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WHAT   IS   CARICATURE?* 


I. 


It  is  said  that  one  day  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth century  a  king  of  Spain  looked 
out  of  his  palace-window  and  saw  a 
man  laughing.  Feeling  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  sorry  state  of  public  af- 
fairs to  justify  the  merriment  of  a  sen- 
sible being,  he  remarked  that  the  man 
must  be  either  mad  or  reading  "Don 
Quixote."  In  our  day  the  alternative 
would  be— "or  looking  at  the  sketches 
of  MM.  Forain  and  Caran  d'Ache."  For 
the  popular  idea  of  Caricature,  as  of 
"Don  Quixote,"  is,  that  it  is  something 
amusing;  and  were  it  so,  the  works  of 
our  two  most  eminent  illustrators 
would  indeed  be  the  solitary  source  of 
gaiety  afforded  by  the  national  outlook. 
Their  manikins  would  console  us  for 
men,  and  their  "legends"  for  history. 
The  primary  notion  of  a  caricaturist  is 
that  of  a  jester. 

The  next  is  that  of  a  philosopher. 
The  names  of  the  two  friends  who 
stand  in  a  corner  of  The  Romans  of  the 
Decadetiee,  looking  sadly  and  severely 
on,  have  at  last  been  discovered.  They 
are  Forain  and  Caran  d'Ache.  The 
joyous  atrium  which  Couture  once  peo- 
pled with  the  smart  set  of  Rome,  both 
male  and  female,  has  given  place  to 
an  up-to-date  drawing-room  where  the 

•  Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


two  caricaturists  lurk  behind  a  door 
and  look  on  critically  at  the  end 
of  a  world.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  modern  orgy  is  more  dis- 
creet than  the  ancient.  There  is  not 
the  same  superb  insolence  of  gest- 
ure, and  we  do  not  see  young  people 
shinning  up  the  statues  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  derisively  offering  them  the 
foaming  wine  which  is  spilling  from 
their  own  cups.  Our  own  ancestors 
might  have  been  capable  of  transports 
of  this  sort,  but  their  descendants  are 
not  so.  The  latter  seldom  offer  any- 
thing to  the  statues  except  cups  of 
milk  or  glasses  of  mineral  water,  and 
such-like  aids  to  the  languid  digestion 
of  an  effete  generation;  and  the  effigies 
of  the  victors  of  Austerlitz  could  hardly 
find  gestures  violent  enough  to  express 
their  disdain  of  these  pallid  beverages. 
But  save  in  a  few  unimportant  details, 
Couture's  picture  offers  a  fair  enough 
symbol  of  our  society,  and  our  two  fa- 
mous draughtsmen  may  very  well 
stand  for  the  two  detached  philoso- 
phers of  that  famous  canvas. 

Are  they  really  philosophers?  Are 
they  merely  jesters?  Are  they  not, 
above  everything,  artists?  A  great 
many  people  feel  about  our  society  ex- 
actly what  MM.  Forain  and  Caran 
d'Ache  feel,  but  they  alone  are  able  to 
express  it.  So  great  is  their  power  of 
synthesis    that    contemporary    events 
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will  remain  stamped  in  our  memories 
with  their  seal  and  mottoes. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  Greco-Turk- 
ish war  lies  in  that  remark  attributed 
to  a  reporter  who  is  dining  with  some 
of    the  Kaliph's    officers.      "After  all, 
beer    comes     from     Germany."      The 
whole    moral    of    it   is    in    a  ton-mot, 
evoked   by   a   scene   of    devastation — 
strewn  with  dead  and  haunted  by  or- 
phans: "It  will  all  end  in  two  loans!" 
There    is  more  told    in  the  following 
picture,  than  in  the  most  elaborate  re- 
port on   colonial   affairs.      Two   little 
soldiers  arrive,  as  victors,  at  Tanana- 
rive.   The  official  report  will  describe 
them  as  having  opened  a  new  channel 
for  French  commerce  and  colonial  ex- 
pansion.   Meanwhile  they  want  shoes, 
for  their  feet  have  been  terribly  cut  up 
by  a  long  march,  so  they  step  into  a 
shop    hard-by— open    their    poor   little 
purses,  which  are  almost  empty,  and 
ask  the  price  of  the  goods.    "Two  shil- 
lings,    sixpence!"    is    the    prohibitive 
sum   carelessly   named   by   the   smart 
gentleman    behind    the    counter,    who 
has  a  single  eye-glass  and  a  button- 
hole bouquet,  and  a  sublime  indiffer- 
ence   to    France.     A    certain    Affair, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  is  completely 
summed   up    by    Caran    d'Ache    in    a 
famous  two-page   illustration.    On  one 
side,  the  master  of  the  house  remarks, 
as  he  assigns  his  guests  their  seats  at 
table — "Le*  i*s  not  spealc  of  it.'*    On  the 
other,  which  bears  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion,   "They   have   spoTcen,''    the   \Yreck 
of   china,    and   the   transformation   of 
knives  and  forks  into  deadly  weapons 
testify  to  the  attachment  of  the  com- 
pany, on  the  one  hand  to  the  Protection 
of  the  Defence,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
binding  authority  of  a  Judgment  once 
Rendered:    Never,  since  the  great  days 
of  Daumier  and   Gavarni  have   there 
been    microcosms    reflecting    so    per- 
fectly the  manners  and  notions  of  life. 
The  moment,  therefore,  seems  a  fit- 
ting one   for  studying,   in   connection 


with  the  work  of  our  two  great  comic 
artists,  the  whole  subject  of  caricature. 
Has  the  art  existed  long,  and  was  it 
always  what  it  is  to-day?  If  it  be  a 
case  of  evolution,  whither  is  that  evo- 
lution tending?  What  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  true  function  of  cari- 
cature? Is  it,  as  one  inclines  at  first 
to  think,  a  mere  jest,  or  is  it  a  dose  of 
philosophy,  or  is  it  a  political  weapon? 
Or  rather,  is  it  not,  after  all,  just  one 
phase  of  our  minor  art:  a  little  sepa- 
rate synthetic  art,  reproducing  certain 
aspects  of  nature  more  cleverly  than 
other  arts,  but  with  no  very  fixed  in- 
tent, either  comical  or  philosophical? 
These  are  the  points  which  we  propose 
to  examine. 


II. 


Whatever  may  have  changed  in  this 
art,  which  is  as  old  as  the  world  and 
as  international  as  the  sea,  the  meth- 
ods of  caricature  have  not  changed. 
Grandville  was  thought  original,  when 
he  depicted  the  great  ones  of  earth 
robbing  hen-roosts  and  rabbit-war- 
rens: but  the  caricaturists  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Duhaulchoy,  and  the  author  of 
the  famous  cut  labelled:  "How  would 
you  like  to  be  eaten?"  had  done  the 
same  before  him;  and  long  before  Du- 
haulchoy, in  1685,  the  English  had 
represented  Father  Peter  confessing 
Mary  of  Modena,  under  the  form  of  a 
wolf  in  the  sheepfold.  Earlier  yet, 
in  1593,  which  was  the  era  of  the 
satire  of  M^nip6e,  the  Due  de  Mayenne 
was  ridiculed  under  the  guise  of  an 
ape  in  a  publication  entitled  "La 
Singerie  des  Etats  de  la  Ligue;"  and  far 
back  in  the  dim  ages,  terra-cotta  fig- 
ures of  apes,  wearing  the  bishop's  hood 
and  cape,  had  been  fabricated  in  Ro- 
man Gaul.  Latin  gems  of  the  best  pe- 
riod represent  grasshoppers  acting  as 
porters,  carrying  the  assilla  and  the 
corbes.  The  Greeks  portrayed  animals 
of  all  sorts  in  the  guise  of  men,  and 
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the  Egyptians  drew  Rameses  II.  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  as  a  rat  leading  an 
army  of  rodents  to  the  assault  of  a 
stronghold. 

Some  of  these  caricatures,  produced 
at  remote  intervals,  appear  to  have 
been  inspired  by  one  another.  The 
twelfth-century  artist  who  depicted  on 
the  beam  of  a  house  in  Metz  the  fox 
marching  upon  his  hind  legs,  with  a 
pack  on  his  back  and  a  traveller's  stafl: 
in  his  hand,  would  seem  to  have  sim- 
ply copied  another  fox  with  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  staff  and  bundle, 
which  has  been  found  in  a  papyrus  of 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,— two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  same  design  has  been  used  over 
and  over  again.  When  M.  L6andre 
draws  President  McKinley  as  an  ogre 
encased  in  iron  turrets  and  watching, 
derisively,  through  his  lorgnette,  the 
futile  blows  struck  by  a  tiny  Spanish 
soldier,  he  is  imitating  Gillray  and  his 
giant  George  III.  looking  through  an 
eye-glass  at  a  Liliputian  Bonaparte 
whom  he  has  caught  between  his  fin- 
ger axid  thumb.  When  M.  Caran 
d'Ache  figures  our  chief  magistrate  as 
a  Gallic  cock  promenading  the  Gallery 
of  Busts  beside  the  Czar,  he  only  does 
what  the  Kladderadatsch  did  for  Napo- 
leon III.  in  1860;  or  De  Hoogh,  who,  as 
early  as  1706,  represented  Louis  XIV. 
as  a  cock  whose  wings  were  being 
clipped  by  Queen  Anne.  So  then,  if  we 
consider  only  the  most  general  formu- 
las, those  for  which  the  recipes  are 
well  known,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  evolution  whatever  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  curious  art.  And  yet  there 
has  been  a  perceptible  and  even  strik- 
ing evolution,  if  not  in  the  general  ruck 
at  least  among  the  masters  of  carica- 
ture. 

There  have  been  three  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  caricature,  and  the 
fourth,  upon  which  it  is  now  entering, 
is  but  a  return  to  the  first.    It  began 


by  being  symbolistic.  It  was  after- 
ward, and  for  a  long  time,  simply  gro- 
tesque. In  our  time,  it  has  become 
characteristic,  and  its  tendency  now  is 
to  become  symbolistic  once  more,  al- 
most exactly  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning. There  have  also  been  three 
epochs  in  the  style  of  drawing  em- 
ployed:—the  linear  period,  the  plastic 
period,  and  the  period  of  chiaroscuro. 
Quite  lately  it  has  begun  to  be  as  at 
first,  simply  linear. 

Among  the  Egyptians  caricature 
was  always  symbolic.  Whenever  we 
visit  an  Egyptian  Museum  we  see  a 
woman  with  a  cat's  head  who  is  Isis; 
a  man  with  a  hawk's  head  who  is 
Horus;  another  with  an  ass'  head 
who  is  Set;  a  woman  with  the  head  of 
a  lioness  who  is  Sekhet  the  Guardian; 
a  pot-bellied  poussah,  who  is  the  god 
B^s,  either  seated  solemnly  with  his 
hands  pressed  upon  his  knees  and 
grasping  the  key  of  immortality,  or 
standing  with  a  rod  in  his  hand.  These 
are  great  personages,  but  they  all  have 
animals'  heads  on  their  shoulders. 
They  are,  in  fact,  gigantic  caricatures, 
immortal  and  revered.  Does  any  one 
object  to  so  describing  them,  on  the 
ground  that  their  authors  had  no 
thought  of  ridiculing  these  royal  and 
divine  personages,  but  merely  of  show- 
ing them  with  their  attributes?  On 
the  same  ground  we  should  have  to 
deny  the  title  of  caricature  to  the  de- 
signs of  M.  Caran  d'Ache.  It  was  not 
by  way  of  ridiculing  the  Czar  Nicholas 
II.  that  he  was  depicted  as  promenad- 
ing with  our  President  in  the  form  of 
a  two-headed  eagle.  It  is  not  derisive- 
ly that  France  is  figured  under  the 
form  of  a  cock,  or  Menelek  under  that 
of  a  lion,  or  Russia  under  that  of  a 
bear;  or  that  the  "Punch"  of  Mel- 
bourne depicts  President  Kniger  as  a 
fighting  kangaroo. 

The  representation  of  the  sovereign 
of  any  country  as  an  animal  may  be, 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  merely  sym- 
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bolic,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is, 
that  such  representation  is,  none  the 
less,  a  caricature  in  form;  that  is  to 
say  it  is  symbolic  caricature. 

Even  if  we  were  to  refuse  this  name 
to  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
we  should  have  to  apply  it  to  the 
papyri  of  Turin  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  we  find  lions  playing 
chess  with  antelopes,  hyenas  making 
propitiatory  offerings  to  bears,  and 
rats  to  cats  or  lions;  as  well  as  croco- 
diles, porpoises  and  asses  playing  the 
theorbo. 

Whether  they  symbolize  the  different 
provinces  of  Egypt  or  stand  for  indi- 
vidual sovereigns,  these  pictures  of  an- 
imals engaged  in  the  avocations  of 
men  mean  something  more  than  a 
mere  sport  of  the  pencil.  Caricature  be- 
gan with  symbolism.  It  continued  by 
distortion.  All  ancient  caricature  ex- 
cept the  Egyptian  is  founded  on  the 
idea  of  disproportion; — either  between 
the  different  features,— as  in  the  case 
of  the  comic  figurines  in  the  Louvre, 
— where  Cyrano  might  have  found  a 
noble  inspiration  for  the  tirade  against 
his  nose — or  between  the  head  and  the 
limbs,  as  in  the  combat  between  pig- 
mies and  cranes  at  Pompeii,  or  the 
Gorgon-heads  that  surmount  the 
Greek  antefixes.  A  lack  of  balance 
between  the  head  and  the  body  was 
the  grand  caricatural  weapon  of  the 
pigmy-painters.  Those  who  played  in 
masQiies  and  mimes  relied  upon  throw- 
ing the  features  out  of  balance.  The 
best  of  the  old  caricatures  combined 
both  methods,  as  we  see  in  the  old 
drunkard  at  Vichy,  lately  discovered 
and  placed  in  the  Louvre.  But  in  these 
cases,  the  distortion  is  deliberately  de- 
termined and  studiously  pursued,  not 
to  symbolize  any  idea  whatever,  but 
simply  to  enhance  ugliness  and  excite 
laughter. 

For  the  entire  antique  world 
laughed  uproariously  at  ugliness. 
Terra-cotta  and  bronze  figurines,  car- 
nelian  gems,  fresco-paintings,  big-bel- 


lied vases,  and  cups  shaped  like  the 
heads  of  decapitated  animals,  por- 
traits of  Pappus  and  Maccus,  imagi- 
nary monsters  from  distant  lands,  one- 
eyed  beings,  club-footed  beings,  dog- 
headed  beings  and  beings  with  no 
heads  at  all,— together  with  those  creat- 
ures carefully  described  by  Pliny,  who 
have  two  pupils  to  one  eye  and  the 
image  of  a  horse  in  the  other— all  these 
gross  conceptions  suggest  the  same 
thought,— repugnance  and  contempt 
for  ugliness,  with  a  counter-suggestion 
of  the  worship  of  beauty.  No  psychol- 
ogy, no  sub-cutaneous  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous,—it  is  all  on  the  surface.  The 
figures  do  not  even  move;  they  are 
mere  masks.  They  represent  the  im- 
mutable convention,  the  everlasting 
essence  of  ugliness.  The  dramatic  auth- 
or may  make  a  dash  at  psychology 
by  suggesting  that:— 

"Heredis  fietus  sub  persona  risus  est" 

But  the  draughtsman  can  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  can  indicate  variety  of 
impression  only  by  variety  of  expres- 
sion;—peculiarity  of  mind,  by  peculiar- 
ity of  gesture.  Now  in  the  caricature 
of  the  ancients,  the  gestures  are  mean- 
ingless, and  the  expression  absent. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  ugli- 
ness,—a  stolid,  baffling  ugliness! 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  carica- 
ture woke  up,  and  became  the  gro- 
tesque. A  soul  slipped  into  the  mis- 
shapen body.  The  stupid  pigmy  be- 
came the  cunning  kobold,  or  the  know- 
ing dwarf.  Stupidity  gave  place  to 
malice,  and  the  stiff  mask  began  to 
grimace.  The  motionless  ape  of  the 
Gallo-Roman  terra-cottas  began  to 
race  and  gambol  along  the  frieze.  At 
the  very  moment,  when  the  cut-and- 
dried  acanthus-leaf,  glued  on  under  the 
Greek  abacus,  began  to  revive,  unfold 
and  wave,  the  petrified  gorgons  broke 
into  hideous  smiles,  the  fantastic  beasts 
who  encircled  the  big  bowls,  as  though 
imprisoned  in  a  pound,  began  to  leap  up 
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and  climb  the  column,  to  dance  on  the 
friezes,  to  lean  their  elbows  upon  rail- 
ings, and  peer  open-mouthed  above  the 
gargoyles  at  the  passer-by.  To  the  art 
of  caricature,  as  to  every  other  art,  the 
Middle  Age  gave  liberty.  Never  again 
shall  we  see  such  riotous  fancy  in  the 
artist,  such  large  indulgence  in  the 
critic.  It  was  the  era  of  raillery  in 
sculpture.  Mediaeval  caricature  took 
the  form  of  a  statue;  and  the  standing- 
order  for  statuettes  occupied  all  the 
leisure  moments,  for  centuries,  of  the 
master  modellers  and  stone-cutters  who 
decorated  the  cathedrals.  The  best 
caricaturists  were  usually  Flemish. 
They  decorated  chairs  and  stalls  at 
twenty-five  sols  a  figure.  They  are 
mostly  anonymous,  but  we  know  that 
one  very  famous  one  was  named  Sur- 
lin;  and  if  you  examine  carefully  the 
noble  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ami- 
cus you  will  find  that  another,  the  dis- 
tinguished Trupin,  has  signed  his  name 
to  his  own  portrait.  Look  at  the 
crouching  figure  with  a  hammer  in  its , 
hand:  it  is  the  Forain  of  the  mediaeval 
period!  His  cold  laughter  gurgles 
through  all  the  vast  lace  work  of  that 
fairy-like  piece  of  moulding,  quite 
overpowering  the  resonance  of  the 
tiny  columns,  which  the  custodian 
childishly  pauses  to  twang  like  harp 
strings  as  he  goes  by. 

These  pious  jesters  a'dorned  with  all 
manner  of  queer  figures,  not  merely 
the  choir  stalls  and  the  pendants  of  the 
ceiling,  but  those  ironical  little  seats, 
where  the  prelates  used  to  parade 
their  persons  during  the  office,  half- 
sitting  and  half-standing,  thus  recon- 
ciling their  own  ease  with  canonical 
prescriptions,  in  view  of  which  con- 
cession to  human  weakness  the  seats 
themselves  were  called  mis6ricorde9. 
On  them  were  caricatured  all  trades 
and  types;  the  apothecary,  the  wood- 
carrier,  the  blacksmith  shoeing  a 
goose,  the  cooper  adjusting  his  hoops: 
and  above  all,  the  monk,— the  fine  fat 


monk,  big-nosed  and  open-mouthed 
"galloping  through  his  prayers,  reeling 
off  his  masses,  whiling  away  his  vig- 
ils;"—and  then  the  bourgeois  with  hia 
mighty  stomach  and  lusty  enjoyment 
of  all  the  good  things  of  earth,— now 
intent  upon  the  turning  of  spits,  and 
the  temperature  of  soups  and  the  set- 
ting in  their  proper  places  of  bits  of 
lard,  and  now  rolling  a  cask  by  the 
weight  of  his  own  person,  and  touch- 
ing with  the  tip  of  his  tongue  the  "holy 
water  of  the  cellar;"  priests  and  peas- 
ants vieing  with  one  another  in  pull- 
ing the  bung  out  of  the  cask,  and  suck- 
ing at  the  hole,  or  toying  with  the  Bac- 
chantes who  hover  about,  grimacing 
faces  and  bodies  indescribably  con- 
torted; sows  who  spin  fiax,  and 
bishops  grasping  the  fool's  bauble  in 
one  hand  and  giving  the  Episcopal 
blessing  with  the  other;  foxes  in  cas- 
socks preaching  to  chickens,  or  pulling 
up  the  monk's  hood  to  leer  at  the 
passer-by,  travestying  the  holy  office, 
blessing  and  pilfering  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, with  the  head  of  a  stolen  fowl 
always  peeping  out  somewhere,  and 
"asperging"  their  flock  by  a  switch  of 
the  tail;  court-fools  up  to  a  thousand 
unnameable  deviltries;  stags  and  asses 
saying  masses  with  pyx  and  Bible; 
minstrels  turning  the  hurdy  gurdy, 
pigs  playing  the  flute,  bears  the  bag- 
pipes, sirens  the  violin,  and  asses  the 
harp,  tumbling,  scrambling,  swarming, 
ringing  bells  and  twanging  lutes  in  a 
sort  of  convent  farmyard  where  the 
aim  of  the  artist  has  apparently  been 
to  personify  the  Acts  of  the  Councils 
by  figures  out  of  the  Bestiare  d' Amour. 
These  puppets  all  come  under  the 
head  of  grotesque  caricature.  But  our 
modern  conception  of  the  grotesque 
is  quite  different  from  the  ancient 
However  indecent  in  appearance,  these 
satires  have  a  moral  purpose.  If  the 
figures  are  made  hideous  and  absurd, 
it  is  by  way  of  inculcating  goodness. 
The    visible   distortions   of   the    Devil 
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and  his  dupes  are  primitive.  In  a 
corner  of  tlie  rood-screen  at  Notre- 
Dame  there  is  a  caricature  of  Pierre 
de  Cugni§res,  advocate-general  and 
bitter  foe  of  the  Church,  and  the  clergy 
are  crowding  round  with  their  tapers, 
and  singeing  the  nose  of  the  ugly  little 
lost  soul.  Caricature  of  this  kind  is 
more  terrifying  than  amusing,  and  it 
deforms  that  it  may  reform.  It  is  laugh- 
ter used  as  an  instrument  of  repulsion. 
The  great  caricature  the  small,  and  the 
judges  condemn  at  once  to  death  and 
to  ridicule.  Thus  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  mounted  the  pyre  wearing 
pointed  hoods  and  the  san-henito, 
which  was  a  sort  of  cape  embroidered 
in  grotesque  designs,— and  all  to  raise 
a  laugh  among  the  pious  crowd.  In 
Florence,  conspirators  were  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  their  heads,  and 
at  Venice,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  Marino  Faliero,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  paint  his  portrait  without  the 
head.    This  is  penal  caricature. 

This  notion  of  punishing  by  ridicule 
survives  in  our  own  day,  and  the  fool's 
cap  of  the  dunce  preserves  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  san-'benito  of  the  auto-da- 
fis.  The  idea  haunts  a  certain  order 
of  minds.  Not  long  ago,  a  sociologist, 
very  properly  concerned  about  the 
diminution  of  the  birth-rate  in  France, 
proposed  a  new  kind  of  chastisement 
for  the  crime  of  remaining  single.  His 
notable  device  was  that  the  celibate 
should  be  obliged  to  dress  in  dead-leaf 
color  (not  such  a  very  bad  costume 
after  all!);  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
if  still  recalcitrant,  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  wear  a  coat  spotted  like  a 
tiger's  skin.  He  never  doubted,  ap- 
parently, that  the  unmarried  man.  In 
his  dread  of  being  made  ridiculous, 
would  rush  into  the  bonds  of  Hymen 
rather  than  be  debarred  the  swallow- 
tall  of  our  del-ight;  but  his  Invention 
was  really  only  a  return  to  the  method 
of  disfigurement  and  penal  caricature. 


Disfiguring,  caricature  still  was,  at 
the  advent  of  the  Renaissance;  but  it 
had  ceased,  by  that  time,  to  be  penal, 
and  warred  against  ugliness  only.  An 
era  of  plastic  rather  than  psychologi- 
cal beauty  is  always  an  era  of  plastic 
rather  than  psychological  caricature. 
An  ideal  ugliness  is  imagined  as  an 
offset  to  the  ideal  loveliness,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Italian  Renaissance 
concerned  itself  little  with  caricature. 
If  Leonardo  da  Vinci  really  designed 
the  grotesque  heads  preserved  at 
Windsor  Castle,  he  did  them  as  M.  Eu- 
gene Miintz,  the  learned  historian  of 
the  Renaissance,  has  justly  observed, 
in  mere  wantonness.  He  worked  as  a 
phrenologist  or  physiognomist,  laying 
undue  stress  on  the  signs  of  disease 
and  mortality:— noses  and  chins  that 
meet  like  nut-crackers,  and  wrinkles 
radiating  from  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  This 
brutal  emphasis  tells  us  what  the 
great  masters  thought  of  caricature. 
,  To  them  it  was  merely  an  ignominious 
notation  of  ugliness;  and  ugliness  was 
their  arch-enemy.  When  the  fig- 
ure which  they  are  studying  is 
found  to  be  outside  the  utmost  limit 
of  idealization,  they  scorn  to  take 
refuge  in  anything  like  the  indulgent 
irony  professed  by  the  modern  artist. 
They  "charge"  heavily,  ruthlessly, 
without  quarter.  Caricare  was  the 
very  word  they  used.  Your  true  Ideal- 
ist has  always  done  the  same.  Look 
at  the  caricatures  of  Prud'hom  Dela- 
croix, or  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
These  great  artists,  when  they  descend 
into  the  region  of  the  comic,  are  as 
clumsy  as  big  birds  when  they  alight. 
It  is  the  comedy  of  Wagner:— the  irony 
of  Victor  Hugo.  We  feel  that  the 
artist  is  weary  of  sublimity  rather 
than  moved  to  pleasantry;  and  fatigue 
of  any  kind  in  the  artist  is  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  spectator. 
When  a  great,  intense  creature  like 
Delacroix  undertakes  to  caricature  a 
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man,  he  ridicules  his  muscularity 
rather  than  his  emotionality.  When 
an  Idealist  lilie  Leonardo  stoops  to 
caricature  he  represents  a  beast  in  hu- 
man shape,  not  an  intelligent  man. 
The  genuine  Idealist  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  ridicule  a  soul;  and  this  is  the 
whole  secret  of  his  heaviness  in  cari- 
cature. 

From  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  on- 
ward we  get  less  and  less  of  the  gro- 
tesque in  representations  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  but  more  and  more  of  the 
purely  comic  element  introduced  into 
the  acts  and  adventures  of  heroes. 
With  Breughel  the  Droll,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  transformation  be- 
gins; with  Callot,  in  the  seventeenth,  it 
proceeds;  with  Hogarth,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, it  is  complete.  Caricature  no 
longer  defies  the  fundamental  propor- 
tions of  the  human  frame,  but  merely 
compels  it  to  assume  comical  postures. 
It  no  longer  devises  a  grotesque  vis- 
age, but  gives  an  ordinary  visage  a 
grotesque  expression.  This  is  the 
era  of  the  grimace,  which  deforms  the 
features  indeed,  but  only  temporarily. 
It  is  made  evident  that  the  same  feat- 
ures, in  repose,  would  be  almost  regu- 
lar and  the  limbs  fairly  weU  propor- 
tioned. The  tongue  is  run  out,  but 
not  so  but  that  it  can  go  back 
into  the  mouth  from  which  it  has 
incautiously  issued.  The  fantastic  ab- 
surdities and  supernatural  monsters 
of  the  Temptations  of  Saint  Antony 
have  gone  to  rejoin  in  the  shades  the 
incuU  and  the  secubi  and  the  leering 
tun-bellies.  The  Devil  is  quite  gone 
by,  and  we  are  beginning  to  look  more 
closely  at  man.  The  antique  mask  of 
old,  so  absolutely  motionless,  its  mus- 
cles relaxed  by  the  Middle  Ages,  its 
skin  filled  out  by  the  Renaissance,  be- 
comes ever  more  and  more  sensitive  to 
the  slightest  emotion  and  expressive 
of  the  most  transient  feeling.  We  are 
touching  the  epoch  of  Lavater's  Phys- 
iognomonie.    Von  Goz  and  Chodowiecki 


illustrate,  and  are  inspired  by  it,  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
and  Boilly  is  moulding  the  facial  mus- 
cles to  his  will  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  His  faces  are  of  India- 
rubber.  It  is  disfigurement  still,  but 
sparkling  with  intelligence,  malice  and 
purpose.  The  period  of  the  grotesque 
is  gone  by. 

With  those  truly  great  masters  of 
modern  caricature,  Daumier  and 
Gavarni,  the  era  of  characterism  be- 
gins. The  "charge" — or  technical  cari- 
cature— of  the  past  is  now  almost  un- 
known. It  was  still  in  the  ascendant 
with  Dan  tan  and  strove  hard  to  keep 
its  place  with  Gill.  Under  the  second 
Empire,  when  the  caricaturist  had  to 
get  permission  from  the  caricatured, 
infinite  fun  was  made  of  the  reply  of 
Lamartine  to  a  newspaper  which  had 
requested  the  privilege  of  "charging" 
him.  Instead  of  answering  like  Gus- 
tave  Aymard,— "You  want  my  head, 
Hanneton?  Take  it,  but  do  not  scalp 
it!"  or  like  Strauss,  "I  hereby  author- 
ize you  to  make  a  caricature  of  me — 
in  three  time''— the  poet  responded  that 
to  disfigure  man  was  to  insult  the  God 
who  had  created  him  in  His  image: 
but  that  otherwise  they  might  do  what 
they  pleased  with  him,  "for  is  not  the 
sun's  image  refiected  in  a  puddle?" 
Roars  of  laughter  greeted  this  solemn 
reply:  but  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
*  years,  the  "charges"  of  that  day  are 
regarded  as  the  most  pitiful  abomina- 
tions imaginable;  while  Lamartine's 
mot  still  lives.  Our  great  living  cari- 
caturists have  justified  him,  for  they 
"disfigured  man"  no  more.  MM.  Wil- 
lette,  Ibels,  Forain  and  Caran  d'Ache 
are  always  most  applauded  when  they 
are  least  grotesque.  If  public  taste 
still  inclined  to  the  old  fashioned  cari- 
cature, M.  LSandre,  the  author  of  Ma 
Normandie  and  the  MusSe  des  Sou- 
verains,  must  have  been  its  prime  fa- 
vorite, for  he  is  inimitable  in  that  line. 
A    glance   at   his    Sovereigns*    Museum 
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would  convince  one  that  each  nation 
has  chosen  for  its  chief  the  biggest 
monstrosity  within  its  border.  But  M-. 
L§andre's  "charges"  never  detain  us 
long.  They  came  too  late,  into  a  world 
grown  too  old  to  laugh  at  them.  They 
seek,  by  systematic  and  stupid  exag- 
geration, to  stir  the  risibles  of  a  rest- 
less generation,  craving  "sincerity" 
above  all  things,  curiously  observant, 
enamored  of  characterism,  or  of  the 
symbols    which    look    Hke    thoughts. 

Characterization  has  been,  in  fact, 
the  chief  end  of  our  modern  carica- 
turists. The  third  epoch  of  carica- 
ture, the  characteristic,  began  when 
true  artists  first  applied  their  talents 
to  caricature.  For  a  genuine  artist 
cannot  condescend  merely  to  ridicule 
a  man— still  less  to  distort  and  deface 
the  human  type.  He  caricatures  for 
the  sake  of  characterization— to  em- 
phasize some  particular  gesture  or 
play  of  feature;  so  to  concentrate  and 
focus  the  involuntary  and  unperceived 
features  of  the  human  machine,  that 
the  fleshly  envelope  will  yield  up  its 
inmost  secrets.  Ingres  is  quoted  as 
sajring  "We  must  be  characteristic  to 
the  verge  of  caricature,"  and  Gavami 
protested  that  he  was  no  caricaturist 
because  he  had  raised  caricature  to  the 
power  of  characterization.  And  he 
was  not  so  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word,  though  he  was  in  the  new. 
There  is  hardly  an  instance  of  deform- 
ity among  his  figures;  a  smaller  num- 
ber with  Henry  Monnler  and  Travies, 
fewer  yet  with  Daumier,  Cham  and 
Gr^vin  and  none  at  all  with  M.  Forain. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  countries. 
The  three  great  draughtsmen  of 
Punch,  Tenniel,  Leech  and  Du  Maurier, 
all  characterize  without  distorting; 
while  in  Germany,  Loffler  draws  like 
Gavami,  and  Harburger,  Steub, 
Schlittgen,  Schliessman  and  Grogler 
give  us  figures  in  perfect  proportion. 
The  grotesque  is  long  gone  by.  The 
fierce  and  diabolical  fancy  of  the  great 


imaginative  buffoons  is  found  only  in 
Tony  Johannot  and  FSlicien  Rops,— 
two  caricaturists  of  the  second  class* 
An  artist  now  draws  a  caricature  as  a 
wit  makes  a  ton  mat,  to  sum  up  a  situ- 
ation, illuminate  a  conception,  define 
a  position.  The  motto  usually  goes  a 
little  farther  than  the  picture,  but 
characterizes  it  better  than  a  long  dis- 
course would  do.  Its  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  divert  by  sarcasm,  as  to  im- 
press by  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  caricature  now  so 
closely  approaches  the  exact  observa- 
tion of  life  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  caricaturist  and 
the  "modernist"  in  art.  What  makes  a 
drawing  by  M.  Forain  a  caricature, 
while  a  drawing  by  M.  Rafaelli  is  not 
so?  When  M.  Renouard  throws  off  his 
admirable  sketches  of  bearded  anarch- 
ists, saying  with  an  angelic  smile,  "You 
bourgeois  idiots,  anarchy  is  heaven!" 
why  is  he  not  a  caricaturist  as  well  as 
M.  Steinlen?  Why,  if  Nicholson's  "syn- 
theses" in  yellow  and  black  are  carica- 
tures, are  Whistler's  "harmonies"  not 
caricatures?  If  M.  B^raud  paints  the 
Salle  Graftard,  and  M.  Willette  draws 
delicious  little  Pierrots  walking  arm-in- 
arm with  chubby  undertakers,  which  is 
the  caricaturist  here  and  which  the 
poet?  Shall  we  call  M.  Willette  the 
caricaturist  because  his  drawing  em- 
bodies a  thought,  and  we  divine  under 
the  special  and  superficial  form  a  pro- 
found and  universal  symbol  ? 

It  may  be  so,  and  that  we  have  here 
an  indication  of  what  caricature  is  to 
be  in  the  future.  There  are  signs  on  all 
hands  that,  after  fifty  years  or  so  of 
mere  caricaturism,  it  is  developing  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  idealistic  and 
generalizing  type.  Caricature  no  longer 
hits  off  an  individual,  but  a  people;  it 
does  not  confine  itself  to  light  jokes  and 
petty  spites,  but  aims  at  the  expression 
of  deep  feeling,  keen  anxiety,  and  the 
hidden  ironies  of  destiny.  This  is  the 
sort  of  caricature  which  Mr.  Charles 
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Dana  Gibson  produces  in  the  United 
States.  In  form,  his  work  is  mere  line 
drawing;  sometimes  gay  in  spirit  and 
sometimes  altogether  grave;— large  sur- 
faces boldly  covered,  in  a  style  worthy 
the  great  masters  of  design.  His  theme 
is  usually  love  in  American  life,  the 
sumptuous  and  supremely  elegant  life 
of  those  young  heiresses  of  the  great 
fortunes— whose  eyes  turn  instinctively 
toward  superannuated  Europe.  From 
that  effete  region  come  titled  young 
men,  all  very  ugly,  and  all  very  poor. 
The  American  girl,  who,  by  a  bold  hy- 
pothesis of  the  caricaturist,  is  always 
beautiful  as  the  day,  dreams  disdain- 
fully, and  yet  rather  anxiously,  of  the 
dubious  future  before  her,  and  even 
when  seated  between  two  "authentic 
duchesses"  she  does  not  feel  quite 
happy.  What  real  claim  on  her  respect 
has  this  Europe  which  she  despises? 
It  has,  what  is  not  made  in  a  day,  a  his- 
tory; and  it  has— what  one  person  alone 
can  never  make— it  has  homes.  So  then 
we  see  Europe,  personified  by  the  he- 
raldic lion  of  England,  with  crowned 
head  and  bristling  mane,  let  loose  in  the 
arena,  where  the  young  American  girls 
in  their  trained  gowns  stand  huddled 
together,  paralyzed  by  fear.  The  heral- 
dic lion  advances  with  a  slow  and 
scornful  step  to  claim  his  prey,  while  a 
little  Anacreontic  Love  slinks  away 
pouting,  disgusted  with  a  play  in  which 
he  has  no  part. 

But  the  new  caricature  is  associated 
with  pity  and  with  irony,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  well.  The  things  of 
this  world  are  no  longer  divided  into 
those  which  make  us  laugh  and  those 
which  make  us  weep.  The  same  things 
make  us  do  both  by  turns.  The  dreams 
and  the  jests  of  M.  Willette  are  alike 
tearful.  Masks  and  carnival  figures 
pass  before  us,  but  they  traverse  a  Co- 
rot  landscape  with  a  Watteau  step;  and 
if  they  sing  it  is  the  melancholy  air  of 
"Malbrook's  gone  over  the  water." 
Never,  never  do  we  hear  them  laugh. 


They  seem  to  ask  whether  one  should 
not  rather  drop  a  tear  over  Don 
Quixote  mocked  and  baffled,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick condemned,  Cyrano  unrecognized. 
Deep  melancholy  is  discernible  under 
their  fantastic  disguises;  their  figures 
take  on  heroic  proportions,  and  fade 
away  like  a  dream.  The  pencil  of  M. 
Willette  can  clothe  his  puppets  with  a 
poetry  beyond  that  of  reaUty.  So  far 
from  emphasizing  only  what  is  absurd, 
he  accentuates  wliat  is  pathetic.  He 
idealizes  as  he  ridicules:  and  this  is  the 
latest  evolution  of  caricature. 

Let  us  illustrate.  A  man  takes  a 
turn  round  a  drawing-room  and  the 
porch  on  which  it  opens.  There  is  a 
cheval-glass  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
outside  there  are  a  lawn-globe  and  a 
lake.  If  he  stops  in  turn  before  each 
of  these  reflecting  surfaces,  he  will  get 
three  entirely  different  reflections  of 
himself.  The  lawn-globe  inflates  his 
nose  and  his  cheeks,  but  contracts  his 
stomach  and  does  away  almost  entirely 
with  his  arms  and  legs.  He  sees  him- 
self as  a  convex  monster,  with  the  head 
of  an  ogre,  and  the  feet  of  an  insect. 
This  is  deforming  caricature. 

He  steps  inside  and  looks  into  the 
mirror.  There  he  sees  himself  as  he  is; 
but  if  he  happens  to  be  a  poor  man 
with  an  awkward  figure  and  a  shab- 
by coat  and  waistcoat,  the  thing  he 
sees  is  none  the  less  likely  to  look  like 
a  caricature,  because  the  man  who 
studies  himself  in  a  glass  stands  a 
good  chance  of  being  a  fool.  This  is 
characteristic  caricature. 

Finally  he  goes  out  again,  and  gazes 
into  the  lake;  and  be  his  figure  never 
so  commonplace  a  one,  the  lengthened 
and  reversed  image  striped  with  the 
horizontal  lines  drawn  by  the  wind 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  un- 
steady legs  and  waving  arms,  give 
him  the  semblance  of  a  phantom,  of 
which  the  substance  blends  with  that 
of  the  fluid  medium  in  which  it  is  im- 
mersed,   its    exaggerated    proportions 
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melting  away  into  a  bacliground  of  blue 
sky  and  foliage,  woods  and  clouds,  as 
the  symbol  exaggerates  and  effaces  the 
reality. 

Our  friend's  promenade  is  that  of 
Humanity  before  Caricature,  which 
was  first  disfiguring,  as  in  the  lawn- 
globe;  then  faithful,  as  in  the  mir- 
ror; and  finally  profound,  as  in  the 
image  reflected  in  the  bosom  of  the 
lake.  First  it  made  man  laugh;  then 
It  made  him  see;  last  of  all  it  made 
him  think. 

.The  evolution  in  caricature-drawing 
is  no  less  remarkable.  First  it  was  flat 
and  conventional,  like  a  hieroglyphic. 
Then  it  became  as  realistic  and  highly- 
relieved  as  the  image  in  a  stereopticon. 
In  our  time  it  has  once  more  become  as 
immaterial  as  handwriting.  This  evo- 
lution has  been  determined  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  process  employed  by 
the  artist  himself,— and  then  by  the  va- 
rious processes  of  reproduction.  In  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  all  the  caricatu- 
rist aimed  at  was  a  silhouette  profile, 
either  drawn  on  papyrus  or  incised  in 
stone.  In  neither  case  did  his  imple- 
ments permit  him  to  make  the  figures 
round.  He  was  reduced  to  a  continu- 
ous line  defining  the  figure  in  space, 
and  suggesting  by  one  stroke  the  ironi- 
cal or  terrifying  symbol.  He  had  to  se- 
lect, from  among  a  multitude  of  lines, 
the  only  living,  speaking,  symbolical 
ones.  He  had  no  thought  of  producing 
any  illusion  of  reality.  He  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  provided  he  made 
himself  intelligible,  he  was  content. 
This  was  the  linear  period. 

The  Greco-Latin  caricaturist  had 
comparatively  nothing  to  say,  but  he 
tried  to  say  it  better.  The  lines  become 
more  complex,  the  colors  employed 
more  numerous.  The  bronze  or  clay 
are  run  into  more  varied  moulds.  The 
pigmies  on  the  frescoes  are  as  well 
modelled  as  the  gods.  The  toga-clad 
apes  in  terra-cotta  or  metal  are  real 
statuettes.    The    tendency    is    always 


toward  reahzation.      This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plastic  period. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  caricature 
was  executed  with  bold  strokes  of  the 
chisel  on  the  portals  of  churches,  or 
freely  sculptured  in  the  wood  of  choir- 
stalls,  it  admitted  of  rather  elaborate 
modelhng.  At  the  same  time  its  pur- 
pose was  decorative,  and  it  had  to  be 
adapted  as  far  as  might  be  to  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  edifice.  Hence 
that  Jmddling  of  figures  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  gro- 
tesque; great  heads  on  little  bodies,  legs 
doubled  up:  arms  folded  under  the 
chin.  This  was  the  plastic  and  decora- 
tive period. 

From  the  decorative  point  of  view, 
which  more  or  less  constrained  the  fig- 
ure, the  grotesque  statuette  is  still  an 
agreeable  object  to  the  eye;  whereas, 
considered  by  itself  merely,  it  would  be 
disgusting.  We  cannot  keep  long  on 
view  a  single  statuette  by  Dantan,  or 
any  such  caricaturist.  We  experience 
a  vague  sense  of  discomfort,  which 
tells  us  that  satirical  sculpture  is  in  bad 
style,  false,  clumsy  and  repulsive.  The 
reason  is  that,  as  caricature  is  syntheti- 
cal, it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  ex- 
press it  in  a  material  where  all  the 
planes  have  to  be  reproduced  and  the 
material  of  the  surface  imitated,  as  in 
sculpture.  Moreover,  the  statuette  or 
the  bust  always  aims  at  a  kind  of  opti- 
cal illusion,  while  the  line  drawn  up- 
on paper,  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
mere  symbol.  Ugliness  may  be  indicat- 
ed, but  it  is  not  positively  materialized, 
as  in  the  round.  The  impression  should 
be  transitory.  One  may  evoke  a  mon- 
ster, but  one  ought  not  to  exhibit  him. 
He  is  exhibited,  however,  in  all  his 
hideousness,  with  all  his  wrinkles  and 
blemishes,  in  the  caricature  of  the  Re- 
naissance. Breughel  the  Droll,  Callot, 
Romain  de  Hoogh  and  Bosse,  as  well 
&s  the  caricaturists  who  succeeded 
them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  un- 
dertook to  model  their  grotesque  figures 
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perfectly.  They  thought  to  increase 
their  comicality  by  every  added  touch. 
Theirs  was  the  method  in  caricature  of 
Rabelais,  rather  than  the  simple  out- 
line, the  sobriety  and  restraint  of  La 
BruySre  or  La  Fontaine.  As  the  art  of 
engraving  improved,  the  dravp^ing  of  the 
caricature  became  heavier  and  more 
complicated;  and  so  we  come  to  the 
chiaroscuro  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  finally  to  Hogarth,  who  executes 
oil-paintings  in  which  all  the  technical 
resources  of  high  art  are  employed  to 
depict  the  fatuous  laugh  of  a  libertine, 
a  fashionable  bridegroom,  or  an  elec- 
tioneer. This  was  the  cMaroscurist  pe- 
riod. 

The  canvases  of  Hogarth  marked  its 
culmination.  Directly  after  him  the 
modelling  becomes  less  solid,  and  the 
lines  lighter  and  more  sketchy.  In 
1774,  in  Germany,  we  begin  to  get  the 
so-called  "shade-drawing,"  that  is  to 
say,  a  flat  silhouette  profile  in  black; 
where,  as  in  Chinese  drawing,  the  ex- 
pression is  all  in  the  outline.  Our 
French  caricaturists  continued  for 
some  time  longer  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  engraving 
and  lithography,  to  load  their  sketches 
with  dense  and  heavy  shadows,  as  in 
genuine  pictures.  This  was  the  case 
with  Boiso,  Carle  Vernet,  Pigal,  De- 
bucourt,   Gaudissart   and   Boilly.    But 
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with  Philipon  the  picture  begins  to  give 
place  to  the  sketch  proper.  With  Bel- 
lang6  the  heavy  shadows  disappear, 
and  certain  lines  are  so  emphasized  as 
to  suggest  a  synthesis.  With  Daumier, 
there  are  still  a  few  shadows,  but  very 
rarely  any  attempt  at  formal  composi- 
tion. With  Travies  the  composition  be- 
comes yet  more  simple,  and  the 
lines  become  the  main  thing.  With 
Guillaume-Sulpice  Chevallier  —  better 
known  as  Gavarni,  composition  is 
reduced  to  the  presentation  of  two  per- 
sonages at  most,  and  the  whole  charac- 
ter, expression,  suggestion  of  the 
caricature,  depend  upon  the  lines. 
The  return  to  purely  linear  caricature 
is  plainly  in  sight.  It  is  in  high  favor 
vrith  Granville,  it  is  in  higher  with 
Cham;  it  is  definitely  adopted  by 
Busch,  Crafty,  and  Gr§vin  in  his  sec- 
ond manner.  The  latter  gradually 
clarifies  his  drawing,  which  was  con- 
fused when  he  began,  until  he  arrives 
at  the  simplest  possible  synthesis.  Ever 
since  caricature  was  introduced  into  the 
daily  newspaper,  which  is  printed  in 
hot  haste  and  upon  poor  paper,  it  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  rudiment- 
ary. We  are  fast  getting  back  to  the 
bare  silhouette  of  the  Etruscan  vase 
and  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  as  the  de- 
signs of  MM.  Forain  and  Caran 
d'Ache  plainly  show. 

Robert  de  la  Sizeranne. 


(To  he  concluded.) 


LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 


One  night,  just  two  hundred  years 
ago,  at  a  meeting  of  a  certain  Kit-Cat 
Club,  famous  for  its  mutton  pies  and 
its  Whiggism,  a  little  person,  not  yet 
eight  years  old,  and  uncommonly 
shrewd,  quick,  and  bright-eyed,  is 
unanimously  elected  as  the  Club's  toast 
for  the  year,  finely  complimented  by 
the  noisy  fine  company  (the  little  toast 


understands  and  remembers  the  com- 
pliments very  well  indeed)  before  she 
goes  back  to  dull  lessons,  a  "home-spun 
governess,"  and  obscurity. 

This  little  adventure  is,  indeed,  only 
the  beginning  of  a  life  full  of  advent- 
ures—and of  ventures,  one  may  add— 
for  the  child-toast  of  the  Kit-Cats 
grows  into  the  girl  who  elopes  pres- 
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entlj'  with  a  certain  Mr.  Wortley,  ac- 
companies him  through  a  thousand  dif- 
ficulties on  his  embassy  to  the  Porte, 
introduces  into  England  a  harebrained 
scheme  called  inoculation  (at  which  the 
pompous  faculty  look  greatly  askance), 
is  loved  and  hated  by  Pope,  is  my  Lady 
Bute's  mother  and  a  great  figure— not 
a  little  dreaded  and  admired— in  a 
great  society,  leaves  her  husband  and 
England  for  many  years'  obscurity  in 
Italy,  and  writes  letters  which  have 
none  o*f  the  delicate  softness  of  Ma- 
dame de  S6vign§  or  the  polish  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  but  a  bold,  vivid,  daring 
portraiture,  and  a  strong,  coarse,  hon- 
est view  of  life,  which  is  no  one's  in 
the  world  but  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's. 

My  Lady  does  not  write  at  nearly 
such  great  length  as  that  witty  enemy 
of  hers— Horace  Walpole.  While  he  is 
etching  in  a  single  light  or  shade  into 
one  of  his  fine  pictures,  she  has  paint- 
ed a  dozen  impressions  with  her  great 
brush.  Is  her  Ladyship's  style  more 
vivid  when  she  is  struggling  home 
from  Constantinople  through  the  Eu- 
rope of  two  hundred  years  ago  with  a 
"numerous  family,  and  a  little  infant 
hanging  at  the  breast"— when  she  is 
writing  from  stormy  Twit'nam  ("Dr. 
Swift  and  Johnny  Gay  are  at  Pope's," 
says  she,  "and  their  conjunction  has 
produced  a  ballad"),  or  as  an  old  wo- 
man, forgotten  by  the  world  she  dom- 
inated, from  Lovere?  One  hardly 
knows.  She  writes  always  with  the 
broadest  humor,  vigor,  and  spirit.  Her 
jolly  laugh  rings  out  from  those  let- 
ters still.  Her  deeper  views  of  life— 
My  Lady  is  surely  the  pluckiest  wo- 
man who  ever  suffered  sorrow— are  as 
fresh  as  if  they  were  written  yester- 
day. There  is  an  honesty  in  her  very 
coarseness,  which  clears  an  air  murky 
with  Swift's  foulness  and  Pope's  in- 
decencies. The  times  she  lived  in  live 
again.  One  sees  the  Continent  of  that 
great    eighteenth    century,     with     its 


"boys  and  governors"  from  England 
doing  the  Grand  Tour,  the  "certain  per- 
son" a  loyal  Hanoverian  must  needs 
avoid  at  Rome,  the  birth-night  and  the 
coronation  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
II.,  the  gay  company  at  the  Bath,  the 
frolics  of  the  Maids  of  Honor,  the 
dull  country  life,  the  easy  morality  of 
the  town,  polite  assemblies  listening 
to  "Tom  Jones,"  the  lords  and  the 
wits,  invincible  old  Sarah  Marlborough, 
"dear  Molly  Skerrit,"  Congreve,  Steele, 
Young,  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  "Sophia," 
Duke  of  Wharton,  "Fanny,"  Lord  Her- 
vey,  great  Burnet  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
greatest  woman  of  the  day,  the  letter- 
writer  herself. 

My  little  Lady  Mary  has,  with  the 
brilliant  exception  of  that  Kit-Cat  in- 
cident, the  dullest  neglected  childhood 
that  ever  prepared  a  woman  for  great- 
ness.    She  is  sent,  when  she  is  still  a 
very  small  shrewd  creature,  to  be  edu- 
cated     by     Grandmamma      Elizabeth 
Pierrepoint,  from  whom,  perhaps,  she 
gets  that  taste  for  reading  which  is  to 
stand  her  in  such  good  stead  hereafter; 
and  is  not  yet  eight  years  old  when 
she  is  removed  to  the  care,  or  the  care- 
lessness, of  his  Grace  her  papa  (her 
mother  is  already  dead),  and  the  so- 
ciety of  her  little  sisters  and  brother, 
and  of  that  good  stupid  old  nurse,  with 
her  tales  of  bogeys  and  hobgoblins  and 
her   Methodist   religion,  ^at   Thoresby. 
"My    own  education    was  one  of    the 
worst  in  the  world,"   says  her  Lady- 
ship, long  after.    Whatever  she  knows 
(and  at  twelve  she  is  imitating  Ovid 
with  a  splendid  audacity,   and  carry- 
ing on  a  "regular  commerce"  with  that 
other  clever  old  grandmother  at  Den- 
bigh, at  a  very  early  age)  she  learns 
mostly    without  assistance.     She    has 
lessons  presently  from   the  professed 
carving  master  three  times  a  week;  Is 
permitted    the  friendship  of    Mistress 
Dolly  Walpole,  the  sister  of  a  certain 
Robert;  and  is  in  years  still  a  child 
and  in  mind  a  woman  in  a  thousand, 
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when  one  day,  at  some  girlish  party, 
she  meets  a  grave  elderly  Mr.  Wortley, 
whom  she  "surprises"  (there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  still  extant  in  her 
own  handwriting)  with  her  vigorous 
criticisms  on  a  new  play. 

My  Lady  Mary  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
afraid  of  this  serious  man  of  affairs 
than  she  is  of  any  other  creature  in  the 
world.  She  expresses  her  opinions  to 
him  no  doubt  with  a  delightful  frank- 
ness and  freedom,  and  looks  up  at  him 
—she  is  in  the  girlish  dawn  of  such 
vivid  beauty  that  it  would  make  any 
opinions  palatable  perhaps— with  the 
eyes  which  a  certain  little  crippled  poet 
is  to  immortalize  hereafter  and  with 
a  shrewdness  and  daring  all  her  own. 
Mr.  Wortley  introduces  her  presently 
(after  an  ingenious  time-honored  meth- 
od) to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne,  and  Mrs. 
Anne,  who  is  very  charming  and  ac- 
commodating, begins  a  regular  corre- 
spondence (the  brother  guiding  the  pen 
as  it  were)  with  "My  dear  Lady  Mary'* 
and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  subt- 
lest love  story  ever  written. 

Her  girlish  Ladyship  at  Thoresby 
understands  very  well  indeed  from  the 
first  those  pompous  compliments  to  her 
wit  and  understanding  from  a  "hum- 
ble servant  of  yours,"  or  "a  Cambridge 
Doctor."  Can't  one  fancy  dearest 
Mary  running  to  her  chamber  to  read 
alone,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  and 
some  fluttering  pride  in  her  heart  per- 
haps, those  remarkably  effusive  pro- 
ductions of  dearest  Anne's,  and  reply- 
ing to  them  with  all  the  spirit  and 
cleverness  she  can  muster  (which  Is 
not  a  little)  by  the  very  next  post?  It 
is  not  until  the  gentle  intermediary  dies 
that  Lady  Mary  corresponds  directly 
with  Mr.  Wortley;  and  by  the  time  she 
does  so,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  they 
are  both  well  on  that  course  which 
never  did  run  smooth. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  from  the  first  (as- 
it  is  from  the  first  the  pair  are  always 
quarrelling  and  wanting  and  distrust- 


ing each  other)  that  Mr.  Wortley  has  a 
passion  for  a  beautiful  creature  rather 
than  a  sober  affection  for  a  great  wo- 
man; while  Lady  Mary  (she  is  but 
twenty  years  old  and  already  far  too 
clever  to  be  happy)  will  have  him  give 
her,  above  everything,  his  respect  and 
esteem,  and  will  bargain,  as  it  were, 
for  a  lifetime  of  content  in  place  of  a 
few  weeks  of  delight  One  can't  some- 
how but  pity  her.  It  is  as  if  she  were 
always  asking  her  heart  if  she  loved 
the  man,  and  could  never  distinguish 
its  answer.  "I  can  esteem,  I  can  be  a 
friend,"  she  says,  "but  I  don't  know 
if  I  can  love." 

And  her  father,  who  first  approved 
of  Mr.  Wortley  as  a  son-in-law,  breaks 
off  the  engagement  on  some  question 
about  settlements  without  consulting 
Lady  Mary,  and  rouses  her  on  a  sudden 
into  fidelity  and  determination.  She 
is  introduced  into  society— a  wit,  a 
beauty,  and  a  duke's  daughter,  has 
plenty  of  admirers  one  may  be  sure — 
and  she  won't  look  at  one  of  them. 
She  is  forbidden  to  speak  or  to  write 
to  Mr.  Wortley.  And  she  meets  him— 
secretly— at  Dick  Steele's;  or  at  Corti- 
celli's,  the  singer;  or  "coming  down- 
stairs after  service  at  St.  James;"  and 
writes  to  him  (even  in  these  secret  let- 
ters the  strange  couple  are  always 
doubting  and  reproaching  each  other) 
by  any  messenger  she  can  get. 

Driven  desperate  at  last  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  suitor  (favored  by- 
My  Lady's  father)  on  the  scene,  the 
lovers  arrange  an  elopement.  "Reflect 
now,  for  the  last  time,"  writes  Lady 
Mary  to  the  man  who  once  showed 
signs  of  declining  to  marry  her  with- 
out a  handsome  dowry,  "in  what  man- 
ner you  must  take  me.  I  shall  come 
to  you  with  only  a  nightgown  and  pet- 
ticoat, and  that  is  all  you  will  get  with 
me."  She  faces  her  fate,  and  decides 
it.  Her  whole  world  is  in  opposition 
to  her.  Her  uncle  tries  to  help  her 
and  cannot.     Brother  William,  whom 
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she  has  trusted  a  little,  falls  her.  Her 
father,  deaf  to  her  passionate  prayers, 
tears,  and  entreaties,  and  as  obstinate 
as  destiny,  has  already  laid  out  four 
hundred  pounds  in  "wedding  cloaths" 
for  the  marriage  of  his  own  choosing. 
The  final  runaway  details  are  arranged 
—the  obliging  friend's  house — "the 
coach  and  six  at  seven  o'clock  to-mor- 
row." And  on  the  last  night  of  all  (or 
what  the  lovers  take  to  be  the  last 
'  night,  for  the  elopement  is  still  further 
frustrated  and  postponed)  Mary  writes 
to  her  lover  that  very  little  letter, 
which  is  so  much  more  pathetic  than 
all  the  long-winded  pathos  of  Clarissa 
over  which  she  is  to  weep  hereafter, 
and  which  begins:  "I  tremble  for 
what  we  are  doing.  Are  you  sure  you 
will  love  me  for  ever?  Shall  we  never 
repent?"  and  ends,  "My  resolution  is 
taken.    Love  me  and  use  me  well." 

The  young  wife  spends  the  first  year 
or  two  of  her  married  life  in  hired 
houses  in  Yorkshire  or  staying  with 
friends,  while  her  husband  is  a  good 
deal  in  London.  The  pair  remain  lov- 
ers a  good  while— or  they  reproach  and 
distrust  each  other,  at  least,  just  as  they 
did  in  their  long  courtship,  for  some 
time  after  the  birth  of  their  son.  Lit- 
tle Edward  is  put  out  to  nurse,  after 
the  pleasing  fashion  af  the  day,  and 
then  returned  to  his  mother,  who  is 
perfectly  bold  and  enterprising  even 
now,  and  tries  on  him,  for  his  delicacy, 
"hazardous  remedies"  like  cold  baths. 
She  offers  her  opinion  pretty  freely, 
too,  to  Mr.  Wortley  upon  his  political 
prospects  (My  Lady  makes  the  mistake 
through  life  of  always  offering  opin- 
ions when  she  has  them,  and  of  always 
having  them  upon  all  subjects),  and 
her  views  are  so  uncommonly  sound 
and  sensible  that  one  doesn't  wonder 
if  Mr.  Wortley— who  looks  out  of  his 
picture  with  lips  very  positive  and  ob- 
stinate—should resent  their  wisdom  a 
little  and  prefer  to  be  clever,  as  it 
were,  by  himself. 


At  the  opportune  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  brings  his  Whig  notions  and 
his  brilliant  wife  to  the  Whig  Court, 
where  her  ladyship  entertains  not  a  lit- 
tle those  dull  Germanic  persons  with 
that  daring  wit  of  hers,  which  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  not  even  of  the  sa- 
cred person  of  her  royal  admirer,  his  lit- 
tle strutting,  stupid,  dapper  Highness 
George,  Prince  of  Wales.  There  is,  in- 
deed, but  one  woman  in  that  circle  who 
is  cleverer  than  my  Lady  Mary— and 
George's  wife,  the  Princess,  has  little 
of  Mary's  bold  beauty  and  charm.  It 
is  at  this  period  of  her  life  that  Mary 
first  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Con- 
greve,  Addison,  and  Vanbrugh,  and  of 
a  certain  little  Mr.  Pope,  most  likely, 
who  very  soon  begins  to  pay  her  those 
witty  indelicate  compliments,  which 
her  ladyship,  who  is  robust  rather  than 
refined,  and  has  a  very  honest  virtue 
protected  by  a  sometimes  (it  is  to  be 
feared)  very  coarse  speech,  values  at 
quite  their  true  worth,  and  ac^^epts 
with  perfect  complacency.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  plenty  of  highflown  admirers 
besides  Mr.  Pope,  to  assure  the  Flavia 
of  those  Town  Eclogues  (which  Lady 
Mary  writes  in  the  year  of  the  happy 
accession  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
I.)  that  even  the  smallpox  has  been 
powerless  to  destroy  her  beauty,  and 
to  very  sincerely  regret,  when  she  ac- 
companies her  husband  on  his  Embas- 
sy to  the  Porte,  the  loss  of  such  a  jolly, 
vigorous,  original,  social  power. 

Mr.  Wortley  and  his  wife— or  his 
wife  and  Mr.  Wortley,  as  one  chooses 
to  put  it— leave  Gravesend  with  two 
servants,  and  a  very  small  son,  on  a 
certain  day  in  July,  1716,  for  Adri- 
anople  and  Constantinople  ma  Rotter- 
dam, the  Hague,  Cologne,  Nuremberg, 
Ratisbon,  and  Vienna.  It  is  at  Rotter- 
dam that  My  Lady  begins  writing,  in 
letters  to  Sister  Mar,  Mr.  Pope,  and 
others,  that  famous  description  of  her 
travels— than  which  there  is,  perhaps, 

none  more  frank,  vivid,  vigorous,  and 
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faithful.  She  writes  under  a  thousand 
difficulties  and  from  all  kinds  of  places. 
She  observes  everything.  She  learns 
all  about  the  manners,  language,  and 
customs  of  the  countries  she  stays  in. 
She  records  the  latest  fashions  in 
Vienna.  She  is  "pretty  far  gone  in 
Oriental  learning"  at  Adrianople.  She 
copies  Latin  inscriptions  from  the 
monuments  at  Eski  Stamboul.  She 
dines  with  a  Grand  Vizier's  Lady,  and 
wears  the  Turkish  habit  in  which  her 
miniature  is  painted.  She  sees  "as 
much  of  the  seraglio  as  is  to  be  seen" 
—which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  much. 
She  writes  a  famous  account,  quite  out- 
spoken and  characteristic,  of  the  baths 
at  Sophia.  She  pays  and  receives  state 
visits.  She  copies  Turkish  verses  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pope.  She  maps  out 
for  herself,  for  a  summier  holiday  at 
Belgrade,  such  a  course  of  study  as 
would  put  a  modern  blue-stocking  (My 
Lady  has  far  too.  keen  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor to  pose  as  a  blue-stocking)  to  the 
blush.  She  observes  the  custom  of  in- 
oculation, and  tries  it  with  a  trium- 
phant success  on  little  Edward.  At 
the  Peri  of  Constantinople  her  little 
daughter  ("the  passion  of  my  life")  is 
born  to  her.  She  has  a  bodily  vigor 
and  courage  not  a  little  extraordinary. 
She  is  at  all  times  mentally  alert  and 
greedy  of  fresh  knowledge  and  new 
impressions.  She  is  now  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old  and  has  the  judgment 
and  wisdom  of  forty.  It  has  already 
become  the  motto  of  her  life  that  "one 
must  pluck  up  a  spirit,"  look  at  the 
humorous  side  of  everything,  and  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  world.  To  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  she  does  not  now  allude  very  much 
in  her  letters.  But  she  speaks  once  of 
her  own  "principles  of  passive  obedi- 
ence" which  carry  her  through  every- 
thing; and  would  find  that  summer  at 
Belgrade  "Elysium  if  it  had  a  river 
Lethe  in  it."  Each  student  of  the  hu- 
man heart  must  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. 


The  little  party  proceed  homewards 
presently  (even  her  Ladyship's  stout 
spirit  fails  her  somewhat  at  the  pros- 
pect of  passing  "those  dreadful  Alps" 
with  her  young  family),  ascend  Mont 
Cenis,  "being  carried  in  little  seats  of 
twisted  osiers,  fixed  upon  poles  upon 
men's  shoulders,"  and,  having  posted 
through  a  France  ripening  to  revolu- 
tion, reach  England  safely.  It  is  on 
her  travels  that  My  Lady  has  received 
those  famous,  witty,  highflown,  arti- 
ficial, and  not  a  little  indecent  letters 
from  Mr.  Pope  (they  are  written  in  the 
language  of  an  exorbitant  passion, 
each  indorsed  by  Mr.  Wortley  and 
copied  by  Mary  verbatim  into  a  diary), 
and  it  is  at  Dover  that  Mary  (who  can't 
for  the  life  of  her  be  prudent  or  re- 
strain that  wicked  wit  of  hers)  writes 
and  sends  to  Pope  a  finely  satirical 
parody  on  his  "Lovers  struck  by  Light- 
ening," which  she  is  to  find  hereafter 
the  sensitive  little  bard  of  Twit'nam 
does  not  at  all  appreciate. 

By  the  time  they  reach  London  Mary 
finds  herself  the  first  woman  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  a  wit  and  a  beauty 
when  she  left,  and  is  now  not  less 
witty  and  beautiful,  and  the  greatest 
traveller  of  her  day.  Pope  has  immor- 
talized her  in  undying  lines.  She  has 
brought  back  with  her  a  splendid 
scheme  for  the  good  of  mankind.  All 
the  talent  of  her  country  is  at  her  feet. 
She  has,  indeed,  in  her  absence  lost  cer- 
tain illusions  and  replaced  them  by  a 
plucky  philosophy.  She  is  no  longer 
the  girl  arguing  with  her  lover  on  the 
subtleties  of  love,  and  dreaming  in  her 
heart  of  a  happiness  in  which  her  sage 
head  would  never  let  her  believe.  She 
and  Mr.  Wortley  have  accepted  the 
most  fatal  of  all  alienations  and  are 
very  good  friends. 

She  is  so  famous  and  "pulled  about" 
presently  over  this  inoculation  scheme 
that  he  takes  a  villa  for  her  at  literary 
Twit'nam,  where  she  lives  with  a 
"small,    snug  set  of  dear    Intimates," 
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gallops  across  country  to  get  away 
from  a  melancholy  which  she  is  fight- 
ing with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  all  her 
life,  minds  the  children  ("My  daughter 
.  .  .  grows  a  little  woman,"  she 
writes),  sends  to  Paris  for  the  latest 
fashions,  and  satisfies,  so  far  as  she 
can,  the  most  insatiable  passion  for 
learning  that  ever  a  woman  had. 

She  has  "dear  Molly  Skerrit"  to  stay 
with  her  presently— Molly  hereafter  be- 
coming the  stepmother  of  Mary's  bit- 
ter,   briliant    rival,    Horace    Walpole. 
Mary  runs  up  to  town  for  a  masquer- 
ade   or  the  birthnight;    and  back    to 
Twit'nam  to  escape  those  married  lov- 
ers "beautiful  Molly  Lepell"  and  "Fan- 
ny," Lord  Hervey,  who  are  "perpetu- 
ally   cooing"  in  her    ladyship's    town 
house.     She  goes  to  the  Bath  and  the 
Wells  to  see  the  company  and  preserve 
herself  from  boredom.    She  writes  the 
latest  town  scandals  in  the  most  per- 
fectly direct  language  to  Sister  Mar, 
in     Paris.      She   has    all    the     births, 
deaths,  marriages,  divorces,  intrigues, 
and  the  most  piquant  of  little  stories  at 
her  fingers'   ends.     At  Twit'nam   she 
sees    "Mr.    Congreve    sometimes    and 
very    seldon    Mr.  Pope."     She    is    in- 
volved in,  and  extricates  herself  from, 
a   money    affair    connected    with    the 
South  Sea  Bubble  and  a  Monsieur  Es- 
mond.   She  has  an  "immortal  quarrel" 
with    "Sophia,"  Lord  Wharton.      She 
writes  a  ballad  on  a  notorious  advent- 
ure of  a  certain  Mrs.  Murray,  and  is 
quite  surprised  when  Mrs.  Murray  is 
offended  and  attacks  her  ladyship  "in 
very    Billingsgate  at  a    masquerade." 
(It  is  characteristic   of  Mary  that   all 
through  her  life  she  never  understands 
why  any  one  should  feel  hurt  at  being 
the  butt  of  her  jolly  laugh  or  the  ob- 
ject of  her  candid  satire.)     My  Lady's 
father  dies,  at  the  end  not  quite  un- 
forgiving.    "That    ungovernable    little 
rake,"  her  son,  runs  away  from  school. 
Her   daughter   is  growing  up    at    her 
side.      She  is    herself  getting    nearer 


middle    life— perfectly    humorous    and 
plain-spoken,  and  not  at  all  xefined. 

It  is  not  known  at  precisely  what 
time  in  her  career  the  coldness  that  has 
been  between  her  and  Pope  since  that 
Dover  parody  of  Pope's  "Lovers" 
breaks  suddenly  into  fire.  Before  she 
settles  at  Twit'nam  the  little  bard  is 
still  writing  her  fine  letters  (though 
briefer  and  colder  than  they  used  to 
be),  and  it  is  at  Mr.  Pope's  request  she 
has  her  portrait  painted  by  Kneller. 
And  then  of  a  sudden  the  pair  are  at 
each  other  tooth  and  nail,  vilifying  and 
insulting  each  other,  furious,  unscrupu- 
lous, unclean.  My  Lady  gets  the  worst 
of  it,  of  course.  She  is  the  less  in  the 
wrong,  it  seems.  No  woman  (and  my 
Lady  Montagu  least  of  any  woman  in 
the  world)  could  be  defamed  so  foully 
and  make  no  reply.  If  she  is  beaten  by 
the  matchless  malignity  of  the  little 
Popish  bard,  she  makes  a  good  fight 
for  it,  at  all  events,  and  hasn't  any 
overstrained  delicacy  in  alluding  to  her 
enemy's  doubtful  ancestry  and  person- 
al defects.  Can't  one  fancy  her,  stung 
to  the  last  point  of  passion  at  length 
by  some  unquotable  couplet  of  that 
evil  genius  collaborating  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  himself  has  good  cause 
to  hate  Pope,  and  is  himself  a  poet, 

(The  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleased 

to  say. 
Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a 

day), 

and  fiashing  out  those  famous  verses 
which  end: 

Then  whilst  with  coward-hand  you 
stab  a  name. 

And  try  at  least  t'assassinate  our  fame, 

Like  the  first  bold  assassin's  be  thy  lot. 

Ne'er  be  thy  guilt  forgiven,  or  forgot; 

But,  as  thou  hat'st,  be  hated  by  man- 
kind. 

And  with  the  emblem  of  thy  crooked 
mind 

Mark'd  on  thy  back,  like  Cain,  by 
God's  own  hand. 

Wander,  like  him,  accursed  through 
the  land. 
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The  lines  are  not  genius,  perhaps, 
but  there  is  such  a  rage  in  them  that 
one  can  but  think  Pope's  "furious  Sap- 
pho" must  have  made  him  wince  at 
last. 

The  effort  exhausts  her  somehow. 
She  is  indeed  always  more  or  less 
game  for  a  fight,  if  the  expression  may 
be  used,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life, 
but  she  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  ca- 
pable of  throwing  off  her  burdens  and 
laughing  at  them  as  she  used  to  be. 

The  "lies"  of  "the  wicked  wasp  of 
Twickenham"  can't  but  affect  one  who 
thinks  "the  most  groundless  accusation 
is  always  of  ill  consequence  to  a  wo- 
man." She  has  nothing  to  keep  her  in 
a  country  where  all  friends  are  read- 
ing such  accusations,  loudly  disbeliev- 
ing them,  and  wondering  a  little  if 
there  is  not  some  truth  in  them  after 
all.  Edward  is  wild  and  away.  My 
Lady's  "dear  child"  is  married  to  Lord 
Bute,  and  has  her  own  cares  and  inter- 
ests; while  Mr.  Wortley  is  to  follow 
his  wife  to  the  Continent  in  a  six 
weeks  which  extend  into  many  years, 
during  which  husband  and  wife  ex- 
change innumerable  letters,  over  which 
the  world  may  still  conjecture. 

One  wonders  if  My  Lady  leaving 
England  for  the  second  time— fifty 
years  old  and  not  a  little  failing  in 
health— contrasts  this  going  with  that 
earlier  brilliant  journey  to  the  Porte. 
She  is  famous  enough  now;  and  then 
still  hoped  for  better  things  than  fame. 
She  turns  her  back  resolutely  on  her 
old  world  and  looks  out  for  a  new;  cul- 
tivates a  very  agreeable  general  ac- 
quaintance at  Venice,  visits  La  Trappe 
at  Florence,  all  the  "fine  buildings, 
paintings,  and  antiquities"  at  Rome, 
settles  for  a  while  at  Chambery  and 
Avignon,  and  finally  for  years  at 
Lovere. 

There  have  been,  naturally,  a  thou- 
sand surmises  as  to  the  motives  which 
induce  her  to  remain  away  from  her 
husband,  her  daughter,  and  her  coun- 
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try  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
She  makes  interests  and  a  world  for 
herself,  very  carefully,  in  the  various 
places  at  which  she  stays.  Here,  she 
teaches  the  old  priests  of  the  town 
whist  and  plays  with  them— penny 
points— regularly  every  evening.  There, 
she  has  a  garden  and  dairy,  bees  and 
silkworms.  She  walks  and  rides.  She 
studies  medicine  a  little  and  doctors 
the  simple  people  about  her.  The  trav- 
elling English  come  to  visit  her.  She 
has  a  blessed  quarrel,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  things,  with  a  certain  Car- 
dinal Querini  (My  Lady  has  always  at 
least  one  quarrel  on  hand,  it  seems). 
Her  rank,  her  wit,  and  her  reputation 
make  her,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
the  lioness  of  all  the  simple  parties  she 
attends,  and,  true  to  her  principle  of 
so  banishing  care,  she  attends  all  she 
can.  Her  dearest  Lady  Pomfret,  to 
whom  she  is  always  writing  in  terms 
of  a  delightfully  extravagant  compli- 
ment, comes  to  see  her.  The  woman 
who  once  was  worshipped  by  all  the 
wit  in  England,  makes  a  "very  shining 
figure"  in  a  very  little  Italian  com- 
munity by  the  introduction  of  "cus- 
tards, cheesecakes,  and  mince  pies." 
There  is  nothing  beneath  her  notice,  as 
it  were.  If  one  is  to  be  content,  one 
must  be  interested  above  all  in  the 
trifles  of  the  passing  moment.  Human 
nature,  too,  is  human  nature  here  as 
at  Twit'nam  or  in  town,  and  My  Lady 
studies  it  with  an  irresistible  twinkle 
in  those  clever  eyes,  and  not  a  little 
melancholy  sometimes  in  her  heart. 

That  she  has  always  a  clinging  to  the 
country  from  which  she  has  banished 
herself  will  certainly  not  be  doubted 
by  the  readers  of  the  letters  of  this 
period  of  her  life.  She  has  her  views 
still  (expressed  quite  plainly  in  her 
characteristic  fashion)  on  its  politics, 
its  future,  its  Court  scandals,  its  lit- 
erature. 

My  Lady's  dear  daughter  is  always 
sending  her  mother  (with  a  very  proper 
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and  British-matronly  regret  that  My 
Lady  should  read  such  "lumber") 
boxes  of  the  latest  fiction  ("Pamela," 
"Tom  Jones,"  "Roderick  Random"), 
which  Mary,  who  preserves  a  number 
of  girlish  traits  to  the  very  end  of  her 
life,  sobs  over,  and  despises,  and  sits 
up  all  night  to  devour.  As  to  that  dear 
daughter  herself,  she  is  in  her  mother's 
thoughts  and  heart  always.  My  Lady, 
who  won't  ever  let  herself  be  senti- 
mental, and  is  parted  from  her  child  by 
her  own  act  alone,  writes  her  letters, 
in  which  through  the  sound  common- 
sense,  the  wisdom,  and  the  mirth,  one 
may  hear  very  plainly  a  crying  note, 
not  a  little  pathetic,  of  yearning  and 
tenderness.  The  daughter  forgets  to 
write  sometimes,  but  the  mother  never. 
If  My  Lady  lacks,  as  some  say,  a  thou- 
sand virtues,  she  is  at  least  capable  of 
one  infinite  affection. 

She  writes  to  her  husband  too.  The 
causes  of  their  long  separation  are, 
perhaps,  like  the  causes  of  a  yet  more 
famous  estrangement,  too  simple  to  be 
easily  found  out.  They  remain  appar- 
ently good  friends.  They  are  quite 
solicitous  about  each  other's  health 
and  welfare.  They  discuss  the  sub- 
jects they  have  in  common — which  are 
not  a  few.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  them  to  want  to  see  each  other.  Per- 
haps they  do  not  realize  how  long  they 
have  been  parted;  or  find,  by  some  tacit 
agreement,  that  they  can  like  and  re- 
spect each  other  better  apart  after  all. 

Mary  has  been  away  from  him  one- 
and-twenty  years  when  the  news  of 
her  husband's  death  reaches  her.  She 
is  herself,  by  now,  old  and  broken  in 
health.  "I  am  preparing  for  my  last 
and  longest  journey,"  she  writes,  "and 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  this  dirty 
world."  Can't  one  fancy  her  recalling 
for  a  while  that  bold  bid  for  happiness 
of  her  daring  youth— that  brief  dream 
to  which  the  awakening  came  so  soon? 
She  is  at  Venice,  and  alone,  as  she  has 
been  alone  almost  all  her  life,  and  as  all 


great  people  must  be  perhaps.  And  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  woman  reas- 
serts itself,  and  she  returns,  in  spite  of 
"a  great  snow,  weak  sight,  trouble  of 
mind,  and  a  feeble  body,"  to  England. 

What  a  return  it  must  be!  The  so- 
ciety she  left  behind  her  has  passed 
away.  There  is  a  new  king  on  the 
throne,  and  the  dawn  of  a  better  age 
in  the  land.  The  "dear  child"  from 
whom  My  Lady  parted  is  a  middle- 
aged  woman.  Mary's  own  wit  and 
fame  are  nothing  to  this  new  world. 
Only  one  person  even  remembers  to  be 
malicious,  and  that  is  a  certain  little 
cynical  rival  letter-writer,  who  calls 
upon  her  Ladyship  in  Hanover  Squarp 
and  goes  home  to  speak  "of  that  old, 
foul,  tawdry,  painted,  plastered  person- 
age." My  Lady  has  other  visitors, 
kindly  and  generous.  A  "terrible  dis- 
temper" that  has  come  upon  her,  "the 
most  virulent  cancer  I  ever  heard  of," 
can't  abate  the  woman's  spirit  and 
courage.  She  faces  death  as  brave- 
ly as  she  has  faced  life.  She  has, 
to  the  end  almost,  "more  than  the 
vivacity  of  fifteen."  Not  a  month 
before  her  death  she  is  at  a  party 
at  Lady  Bute's— with  that  hideous 
disease  concealed  under  fine  cloth,es 
and  the  paint  and  plaster  at  which 
Horace  Walpole  mocked.  Can  any 
one  but  admire  such  pluck?  The 
last  letter  she  writes  is  to  do  a  friend 
a  service.  The  physicians  soothe  the 
dreadful  tortures  of  her  last  days  with 
hemlock.  And  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1762,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her 
age,  and  after  a  career  extraordinarily 
daring  and  chequered,  dies  My  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

As  to  the  robust  genius  of  the  wo- 
man, about  that  at  least  there  can  bie 
very  little  doubt.  No  written  opinions 
have  ever  received  so  completely  the 
sanction  of  posterity  as  her  Ladyship's. 
It  is  Mary  who  writes  "2Ve  plus  ultra'^ 
in  her  copy  of  "Tom  Jones"  and  char- 
acterizes "Pamela"  as  "the  joy  of  the 
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Chambermaids  of  all  nations."     It  is 
Mary  who  speaks  of  Cousin  Fielding 
"as    having    no    choice   but    to    be    a 
hackney    writer  or    a  hackney    coach- 
man;"   and   of    the    then    anonymous 
"Rambler"  as  the  work  of  a  "laborious 
author,"  and  written  "in  the  style  that 
is  proper  to  lengthen  a  paper."     She 
would  not  be  such  a  true  woman  as  she 
is  if  she  could  give  Swift  (Swift  being 
Pope's  friend)  all  his  due,  or  such  a 
great  mind  if  she  could  altogether  deny 
his  dark   and   dreadful   genius.      Her 
range   of    reading    is    extraordinarily 
catholic    and    versatile.      She    quotes 
Italian  poetry  and     the  plays  of    the 
Restoration.      She  reads  Hobbes,  Boil- 
eau,  Rousseau,  and  Jeremy  oilier.  She 
is  familiar  with  Virgil  and  Theocritus. 
She    is  "scarcely    twenty  years    old" 
when  she  translates,  in  a  week  of  soli- 
tude, the  "Enchiridion"    of    Epictetus. 
She  writes  French  essays— not  in  very 
good  French,  to  be  sure,  but  in  pretty 
daring  and  untrammelled  French  after 
all.  Her  poems  are  uncommonly  hasty, 
clever,  and  candid,  as  one  might  ex- 
pect them  to  be.    She  writes  a  history 
—also    very    candid,     no    doubt— and 
burns  it.      What  an  energetic  intelli- 
gence it  is!      What  a  pose  of  learning 
such  ^  woman  might  have  made  if  she 
had  chosen!    And  she  writes:  "I  do  not 
doubt  God  and  nature  have  thrown  us 
(i.  e.,  women)  into  an  inferior  rank;  we 
are  a  lower  part  of    the  creation,  we 
owe  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
superior    sex,  and    any  woman    who 
suffers  her    vanity  and  folly  to  deny 
this  rebels    against    the  law  of     the 
Creator  and  indisputable  order  of  nat- 
ure;" and  apologizes  to  Lord  Bute  for 
recommending     that     his     daughters 
should  have  a  learned  education,  not 
indeed,  that  they  might  share     "that 
fame    which    men  have    engrossed  to 
themselves,"    but    simply    to    amuse 
their  solitude,  moderate  their  passions, 
and  teach  them  "to  be  contented  with 
a  small  expense."    Mary  has,  in  fact, 


that    rare  quality  in    clever    women- 
wisdom.    Her  axioms  are  not  half  as 
brilliant  as  some  people's,  but  they  are 
infinitely  more  true.    "There  is  nothing 
more  foolish,"  she  says,     "than  to  be 
too  wise  to  be  happy."      "Greneral  no- 
tions   are  generally  wrong."     "Where 
passion  is  only  on  one  side,  every  mar- 
riage must  be  miserable."       "In  this 
mortal  state  of  imperfection,  fig-leaves 
are  as  necessary  for  our  minds  as  for 
our  bodies,"  and     (from     her  own  ex- 
perience, perhaps),  "A  love  may  be  re; 
vived  which   absence.    Inconstancy,  or 
even  infidelity  has   extinguished;    but 
there    is  no  returning    from  a  d^goU 
given  by  satiety."      She  does  not  lay 
herself  out  to  be  witty,  as  it  were;  she 
is    content  to  be  wise.      She  is  not  a 
bit  averse    to  being    criticised,  or    to 
fighting  the  critic,  if    he  is  uncompli- 
mentary.   She  lacks,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  finer  graces  of  style;    but  her  let- 
ters have  that  one  supreme  charm,  be- 
yond all  other  letters    ever  published, 
or  ever  written  perhaps— they  are  her- 
self. 

Take  up  her  volumes  and  you  see 
not  only— or  chiefly— the  chameleon 
world  she  portrayed,  but  the  woman 
who  portrays  it.  There  she  is,  with 
her  stout,  shrewd,  wise  old  face,  look- 
ing at  you  through  the  pages.  Are 
you  a  humbug  of  any  kind?  Be  sure 
Mary  has  found  you  out,  as  she  found 
out  the  little  weak  points  of  St.  John 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Samuel  Richardson, 
the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  the 
false  prudes  of  society.  She  will  quar- 
rel with  you— for  sixpence.  She  will 
tell  you  a  jolly,  imprudent,  scandalous 
story  before  she  has  known  you  five 
minutes;  and  laugh  that  loud,  candid 
laugh  of  hers  at  quite  a  doubtful  joke. 
Mention  the  immortal  name  of  a  little 
crooked  poet,  and  the  old  eyes  will 
flash  fire,  hate,  and  rage;  and  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  and  there  will  come  a 
something  on  the    old  face   that   will 
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warn    you  that    Mary  knows    how  to  and    fighting    and    vanquishing    him 

hold  that  imprudent    tongue    of    hers  again,  when  he  gets  up,  newly  armed 

sometimes,  and  on  one  subject  at  least  (as  he  always  does),  the   next   day  or 

to  keep  the    world  at  bay.      She    has  the  day  after  that.      The  firm  mouth 

been  dead— is  it   a  hundred   years?—  will  soften  into  a  rare     tenderness  at 

with  a  fine  cenotaph  to  her  memory  in  the  mention  of  her  Ladyship  of  Bute. 

Litchfield  Cathedral;  and  as  she  stands  Who  is  it  says  that  Mary  is  close-fist- 

beside  you,  you  can  hear  her  old  heart  ed  about  money,  careless  about  person 

still  beating   life,  fight,    and    courage,  and  reputation,   malignant,   shameless. 

You  can  see  the  human  sadness  under-  vile?     What  does  it  matter  who  says 

neath  the  twinkle  in  the  eyes,  and  re-  it?      When  you  read    the  letters    you 

mmber  how  she  is  all  her  life  battling  look  up  at  her,  not  doubting,  and  lean 

the  demon  Melancholy,  and  vanquish-  across  a  century  to  take  her  hand, 
ing  him,  and  laughing  at  him  prostrate,  <S.  Q.  Tallentyre. 
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Dennis  was  hearty  when  Dennis  was  young, 
High  was  his  step  in  the  jig  that  he  sprung. 
He  had  the  looks  an'  the  sootherin'  tongue,— 
An'  he  wanted  a  girl  wid  a  fortune. 

Nannie  was  gray-eyed  an'  Nannie  was  tall. 
Fair  was  the  face  hid  in-undher  her  shawl, 
Troth:  an'  he  liked  her  the  best  o'  them  all,— 
But  she'd  not  a  traneen  to  her  fortune. 

He  be  to  look  out  for  a  likelier  match. 
So  he  married  a  girl  that  was  counted  a  catch. 
An'  as  ugly  as  need  be,  the  dark  little  patch,— 
But  that  was  a  thrifle,  he  tould  her. 

She  brought  him  her  good-lookin'  gould  to  admire. 
She  brought  him  her  good-lookin'  cows  to  his  byre, 
But  far  from  good-lookin'  she  sat  by  his  fire,— 
An'  paid  him  that  "thrifle"  he  tould  her. 

He  met  pretty  Nan  when  a  month  had  gone  by. 
An*   he  thought  like  a  fool  to  get  round  her  he'd   try; 
Wid  a  smile  on  her  lip  an'  a  spark  in  her  eye- 
She  said,  "How  is  the  woman  that  owns  ye?" 

Och,  never  be  tellih'  the  life  that  he's  led! 
Sure,  many's  the  night  that  he'll  wish  himself  dead. 
For  the  sake  o'  two  eyes  in  a  pretty  girl's  head,— 
An'  the  tongue  o'  the  woman  that  owns  him. 

Blackwood-s    Macazine.  Moiva  O'Neill. 
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"My  good  cousin,  I  can  do  nothing 
for  a  proscribed  Girondin:  you  may 
think  yourself  lucky  to  have  kept  your 
head  on  your  shoulders,  unlike  your 
master  Vergniaud.  Be  ofC  while  you 
can,  before  you  are  caught." 

"And  how  am  I  to  get  out  of  Strass- 
burg?"  I  said,  remembering  bitterly  the 
days  when  my  cousin  St.  Just  made 
my  father's  house  his  home. 

"True— you  may  be  watched  and  laid 
hold  of.  Well,  I  can  do  this  for  you. 
We  want  a  messenger  to  take  round 
the  last  decree  of  the  Convention,  clos- 
ing the  churches  and  deposing  the 
priests,  to  the  mountain  villages  in  the 
Vosges.  The  man  whose  duty  it  is  has 
fallen  sick,  or  so  he  says— I  expect  he 
is  afraid  of  the  peasants.  If  you  take 
his  place,  it  will  frank  you  out  of  the 
city,  and  once  in  the  mountains,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  stay  there,  and  let  no  one 
know  you  are  Charles  Chapelain." 

Thus  it  was  that  within  a  month 
after  poor  Vergniaud's  execution,  I, 
formerly  his  secretary,  was  toiling  up 
the  mountain  road  towards  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche— almost  the  last  valley  on  my 
list.  I  had  taken  my  message  to  vari- 
ous mountain  villages,  where  the  cur6 
of  the  place  had  received  my  intelli- 
gence sometimes  with  anger,  some- 
times with  tears  and  prayers,  as 
though  I,  whose  own  neck  was  in  peril, 
could  help  or  hinder  the  work  of  the 
Convention.  At  the  last  drinking-shop 
where  I  paused  to  fortify  myself 
against  the  cold  with  a  glass  of  eau-de- 
vie,  the  superstitious  clowns  had  got 
word  of  my  mission  and  driven  me  out, 
and  a  boy  had  followed  me  along  the 
snowy  road  with  a  parting  stone  or 
two.  Evening  was  closing  above  the 
snow-clad  hills,  gray  and  dreary,  and 
my  heart  was  as  desolate  and  dreary  as 


the  weather.  I  began  to  doubt  wliether 
the  life  of  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
was  preferable  to  the  guillotine  itself. 

At  last  a  woodman  came  down  a 
steep  path  to  my  right  with  a  bundle 
of  wood  on  his  back.  I  accosted  him 
to  ask  my  road. 

"T^  Waldbach,  sir?"  he  said,  doffing 
his  cap  in  quite  a  courtly  manner. 
"Permit  me  to  show  you  the  way. 
Doubtless  you  are  one  of  Papa  Ober- 
lin's  visitors." 

"No,"  I  said,  somewhat  surprised 
that  he  spoke  intelligible  French  in- 
stead of  mountain  patois,  "I  came  on 
the  business  of  the  Republic.  But 
who  is  Papa  Oberlin?    Your  priest?" 

"No,  not  our  priest,  our  pastor.  We 
are  Protestants,  we  others  in  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche;  though  Papa  Oberlin  does 
not  like  the  word:  he  says  it  divides  us 
from  our  neighbors,  and  calls  himself 
an  Evangelical  Catholic.  As  for  names, 
what  care  I?  I  only  know  I  am  of 
Papa  Oberlin's  religion,  that  is  all." 

And  as  we  went  on  our  way,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  many  things,  all  of 
which  were  to  the  credit  of  Papa  Ober- 
lin^ Papa  Oberlin  had  insisted  on  their 
making  the  roads,  and  had  helped 
with  his  ovm  hands  to  build  the  bridge 
over  the  foaming  Bruche;  he  had  start- 
ed schools  in  all  the  hamlets  of  the  val- 
ley; he  had  sent  the  young  men  to 
Strassburg  to  be  taught  to  be  carpen- 
ters and  wheelwrights  and  black- 
smiths, so  that  they  could  get  their 
tools  made  and  repaired  in  their  own 
valleys;  he  had  made  them  plant  po^ 
tatoes  and  fruit-trees,  and  started  spin- 
ning-wheels in  every  cottage,  so  that 
the  women  now  spun  for  a  Strassburg 
factory,  and  earned  as  much  as  a 
thousand  louis  in  the  winter,  when  all 
used  to  be  idleness  and.  starvation. 
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"But  this  Papa  Oberlin  of  yours 
must  be  a  magician!"  I  said,  willing  to 
play  off  the  clown's  country  supersti- 
tions. 

"Yes,  sir,  that  he  is,"  said  my  friend. 
"Not  a  black  wizard,  look  you,  but  a 
holy  man  who  prays  and  talks  with 
angels.  For  his  wife  died  ten  years 
ago,  and  when  he  walks  along  the  road 
he  sees  her  and  talks  to  her  still;  and 
they  say  she  comes  to  him  in  the  night 
and  gives  him  counsel  what  he  had 
better  do.  And  in  his  study  he  has  a 
great  board  painted  black,  and  on  it 
he  writes  the  names  of  all  those  in  the 
village  who  are  in  need  body  or  soul, 
that  he  may  pray  for  them.  I  went  to 
see  him  when  my  wife  was  ill,  and  he 
took  a  bit  of  chalk  and  chalked  up  my 
name  there.  'Now  I  shall  pray  for  you 
and  Manette,'  said  he;  and  I  doubt  not 
he  did,  and  that  for  his  prayers  my 
wife  recovered.  And  as  for  his  medi- 
cines—I can  remember  when  you  had 
to  go  and  get  a  charm  from  a  witch  to 
cure  you  of  the  fever;  but  he  just  took 
me  up  the  mountain  to  a  place  where 
the  gentians  grew,  and  bade  me  pick 
them  and  brew  them  thrice  a  day 
and  drink.  He  knows  every  herb 
on  the  hills,  and  whether  it  harms  or 
heals." 

In  such  talk  we  came  to  a  place 
where  two  roads  parted,  and  I  went 
on  my  way,  wondering  much  how  this 
Papa  Oberlin  would  take  the  orders  I 
had  to  bring.  When  I  came  near 
Waldbach,  out  of  a  little  cottage  is- 
sued a  short,  sturdy  little  man  in  black 
breeches,  gray  stockings,  an  old  black 
coat,  green  and  shiny  with  age,  and  a 
cocked  hat.  When  he  saw  me  he  ad- 
vanced towards  me  and  bowed  so  low 
that  his  hat  well-nigh  swept  the 
ground.  His  weatherbeaten  face  was 
vivacious  and  animated,  and  his  long 
hair,  already  gray,  reached  below  his 
collar. 

"It  is  bad  travelling  in  this  weather, 
sir,"  said  he,  after  we  had    given  and 


received    salutation.     "You    come    to 
visit  one  of  my  people?" 

"No,  citizen,"  I  replied,  calling  up 
my  most  Kepublican  form  of  address; 
"I  come  on  public  business  from  Citi- 
zen St.  Just  at  Strassburg.  I  have  to 
inquire  for  the  person  of  most  weight 
in  the  village— not  being  the  cur6  or 
pastor— and  to  deliver  to  him  tiie  latest 
decree  of  the  Convention.  May  I  ask 
the  citizen  to  whom  I  should  carry  my 
message?" 

"To  Sebastian  Scheidecker,  sir.  He 
it  is  who  lives  in  yonder  house  with 
the  gable  showing  between  the  trees; 
he  unites  in  one  the  functions  of  medi- 
cine and  instruction  of  youth.  He 
will  be  happy  to  welcome  one  who 
represents  to  us  our  glorious  and 
well-beloved  Republic,  which  God 
preserve!" 

There  was  so  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  man's  voice  as  he  uttered  the  name 
of  the  Republic  that  I  felt  cheered  at 
the  thought  that  here  at  least  I  should 
not  find  one  who  was  unwilling  and 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  great 
ideas  of  the  Revolution,  like  some  of 
the  worthy  priests  in  the  valleys  I  had 
left.  He  conducted  me  to  Citizen 
Scheidecker's  house,  a  wooden  cottage 
with  small  windows  and  a  steep  roof 
with  projecting  eaves  like  the  rest,  and 
we  entered  and  found  the  citizen  look- 
ing over  a  pile  of  copy-books,  while  his 
wife,  in  the  close  cap  worn  by  all  Al- 
sace women,  was  boiling  cabbage  for 
the  children's  supper.  Scheidecker 
took  us  out  of  his  kitchen  into  his 
other  room,  which  was  spotless,  but 
very  cold,  and  which  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  his  best  bed.  I  unfolded  my 
paper  and  read  out  the  decree  of  the 
Convention,  commanding  that  all  places 
of  religious  worship  should  be  closed 
throughout  France.  As  I  did  so,  Ober- 
lin and  Scheidecker  looked  at  one  an- 
other. It  was  difficult  to  say  which 
looked  the  more  dismayed.  The  Vosges 
folk  do  not  show  their  feelings  quite 
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so  plainly  as  we  more  mercurial 
Parisians;  nevertheless,  when  I  read 
out  the  decree,  both  groaned  deeply. 
Scheidecker  said,  "Our  poor  souls!" 
and  Oberlin  said,  "Our  poor  country!" 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  both  sat 
still,  considering. 

"Then  we  shall  have  no  service  on 
Sunday?  Surely  the  Republic  might 
grant  us  one  Sunday  more,"  said 
Scheidecker  at  last,  looking  up  to 
Oberlin. 

"The  Republic  makes  no  exceptions," 
I  said.  "And,  citizens,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  advise  you,  I  would  not  ut- 
ter any  remarks,  such  as  you  might  be 
disposed  to  make  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  which  being  overheard  might 
be  construed  as  disloyalty  to  the  Re- 
public." 

"Sir,"  said  Oberlin,  "not  one  can  ac- 
cuse ws,  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Republic!" 

Yet  I  saw  his  hands  twitching  as  he 
grasped  his  staut  walking  stick,  and  I 
felt  that  Hubert  might  have  a  bad 
time  of  it  if  he  came  in  his  way.  When 
he  reached  the  door,  however,  he 
turned  round  and  spoke  gently  enough. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "you  have  but  done 
your  duty  as  the  servant  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
supper  this  evening.  Scheidecker,  you 
will  advise  with  this  gentleman  as  to 
a  bed?" 

And  with  a  sweeping  bow  he  went 
out,  while  Scheidecker  consulted  his 
wife  as  to  where  I  should  lie  that 
night 

Oberlin's  fare  was  not  luxurious, 
though,  as  I  afterwards  learnt.  It  was 
added  to  in  my  honor.  Besides  his 
children  and  servants,  ten  or  twelve 
guests  were  present  at  the  board;  we 
supped  on  vegetable  soup  and  white 
bread;  black  bread  would  have  been 
the  meal  but  for  Oberlin's  hospitality 
to  me.  Among  the  guests  was  a  very 
charming  young  lady  called  Mademoi- 
selle Th^rese,  respecting  whom  I  may 


some  day  have  a  little  story  to  tell. 
No  guests  were  called  here  by  any  but 
their  Christian  names,  and  in  those 
days  many  were  almost  as  much 
afraid  of  learning  another  man's  previ- 
ous history  as  of  telling  their  own.  We 
sat  side  by  side  at  the  meal,  but  kept 
our  own  counsel.  I  gave  my  name  as 
Citizen  Charles  only. 

Oberlin  did  not  mention  the  decree 
of  the  Convention  or  the  policy  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  good  talker, 
and  he  kept  the  conversation  in  hand, 
first  talking  of  botany,  and  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  common 
plants  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
arnica  which  grows  about  thosti  moun- 
tains, and  then  describing  to  us  the 
mystical  properties  of  colors,  and  how 
he  always  knew  a  person's  character 
after  he  had  led  him  up  to  a  chart 
which  hung  in  his  room  representing 
variously  colored  stones,  and  telling 
him  to  choose  the  one  which  he  ad- 
mired the  most.  When  he  talked  he 
was  bright  enough,  but  when  he  did 
not  talk  he  looked  sad  and  anxious. 
After  supper  he  dismissed  us. 

"It  is  earlier  than  we  usually  part,'* 
he  said,  simply,  "but  I  have  much  to 
pray  about  to-night." 

The  hostess  to  whom  Scheidecker  in- 
troduced me  proved  to  be  so  clean  and 
civil  that  I  determined  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  her  for  the  present.  Tues- 
day was  the  day  on  which  I  arrived  at 
Waldbach,  and  on  the  following  Fri- 
day I  perceived  all  the  men,  in  their 
best  clothes,  hastening  over  the  sunlit 
snow  towards  Scheidecker's  house. 
Oberlin,  I  was  told,  had  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  at 
twelve  o'clock.  As  there  was  no  work 
going  on  it  was  a  pleasant  excitement 
for  them  to  obey  the  call;  and  finding 
that  the  meeting  was  free  I  went  there  , 

too,  to  find  out  how  this  Christian  Re- 
publican would  act  in  circumstances 
which  must  to  him  prove  so  confound- 
ing. 
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The  room,  which  was  schoolhouse,  as 
well  as  living-room  of  the  family,  to 
save  firing  in  the  winter,  was  crammed 
so  that  I  could  only  stand  in  the  door- 
way. Oberlin  stood  on  the  raised 
estrade;  his  face  had  lost  its  sad- 
ness, and  looked  serene  and  slightly 
humorous.  When  he  began  to  speak 
I  observed  that  he  had  a  very 
fine  voice,  with  deep  and  sweet  tones 
in  it 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "you  have 
heard  of  the  orders  that  have  come 
down  from  Paris— from  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  Monsieur  Citizen 
Robespierre  is  the  head.  I  need  hot 
say  that  they  have  grieved  you  as  they 
have  grieved  me;  but  we  have  not  met 
here  to  discuss  our  feelings,  but  to 
take  measures  as  to  what  has  to  be 
done  next.  Things  stand  thus:  I,  with 
all  ministers  of  religion  throughout 
France,  have  been  forbidden  to  exer- 
cise any  ministerial  function,  and  you 
have  been  forbidden  to  assemble  your- 
selves together  in  church.  You  all 
fully  understand  this?" 

A  murmur  of  sighing  assent  ran 
through  the  room. 

"But  we  have  received  orders  to  do 
some  other  things,  which  we  will  now 
endeavor  to  carry  out.  First  of  all, 
we  must  appoint  a  president  for  our 
commune.  I  propose  our  friend,  Se- 
bastian Scheidecker." 

"Papa  Oberlin,  Papa  Oberlin!"  said 
the  rough  mountain  voices,  but  Oberlin 
smilingly  shook  his  head. 

"No,  my  friends,  I  decline  this  post, 
and  I  beg  you  out  of  friendship  to  me 
to  appoint  our  good  friend  Sebastian 
to  the  office.  I  have  good  reasons,  be- 
lieve me."  Accordingly,  Scheidecker 
was  elected  president  by  acclamation, 
and  Oberlin  went  on:  "The  Govern- 
ment orders  further  that  the  president 
should  appoint  an  orator  who  is  on  cer- 
tain days  to  make  orations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  each  commune  on  subjects  de- 
cided by  the  Government.    Mr.  Presi- 


dent, may  I  suggest  that  you  should 
now  name  the  orator  whom  you  ap- 
point?" 

"I  name,"  said  Scheidecker,  "M. 
Oberlin  as  the  best  orator  in  this  place, 
and  I  expect  that  every  citizen  here 
will  agree  with  me."  At  this  there 
was  a  roar  of  applause,  and  the  men 
began  to  catch  an  inkling  of  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this,  and  nudged  each  other's, 
ribs  with  nods  and  knowing  smiles. 
Oberlin  went  on  gravely:  "In  order  to 
pronounce  an  oration  we  must  have  a 
place  to  hold  the  hearers.  This  room 
is  already  full,  though  no  women  are 
present,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  ex- 
clude women  from  the  benefits  devised 
by  the  Government.  There  is  no  room 
large  enough  at  the  Presbytery,  and 
certainly  none  in  the  other  houses  of 
the  village.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  meeting-place  would  be  in  the 
building  we  used  to  call  the  church." 
Here  there  was  an  immense  scraping 
of  sahots  on  the  stone  fioor.  "Now," 
said  Oberlin,  "we  have  to  fix  the  day 
of  meeting.  On  Monday,  Wednesday^ 
and  Friday  many  of  you  go  to  the 
Strassburg  market;  on  Tuesday  thp 
women  are  washing  and  would  not  be 
able  to  come;  on  Thursday  the  chil- 
dren have  a  holiday,  and  of  that  holi- 
day it  would  be  wrong  to  deprive 
them;  on  Saturday  work  has  to  be  fin- 
ished up  to  be  taken  to  the  factory.  It 
appears  to  me  that  no  day  would  be 
so  convenient  as  the  day  we  used  to 
call  Sunday.  Does  this  approve  itself 
to  you?  Supposing  we  hold  the  ora- 
tion on  the  day  formerly  called  Sun- 
day, at  nine  o'clock  in  the  moniT 
ing,  the  hour  which  we  used  to  find 
most  convenient  for  divine  service, 
in  the  building  formerly  called  the 
church?" 

The  meeting  dispersed,  looking  much 
more  cheerful  than  on  its  arrival,  and 
on  the  Sunday  following  every  one  in 
the  village  mustered  at  the  church 
door.    Oberlin  came  from  his  house  ar- 
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rayed  in  black  gown  and  bands;  he  un- 
locked the  church  door,  and  the  con- 
gregation trooped  in  and  sat  down  in 
their  accustomed '  benches.  Oberlin 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and 
publicly  took  off  his  gown  and  bands, 
which  his  housekeeper,  Louise,  re- 
ceived from  him  and  folded  up  with 
great  care. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "it  is  for  you 
to  decide  from  what  part  of  the  build- 
ing I  shall  speak  the  oration." 

"From  the  pulpit,  from  the  pulpit,  of 
course,"  they  replied;  and  Oberlin  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  looked  round 
upon  the  congregation  with  a  grave 
face,  yet  with  humor  twinkling  in  the 
corner  of  his  eye. 

"Citizens,"  he  said,  "according  to  the 
decree  of  the  Government,  I  have  to 
speak  to  you  against  tyrants,  and  to 
suggest  to  you  the  best  means  for  end- 
ing their  power.  This  is  what  I  pro- 
pose to  do  to-day.  Now  we,  iu  our 
quiet  village,  have  none  of  the  tyrants 
of  whom  we  read  in  history,  and  I  will 
not,  therefore,  speak  to  you  about 
them;  but  I  will,  instead,  speak  to  you 
of  some  very  terrible  tyrants  whom 
we  may  find  among  us,  and  even  en- 
throned in  our  own  hearts.  These  ty- 
rants are  avarice,  impurity,  hatred, 
malice,  impiety,  and  selfishness.  I  in- 
tend to  speak  to  you  of  these  tyrants, 
and  of  the  one  and  only  means  of 
destroying  their  power— faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  having  ar- 
rived at  this  point,  Oberlin  proceeded 
to  preach  an  admirable  sermon,  which 
only  differed  from  any  other  sermon 
in  that  he  addressed  his  hearers  as 
"My  dear  citizens"  instead  of  "My 
dear  brethren"— that  is,  when  he 
thought  of  it  in  time. 

After  the  sermon,  he  said,  "Now, 
citizens,  we  will  sing  together  some  na- 
tional melody  with  suitable  words. 
The  words  will  be  found  in  the  psalm- 
book.  Let  us  sing  Psalm  xv." 
The  psalm  was  sung,  and  the  congre- 


gation departed.  I  went  out  with  them, 
in  order  to  hear  their  remarks. 

"We  had  the  sermon  and  the  hymn, 
but  no  prayer,"  said  some  one  as  we 
came  out. 

"No,  we  are  going  to  have  the  prayer 
now,  at  Scheidecker's,  and  Louise  is 
going  to  hold  a  prayer  meeting  for  the 
women  at  the  Presbytery,  and  on  an- 
other Sunday,  Legrand  will  pray  at 
Scheidecker's,  and  the  Papa  will  pray 
with  the  women." 

"Why  that  old  Republic  could  not 
have  let  us  alone  passes  my  under- 
standing. And  the  Papa  always  spoke 
of  it  as  so  good  and  glorious." 

"He  says  the  Republic  is  one  thing, 
and'  the  men  who  form  the  Govern- 
ment are  another." 

And  then  one  of  the  speakers  saw 
that  I  was  listening,  and  nudged  his 
neighbor  for  silence;  and  I  saw  that 
even  here  among  the  mountains  cau- 
tion and  suspicion  had  crept  into  the 
minds  of  the  mountain  folk. 

Some  one  came  behind  me,  and  took 
my  arm.    It  was  Oberlin  himself. 

"Citizen,  when  you  return  to  Strass- 
burg,  you  will  at  least  report  that  all 
that  we  have  done  in  to-day's  business 
was  done  in  strict  obedience  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,"  said  he. 

"Sir,"  I  said,  "I  shall  not  return  to 
Strassburg.  I  am  a  proscribed  Giron- 
din,  and  I  have  been  warned  to  lie 
hid  among  the  mountains  if  I  desire  to 
keep  my  head  upon  my  shoulders.  If 
you  do  not  fear  the  presence  of  a  fugi- 
tive here,  I  should  like  to  make  Wald- 
bach  my  hiding-place." 

*'You  are  not  the  first,"  said  Oberlin, 
smiling.  "All  the  guests  with  whom 
you  have  dined  and  supped  since  you 
have  been  in  the  valley  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  yourself.  You  are  very 
welcome  to  the  hospitality  of  our  vil- 
lage." 

"Then  you  do  not  fear  informers?"  I 
said. 

"Nay,"  said    Oberlin;    "the    only  in- 
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former  that  we  fear  is  the  Recording 
Angel,  who  might  cause  the  blessed 
Saviour  one    day  to  say,     *I     was     a 
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stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in.'  Stay 
with  us." 
And  I  stayed. 

M.  Bramston. 


SOME  WOMEN  POETS.* 


Human  nature  hungers  after  the  con- 
crete.   It  is  this  hunger  which  reduces 
religions  to  creeds,  which  credits  the 
more  tangible  things  of    life  with  the 
more    positive  existence,    which    con- 
fines  truth   to   facts,  which   demands 
the  biographies  of    well  known    men 
and  women.     It  is  not  suggested  that 
the  desire  after    concrete  presentment 
implies    indifference     to    the     reality 
which  lies  behind  appearance;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  the  effort  to  touch  that 
reality  that  men  demand    some  mani- 
festation of  it  which  they  may  grasp 
with  their  senses  or  understand  with 
their  reason.     Consciously  or    uncon- 
sciously,   they  seek,  in   the    shadows, 
substance;    in  the  creeds,  religion;    in 
the   illustrations   of    truth,   the   truth 
itself;  and,  in  the  actions,  the  likes  and 
dislikes,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  fel- 
lows, the  personality  which  is  the  most 
definite,  yet  the  most  indefinable,  the 
most  elusive  and    the  most   essential, 
part  of  each  one  of  us.    There  is  a  fac- 
ulty which  can  best  be  described,  per- 
haps, as  intuitive  insight;  it  helps  to 
form  what  is  called  tact,  it  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  sympathy,  by  means  of  it 
much  unspoken  interchange  of  thought 
and  emotion  is  carried  on.      This  is 
the  faculty  which,  common  to  the  ma- 
jority  of    people,  keen    only    in    the 
minority,    enables    us    to    apprehend 
most  distinctly  that  subtle  essence  of 

•  1.  The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. Edited  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.  Two  Vols. 
London,  1897. 

2.    Christina    Rossetti,    a    Critical     and     Bio- 
graphical   study.    By    Maclsenzie    Bell.    1898. 


another's  being  which  we  term  person- 
ality; but  just  because  that  essence  is 
a  subtle  thing,  and  just  because  the 
surest  means  of  touching  it  is  an  im- 
palpable means,  we  desire  of  the  one 
an    obvious  manifestation,  we    substi- 
tute for  the  other  a  collection  of  facts 
and  acts,  of    circumstances  and     sur- 
roundings, of  habits  and  the  details  of 
personal     appearance.      The  desire  is 
legitimate,  the  method   of   its   pursuit 
serviceable;  that  the  one  should  be  un- 
attainable, the  other  inadequate,  is  due 
to  the  limitations  of  translation;  limita- 
tions inevitable,  whether  we  mean  by 
translation  the  rendering  of    one  lan- 
guage  into   another,    of   thought   into 
speech,  or  of     invisible    realities  into 
visible  form.    But  there  are  degrees  of 
limitation,  as  there  are  diversities  of 
method;  and  the  first  step  towards  un- 
derstanding the  personality  of  another 
being  is  to  find  out  in  what  way  that 
personality  manifests  itself  most  clear- 
ly and  most  accurately;  in  other  words, 
to  choose   the   method   which,  consid- 
ered in  its  relation  to  a  particular  per- 
son, is  subject    to  the  fewest    limita- 
tions. 

Biography  is  the  most  widely  accept- 
ed means  of  revealing  personality,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  the 
only  one;  for  that  intuitive  faculty 
spoken  of  above  is  robbed  of  its  value, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  limited  in 
its  operation  to  the  comparatively  tew 
who  come  into  contact  with  those  men 
and  women  whom  the  multitude  electa 
to  know,  to  criticise,     or    to  imitate. 
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Biography,  then,  the  record  of  a  man's 
daily  life  and  work,  the  results  of  what 
he  does  or  writes  or  paints— these  are 
the  only  means  of  learning  what  he  is, 
o-r  has  been,  open  to  the  world  at 
large;  and  of  these,  biography  is  the 
one  almost  universally  chosen.  In  the 
case  of  men  and  women  of  action,  the 
choice  is  a  just  one,  for  their  work  lies 
in  what  they  do;  they  express  them- 
selves in  deeds;  their  influence  over 
their  fellows,  the  good  or  evil  they 
bring  about,  the  fame  they  achieve, 
are  the  results  of  acts;  their  lives  are 
lives  of  incident,  of  movement,  form 
part  of  history,  march  with  and  by 
events.  Biography,  therefore,  records 
what  is  most  interesting  in  such  lives; 
autobiography,  set  forth  in  reminis- 
cences or  letters,  throws  light  on  the 
motives  which  prompt  action,  and  on 
the  habitual  tone  of  mind  and  bent  of 
character  of  the  man  who  leads  or  con- 
trols his  fellows;  and  the  two  together 
form  a  fairly  adequate  means  of  reach- 
ing a  conception  of  personalities  which 
reveal  themselves  in  acts. 

But  there  are  other  lives,  lived  often 
in  obscurity,  lacking  in  outward  inci- 
dent, interest,  or  variety.  Such  lives 
have  been  lived  by  people  who  influ- 
ence the  whole  world;  people  who 
make,  not  history,  but  the  spirit  which 
directs  the  course  of  it,  who  create,  if 
not  heroes,  a  standard  of  heroism,  who 
live,  not  in  deeds,  but  in  ideas;  the  pio- 
neers, if  not  the  leaders  of  men;  the 
thinkers,  philosophers,  painters,  mu- 
sicians, poets.  They  live  in  ideas,  not 
deeds;  they  are  thinkers;  the  very 
statement  implies  that  the  way  to  un- 
derstand them  is  not  the  way  of  biog- 
raphy, the  record  of  daily  life,  of  acts, 
of  outward  appearance:  for  in  their 
work,  the  achievements  which  survive 
them,  is  to  be  found  their  only  ade- 
quate expression;  in  their  writings, 
pictures,  songs,  is  their  truest  life, 
their  most  vivid  experience.  Not  that 
one  would  deny  to  biography  its  obvi- 


ous merits,  uses,  and  advantages;  an 
account  of  the  surroundings  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  life  may,  and  undoubt- 
edly often  does,  help  towards  a  right 
understanding  of  an  artist's  work,  a 
just  appreciation  of  its  intention;  but, 
whereas  the  men  and  women  of  action 
live  most  truly  and  forcibly  in  their 
acts,  the  artist  and  the  thinker  find 
their  truest  existence  in  that  inward 
mental  life,  which,  in  each  one  of  us, 
runs  side  by  side  with  the  outer  life, 
dominating  or  subordinate  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperament,  the  in- 
herent selfhood  of  each  individual. 
Biography  is  far  from  useless,  is  in  no 
case  to  be  despised,  as  a  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  person- 
ality of  a  singer  or  a  seer;  but  it  is  in- 
adequate; taken  by  itself,  it  may  be 
misleading;  for  it  is  to  the  works  of  the 
seer  or  the  singer  that  we  must  go  for 
the  gist  and  meaning  of  lives  which 
come  to  their  own  most  completely  in 
and  through  the  world  of  inner  con- 
sciousness. Autobiography  is  a  means 
of  knowing  and  estimating  personality 
midway  in  importance  between  biog- 
raphy on  the  one  side,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  itself  by  its  works,  by  what  it 
does,  creates,  or  formulates,  on  the 
other;  midway  in  this,  that  it  is  more 
direct  than  the  first,  and  less  spon- 
taneous, because  more  conscious,  than 
the  second.  The  most  spontaneous 
form  of  autobiography  is  the  form  of 
letters;  but  letters,  again,  may  be 
either  a  mirror  or  a  curtain;  they  may 
illuminate  biography  and  explain 
achievement,  or  they  may  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  significance  of  both. 

"The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning"  and  the  "Life  of  Christina 
Rossetti"  illustrate  these  theories. 
Mrs.  Browning's  correspondence  is  a 
faithful  record  of  her  life;  a  life  rich, 
not  so  much  in  incidents  as  in  impres- 
sions and  emotions;  for  though  she 
lived  at  the  time  and  on  the  scene  of  a 
great  political  drama,  her  pari:  was  the 
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part  of  an  onlooker;  she  was  not 
amongst  the  actors,  but  in  the  audi- 
ence; her  enthusiasm,  her  passionate 
Interest,  were  born,  not  of  personal  is- 
sues at  stake,  but  of  intense  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of-  a  people  she  loved, 
and  of  hero-worship  of  a  man  to  whose 
character  she  yielded  unquestioning 
admiration,  and  in  whose  policy  she 
put  unswerving  faith.  If  the  mere 
events  of  her  life  were  chronicled,  the 
chronicle  would  be  but  a  scanty  one. 
The  earlier  part  of  that  life  was  passed 
in  a  restricted  atmosphere;  bodily 
weakness  made  her  for  many  years  al- 
most a  prisoner,  limiting  her  inter- 
course with  her  fellows,  save  by 
means  of  correspondence,  to  the  nar- 
row circle  of  her  own  family  and  a 
very  few  friends;  and  later  on,  when 
the  romance  of  her  courtship  and  mar- 
riage was  past,  and  her  husband  led 
her  out  into  a  wider  world,  her  lot  was 
cast,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  pleasant 
plains  of  happiness,  untouched  by  ad- 
ventures, picturesque  or  terrible,  un- 
broken by  dramatic  incident  or  un- 
usual experiences.  Such  a  life  as  hers, 
lived  by  an  ordinary  woman,  would  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  multitude 
of  ordinary  lives;  but  Mrs.  Browning 
was  not  an  ordinary  woman;  and  it  is 
her  self,  her  qualities  of  heart  and 
brain,  which  lift  her  existence  above 
the  monotony  of  the  commonplace,  and 
give  it  interest,  variety,  and  individu- 
ality. It  is  true  that  she  had  oppor- 
tunities of  intercourse  with  many  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters  and 
intellects  of  her  day;  but,  allowing 
that  some  of  those  opportunities  were 
due  to  her  husband's  position,  some 
were  also,  and  some  altogether,  due  to 
her  own  achievements;  and  the  results 
she  won  from  them,  the  friendships 
she  formed,  the  interests  she  accumu- 
lated, were  owing  to  her  own  talents, 
her  own  charm,  her  own  personality. 
That  personality  was  essentially  fem- 
inine; womanly,  too;  and  the  terms  are 


not  synonymous,  nor  are  the  qualities 
indicated  by  them  always  found  in 
combination;  for  womanliness  implies 
a  certain  strength,  whereas  feminity 
may  exist  with  or  without  strength; 
the  latter  is  foreign  to  virility,  while 
the  former  may  be  virile,  and  yet  dis- 
tinctively characteristic  of  a  woman's 
nature  and  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's poetry  is,  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gree, the  expression  of  herself,  the 
outcome  of  her  individual  opinions, 
einotioAS,  tastes,  beliefs,  and  hopes. 
Her  personality  as  represented  in  her 
letters  is  identical  with  that  revealed 
in  her  poems;  her  mental  development 
records  itself  in  both;  her  weakness 
and  her  strength  proclaim  themselves 
alike  in  the  easy,  conversational  prose 
and  in  the  sometimes  faulty,  always 
sincere,  generally  impulsive  verse. 
But  the  letters  reflect  the  outer  daily 
life,  its  trivial  incidents,  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  humor  and  pathos;  while  in 
the  poems  is  contained  her  view  of  life 
as  a  whole,  the  end  and  aims  of  it,  her 
conception  of  its  meaning,  its  bearing 
upon  her  inmost  intellectual  self,  the 
significance  which  her  spirit  read  in  or 
into  it.  The  two  records  are  in  har- 
mony, the  letters  supplementing  the 
poems  and  showing  the  woman  chiefly 
in  her  womanhood,  while  the  works  re- 
veal the  poet;  for  in  Mrs.  Browning  the 
woman  and  the  poet  were  rarely  far 
away  the  one  from  the  other,  and  were 
never  wholly  parted. 

Not  so  with  Christina  Rossetti.  The 
woman  breathes  low  in  her  writings; 
if  she  raises  her  voice,  it  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  saint  or  a  mystic.  There  is 
a  certain  aloofness  in  her  poetry;  the 
emotion  in  it  is  of  a  more  abstract 
character  than  that  which  utters  itself 
—sometimes,  indeed,  with  too  shrill  a 
note— in  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
It  is  as  though,  when  in  the  mood  to 
sing,  she  betook  herself  to  some  far- 
off  domain,  in  the  world,  perhaps,  yet 
not  quite  of    it,  where  the  passions  of 
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the  world,  though  strong,  are  not 
stormy,  where  emotion,  though  it  pos- 
sess the  singer,  may  not  •  master  her. 
In  her  life,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie Bell,  we  look  in  vain  for  traces 
of  the  poet  soul  which  dominates  her 
published  works.  The  biographical 
part  of  the  book  is  an  account  of 
trivial  doings  and  sayings,  interspersed 
with  scant  quotations  from  unremark- 
able letters,  the  whole  conveying  the 
impression  of  a  woman  who  might  be 
somewhat  of  a  prig,  very  much  of  a 
devotee,  not  noticeably  individual  in 
character  or  gifted  in  mind;  conscien- 
tious, loving  and  sincere,  to  the  same 
extent  as  many  other  good  women, 
but  not  in  any  unusual  degree  original, 
thoughtful,  or  imaginative.  One  turns 
from  this  unsatisfying  narration  of 
her  surface  life,  from  the  scraps  of 
correspondence,  behind  which  her  per- 
sonality lurks  blurred  and  indefinite, 
to  the  poetry  wherein  her  spirit,  free 
and  unconstrained,  declares  itself  with 
no  uncertain  sound,  but  with  a  note  in- 
dividual, distinct,  and  sublimely  sim- 
ple. Such  a  personality,  marked  and 
impressive  to  those  who  came  into  di- 
rect contact  with  it,  expressed  itself 
but  faintly  in  acts  which  can  be  re- 
corded; and  letters  were  obviously  not 
to  Christina  Rossetti,  as  to  Mrs. 
Browning,  a  vehicle  of  spontaneous 
expression.  One  feels,  in  reading 
them,  as  though  they  must  have  been 
more  of  a  task  than  a  pleasure  to  her; 
they  contain  here  and  there  a  few 
opinions,  but  they  have  no  distinctive 
atmosphere;  they  breathe  of  letter- 
writing,  not  of  a  particular  writer  of 
letters. 

But  the  poems  show  her  very  self, 
restrained,  direct  and  sincere.  The 
outer  life,  as  pictured  in  the  biography, 
gives  an  impression  of  monotony,  of 
being  bound  down  to  the  level  of  the 
commonplace;  but  there  is  nothing 
commonplace  or  monotonous  in  the 
poems.     Quaint,  often,  in  diction,    ap- 


proaching occasionally  to  colloquialism 
in  phrase,  the  touch  is  always  sure  and 
distinctive,  the  language,  though  child- 
like sometimes,  is  never  trivial.  Take, 
for  example,  these  two  stanzas  from 
"Bird  or  Beast:"— 

Did  any  beast  come  pushing 
Through  the  thorny  hedge 
Into  the  thorny  thistly  world 
Out  from  Eden's  edge? 

I  think  not  a  lion. 
Though  his  strength  is  such; 
But  an  innocent,  loving  lamb 
May  have  done  as  much. 

The  last  stanza,  especially,  is  well-nigh 
prosaic,  both  in  rhythm  and  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  just  misses,  in 
fact,  being  ridiculous;  yet  it  is  poetry, 
not  prose,  and,  though  almost  fantas- 
tic in  its  extreme  simplicity,  is  not  ab- 
surd. Few  writers  could  have  ren- 
dered so  quaint  a  fancy  so  quaintly, 
but  Christina  Rossetti's  poems  contain 
many  instances  of  the  kind;  and  so 
strongly  characteristic  are  they  of  her 
individuality  that  one  is  tempted  to  ad- 
vance the  seeming  paradox  that  it  is  in 
her  least  personal  poems,  those  in 
which  symbolism  and  allegory  pre- 
dominate, that  we  get  the  truest  pre- 
sentment of  her  personality.  For  the 
purely  devotional  writings,  outcome  as 
they  are  of  an  elementary  part  of  her 
nature,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ex- 
pression of  that  one  part  only,  and 
lack  the  peculiar  quality  which  is  the 
hall-mark  of  her  veritable  self.  They 
are  poetical,  but  the  poetry  is  less  in- 
evitable in  them  than  the  religious 
feeling;  the  soul  of  the  poet  is  dom- 
inated by  the  heart  of  the  saint.  The 
statement  again  sounds  paradoxical, 
inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  generally  cred- 
ited with  qualities  more  spiritual  than 
those  assigned  to  the  heart;  but  the 
spirit  of  Christina  Rossetti  had  a  wider 
vision,  understanding,  and  sympathy 
than  could  be  contained  within  the 
limits  of  definite  religious  feeling  or  a 
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conscious  creed;  and  the  poet's  per- 
ception, apprehending  intuitively  the 
spiritual  element  and  import  in  much 
not  commonly  associated  with  religion, 
was  more  inherently  part  of  herself 
than  the  devotional  consciousness 
which  both  animated  and  controlled 
her  heart.  Nevertheless,  some  of  her 
religious  poems  rank  amongst  the 
finest  in  the  language;  but  their  merit 
seems  almost  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  purely  devotional  feeling;  that  is 
to  say,  that  those  in  which  the  poet's 
fancy  proclaims  itself  in  quaint  con- 
ceits and  imagery— bringing  to  the 
reader's  mind  that  foremost  master  of 
sacred  verse,  George  Herbert— have 
greater  strength  and  greater  distinction 
than  those  in  which  the  saintly  impulse 
gives  utterance  to  the  emotions  of  the 
sinner.  Yet  there  are  exceptions;  for 
instance,  the  fine  appeal  by  Christ  to 
a  human  soul,  entitled  "The  Love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  Knowledge"— 
verses  which,  devoid  of  imagery  and 
direct  in  phrase,  are  instinct  with  a 
dignity,  restraint,  and  pathos  which 
stamp  them  as  a  masterpiece.  The 
metre  is  in  singular  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  poem.  Listen  to  the  first 
few  lines  of  it:— 

I  bore  with  thee  long,  weary  days  and 
nights. 

Through  many  pangs  of  heart,  through 
many  tears; 

I  bore  with  thee,  thy  hardness,  cold- 
ness, slights. 
For  three-and-thiFty  years. 

Reproach  lies  in  the  cadences,  but  re- 
proach waited  on  by  tenderness;  form 
and  substance  are  mated  here  with 
complete  felicity.  Then  there  are  the 
poems  which,  though  not  classed  by 
their  writer  amongst  the  devotional 
pieces,  are  stni  religious  in  sentiment. 
Such  are  "Amor  Mundi"  and  "Up- 
Hill,"  and  such,  though  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, is  "Twice."  "Up-Hill"  is  a  fine 
example  of  that  extreme  directness  of 


utterance  peculiarly   characteristic   of 
its  author,  and  by  means  of  which  she 
produces  some  of  her  finest  effects;  a 
directness  entirely  unaffected  and  un- 
studied,   the  natural   expression    of  a 
nature  child-like  in  its  simplicity.      It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
her  Italian  origin  bore  upon  her  men- 
tal constitution;    but    it    would    seem 
certain  that,  while  her  .brother,  Dante 
Gabriel,  drew  from  the  land  of  his  an- 
cestry  a   lavishness   of    warmth   and 
color,  a  wealth  of  diction    and  idiom, 
typical  of  the  South,  Christina's  heri- 
tage lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  that 
unfaltering  completeness  of  imagina- 
tion which  made  the  unseen  worlds  of 
Dante  into  realities,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  readers.    An  unhesi- 
tating capacity  for  make-believe  is  a 
necessary  quality  in  such  an  imagina- 
tion,   a  capacity  common    to   children 
and    to  poets;    for  to  the  poet  or   the 
child  the  thing  which  he  imagines  is, 
whether  his  conception  be  founded  on 
tangible  objects   which   he  transforms 
at  will,  or  grow  out  of  "airy  nothings." 
This  quality   was  strong   in  Christina 
Rossetti;     her  conceptions  were  never 
blurred,     nor    her    thoughts    indeter- 
minate;  the  mental  images  in  which 
they  clothed  themselves  were  vivid  to 
her  vision,  and    their    embodiment  in 
words     was     the    congruous    outward 
presentment  of  the  inward  ideas. 

Besides  this  simplicity  of  conception 
and  expression,  one  is  conscious  of  a 
certain  austerity  in  the  writer,  which 
opposes  exaggeration  of  emotion  or 
language,  anc^  which,  though  her  fancy 
may  exercise  itself  in  symbolism  or 
imagery,  forbids  floweriness  of  speech. 
To  this  austerity,  touched  here  and 
there  by  asceticism,  is  due,  perhaps, 
the  absence  of  sentimentality  from  her 
poetical  utterances;  she  may  be  slight- 
ly morbid  now  and  again,  she  is  con- 
stantly romantic,  but  she  is  never  sen- 
timental. And  the  more  human,  the 
more  what  is  called  secular,  the  char- 
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acter   of    her   verses,  the     more    pro- 
nounced is  the  austerity.      She  wrote 
many  love  poems,  many  poems  of  sor- 
row and  of  parting;  but  in  none  is  the 
joy  delirious,  the  passion  vehement,  or 
the  sorrow    desperate;    yet  the    con- 
trolled atmosphere  of  them  is  due   not 
to  paucity  of  feeling,  but  to  plenitude 
of  restraint;  somewhat,    too,    to    that 
aloofness  of  attitude  spoken  of  above, 
which  seems,  in  a  sense,  to  lift  her  out 
of  the  tumult  of  the  world  and  set  her 
on  a  remoter  plane;  the  plane,  it  may 
be,  of    veritable    art      The  inference 
would  be  logical,  for    Christina   Ros- 
setti  was  as  eminently  an  artist  as  she 
was  emphatically  a  poet;  instinctively 
and    unconsciously    an    artist,    as    is 
shown    by  the   fact  that    her    style, 
though    peculiarly    her     own,  is  free 
from  mannerisms.    And,  being  a  poet, 
she  revealed    herself    most  surely  in 
those  poems  which  are  the  direct  out- 
come of    the  poet's    involuntary  atti- 
tude, not.   in  the  writings    colored  by 
personal  feeling.  It  is  commonly  taken 
for  granted  that  it  is  to  the  autobio- 
graphical touches    in  the  works  of    a 
writer  that  we  must    look  for  indica- 
tions of  himself.    Limited  to  the  term 
indications,  the  theory  may  hold  good; 
by  such  means  tendencies    and  tastes 
may  declare  themselves;  circumstances 
and  conditions    may  be  hinted    at  or 
described;     all     the  details,  in     fact, 
which  a  friend     might  relate  about  a 
man  may  be  set    down,  more  or  less 
accurately,  more     or  less     openly,  in 
what  are  called    personal    references; 
but  it  is  in  the  more  poetical  part  of  a 
poet's  work    that    his  essential     self 
more  positively  reveals  itself;  it  is  his 
most  impersonal,    his    most    abstract 
utterances  which  bear  the  true  stamp 
of  his  innermost  personality;  and  the 
greater  the  poet  the  more  emphatically 
is  this  the  case.    In  dealing  with  wom- 
en poets,  this  consideration  is  doubly 
important;  for  women,  as  a  rule,  have 
a    tendency  to  put    more  of    what  is 


called  personal  feeling  into  their  writ- 
ings   than  men;  their  creative   mental 
life  is  less  distinct  from  the  outer  prac- 
tical one  than  is  the  case  with  men,  as 
is  evidenced  from    the  fact    that  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  spirit   of    a  woman's 
work  and  her  conduct  in  complete  an- 
tagonism, while  with  men  poets,  paint- 
ers, and  artists  of  all  kinds,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  a  frequent  one.    The  rea- 
son   is    that    a    woman's    personality 
dominates  and  permeates  her  charac- 
ter  to  a  greater   degree   than    does  a 
man's;  and,  if    we  separate  character 
from  personality,  of  which  it  is  but  a 
part,  and  not  the  whole— is,  indeed,  in 
a  sense,  but  one  of  the  mediums  for 
the     expression     of     personality— we 
shall    understand    why    characteristic 
tendencies  and  feelings    appear    more 
frequently  and    more  pronouncedly  in 
women's  writings  than  in  men's:  that 
is  to  say,  that,  to  the  extent  to  which 
personality  pervades  character,  will  a 
writer's  characteristic  opinions  and  at- 
titude appear  in  his  writings;  whereas, 
the  more  distinct  is  the  inner  from  the 
outer    life,  the  less  does    the  autobio- 
graphical element  enter  into  his  work. 
Yet,  in  the  latter  case,  the  more  dis- 
,tinctive  will    that  work  be,  the  more 
positive  will  be  the  impress  upon  it  of 
the  inward  spirit  of  the  man,  his  ulti- 
mate personality.      With   the   greatest 
poets    this    is  demonstrably  so.    Who 
could  tell  from  his  writings  whether 
Shakespeare,  in  his    daily  life,  was  a 
sad  man  or  a  sorry  one;  what  his  cir- 
cumstances   were,     or    his    opinions; 
whether   the  world    went    well    or  ill 
with  him?    And  this  is  the  case  apart 
from  his  dramatic  writing;  his*  poems 
throw  as  little  light  upon  his  surface 
character  and  existence  as  his  plays 
do,  while  both    bear  the  impress  of  a 
spirit  unique  and  consistent;  his  per- 
sonality   is    manifest,     though    what 
would  be  called  his  personal  character- 
istics remain  in  obscurity. 
Christina  Rossetti   is  a  woman   poet 
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whose  finest  work  is  uncolored  by  her 
individual    experiences     or    opinions; 
and  in  this,  that    her  poems   express 
her  abstract  spiritual     self,     lies  her 
greatest  distinction.      This  it  is  which 
gives  her  a  higher  place  in  the  poets' 
kingdom  than  can  be  accorded  to  Mrs. 
Browning,  wtiose  work,  larger  in  vol- 
ume, greater  in  scope,  more  intellectu- 
ally thoughtful  than  that  of  her  sis- 
ter poet,  has  yet  less  originality  of  im- 
agination, and  is  lacking  also  in  beauty 
of   form,    the  sense   of    which  was  a 
never-failing  element  in  all  that  Miss 
Rossetti  put  forth.  For  in  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, as  th«  woman  is  never  quite  sub- 
merged in  the  artist,  so  the  imagina- 
tive idea  is  constantly  colored  by  the 
emotional    impulse.     In    her    longest 
poem,  "Aurora    Leigh,"  we    are  con- 
scious throughout  of  the  author's  point 
of  view.      Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
speaks  in   the  person   of  her   heroine, 
acts  as  she  would  have  acted  had  she 
been  a  man  in  the  position  of  Romney 
Leigh,  feels  as  she  would  have  felt  had 
she  suffered     the  wrong  suffered  by 
Marian     Earle.      And     her     attitude 
towards  the  problems  with  which  she 
deals  is  not  dramatically  negative,  but 
clearly  manifest;  it  is  emphatically  the 
attitude  of  the  generous  woman  who, 
beginning  to  reflect  upon  certain  facts 
and  inequalities  of  social  life,  is  stirred 
to  emotion,  keen,  indignant,  and  some- 
what sentimental,   and  who  is   delib- 
erately   defiant    of    the    conventional 
standard  of  propriety  of  her  day.    Mrs. 
Browning   felt   passionately,    and"  the 
passionate    emotion    characteristic  of 
herself    and  evident    in  her  letters  is 
characteristic  also  of    her  best  work, 
forming  at  once  its  greatest    strength 
and  the  chief  element  of  its  weakness. 
For  intensity  of  emotion  may  find  full 
expression   only   when   the   treatment 
of  it  is  dramatic;  when  it  Is  lyrical— 
and  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry  is  gener- 
ally lyrical  in  spirit,  though  it  is  vari- 
ous  in     form— emotion,    if   it   be    not 


bound  fast  to  dignity  by  the  strong 
bands  of  artistic  restraint,  tends  to 
become  exaggerated.  This  exaggera- 
tion of  sentiment  into  sentimentalism 
mars  with  its  weakness  much  of  what 
the  poet  made;  but  in  the  "Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese"  the  woman  and 
the  poet  would  seem  to  be  fused  in  a 
combination  which,  in  the  result,  has 
the  effect  of  an  abstract  person- 
ality. The  woman's  emotion  is  pres- 
ent, indeed,  and  strongly;  but  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  so  controlled  by  rever- 
ence of  that  which  inspires  it,  that  its 
flow,  though  full  and  free,  is  measured, 
its  expression,  though  impulsive,  is 
dignified  by  that  purity  of  utterance, 
exempt  from  mannerisms,  which  re- 
sults from  nobility  of  feeling  made 
shapely  by  definiteness  of  thought. 
Emotion  here  is  subject  to  law,  the 
law  of  restraint,  and,  rising  above  sen- 
sation, becomes  exalted,  ordered,  and 
serene. 

What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the 

wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes. 

This  is  a  fine  idea,  made  finely  pal- 
pable; and  the  whole  series  of  sonnets 
is  rich  in  quotable  lines,  in  striking 
thoughts  and  apt  expressions.  Writ- 
ten out  of  the  heart  of  a  woman  to  the 
man  she  loved,  the  poet's  soul  informs 
them,  raising  love  from  "an  emotion 
to  a  motive,"  changing  it  from  a  fire 
that  bums  to  a  light  that  illumines, 
subduing  the  wail  of  desire  to  the 
chant  of  endurance.  We  seem  to  hear 
in  these  sonnets  something  of  the 
same  note  which  distinguishes  the 
love  poems  of  Christina  Rossetti,  a 
note  which  forbids  tumult  and  defeats 
despair,  a  joy  in  love  which  is  con- 
cerned, not  with  the  fulfilment  of  its 
cravings,  but  with  the  realization  of 
its  finest  capacities.  Yet,  in  these  two 
lovers  of  Italy,  the  one  with  the  Ital- 
ian blood    in  her  veins  preserves   the 
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greater  austerity;  the  South  maintains 
more  constant  restraint  than  the 
North.  Christina  Rossetti's  work,  in- 
deed, is  instinct  with  the  quality,  not 
critical  so  much  as  clear-sighted, 
which  intuitively  discerns  and  inevit- 
ably complies  with  the  requirements 
of  the  three  graces  of  creative  achieve- 
ment: proportion,  treatment  and  form. 
It  is  rare,  this  gift  of  discernment,  es- 
pecially rare  amongst  women,  whose 
creative  work,  as  a  rulfe,  is  the  outcome 
of  something  which  they  have  strongly 
felt  or  thought  or  realized,  and  ^  as 
strongly  desire  to  express,  the  desire 
for  expression  being  constantly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sense  of  form. 

This  impulse  to  give  voice  to  the 
workings  of  heart  and  brain  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  and  interesting, 
taken  together  with  the  consideration 
that  this  century  is  the  first  in  which 
womep  have  become  articulate.  We 
do  not  mean  to  assert,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  that  never  till  within  the  last 
hundred  years  have  women  expressed 
themselves  in  any  form  of  art  or  litera- 
ture: instances  would  at  once  arise  in 
one's  thought  and  confute  the  asser- 
tion. But  never  till  now  have  women 
as  a  body  made  themselves  audible  to 
the  world  at  large.  The  fact  gives  rise 
to  three  considerations.  The  first  has 
been  already  suggested:  it  deals  with 
the  note  of  sincerity  in  women's  work, 
rooted  in  this,  that  they  write  because 
they  have  something  to  say;  the  sec- 
ond is  that  women,  writing  about 
themselves,  give  a  different  impression 
of  womanhood  from  that  which  has 
been  created  in  the  presentment  of  it 
by  men;  the  third  is  that  women  have 
begun  to  speak  in  a  day  of  subtle  rea- 
soning and  complex  emotions. 

Taking  the  first  reflection,  that  wom- 
en poets  have,  as  a  rule,  something  to 
say,  one  may  venture  to  assert  that 
sincerity,  as  it  is  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  their  writings,  is  also  its 
chief  merit.      More  egotistical  in  their 
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subject-matter  than  men,  more  con- 
crete in  the  manner  and  substance  of 
their  thought,  more  impulsively  emo- 
tional, it  is  rare  to  find  a  woman  poet 
who  has  not  some  message  to  declare, 
some  conviction  to  lay  down  or  emo- 
tion to  vent;  some  distinct  thing  to 
say,  if  not  about  the  world  she  lives  in, 
then  about  herself.  The  men  minor 
poets  of  the  day  would  seem  to  spend 
themselves  chiefly  in  the  effort  to  at- 
tain perfection  of  form.  Volume  after 
volume  comes  forth,  graceful  and 
more  than  graceful;  verse  delicate  and 
melodious,  various  in  theme,  modem  in 
touch;  and  the  reader,  carried  onward 
by  the  melody  and  the  merit  of  it,  does 
not  realize,  till  the  book  is  closed  and 
the  music  is  still,  that  the  substance 
is  thin,  the  thought  conventional,  and 
that  there  is  little  suggestive,  stirring, 
alive,  behind  the  dainty  utterance,  the 
carefully  modelled  form.  Not  that  the 
writers  of  the  kind  referred  to  are 
limited  in  their  range  of  subjects. 
Nay,  very  far  afield  do  they  often  go 
for  the  substance  of  their  song;  so  that 
much  that  in  former  days  was  account- 
ed common  or  unclean  is  now  gathered, 
as  it  were,  into  a  sheet  of  art,  let  down 
by  the  four  comers  into  our  intellect- 
ual midst,  and  presented  to  us  as  fit- 
ting food  for  our  mental,  artistic,  and 
spiritual  cravings.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  quarrel  with  what  might  be  termed 
the  democratic  tendency  in  artistic  in- 
tention; nothing  in  human  nature,  and 
no  manifestation  of  it,  can  or  should 
lie  without  the  pale  of  the  artist's 
kingdom;  subject,  be  it  said,  to  the  ar- 
tistic sense  which  determines  selection 
and  treatment.  Whether  that  artistic 
sense  is  always  evident  in  the  works 
of  the  modern  minor  poet  is  not  our 
present  consideration;  we  are  con- 
cerned only  to  note  whether  there  be 
any  differences  in  the  poetry  put  forth 
by  men  and  women,  and,  if  so,  to  note 
those  differences,  and  to  trace  the 
sources  from  which  they  spring. 
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A  perfectly  definite  conclusion  on  the 
subject  is,  perhaps,  hardly  possible; 
but,  without  laying  down  too  dogmatic 
a  statement,  it  would  seem  on  the 
whole  as  if  women  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  what  they  have  to  say, 
whereas  the  growing  tendency  amongst 
their  brothers  is  to  say  something  par- 
ticularly well.  One  might  imagine  a  man 
poet  looking  round  upon  his  world  and 
thinking:  Where  shall  I  find  a  subject 
whereon  to  expend  my  poet's  art? 
Surely  such  and  such  an  aspect  of  life, 
such  and  such  a  trait  in  human  nature, 
such  and  such  a  train  of  thought, 
would  work  out  into  a  fine  poem.  A 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  would  ap- 
pear first  to  have  been'  swayed  by 
some  emotion  or  conviction,  and  then 
to  have  set  herself  to  give  it  forth  in 
words,  the  rendering  of  it  into  concrete 
form  being  the  primary  consideration, 
the  form  itself  but  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. In  the  finest  works  of  the  finest 
poets,  this  kind  of  analysis  is  neces- 
sarily impossible;  form  and  substance 
gp  hand  in  hand;  the  seer  sees  and  the 
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poet  speaks;  and  the  world  sooner 
or  later  accepts  the  truth  of  his  con- 
ception, feels  the  beauty  of  its  present- 
ment. But,  leaving  aside  the  masters, 
the  tendencies  in  the  various  schools 
of  their  followers  are  a  real  source  of 
interest;  and  the  fact  that  sincerity  is 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  woman's 
poetry  is  noteworthy  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  additional  fact 
that  it  is  but  comparatively  recently 
that  women  have  spoken  at  all.  With- 
out committing  the  obvious  absurdity 
of  confining  sincerity  to  the  writings 
of  women,  it  may  nevertheless  be  con- 
tended that  the  lack  of  it  is  frequently 
apparent  in  the  poetry  recently  pro- 
duced by  men;  but  the  contention  does 
not  necessarily  imply  inherent  differ- 
ences in  the  mental  constitution  or  ar- 
tistic consciousness  of  men  and  wom- 
en, but  merely  suggests  that  while  the 
lack  of  sincerity  is  a  sure  sign  %t  de- 
cadence, its  presence  may  be  an  in- 
evitable feature  in  the  first  period  of 
artistic  development. 


{To  &e  concluded.) 


CHORUS  OF  THE  DEAD. 


We  Dead,  yea  we  Dead,  greater  armies  we  be 
Than  you  on  the  land  and  than  you  on  the  sea! 
With  actions  we  patiently  ploughed  the  earth's  plain. 
Where  you  wield  the  sickle  and  garner  the  grain; 
And  all  we  completed  and  all  we've  begun 
Still  feeds  yonder  fountains  that  flash  in  the  sun; 
And  lo,  all  our  love  and  our  hatred  and  pain 
Still  pulses  and  throbs  in  each  live  mortal  vein; 
And  what  we  laid  down  erst,  as  valid  and  right, 
Still  binds  mortal  men  with  immutable  might: 
And  what  we  have  fashioned  and  wrought  in  those  days 
Has  gained  us  our  crown  of  unperishing  bays; 
Still  ever  pursuing  and  striving  are  we— 
So  honor  us  nobly  I    For  many  we  be! 

Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer. 
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A  DAY  WITH  THE  DERVISHES. 


'I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  your  High- 


The  person  thus  addressed  is  a  moon- 
faced Persian  in  white  turban  and  cin- 
namon-colored   rabes,    reclining    on    a 
divan,    fingering     a  string  of     amber 
beads.     Both  his  dress  and  his  man- 
ners denote  that  he  is  a  person  of  im- 
portance.     Such,    indeed,    is  the  case. 
Haji  Sheykh  Ali  (so  we  will  call  him) 
is  a  prince,  being  a  cousin— Allah  only 
knows  how  many  times   removed— of 
the  Cynosure  of  the  Universe,  Nasr-ed- 
din    Shah.    He    is,    moreover,  a    very 
learned  man,  a  great  Arabic  scholar. 
When  he  holds  forth  from  the  mimhdr 
of  the  little  Persian  mosque,  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  Imdm,  the  congregation, 
listening    with    rapt    attention,     pro- 
nounces his  discourse  to  be  as  sweet 
as  sugar.      In  his    double     quality  of 
prince  and  priest  (  it  is  only  in  theory 
that  Islam  has  not  a  priesthood)  Haji 
Sheykh  Ali  accepts    as  his    due    the 
adulation    of  the  small  Persian    com- 
munity in  Stamboul.      This  great  per- 
sonage lives  in  a  red  wooden  house  of 
the  dimensions  of     a  doll's,  not     far 
from  the  big  bazar.    Every  time  one 
goes  in  or  out  of  that  diminutive  abode 
one  thinks  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  for 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  in,  and,  once 
in,  how  to  get    out,  seems  to  require 
some  magic  medium     for  its  solution. 
Despite  his  vanity,  Haji  Sheykh  Ali  is 
what     schoolboys   and    middies    call 
"not  half  a  bad  sort."      In  answer  to 
my  request  he  smiles  graciously,  and, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snufC  so  as  to  display 
a  very  fine  diamond  ring  on  his  little 
finger,  begs  to  know  in  what  way  he 
can  oblige  me. 

.  "My  friend  Mahmoud  Bey  tells  me 
that  you  and  he  have  been  planning  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  tekkUs  of  the  Turk- 
ish   dervishes.    Like    most    people,    I 


have  seen  the  Mevlevi  (Turning)  and 
Rufa'ee  (Howling)  Dervishes,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  ceremonies 
of  some  of  the  other  orders.  Would 
you  allow  me  to  be  of  your  party?" 

"I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  difla- 
culty  about  that,"  says  the  Prince, 
turning  to  his  companion,  a  rather 
sour-faced  Persian,  whose  green  tur- 
ban denotes  that  he  is  a  Seyyid. 

The  Seyyid  bows  and  murmurs  as- 
sent. Probably  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  detests  me  as  an  unclean  creature, 
but  he  is  a  sycophant  of  the  Prince. 
"There  may  possibly  be  some  places 
in  which  you  will  have  to  look  on  or 
listen  from  outside.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
your  company." 

So  it  is  settled  that  next  day  about 
eleven  o'clock  we  should  meet  at  the 
Prince's  house. 

Accordingly,  next  morning  Mahmoud 
Bey  and  myself  struggle  edgewise  up 
the  narrow  staircase  and  into  the  tiny 
sitting-room  of  Haji  Sheykh  Ali.  The 
room  is  full.  At  one  end  of  the  divan 
lolls  his  Highness.  Two  of  the  princi- 
pal Persian  merchants  from  the 
neighboring  khan  with  their  Armenian 
broker,  a  pilgrim  from  Tabriz  on  his 
way  to  Mecca,  Mahmoud  Bey  and  my- 
self occupy  chairs  wedged  tight  to- 
gether round  the  room.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  divan  the  Seyyid  is  engaged 
in  rolling  a  clean  turban  for  his  pat- 
ron. A  servant  comes  and  goes  with 
tiny  glasses  of  tea  poisoned  with 
sugar.  Conversation  is  carried  on 
mainly  in  the  uncouth  Turkish  spoken 
in  Northern  Persia,  the  merchants  and 
th^j  pilgrim  being  from  the  province  of 
Azarbaidjan.  As  I  only  understand 
two  or  three  words  of  this  dialect,  I 
am  driven  to  devote  my  attention  to 
the    operations    of    the    8eyyid.    The 
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ivinding  of  a  turban  is  an  art  analo- 
gous to,  but  infinitely  more  difficult 
than  the  folding  of  an  umbrella.  The 
^eyyid,  twisted  up  on  the  divan,  has 
made  a  block  of  one  bent  knee,  on 
which  he  has  fitted  the  white  felt  tar- 
boosh which  forms  the  basis  of  a 
sheykh's  turban.  Bound  this  he  winds, 
with  mechanical  precision,  some  ten 
or  fifteen  yards  of  fine  white  lawn  in 
folds  prescribed  to  indicate  the  wear- 
er's exact  dignity.  The  Seyyid  is  evi- 
dently an  artist  in  turban-winding, 
and,  like  all  true  artists,  is  difficult  to 
please,  indeed  almost  as  difficult  as 
the  Prince.  It  is  only  after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  winding  that  both  Prince  and 
Seyyid  are  satisfied.  The  latter,  as  he 
poses  the  structure  on  the  Prince's 
head,  gives  the  folds  a  last  pat,  very 
much  in  the  manner  and  with  the  air 
of  one  of  Madame  Virot's  young  ladies 
poising  a  five-guinea  bonnet  on  the 
head  of  a  customer. 

The  Prince  admires  himself  in  a 
h?ind-glass,  and  pronounces  the  turban 
perfect.  Now,  think  I,  we  will  get  off 
at  last;  and  I  nudge  Mahmoud  Bey  in 
the  ribs.  Not  at  all.  Since  yesterday 
the  Sheyjih  has  discovered  that  the 
zikr,  or  ftmction  at  the  tehkU,  which 
we  are  to  yisit,  does  not  begin  till 
between  two  X^^d  three  in  the  after- 
noon. 

It  is  now  a  little  toer  midday.  With 
many  inclinations  tno  two  merchants 
and  thfe  pilgrim  tal^  their  leave. 
Malimoud  Bey,  dying  or.  hunger  like 
myself,  endeavors  to  esc^e,  suggest- 
ing that  we  will  return  Nlater.  The 
Prince  will  not  hear  of  suc'k  a  thing, 
and  begs  that  we  will  remainX  So  we 
sit  and  indulge  in  more  sweet  te^-  and 
more  talk. 

It  was  past  one  when  at  last 
great  man  decided  to  start.  Not 
the  dervishes,  however,  as  we  soon  dis-^ 
covered.  "It  was  still  a  great  deal 
too  early  for  them,"  the  Prince  de- 
clared.   Besides,    he    had    an    invalid 


Persian  to  visit    in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  tekkU. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  that 
visit  was.  The  sick  man,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  partial  paralysis 
for  four  months,  lay  on  the  divan  cov- 
ered up  with  innumerable  wadded 
quilts,  from  which  peeped  a  strange, 
gaunt  face,  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
hewn  out  of  wood,  with  a  rough  beard 
dyed  bright  red  with  henna,  and  an 
embroidered  skull  cap  of  many  gay 
colors.  Mean  and  tumble-down  as 
was  the  house,  everything  was  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  neat,  the  occupant 
hailing  from  Tabriz,  in  Azarbaidjan, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  provinces  are 
noted  among  Persians  for  their  cleanli- 
ness and  their  scrupulous  observance 
of  all  religious  formulas— somewhat,  in 
fact,  like  the  Catalans  in  Spain. 

A  ragged  Persian  lad  brought  up  a 
tray  with  large  glasses  of  very  sweet 
pink  sherbet,  which  we  poor,  starving 
mortals  had  to  gulp  down,  not  sip,  for 
there  at  our  elbow  stood  the  boy,  tray 
in  hand,  waiting  to  take  back  the 
glass.  ''Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus.'* 
The  luxury  of  the  Bast,  which  reads  so 
pleasantly  in  books,  is  sometimes  in 
the  reality  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
prosaic  comfort  of  the  West. 

The  Prince  speaks  to  the  sick  man  of 
approaching  spring,  of  a  speedy  recov- 
ery. The  glimpse  which  we  catch 
through  the  window  of  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora under  a  snow-laden  sky,  the 
sunken  eyes  and  haggard  cheeks  of  the 
sufferer,  belie  his  words.  When  we  at 
last  rise  to  go,  the  Prince,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  sick  man,  takes  one  of 
his  hands  between  his  own  two,  and 
recites  some  surats  from  the  Kur^n. 

At  last  we  are  really  on  our  way  to 
the  tekki6  of  the  dervishes.  We  wade 
up  a  few  si^aall  watercourses,  repre- 
senting streets,  and  find  ourselves  op- 

)site  a  large  lath-and-plaster   house. 

vmebody  looking  down  from  one  of 
the\many  windows  taps  on  the  pane 
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as  we  cross  the  street.  The  Prince 
looks  up,  makes  a  slight  salaam.  The 
face  disappears.  We  pass  through  a 
large  doorway  closed  by  a  little  iron 
gate,  and  that  stands  ajar,  across  a 
courtyard  with  shrubs,  up  some  steps, 
and  so  into  a  vestibule,  where  a  ser- 
vant takes  our  goloshes,  umbrellas, 
etc. 

On  the  last  of  a  flight  of  wooden 
steps  stands,  waiting  to  receive  us, 
the  Sheykh  of  the  tekkU,  the  owner  of 
the  face  which  we  caught  sight  of  at 
the  window.  A  very  curious  face  it  is. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  say  not  at  all 
a  Turkish  face,  were  it  not  that  the 
harems  of  the  Osmanli,  stocked  for 
centuries  from  all  countries,  have  pro- 
duced such  a  mixture  of  types  that 
nowadays  anything  or  everything  may 
be  Turkish.  The  pink-and-white- 
cheeked  lads  in  the  military  schools, 
the  flabby-faced,  blear-eyed  pashas 
driving  to  and  from  the  minis- 
tries, seem  to  be  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  what  we  have  learned  to 
look  on  as  the  true  Osmanli  type— big 
eyes  under  arched  eyebrows,  a  long, 
slightly  aquiline  nose  with  open  nos- 
trils, a  clear-cut  mouth,  and  prominent 
chin— the  type  which  finds  its  ideal  in 
the  portraits  of  Suleyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent. Curiously  enough,  this  type 
seems  chiefly  to  occur  nowadays 
among  the  upper  classes  of  the  Turks 
from  Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 

To  return  to  our  Sheykh.  He  is  a 
rubicund-faced  man,  who  might  be  of 
any  age,  with  a  slight  black  mous- 
tache, and  a  tuft  of  beard  d  la  Na- 
poleon  III.  Imagine  the  immortal 
d'Artagnan  disguised  as  a  Turk  in  a 
white  tarboosh  and  turban,  a  dark 
blue  outer  robe,  a  yellow  figured  shirt, 
and  semi-European  trousers,  you  will 
then  have  some  idea  of  the  figure  be- 
fore us.  A  certain  swaggering  gait,  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  the  eyes,  help  out 
this  mousquetaire-like  appearance. 

"Come    along    upstairs,"    said    the 


Sheykh,  with  many  salaams.  "I  am  a 
plain  man,  very  much  honored  by  your 
visit,  and  only  regret  that  I  cannot  re- 
ceive you  more  worthily." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  upstairs 
to  a  large  room  with  three  bed-divans, 
some  arm-chairs,  and  a  couple  of 
European  chests  of  drawers.  On  one 
divan  a  carpet  of  honor  had  been 
spread  for  Haji  Sheykh  Ali,  who  set- 
tles himself  down  on  it  in  his  favorite 
otium  cum  dignitate  attitude,  toying 
with  his  amber  beads  and.  his  diamond 
ring.  A  servant  brings  in  a  tray  with 
tea.  While  we  drink  this,  the  Sheykh 
makes  some  inquires  of  each  of  our 
party  about  their  name  and  origin. 
My  turn  comes  last.  Getting  up,,  he 
peers  into  my  face  and  exclaims,  amid 
a  general  laugh,  "You  wear  a  fez  and 
you  talk  Persian,  but  you  are  not  a 
Turk  or  a  Persian.  Your  face  is  like 
the  faces  which  I  see  when  I  go  over 
to  Pera,  on  which  occasions  I  some- 
times put  on  a  hat,  and  then  the  people 
over  there  think  that  I  am  one  of 
them.  You  are  a  Frank  and  a  Chris- 
tian, I  am  sure.  Never  mind,  you  are 
welcome  all  the  same." 

The  Sheykh  then  proceeds  to  give  us 
some  particulars  about  his  own  order, 
or  tareeJc.  The  members  of  this  order 
are  known  as  Sa'dees  or  Jeb^wees, 
from  the  name  of  their  founder,  Sad- 
ed-Din  el  Jebawee,  surnamed  "Abu'l- 
Futooh,"  the  Father  of  Victories,  who 
died  at  Jeba,  near  Damascus,  A.  A.  736 
(A.  D.  1335).  The  order  appears  to  be 
an  offshoot  of  the  Rufa'ee  (the  so- 
called  Howling  Dervishes).  Next  to 
the  Mevlevi,  Rufa'ee  and  Kadiree  or- 
ders, the  Sa'dee  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  and  widespread  of  the  thirty- 
six  dervish  orders  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Besides  fourteen  or  fifteen  teJckiSs 
in  Constantinople  and  the  environs, 
the  Sa'dees  have  houses  in  many  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  It  is  the  Sheykh  of  this 
order  in  Cairo  who  performs  the  well- 
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known  ceremony  of  the  DoseU  every 
year  at  the  festival  of  the  Moolid-en- 
nebee  (birthday  of  the  Proj^het)  near 
the  Hhasaneyn  Mosque. 

Each  teTckie  is  ruled  by  a  Sheykh,  as- 
sisted by  a  naseb-lchalifeh,  or  deputy. 
The  mureeds  (disciples)  must  obey  the 
Sheykh  implicitly.  Unlike  the  Sheykh, 
Who  lives  in  the  tekkie  and  is  entirely 
given  up  to  spiritual  concerns,  the 
mureeds  may,  and  generally  do,  follow 
a  profession  or  trade,  and  the  majority 
do  not  live  in  the  te1cU6,  but  only  come 
for  the  zikr,  which  takes  place  on  one 
day  in  the  week  in  each  tekkU.  The 
Sheykh  receives  a  very  small  monthly 
allowance  from  the  Wakf,  or  Ministry 
of  Religious  Endowments,  and  depends 
largely  for  his  subsistence  on  the  of- 
ferings of  the  faithful,  generally  made 
in  kind.  Celibacy  is  never  enjoined, 
rarely,  if  ever,  practised. 

In  answer  to  an  enquiry  about  the 
total  number  of  dervish  tekkUs  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  Sheykh  asserts  that 
there  are  about  three  hundred  and 
slxty.^ 

Conversation  is  interrupted  by  an  ob- 
servation from  the  Prince  that  he  feels 
hungry.  He  gives  some  directions,  and 
a  large  silver  piece  to  the  Seyyid,  who 
disappears. 

"I  must  feed  or  expire,"  I  murmur 
to  Mahmoud  Bey  in  pure  Quartier 
Latin  French,  a  language  which  he, 
having  spent  some  years  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  understands,  where- 
as the  Prince's  French  is  of  the  ele- 
mentary Ollendorfian  order.  Bouffer 
and  erever  are,  I  feel  sure,  beyond 
him. 

"Do  have  patience,"  says  Mahmoud 
Bey.    "We  are  in  the  East." 

He  looks  very  grave,  however,  as, 
indeed,  he  well  may,  for  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  colossal  question.    All  the 


company  present,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dervish  Sheykh  and  myself, 
are  Shi'ites.  Now,  like  Shylock,  the 
Shi'ite  says  in  his  heart,  "I  will  buy 
with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  follow- 
ing; but  I  will  not  eat  with  you, 
drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you." 
Next  to  the  Moslems  of  India, 
many  of  whom  will  not  eat  nor  drink 
out  of  a  vessel  which  has  once 
been  used  by  an  unbeliever,  the  Shi'ites 
are  the  strictest  of  all  the  members  of 
Islam  in  their  ideas  about  pollution. 
To  them  every  non-Moslem,  nay,  in  a 
measure,  even  the  Sunnite  Moslems, 
are  impure,  men  who  perform  not  the 
prescribed  ablutions,  or  perform  them 
in  a  way  which  is  not  the  Shi'ite  way, 
men  who  eat  unclean  things  (such  as 
fish  without  scales)  and  wear  the  fur 
of  forbidden  animals.  How,  then,  am 
I,  a  Christian,  to  be  permitted  to  feed 
with  this  Shi'ite  party? 

Presently  the  Seyyid  returns,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Turk  with  a  large,  round 
tin  dish,  high  piled  with  kehdh  (small 
bits  of  mutton  grilled  on  skewers)  and 
toasted  bread  steeped  in  mutton  fat 
with  a  girdle  of  yaourt  (a  kind  of  sour 
milk).  Then  ensues  a  little  delibera- 
tion as  to  my  presence  at  this  meal. 
The  Prince,  to  do  him  justice,  had  we 
been  alone  would  probably  have  been 
quite  pleased  to  eat  with  me,  and  even 
to  drink  a  bottle  or  two  of  Bordeaux, 
but  there  is  the  Seyyid,  who  would  un- 
doubtedly report  to  the  whole  Persian 
colony  how  Haji  Sheykh  Ali  had  eaten 
with  a  Christian.  The  difficulty  is 
finally  got  over  by  ladling  a  large  por- 
tion out  of  the  dish  into  a  plate  on  a 
table  placed  for  me  alongside  of  that  at 
which  my  friends  are  seated. 

When  we  have  eaten  and  washed  our 
hands,  the  Shekyh    sends    for  coffee, 


1  This  number  may  be  taken  simply  for  a 
guess.  If  true,  It  would  show  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  last  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years,  since,  in  his  book  entitled  The  Dervishes, 


or  Oriental  Spiritualism,  published  In  1868,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Browne  enumerates  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  tekkies  in  Constantinople. 
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and  proceeds  to  tell  us  some  of  his  ad- 
ventures. 

"I  was  a  young  man,"  he  said,  "when 
I  began  my  travels  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
M^Oa.    The     Sultan    had    given    me 
twenty-five  pounds.    I  took  a  ticket  for 
Jeddah,  and  embarked  on  a  boat  for 
Alexandria.  On  board  I  found  many  oth- 
er pilgrims,  some  absolutely  destitute, 
prepared  to  beg  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Places.    So  I  shared  with  them  almost 
all  I  had  left,  and   landed   at  Alexan- 
dria with  next  to  nothing  in  my  pock- 
et.   By  the  time  I  reached  Cairo  I  was 
reduced  to  living  on  charity.  The  great- 
est privation  of    all  was  the    want  of 
tobacco.    To  procure  this  I  hung  about 
the  cafes  and  picked  up  cigarette-ends. 
Life  under    these    conditions    seemed 
insupportable.      I    walked    one    day 
down    to    Boulak,  and  stood    for   ten 
minutes  on  the  bridge  looking  into  the 
Nile,  thinking  about  throwing  myself 
into    it.     Then    I    gave    up    the    idea. 
Eventually  I  succeeded  in  getting  to 
Suez,  and  thence  to  Jeddah.     There  I 
found  myself  again  in  the  same  plight 
as  in  Cairo.    It  was,  however,  much 
more  difficult  to  get  alms,  the  inhab- 
itants   of    Jeddah    being    more    ready 
to  fleece  than  to  assist  pilgrims.     But 
God  is  merciful!     I  discovered  in  the 
inspector    of    the    customs    an    uncle 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  my  child- 
hood.   He  received  me  with  the  great- 
est hospitality,  bought  me  new  clothes 
(my  own  were  in  rags),  and  presented 
me  to  the  chief  personages  in  the  town. 
It  is  the  clothes  that  make  the  man.    I 
found  myself  a  guest  of  importance  in 
houses  where  a  few  days  before  I  had 
been  begging  bread.    The  trick  of  pick- 
ing  up   cigarette-ends,    however,    had 
stuck  to  me,  and  I  found  myself  invol- 
untarily   grubbing    in    the    spittoons. 
Such  is  habit! 

"After  some  weeks  at  Jeddah,  my 
uncle  having  generously  provided  me 
with  money,  I  continued  my  journey, 
and  having  performed  all  my  religious 


duties  at  the  Holy  Shrines,  re-em- 
barked on  a  boat  for  Alexandria.  On 
board  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
high  Turkish  official,  who  took  a  great 
fancy  to  me.  At  Suez  our  boat  was 
put  in  quarantine.  This  gentleman, 
being  obliged  to  proceed  at  once  over- 
land to  Cairo,  begged  me  to  take  charge 
of  his  wife  and  children,  offering  me  a 
handsome  sum  for  my  trouble. 

"On  the  journey,  one  of  the  children 
fell  sick.  By  the  time  we  reached 
Alexandria  it  was  dangerously  ill.  A 
doctor  was  called  in,  but  too  late.  The 
child  died.  The  mother  gave  me  five 
pounds,  and  bade  me  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral.  I  managed  so 
well  that  we  spent  only  three.  We  re- 
turned together  from  the  cemetery  in 
tears,  and  for  four  hours,  seated  oppo- 
site each  other,  we  continued  to  weep. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I,  at  least, 
had  no  reason  to  cry,  so  I  dried  my 
eyes,  and  proposed  that  we  should  dis- 
tribute the  rest  of  the  money  in  char- 
ity. We  accordingly  hired  a  carriage, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  driving 
from  one  mosque  to  another,  giving 
alms  to  the  beggars  at  their  doors. 
Some  weeks  afterwards  the  lady's  hus- 
band rejoined  her,  and  I  returned  to 
Stamboul." 

Such  in  brief  was  the  story  of  the 
dervish's  pilgrimage;  but  it  was  told 
with  a  hundred  picturesque  details,  in 
a  style  and  with  a  pantomime  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea. 
One  seemed  to  be  listening  turn-about 
to  Sinbad,  Don  C^sar  de  Bazan,  Uncle 
Toby,  Renan,  Carlyle— a  strange  mixt- 
ure of  roguery  with  scraps  of  that  in- 
tuitive philosophy  which  is  the  gift,  or 
the  heritage,  of  the  Oriental. 

When  the  Sheykh  ceased,  the  Prince 
remarked  with  some  unction,  "See  how 
frankly  our  friend  speaks.  His  soul 
must  be  as  pure  as  water." 

The  Sheykh,  gazing  into  space,  re- 
plied, "You  think  my  soul  is  pure.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  very  troubled. 
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What  is  God?  What  is  soul?  These 
are  questions  which  constantly  trouble 
me.  Is  not  God  in  each  one  of  us? 
Are  not  our  souls  the  reflections  or 
portions  of  the  Great  Soul?  When  you 
catch  a  flea,  what  do  you  do  with  it? 
You  probably  kill  it,  so"— suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  "I  don't.  I  pick  it 
up  a,nd  drop  it  out  of  the  window.  It 
Is  a  thing  with  life.  Who  knows  but 
what  is  may  have  a  soul?" 

"Will  you  tell  us,"  asked  the  Prince, 
"how  you  came  to  be  Sheykh  of  this 

"I  simply  succeeded  my  father,"  re- 
plied the  Sheykh.  "How  he  became 
Sheykh  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  you 
to  hear.  Born  in  Asia  Minor,  he  came 
as  a  young  man  to  the  capital.  One 
night,  tired  and  hungry,  he  knocked  at 
the  door  of  this  tekkU.  The  dervish 
who  opened  the  door  gave  him  nothing 
but  rough  words  in  answer  to  his 
prayer  for  bread  and  lodging,  and  shut 
the  door  in  his  face.  Years  afterwards, 
my  father  gained  the  favor  of  the  then 
Sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  who  one  day 
bade  him  ask  whatsoever  he  wished. 
My  father  begged  to  be  made  Sheykh 
of  this  tekkie.  Mindful  of  the  reception 
which  he  had  met  with  in  former  days, 
he  ordered  that  the  gate  should  remain 
open  day  and  night." 

During  the  latter  part  of  our  conver- 
sation we  had  been  joined  by  a  young 
dervish,  whose  handsome  features  and 
fine  dress— a  dark  blue  outer  turban, 
an  under-robe  of  yellow  silk,  and  under 
that  another  of  striped  crimson  and 
gold  satin— proclaimed  him  to  be  a 
Cairene  Arab.  His  placid  expression 
and  languid  movements  formed  a  cu- 
rious contrast  to  the  Sheykh's  anima- 
tion and  hrusquerie.  In  answer  to  our 
inquiry  as  to  when  the  zikr  would  be- 
gin, the  Sheykh  clapped  his  hands,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  hour  of  this  func- 
tion to  be  advanved.  He  and  the 
young  Arab,  whom  we  discovered  to  be 
a  passing  guest,  bandied  compliments 


as  to  who  should  lead  the  prayer.  The 
Sheykh  at  last  yielded,  put  on  a  new 
outer  robe  of  dark  blue  cloth,  straight- 
ened his  turban,  picked  up  a  string  of 
beads.  Then,  assuming  his  most  dig- 
nified air,  he  glanced  at  himself  in  one 
of  the  mirrors,  and  exclaiming,  "Now 
I  am  the  Shekyh  of  this  tekkid.  Did  I 
not  tell  you  that  it  is  the  clothes  that 
make  the  man?"  he  sailed  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by  his  Arab  colleague. 

An  attendant  opened  a  large  folding 
door  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  dis- 
closing a  kind  of  latticed  gallery,  not 
unlike  a  very  roomy  theatre  box.  Here 
carpets  and  cushions  had  been  spread 
on  the  fioor  for  us,  and  on  these  we 
took  our  seats,  pressing  our  faces 
against  the  lattice  to  lose  no  detail  of 
the  scene  below. 

We  look  down  into  a  hall  some  thirty- 
five  feet  square.  Round  three  sides  of 
this  runs  a  gallery  for  spectators,  cov- 
ered with  matting,  and  divided  by  a 
balustrade  and  columns  of  wood  from 
the  space  affected  to  the  zikr,  a  space 
floored  with  bare  boards.  In  the  wall 
on  the  fourth  (south-east)  side  of  this, 
the  place  where  the  mihrdh  (the  niche 
pointing  towards  Mecca)  ought  to  be  is 
indicated  by  some  beams  let  into  the 
wall  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  arch.  Over 
this  hangs  a  large  dyat,  or  verse  from 
the  Kurdn,  with  a  silver  cymbal  on 
either  side  of  it.  Two  big  green  flags 
embroidered  with  dyat  are  fastened 
against  the  wall.  Opposite  to  this, 
running  round  two  sides  of  the  upper 
part,  are  latticed  galleries,  similar  to 
ours,  reserved  for  the  women.  Under 
this  are  suspended  some  tambourines. 
On  the  floor,  close  up  to  the  south-east 
wall,  are  laid  shawls,  and  over  them  at 
Intervals,  leopard-  and  sheep-skins;  in 
front  of  the  space  marked  as  the  miJir 
rdb,  SL  lion-skin  for  the  Sheykh.  Along 
the  gallery  side  is  spread  a  line  of 
sheep-skins,  on  wbich  are  seated  some 
of  the  dervishes,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  Kibla.    Two  occupy  posi- 
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tions  a  little  in  front  of  this  row.  The 
dervishes  are  of  all  ages,  and  appar- 
ently of  all  ranks  of  society.  A  well- 
dressed  man,  who  might  be  an  upper 
employe  in  one  of  the  ministries,  sits 
next  to  a  young  fellow  who  might  be  a 
carpenter  or  a  shoemaker.  There  is  no 
special  dress.  Most,  however,  wear  a 
white  tarboosh  bound  with  white,  or  in 
some  cases,  green. 

The  zikr  begins.  A  gray-bearded 
dervish,  standing  up,  Intones  in  a  full, 
deep  voice  the  call  to  prayer.  Then 
follows  the  ordinary  namaz,  all  per- 
forming their  prostrations  in  unison. 
During  the  course  of  this,  the  superior 
members  of  the  tehM^  have  dropped  in 
one  by  one,  taking  up  their  places  on 
the  skins  spread  near  the  Kibla  wall. 
The  last  to  appear  is  the  Sheykh.  He 
is  preceded  by  an  attendant,  who  cov- 
ers the  lion-skin  with  a  crimson  sheep- 
skin. It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the 
very  dignified  personage  with  the  all- 
absorbed  air  of  a  Japanese  Buddha,  is 
the  man  who  a  few  minutes  before 
was  laughing,  gesticulating,  and  joking 
among  us.  Then,  seated  in  two  rows 
facing  each  other,  the  dervishes  begin 
a  series  of  recitations,  consisting 
chiefly  of  dyat  from  the  Kur^n  read 
by  one  dervish,  the  others  joining  in 
the  response.  Then,  still  seated,  they 
chant,  in  a  rapid,  tripping  measure, 
*'Btsm-illah-€r-ra7iman-er-ra1iim,"  sway- 
ing their  heads,  first  to  one  side,  then  to 
the  other.  Every  now  and  again  one 
shouts— bai*ks  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
more  correct  word— "Ya  hou!"  (O  God!). 
After  this  a  nouhah,  or  complainte,  in 
Turkish  is  recited  by  the  aforesaid 
gray-bearded  dervish,  interrupted  by 
sobs  and  sighs  and  ejaculations  of 
*'Ta  Husein,  Ta  Ali  Madad!"  (O 
Husein,  O  "Ali,"  assistance!). 

Just  at  this  moment  the  solemnity  of 
the  ceremony  Is  somewhat  marred  by 
the  patter  of  infant  feet  on  the  bare 
boards.  A  five-year-old  son  of  the 
Sheykh  trots  up  and  down,  in  and  out 


among  the  dervishes.  None  pay  any 
attention  to  him.  The  chant  continues 
uninterrupted.  Finally,  the  boy  set^ 
ties  down  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who 
all  this  time  has  been  sitting  motion- 
less on  his  sheep-skin. 

The  dervishes  now  rise  to  their  feet, 
remove  the  sheep-skins  on  which  they 
have  been  sitting,  and  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sheykh,  who  remains 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  mihrdh, 
fall  into  a  long  line.  In  measured  ca- 
dence they  repeat  together  "La  illdha- 
illa-l-ldh,"  bowing  their  heads,  and 
swaying  their  bodies,  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  with  a  curious, 
swinging  movement,  caused,  appar- 
ently, by  turning  on  the  heel  of  one 
foot  and  the  toe  of  the  other— a  kind  of 
reel  step. 

Faster  and  faster  come  the  words, 
and  with  the  words  the  movement 
quickens.  The  long  line  of  figures 
swaying  to  and  fro  reminds  one  of  a 
wind-swept  cornfield.  Several  remove 
their  outer  robes.  All  seem  to  be  very 
exhausted.  The  Shekyh,  who  has  ad- 
vanced, and  now  stands  close  to  them, 
checks  an  inclination  on  their  part  to 
stop. 

A  servant  enters  with  a  bundle, 
which  he  lays  at  the  feet  of  the  Sheykh 
and  unties.  It  contains  three  or  four 
shirts,  sent  by  sick  men  to  be  blessed. 
They  are  carried  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  line  of  dervishes.  The  same  is 
done  with  a  glass  of  water.  Presently 
a  little  boy  and  girl,  who  have  been 
brought  to  be  cured  of  some  illness, 
are  led  up  and  down,  and  then  seated 
on  a  sheep-skin.  All  this  time  the 
dervishes  continue  to  chant  and  sway 
to  and  fro.  At  the  end  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  all  are  appar- 
ently quite  exhausted,  the  Sheykh 
gives  the  signal  to  stop.  The  dervishes 
don  their  outer  robes  and  disperse. 

Presently  the  Sheykh  rejoined  us, 
and  soon  afterwards,  the  young  Arab 
dervish.    We  had  remarked  him  as  be- 
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ing  peculiarly  active  in  the  z'ikr,  and 
had  expected  to  find  him  quite  worn 
out.  He  appeared,  however,  not  to 
have  turned  a  hair.  As  placid  as  ever, 
he  seated  himself  on  the  divan  and 
rolled  a  cigarette. 

Our  talli  turned  on  various  orders  of 
dervishes,  on  the  Aissowa  of  Algiers 
and  the  Fakirs  of  India. 

"In  our  teTcMe,''  said  the  young  Arab, 
"we  eat  fire.  Perhaps  you  might  care 
to  see  me  do  it." 

A  small  brazier,  full  of  red-hot  char- 
coal, was  brought.  Seating  himself  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  this,  the  Arab 
picked  out  with  a  pair  of  iron  pincers 
a  big  lump,  which  he  broke  into  small 
fragments,  one  of  which  he  put  into 
his  mouth,  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro, 
uttering  a  series  of  semi-suppressed 
groans,  he  munched  the  hot  charcoal 
between  his  teeth.  When  he  had  re- 
tained it  nearly  a  minute,  he  spat  it 
out,  and  took  up  another  small  piece. 
The  operation  appeared  to  cause  him 
great  pain.  He  rolled  his  eyes  wildly, 
and  at  times  the  saliva  dripped  from 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

Persians  are  said  to  be  utterly  cal- 
lous to  human  suffering,  but  Mahmoud 
Bey  was  so  much  upset  that  he  got  up 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  The  Prince, 
too,  was  visibly  affected.  To  me  the 
performance  appeared  a  mere  piece  of 
vulgar  trickery.  By  practice  a  man 
might  easily  learn  to  retain  a  small 
piece  of  hot  charcoal  between  his  teeth 
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in  such  a  manner  that    it  should  not 
scorch  his  flesh. 

When  the  Arab  had  crunched  some 
five  or  six  pieces  we  begged  him  to 
stop.  He  rose  and  seated  himself  on 
the  divan,  remarking  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  any  anxiety,  that  the 
operation  was  quite  a  simple  one,  and 
could  be  learnt  in  a  few  weeks  by  any 
novice.  Despite  his  placidity,  I  sus- 
pected that  his  tongue  and  lips  were 
burnt.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to 
see  him  swallow,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  smoke 
a  cigarette,  apparently  without  any  in- 
convenience. 

It  was  getting  late.  We  took  our 
leave,  thanking  our  host  for  the  after- 
noon's entertainment,  and  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  return. 

"Well,  Bey,"  I  asked,  a  little  maU- 
ciously,  of  my  friend,  as  we  walked 
home  together,  "what  do  you  think  of 
Islam  as  practised  in  Stamboul?" 

"Ah,  you  Westerns!"  he  exclaimed, 
"will  you  ever  understand  Islam? 
Surely  you  do  not  imagine  that  the 
ceremony  which  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed forms  any  integral  part  of  our 
faith?  Who  knows  but  what  we  have 
been  assisting  at  a  reminiscence  of 
Zoroastrian  rites— for  nearly  all  the 
Turkish  order  of  dervishes  are  of  Per- 
sian origin— or  the  survival  of  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes  on  the 
slopes  of  Ida?  There  are  many  things 
in  Islam  which  are  not  of  it." 

George  Grahame. 


LITTLE  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 


Little  Holland  House.  These  three 
words  evoke  a  picture  of  an  enchanted 
garden,  where  it  was  always  Sunday 
afternoon— afternoons  prolonged,  on 
rare  red-letter  days,  into  moonlit  even- 
ings full  of  music  and  delicate  delight. 


It  has  been  said  of  a  royal  house  of 
France  that  all  its  men  were  brave  and 
all  its  women  chaste;  of  the  brilliant 
company  that  used  to  assemble  on  the 
green  lawns  of  Little  Holland  House 
on  summer  Sunday  afternoons  in  the 
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late  fifties  and  the  early  sixties,  it 
might  be  as  truly  said  that  almost  all 
the  men  were  famous  and  almost  all 
the  women  fair.  Of  the  men,  some, 
lapped  in  lead,  now  lie  under  the  pave- 
ment of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul's;  other  some  lie  in  quiet  coun- 
try churchyards,  their  graves  a  goal 
of  pilgrimage  still,  and  the  names  up- 
on them  striliing  a  chord  of  memory 
and  regret  in  even  the  casual  passer-by. 
Of  both  men  and  women,  a  few— how 
few,  alas!— still  remain  with  us. 

The  house  to  which  this  fair  garden 
belonged  was  a  low,  irregular  building, 
once  a  farmhouse,  which  had  been  add- 
ed to  from  time  to  time,  the  latest  ad- 
dition at  this  date  being  the  studios, 
first  one  and  then  a  second  one,  built 
by  the  most  illustrious  of  its  inmates, 
George  Fredericli  Watts.  When,  some 
two  years  ago,  Mr.  Watts  made  his 
princely  gift  to  the  nation  of  the  por- 
traits of  Carlyle,  Lord  Lawrence,  Ten- 
nyson, Matthew  Arnold,  Hall6,  Joa- 
chim, Browning,  and  their  comrades  in 
that  noble  company  of  famous  men,  the 
reading  of  their  names  in  the  records 
of  the  gift  brought  back  the  interest 
and  delight  of  those  past  days  when 
the  portraits  were  painted,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  privileges  of  those  Sunday 
gatherings  to  go  into  the  studio  and  see 
the  progress  of  the  last  new  work. 

There  was  a  tinge  of  romance  about 
the  legend  of  the  coming  of  Watts  to 
Little  Holland  House  that  harmonized 
agreeably  with  the  enchantment  of  the 
place.  It  ran  that,  having  been  invited 
to  dinner  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prinsep 
some  years  previously,  when  the  hour 
of  departure  came  it  was  found  to  be 
raining.  Watts  had  no  umbrella,  cabs 
in  that  neighborhood  fifty  years  ago 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  now,  so  he 
was  asked  to  stay  the  night;  day  fol- 
lowed day,  an  a:ttack  of  illness  super- 
vened, through  which  he  was  carefully 
and  tenderly  nursed,  and  the  day  of 
departure  was  deferred  sine  die.    Frail 


and  delicate-looking,  I  seem  to  see  him 
still,  to  my  young  eyes  a  graybeardeven 
then,  in  his  long  coat  and  skull-cap, 
a  very  artist,  modest  and  kindly,  sur- 
rounded by  his  noble  works  in  that 
studio  which  has  ever  remained  to  me 
as  a  perfect  example  of  what  a  studio 
ought  to  be— the  French  have  but  one 
word,  atelier,  for  studio  and  workshop 
—a  workshop  of  the  highest  and  sub- 
limest  craft,  with  every  accessory  beau- 
tiful, but  partaking  neither  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  curiosity  shop  nor  of  a  fine 
lady's  drawing-room. 

The  question  of  Senior's  health  was 
often  an  anxious  one  in  those  days,  and 
it  was  generally  doubtful  whether  or 
no  he  would  appear  on  those  Sunday 
afternoons,  or  be  kept  out  of  sight  and 
sound  by  his  careful  hostess.  How  he 
came  by  the  appellation  of  "Senior"  I 
know  not,  but  it  was  firmly  affixed  to 
him,  and  then,  as  now,  used  by  all 
his  familiar  friends.  Now  that  his 
name  is  as  a  household  word,  and  es- 
tablished as  one  of  the  artistic  glories 
of  his  country,  it  is  curious  to  remem- 
ber that  he  was  then— although  he  had 
done  some  of  his  finest  work— known 
to  a  comparatively  restricted  circle,  and 
that  it  was  possible  for  casual  visit- 
ors to  be  brought  to  Little  Holland 
House  who  had  never  heard  of  him. 
The  amazed  expression  on  a  young 
lady's  face  may  be  imagined  as  she 
turned  a  bewildered  look  upon  Richard 
Doyle,  who  was  showing  her  round  the 
studio,  and  exclaimed:  "Why,  he  is  a 
great  artist!"  "One  of  the  greatest  of 
this  or  any  other  age,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  Millais  and  Leighton  were  then 
in  the  very  flush  of  their  early  fame, 
and  the  embodiment  of  youthful  vigor 
and  manly  beauty.  They  were  the 
most  prominent  in  the  constellation  of 
brilliant  artists  gathered  around  Watts, 
all  several  years  his  junior,  and  but  one 
of  whom,  Holman  Hunt,  remains. 
Their  portraits,  painted  by  that  frail 
but  nervous  hand,  keep  before  us,  as 
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nothing  else  can,  the  image  of  their 
earthly  clay. 

Leighton  had  leaped  into  a  sudden 
plenitude  of  renown  hy  the  success  of 
his  Procession  of  Gimabue,  its  pur- 
chase by  the  Queen  being  the  first  of  a 
series  of  fortune's  favors  that  continued 
to  rain  upon  him  to  the  end.  No  man 
could  grudge  him  them:  they  seemed  as 
natural  a  part  of  his  inheritance  as  his 
talents,  his  good  looks,  his  sunny  good 
nature,  and  exquisite  kindness  and  tact. 
The  full  tale  of  his  innumerable  acts 
of  kindness  will  never  be  told.  In  his 
own  swift,  sure-footed  ascent  of  the  lad- 
der of  fame  his  hand  was  always  ready 
to  give  a  friendly,  helpful  grasp  to  those 
toiling  behind.  The  first  picture  of 
Mason's  ever  seen,  the  first  knowledge 
of  his  name  in  London,  came  to  be  seen 
and  known  through  Leighton.  In  his 
studio  in  Orme  Square,  Bayswater,  on 
one  of  his  show  Sundays  in  those  early 
days,  he  drew  the  attention  of  every 
person  who  came  in  away  from  his  own 
works  to  show  them  "a  picture  by  my 
friend  Mason,"  expatiating  on  all  its 
beauties  with  eager  insistence  and  the 
joyous  enumeration  of  its  qualities, 
ending  in  a  subdued  change  of  tone  as 
he  added:  "He  is  in  very  bad  health, 
poor  fellow!" 

To  one  who  formed  part  of  the  group 
of  children  who  had  their  own  habitual 
corner  of  the  sunny  garden  of  Little 
Holland  House,  the  image  of  Leighton 
comes  most  naturally  to  mind  as  one 
of  the  two  or  three  young  men  who  oc- 
casionally joined  in  their  games,  to  their 
intense  gratification  and  delight.  Races 
between  little  boys  and  girls  were 
sometimes  started  by  these  admired 
elders,  and,  in  an  obstacle  race  over 
croquet-hoops,  a  little  girl  once  came 
to  grief  and  measured  her  length  upon 
the  grass.  Leighton's  was  the  first 
hand  to  pick  her  up,  but  his  cheerful 
voice     rang  out  even  sooner:     "Never 

mind,    B ,  you  did    not  show   your 

legs!" 


In  1862,  Holman  Hunt's  friend  and 
pupil,  Robert  Martineau,  exhibited  his 
picture,  The  Last  Day  in  the  Old 
Home.  The  present  generation,  al- 
though the  picture  now,  through  the 
gift  of  the  artist's  brother,  forms  part 
of  the  National  Collection,  has  but  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  his  name,  and  per- 
haps no  recollection  of  the  great  suc- 
cess he  suddenly  achieved.  The  pict- 
ure made  a  triumphant  progress 
through  the  country  after  the  close  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  his 
name  and  Holman  Hunt's  were  gener- 
ally linked  together.  He  died  seven 
years  later,  and  no  other  picture  from 
his  hand  attained  a  like  celebrity. 
The  pathos  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  painting, 
must  have  had  a  great  share  in  its  pou- 
ularity.  Happily,  the  work  is  now  in 
the  new  Tate  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
and  students  may  judge  for  themselves 
of  its  claims  to  lasting  fame.  Martineau 
was  devoted  to  his  art  and  something 
of  a  musician  as  well;  there  was  no 
more  familiar  figure  than  his  at  Little 
Holland  House,  generally  following  in 
the  wake  of  Holman  Hunt.  I  believe 
at  that  time  they  shared  the  same 
studio,  and  were  almost  inseparable 
companions. 

If  Watts'  studio  and  his  own  individ- 
uality formed  the  most  striking  feat- 
ure, and  one  that  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  recollection  of  Lit- 
tle Holland  House— has  he  not  given  its 
name  to  his  present  house  and  studio? 
—the  charm  of  the  delightful  place  was 
no  less  due  to  the  hosts  who  received 
you  there.  The  fine  characteristic  old 
head  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  distinguished 
Indian  civil  servant,  lives  again  in 
Watts'  portrait.  The  same  hand  paint- 
ed Mrs.  Prinsep,  her  children,  and  her 
sisters,  in  life-size  portraits  that  bear 
witness  that  no  words  could  well  ex- 
aggerate the  grace  and  beauty  that 
were  the  portion  of  nearly  all.  Mr. 
Prinsep's  Christian  name,  Thoby,  was 
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one  of  the  minor  wonders  that  exer- 
cised a  youthful  mind;  that  a  venerable 
old  gentleman  should  be  called  after 
Mr.  Punch's  dog  (for  years  I  was  ig- 
norant of  the  redeeming  "h")  was  a 
standing  puzzle,  and  his  wife's  con- 
stant calls  to  "Thoby,"  warning  him  not 
to  catch  cold  by  staying  too  long  on  the 
grass,  etc.,  always  seemed  a  little  incon- 
gruous. 

What  a  handsome  stately  presence 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Prinsep,  and  with 
how  simple  and  natural  a  grace  she 
did  the  honors  of  her  charming  house! 
Less  regularly  beautiful  than  her 
younger  sisters,  Lady  Somers,  Mrs. 
Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  she  must 
have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  culte  of  the  beautiful,  to  have  ob- 
tained such  harmonies  of  beauty  in  all 
her  surroundings— of  dress,  ornament, 
color,  and  furniture— as  well  as  the  rare 
gift  of  being  a  perfect  hostess.  On 
those  summer  Sundays  her  drawing- 
room  was  generally  the  garden,  Indian 
rugs  making  patches  of  color  upon  the 
green,  and  knots  of  chairs  and  chintz- 
covered  couches  gathered  under  the 
layers  of  green  shade  of  widespreading 
trees.  One  big  square  red  seat  must, 
in  its  time,  have  afforded  rest  to  a 
greater  number  of  handsome  women 
than  did  even  Horace  Walpole's  fa- 
mous shell  at  Strawberry  Hill.  The  la- 
dies of  Little  Holland  House,  as  their 
portraits  testify,  had  adopted  a  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  style  of  dress  that 
seemed  inspired  by  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, and  was  alike  admirable  in  de- 
sign, color,  and  material.  These  grace- 
fully flowing  robes  were  often 
made  of  rare  Indian  stuffs,  and 
from  India,  the  birthplace,  I  be- 
lieve, of  all  these  daughters  of 
Judge  Pattle,  came  also  many  of  the 
ornaments  they  wore:  the  clustered 
pearls,  the  delicate  Indian  jewels  and 
tinkling  sets  of  gold  and  silver  bangles, 
having  then  the  added  charms  of  rarity, 
and  novelty  to  English  eyes.    Let  it  be 


remembered  that  those  were  the  days 
of  crinoline  and  of  spoon-shaped  bon- 
nets, worn  upon  hair  dressed  a  Vlm- 
p^ratrice,  and  that  Leech's  pictures  in 
"Punch"  were  a  very  faithful  present- 
ment of  the  fashions  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand  "aestheticism"  was  as 
yet  unborn,  and  the  dress  of  these  beau- 
tiful ladies  was  as  far  removed  from 
the  lank  disorder  of  sad-colored  rai- 
ment, known  to  us  under  the  misnomer 
of  artistic  dress,  as  it  was  from  the 
grotesque  deformities  of  fashion  in  its 
own  decade.  There  is,  in  the  picture- 
gallery  of  Mr.  Watts'  present  house,  a 
painting  representing  Mrs.  Prinsep  and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  standing 
side  by  side,  tall,  erect,  and  graceful. 
Better  than  any  words,  this  picture  and 
its  compeers  preserve  the  features  and 
the  charm  of  the  women  whose  pres- 
ence helped  to  make  the  enchantment 
of  those  Sunday  afternoons.  This 
double  portrait  used  to  hang  in  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Little  Holland 
House,  and  the  appointments  and  the 
furniture  of  these  rooms,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  house,  were  as  fit  a  setting 
as  the  garden  itself  for  what  was  beau- 
tiful and  graceful. 

To  eyes  accustomed  to  early  Victo- 
rian wall-papers  and  carpets,  how  de- 
scribe what  was  the  refreshment  and 
delight  of  those  matted  rooms,  with 
cool  green  walls  against  which  hung 
paintings  glowing  with  Venetian  color, 
and  the  low  ceilings,  painted  a  dusk 
harmonious  blue?  In  the  principal 
drawing-room,  where  stood  the  piano, 
the  planetary  system  was  traced  in 
gold  upon  the  deep-blue  ceiling.  Bed- 
rooms and  all  were  in  this  scheme  of 
color,  with  lattice  windows  framed 
with  creepers,  through  which  one  saw; 
the  waving  trees.  The  walls  of  the 
long  narrow  dining-room  were  entirely 
painted  by  Watts:  the  Seven  Ages  of 
Man,  unless  memory  plays  me  false, 
being  the  subject  of  the  paintings  in 
the  gold  lunettes.    When,  in  the  course 
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of  time,  the  onward  march  of  London 
swept  over  the  picturesque  old  house, 
and  It  was  laid  low  to  mal^e  way 
for  Melbury  Road,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  save  these  mural  paintings, 
but  in  vain,  and  these  important  works, 
by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
century,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

To  a  mind  still  deeply  tinged  with  the 
childish  literature  of  fairydom,  and  to 
which  its  heroes  were  as  real  as  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mr.  Prinsep's  two 
sons,  Valentine  and  Arthur,  used  to 
suggest  the  fancy  that  they  had  been 
miscalled,  and  that  Valentine  and  Or- 
son should  have  been  their  names. 
Those  who  have  seen  Watts'  study  of 
the  head  of  Arthur  Prinsep  in  armor 
as  Sir  Galahad  will  understand  how  ex- 
actly he  seemed  to  fit  the  character  of 
Valentine,  the  gentle  knight;  but  here 
arose  a  fresh  puzzle,  for  if  the  stature 
and  burly  figure  of  the  elder  brother 
suited  the  outward  presentment  of  the 
fabled  Orson,  there  the  resemblance 
ceased,  and  kind  and  humorous  good- 
nature replaced  the  murderous  propen- 
sities of  the  original.  Of  Mr.  Prinsep's 
two  other  children,  Henry,  the  eldest, 
was  much  in  India  at  this  time,  and 
Alice,  his  only  daughter,  was  a  thin 
dark  little  maiden,  giving  but  small 
promise  of  the  startling  beauty  that 
was  to  be  her  portion  a  little  later,  and 
which  Watts  has  immortalized  in  his 
portrait  of  her  in  a  blue  dress  seated 
at  the  piano. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  the  eldest  of  Judge 
Pattle's  daughters,  short  in  stature  and 
of  homely  features,  was  a  marked  con- 
trast to  her  handsome  sisters,  but 
what  she  may  have  wanted  in  good 
looks  was  amply  conpensated  for  by 
her  intelligence  and  wit  and  originality. 
She  marked  a  new  era  in  photography, 
elevating  it  to  an  art,  and  if  her  series 
of  portraits  of  the  men  of  her  day  were 
not  so  rapidly  fading  away,  they  would 
form  one  of  the  most  precious  collec- 
tions of  the  portraiture  of  the  century. 


Into  how  many  a  household  did  not  hei 
fine  photographic  pictures  (she  seized 
upon  every  one,  gentle  or  simple, 
known  to  her  or  absolute  stranger,  who 
seemed  a  likely  model)  bring  the  first 
elements  of  beauty  and  distinction 
from  the  realm  of  art?  In  his  auto- 
biography. Sir  Henry  Taylor  says  of 
her:  "Her  life  having  been  passed  al- 
most entirely  in  India,  where  she  had 
been  latterly,  in  the  absence  of  the 
GovernoivGenerars  wife,  at  the  head 
of  the  European  society,  she  made 
small  account  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
in  England;  and  perhaps,  had  she  been 
less  accustomed  to  rule,  she  would  still 
have  been  by  no  means  a  servile  fol- 
lower of  our  social  'use  and  wont.'  For, 
without  arrogating  any  lawless  free- 
dom, perhaps  indeed  unconsciously,  it 
belonged  to  her  nature  to  be,  in  non- 
essentials, a  law  unto  itself."  Again, 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  writes:  "Does 
Alice  ever  tell  you,  or  do  I,  of  how  we 
go  on  with  Mrs.  Cameron?  how  she 
keeps  showering  upon  us  her  'barbaric 
pearls  and  gold'— India  shawls,  tur- 
quoise bracelets,  inlaid  portfolios,  ivory 
elephants,  etc.— and  how  she  writes  us 
letters  of  six  sheets  long  all  about  our- 
selves, thinking  that  we  can  never  be 
sufllciently  sensible  of  the  magnitude 
and  enormity  of  our  virtues?  And,  for 
our  part,  I  think  that  we  do  not  find 
flattery,  at  least  of  this  kind  (for  hers 
is  sincere),  to  be  so  disagreeable  as  peo- 
ple say  it  is;  and  we  like  her  and  grow 
fond  of  her. 

"It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  we 
should  not  grow  fond  of  her— impossi- 
ble for  us,  and  not  less  so  for  the  many 
whom  her  genial,  ardent,  and  generous 
nature  has  captivated  since." 

Sir  Henry's  wife,  Lady  Taylor,  in  de- 
scribing her  once  said:  "I  could  talk 
to  you  about  Mrs.  Cameron  for  a  whole 
afternoon,  and  you  would  go  away 
thinking  she  was  an  incarnate  angel. 
The  next  day  I  could  talk  to  you  again 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  telling 
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you  things,  equally  true,  which  would 
make  you  carry  away  the  impression 
that  she  was  exactly  the  opposite."  In 
truth,  she  was  neither  an  incarnate 
angel  nor  the  othefr  thing,  but  a  warm- 
hearted, impulsive,  original,  and  abso- 
lutely illogical  woman,  overflowing 
with  goodwill  towards  all  the  world, 
but  apt  to  carry  out  her  schemes  for 
its  welfare  with  small  heed  to  the  indi- 
vidual tastes  of  those  for  whom  she 
labored.  She  had  no  illusions  as  to  her 
personal  appearance,  and  treated  it 
with  a  frank  disregard  of  the  least  at- 
tempt to  improve  it,  that  had  a  charm 
of  its  own,  though  I  fear  it  sometimes 
resulted  in  an  aspect  of  untidiness.  The 
hurried  scuffle  of  her  life  was  well  rep- 
resented by  the  attitude  of  a  certain 
Indian  brooch  she  wore— I  never  re- 
member to  have  seen  her  without  it; 
it  was  a  silver  elephant  and  it  was 
never  put  on  the  right  way  up,  the  ele- 
phant being  always  on  his  back  with 
his  legs  in  the  air.  Her  quaint  uncon- 
ventionalities  of  speech  and  act  gave 
rise  to  many  anecdotes,  forgotten  now. 
She  had  planned  a  marriage,  of  the  ab- 
solute suitability  of  which  she  in  vain 
attempted  to  convince  the  young  lady 
whose  happiness  she  wished  to  secure. 
She  dismissed  the  subject  and  the  lady 
with  the  words:    "Her  heart  was  black 

and  she  would  not  marry  C ."     She 

had  bought,  or  hired,  a  piano  on  one 
occasion  for  her  cottage  at  Freshwater; 
when  it  arrived  no  preparation  for  un- 
packing it  had  been  made,  and  it  lay, 
in  its  great  case,  stranded  before  the 
door.  Nothing  daunted,  Mrs.  Cameron 
sent  a  maidservant  into  the  lane  with 
orders  to  stop  the  first  four  men  who 
might  happen  to  pass  by.  She  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  the  astonished 
quartet  as  soon  as  they  -were  assem- 
bled, and  her  piano  was  unpacked  and 
placed  in  position  tant  Men  que  mal. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  an  admirable 
reader,  and  one  of  the  pictures  that 
stand    out  most    vividly  against    the 


green  background  of  that  Little  Hol- 
land House  garden  represents  the  ven- 
erable figure  of  old  Lord  Lansdowne, 
sitting  under  a  shady  tree,  his  two 
hands  resting  on  his  stick,  and  his 
white  head  bent  forward  as  he  listens 
to  Mrs.  Cameron,  seated  on  a  low  stool 
at  his  feet,  reading  Tennyson's  last  new 
poem  aloud  to  him— "The  Princess,"  if 
I  mistake  not.  The  poet  himself  we 
sometimes  watched  with  awed  and 
reverent  attention,  with  his  rugged 
face,  his  deep  voice,  his  wideawake, 
and  his  long  hair;  wondering,  perhaps, 
as  we  saw  him  stroll  about  or  sit  talk- 
ing with  a  brother  poet.  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor, what  might  be  the  connection  be- 
tween poetry  and  long  hair  as  exem- 
plified by  these  two  poets,  whereas 
Browning,  the  third  poet,  who  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  Little  Holland  House, 
wore  hair  as  short  as  any  soldier's, 
while  Aubrey  de  Vere  perhaps  made, 
in  length  of  locks,  a  connecting  link 
between  them. 

I  do  not  know  if  ever  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing went  to  Little  Holland  House,  but 
another  poetess,  the  gentle  Adelaide 
Procter,  failing  in  health  even  then, 
with  the  light  of  her  soul  in  her  eyes, 
used  sometimes  to  be  there,  spreading 
a  charm  all  her  own  around  her;  a 
charm  which  lingered  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  two  words— "My 
Adelaide;"  for  in  these  words  there 
lived  a  whole  world  of  maternal  love 
and  pride  and  regret,  and  to  Mrs. 
Procter's  last  hour  they  were  never 
long  absent  from  her  lips.  Not  to  have 
known  Mrs.  Procter  is  a  loss  for  which 
such  of  her  contemporaries  as  were  de- 
prived of  that  delight  and  honor  de- 
serve the  deepest  pity.  With  Lady 
Taylor,  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Sartoris,  she  stands  apart  as  one 
of  the  three  wittiest  and  most  delight- 
ful talkers  of  their  day. 

Good  conversation  is  perhaps  the 
most  charming  of  all  social  pleasures, 
but,  alas,  it  is  also  the  most  evanescent. 
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and  when  once  the  lips  that  delighted 
us  are  closed  and  silent,  although  the 
echo  may  live  in  our  own  minds  as  long 
as  life  itself,  it  is  wellnigh  impossible 
to  convey  it  to  others.  Mrs.  Procter 
simply  overflowed  with  wit,  occasion- 
ally a  trifle  caustic,  and  as  Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble  in  her  "Records"  truly  ob- 
serves, so  rich  and  abundant  was  her 
store  that  she  often  put  her  own  good 
things  into  the  mouths  of  her  interloc- 
utors. No  one  admitted  to  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  her  but  must  occasion- 
ally have  been  surprised  by  her  saying: 
"As  you  very  truly  said,"  and  then 
would  follow  some  happy  'bon-mot,  of 
which  one  knew  oneself  to  have  been 
absolutely  and  totally  incapable. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  Mrs.  Procter  was  her  youthful- 
ness.  Thel'e  was  but  little  poetic  li- 
cense in  the  opening  lines  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Lowell's  verses  to  her:— 

I  know  a  young  girl  of  seventeen 
Who  tells  me  she  is  seventy. 

Not  that  there  was  the  least  affectation 
of  youth  in  her  dress  or  demeanor,  or 
any  attempt  to  disguise  her  age;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  ever  ready,  towards 
the  end  of  her  life  almost  eager,  to  re- 
veal how  many  winters  had  passed 
oyer  her  bright  intelligent  head.  It 
must  have  been  her  sheer  vitality  and 
incomparable  good  health  that  gave 
her  such  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the 
pleasure  she  gave  to  others  seemed 
to  return  with  compound  interest  to 
herself.  "The  study  of  mankind  is 
man"  might  have  been  her  motto,  for 
her  brilliant  fascinating  talk  had  sel- 
dom any  other  topic  than  her  fellow- 
men  and  women.  The  keen  wit  some- 
times flashed  rapier-like  (does  not  Mrs. 
Kemble  tell  us  it  had  earned  for  her 
the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Bitterness?), 
but  it  never  pricked  deeply,  perhaps 
was  never  meant  to  prick  at  all,  and 
though  there  may  have  been  what  the 
French  call  malice  now  and  again  in 


her  sayings,  of  malice  in  the  English 
sense  was  there  none.  She  was  ready 
to  admit  the  youngest  and  most  insig- 
nificant of  her  acquaintances  to  her 
treasure-house,  with  an  old-fashioned 
courtesy  so  entire  and  hearty  that  it 
seemed  to  receive  favors  while  confer- 
ring them.  A  youth  of  eighteen,  who 
had  taken  some  little  trouble  to  find 
her  carriage  for  her  after  a  party,  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  her  the  next 
morning,  a  letter  as  charming  as  one 
of  Madame  de  S6vign§'s. 

Mrs.  Procter  did  not  much  care  for 
music  or  painting;  there  was  often  a 
little  politely  concealed  impatience 
when  either  of  these  two  arts  absorbed 
the  conversation  for  any  length  of  time. 
"Why  all  this  fuss  about  an  exhibition 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  works?"  she 
asked  at  a  dinner  party  a  few  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  Reynolds  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery; 
"there  has  been  one  already;  I  remem- 
ber it  quite  well."  "Yes,  Mrs.  Procter, 
but  that  was  in  1817!" 

"I  like  expensive  music,"  she  re- 
marked the  day  after  a  musical  party, 
at  which  amateurs  had  furnished  the 
entertainment.  "All  pretence,"  mur- 
mured Browning  in  the  ear  of  his 
neighbor;  "she  cares  for  no  music  at 
all."  She  never  refused  a  ball,  and  she 
must  have  been  more  than  seventy 
years  old  when  we  found  her  one  day 
deeply  concerned  as  to  her  costume  for 
a  fancy  ball  to  which  she  had  just  been 
invited.  She  went  as  a  Quakeress,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  ball.  A  friend  was  one  day  ex- 
pressing her  extreme  astonishment  at 
the  rumor  of  a  marriage  between  one 
of  the  cleverest  men  of  the  day  and  a 
very  commonplace,  uninteresting  wo* 
man.  "Is  it  not  wonderful?"  "Not  at 
all  wonderful,  my  dear.  She  flatters 
him,  and  the  man,  any  man,  says  to 
himself,  'Well,  poor  thing,  she  may  be 
ugly   and  commonplace  and   tiresome, 
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but-  she  is  a  woman  of  such  uncommon 
'good  taste  P"  The  expression  of  voice 
•and  feature  with  wliich  the  last  four 
words  were  uttered  was  inimitable. 
Her  predilection  was  for  dinner  par- 
ties, and  there  was  she  at  her  best. 
She  one  evening  told  Sir  Charles  Hall6, 
her  neighbor  at  table,  that  her  great 
regret  on  her  deathbed  would  be  the 
thought  of  the  pleasant  dinners  she 
had  missed.  The  statement  was  re- 
ceived with  open-mouthed  amazement, 
for  Hall4,  though  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful talkers  of  his  day,  went 
through  the  duties  of  society  d  son  corps 
defendant. 

There  were  several  points  of  simili- 
tude between  Mrs.  Procter  and  Lady 
Taylor.  They  were  both  the  wives  of 
poets,  and,  if  Lady  Taylor's  poet  son, 
Aubrey,  had  not  died  at  an  age  even 
younger  than  that  at  which  Mrs.  Proc- 
ter lost  her  daughter  Adelaide,  and  be- 
fore his  genius  had  had  time  to  fulfil 
the  promise  in  the  few  verses  published 
in  his  father's  autobiography,  the  world 
would  have  known  that  she,  too,  was 
the  mother  of  a  poet.  They  both  car- 
ried to  their  graves  a  lifelong  mourning 
for  these,  the  most  gifted  of  their  chil- 
dren. Both  possessed  of  intellectual 
gifts  of  a  high  order;  both  excellent  wo- 
men of  business,  a  very  necessary 
grdce  d'etat  in  a  poet's  wife;  both  dis- 
playing a  large-minded  easy  philosophy 
towards  the  world  and  its  ways,  Lady 
Taylor,  thanks  to  the  Irish  blood  in  her 
veins,^  had  a  more  poetic  and  pictur- 
esque element  in  her  humdr  and  her 
wit.  Perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  were  so  much  alike,  these  two 
delightful  women  did  not  get  on  very 
well  together,  a  fact  which  their 
friends  noted  with  amusement,  and 
'Which  they  themselves  acknowledged 
with  half -laughing  contrition.  Lady 
Taylor  had  been  beautiful,  and  the  re- 
fined, delicately  featured  face,  set  upon 

7  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 
Monteagle. 
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the  fragile  figure,  little  taller  than"  a 
child's,  retained  a  great  measure  of  its 
beauty. 

While  Mrs.  Procter  hardly  ever  quit- 
ted London,  and  was  as  devoted  to  its 
streets  as  Madame  de  S6vigne  to  the 
ruisseau  of  the  Kue  du  Bac,  Lady  Tay- 
lor made  East  Sheen,  with  winters  ^t 
Bournemouth  in  later  years,  the  home 
of  her  family  from  the  year  1844.  Her 
title  of  Queen  of  Bournemouth  was  a 
rightly  deserved  one.  She  was  an  ad- 
mirable letter- writer,  observant,  sensi- 
tive, and  felicitous  of  expression.  In 
one  of  the  letters  quoted  by  her  hus- 
band, writing  of  Alum  Bay,  she  says: 
"Mrs.  Cameron  was  sorry  that  the  sea 
was  so  calm.  She  thought  I  should 
have  found  it  grander  In  a  storm.  But 
I  think  she  was  wrong.  The  scene  be- 
ing in  itself  one  of  such  power  and 
simplicity  and  force,  it  was  all  the 
grander  for  its  stillness.  Where  power 
makes  itself  felt  it  is  sometimes  better 
unspoken."  During  the  same  visit  to 
Freshwater  she  writes  again:  "Mrs. 
Cameron  and  I  went  to  tea  with  Mr. 
Jowett,  to  me  a  most  agreeable  man. 
He  looks  so  wise,  and  gentle  and  hap- 
py, and  so  simple.  ...  I  was  glad  to 
go,  but  I  felt  very  shy,  too,  as  I  always 
do  when  I  am  in  society  with  Mrs. 
Cameron.  She  steers,  and  so  oddly  and 
so  boldly  that  I  always  expect  to  find 
myself  stuck  in  a  quicksand  or  broken 
against  a  rock."  Lady  Taylor's  sensa- 
tions when  in  society  with  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron must  have  been  shared  by  many 
in  a  like  case,  but  few  could  have  de- 
scribed them  so  happily. 

Her  cousin,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  sitting 
opposite  her  in  the  pretty  Bournemouth 
drawing-room,  through  which  so  many 
celebrities  and  pleasant  people  were 
constantly  coming  and  going,  as  al- 
ways happens  where  one  celebrated 
man  has  set  up  his  rest,  once  said  to 
her,  in  a  quietly  contemplative  tone, 
tinged  with  soft  Irish  brogue,  "Alice, 
you  say  very  clever  things  sometimes." 
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"Do  I,  Aubrey?"  was  the  swift  reply, 
while  the  humorous  gleam  that  lit  up 
her  face  seemed  to  acknowledge  the 
impeachment.  "Yes;  the  other  day  you 
were  describing  a  terribly  tiresome  wo- 
man, aud  you  finished  by  saying:  'One 
day  she  met  a  ghost,  and  the  ghost 
fainted!'  "  Had  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Taylor  possessed  better  health  and 
more  ambition,  the  mark  they  would 
have  made  upon  the  society  of  their 
day  would  have  been  a  deep  one. 

Lady  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Procter  were 
the  only  two  women  from  whose  lips 
I  have  heard  descriptions  of  Rogers,  of 
his  dinner  parties  and  his  sayings;  and 
their  words  excited  no  deep  regret  at 
having  been  bom  too  late  to  have  had 
any  personal  intercourse  with  that  sa- 
tirical gentleman.    It  was  to  Lady  Tay- 
lor, I  believe,  that,  in  response  to  a  re- 
monstrance    against     some     sarcastic 
speech,  he  made  the  well-known  an- 
swer, a  satire  in  itself:    "I  have  a  very 
weak  voice;  if  I  did  not  say  ill-natured 
things  no  one  would  hear  what  I  said." 
Sunday    after  Sunday   used  to    find 
Mrs.  Sartoris  (w^e  Adelaide  Kemble)  at 
Little    Holland  House,    and  there,    or 
wherever  else  she  might  be,  it  could 
be  said.  Where  she  sat  was  the  head 
of   the   table,   the   humblest   seat   be- 
came a  throne,  around  which  her  ver- 
satile,   brilliant,  and  witty   discourse, 
emphasized  by  a  mobile  play  of  feat- 
ure   and  an  incomparable  variety    of 
gesture,  kept  a  charmed  circle  of  de- 
lighted hearers.     The  Kemble  beauty 
reigned  in  her  face,  and  in  the  variety 
of    its  expressions  the  quiver  of    the 
nostrils   played  a  leading  part;    never 
can    a  human  nostril  have  helped    its 
owner  to  express  indignation,  amuse- 
ment, and  a  thousand  other  motions  of 
mind  ^nd  spirit  as  did  Mrs.  Sartoris'. 
We  found  her  one  day  greatly  pleased: 
she  had  had  the  visit  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  known  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
he  bad  told  her  that  he  had  been  struck, 
on   this  his  first  interview  with  her, 


^ith  the  similarity  of  one  of  her  gest- 
ures to  a  favorite  gesture  of  her  aunt's 
—a  downward  emphatic  wave  of  her 
fan  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence.  All 
who  knew  Mrs.  Sartoris  will  remember 
how  constantly  she  rounded  off  her 
periods  with  this  movement,  some- 
times striking  her  fan  into  the  palm 
of  her  left  hand,  and  will  understand 
her  pleasure  at  learning  that  she  had 
inherited  it  from  her  illustrious  aunt. 
Writing  of  his  arrival  in  London  in 
1848,  Sir  Charles  Hall§  says:  "To  an- 
other introduction,  that  to  Mrs.  Sar- 
toris, I  owe  some  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures I  have  enjoyed  in  London.  She 
was  indeed  a  rare  woman,  and  her 
somewhat  taciturn  husband  a  man  of 
vast  intelligence.  Both  were  musicians 
to  the  core,  intensely  enthusiastic,  and 
of  sound  judgment.  Their  house  re- 
minded me  strongly  of  the  'salon'  of 
Armand  Bertin  in  Paris,  for  it  was  the 
rendezvous  of  most  of  the  remarkable 
people  in  London— poets,  painters,  mu- 
sicians—all feeling  equally  at  home, 
and  all  finding  something  to  interest 
them."  Sir  Charles  calls  Mrs.  Sartoris 
"a  rare  woman,"  and  in  writing  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble,  shortly  af- 
ter her  death  in  1893,  Mr.  Henry  James 
uses  almost  the  identical  words,  "She 
was  one  of  the  rarest  of  women,"  and 
he  expresses  a  lively  curiosity  about 
the  foreign  mother,  the  clever  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble,  "whose  easy  gift  to 
the  world  had  been  two  such  daugh- 
ters as  Fanny  Kemble  and  Adelaide 
Sartoris."  They  were  both  among  the 
first  and  most  original  of  talkers,  but 
in  Mrs.  Sartoris  there  was  less  of  the 
volcanic  element,  and  the  ordinary  mor- 
tal could  enjoy  the  brilliant  feast  of  ar- 
tistic, flowing,  racy  talk,  without  the 
latent  sense  of  salutary  fear  from 
which  no  one  who  talked  with  her  mag- 
nificent sister  could  ever  quite  rid  him- 
self. Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
amusing  or  more  splendid  than  to  wit- 
ness, from  a  safe  distance,  a  battle- 
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royal  of  argument  between  the  two  sisr 
ters.  Like  thunder-clouds  meeting,  like 
armored  knights  bearing  down  full  tilt 
upon  each  other  in  the  lists,  one  never 
quite  knew  how  much  was  genuine  and 
how  much  was  a  display  of  finest  dra- 
matic art,  but  the  effect  was  superb. 

In  the  exquisite  Hampshire  home,  on 
Southampton  Water,  wTiere  music  and 
gardening  were  held  in  equal  honor, 
and  where  her  life  was  to  end,  Mrs. 
Sartoris  was  as  happy  and  as  much  at 
home  (perhaps  more  so)  as  in  the  whirl 
of  London,  and  it  is  with  the  thought 
of  her  -large-hearted  charity  that  we 
take  leave  of  her— a  charity  that  once 
led  her  humbly,  day  by  day,  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  poor  old  woman,  to  dress  the 
wounds  which  no  one  in  the  village 
dared  approach. 

If  it  be  perhaps  the  best  of  educations 
to  grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  great 
names  and  to  graduate  in  hero-worship, 
the  young  people  who  frequented  Lit- 
tle Holland  House  were  privileged  in- 
deed. And  there  was  always  some 
good-natured  elder— most  often  Richard 
Doyle— to  point  out  those  whom  we 
might  not  know.  "That  is  Lord  Law- 
rence." "That  man  walking  across  the 
lawn  is  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams 
of  Kars."  "There  goes  Edward  Burne- 
Jones,  commonly  called  Ned  Jones." 
A  world  of  admiration  and  respect  was 
often  contained  in  these  brief  indica- 
tions, awaking  an  answering  echo  in 
the  breasts  of  his  young  hearers.  Dear 
"Dicky"  Doyle,  great  humorist,  faith- 
ful friend,  preserving  to  his  latest  hour 
his  childlike  innocence  of  heart,  capable 
of  heroism— witness  his  resignation  of 
his  gagne-pain,  his  position  on  the  staff 
of  Punch,  when  that  paper  at  the 
time  of  the  "Papal  Aggression"  took  to 
abusing  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wise- 
man; his  Irish  light-heartedness  carry- 
ing him  easily  through  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  of  life,  and  his  humorous 
views  of  society  delighting  the  world 
as  much  through  his  tongue  as  through 


his  pen.  In  quiet  droUness  of  maimer 
Doyle  was  unapproached;  a  sidelong 
look  in  his  eye  and  a  kind  of  shy  half- 
deprecatory  twist  of  his  shoulders  with 
a  twitch  of  the  long  upper  lip  accom- 
panying the  quiet  witticisms,  uttered 
with  the  touch  of  Irish  brogue  that  ac- 
corded so  well  with  his  sayings. 

He  was  at  that  time  bringing  out 
his  "Bird's-eye  Views  of  Society"  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  of  which  Thack- 
eray was  then  the  editor.  (I  believe 
Thackeray  had  some  trouble  in  getting 
him  to  send  in  his  drawings  in  time, 
for  dilatoriness  was  surely  his  only 
fault.)  There  was  a  little  "fuss"  in  so- 
ciety about  these  drawings;  Doyle  was 
accused  of  having  caricatured  certain 
well-known  members  of  it,  but  he  met 
all  such  rumors  with  the  direct  assur- 
ance that  types,  and  not  individuals, 
had  been  portrayed,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  his  friend  Matthew  Higgins, 
the  Jacob  Omnium  of  the  Times, 
whose  gigantic  stature  rears  itself  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  earlier  Views.  He 
and  Thackeray  were  supposed  to  be 
the  two  tallest  men  in  literary  London. 
They,  too,  were  habitues  of  Little  Hol- 
land House. 

Of  divines  at  Little  Holland  House 
memory  brings  back  only  two— Mr. 
Mark  Pattison,  engaged  in  a  solemn 
and  elaborate  game  of  croquet,  and  the 
Queen's  Chaplain,  Mr.  Brookfield,  with 
his  handsome  wife  and  their  daughter 
Magdalen,  afterwards  Mrs.  William 
Ritchie,  with  a  face  like  a  Mantegna, 
destined,  alas!  to  an  early  end: 

Beauty  that  must  die. 
And  joy  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu. 

There  were  the  makings  of  a  trage- 
dian in  Mr.  Brookfield.  His  reading  of 
Shakespeare  was  remarkable,  and  he 
was  ever  good-naturedly  ready  to  read 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  or  some 
other  play,  in  aid  of  charity.     An  ex- 
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ample  of  his  great  facial  expression  oc- 
jcurred  one  Sunday  at  Little  Holland 
House.  A  young  lady,  in  going  over 
a  Northern  Assize  Court,  had  happened 
to  see  a  murderer  (who  had  slain  a 
hecatomb  of  victims)  upon  his  trial, 
and  was  expressing  her  astonishment 
that  he  looked  so  much  "like  anybody 
else.*'  "I  suppose  you  expected  him 
to  look  like  this,"  said  Mr.  Brookfield, 
immediately  throwing  into  his  face  and 
whole  person  so  melodramatically  mur- 
derous an  expression  that  it  would 
have  done  credit  to  Macready. 

If  painting  had  its  home  at  Little 
Holland  House,  music  was  there  a  fre- 
quent honored  guest,  and  on  many 
Sundays  one  might  steal  from  the  gar- 
den or  the  studio  to  the  hushed  draw- 
ing-room, with  its  dim  green  walls  and 
blue  gold-encircled  ceiling,  and  listen 
to  Bach  and  Beethoven  flowing  in  liq- 
uid beauty  from  Hall6's  incomparable 
fingers.  Joachim  sometimes  was  there, 
and  Mrs.  Prinsep  often  kept  a  few 
happy  guests  to  dinner,  and  an  even- 
ing of  music  followed.  "Ah,  precious 
, evenings,  all  too  swiftly  sped!"  Hall6 
writes  to  his  wife  on  April  29,  1862, 
that  he  had  taken  Stephen  Heller  to 
Little  Holland  House:  "Le  temps  6tait  su- 
perhe,  et  jamais  je  n'ai  vu  un  homme  plus 
charm6  que  Heller  ne  Vetait  de  Watts,  de 
Doyle,  des  Prinsep,  du  jardin,  et  de  tout 
enfm.'' 

Miss  Treherne,  afterwards  Mrs.  Wel- 
don,  was  often  seated  at  the  piano, 
warbUng  delicidusly  with  her  fresh 
young  voice;  her  pretty  brown  head  a 
picture,  rising  from  the  coral-encircled 
throat  and  black  silk  dress. 

Many  arfe  the  graceful  visions  th^t 
stand  out  against  the  background  of 
green  garden;  some  stately  in  grand 
maturity,  like  the  three  sisters— the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  Lady  Dufiferih, 
and  Mrs.  Norton.  Mrs.  Norton,  of 
whom  Henry  Taylor  had  written 
in  1835:  "The  night  before  last 
I    plunged    deep    into    the    acquaint- 


ance of  Mrs.  Norton.  I  came  to 
the  top  again  dripping  with  beauty; 
but  I  shook  my  ears  and  found  myself 
no  worse."  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  the 
Mrs.  Arthur  of  her  brother's  "Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays,"  "Tall  and  slight 
and  fair,  with  masses  of  golden  hair 
drawn  back  from  the  broad  white  fore- 
head, and  the  calm  blue  eye  meeting 
his  so  deep  and  open— he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful." 
Golden  haired  the  two  Miss  Edens, 
soon  to  be  Mrs.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mersley,  and  golden-haired,  too,  the 
twin  daughters  of  Mrs.  Edward  Vil- 
liers,  afterwards  Lady  Lytton  and 
Lady  Loch,  of  the  first  of  whom  Guen- 
eau  de  Mussy,  when  she  was  Ambassa- 
dress at  Paris,  said  the  pretty  but  un- 
translatable word,  "Quand  elle  entre,  elle 
r^patid  une  fraicheur."  So  the  gracious 
procession  passes,  down  to  the  little 
children  who  were  in  their  turn  to  be 
the  beauties  of  their  day,  and  who  are 
even  now  as  those  three  Sheridan  sis- 
ters then  were. 

As  these  slight  reminiscences  have 
come  back  one  by  one,  they  have 
brought  with  them  the  conviction  that, 
even  if  some  magic  wand  could  restore 
Little  Holland  House,  and  bring  back 
the  noble  company  that  used  to  assem- 
ble there,  so  much  have  the  habits 
and  customs  of  society  changed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
renew  that  pleasant  sense  of  feel- 
ing sure  that  one  would  find  al- 
most the  same  nucleus  of  people,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  during  the  whole 
season,  with  a  sufficient  admixture  of 
strangers  to  provide  variety  and  stim- 
ulate curiosity.  Forty  years  ago  so- 
ciety still  came  to  London  for  the  sea- 
son, and  there  was  less  flying  from  it 
perpetually  than  there  is  now.  Leaving 
town  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  except 
at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  had  not  come 
into  fashion,  and  the  easy  distance  of 
Little  Holland  House  made  it  no  labor 
for  even  the  busiest  man  to  leave  his 
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work  or  the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  a 
quiet  hour  or  two  of  freshness  and  re- 
pose. 

The  improvements  and  greater  facili- 
ties of  life  are  constantly  being  pressed, 
perhaps  a  little  obtrusively,  upon  our 

CornhlU  Magazine. 


notice.  May  the  young  generation  suf- 
fer their  elders  to  remarlv  that,  with 
many  gains,  they  have  suffered  a  few 
losses— perhaps  less  insignificant  ones 
than  they  imagine  or  would  care  to 
own. 


THE   RECOVERY   OF   FRANCE. 


President  Faure  has  been  laid  to  rest 
with  the  outward  dignity  befitting  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  great  common-, 
wealth;  and  the  Republic  remains  un- 
shalien,  and  the  peace  of  Paris  prac- 
tically undisturbed.  The  celerity  with 
Which  his  successor  has  been  chosen 
would  perhaps  be  modified  under  an 
ideal  Constitution.  But  with  France  as 
she  is,  it  carries  with  it  the  immense 
advantage  that  no  time  is  given  to 
would-be  disturbers  of  the  peace  to  or- 
ganize a  formidable  counter-demonstra- 
tion, even  of  the  scum  of  Paris.  Such 
disorder  as  has  occurred  is  merely  a 
matter  for  the  police.  The  real  ques- 
tion has  been  as  to  the  behavior  of  the 
Array  and  the  Pretenders.  The  latter 
have  done  nothing;  the  disaffected  por- 
tion of  the  army  or  of  its  chiefs  has 
had  its  game  effectually  spoilt  for  the 
present  by  the  tomfoolery  of  M.  Paul 
DeroulMe.  The  would-be  leaders  of 
the  French  "patriots"  have  at  last 
awakened  in  their  followers  that  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  which  characterizes 
all  Frenchmen  but  themselves.  The 
stability  of  the  Republic  is  vindicated, 
and  France,  for  the  present,  is  at  peace. 
President  Loubet  comes  before  the 
world  as  the  choice  of  the  whole  mass 
^f  Republican  France.  Had  he  been 
the  candidate  only  of  a  section  of  her 
defenders,  his  election  would  undoubt- 
edly have  given  ground  for  the  gravest 
apprehensions  as  to  its  future.  As  the 
"dark  horse,"  coming  to  the  front  at  the 


fourth  or  fifth  ballot  by  a  coalition  be- 
tween rival  Republican  factions  who 
could  none  of  them  carry  their  own 
leader,  he  would  not  have  commanded 
the  permanent  support  of  Republicans 
in  general,  while  some  of  the  mud 
which  Anti-Semites  and  Clericals  have 
begun  to  throw  at  him  even  his  own 
backers  might  have  allowed  to  stick. 
But  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
whole  body  of  Parliamentary  Republi- 
cans, save  the  small  section  who  joined 
with  the  Clericals  in  voting  for  M.  M6- 
line  against  that  candidate's  wish,  he 
is  invested  with  a  dignity  and  a  pres- 
tige such  as  his  own  reputation  could 
scarcely  yet  command.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  French  politics  in  the  past 
as  an  honest,  upright,  but  not  partic- 
ularly able  or  dexterous  Minister,  who 
did  his  best  to  restore  peace  during  the 
Carmaux  strike,  and  met  the  usual  fate 
of  those  who  try  to  please  all  parties 
alike.  Since  then  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  but,  though  he  has 
added  to  his  reputation,  the  office  iS 
not  one  that  necessarily  trains  a  future 
President.  His  Presidential  address  is 
an  honest  attempt  at  pacification;  at 
appeasing  alike  the  fears  of  the  sober 
partisans  of  the  existing  regime,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  general  public  at  the 
extension  of  the  attacks  on  militarism 
and  the  General  Staff  to  the  honor  of 
the  army  as  a  whole.  He  has  begun 
his  work  'well;  but  in  this  case  the 
oflice  and  the  electors  make  the  Presf- 
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dent.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
oflSce  will  make  the  President  in  anoth- 
er sense,  as  it  made  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  what 
France  wants  at  present  is  not  a  great 
man,  who  might  develop  into  a  dictator 
and  a  despot,  but  a  capable,  cool-head- 
ed, commonplace  man  of  business,  who 
will  refrain  from  any*  step  likely  to 
rally  the  forces  of  sedition,  and  will 
assist  the  Ministry  to  gain  time,  to  al- 
low popular  excitement  to  wear  itself 
out,  and  give  the  rural  population  of 
France  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
dangers  which  beset  them.  What  those 
dangers  are,  the  reactionaries,  fortu- 
nately for  France,  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  to  the  public. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  daily  makes 
himself  more  impossible,  displayed 
himself  at  the  end  of  last  week  as  the 
champion  of  the  landed  interest  against 
capital;  and  so,  without  doing  much  to 
conciliate  the  peasantry,  roused  the 
hostility  not  only  of  the  world  of  high 
finance,  but  of  all  the  small  capitalists 
of  France.  The  Anti-Semites  have 
shown  in  Algeria  how  they  can  wreck 
the  prosperity  of  a  province,  and  M. 
Max  E§gis  has  been  opportunely  con- 
victed (unhappily,  in  his  absence)  and 
justly  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  incitement  to  murder  and 
civil  war.  A  reaction  worked  by  Gen- 
erals, Clericals,  and  Anti-Semites, 
whatever  Pretender  may  ultimately 
come  to  the  top,  can  only  lead  to  a 
tightening  of  the  Clerical  screw  in  the 
provinces,  an  increase  of  the  military 
burdens  of  the  nation,  a  general  dis- 
turbance in  the  world  of  finance,  and 
possibly  a  great  war.  And  the  mem- 
ories of  1870  and  1877  are  not  effaced 
yet. 

Happily,  the  action  of  the  National 
Assembly  has  shown  "Republican  con- 
centration" at  its  best.  President 
Loubet  is  the  candidate  of  all  honest 
supporters  of  the  only  kind  of  Repub- 
lic that  France  has  yet  been  able  to 


work.  The  great  need  of  France  at 
present  is  that  the  rural  population, 
hitherto  misled  by  the  "patriots"  and 
the  Petit  Journal,  shall  see  whither 
their  legitimate,  but  misguided,  deter- 
mination to  uphold  "the  honor  of  the 
army"  is  leading  them.  That  popula- 
tion does  not  now  make  revolutions. 
Its  apathy  and  ignorance  have  permit- 
ted Paris  to  make  revolutions  in  the 
past  That,  we  firmly  believe,  has  been 
all  but  impossible  since  1870.  The 
French  peasantry  and  the  smaller  bour- 
geoisie, have  learnt  the  pleasure  of 
holding  office,  and  do  not  desire  to  go 
back  to  the  Imperial  period.  And  since 
then  elections  have  been  a  reality,  not 
a  farce;  and  one  open  assault  on  the 
Republic  has  been  repelled  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  electorate.  That  was  two- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  but  the  Republic 
has  weathered  hardly  less  grave  storms 
since.  It  has  survived  the  Boulangist 
panic;  its  institutions  have  come  safely 
through  scandal  after  scandal— the 
Gr6vy- Wilson  scandals,  the  Panama 
imbroglio,  the  Southern  Railway  crisis 
—which  was  the  occasion,  though  not 
the  cause,  of  M.  Casimir-P^rier's  fall. 
It  has  been  hoped  that  the  division  of 
Republican  and  Reactionary  might  give 
place  to  a  division  between  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal.  That  hope,  unfortu- 
nately, is  at  present  suspended.  But 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
Republic  is  firm.  The  State  rests  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  and  yet, 
as  a  highly-centralized  machine,  its  ad- 
ministration is  comparatively  easy  to 
secure  and  manipulate.  Most  fortu- 
nately, the  efforts  of  the  reactionaries 
to  do  this  have  been  so  obvious  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  aware  of 
their  intentions  and  ready  to  support 
the  Government  in  frustrating  them. 
Indifferentism  has  always  been  the  bane 
of  French  politics;  but  the  heavy  poll 
at  the  bye-election  in  the  Mame  last 
Sunday  indicates  that  this  is  passing 
away.    Doubtless  there  are  some  un6r- 
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pected  complications  yet  to  be  unrav-  plied  as  to  make  the  distinction  it  es- 
elled  in  the  Dreyfus  affair;  and  there  tablishes  between  the  Criminal  Cham- 
are  other  dangers  to  follow.  The  ber  and  the  full  Court  of  Cassation  a 
Budget  is  three  months  in  arrear;  fiscal  distinction  not  of  trustworthiness  or 
reform  is  urgent;  the  progressive  in-  credit,  but  solely  of  function.  But  all 
come  tax,  whatever  form  it  talies,  may  minor  questions  have  disappeared  this 
yet  upset  Ministries,  and  must  discon-  week  in  the  supreme  question  of  the 
tent  the  well-to-do.  For  the  moment  stability  of  the  Republic.  Unless  there 
the  supreme  need  is  to  save  the  State:  is  an  actual  pronunclamento  we  believe 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  its  that  France  is  safe.  We  doubt,  more- 
Parliamentary  machinery  to  practical  over,  if  a  democratic  army  would  give 
work  once  more.  It  is  regrettable,  of  a  very  general  response.  And  we  can- 
course,  that  the  most  conspicuous  of  not  believe  that  the  effects  of  such  a 
the  Bills  now  pending  should  seem  to  response  would  be  enduring.  If  they 
threaten  one  of  the  most  valued  of  were,  we  should  expect  them  to  end 
French  institutions.  Yet  even  this  Bill  in  a  series  of  disasters  comparable  only 
need  not  do  much  harm  if  it  is  so  ap-  to  those  of  1870  and  1871. 

The  Academy. 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Mine  be  the  country  life,  content 
With   the   mild  ways  that  shepherds  went. 
Who,  by  a  stream,  cut  reeds  and  blew 
The  country's  praises  in  the  dew. 

To  drive  my  silly  sheep  to  feed 
On  the  sweet  herbage  of  the  mead 
Through  all  the  sunny  hours,  and  then 
To  fold  them  in  to  sleep  again. 

To  know  my  flocks,  to  love  my  lambs, 
All  the  sweet  babies  and  their  dams. 
And  see  them  leap  to  hear  my  call 
From  the  sweet  morn  to  evenfall. 

Or  by  some  pleasant  river-side 
To  watch  my  kine  stand  dewy-eyed 
Grateful  lo  Him  who  brings  to  pass 
The  lilied  water  and  sweet  grass. 

Or  'twixt  the  handles  of  a  plough 
Upon  some  purple  upland's  brow 
To  follow  steaming  steeds  and  see 
God's  beauty  written  on  hill  and  lea. 

This  is  the  rustic's  lot  of  bliss, 
Which  he  of  towns  shall  daily  miss, 
To  see  God's  rainbow  mercy  bridge 
The  high  heaven  and  the  mountain  ridge. 
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My  shepherd  dog  upon  my  knees 
His  head  shall  rest  for  company 
In  hours  of  leisure,  and  shall  keep 
My  wandering  kine  and  straying  sheep. 

Shall  taste  my  drink  and  share  my  bread, 
Milk  from  the  kine  myself  had  fed; 
Oat-cake  and  butter,  golden-dyed 
As  honey  that  my  bees  provide. 

To  market  at  the  peep  of  day 

My  way  would,  wend  with  corn  and  hay. 

But  sell  no  harmless,  joyous  life 

To  cry  against  the  butcher's  knife. 

Be  mine  to  foster  life  instead. 
Bid  life  to  leap  on  hill  and  mead, 
His  humble  image.  Who  once  said 
"Let  there  be  Life!"  and  Life  was  made. 

Mine  be  the  country  way  of  peace, 
To  tend  maternal  earth's  increase; 
The  sun's  child,  and  the  wind's,  grown  mild 
With  tender  mercies  for  their  child. 
Tbe  Spectator.  KatheHne  Tynan. 


A   WONDER   OF   THE    BIRD   WORLD. 

To  thoroughly  enjoy  books  on  natu-  ner  and  Darton).  A  hundred  and  ten 
ral  history  and  angling,  one  should  years  separate  White  from  Mr.  Kear- 
read  them  by  the  winter  fireside.  In  ton  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
the  spring  and  summer  days  one  wants  denied  that  there  are  other  things  be- 
not  the  books  but  the  real  thing.  sides  time  which  may  make  it  seem 
Richard  Jefiferies,  though  he  used  rather  unkind  in  us  to  group  them  to- 
sometimes  in  boyhood  to  carry  about  gether.  White  remains  unsurpassed 
with  him  a  small  copy  of  Shake-  and  probably  unsurpassable.  His 
speare's  poems  found,  what  so  many  of  choicest  word-pictures,  such  as  those 
us  have  found,  that  the  sun  puts  out  of  the  nightjars  hawking  about  the 
print  as  it  puts  out  the  fire.  Rogers,  it  trees  of  Selborne  Hanger,  of  the  male 
is  true,  exclaimed  in  his  enthusiasm,  redstart  which  "affected  neighbor- 
"How  delightful  to  lie  in  the  grass  on  hoods,"  and  liked  to  perch  "on  the 
a  summer's  day  with  a  book!"  But  vane  of  a  tall  may-pole,"  of  the  black- 
Fox  put  in  his  "Why  with  a  book?"  caps  with  their  "full,  sweet,  deep,  loud 
We  have  lately  been  dipping  leisurely  and  wild  pipe,"  have  never  been 
into  three  books  on  natural  history—  equalled  by  any  writer  on  birds  and 
Gilbert  White's  "Selborne,"  Mr.  R.  their  habits.  White  was  a  delightful 
Kearton's  "Wild  Life  at  Home"  naturalist,  and  he  also  happened  to  be 
(Cassell's),  and  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe's  a  scholar  and  a  true  man  of  letters. 
"Wonders  of  the  Bird  World"  (Gard-  Mr.  Kearton  is  the  steeplejack  among 
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writers  on  natural  history.  Ardent,  in- 
defatigable, and  quite  popular,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  constantly  dangling  in  mid- 
air, a  sort  of  human  windhover,  and 
his  camera  is  always  with  him.  Some- 
times he  descends  the  perpendicular 
side  of  some  terrible  cliff;  at  others, 
nicely  balances  himself  and  his  instru- 
ment on  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  in 
the  wood.  Now  he  "snap-shots"  a 
gannet  on  its  eggs,  and  now  the  hole 
(or  the  place  where  there  is  known  to 
be  a  hole)  in  which  a  woodpecker  lays. 
Occasionally  we  less  breathlessly  fol- 
low him  in  his  pursuit  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  "small  deer;"  after 
perhaps  many  cruel  disappointments, 
he  gets  a  pretty  picture  of  an  ermine 
moth  or  a  meadow  brown  butterfly— 
nascitur  ridiculus  mus!  Mr.  Sharpe 
prefers  less  hazardous  exploits.  He 
lectures  to  his  admirers,  and  the  book 
of  his  referred  to  above  is  one  of  the 
results  thereof.  As  Mr.  Kearton's,  it 
has  plenty  of  popular,  amusing  orni- 
thology, and  is  full  of  quotations. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Selborne  Society's  publica- 
tion, and  elsewhere,  of  late,  respecting 
the  question  of  whether  or  no  the 
young  cuckoo,  whilst  yet  in  its  blind, 
naked  infancy,  does  really  turn  out  the 
eggs  or  young  which  share  the  nest 
With  it.  We  hoped  that  Mr.  Sharpe 
would  include  this  among  the  "won- 
ders of  the  bird  world,"  and  were  not 
disappointed;  he  gives  two  accounts, 
one  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Blackburn  and  the 
other  by  a  North-country  naturalist, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hancock.  Both, 
though  not  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  are  of  such  interest  and  value 
that  one  feels  one  can  conscientiously 
say  that  this  book  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  has 
not  been  put  together  in  vain. 

In  1788  was  published  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  an  account  of 
a  series  of  very  curious  observations 
about  the  cuckoo,  made  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
of  vaccination  renown.    Dr.  Jenner  re- 


corded how  on  one  occasion  he  had 
seen  a  young  cuckoo,  blind,  and  very 
recently  hatched,  eject  both  a  young 
bird  and  an  egg  from  the  nest  it  occu- 
pied, and  on  another  a  prolonged  con- 
test, extending  over  a  day,  between 
two  young  cuckoos  for  a  hedge-spar- 
row's nest,  the  bigger  one  only  tri- 
umphing after  many  drawn  battles. 
These  and  other  similar  accounts  of 
his  observations  concerning  the  cuckoo 
roused  the  ire  of  Charles  Waterton, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  writ- 
ers on  English  bird  life,  but  not  want- 
ing in  intolerance  towards  those  whose 
views  did  not  coincide  with  his  own. 
In  his  charming  essay  on  the  jay,. as 
elsewhere,  Waterton  poured  ridicule 
on  Jenner,  and  showed,  to  his  own 
complete  satisfaction,  that  a  blind  and 
naked  young  cuckoo  could  not  possibly 
support  its  own  weight,  much  less 
thrust  out  any  rival  occupants  of  the 
nest.  Waterton's  criticism  and  con- 
tempt naturally  tended  to  bring  Jen- 
ner's  observations  into  some  disrepute, 
and  very  recently,  upon  turning  up  the 
great  physician's  name  in  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,"  we 
found  the  writer  of  the  article  on  him 
accepting  Waterton's  views  and  ex- 
plaining how  Jenner  "employed  a  boy, 
his  nephew  Henry,  to  make  these  ob- 
servatic^ns,  who,  too  indolent  to  watch, 
gave  an  imaginary  report."  We  do 
not  know  what  authority  the  writer 
has  for  this  statement;  but  has  he  ever 
read  the  whole  of  the  series  of  obser- 
vations on  the  cuckoo  contained  in  vol. 
Ixxviii.  of  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions?" Jenner  must  have  kept  that 
nephew  of  his  pretty  busy  with  all 
these  cuckoos,  and  the  nephew  must 
have  been  a  very  ingenious  young  im- 
postor to  palm  off  on  his  uncle  such 
clever  stories— later  on  to  be  palmed 
6ff  on  the  Royal  Society. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for 
the  authorof  this  article  on  Jenner,  and 
for  Charles  Waterton  and  other  seep- 
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tics,  "Jenner's  preposterous  account  of 
the  young  cuckoo"  exactly  tallies  with 
the  observations  of  various  careful  ob- 
servers of  our  own  time.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe,  if  you  have  not  actually 
seen  the  incident  talie  place,  that  a 
blind  and  naked  cuckoo,  squatting 
with  helpless  aspect  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hedge-sparrow's  or  pipit's  nest,  could 
fling  out  eggs  or  young  birds.  Only 
last  year  the  writer  found  a  young 
cuckoo  in  a  nest  already  emptied  of  all 
save  its  littie,  monstrous  self— and  was 
tempted  to  doubt  with  Waterton. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  young 
cuckoo,  whilst  yet  blind  and  naked, 
does  eject  its  companions,  may  now  be 
regarded  as  proved  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  A  friend  of  the  writer's  saw 
the  thing  done  last  season  in  the  case 
of  a  young  cuckoo  in  a  sedge- warbler's 
nest,  and  then  by  any  means  not  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  legs  of 
the  cuckoo  in  its  blind  and  naked  in- 
fancy may  not  be  able  to  support  with- 
out props  the  weight  of  the  body,  but 
by  combined  movements  of  legs,  wings 
and  body,  the  bird  does  hoist  up  and 
eject  from  the  nest  of  wagtail,  hedge- 
sparrow,  or  pipit,  both  young  birds  and 
eggs;  how  it  gets  them  out  of  the  deep- 
er nest  of  the  reed-warbler  one  can 
scarcely  conceive!  The  accounts  given 
by  Mrs.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Hancock 
are  far  from  being  the  only  published 
statements  by  perfectly  reliable  wit- 
nesses who  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  but  they  go  into  detail  in  a  way 
that  leaves  little  to  be  desired  from  the 
naturalist's  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Black- 
bum  saw  a  young  cuckoo  eject  young 
meadow-pipits  and  meadow-pipits' 
eggs,  the  most  strange  feature  of  all 
being  "the  way  in  which  the  blind  lit- 
tle monster  made  for  the  open  side  of 
the  nest,  the  only  part  where  it  could 
throw  its  burden  down  the  bank.'* 
The  bird  was  "perfectly  naked,  with- 
out a  vestige  of  a  feather  or  even  a 
hint  of  feathers;  its  eyes  were  not  yet 


opened,  and  its  neck  seemed  too  weak 
to  support  the  weight  of  its  head.'* 
Mr.  Hancock's  observations  were 
made  in  even  greater  detail  than  Mrs. 
Blackburn's.  His  young  cuckoo  occu- 
pied a  hedge-sparrow's  nest,  and  he 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
undistressed  conduct  of  the  mother 
whilst  her  foster-child  was  turning 
out  her  offspring.  This  young  cuckoo 
gave  signs  that  it  felt  seriously  its 
great  exertions,  and  the  friend  above 
mentioned  tells  us  that  his  cuckoo  in 
the  sedge- warbler's  nest  kept  "heav- 
ing terribly"  after  the  close  of  each  big 
effort.  What  neither  Dr.  Jenner  nor 
Mrs.  Blackburn  nor  Mr.  Hancock,  nor 
apparently  any  other  observer,  has 
been  able  to  record,  is  the  exact  age  at 
which  the  exertions  of  the  young 
cuckoo  commence.  We  know  from 
Mrs.  Blackburn's  account  that  they 
commence  within  two  days;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  bird  sets  to 
work  before  it  is  actually  forty-eight 
hours  old.  This  is  a  matter  which 
needs  clearing  up,  and  it  may  be  set- 
tled next  May  or  June,  or  at  any  rate, 
in  the  near  future.  Considering  that 
more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
Jenner  placed  on  record  the  observa- 
tions which  so  interested  and  delighted 
Gilbert  White,  it  is  very  strange  that 
the  question  has  not  been  decided  be- 
fore now.  Thanks  to  Jenner,  Kay,  and 
others,  we  have  learnt  something  about 
the  cuckoo  since  Gilbert  White's  day. 

Science    moves,    but    slowly,    slowly, 
creeping  on  from  point  to  point. 

We  know  that  the  young  cuckoo  in  its 
very  callow  infancy  is  in  the  habit  of 
forcing  eggs  and  young  out  of  the  nest 
it  occupies;  tbat  the  mother  cuckoo^ 
sometimes,  at  any  rate,  deposits  her 
^%^  in  the  nest  selected  by  means  of 
her  bill,  and  that  she  sometimes— 
though  far  from  always— places  in  that 
selected  nest  an  egg  strangely  similar 
in  all    save  size  to  the  eggs    already 
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there.  Various  other  deeply  interest- 
ing matters  relating  to  the  economy  of 
the  bird  are  at  present  merely  ripe  for 
intelligent  surmise.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, there  will  arise  a  naturalist  who 
will  give  up  his  life,  or  a  large  part  of 
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it,  to  the  cuckoo,  as  the  admirable 
Swammerdam  did  to  a  few  species  of 
water  insects,  and  then  som'e  6f  the 
sad  gaps  in  the  life-history,  as  we 
know  it,  of  this  fascinating  bird,  will 
be  filled  up. 


THE   ENCORE. 


The  artist  was  playing  the  Fantasia 
of  Schumann,  wherethrough,  as  Schle- 
^el's  translator  hath  it,  "there  runs  a 
note  whose  gentle  tone  Is  heard  aright 
■by  him  alone  Who  lists  with  care  ex- 
treme." 

"I  have  often  tried,"  said  the  giggling 
woman  behind  me,  "to  get  her  to  wear 
the  usual  things;  but  she's  obstinate 
in  her  way." 

The  chivalrous  man  beside  her  who 
kept  one  polite  ear  for  the  giggle  and 
borrowed  the  other  occasionally  for  the 
music,  was  distressed  by  the  sforzandos 
which  seemed  to  hammer  indecorously 
at  the  concrete  mass  within  him  which 
he  mistook  for  the  door  of  a  delicate 
imagination. 

"Wants  sympathy;  is  a  bit  hard,"  he 
was  heard  to  murmur. 

In  front  of  me  the  joke  was  evidently 
intense,  though  its  contraband  nature 
could  be  guessed  from  the  startled 
blush  on  the  face  of  the  girl  in  shim- 
mering green.  It  was  a  face  that  a 
photographer  would  have  tilted,  im- 
parting to  it  the  witchery  of  silly  in- 
nocence: one  might  have  pursued  and 
lost  the  well-beloved  a  dozen  times  in 
an  hour's  scrutiny  of  its  pretty  color- 
ing under  lifted  eyebrows,  its  paltry, 
vulgar  mirth,  its  defiant  yet  pathetic 
embarrassment  in  detection.  By  her 
side  was  a  girl  in  stripes  of  black  who 
might  have  sat  for  Demureness  person- 
ified. Her  teeth  and  lips  retreated  as 
before  some  bullying  kiss;  an  indolent 


gentleness  shone  from  her.  Yet  it  was 
from  her  that  proceeded  the  mirth-ex- 
torting glance  which  made  the  girl  in 
green  turn  her  head  to  the  right,  suf- 
focating with  the  torment  and  delight 
of  repressed  laughter. 

The  singer  was  their  quarry.  She 
had  come  on  in  a  pink  satin  skirt,  an- 
swering shimmer  for  shimmer  to  the 
garb  of  the  girl  in  green.  Her  small 
contralto  seemed  drowned  in  the  loud 
chord  of  color. 

The  artist  was  playing  in  modo  duna 
leggendario;  a  legend  of  long  ago,  when 
a  man  whose  elated  soul  heard  and  re- 
hearsed the  melodies  of  an  authen- 
tic optimism  clouded  and  subtilized 
them,  at  his  own  whim  made  them 
harsh  or  delicate,  thorned  them  with 
difficulties,  forbade  them  to  speak  out- 
right, and  by  allegiance  to  his  own 
magical  temperament  eluded  the  under- 
standing of  the  crowd. 

The  chivalrous  listener  grew  sheep- 
ishly dissatisfied  with  his  equivocal 
position.  He  continued  to  acquiesce, 
however,  with  the  rippling  fatness  be- 
side him  which  exuded  criticism  of  the 
artist's  bare  arms:  it  was  penetrating 
into  the  arcana  of  Art  to  sit  next  some 
one  who  had  helped  the  singer  to  make 
up  and  could  discuss  the  factitious  mer- 
its of  her  eyebrows  and  complexion. 

His  conscience  voiced  an  extenuating 
word:    "She's  a  fine  pianist." 

A  mufl3ed  peal  from  the  girl  in  green, 
Mcked  by  a  glint  in  the  eyes  of  her 
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demure  companion,  who  was  gloating 
with  secret  relish  over  her  perfidious 
disdain  *of  music,  rebuked  him.  It 
was  a  triple  forte,  representing  to  them 
mere  piano-banging,  which  inspired 
their  mirth.  Earnest  and  self-pos- 
sessed, thinking  of  nothing  but  music, 
the  artist  subsided  on  the  common 
chord  of  C,  and  a  sound  of  applause 
broke  forth. 

"She  hasn't  done  yet,"  said  the  chiv- 
alrous man. 

Somehow  at  this  moment  one  knew 
him  entirely.  He  had  helped  to  rob  us 
of  Schumann,  but  he  had  disclosed 
himself.  He  was  the  typical  sports- 
man: length  was  tedious,  but  great 
length  was  record-breaking,  worth 
backing.  He  was  in  sympathy  with 
Miss  B.— she  was  beating  the  others. 

The  clarity  of  the  triumphal  march 
brought  about  no  perceptible  allevia- 
tion of  the  amused  puzzlement  of  the 
faces  around  me;  for  a  moment  I  was 
blind  to  them. 

The  fantastic,  tripping  passages  of 
short  notes,  a  sealed  mystery  to  unded- 
icated  fingers,  seemed  to  liberate  space 
as  though  before  fairy  feet  the  stolid 
walls  receded,  amplifying  the  room  for 
the  roving  fancy,  creating  avenues  of 
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open  doors,  mellowing  and  vivifying 
the  prodigious  luminosity  of  the  gilded 
room  and  dissolving  tiie  fixed  stuflSlness 
of  the  air. 

Before  me  the  demure  girl  convinced 
herself  of  delicacy  by  yawning  into  her 
palm. 

The  peroration  came:  for  me  sudden- 
ly, tamely.  Human  life,  so  persistent 
in  its  obtrusion,  so  determined  not  to 
refrain  from  exhibiting  its  most  char- 
acteristic gestures  or  eclipse  its  imperi- 
ous geniality  for  any  music  of  God  or 
man,  dulled  me  to  the  happenings  of 
the  tone-world. 

The  end  came,  I  say.  Whereupon  the 
chivalrous  man  said:  "We  ought  to 
give  her  an  encore,  I  think."  And  they 
did!  These  bored  hsteners,  these  clan- 
destine gossips,  these  critics  of  clothes, 
deliberately  protracted  their  sufferings, 
deliberately  asked  for  one  more  mes* 
sage  from  that  world  of  tone-poetry 
whose  language  meant  nothing  to 
them.  And  in  the  benediction  of  their 
amazing  patronage,  across  the  endless 
gulf  that  separates  the  artist's  soul 
from  the  painstaking  imitation  of  one, 
Schumann's  interpreter  bowed  and 
withdrew. 


A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 


The  waters  awake  at  last  and  the  tawny  meads  grow  green; 

Clouds  run  over  the  sky  and  the  air  is  wild  with  glee. 
Who  can  doubt  for  a  minute  what  all  the  stir  may  mean? 

The  Thrush  goes  flying  up  to  the  top  of  the  poplar  tree, 
With  a  "Spring!  Spring!  Spring! 

Pretty  bird!  Pretty  bird!  Pretty  bird!"  sings  he. 

Brave  little  points  of  palm  bfegin  to  twinklq  and  gleam ; 

Frolicsome  catkins  volley  gold-dust  over  the  lea. 
Earth,  is  busy  forgetting  her  weariful  winter  dream. 
And  Loud  and  louder  sings  the  Thrush  high  up  in  the  poplar- 
..     .  tree. 

With  Si  "Pretty  bird!  Pretty  bird!  Pretty  b.ird! 
Spring!  Spring!  Spring!"  sings  he.         . 

B.  L.  Vaughan. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


"UNTO  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE.' 


I  happened  about  this  time  to  be  act- 
ing as  president  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany on  Canal  street.  Summer  was 
coming  in  again.  One  hot,  sunny  day, 
when  the  wind  was  high  and  gusty, 
the  secretary  was  remarliing  to  me 
what  sad  ruin  it  might  work  if 
fire  should  start  among  the  frame 
tenement  cottages  which  made  up 
so  many  neighborhoods  that  were 
destitute  of  water-mains,  when  right 
at  our  ear  the  gong  sounded  for 
just  such  a  region,  and  presently  en- 
gine after  engine  came  thundering  and 
smoking  by  our  open  windows.  Fire 
had  broken  out  in  the  street  where 
Manouvrier's  new  house  stood,  four 
squares  from  that  house,  but  straight 
to  windward  of  it 

We  knew  only  too  well,  without  be- 
ing there  to  witness,  that  our  firemen 
would  find  nothing  with  which  to  fight 
the  flames  except  a  few  shallow  wells 
of  surface-water  and  the  wooden  rain- 
water cisterns  above  ground,  and  that 
both  these  sources  were  almost  worth- 
less owing  to  a  drouth.  I  seemed  to  see 
streets  populous  with  the  sensation- 
seeking  crowd:  sidewalks  and  alleys 
filled  with  bedding,  chairs,  bureaus, 
baskets  of  crockery  and  calico  clothing 
with  lamps  spilling  into  them,  cheap 
looking-glasses  unexpectedly  answer- 
ing your  eye  with  the  boldness  of  an 
outcast  girl,  broken  tables,  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  overturned  stoves,  and  all 
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the  dear  mantel-piece  trash  whick  but 
an  hour  before  had  been  the  pride  of 
the  toiling  housewife,  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  laborer's  home. 

*       *       «       *       *       *       « 

I  found  the  shop  in  St.  Peter's  street 
shut,  and  went  on  to  the  new  residence. 
As  I  came  near  it,  its  beauty  seemed 
to  me  to  have  consciously  increased  un- 
der the  threatenings  of  destruction. 

In  the  front  gate  stood  the  brother- 
in-law's  widow,  full  of  gestures  and 
distressful  smiles,  as  she  leaned  out 
with  nervously  folded  arms  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street.  "Manouvrier? 
He  is  ad  the  fire  since  a  whole  hour. 
He  will  break  his  heart  if  dat  fire  ketch 
to  dat  'ouse  here.  He  cannot  know  'ow 
'tis  in  danger!  Ah!  sen'  him  word?  I 
sen'  him  five  time'— he  sen'  back  I  stay 
right  there  an'  not  touch  nut'n!  Ah! 
my  God!  I  fine  dat  varrie  te-de-ous, 
me,  yass!" 

"Is  his  wife  with  him?" 

"Assuredly.  You  see,  dey  git  'fraid 
'bout  dat  'ouse  of  de  Sister',  you  know?" 

"No;  where  is  it?" 

"No?  You  dunno  dat  lill'  'ouse  where 
de  Sister'  keep  dose  orphelin'  ba-bee'— 
juz  big-inning  sinse  'bout  two  week' 
ago— round  de  comer— one  square  mo' 
down  town— 'alf  square  mo'  nearer  de 
swamp?  Well,  I  think  -f  you  pass 
yondeh  you  fine  Pastropbon." 

Through  smoke,  under  falling  cin- 
ders, and  by  distracted  and  fleeing 
households  I  went.  The  moment  I 
turned  the  second  corner  I  espied  the 
house.     It  was  already  half  a  square 
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from  the  oncoming  fire,  but  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  street,  just  out  of 
its  probable  track  and  not  in  great 
danger  except  from  sparks.  But  it 
was  old  and  roofed  with  shingles:  a  de- 
crepit Creole  cottage  sitting  under 
dense  cedars  in  a  tangle  of  rose  and 
honeysuckle  vines,  and  strangely  beau- 
tified by  a  fiood  of  smoke-dimmed  yel- 
low sunlight. 

As  I  hurried  forward,  several  men 
and  boys  came  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion at  a  run,  and  an  engine  followed 
them,  jouncing  and  tilting  across  the 
sidewalk  opposite  to  the  little  asylum, 
into  a  yard,  to  draw  from  a  fresh  well. 
Their  leader  was  a  sight  that  drew  all 
eyes.  He  was  coatless  and  hatless; 
his  thin  cotton  shirt,  with  its  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  was  torn  al- 
most off  his  shaggy  breast;  his  trousers 
were  drenched  with  water,  and  a  rude 
bandage  round  his  head  was  soaked 
with  blood.  He  carried  an  axe.  The 
throng  shut  him  from  my  sight,  but  I 
ran  to  the  spot  and  saw  him  again 
standing  before  the  engine  horses,  with 
his  back  close  to  their  heads.  A  strong, 
high  board  fence  shut  them  off  from 
the  ell,  and  against  it  stood  the  owner 
of  the  property,  pale  as  death,  guard- 
ing the  precious  water  with  a  shotgun 
at  full  cock.    I  heard  him  say: 

"The  first  fellow  that  touches  this 
fence — " 

But  he  did  not  finish.  Quicker  than 
his  gun  could  flash  and  bang  harmless- 
ly in  the  air  the  man  before  him  had 
dropped  the  axe  and  leaped  upon  him 
with  the  roar  of  a  lion.  The  empty  gun 
flew  one  way  and  its  owner  another, 
and  almost  before  either  struck  the 
ground  the  axe  was  swinging  and 
crashing  into  the  fence. 

As  presently  the  engine  rolled 
through  the  gap  and  shouting  men 
backed  her  to  the  edge  of  the  well,  the 
bix  axeman  paused  to  wii)e  the  stream- 
ing sweat  from  his  begrimed  face  with 
his  aim.     I  clutched  him. 


"Manouvrier!" 

A  smile  of  recognition  shone  for  an 
instant,  and  vanished  as  I  added: 

"Come  to  your  own  house!  Come, 
you  can't  save  it  here!" 

He  turned  a  quick,  wild  look  at  the 
fire,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  with  a 
gaze  of  deepest  gratitude,  asked: 

"You  tryin'  save  her?" 

"I'll  do  anything  I  can." 

"Oh,  dass  right!"  His  face  was  full 
of  mingled  joy  and  pain.  "You  go 
yondeh— mek  yo'  possible."  We  were 
hurrying  to  the  street— "Oh,  yass,  faw 
God's  sake  go,  mek  yo'  possible!" 

"But,  Manouvrier,  you  must  come 
too!  Where's  your  wife?  The  chief 
danger  to  your  house  isn't  here,  it's 
where  the  fire's  between  it  and  the 
wind." 

His  answer  was  a  look  of  anguish. 
"Good  God!  my  fran'.  We  come  yon- 
deh so  quickly  as  we  can!  'But—foudre 
tonnere !— look  that  house  here  fill' 
with  ba-bee'!  What  we  goin'  do? 
Those  Sister'  can't  climb  on  roof  with 
bocket'  wateh.  You  see  I  got  half- 
dozen  boy'  up  yondeh;  if  I  go  'way  they 
dis-cend  and  run  off  at  the  fire,  spark 
fall  on  roof  an'—"  his  thumb  fiew  out. 

"Sparks!  Heavens!  Manouvrier,  your 
house  is  in  the  path  of  the  flames T' 

The  man  flew  at  me  and  hung  over 
me,  his  strong  locks  shaking,  his  great 
black  fist  uplifted,  and  the  only  tears 
in  his  eyes  I  ever  saw  there.  "Damnes- 
sion!  She's  not  mine.  I  trade  her  to 
God  faw  these  one!  Go!  tell  him  she's 
his;  he  kin  burn  her  if  he  feel  like'!" 
He  gave  a  half  laugh,  fresh  witness  of 
his  distress,  and  went  into  the  gate  of 
the  asylum. 

I  smiled— what  could  I  do?— and 
was  turning  away,  when  I  saw  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department.  It  took 
but  one  moment  to  tell  him  my  want, 
and  in  another  he  had  put  the  cottage 
roof  under  the  charge  of  four  of  his 
men,  with  instructions  not  to  leave  it 
till  the  danger  was  past  of  the  house 
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burning.  The  engine  near  us  had 
drawn  the  well  dry  and  was  coming 
away.  He  met  it,  pointed  to  where,  be- 
neath swirling  billows  of  black  smoke, 
the  pretty  gable  of  the  taxidermist's 
house  shone  like  a  white  sail  against 
a  thundercloud,  gave  orders  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  street  was  filling  with  people. 
A  row  of  cottages  across  the  way  was 
being  emptied.  The  crackling  flames 
were  but  half  a  square  from  Manou- 
vrier's  house.  I  called  him  once  more 
to  come.  He  waved  his  hand  kindly  to 
imply  that  he  knew  what  I  had  done. 
He  and  his  wife  were  in  the  Sisters' 
front  garden  walk,  conversing  eagerly 
with  the  Mother  Superior.  They 
neared  the  gate.  Suddenly  the  Mother 
Superior  went  back,  the  lay-sister 
guarding  the  gate  let  the  pair  out  and 
the  three  of  us  hurried  off  together. 

We  found  ourselves  now  in  the  up- 
roar and  vortex  of  the  struggle.  Only 
at  intervals  could  we  take  our  attention 
from  the  turmoil  that  impeded  or 
threatened  us,  to  glance  forward  at  the 
white  gable  or  back— as  Manouvrier 
I>ersisted  in  doing— to  the  Sisters'  cot- 
tage. Once  I  looked  behind  and  no- 
ticed, what  I  was  loath  to  tell,  that 
the  firemen  on  its  roof  had  grown  busy; 
but  as  I  was  about  to  risk  the  truth, 
the  husband  and  wife,  glancing  at 
their  own  roof,  in  one  breath  groaned 
aloud.  Its  gleaming  gable  had  begun 
to  smoke. 

"Ah!  that  good  God  have  pity  on  us  I" 
cried  the  wife,  in  tears;  but  as  she 
started  to  run  forward  I  caught  her 
arm  and  bade  her  look  again.  A  strong, 
white  stream  of  water  was  falling  on 
the  smoking  spot  and  it  smoked  no 
more. 

The  next  minute,  with  scores  of 
others,  choking  and  blinded  with  the 
smoke,  we  were  flying  from  the  fire. 
The  wind  had  turned. 

"It  is  only  a  gust,"  I  cried,  "it  will 
swing  round  again.    We  must  turn  the 


next  corner  and  reach  the  house  from 
the  far  side."  I  glanced  back  to  see 
why  my  companions  lagged,  and  lo! 
they  had  vanished. 

I  reached  the  house  just  in  time  to 
save  its  front  grounds  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  rabble.  The  wind  had  not 
turned  back  again.  The  brother-in- 
law's  widow  was  offering  prayers  of 
thanksgiving.  The  cisterns  were  emp- 
ty and  the  garden  stood  glistening  in 
the  afternoon  sun  like  a  May  queen 
drenched  in  tears;  but  the  lovely  spot 
was  saved. 

I  left  its  custodian  at  an  upper  win- 
dow, looking  out  upon  the  fire,  and 
started  once  more  to  find  my  friends. 
Half-way  round  to  the  Sisters'  cottage 
I  met  them.  With  many  others  I 
stepped  aside  to  make  a  clear  way  for 
the  procession  they  headed.  The  sweet, 
clean  wife  bore  in  her  arms  an  infant; 
the ,  tattered,  sooty,  bloody-headed  hus- 
band bore  two;  and  after  them,  by 
pairs  and  hand  in  hand,  with  one  gray- 
sister  in  the  rear,  came  a  score  or  more 
of  pink-frocked,  motherless  little  girls. 
An  amused  rabble  of  children  and  lads 
hovered  about  the  diminutive  column, 
with  leers  and  jests  and  happy  antics; 
and  the  wife  smiled  foolishly  and 
burned  red  with  her  embarrassment; 
but  in  the  taxidermist's  face  shone  an 
exaltation  of  soul  greater  than  any  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  felt  too  petty  for  sucji 
a  moment,  and  hoped  he  would  go  by 
without  seeing  me;  but  he  smiled  an  al- 
together new  smile  and  said: 

"My  fran',  God  Almighty,  he  know  a 
good  bargain  well  as  anybody!"  I 
ran  ahead,  with  no  more  shame  of 
the  crowd  than  Zaccheus  of  old.  I 
threw  open  the  gate,  bounded  up  the 
steps  and  spread  wide  the  door.  In  the 
hall,  the  widow,  knowing  naught  of 
this,  met  me  with  wet  eyes,  crying: 

"Ah!  Ah!  de  'ouse  of  de  orphelin'  is 
juz  blaze  up  h-all  over  h-at  once!"  and 
hushed  in  amazement  as  the  procession 
entered  the  gate. 
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When  the  fire  was 
that  sign  went  back 
to  his  work,  and  his 
sewing   as   before, 
stayed  in  their  new 
Two  or  three  years 
the  brother-in-law's 
them— built   a   large 


out  the  owner  of 
to  his  shop  and 
wife  sat  by  him 
But  the  orphans 
and  better  home, 
ago  the  Sisters- 
widow  is  one  of 
addition   behind; 


but  the  house  itself  stands  in  the 
beauty  in  which  it  stood  on  that  day 
of  destruction,  and  my  friend  always 
leaves  his  work  on  balmy  afternoons 
in  time  to  go  with  his  wife  and  see 
that  pink  procession,  four  times  as  long 
now  as  it  was  that  day,  march  out  the 
gate  and  down  the  street  for  its  daily 
walk. 

"Ah!     Pastropbon,    we    got    ba-bee 
enough  presently,  en't  it?" 


TRIALS   OF   A   MAN   OF   LETTERS.* 


(Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Petrarch  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Benigno.) 


I  have  just  told  you  something  of 
my  condition  and  of  my  indefatigable 
brain,  but  I  will  tell  you  now  an  inci- 
dent which  may  surprise  you  even 
more,  and  will  at  the  same  time  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  It  hap- 
pened at  a  time  when,  after  a  long  peri- 
od of  neglect,  I  had  just  taken  up  my 
"Africa"  again,  and  that  with  an  ardor 
like  that  of  the  African  sun  itself.  This 
is  the  task  which,  if  anything  will  help 
me,  I  trust  may  some  time  moderate 
or  assuage  my  insatiable  thirst  for 
work.  One  of  my  very  dearest  friends, 
seeing  that  I  was  almost  done  for  with 
my  immoderate  toil,  suddenly  asked  me 
to  grant  him  a  very  simple  favor.  Al- 
though I  was  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
his  request,  I  could  not  refuse  one  who 
I  knew  would  ask  nothing  except  in 
the  friendliest  spirit.  He  thereupon 
demanded  the  key  of  my  cabinet.  I 
gave  it  to  him,  wondering  what  he 
would  do,  when  he  proceeded  to  gather 
together  and  lock  up  carefully  all  my 
books  and  writing  materials.  Then, 
turning  away,  he  prescribed  ten  days 
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of  rest,  and  ordered  me,  in  view  of  my 
promise,  neither  to  read  nor  write  dur- 
ing that  time.  I  saw  his  trick;  to  him 
I  now  seemed  to  be  resting,  although 
in  reality  I  felt  as  if  I  were  bound  hand 
and  foot.  That  day  passed  wearily, 
seeming  as  long  as  a  year.  The  next 
day  I  had  a  headache  from  morning 
till  night.  The  third  day  dawned  and 
I  began  to  feel  the  first  signs  of  fever, 
when  my  friend  returned,  and  seeing 
my  plight,  gave  me  back  my  keys.  I 
quickly  recovered,  and  seeing  that  I 
lived  on  work,  as  he  expressed  it,  he 
never  repeated  his  request. 

Is  it  then  true  that  this  disease  of 
writing,  like  other  malignant  disorders, 
is,  as  the  Satirist  claims,  incurable, 
and,  as  I  begin  to  fear,  contagious  as 
well?  How  many,  do  you  reckon,  have 
caught  it  from  me?  Within  our  mem- 
ory, it  was  rare  enough  for  people  to 
write  verses.  But  now  there  is  no  one 
who  does  not  write  them:  few  indeed 
write  anything  else.  Some  think  that 
the  fault,  so  far  as  our  contemporaries 
are  concerned,  is  largely  mine.  I  have 
heard  this  from  many,  but  I  solemnly 
declare,  as  I  hope  some  time  to  be 
granted  immunity  from  the  other  ills 
of  the  soul— for  I  look  foT  more  from 
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this— that  I  am  now  at  last  suddenly 
awakened  for  the  first  time  by  warning 
signs  to  a  consciousness  that  this  may 
perhaps  be  true;  while  intent  only  up- 
on my  own  welfare,  I  may  have  been 
unwittingly  injuring,  at  the  same  time, 
myself  and  others.  I  fear  that  the  re- 
proaches of  an  aged  father,  who  unex- 
pectedly came  to  me,  with  a  long  face 
and  almost  in  tears,  may  not  be  with- 
out foundation.  "While  I,"  he  said, 
"have  always  honored  your  name,  see 
the  return  you  make  in  compassing  the 
ruin  of  my  only  son."  I  stood  for  a 
time  in  embarrassed  silence,  for  the 
age  of  the  man  and  the  expression  of 
his  face,  which  told  of  great  sorrow, 
went  to  my  heart.  Then,  recovering 
myself,  I  replied,  as  was  quite  true, 
that  I  was  unacquainted  either  with 
him  or  his  son.  "What  matters  it," 
the  old  man  answered,  "whether  you 
know  him  or  not.  He  certainly  knows 
you.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  in  pro- 
viding instruction  for  him  in  the  civil 
law,  but  he  declares  that  he  wishes  to 
follow  in  your  footsteps.  My  fondest 
hopes  have  been  disappointed,  and  I 
presume  that  he  will  never  be  either  a 
lawyer  or  a  poet."  At  this  neither  I  nor 
the  others  present  could  refrain  from 
laughter,  and  he  went  off  none  the  bet- 
ter humored.  But  now  I  recognize  that 
this  merriment  was  ill-timed,  and  that 
the  poor  old  man  deserved  our  consola- 
tion, for  his  complaints  and  his  re- 
proaches were  not  ungrounded.  Our 
sons  formerly  employed  themselves  in 
preparing  such  papers  as  might  be  use- 
ful to  themselves  or  their  friends,  re- 
lating to  family  affairs,  business,  or  the 
wordy  din  of  the  courts.  Now  we  are 
all  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  and 
it  is  literally  true,  as  Horace  says, 
"Learned  or  unlearned,  we  are  all  writ- 
ing verses  alike." 

It  is  after  all  but  a  poor  consolation 
to  have  companions  in  misery.  I 
should  prefer  to  be  ill  by  myself.  Now 
I  am  involved  in  others'  ill-fortune  as 
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well  as  in  my  own,  and  am  hardly  giv- 
en time  to  take  breath.  For  every  day 
letters  and  poems  from  every  corner  of 
our  land  come  showering  down  upon 
my  devoted  head.  Nor  does  this  satisfy 
my  foreign  friends.  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  floods  of  missives,  no  longer  from 
France  alone,  but  from  Greece,  from 
Germany,  from  England.  I  am  unable 
to  judge  even  my  own  work,  and  yet  I 
am  called  upon  to  be  the  universal  crit- 
ic of  others.  Were  I  to  answer  the  re- 
quests in  detail,  I  should  be  the  busiest 
of  mortals.  If  I  condemn  the  composi- 
tion, I  am  a  jealous  carper  at  the  good 
work  of  others;  if  I  say  a  good  word 
for  the  thing,  it  is  attributed  to  a  men- 
dacious desire  to  be*  agreeable;  if  I 
keep  silence  altogether,  it  is  because  I 
am  a  rude,  pert  fellow.  They  are 
afraid,  I  infer,  that  my  disease  will  not 
make  way  with  me  promptly  enough. 
Between  their  goading-  and  my  own 
madness  I  shall  doubtless  gratify  their 
wishes. 

******** 

I  am  in  a  rage  if  I  stay  at  home,  and 
yet  hardly  dare  nowadays  to  venture 
into  the  street.  If  I  do,  wild  fellows  rush 
up  from  every  side  and  seize  upon  me, 
asking  advice,  giving  me  suggestions, 
disputing  and  fighting  among  them- 
selves. They  discover  meanings  in  the 
poets  of  which  the  Mantuan  shepherd, 
or  the  old  blind  man  of  Moeonia,  never 
dreamed.  I  became  more  and  more  ir- 
ritated, and  at  last  begin  to  fear  I 
may  be  dragged  off  before  a  magis- 
trate for  breaking  the  peace. 

But  how  I  am  running  on!  I  have 
spun  a  whole  letter  out  of  mere  trifles. 
I  have  just  arrived  here,^  andwillawa.it 
you  as  long  as  I  possibly  can.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  that  the  air  here  ren- 
ders the  mind  less  susceptible  to  for- 
eign impressions,  or  whether  this 
"closed  valley"  does,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, shut  out  alien  preoccupations, 
but  certain  it  is  that,  although  I  have 
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Kinsmen, 


1  rom  my  earliest  manhood  spent  many 
jears  here,  none  of  the  inhabitants 
have  yet  become  poets  through  conta- 
gious contact  with  me,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  one  of  my  farm-hands.  Al- 
though advanced  in  years  he,  as  Per- 
sius  hath  it,  is  beginning  to  dream  on 


the  two-peaked  Parnassus.  If  the  dis- 
ease spreads  I  am  undone.  Shepherds, 
fishermen,  hunters,  ploughboys,— all 
would  be  carried  away,  even  the  cows 
would  low  in  numbers  and  ruminate 
sonnets.    Do  not  forget  me.     Farewell. 


KINSMEN.* 


The  feast  went  off  capitally.  Music, 
singing,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and 
merry  discourse  were  mingled  together 
into  a  joyous  hubbub.  There  was  not 
a  single  guest  who,  so  long  as  he  still 
had  full  possession  of  his  tongue,  did 
not  call  down  blessings  on  the  head  of 
the  master  of  the  house.  And  he,  too, 
was  in  an  excellent  humor,  and  his  face 
beamed,  though  he  drank  far  less  wine 
than  usual.  Evening  had  now  fallen. 
The  heydukes  brought  in  large  candela- 
bras,  the  clinkling  of  glasses  went  on 
uninterruptedly.  At  that  moment  the 
rumbling  of  a  carriage  was  audible  in 
the  court-yard. 

The  fiscal  had  returned  from  his  mis- 
sion—but alone. 

Master  Jock  sank  oack  dejectedly 
in  his  chair  when  he  learnt  from 
the  mouth  of  the  messenger  that  Ab- 
ellino  really  could  not  come,  because 
he  was  sick:  but  he  had  sent  what  he 
promised,  all  the  same— a  birthday  gift 
to  his  dear  uncle,  with  the  hearty  wish 
that  he  might  find  his  greatest  joy 
therein. 

It  was  as  much  as  six  strapping  fel- 
lows could  do  to  bring  in  the  long  box 
which  contained  the  birthday  gift,  and 
they  hauled  it  on  to  the  table  so  that 
all  the  guests  might  see  it. 

The  four  ends  of  the  box  were  fas- 
tened down  by  strong  iron  clamps,  and 
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these  had  to  be  removed  with  the  aid 
of  strong  pincers. 

What  could  there  be  in  this  box? 
The  guests  laid  their  heads  together 
about  it,  but  not  one  of  them  could 
guess. 

Suddenly  all  four  clamps  burst  asun- 
der, the  four  sides  of  the  box  fell  aside 
in  four  different  directions,  and  there 
on  the  table  stood— a  covered  coffin! 

A  cry  of  indignation  resounded  from 
every  corner  of  the   room. 

A  pretty  present  for  a  seventieth 
birthdajM  A  black  coffin  covered  with 
a  velvet  pall:  at  the  head  of  it  the 
ancient  escutcheon  of  the  K^rp^thy 
family,  and  on  the  side,  picked  out  with 
large  silver  nails,  the  name — J-o-h-n 
K-S,-r-p-a-t-h-y. 

Horror  sealed  every  mouth,  only  a 
wail  of  grief  was  audible— a  heavy,  sob- 
bing cry,  like  that  of  a  wild  beast 
stricken  to  the  heart.  It  came  from  the 
lips  of  old  John  K^rpathy,  who  had 
thus  been  so  cruelly  derided.  When 
he  beheld  the  coffin,  when  he  read  his 
own  name  upon  it,  he  had  leaped  from 
his  chair,  stretched  out  his  arms,  his 
face  the  while  distorted  by  a  hideous 
grin,  and  those  who  watched  him  be- 
held his  features  gradually  turning  a 
dreadful  blue.  It  was  plain,  from  the 
trembling  of  his  lips,  that  he  wanted 
to  say  something;  but  the  only  sound 
that  came  from  them  was  a  long- 
drawn-out,  painful  rattle.  Then  he 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  sudden- 
ly striking  his  forehead  with  his  two 
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lists,  sank  back  into  his  chair  with 
wide-open,   staring  eyes. 

The  blood  froze  in  the  veins  of  all 
who  saw  the  sight.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments nobody  stirred.  But  then  a  wild 
hubbub  arose  among  the  guests,  and 
while  some  of  them  rushed  towards  the 
magnate  and  helped  to  carry  him  to 
bed,  others  went  to  fetch  the  doctors. 
The  coffin  had  already  been  removed 
from  the  table. 

The  terrified  army  of  guests  was  not 
long  in  scattering  in  every  direction. 
Late  that  night  all  the  roads  leading 
from  the  castle  of  K^rpathy  were 
thronged  with  coaches  speeding  on- 
wards at  a  gallop.  Terror  and  Hope 
were  the  only  guests  left  behind  in  the 
castle  itself.  But  the  rockets  still  con- 
tinued to  mount  aloft  from  the  blazing 
fireworks  and  write  the  name  "KS^r- 
pSthy"  in  the  sky  in  gigantic  fiery  let- 
ters visible  from  afar. 

Now,  what  more  natural  than  that 
the  mob  of  breathless,  departing  guests 
should  lose  no  time  in  presenting  their 
respects,  and  paying  their  court  to  the 
heir-presumptive  of  the  vast  posessions 
of  the  Karpathy  family,  his  Honor 
Abellino  K^rpathy? 

They  had  all  seen  John  K^rp^thy 
sink  back  in  his  chair,  stricken  by  apo- 
plexy. He  had  not  died  on  the  spot, 
it  is  true;  yet  he  was  as  good  as  dead, 
anyhow,  and  there  were  many  who  car- 
ried their  friendly  sympathy  with  his 
highly  respected  nephew  so  far  as  to 
urge  him  veliemently  to  hasten  at  once 
—yes,  that  very  night— to  K^rp^tfalva, 
take  possession  and  seal  up  everything, 
to  prevent  any  surreptitious  filching  of 
his  property.  But  the  young  Squire 
was  suspicious  of  all  premature  ru- 
mors, and  resolved  to  bide  his  time, 
await  more  reliable  information,  and 
only  put  in  an  appearance  on  receiving 
news  of  the  funeral.  Early  next  morn- 
ing the  Dean  arrived  to  greet  him.  The 
very  reverend  gentleman  had  remained 


behind  at  Kdrpatfalva  last  of  all,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  Master  Jock 
really  signed  the  codicil  in  favor  of  the 
college  in  which  he  was  interested.  He 
brought  the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  not  indeed 
actually  given  up  the  ghost,  but  was 
certainly  very  near  the  last  gasp,  inas- 
much as  it  was  now  quite  impossible 
to  exchange  a  reasonable  word  with 
him,  which  signified  that  the  Dean  had 
been  unable  to  get  him  to  subscribe 
the  codicil. 

The  Dean  was  followed  the  same  day 
by  a  number  of  agents  and  stewards  at- 
tached to  the  K^rpathy  domains,  who 
hastened  to  introduce  themselves  to  his 
Excellency,  the  heir  and  their  future 
patron.  They  brought  still  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
expiring  head  of  the  family.  A  village 
barber  had  bled  him,  whereupon  he  had 
somewhat  recovered  his  senses.  They 
had  then  proposed  to  send  for  a  doc- 
tor, but  he  had  threatened  to  shoot  the 
man  down  if  he  crossed  his  threshold. 
The  barber  was  to  remain,  however. 
He  had  more  confidence  in  him,  he 
said,  because  he  would  not  dare  to  kill 
him.  He  would  take  no  medicine,  nor 
would  he  see  a  soul,  and  Mike  Kis  was 
the  only  person  who  had  admittance 
to  his  room.  But  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly last  longer  than  early  to-morrow 
morning,  of  that  they  were  all  quite 
certain. 

Abellino  regarded  the  appearance  of 
the  agents  and  stewards  as  of  very 
good  augury:  it  showed  that  they  al- 
ready regarded  him  as  their  master,  to 
whom  homage  was  justly  due.  On  the 
following  day  a  whole  host  of  mana- 
gers, cashiers,  scribes,  shepherds,  ten- 
ants, and  other  small  fry  arrived  to 
recommend  themselves  to  Abellino's 
favor.  The  moments  of  their  old  mas- 
ter, they  said,  were  most  assuredly 
numbered.  None  of  them  could  prom- 
ise him  so  much  as  another  day  of  life. 
On  the  third  day  the  heydukes  and 
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doorkeepers  also  migrated  over  in  a 
body  to  Abellino,  who  began  to  be  ex- 
asperated at  so  much  flattery.  So  he 
spoke  to  them  curtly  enough,  and  on 
learning  from  them  that  henceforth 
they  would  regard  him  as  their  earthly 
Providence,  inasmuch  as  his  uncle  was 
by  this  time  drawing  his  last  breath, 
he  suddenly  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  introduce  a  series  of  radical 
reforms  among  the  domestics  attached 
to  the  K^rpathy  estate,  the  first  of 
which  was  that  every  male  servant  who 
wore  a  moustache  was  to  instantly  ex- 
tirpate it  as  an  indecent  excrescence. 
The  stewards  and  factors  obeyed  incon- 
tinently, only  one  or  two  of  the  hey- 
dukes  refused  to  make  themselves 
hideous;  but  when  he  began  to  promise 
the  lower  servants  also  four  imperial 
ducats  a  head  if  they  did  their  duty, 
they  also  proceeded  to  snip  off  what 
they  had  hitherto  most  carefully  cher- 
ished for  years  and  years. 

On  the  fourth  day,  of  all  his  good 
friends,  oflScials,  domestics,  and  buf- 
foons, Mike  Kis,  Martin  the  former 
Whitsun  King,  Master  Varga  the  es- 
tate agent,  Palko  the  old  heyduke,  and 
Vidra  the  gypsy,  were  the  only  persons 
who  remained  with  John  KS,rp^thy  as 
he  stood  at  Death's  ferry.  Even  the 
poet  Gyarfas  had  deserted  him,  and 
hastened  to  congratulate  the  new  pat- 
ron. 

On  the  fifth  day  there  was  nobody  to 
bring  away  tidings  from  K^rp^thy  Cas- 
tle: perchance  they  were  already  en- 
gaged in  burying  the  unfortunate 
wretch. 

On  the  sixth  day,  however,  a  horse- 
man galloped  into  Abellino' s  court- 
yard, whom  they  immediately  recog- 
nized as  Martin. 

As  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  the 
steward  of  the  Pukkancs  estate,  one  of 
the  first  deserters,  looked  down  from 
the  tower,  and,  smiling  broadly,  cried 
out  to  him— 

"Well,    so  you  have    come,  too,    eh, 


Martin,  my  son?  What  news  from  Kar- 
patfalva?" 

He  had  come,  of  course,  to  invite  the 
gentlemen  to  the  funeral.  That  was 
the  most  natural  supposition. 

"I  have  brought  a  letter  to  you,  Mr. 
Bailiff,"  said  Martin,  nonchalantly; 
and  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  stew- 
ard, he  did  not  even  doff  his  cap  before 
Abellino,  who  was  standing  on  the  bal- 
cony. 

"Look  to  your  cap,  you  bumpkin! 
Why  don't  you  doff  it,  sirrah?  Who 
sent  this  letter?" 

At  the  first  question  Martin  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders;  in  answer  to 
the  second  he  replied  that  the  steward 
of  the  estate  had  given  it  to  him. 

The  bailiff  broke  open  the  letter,  and 
green  wheels  danced  before  his  eyes 
as  he  peered  into  it.  The  letter,  which 
was  in  old  John  K^rpS-thy's  own  hand- 
writing, begged  to  inform  the  bailiffs, 
heydukes,  and  domestics  assembled 
round  Abellino  that  he  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  rise  from  his 
bed  and  write  them  a  letter,  and  that 
he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  they 
had  found  so  much  better  a  master 
than  himself,  for  which  reason  he  ad- 
vised them  to  remain  where  they  were, 
for  on  no  account  were  they  to  think 
of  coming  back  to  him. 

The  bailiff  pulled  the  sort  of  face  a 
man  would  naturally  have  who  was 
compelled  to  make  merry  on  a  diet  of 
crab-apples,  and  as  he  had  no  desire  to 
keep  the  joyful  intelligence  all  to  him- 
self, he  passed  the  letter  on  from  hand 
to  hand  amongst  his  colleagues,  the 
other  bailiffs,  factors,  doorkeepers, 
shepherds,  scribes,  and  heydukes,  till 
it  had  gone  the  round  of  them  all.  Un- 
der similar  circumstances  men  often 
find  a  great  consolation  in  twirling  their 
moustaches;  but  now,  alas;  there  was 
not  a  single  moustache  to  twirl  among 
the  lot  of  them.  They  had  neither 
places  nor  moustaches  left.  Some  of 
them  scratched  their  heads,  some  burst 
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into  tears,   others   cursed   and   swore,  tearful  faces,  they  carried  the  glad  tid- 

In  their  first  fury  they  knew  not  which  ings.      The  philosophical  youth,    who 

to  turn  upon  first,  Abellino  for  not  in-  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  sip- 

heriting,  or  Master  Jock  for  not  dying  ping  an  egg  beaten  up  in  his  tea,  re- 

as  he  ought  to  have  done.     To  make  ceived  the  intelligence  with  the  utmost 

such  fools  of  so  many  innocent  men!  sang-froid. 

It  was  scandalous!  "EnfinP'  cried  he,   "I   verily  believe 

Abellino  was  the  last  to  whom,  with  the  old  chap  means  to  live  forever!" 
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A   SONG   OF   THREE    SEASONS.* 

When  the  smell  from  off  the  Sea  is  the  best  of  things  that  be, 
And  the  nackered  Night  lies  ready  for  a  kiss: 

When  the  Rose's  crimson  choir  chants  the  treble  of  desire 
To  the  distance-sifted  violings  of  bliss: 

When  Delight  is  a  flashing  pageantry; 

This  is  the  Time  of  Life  to  Be. 

For  this  is  the  Time  to  Be,  my  lads: 

Here's  a  cup  to  the  Time  to  Be. 
And  here's  to  a  rout  with  a  hoyden   star. 
For  the  heart  is  moored  to  a  moonbeam  bar. 

Toss  it  off— to  the  Time  to  Be. 

When  the  Fates  from  out  their  path  turn  th4  phials  of  their 
wrath. 

And  the  Sturdy  get  a  buffet  from  behind: 
When  we  know  that  gins  are  laid,  and  in  silent  ambuscade 

They  are  marshalling— the  Demons  and  their  kind: 
When  the  stars  seem   strange   that   once   we   knew: 
This  is  the  Time  of  Life  to  Do. 

Yes!  this  is  the  Time  to  Do,   Strong  Hearts, 

In  silence— the  Time  to  Do. 
Here's  the  teeth  set  firm  and  the  long  sword  bared, 
With  never  a  thought  how  the  Others  fared— 

Glass  up  now— the  Time  to  Do! 

When  *we  huddle  to  the  fire  and  watch  them  piling  higher 
The  last  feeble  sand-lees  in  the  glass: 


*  From  Songs  of  Good  Fighting,    By  Eugene  R.  White.    Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co. 
publishers.    Price,  gl.OO. 
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When  the  rabble  crowds  without,  with  a  jostle  and  a  shout, 

Are  singing  of  Life's  largesse  as  they  pass: 
When  the  Wind  has  blurred  the  trail  through  the  snow: 
This  is  the  Time  of  Life  to  Know. 

Ah,  this  is  the  Time  to  Know,  Old  Friend, 

Will  ye  pledge  it— the  Time  to  Know? 
For  the  shrouded  minutes  are  ticking   short, 
And  a  lone  dog  howls  in  the  Inner  Court- 
Here's  a  last  one— the  Time  to  Know! 


THE   TARTAR.* 

The  wind  from  East  to  South  has  shifted, 
The  Sea's  gone  down  and  the  clouds  are  rifted. 
And  broad  on  the  larboard   bow   are   seen 
A  full-rigged  ship  and  a  brigantine, 
With  a  topsail  schooner  in  between- 
All  bound  to  London   Town. 

The  ship  with  a  golden  freight  is  freighted, 
The  old  brigantine  with  coal  is  weighted. 
The  schooner's  a  slippery  privateer. 
With  roguish  rig  and  a  saucy  sheer— 
Her  cargo  is  guns  and  hearts  of  cheer- 
All  bound  to   London   Town. 

A  Frenchman  out  of  old  Brest  is  cruising, 
"A  Chanel,"  says  he,   "there's  no  refusing. 
I  will  drive  that  privateer  away: 
The  ship  and  the  brig  will  be  my  prey. 
For  we  don't  meet  prizes  every.  day- 
All  bound  to  London  Town." 

Then,  crowding  sail,  on  the  wind  he  hurried: 
The  ship  and  the  brig  they  worried  and  scurried. 
The  privateer,  with  her  canvas  short. 
Just  showed  a  muzzle  at  every  port. 
For  she'd  a  crew  of  the  fighting  sort- 
When  bound  to  London  Town. 

The  Frenchman  tacked  the  weather  gauge  after: 
The  privateer  cut  the  sea  abaft  her: 
Before  she  had  time  to  ease  a  turn 

•  From  Songs  of  Sea  and  Sail.    By  Thomas  Fleming  Day.    The  Rudder  Publishing 
Company. 
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They  drove  a  broadside  into  her  stern, 
For  fighting's  a  trade  one's  apt  to  learn- 
When  bound  to  London  Town. 

Then  side  by  side  with  their  guns  they  pounded, 
Till  catching  a  puff  the  schooner  rounded, 
And  ere  they  had  way  to  do  the  like. 
She  laid  them  aboard  with  blade  and  pike, 
So  what  could  the  Brestman  do  but  strike— 
And  go  to  London  Town? 

The  wind  from  East  to  the  South  has  shifted. 
The  sea's  gone  down  and  the  clouds  are  rifted, 
And  broad  on  the  larboard   bow  are  seen 
A  privateer  and  a  brigantine, 
With  a  captured  Frenchman  in  between- 
All  bound  to  London  Town. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  title  of  Prince  Kropotkin's  forth- 
coming contribution  to  the  science  of 
economics  is  "Fields,  Factories  and 
Workshops." 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  James 
L.  Ford's  clever  book,  "The  Literary 
Shop,"  is  promised  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

"The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Cog- 
hill,  will  be  published  immediately  by 
the  Blackwoods. 

An  elaborate  treatise  on  "The  Relig- 
ion of  Shakespeare"  is  promised  from 
the  pen  of  Father  Sebastian  Bowden, 
of  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Prof.  McMaster's 
"History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States"  is  nearly  ready  from  the  press 
of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  covers  the 
period  from  1821  to  1837. 

Lily  Dougall's  "The  Mormon  Proph- 


et" (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  publishers)  is  an 
historical  novel,  in  which  the  chief  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  striking  por- 
traiture of  the  character  of  Joseph 
Smith. 

The  Macmillans  promise  a  compact 
one-volume  edition  of  the  Memoir  of 
Lord  Tennyson,  at  a  price  which  will 
doubtless  put  it  into  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  to  whom  the  price  of 
the  earlier  edition  was  prohibitive. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable's  "Strong 
Hearts"  will  be  welcomed  with  eager 
interest  by  all  who  recall  Mr.  Cable's 
earlier  stories  of  Creole  life,  and  who 
regret  that  he  has  not  written  more  of 
late  years.  Mr.  Cable's  book  contains 
three  novelettes  of  life  in  New  Orleans, 
and  it  is  published  by  the  Scribners. 

The  English  literary  papers  are  in- 
dulging in  a  little  quiet  mirth  over 
the  fact  that  the  gifted  young  author 
of  "Via  Lucis,"  who,  according  to  her 
publisher's    advance     announcements. 
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proposed  to  immure  herself  in  a  con- 
vent before  the  book  was  published, 
has  so  far  revised  her  purpose  as  to 
become  the  bride  of  her  publisher. 

That  an  American  writer,  even 
though  previously  little  known,  is 
sometimes  quickly  taken  up  in  Eng- 
land, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  seven 
English  publishers  are  Issuing  editions 
of  Mr.  C.  M.  Sheldon's  little  volume, 
"In  His  Steps." 

Mr.  Morley  tells  his  constituents  that 
his  work  on  the  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  not  lessen  his  attention  to  parlia- 
mentary affairs;  but  the  fact  is  recalled 
that  the  volume  on  Chatham,  which 
Mr.  Morley  promised  for  the  series  of 
Twelve  English  Statesmen  ten  years 
ago  is  still  unwritten,  and  the  series 
therefore  a  misnomer,  as  it  contains 
and  is  likely  to  contain  only  eleven  vol- 
umes, unless  some  other  biographer  is 
secured  for  Chatham. 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  who  in 
the  last  half -century  have  been  widely 
known  as  preachers  of  the  old  religion 
of  India,  the  religion  founded  on  the 
Veda,  was  the  recluse  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller's  latest 
book,  which  bears  the  title  "Rama- 
krishna:  His  Life  and  Sayings."  This 
biography  is  an  appreciative  study  of 
a  most  peculiar  life,  and  it  purports  to 
have  been  written  for  the  special  en- 
lightenment of  statesmen,  missionaries 
and  students  of  philosophy.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  publishers). 

Mr.  Hornung's  story  of  "The  Ama- 
teur Cracksman,"  of  which  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  are  the  American  pub- 
lishers, is  almost  as  ingenious  and  ex- 
citing as  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories, 
with  this  difference:  that  the  book  is 
written  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of 
the  clever  detective,  but  of  the  highly 
accomplished  criminal,  whose  dashing 


career  might  exercise  a  dangerous  fas- 
cination if  it  were  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

A  rash  critic  in  The  Academy  an- 
nounced the  other  day  of  "John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman"  that  "It  is  dead,  and 
its  destiny  is  limbo."  Thereupon  the 
English  pubhshers  of  Mrs.  Craik's 
books  announced  that  their  sales  of 
"John  Halifax"  last  year  reached  24,- 
190  copies.  There  are  a  good  many 
modern-day  novels  which  their  authors 
and  publishers  would  be  pleased  to  see 
so  much  alive  as  that. 

A  critical  quatrain,  exalting  Poe  and 
depreciating  other  American  poets,  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  this  country, 
credited  to  Austin  Dobson.  The  Athe- 
naeum announces  on  Mr.  Dobson's  au- 
thority that  the  quatrain  is  a  forgery, 
of  the  origin  of  which  he  knows  noth- 
ing. Rather  oddly,  The  Academy  of 
the  same  date  with  the  number  of  The 
Athenseum  containing  this  disclaimer, 
printed  the  quatrain  itself,  still  cred- 
ited to  Mr.  Dobson. 

It  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn 
that  there  are  half  a  million  people  in 
the  United  States  who  speak  the  Yid- 
dish language,  and  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable literature  in  this  language 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  literary 
historian.  Professor  Leo  Wiener's 
"The  History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  which  the 
Scribners  have  in  press,  will  give  some 
examples  of  this  literature,  which  is 
reputed  to  be  especially  strong  in 
poetry  and  the  drama. 

The  literary  critic  of  The  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  comments  upon 
the  fashion  of  recent  writers  of  bor- 
rowing titles  from  The  Rub^iyat.  For 
example,  there  is  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
"If  I  Were  God;"  Kate  Jordan's  novel 
"A  Circle  in  the  Sand,"  recently  pub- 
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lished  by  Lamson,  Wolff e  «&  Co.;  and 
a  novelette  entitled  "And  Then  Came 
Spring,"  which  E.  Herrick  &  Co.  have 
in  press. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Quer- 
ies, upon  wliose  hands,  it  vrould  seem, 
time  must  have  hung  heavily,  has  made 
a  laborious  calculation  of  the  number, 
of  lines,  words  and  letters  in  each  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  The  shortest  is 
the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  with  14,438 
words;  then  come  "The  Tempest," 
"Macbeth,"  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona," with  from  16,000  to  17,000  words 
each.  The  longest  is  "Hamlet,"  with 
3,930  lines  and  29,492  words,  and  120,- 
050  letters. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  latest  novel  "A 
Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus" 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers),  is 
neither  in  the  Sherlock-Holmes  vein, 
nor  of  the  historical-romance  type.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  portray  married  life, 
and  to  describe  the  humors  and  inci- 
dents of  the  domestic  experiences  of  a 
young  couple  of  the  middle  class.  This 
is  rather  hazardous  ground,  and  there 
will  be  curiosity  to  see  how  Dr.  Doyle 
succeeds  in  his  enterprise. 

The  Spectator,  commenting  on  the 
general  excellence  of  the  Temple  Clas- 
sics and  suggesting  certain  volumes 
which  might  fittingly  be  added  to  them, 
says: 

Lastly,  as  true  examples  of  classical 
English  in  the  best  sense,  we  would 
have  a  volume  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
letters  and  speeches.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
use  of  our  language  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  English-speaking 
statesman.  He  had  dignity,  vigor, 
and  passion  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
yet  he  was  never  pompous,  forced,  or 
theatrical. 

The  London  Daily  News  tells  a  pleas- 
ing story  of  a  Town  Council  which,  sit- 
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ting  in  committee  as  the  Burial  Board 
to  improve  proposed  inscriptions  on 
grave-stones,  considered  the  applica- 
tion of  the  friends  of  a  deceased  per- 
son to  have  four  lines  from  Tennyson 
inscribed  on  the  stone.  The  clerk  duly 
read  the  following  from  "Crossing  the 
Bar:" 
Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me: 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the 
bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

A  Councillor  said:  "I  object.  That's 
what  I  call  doggery;"  and  the  Council 
ruled  it  out 

A  correspondent  of  The  Westminster 
Gazette  has  found  this  interesting 
parallel  between  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Browning's  first  love  letter  to  his  wife, 
January  10,  1848,  and  two  stanzas  of 
his  poem  "By  the  Fireside,"  written 
much  later: 

You  were  too  unwell,  and  now  it  is 
years  ago,  and  I  feel  as  at  some  un- 
toward passage  in  my  travels,  as  if  I 
had  been  close,  so  close,  to  some 
world's-wonder  in  chapel  or  crypt,  only 
a  screen  to  push  and  I  might  have  en- 
tered, but  there  was  some  slight,  so  it 
seems,  slight  and  just  sufficient  bar  to 
admission,  and  the  half-opened  door 
shut,  and  I  went  home  my  thousands 
of  miles  and  the  sight  was  never  to  be. 

Had  she  willed  it,  still  had  stood  the 
screen. 
So  slight,  so  sure  'twixt  my  love  and 
her. 
I  could  fix  her  face  with  a  guard  be- 
tween. 
And  find  her  soul     as  when  friends 
confer — 
Friends,  lovers  that  might  have  been. 

And,  again,  a  few  lines  below: 

A  moment  after  and  hands  unseen 
Were  hanging    the  night  around  us 
fast. 
But  we  knew  that  a  bar  was  broken 
between 
Life  and  life,  we  were  mixed  at  last, 
tn  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 
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SOME    PLAIN   WORDS   ABOUT    THE  TSAR'S    NEW    GOSPEL 

OF   PEACE. 


Some  time  ago  a  clever  American 
lady  asked  me  what  I  thouglit  was  the 
chief  distinction  between  Englishmen 
and  Americans.  I  ventured  to  reply 
that,  while  Americans  were  very  sen- 
sitive about  having  their  country,  their 
institutions,  and  their  customs  dis- 
cussed by  strangers,  or  even  criticised 
by  each  other,  we  in  England  rather 
liked  it  than  otherwise;  or,  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  that  on  this  issue  they 
were  thin-skinned,  while  our  skins,  on 
the  contrary,  were  perhaps  too  thick. 
She  replied  that  it  was  so,  and  the  rea- 
son was  that  we  were  so  cock-sure  of 
ourselves. 

This  is  probably  true,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  we 
shall  tolerate  and  invite  in  this  country 
the  most  free  and  open  criticism  or 
ridicule  of  our  insular  ways;  for  there 
are  no  remedies  so  potent  and  so  effec- 
tive for  the  shams  and  quackeries  and 
insincerities  which  grow  like  mush- 
rooms on  the  soil  of  modern  communi- 
ties, and  nowhere  more  abundantly 
and  more  egregiously  than  in  this  dear 
old  country  of  ours. 

It  is  because  of  these  mushroom- 
growths  that  we  are  set  down  so  often 
by  our  neighbors  as  the  most  consum- 
mate Pharisees  and  pretenders;  but,  so 
long  as  we  can  tolerate  being  made  fun 
of  by  others  or  laughing  at  ourselves, 


whether  it  be  because  we  are  so  cock- 
sure of  our  position  or  for  some  less  at- 
tractive reason,  we  shall  have  a  good 
tonic  available  when  more  than  usu- 
ally ridiculous  English  men  and  wo- 
men try  to  make  the  name  and  reputa- 
tion of  old  England  absurd. 

One  thing,  it  must  be  said,  rather 
qualifies  our  hopefulness  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  is  the  tendency  of  our 
politicians  and  other  anglers  for  votes 
and  power  and  influence  to  pay  in- 
creasing court  to  hysterical  people  and 
hysterical  movements,  to  countenance 
different  forms  of  effeminate  agitation, 
and  too  often  to  surrender  to  gush  and 
sentiment,  in  order  to  bask  for  a  while 
in  the  delusive  attractions  of  what  is, 
after  all,  but  October  sunshine. 

We  are  at  this  moment  threatened 
with  a  new  epidemic  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  man-woman  or  the  woman- 
man  is  very  much  to  the  front,  and 
which  is  being  generalled  by  certain 
well-known  masters  in  the  art  of  ad- 
vertising pretentious  forms  of  sham 
philanthropy,  while  their  dupes  con- 
sist in  the  main  of  estimable  and  ami- 
able people  who  spend  most  of  their 
lives  in  praying,  not  for  their  own  sins, 
but  for  the  sins  of  other  people,  and 
in  weeping  over  a  world  so  much 
worse  in  every  way  than  that  in  which 
they  themselves  live.      It  is,  perhaps, 
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well  that  some  cold  water  from  some- 
where should  be  poured  upon  this  new 
form  of  sentimental  absurdity  before 
the  temperature  gets  too  hot  for  con- 
trol. It  will  at  least  save  us  from  ridi- 
cule at  the  hands  of  our  neighbors 
presently. 

The  occasion  of  the  new  campaign  or 
pantomime,  whichever  is  thought  the 
more  appropriate  term,  is  the  recent  in- 
vitation by  the  Russian  Emperor  to  a 
general  rubbing  of  noses  and  exchange 
of  fine  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
peace  and  goodwill  among  men. 

In  itself  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
sentiment.  We  all  hate  bloodshed  and 
rapine.  We  all  shudder  and  shrink 
from  the  horrors  of  actual  war,  and 
those  among  us  who  have  our  own 
boys  and  our  own  relations  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  the  very  business  feel 
its  horrors  most  keenly.  The  most 
ruthless  destroyers  of  the  human  race 
—men  like  Napoleon— have  uttered  fine 
generous  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  feel  just  as  strongly  that, 
until  men's  appetites  and  passions  and 
tempers  have  been  entirely  changed, 
until  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  and 
envies  which  separate  communities  as 
they  separate  individuals,  have  been 
eradicated  from  the  race— that  is  to 
say,  until  we  have  reached  the  millen- 
nium—war will  remain  with  us  as 
surely  as  famine  and  pestilence,  as 
sickness  and  death,  all  of  which  are 
horrible,  too. 

Hysterical  meetings  addressed  by 
highly  sensitive  orators  will  not  alter 
the  inevitable  doom  of  our  race;  but 
they  may  render  nerveless  and  power- 
less the  arm  and  the  weapons  which 
are  necessary  to  guard  and  protect 
such  communities  as  ours,  which  have 
some  claim  to  be  doing  useful  work  in 
the  ^orld,  from  the  assault  of  those 
who  envy  our  fortune  and  despise  the 
liberty  and  the  culture  we  enjoy. 

That  the  world  should  daily  become 
more  and  more  like  a  barrack  yard  is 


deplorable  enough,  but  it  is  an  evil 
that  no  amount  of  screaming  will 
cure;  for  the  disease  lies  far  lower 
down  than  the  elementary  diagnosis  of 
these  would-be  doctors  recognizes. 

Let  us  dissect  some  of  the  features 
of  this  new  agitation,  which  remind  a 
good  many  cold-blooded  cynics  of  an 
O'ptra  houife  on  a  grand  scale.  First, 
in  regard  to  the  invitation.  This  has 
been  issued  by  the  greatest  master  of 
legions  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No 
Roman  emperor,  no  Mongol  chieftain, 
ever  controlled  such  mighty  forces  as 
those  of  modern  Russia;  and  there  is  a 
really  sublime  attraction  in  the  master 
of  so  many  soldiers  and  the  direct 
cause  of  so  many  doubts  and  fears  in- 
viting the  nations  to  discuss  the  folly 
of  soldiering,  the  evils  of  war,  and  the 
burdens  of  an  armed  peace,  all  with  a 
view  to  some  remedy.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  every  critic  who  does  not  im- 
mediately gush  when  some  fine  phrase 
is  used,  is  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  whole  proceeding  and  to  attribute 
it  all  to  a  deeply  conceived  plot  and 
plan.  A  little  closer  view  does  not 
strengthen  the  notion  that  the  plan, 
however  sinister,  is  very  deep-laid  or 
full  of  cunning.  The  net  is  so  very  ob- 
viously planted  in  full  view  of  the 
birds  that  we  are  rather  struck  by  the 
simplicity  and  naiveU  of  the  invitation 
than  by  the  Oriental  craft  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  underlie  all  Rus- 
sian policy.  It  is  almost  obvious  that 
we  have  to  do  here  with  no  deep-laid 
scheme  for  mystifying  the  world  and 
taking  us  all  in,  but  with  a  genuine,  if 
crude,  impulse  of  a  young  and  gener- 
ous sovereign,  whose  sympathies  have 
been  moved  by  the  perpetual  night- 
mare which  afflicts  all  serious  politi- 
cians and  who  has  neither  counted  the 
cost  nor  realized  the  conditions  of  the 
remedy  he  suggests  before  he  issued 
his  invitation. 

The  young  Russian  Emperor  is 
everywhere  spoken  of     as  a  very  at- 
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tractive  personage— sincere,  humane 
and  kind.  His  home  and  his  tastes 
are  those  of  a  kind-hearted  country 
gentleman,  and  he  has  married  a  prin- 
cess who  is  very  near  akin  to  our  own 
Royal  Family— not  merely  in  blood, 
but  in  disposition.  He  rules  a  com- 
munity teeming  with  problems  for  the 
social  reformer  and  the  political  proph- 
et—a community  increasing  in  num- 
bers at  a  great  rate,  for  the  most  part 
very  poor,  ignorant,  tractable,  and  gen- 
tle, living  a  life  of  sordid  toil  and 
hardness,  which  Tolstoi  and  others 
have  photographed  for  us.  This  vast 
ocean  of  peasants,  hardly  broken  or  di- 
versified by  other  classes,  is  periodi- 
cally wasted  by  famine  and  disease. 
This  is  the  material  from  which  the 
Russian  State  is  formed,  and  which  the 
Tsar  has  continually  before  him.  No 
wonder  he  should  also  feel  grave  dis- 
tress and  compunction  when  he  thinks 
of  the  tremendous  and  ever-increasing 
load  which  the  vast  armaments  of 
Russia  impose  upon  these  poor  peas- 
ants and  upon  a  country  whose  re- 
sources are  only  beginning  to  be  ex- 
ploited, and  that  he  should,  perhaps  at 
the  instance  of  more  experienced  and 
far-sighted  men  than  himself,  suddenly 
make  a  proposal  to  relieve  the  country 
of  part,  at  all  events,  of  its  incubus. 
The  motive  was  not  an  ignoble  one, 
but  the  best  motives  in  politics  avail 
little  against  the  prosaic  opposition  of 
stern  facts,  and  the  most  obstinate 
fact  of  all  is  that  the  Emperor's  views 
and  yearnings  are  apparently  not  those 
of  the  public  opinion,  wliich  in  Russia, 
as  elsewhere,  is  the  real  master  of  the 
situation. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  and 
speak  of  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Rus- 
sias,  the  typical  ruler  who  rules  with- 
out a  Parliament,  and  without  officials 
responsible  to  any  one  but  himself,  as 
the  absolute  master  of  the  Empire,  and 
as  holding  the  minutest  interests  of  all 
his  subjects  in  the  palm  of    his  hand. 


This  no  doubt  he  nominally  is  and 
does,  but  in  reality  he  has  in  most  mat- 
ters a  great  deal  less  initiative  than 
does  President  McKinley.  No  human 
being  can  direct  and  control  the  lives 
and  movements  and  aspirations  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people, 
except  in  a  very  remote  and  indirect 
way;  and  the  more  homogeneous  and 
ignorant  and  tractable  the  race,  the 
more  certainly  is  it  moulded  and 
moved  by  the  Bureaucracy  which 
really  rules  the  country.  It  is  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  this  military  and  civilian 
caste  which  is  omnipresent  in  Russia, 
which  really  directs  its  fate  and  policy. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  re- 
ports of  reputable  witnesses,  the  Tsar 
has  entirely  misinterpreted  the  wishes 
and  the  iptentions  of  this  class  in  his 
Rescript.  The  Russian  Army  offers  al- 
most the  only  career  open  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  five-sixths  of  the  poor  gentry  of 
the  country,  and  armies  do  not  like 
these  theories  about  reduction,  and 
these  tendencies  towards  perpetual 
brotherhood.  Promotion,  glory,  all  the 
inducements,  in  fact,  to  men  to  enter 
its  ranks,  are  stifled  by  the  rust  and 
corrosion  induced  by  peace  and 
theories  of  peace.  And  Russia  has  too 
long  and  too  lately  been  a  growing  and 
an  expanding  power  to  make  the  no- 
tion welcome  that  it  will  in  future  rest 
on  its  oars  and  try  to  grow  rich  and 
lazy. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  no  officials  or 
public  men  in  Russia  of  any  weight 
have  backed  up  the  Emperor's  appeal, 
nor  has  the  Press  supported  it  with 
any  real  warmth.  On  the  contrary, 
while  the  Emperor  has  been  writing 
an  address  that  might  have  been 
penned  by  some  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  sent  to  the  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ing clergy  and  the  pious  laymen  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  live  in  that  most 
fortunate  of  dioceses,  the  general  staff 
of  the  Russian  Army  has  been  working 
in  a  very  different  direction.      It  has 
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lately  increased  the  Rusisan  Army  by 
two  army  corps,  and  has  spent,  and  is 
^bout  to  spend,  a  great  many  millions 
upon  arming  its  men  with  a  new  and 
<x)Stly  weapon;  while  those  responsible 
for  the  Russian  fleet  have  laid  down  a 
scheme  of  ship-building  which  is  quite 
portentous,  and  which  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  an  additional  expendi- 
ture on  the  so-called  Volunteer  Fleet. 

Assuredly,  the  spectacle  is  not  an 
edifying  one,  and  no  wonder  that  it 
should  in  many  quarters  have  been 
treated  as  an  exhibition  of  audacious 
cynicism.  As  a  witty  Irish  judge  said 
to  me  a  few  days  ago,  "It  is  very  much 
like  a  perfervid  teetotal  chairman  ad- 
dressing a  dinner  of  the  League,  while 
the  waiters  are  engaged  in  filling  ev- 
ery man's  glass,  up  with  whiskey."  No 
wonder  that  Tolstoi,  the  weird  prophet 
who  has  given  us  so  many  grim  pict- 
ures of  Russia  as  it  is,  should,  at  a  re- 
cent interview  with  the  Tsar,  have 
plainly  and  directly  told  him  that 
if  he  meant  business  by  his  Re- 
script, he  had  better  set  an  ex- 
ample of  disarmament  to  the  other 
nations,  instead  of  preaching  peace 
himself  while  his  Government  was 
engaged  in  enlarging  the  sphere 
and  multiplying  the  weapons  of  war. 
How  much  better  and  clearer  Tolstoi's 
attitude  seems  than  that  of  our  agita- 
tors, to  those  among  us  who  have  not 
been  trained  to  believe  in  phrases  in- 
stead of  facts,  and  who  turn  to  the 
man  of  courage  and  conviction  when 
we  want  a  leader,  and  not  to  the  man 
of  vain  words  usually  called  clap- trap! 

The  Emperor's  appeal  to  faith  with- 
out works  is,  in  fact,  more  suited  to 
the  pulpit  of  some  latter-day  Puritan 
than  to  the  political  rostrum,  and  is 
naturally  full  of  ambiguity. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  Host  at  the 
coming  symposium  is  ambiguous,  what 
about  that  of  the  expected  guests? 
We  need  not  discuss  all  of  them.  The 
small  Powers  and  the  virtually  bank- 


rupt States  are  of  no  account  in  such 
controversies,  and  it  is  indifferent 
what  attitude  they  adopt.  The  real 
factors  in  the  problem  are  the  strong 
and  solvent  nations.  The  attitude  of 
these  is  quite  undisguised  and  plain. 
They  have  sent  civil  answers  to  the 
Emperor's  invitation  no  doubt— the 
correspondents  of  Emperors  generally 
do  send  civil  replies,  especially  if  the 
Emperor  in  question  can  set  four  mil- 
lions of  armed  men  in  motion— but 
how  do  their  acts  tally  with  their  lan- 
guage? They  tally  very  much  as 
Jacob's  hands  tallied  with  his  speech, 
when  he  was  playing  the  famous  trick 
upon  his  father. 

Take  Germany  for  instance.  The 
Emperor  of  Grermany  sent  a  most  pa- 
ternal greeting  as  response  to  his  Rus- 
sian brother's  invitation;  as  full  of 
benevolent  peace-making  as  some 
headings  of  old-fashioned  copybooks. 
We  all  assented  to  the  sympathetic 
sentiments  thus  expressed,  and  some 
folks  thought  they  meant  serious  busi- 
ness and  not  mere  philandering  with 
fine  words.  They  have  been  quickly 
undeceived.  The  real  answer  to  the 
Tsar's  letter  is  not  contained  in  the 
Emperor  William's  peaceful  platitudes, 
but  in  the  bill  presented  to  the  Reichs- 
tag, by  which  the  German  army,  in- 
stead of  being  reduced,  is  to  be  imme- 
diately increased  by  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  Nor  is  there  any 
fencing  or  gush  about  the  War  Minis- 
ter General  von  Goesler's  language  in 
recommending  the  scheme  to  the  Ger- 
man Parliament.  "History  taught 
them,"  he  said,  "that  the  will  of  the 
mightiest  monarchy  was  not  able  to 
alter  the  interests  of  a  great  nation,  or 
the  conditions  of  its  existence.  If  a 
nation  meant  to  maintain  its  indepen- 
dence, it  must  possess  the  strength 
requisite  for  protecting  its  interests  at 
any  moment.  If  he  looked  around  him 
in  the  world,  he  found  that  nowhere 
had  there  been  a  cessation  of  prepara- 
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tions  for  war."  This  is  plain,  soldierly 
prose,  and,  what  is  more,  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  it  represents  the  real 
policy  of  Germany,  whatever  pretty 
things  may  be  said  in  letters  "to  our 
august  brother."  Herr  Bebel,  we  are 
told,  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  the  Reichstag,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  a  mockery  of  the  views  expounded 
in  the  Tsar's  manifesto  to  express  to 
the  Russian  Government  sympathy 
with  the  proposal,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  the  new  Army  Bill. 
So  it  most  plainly  is,  and  yet  the 
courtly  sycophants  who  form  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Reichstag  met 
the  homely  thrusts  of  the  Socialistic 
deputy  with  storms  of  protest.  The 
storm  really  meant  that  the  majority 
of  the  Reichstag  believed  in  the  wis- 
dom and  prudence  of  the  Minister,  and 
treated  the  reply  of  the  Emperor  as 
mere  diplomatic  equivocation  which 
it  was  not  prudent  to  converge  too 
much  light  upon. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Berlin 
quotes  in  addition  a  really  amusing 
speech  made  in  the  debate  by  one  of 
the  most  feudal  of  the  Junker  deputies 
—namely,  Baron  Von  Stumm: 

He  had  a  theory  of  'his  own  [he  said] 
as  to  the  best  attitude  of  Germany  in 
view  of  the  Tsar's  Irenicon.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  initiative  of  the 
Tsar  would  lead  to  any  numerical  re- 
duction in  the  armed  strength  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  supposing  that  it  were  to 
do  so,  and  that  ten  per  cent.,  say,  were 
to  be  struck  off  the  peace  establish- 
ment and  ofe  the  armaments  of  all  the 
Powers.  In  prospect  of  such  a  decision 
the  best  thing  Germany  could  do  was 
surely  to  pass  this  Bill  {i.e.  the  Bill  in- 
creasing the  army)  without  delay,  for, 
as  he  triumphantly  pointed  out,  "it  is 
clear  that  that  country  will  fare  best 
which  has  made  most  progress  in  its 
military  preparations." 


and  Iron  in  the  art  of  undisguised 
effrontery  in  politics  are  not  likely  to 
become  extinct  just  yet. 

If  we  turn  from  Germany  to  Austria, 
we  meet  with  the  same  worldly  wis- 
dom in  her  acts  combined  with  soft 
phrases  on  her  lips.  In  the  Vienna 
military  paper,  the  Reichswehr,  certain 
articles  have  appeared  showing  how 
necessary  it  is  that  she  should  follow 
the  example  of  Germany  and  Russia 
and  increase  instead  of  diminishing 
her  armed  forces.  It  is  worth  while 
quoting  the  moral  drawn  by  this  pro- 
fessional paper,  which  has  great  influ- 
ence in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  on  the  two 
simultaneous  tunes  which  its  powerful 
neighbors  are  engaged  in  playing,  one 
addressed  to  our  agitators  and  their 
hysterical  following,  and  the  other 
based  upon  the  grim  necessities  of 
worldly  prudence: 

The  German  Army  Bill  [we  are  told 
in  the  Times  report],  the  first  reading 
of  which  has  thoroughly  dissipated 
whatever  expectations  may  have  been 
based  on  the  coming  disarmament  con- 
ference, must  be  regarded  in  Austria 
as  a  reminder  that  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Pow- 
ers are  about  to  undergo  a  further 
change  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  that  the  back- 
ward condition  of  our  army  compared 
with  that  of  Germany  will  be  further 
emphasized.  The  new  German  Army 
Bill,  which  is  sure  to  be  adopted,  can 
have  no  other  effect  on  this  country  than 
to  force  the  Monarchy,  in  spite  of  peace 
conferences  and  the  claims  of  economy, 
to  set  about  the  formation  of  a  six- 
teenth cor'Qs  d'armee  at  Briinn,  and  the 
rearmament  and  reorganization  of  our 
field  artillery.  For,  as  General  von 
Goesler  declared,  and  as  history 
teaches,when  a  people  fails  to  main- 
tain an  army  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  territory,  it  renounces  the 
position  which  it  has  been  destined  to 
occupy. 


The  House,  we  are  told,  laughed 
heartily,  and  well  it  might.  It  is  clear 
that  the  scholars  of  the  Man  of  Blood 


So  much  for  Austria;  now  for 
France.  Here,  again,  we  have  the 
same,  or  even  a  still  more  marked,  con- 
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trast  between  the  effusive  and,  in  fact, 
rather  humiliating  phrases  in  which 
the  proposals  in  the  Tsar's  memoran- 
dum were  officially  accepted  and  the 
grim  figures  of  the  Budget— the  real 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  to  anyone 
who  has  read  the  French  papers  than 
the  feeling  of  mortification  and  almost 
despair  with  which  the  Tsar's  pietistic 
appeal  was  received.  To  Russia's 
French  ally  the  words  had,  no  doubt, 
an  air  of  mockery  about  them.  France 
ever  since  1870  had  been  writhing 
under  the  not  ignoble  feelings  which  a 
proud  and  sensitive  nation  must  suffer 
from  when  it  has  received  a  crushing 
blow  in  which  its  prestige  and  fame 
have  been  damaged,  and  its  position 
among  the  nations  greatly  altered  for 
the  worse. 

With  heroic  fortitude  she  has  borne 
the  most  terrible  loads  of  taxation,  and 
made  superhuman  sacrifices  to  put  her 
army  in  order,  and  to  make  it  a  very 
formidable  weapon.  She  had  also 
made  very  considerable  sacrifices  and 
concessions  of  dignity  and  of  self- 
respect  in  order  to  secure  and  maintain 
at  least  one  powerful  ally,  and  has 
turned  her  back  on  many  of  her  old 
traditions  and  on  her  time-worn  policy, 
in  order  to  cement  the  friendship.  She 
has  done  all  this  for  very  definite  rea- 
sons, and  with  a  very  clear  purpose  in 
view.  She  wants,  if  not  to  recover  her 
provinces,  to  recover  her  prestige,  to 
win  some  great  victory,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  to  efface  the  dismal  mem- 
ory from  her  soul.  The  alliance  of  the 
Cossack  and  the  Zouave  was,  in  French 
imagination,  going  to  restore  France  to 
her  old  position  in  some  undefined  way, 
perhaps  by  a  revanche  on  the  Rhine; 
perhaps  by  a  common  blow  against 
the  English  in  Egypt.  Thus  dreamt 
the  quidnucs  of  the  Boulevards. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  hopes  comes 
this    extraordinary  invitation    of    the 


Tsar;  not  a  word  was  said  in  it  about 
undoing  the  cruel  facts  of  recent  years. 
Bygones  were  apparently  to  be  by- 
gones. The  status  quo  was  to  be  main- 
tained, and  the  lion  and  the  lamb  were 
to  browse  together  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Nile.  All  these  tremendous  sacri- 
fices, extending  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  coming  from  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  saving  peasantry  in  Eu- 
rope, were  to  go  for  nothing,  were,  in 
fact,  to  be  reversed  and  undone.  No 
wonder  that  a  cry  of  pain  should  have 
greeted  the  pious  invitation  of  the 
Tsar.  The  Government  no  doubt  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  but  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  M.  Delcass6,  is  now  at  great 
pains  to  explain  that  it  was  only  ac- 
cepted very  conditionally.  Meanwhile, 
ominous  references  to  the  country  hav- 
ing been  befooled  by  the  wily  Cossack 
have  appeared  in  more  than  one  influ- 
ential French  paper.  It  has  been  said, 
in  fact,  not  by  English,  but  by  French 
journalists,  that  the  Russian  alliance  is 
a  very  one-sided  one,  and  that  while 
France  has  been  called  upon  to  make 
continual  sacrifices  to  maintain  it,  and 
to  keep  alive  her  frigid  hopes  by  a  good 
deal  of  effort,  it  has  appeared  more 
and  more  that  on  the  Russian  side 
there  is  only  a  desire  to  drain  the  con- 
tents of  French  purses,  and  to  use  the 
alliance  for  the  advancement  of  Rus- 
sian financial  and  other  interests. 
From  no  quarter,  so  far  as  I  know,  ex- 
cept from  two  or  three  Socialists,  has 
a  voice  been  raised  in  France  in  fervid 
praise  or  welcome  of  the  new  gospel. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  almost 
universal  clamor  for  more  ships  and 
more  protected  harbors,  while  the  new 
Budget  refiects  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New,  we  have  the  same  unfortunate 
conjunction  of  Mars  and  Venus.  The 
Tsar's  address  has  been  answered  in 
America  by  the  creation  for  the  first 
time  of  a  great  standing  army,  by  the 
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deliberate  conquest  amd  incorporation 
of  foreign  possessions,  by  an  increas-- 
ing  ardor  for  adventures  and  for  all 
the  martial  amusements  which  form 
the  apprenticeship  of  nations  who  are 
committed  to  a  warlike  and  aggressive 
policy. 

America,  it  must  be  remembered 
too,  is  a  very  good  test  case.  She 
makes  up  for  a  lack  of  traditions  in  the 
past  by  an  irrepressible  hope  in  the 
future.  Her  short  history  is  not 
sophisticated  by  feudal  memories,  but 
she  has  been  until  lately  the  paragon 
and  ensample  quoted  by  the  prophets 
of  the  Manchester  School.  She  has 
been  quoted  as  a  good,  democratic, 
puritanical  community,  whose  people 
are  devoted  to  singing  pastoral  hymns 
and  making  money,  given  up  to  shop- 
keeping  and  manufacturing  and  other 
exhilarating  but  not  warlike  occupa- 
tions, the  very  ideal  which  the  Peace 
Society  had  once  in  view,  and  having 
no  part  or  sympathy  with  boot  and 
spur  and  drum  -and  trumpet  and  blood- 
shed and  conquest,— the  sort  of  country 
which  my  old  and  kind  and  delight- 
ful friend,  the  member  for  Oocker- 
mouth,  dreams  of  when  he  thinks  of 
Paradise. 

Yet  what  happens?  At  the  very 
crisis  of  the  Cause,  when  the  great 
Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  bids  peo- 
ple stay  their  hand  and  turn  to  better 
things,  bids  them  convert  their  swords. 
If  not  into  pruning  hooks,  into  Ameri- 
can sewing-machines  and  cycles,  we 
have  every  American  striving  his  hard- 
est to  become  a  major  or  a  colonel, 
and  declaring  that  it  is  quite  time 
America  should  have  some  fighting  on 
a  great  scale  as  every  other  respectable 
nation  has  had,  at  least  since  the 
sword  of  Gideon  fleshed  itself  in  the 
unspeakable  Canaanite. 

It  is  not  only  the  Great  Powers,  the 
smaller  ones  are  following  suit,  and 
Sweden  has  sounded  a  note  of  alarm 
and  of  warning   on  the  same    subject 


which    is   by   no    means    of    hopeful 
augury. 

This  being  the  attitude  of  foreign  na- 
tions, what  has  been  our  own?  We 
who  have  a  larger  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  under  our  control  than  prob- 
ably any  other  Power,  who  have  more 
multifarious  interests  in  every  climate, 
who  claim  to  be  rightly  or  wrongly  the 
guardians  and  the  messengers  of  civ- 
ilization in  every  part  of  the  world, 
we  who  are  envied  for  our  prosperity 
and  our  wealth— what  has  been  our 
own  response?  We  also  sent  an  effu- 
sive letter  to  the  Tsar,  but  is  it  not  true 
that  meanwhile  we  are  building  more 
and  finer  ships  than  we  ever  built  be- 
fore? Are  we  not  increasing  our  artil- 
lery and  seeing  to  the  increased  efl?i- 
ciency  of  our  army  in  every  respect, 
and  are  not  we  annually  spending 
more  upon  our  forces?  Are  we  not  do- 
ing this  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
parties?  Were  not  Lord  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Robertson,  much  to  their  credit,  no 
less  active  in  the  work,  a  short  time 
since,  than  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Mac- 
artney are  now? 

Everywhere,  therefore,  there  is  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  increased 
armaments  at  the  very  time  when 
everybody  Is  belauding  the  Tsar's  Re- 
script and  replying  in  sympathetic 
terms  to  his  invitation. 

Was  ever  a  banquet  so  generously 
furnished  with  guests  who  are  playing 
a  double  part?  Every  one  of  them  is,  by 
turns.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Is  it  be- 
cause there  is  one  of  these  nations 
which  is  content  to  bear  this  terrible 
armed  peace,  and  is  not  anxious  to  lay 
down  at  least  a  part  of  its  load?  Not 
at  all.  They  all  are  anxious  for  that; 
but  like  a  poor  man  when  he  pays 
cruelly  heavy  premiums  for  insuring 
his  life  and  property,  they  feel  that  at 
whatever  hazard,  with  so  many  dan- 
gers about  and  so  many  valuable 
things  to  guard,  the  most  economical 
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thing  they  can  do  is  to  increasingly  in- 
sure themselves:  that  until  the  danger 
is  past  and  the  threat  of  foul  weather 
gone  by,  their  sails  must  be  reefed  and 
their  decks  must  be  clear,  and  their 
powder  must  be  dry  at  whatever  cost. 

This  being  so,  is  it  likely  that  any 
one  of  the  nations  will  submit  to  hav- 
ing such  a  question  as  the  amount  and 
character  of  its  army  and  navy  decided 
for  it  by  any  other  Power  or  by  any 
conference  of  Powers,  or  that,  if  it 
gave  such  an  undertaking,  it  would  be 
honestly  kept?  What  a  premium  it 
would  offer  to  all  kinds  of  public  chi- 
-^anery,  deceit,  and  surreptitious  dis- 
honesty! What  a  bagful  of  quarrels 
and  wars  it  suggests  as  the  outcome 
of  continual  misunderstandings!  The 
whole  suggestion  is  really  not  in  uni- 
son with  mundane  politics  at  all,  but 
with  those  of  some  fairy-land. 

Hitherto  we  have  discussed  the  gen- 
eral principle  only;  let  us  now  look  at 
some  matters  of  detail  not  less  impor- 
tant. The  proposal  of  the  Tsar  does 
not  go  the  length  of  suggesting  a  re- 
duction of  armaments,  but  only  a 
pause,  a  halt  in  their  increase.  This 
may  suit  the  particular  conditions  and 
necessities  of  Kussia,  whose  needs  and 
policy  may  be  dominated  by  financial 
considerations  and  otherwise;  but  how 
about  the  other  nations?  Some  of 
them  are  rich,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  poor.  The  rich  ones  are  only  par- 
tially inconvenienced  by  the  burden 
which  these  armaments  impose  upon 
them,  and  among  them  the  very  rich- 
est bear  their  burden  well  enough;  but 
to  the  poorer  nations,  such  as  Spain, 
Italy,  Turkey,  etc.,  it  is  a  mere  mock- 
ery to  ask  them  to  take  counsel  how 
they  are  to  stop  the  increase  of  armies 
and  navies.  It  is  the  actual  load  on 
their  backs  at  this  moment  which  is 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  them,  and 
which  they  find  it  intolerable  to  bear. 
What  they  are  anxious  about  is  to  see 
the    armaments    reduced,     and     not 


merely  to  beat  time  while  their  bigger 
and  expanding  neighbors  recover  their 
breath,  and  give  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
race;  and  why  should  breathing-time 
be  given  at  all?  The  fact  is  that  the 
poor  nations  have  no  business  what- 
ever to  compete  in  the  terrible  contest 
any  more  than  poor  men  ought  to  gam- 
ble, or  to  try  and  compete  in  extrava- 
gance with  the  very  rich.  The  compe- 
tition is  necessarily  one  of  purses  and 
of  the  lasting  out  of  resources.  I  have 
been  taken  to  task  as  if  I  were  saying 
something  vulgar  and  sordid  in  this, 
but  it  is  plain  prose.  The  expense  of 
modern  war  is  what  makes  it  a  luxury, 
and  the  poorer  nations  who  cannot 
afford  it  should  desist  from  the  compe- 
tition. They  are  in  comparatively  lit- 
tle danger.  Actual,  aggression  and 
conquest  of  each  other  by  the  Euro- 
pean communities  is  not  a  probable 
event.  As  for  the  richer  and  more  sol- 
vent nations,  there  is  only  one  possible 
sound  rule.  Each  one  of  them  in  re- 
gard to  its  armaments  must  cut  its 
coat  according  to  its  cloth.  It  is  un- 
likely that  in  any  of  them  the  actual 
expenditure  on  armaments  vrill  be 
largely  in  excess  of  what  is  deemed  an 
adequate  insurance  against  threaten- 
ing dangers.  None  of  us  like  to  pay 
these  premiums.  We  all  feel  we  are 
spending  money  upon  them  which 
might  be  much  better  spent  on  other 
matters  if  we  could  afford  it.  But  we 
insist  upon  being  safe,  and  in  making 
our  safety  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  our  own  right  arm  and  the  temper 
of  our  weapons  and  the  quality  of  our 
armor,  and  not  upon  the  good-will  and 
complaisance  of  others.  In  the  words 
put  by  Shakespeare  into  the  mouth  of 
Arcbbishop  Scrope,  we  would  say: 

The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly 
gone. 

Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 

With  yet  appearing  blood,  and  the  ex- 
amples 

Of  every  minute's  instance,  present 
now, 
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Have   put   us    in    these   ill-beseeming 

arms, 
Not  to  break  peace  or  any  branch  of  it, 
But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 
"Henry  IV."  Part  II.  act  IV.  scene  I. 

These  are  noble  words,  and  it  was 
pleasant  not  many  days  ago  to  notice 
the  same  true  ring  of  courageous  good 
sense  and  patriotism  in  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  eloquent  Archbishop  of 
Armagh. 

We  have  shown  the  unwillingness  of 
the  nations  to  enter  into  self-denying 
engagements  in  regard  to  their  arma- 
ments, as  evidenced  by  the  way  in 
which  they  have  supplemented  their 
friendly  greetings  to  the  Tsar  with  a 
notable  addition  to  their  armies.  They 
have  thus  shown  that  while  they  want 
to  be  civil,  they  cannot  accede  to  his 
request.  A  greater  difficulty  remains, 
however,  than  the  good  or  ill  inten- 
tions of  the  parties  concerned— namely, 
the  actual  impracticability  and  un- 
workableness  of  the  plan.  When  it 
was  first  proposed,  it  was  thought  that 
a  mere  stoppage  of  the  increase  in  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  armies 
would  meet  the  case,  and  a  prominent 
London  evening  paper  urged  this 
view;  but  the  number  of  men  under 
arms  is  no  test  of  the  fighting  strength 
of  a  people.  Long  service  and  short 
service  are  essential  elements  in  the 
calculation.  A  nation  by  the  process 
of  passing  a  certain  proportion  of  men 
through  the  ranks  rapidly  may  so  mul- 
tiply its  fighting  strength,  as  compared 
with  an  army  recruited  on  long-service 
conditions,  that  its  trained  men  will  be 
doubled  or  trebled,  although  at  any 
moment  there  may  be  fewer  men  actu- 
ally under  arms.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Prussians  turned  the  flank 
of  Napoleon's  decree  after  the  collapse 
at  Jena,  and  which  enabled  them  pres- 
ently to  train  a  very  large  company 
compared  with  those  on  the  actual 
muster  rolls. 


Again,  there  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  active  army  and  the  terri- 
torial army  and  reserves,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  difference  between  the  regu- 
lars and  the  yeomanry,  militia  and 
volunteers.  Is  the  self-denying  or- 
dinance to  extend  to  all  these,  as 
well  as  to  the  army  actually  in  the 
barracks,  and  how  is  this  to  be  man- 
aged? 

Again,  the  army  of  a  country  like 
England  cannot  be  compared  in  any 
way  with  a  foreign  army  in  regard  to 
its  actual  numbers.  It  has  not  merely 
to  find  a  fitting,  or  shall  we  rather  say 
a  very  inadequate,  force  for  the  actual 
protection  of  our  islands,  but' to  garri- 
son our  colonies  and  to  police  and  pro- 
tect India.  The  army  of  Germany  is 
a  weapon  ready  at  any  moment  to  be 
thrown  on  the  frontiers  of  its  nearest 
foe  in  its  full  strength.-  What  we 
could  use  in  this  fashion  is  a  mere 
tithe  of  our  forces.  Under  the  stress 
of  some  quarrel  or  aggression,  we 
should  have  to  very  largely  increase 
our  land  forces  before  we  had  succeed- 
ed in  making  them  a  comparable 
weapon  to  those  of  other  nations,  as 
measured  by  our  relative  population 
and  resources.  France  is  partially  tied 
in  the  same  way.  She  also  has  a  co- 
lonial army. 

Again,  we  have  merely  considered 
the  personnel,  the  men;  but  what  about 
their  armature?  Fuzzy- wuzzy  has 
proved  himself  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion quite  «,  match  for  Englishmen 
man  for  man,  both  in  courage  and  in 
fighting  capacity,  but  he  has  also 
shown  us  at  Omdurman  the  futility  of 
setting  brave  men  armed  with  spears 
to  face  Remington  rifies. 

The  fighting  effectiveness  of  an  army 
depends  largely  on  its  weapons  and  ad- 
ministrative completeness.  A  million 
Chinamen  in  the  field  would  be  a  mere 
helpless  meb,  and  a  million  men  in  Eu- 
rope, however  brave  and  courageous, 
when    armed   with    obsolete   weapons 
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would  be  helpless  against  half  their 
number  when  better  armed. 

No  finer  army  was  probably  ever 
brought  together  than  that  which 
fought  at  Sadowa  under  Benedek.  But 
it  could  not  compete  with  the  Prussian 
forces  armed  with  the  needle-gun  any 
more  than  Admiral  Cervera  with  his 
sailors  (and  Spaniards  are  both  brave 
and  good  sailors)  could  compete 
against  the  Americans,  or  the  brave 
and  reckless  Dervishes  could  compete 
against  our  black  and  white  boys  in 
the  Soudan.  This  is  all  a  truism. 
What  I  mean  to  infer  from  it  is  that 
whatever  engagements  are  entered  into 
about  th'fe  number  of  the  men  would 
be  useless  unless  it  were  provided  that 
their  weapons  should  remain  the  same; 
and  what  nation  is  going  to  give  an 
undertaking  on  such  a  point,  and  to  in- 
vite a  complete  paralysis  of  invention 
and  development  in  its  weapons,  in  its 
fortifications,  in  its  explosives,  in 
everything,  in  fact,  which  constitutes 
the  actual  machinery  of  war?  Russia 
is  now  completing  the  re-arming  of  her 
Infantry  at  a  tremendous  cost.  Ger- 
many and  France  have  been  revolu- 
tionizing their  artillery  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  quick-firing  gun.  With  us 
every  ship  is  a  new  experiment,  and 
involves  a  new  advance  and  an  in- 
crease of  fighting  capacity.  All  this 
costs  a  tremendous  lot  of  money,  and 
the  cost  seems  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  How  is  it  possible  for  the 
poorer  nations  to  follow  silit?  On  the 
other  hand,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, how  is  it  possible  for  a  nation 
which  feels  its  responsibilities,  and 
realizes  that  it  has  to  carry  on  its 
shoulders  a  great  load  in  the  shape  of 
the  lives  and  interests  of  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  to  sit  like  a 
frozen-out  gardener  and  beat  time 
While  the  world  is  moving  on,— and 
especially  a  country  like  ours,  with  an 
inventive  genius  of  the  first  quality? 

And  if  it  would  or  could,  how  could 


the  nations  trust  each  other  to  keep 
faith  in  such  a  matter?  Of  course  our 
irresponsible  pulpit  and  platform  agi- 
tators would  have  no  diflSculty  about 
it,  any  more  than  the  three  benevolent 
Quakers  had  when  they  came  back 
from  paying  their  visit  to  Nicholas  the 
First.  They  are  always  ready  to  trust 
the  integrity  and  honor  of  Russian 
statesmen  and  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
motives  of  English  ones.  That  is  an 
easy  method,  even  if  it  involves  an  ig- 
noble attitude;  but  "we  are  not  all  of 
us  made  that  way,"  to  use  a  forcible 
colloquialism.  Some  of  us  prefer  to 
turn  for  our  lessons,  not  to  the  peripa- 
tetic platform  orators  who  are  going 
about  the  country  beating  a  very  noisy 
because  an  empty  drum,  but  to  the 
"Memoirs  of  Prince  Bismarck,"  who 
has  let  us  into  a  good  many  secrets.  He 
has  taught  us  no  lesson  more  valuable 
than  that  there  is  as  much  high  moral- 
ity and  sensitive  regard  for  right  in 
the  methods  of  Continental  diplomacy 
and  statecraft  as  there  is  union  of 
hearts  between  the  shreds  of  the 
Parnellite  and  those  of  the  Gladstonian 
party. 

The  undertakings  of  foreign  states- 
men as  measured  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck's standards  are  poor  reeds  to 
lean  against,  but  the  statements  in 
their  Budgets  are  worse.  No  docu- 
ments, as  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again,  are  more  illusory  and  mis- 
leading. They  are  carefully  drawn  up, 
very  much  as  the  prospectuses  of  many 
new  companies  in  this  country  are,  to 
angle  for  and  to  catch  investors,  and 
not  to  illuminate  searchers  after  truth. 
This  reminds  me  of  another  pitfall. 

The  fighting  strength  of  a  nation  is 
not  exhausted  when  we  have  enumer- 
ated its  men  and  described  their  arma- 
ture, the  making  of  railways  and  of 
roads,  the  building  of  harbors  and  of 
fortresses,  etc.  These  are,  in  many 
cases,  merely  military  ventures. 
Among  the  recent  railways  made  by 
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Russia  are  several  strategical  lines. 
She  is  perfectly  justified  in  making 
them.  She  would  be  neglecting  her 
first  duty  to  her  subjects  if  she  failed 
to  make  them,  if  she,  in  fact,  failed 
to  make  all  her  resources  available,  so 
Ihat  she  should  not  be  overtaken  by 
such  a  mishap  and  such  a  terrible 
drain  upon  her  life's  blood  as  occurred 
in  consequence  of  her  having  had  no 
railway  to  Sebastopol  in  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war,  and  similar  railways 
into  the  Caucasus  and  to  Turkestan.  I 
do  not  question  for  a  moment  the  pro- 
priety of  her  making  these  lines.  What 
I  do  say,  however,  is  that  they  are 
largely  military  lines,  while  the  ex- 
penditure upon  them  would  appear  in 
the  Budget  as  a  civil  expenditure;  and 
so  with  many  other  items.  It  is,  fur- 
ther, the  constant  practice  of  foreign 
Governments  to  transfer  items  of  ex- 
penditure from  one  heading  to  another. 

The  fact  is,  I  know  of  no  Budget  in 
which  there  is  an  absolute  equation  be- 
tween Estimates  and  Expenditure,  ex- 
cept our  own.  Here  alone  do  we  have 
a  continuous  and  vigilant  overhauling 
of  the  public  accounts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  transfers  and  alterations 
impossible  or  very  difficult.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  no  way  of  verify- 
ing the  statements  of  our  rivals. 
What  a  chance  for  every  imitator  of 
Frince  Bismarck's  avowedly  unprin- 
cipled policy  would  thus  be  afforded, 
what  jealousies,  what  discussions, 
what  incipient  wars!  The  last  state 
would  indeed,  in  such  a  case,  be  worse 
than  the  first. 

If  chicanery,  again,  were  discovered, 
how  would  it  be  punished?— what  rem- 
edy would  avail?  What  would,  in  fact, 
happen  if  one  or  two  nations  were 
found  to  have  largely  increased  their 
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military  resources,  while  the  rest  were 
indulging  in  arcadian  dreams— while 
England,  for  instance,  was  dancing 
to  the  piping  of  her  Nonconformist 
prophets?  Would  our  Evangelists  of 
Peace  all  enlist  and  march  to  punish 
the  wrongdoer,  as  they  proposed  we 
should  march  against  a  Concert  of  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  save  the  Armenians 
from  being  persecuted  by  the  Turks, 
or  would  they  sing  some  fresh  hymn 
as  harsh  and  tuneless  and  ridiculous 
as  those  they  are  singing  to-day? 

The  trouble  is  that  all  this  bastard 
enthusiasm  among  a  very  limited  and 
very  largely  senseless  class  in  this 
country  may  be  mistaken  by  Nicholas 
the  Third,  as  a  similar  movement  was 
mistaken  by  Nicholas  the  First,  for  the 
voice  of  the  English  people  and  of  re- 
sponsible English  statesmen.  We  who 
live  in  England  know  that  this  kind  of 
thing  is  always  with  us.  Like  the 
cholera  in  Bengal,  it  can  always  be 
studied  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, when  fantastic  and  furious  ora- 
tors gather  round  them  sometimes  rib- 
ald and  sometimes  gushing  audiences, 
while  they  disclose  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe,  and  discourse  on  its 
shortcomings.  They  are  quite  harmless 
to  us  because  we  can  measure  their 
authority;  nor  is  it  altogether  a  thing 
to  be  entirely  deprecated  that  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  pavement  should  declaim 
against  the  blots  and  stains  upon  our 
social  life,  even  if  they  are  incurable. 
We  all  feel  younger  and  more  hopeful 
than  we  sometimes  look.  The  only 
thing  to  guard  against  is  that  august 
foreigners  should  not  mistake  our  real 
purpose  because  we  have  so  many  in- 
genious people  among  us.  ''Fins  apud 
nos  vera  ratio  valeat  quam  vulgi  opinio,'* 
said  a,  wiser  man  than  most  of  us. 

Henry  H.  Haioorth. 
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III. 

There  is  something  in  M.  Forain 
both  of  the  detective  and  of  the  sur- 
geon. He  should  have  Roentgen  rays 
in  his  eyes  to  discern,  as  he  does,  un- 
der a  mass  of  flesh  and  of  garments, 
the  special  band  in  the  gearing  which 
determines  an  attitude;  while  the  re- 
production of  it,  in  India  ink  upon 
white  paper,  without  the  comfort  of  a 
first  sketch  or  the  slightest  hope  of  re- 
touching, demands  a  magical  dex- 
terity. Everything  tells,  and  there 
must  not  be  one  drop  too  much  ot  ink. 
Accordingly,  before  tracing  his  line, 
the  artist  sweeps  his  brush  back  and 
forth  above  the  paper,  without  touch- 
ing it  at  all,  as  though  he  were  making 
magnetic  passes.  Then  the  brush 
pauses,  and  the  artist  deposits,  first  a 
broad  sweep,  and  the  figure  rounds 
out;  afterward,  a  single  line  drawn 
with  a  fine  point.  Then  he  gets  up, 
and  there  remains  upon  the  paper  the 
back  of  a  hero.  The  one  line  is  the 
shoulder-line:— the  strongest,  the  most 
vital,  the  most  significant  line  that  M. 
Forain  ever  draws.  Usually  this  is  the 
only  line  which  he  makes  continuous, 
curving  and  supple.  After  this,  we 
have  only  straight  bars  following  or 
crossing  one  another  seemingly  at 
hap-hazard,— lines  scattered  about  like 
spillikens.  Even  circles  are  expressed 
by  a  series  of  short,  straight  lines,  as 
may  be  seen  whenever  M.  Forain  con- 
descends to  draw  a  band-box.  The 
human  countenance  is  also  given  by 
vivid  touches  and  angles  sharp  as 
those  of  silex  crystals.  The  mouth  is 
done  with  a  single  slash,  and  some- 
times a  curl  at  the  comer.  The  ear  is 
all  in  the  roll  at  the  top;  the  hands  are 
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suggested  by  quadrilaterals.  Another 
sweep  of  the  brush,  and  we  have  the 
lining  of  a  long  garment,  and  the  edge 
of  a  streaming  overcoat.  A  ladder  of 
little  commas  along  the  side  of  the 
overcoat  and  the  trousers  stands  for 
shadows.  As  for  accessories,— the  van- 
ishing line  of  a  plinth,  the  corner  of  a 
table,  three  flowers  on  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try, or  the  end  of  a  balcony  will  do.  A 
little  shading  must  be  added.  The 
magnetic  passes  recommence,  and 
presently  we  see  falling,  here  and 
there,  an  oblique  line  of  cross-hatch- 
ing. The  subordinate  figures  are 
picked  out  by  means  of  shadows.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  Chinese  poem: 

The  brush  charged  with  ink  is  a  black 

cloud  heavy  with  rain. 
The   agile  hand   seems   to  pursue   the 

lines  of  its  own  tracing. 

Nevertheless,  the  artist  has  realized 
in  twenty  seconds  a  figure  over  which 
he  has  pondered  for  twenty  years. 

And  this  figure  is,  presumably,  the 
type  of  our  generation.  A  worse  one 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine.  It  is 
essentially  feeble;  the  shoulders  are 
round,  the  arms  pendant,  the  knees  un- 
steady. The  moustaches  droop,  the 
very  overcoats  make  faces  at  being 
obliged  to  clothe  such  ill-proportioned 
frames  and  ineffectual  arms.  And  the 
words  these  people  speak  are  worse 
than  the  things  they  do.  They  are 
neither  eager,  nor  gay,  nor  hateful,  nor 
terrible,  nor  even  astonished  at  what 
they  see.  They  are  simply  neutral 
and  flabby.  They  belong  to  that  great 
party  of  Indifterentists  which,  in  the 
break-up  of  all  the  rest,  receives  con- 
stantly the  largest  number  of  recruits, 
and  threatens  to  become  the  National 
party.  They  perceive  crime  without 
indignation;     they    exhaust     pleasure 
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without  enjoyment;  they  reveal  their 
cynicism  without  professing  it.  They 
are  not  particularly  disturbed  when 
"bad  times"  come,  their  view  being 
that  life  is  not  a  bad  thing,  but  a  total- 
ly uninteresting  one.  They  have  a  low 
expression  when  they  smile.  The 
"great"  among  them  have  passed 
nights  in  taverns,  and  slept  upon  bac- 
carat tables,  and  their  hair  has  grown 
thin  and  dry  in  the  high  temperature 
under  the  chandeliers  .  .  .  They  have 
usually  travelled,  they  know  some- 
thing of  Bayreuth— and  a  little  of 
Mazas.  They  are  inert  and  effeminate. 
It  is  always  "their  bad  year."  The 
whip-lash  of  criticism  has  no  power  to 
rouse  them.  They  are  not  concerned 
about  depopulation,  or  the  "Anglo- 
Saxon  danger,"  or  the  proletariat,  or 
anything  else.  They  will  by  no  means 
go  to  the  colonies.  It  is  not  a  sure 
thing.  The  intellect  is  never  with 
these  beings  the  dupe  of  the  heart. 
They  have  no  heart,  and  it  is  M.  Forain 
who  has  the  intellect. 

But    here  come    the  subjects  of    M. 
Caran  d'Ache.    There  is  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,    and    quite  another  France 
comes  upon  the  stage.    These  are  brisk 
and    lively    folk;— clean      and    plump. 
They  either  laugh  all  the  time  or  they 
get  angry  at  nothing.    They  roll  their 
eyes    angrily  under    the  most    benign 
conditions,  while,  on   the   other   hand, 
they  are  undisturbed  by  the  most  out- 
rageous adventures.  They  are  gabblers 
and  gobblers;  great  beaters  of  record; 
and  showy  supernumeraries,   gluttons, 
with  muscles  of  twice  the  natural  size 
and  an  enormous  swallow.    They  find 
life  good,  prodigious,  amusing,  multi- 
form.   They  sing  in  the  desert,  and  are 
equally  moved  to  tears  by  the  death  of 
an  "infant   martyr"  and   the   restora- 
tion to  life  of  an  uncle  with  money  to 
leave.     They  cannot  conceal  their  im- 
pressions.    If  they  read  a  tale  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  "hair  stand  on  end," 
theirs    does  so  stand,— to  that    extent 


that  three  successive  hair-dressings 
would  not  avail  to  keep  it  down.  They 
are  as  demonstrative  as  the  clients  of 
M.  Forain  are  secretive.  They  all  be- 
have like  FMihres.  They  "treat"  the 
Russian  sailors,  and  give  back  the 
pocket-books  they  find  in  cabs.  Thefy 
are  the  people  who  crowd  the  bridges 
to  see  a  dead  dog  floating  by,  or  impede 
the  march  of  a  regiment,  quite  forget- 
ful of  the  telegram  which  is  becoming 
outlawed  in  their  pockets,  or  the  hot 
pie  which  is  growing  cold  in  their  hats. 
When  the  creations  of  M.  Forain  en- 
counter in  life  the  creations  of  M. 
Caran  d'Ache,  they  always  get  the  bet- 
ter of  them,  but  the  cheaters  remain 
sad,  while  the  cheated  are  gay.  We 
say  to  ourselves  that  there  are,  after 
all,  a  few  people  left  in  France  who 
are  not  knowing,  but  simple  hearted; 
and  that  their  good  feeling  will  save 
us  from  the  wit  of  the  others.  Their 
gaiety  is,  at  all  events,  an  immense 
consolation. 

For  M.  Forain  was  born  to  make 
us  melancholy.  He  has  the  eye  of  the 
basilisk,— the  evil  eye;  everything 
which  he  looks  upon  withers.  A  vision 
rises  before  us  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
and  wonderful  landscapes  of  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  entitled  A  Pleasant 
Country.  The  scene  is  on  the  sea 
shore.  There  are  a  few  trees  with 
slender  trunks  and  heavy  leafage. 
Women  are  stretched  about,  resting 
after  the  labors  of  the  harvest,  watch- 
ing the  men  who  are  coming  back  from 
fishing,  or  the  sails  on  the  far  horizon. 
The  women  have  gathered  the  fruit 
that  ripened  beneath  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  men  have  taken  the  fish  that  swam 
the  blue  water.  Two  children  play  at 
wrestling.  The  baskets  are  full  of 
fruit,  the  eyes  of  dreams,  the  air  of 
sunshine,  and  the  souls  of  peace.  It  is 
a  picture  of  pious  patriotism.  But  lo, 
M.  Forain  appears  upon  the  scene,  axid 
all  is  changed.  The  women  who  were 
chatting  so  happily  begin  to  abuse  one 
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another  about  the  Panama  scandals. 
The  children  take  to  squabbling  in 
good  earnest,  having  entirely  incom- 
patible views  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  men  fling  their  nets  at  the  stock- 
brokers. The  sky  has  turned  dark,  and 
a  storm  is  evidently  coming  up.  The 
boat  which  represented  the  ship  of  state 
staggers  under  the  great  waves  that  are 
breaking  over  the  deck,  while  a  di- 
shevelled woman  crouches  to  the  figure 
of  a  man,  crying  out,  "Will  you  wait 
till  the  ship  founders  before  you  even 
go  up  on  the  bridge,  Mr.  President?" 
This  is  the  sort  of  Pleasant  Country 
which  M.  Forain  seems  to  us  to  have 
made  out  of  the  Pleasant  Country  of 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  M.  Caran  d'Ache  is  so 
kindly,  so  merry,  so  gemuthlich,  that 
his  very  foes  become  obliging,  and  his 
criminals  sympathetic.  He  has  cre- 
ated a  delicious  type  of  Prussian  ofla- 
cer.  He  is  so  fond  of  a  uniform  that 
he  cherishes  and  furbishes  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  even  on  an  enemy. 
Gone  now,  the  bearded  Pomeranian  or 
stupid  junker  of  the  caricaturists  of 
1870,  who  burned  churches  and  de- 
spoiled mantle-pieces  of  their  vain 
ornaments.  The  Prussian  of  M.  Caran 
d'Ache  is  elegant,  circumspect,  polite. 
If  he  looks  at  a  French  clock,  it  is 
with  covert  alarm  lest  it  should  be 
marking  the  hour  of  restitution.  So, 
too,  the  Cossack  of  the  olden  time,— 
the  bushy,  greasy,  ragged  bugbear,  de- 
vouring suet  and  candles,  the  Cossack 
of  Vernet  and  Grandville  and  Daumier 
—only  see  what  M.  Caran  d'Ache  has 
made  of  him!  He  has  dropped  his  hir- 
sute mask,  and  is  transformed  into  a 
Love,  and  not  one  of  those  barbaric 
Loves  either,  armed  with  bow  and 
arrow,  whom  the  stragglers  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  1812  knew  too  well, 
but  a  gay  and  jovial  comrade  who 
will  illuminate  Petersburg,  but  never, 
never  burn  Moscow! 
Even    his    anarchists,    his     "Pana- 


mists,"  and  his  confirmed  sots,  his  cor- 
rupt old  courtiers  and  singers  of  inde- 
cent songs,  his  rakes  of  the  camp  and 
the  gambling-hell  are  not  exactly  re- 
pulsive. M,  Caran  may  unite  their 
eyebrows  in  a  circumflex  accent,  and 
pull  down  the  corners  of  their  mouths 
into  bridge-arches;  he  cannot  quite  suc- 
ceed in  making  them  terrible.  They 
are  simply  sulky  marionettes.  Punch 
and  Judy  in  a  bad  humor,— bilious  pup- 
pets. Nobody  but  Don  Quixote  would 
ever  dream  of  drawing  his  sword  and 
falling  upon  them;  and  nothing  but 
bran  would  be  shed  if  they  were 
wounded. 

But  while  he  pursues  a  purely  parti- 
san purpose  and  offers  up  foreigners, 
intruders,  and  cosmopolitans  generally 
to  the  mirth  of  his  compatriots,  M. 
Caran  d'Ache  employs  methods  which 
are  as  cosmopolitan  as  you  please.  It 
is  the  caricaturists  from  beyond  the 
Rhine  who  have  afforded  him  his  best 
subjects,  and  if  he  pokes  fun  at  the 
Americans,  he  borrows  their  formulas 
to  do  it.  We  have  but  to  compare  cer- 
tain drawings— as,  for  instance,  M. 
Caran's  fleet  of  European  bridegrooms 
arriving  in  America  {Lundis  du  Figaro, 
1898)—  with  Mr.  Dana  Gibson's  car- 
toon, CTieer  up  Oirls!  They  are  com- 
ing (Pictures  of  the  People,  1896)  to 
see  how  strong  an  affinity  exists  be- 
tween the  conceptions  of  the  American 
draughtsman  and  those  of  the  deter- 
mined foe  of  foreign  alliances.  In 
saying  this,  we  do  not  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  merit  of  M.  Caran 
d'Ache,  whose  joyous  personality 
transforms  everything  that  he  adopts, 
and  gives  more  to  the  foreigner,  al- 
ways, than  he  takes  from  him;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  a  great  deal  easier 
in  these  days  to  attack  cosmopolitan- 
ism than  to  escape  it.  You  may 
take  issue  with  your  time  in  the 
thought  you  express,  but  your  time  has 
you  again  in  your  manner  of  expres- 
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Our  caricaturist's  mind  is,  however, 
less  Parisian  than  his  pencil.  The 
pen  of  M.  Caran  d'Ache,  so  delight- 
fully light  in  drawing,  is  distinctly 
heavy  in,  writing.  When  he  attempts 
to  explain  he  complicates.  He  puts 
notes  to  his  explanations  and  adds  a 
commentary  to  his  notes,  multiplying 
his  parentheses,  and  unrolling  from 
the  lips  of  his  people  scrolls  the  like 
of  which  have  not  been  s^en  since  the 
days  of  Fra  Angelico.  If  he  had  used 
no  words,  all  would  have  been  clear 
enough.  For  he  puts  into  his  accesso- 
ries minute  yet  significant  details, 
which  add  infinitely  to  the  meaning  of 
his  design,  and  lure  the  observer  to 
the  childish  but  amusing  pastime  of 
guessing. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  perceive  most 
clearly  the  difference  between  our 
two  great  caricaturists.  M.  Forain's 
sketches  need  mottoes,  because  they 
are  much  more  artistic  than  ideagraph- 
ic.  M.  Caran  d'Ache's  hardly  need 
them  at  all,  because  they  are  idea- 
graphic  above  everything.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  latter  say  of 
themselves  almost  all  that  they  mean, 
it  becomes  doubly  necessary  that  the 
speeches  attached  to  them  should  be 
exactly  appropriate.  The  text  is  as 
closely  bound  to  the  drawing  as  the 
soul  to  the  body.  But  with  M.  Forain 
the  case  is  quite  different.  If  all  his 
bodies,— that  is  to  say,  his  drawings- 
were  thrown  promiscuously  into  one 
bag,  and  all  his  souls,— *that  is  to  say, 
his  "legends"  into  another,  the  devil 
himself  would  be  unable  to  fit  them  to- 
gether. What  M.  Forain  makes  his 
people  say  bears  no  relation  to  what 
he  makes  them  do.  In  fact,  he  does  not 
make  them  do  anything.  Their  gest- 
ures are  no  index  to  their  sentiments. 
They  usually  emit  their  philosophical 
reflections  on  love,  or  money,  in  the 
act  of  tying  their  cravats.  But  they 
might  say  something  quite  different 
while  tying  the  same  kind  of  a  knot. 


The  lines  express  form,  not  thought. 
A  single  one  sometimes  suflfices  to 
suggest  the  entire  anatomy  and  mus- 
cular development  of  a  "book-maker." 
If  it  were  necessary  to  telegraph  a 
drawing  in  the  smallest  number  of 
lines,  M.  Forain  would  be  the  person  to 
go  to;  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  he  works  by  form  rather 
than  by  thought;  by  bodies  rather  than 
souls.  He  has  realized  the  dream  of 
Hou-kou  Sai,  "Could  I  have  a  thousand 
years  reduced  to  a  single  point,  they 
would  all  live."  Yes.  but  they  would 
not  speak. 

With  M.  Caran  d'Ache,  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  speaks.  His  charac- 
ters gesticulate  like  deaf-mutes.  Their 
hands  are  amazingly  eloquent.  They 
repulse,  accept,  threaten,  caress,  are 
amazed,  scandalized,  scornful.  •  The 
single  dot  under  the  eyebrow  that  rep- 
resents the  eye,  conveys  every  variety 
of  impression.  We  understand  the 
motto  before  it  is  written;  for  action  is 
expressed  mainly  by  the  hands,  and 
feeling  by  the  eyes.  M.  Forain  draws 
neither  hands  nor  eyes.  His  hands  are 
riddles.  Those  which  have  five  fingers 
are  the  rare  exception,  and  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
long, they  would  not  be  recognized  as 
hands.  As  for  the  eyes,  they  are  ren- 
dered by  a  vague  dash  under  the  eye- 
brows, or  not  at  all.  Often  the  face  is 
entirely  wanting,  buried  in  the  collar 
of  a  coat,  or  completely  effaced  in 
shadow.  It  is  not  that  he  cannot  be 
more  explicit;  he  does  not  deign  to  be 
so.  He  has  no  more  psychology  in  his 
drawing  than  the  merest  impressionist. 

An  impressionist  he  was  at  one 
time,  but  from  that  school,— "which 
leads  to  everything,  provided  only  one 
gets  out  of  it,"— he  has  definitively  is- 
sued. He  has  kept  what  was  good  to 
keep,— the  cross-hatching,  the  light, 
rapid  touches  which  give  life  and  relief 
to  a  silhouette.  He  breaks  up  a  line 
as  his   comrades  resolve   into   Its   ele- 
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ments  a  compound  color.  Hence  a  fire, 
a  movement,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
gotten  out  of  long,  unbroken  lines. 
Even  when  his  lines  are  strictly  con- 
secutive, he  takes  care  not  to  have 
them  touch.  Light  shines  between 
them  and  relieves  their  monotony.  M. 
Caran  d'Ache,  on  the  contrary,  has  bor- 
rowed nothing  from  the  impressionists. 
If  he  belonges  to  any  school,  it  is  a 
classic  one.  His  lines  are  long,  contin- 
uous, "serpentine,"  as  Hogarth  ad- 
vised; and  sometimes  too  serx)entine. 
Every  form  is  defined,  every  gesture 
complete.  His  lines  are  those  of  a 
comic  Ingres,  and  there  is  nothing 
about  him  that  suggests  the  era  of 
MM.  Renouard,  Renoir  Caillebotte 
and  Degas. 

Yet  the  two  artists  are  alike  in  this,— 
that  they  have  reduced  to  a  minimum 
the  signs  requisite  to  express,  in  the 
one  case  simple  attitudes,  in  the  other 
complex  gestures.  They  are  virtuosi  of 
synthesis  and  masters  of  suggestivity. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  high  art,  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  having  brought 
synthesis  back  into  favor  and  restored 
the  dignity  of  the  line.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  such 
thing,  properly  speaking,  as  a  line  in 
Nature.  The  infinite  succession  of 
planes  renders  every  line  a  false  one. 
In  reality  there  are  only  points.  To 
unite  them  is  as  arbitrary  a  thing  as 
to  unite  specific  ideas  into  a  general 
idea.  To  suppress  what  lies  on  either 
side  of  the  line  is  to  suppress  a  portion 
of  the  truth.  It  is  like  the  suppression 
of  detail  in  any  synthesis.  Yet  if  no 
one  point  is  correct,  the  ensemble  is 
true;  and  if  the  line  be  inexact  in  de- 
tail, we  must  remember  that  nothing 
but  a  line  can  ever  convey  the  idea  of 
motion,— that  is  to  say,  of  life.  Now 
Nature  is  alive;  and  there  is  nothing  so 
like  life  as  life  itself. 

The  point  is  analysis;  the  line  is  syn- 
thesis. The  triumph  of  analysis  in 
philosophy    corresponds    with  that    of 


stippling  in  painting.  It  was  a  good 
thing  to  restore  the  line  to  its  great 
and  manifold  office.  For  the  synthetic 
stroke  has  a  double  savor:  a  savor  of 
revelation,  in  that  it  discloses  some- 
thing which  we  had  not  seen;  and  a 
savor  of  enigma,  in  that  it  suppresses 
a  host  of  things  which  we  have  to  di- 
vine. What  it  does  not  display,  it 
suggests.  By  effacing  the  superfluous 
it  brings  out  the  main  idea,  and  leaves 
us  to  conjecture  the  rest.  It  resumes 
and  presumes.  The  best  drawings, 
both  of  M.  Forain  and  M.  Caran 
d'Ache,  show  us  this  two-fold  effect  of 
synthesis  carried  to  the  highest  point. 

IV. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  we 
have  now  attained,  what  shall  we  de- 
fine caricature  to  be,  and  how  shall  we 
determine  its  function  in  contemporary 
life?  Is  it  true  that  it  is  the  art  of  ex- 
citing laughter,  and  by  this  means  of 
completely  discrediting  the  objects 
ridiculed? 

If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  needful 
that  caricature  should  first  of  all  make 
us  laugh.  But  the  best  caricatures 
of  all  have  no  such  aim  and  no  such 
effect.  Who  could  laugh  at  Grand- 
ville's  Order  Reigns  at  Warsaw?  or 
at  the  corpses  in  Daumier's  Rue 
Transnonain?  What  is  there  laugh- 
able in  the  figure  of  the  Old  Anony- 
ma  of  Gavarni,  who  says  as  she  takes 
an  alms  from  a  passer-by,  "God  keep 
your  sons  from  my  daughters!"  or 
about  the  remark  of  Cham's  Parisian 
to  his  little  boy  during  the  bombard- 
ment, "These  are  the  last  rockets  of 
the  15th  of  August."  If  two  miners' 
children  during  the  strike  at  Carmaux 
stop  before  a  baker's  window,  pale  and 
haggard,  but  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of 
two  loaves,  and  if  M.  Forain  writes 
over  the  shop  door  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  does  he  do  it  to  make  us  laugh? 
And  if   the  superintendent   of   a   hos- 
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pital,  who  has  just  been  visited  by  an 
inspector  but  not  decorated,  bursts  into 
a  fit  of  rage  and  shakes  his  clenched 
fist  at  an  old  man  in  his  agony,  shout- 
ing out,  "You  moribund  old  idiot,  with 
your  rosaries  and  your  scapularies,— 
you  have  lost  me  my  Cross  of  the 
Legion!"  do  we  find  anything  more 
laughable  in  the  scene  than  Venice 
found  in  the  severed  head  of  Marino 
Faliero? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  art  any  more  tragic  than 
the  celebrated  cartoon  of  John  Leech, 
Gen.  Fevrier  turned  Traitor,  which 
appeared  in  Punch  on  February  10th, 
1855,  after  the  news  had  come  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas?  Who 
can  forget  the  atrocious  irony  of  that 
wood-cut,  which  was  quite  worthy  of 
Holbein.  The  Crimean  war  was  in 
progress,  and  the  Russian  troops  were 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  "Patience," 
said  Nicholas,  "Russia's  two  best  gen- 
erals have  not  yet  taken  the  field." 
"And  who  are  they,  sire?"  "General 
Janvier  and  General  Fevrier."  The 
war  dragged  on;  in  the  first  days  of 
February  the  Czar  died,  and  this  is 
what  we  see  in  Punch:  A  skeleton  in 
helmet,  breastplate,  and  the  boots  of  a 
Russian  general,  steals,  in  a  swirl  of 
snow,  into  the  chamber  of  a  sick  man, 
and  lays  a  bony  hand  upon  the 
breast  of  the  prostrate  emperor,  and 
the  legend  below  is,  Gen.  Ferrier 
turned  Traitor.  The  profound  im- 
pression produced  in  England  can  only 
be  compared  with  that  made  by 
Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt."  But  what 
was  there  to  laugh  at? 

Passing  now  to  individual  caricature, 
—what  can  be  more  suggestive,  but  at 
the  same  time  what  can  be  sadder, 
than  to  drag  out  of  the  property-cup- 
board, one  after  another,  the  various 
masks  worn  by  a  great  statesman  dur- 
ing a  long  career— as  M.  Spielman  has 
done  for  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  in  his 
History    of  Puncli,  and    as  M.    Grand- 
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Cartaret  has  done  for  Bismarck  and 
for  Wagner  in  the  works  which  he  has 
devoted  to  them?  As  we  follow  the 
caricatures  in  their  chronological  or- 
der, we  behold  the  masks  becoming 
ever  more  dry,  sardonic,  wrinkled  and 
distorted.  Age  is  at  work  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  pencil,  tracing  those 
lines  upon  the  countenance  which  no 
correction  can  efface.  It  is  thus  that 
we  behold  Bismarck  growing  old  amid 
his  transformations.  He  is  by  turns 
.^gisthus,  an  old  clo'  man,  a  chimney- 
sweep, Gessler,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
a  Cossack,  a  cat,  an  opera-dancer,  a 
Cupid  with  Psyche,  a  waiter  in  a  res- 
taurant, a  Deus  Terminus,  a  cham- 
pagne-bottle, a  Fate,  a  mountebank  at 
a  fair,  the  statue  of  a  general,  a  moon, 
a  Jesuit,  a  cook,  a  butler,  a  grocer,  a 
dog,  a  juggler,  a  rope-dancer,  an  angel, 
a  train-wrecker,  a  shepherd.  And  then, 
alas!  come  the  pilot  getting  his  dis- 
missal, the  watch-dog  being  hunted  off 
the  premises,  the  shop-keeper  putting 
up  his  shutters,  a  Napoleon  musing  at 
Saint  Helena,— a  giant  whose  day  is 
done,  stumbling  back  to  his  domicile, 
club  in  hand.  We  have  also  Faust's 
Marguerite  in  the  garden  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  pulling  to  pieces  a  daisy, 
whose  delicate  petals  take  the  form  of 
little  Krupp  guns. 

Thus  we  follow  in  the  papers  the 
successive  deformations  of  the  same 
face,  until  the  day  comes  when  we 
hear  that  the  great  caricatured  has 
succumbed  to  an  apoplexy  or  some 
other  fatal  accident,  and,— the  por- 
traits are  done.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  come  but  the  lying-in-state,  which 
will  be  done  by  Death  himself,  the 
great  and  unsurpassable  caricaturist. 
The  anecdote  is  told  of  Disraeli  that, 
wearying  at  last  of  the  incessant  perse- 
cution of  Punch,  he  consented  to  pre- 
side at  a  dinner  of  the  staff,  had  Leech 
presented  to  him,  and  undertook  to  disr 
arm  the  artist  by  his  amiability.  He 
talked  gaily  and    freely,  remained    at 
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table  long  after  the  viands  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  finally  proposed,  by  way 
of  a  joke,  the  health  of  an  absent 
friend  whom  he  would  call  Mr.  Punch. 
Mark  Lemon  then  rose,  and  returned 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  absent 
friend.  The  party  broke  up  very  late. 
But  all  through  that  evening  while 
Disraeli  stayed,  the  pencil  of  the 
caricaturist,  Time,  was  hard  at  work, 
drawing  on  the  face  of  the  old  states- 
man lines  of  irony  unsuspected  even 
by  Leech.  Every  moment  that  passes 
adds  a  touch  of  caricature  to  the  most 
beautiful  face.  "Whom  the  gods  love 
die  young." 

The  really  great  masters  all  give  us 
this  feeling  of  sadness.  Neither  Hol- 
bein's Dance  of  Death  nor  Callot's 
Miseries  of  War,  nor  Goya's  Scenes 
of  the  Invasion,  nor  .Gavarni's  Re- 
marks of  Thomas  Yireloque,  nor  M. 
Forain's  Pleasant  Country,  nor  Gill- 
ray's  Death  of  Hoche,  where  the 
hero  soars  heavenward,  playing  on  a 
lyre  in  the  form  of  a  small  guillotine, 
nor  Rowlandson's  Bonaparte  sitting  on 
a  gun  carriage  and  chatting  with 
Death,  moves  us  to  laughter.  Neither 
M.  Willette  in  France,  nor  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  in  England,  nor  Mr.  Dana  Gib- 
son in  America,  makes  anybody  laugh. 
The  caricaturists  do  not  amuse  us, 
because  the  caricaturists  were  not 
amused  themselves  when  they  set  to 
work.  Turn  over  the  biography  of  any 
one  of  these  ironical  observers  of  mod- 
em life.  You  find  a  drama  there,  but 
not  an  inexhaustible  source  of  gaiety. 
True  gaiety  belongs  to  the  great  ideal- 
ists, the  dreamers  of  flowery  dreams 
or  the  creators  of  furious  epics,— just 
as  it  used  often  to  be  found  among  the 
monks.  As  for  those  whom  their  pro- 
fession constrains  to  study  the  world 
of  fashion  from  the  life— it  sometimes 
makes  philosophers  of  them,  but  it 
never  makes  them  gay.  Gavami  suf- 
fered from  mortal  ennui.  "You  ask 
me  what  I  am  doing,"  he  writes  to  a 


friend'.  "In  the  way  of  business  I  am 
doing  Masks  and  Faces,  and  I  am  amus- 
ing myself  by  applying  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus  to  pure  geometry."  Dau- 
mier  had  a  most  melancholy  old  age. 
Hogarth  died  of  mortification,  Travies 
in  despair,  and  James  Gillray  in  a 
mad-house.  Andr§  Gill  also  died  in- 
sane, and  Robert  Seymour  committed 
suicide. 

But  if  caricature  be  not  the  art  of 
laughter,  is  it  then  the  art  of  hatred, 
invective  and  scorn?  Are  its  finest 
achievements  the  result  of  strong  mor- 
al or  patriotic  indignation?  Do  they 
spring  from  the  hatred  of  oppression, 
injustice,  triumphant  vice?  No,  this 
is  not  true,  either.  There  was  never 
more  patriotic  indignation  abroad 
than  in  1793— nor  worse  caricatures. 
The  only  good  ones  called  forth  by  the 
French  Revolution  were  those  of  Gill- 
ray,  who  was  an  entirely  disinterested 
spectator  of  the  struggle,  and  what  is 
more,  an  Englishman,  a  pronounced 
liberal,  and  a  huge  admirer  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  David.  As  for  the 
caricatures  of  individual  patriots, 
whether  in  Camille  Desmoulins'  paper. 
The  Revolution  of  France  and  Bra- 
bant or  in  the  engravings  of  the  ter- 
rorist Villeneuve  or  the  works  of 
Falloy,  they  are  beneath  contempt,  and 
not  a  single  name  of  any  one  of  their 
authors  has  survived.  Hatred  never 
quickens  the  observation,  but  rather 
confuses  it,  and  indignation  blunts  the 
point  instead  of  sharpening  it.  Cham's 
caricatures  of  Prussians,  in  1870,  were 
excellent,  so  long  as  the  illusion  of  vic- 
tory lasted;  but  when  defeat  became 
irremediable,  the  man  of  wit  was  wi  try 
no  longer,  because  he  had  too  much 
heart. 

It  is  always  so  with  the  caricatures 
which  the  vanquished  draw  of  the 
victors,  whether  it  is  the  French  of 
1635,  who  caricature  the  Imperialist 
General  Gallas  beating  them  in  the 
Low    Countries,    or    the  Berliners    of 
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1807  who  caricature  the  French  entry 
into  Berlin,  or  Carl  Vernet  drawing 
the  Cossacks  who  paraded  about  Paris 
in  1815,  or  M.  R6gamey  the  Emperor 
William  in  1871,  the  fun  is  equally 
poor.  The  vanquished  laugh  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  mouth.  There  is  no 
really  good  satire  without  an  element 
of  careless  good  nature.  Excitement 
makes  the  hand  tremble,  and  the  lines 
go  wrong. 

Too  much  earnestness   is  also  injuri- 
ous.   What  could  be  more  lamentable 
in  art  than  the  caricatures  of  Napoleon 
III.  made,  after    the  4th  of     Septem- 
ber, by  the  convinced  and  indignant  ene- 
mies of  the  Empire?    What  poorer  and 
flatter  than  that  collection  of  pictorial 
travesties,  made  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self, which    he   used   to  turn   over  by 
lamplight   at    Chiselhurst    during    the 
long  evenings  of  his  exile,  finding  wlio 
knows  what  bitter  pleasure  in  reopen- 
ing the  wounds  of  an  irreparable  past? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  literary  carica- 
tures   of    Don    Quixote     and     Sancho 
Panza,  so  sympathetically  drawn  by  a 
man  who  at  heart  was    very  fond    of 
his  ridiculous  hero  (M.  Caran  d'Ache), 
are  more  perfect  than  anything  in  the 
world  except,  perhaps,  the  caricatures 
of  Mr,  Pickwick,  whom  Dickens,  after 
heaping  no  end  of  ridicule  upon  him, 
has  made  us  so  truly  love. 
For  we  do  love  ridiculous  people  more 
than  we  despise  them;  and  this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  certain  phenomena 
of  public  life  which  would  otherwise 
be  incomprehensible.    "In  France  ridi- 
cule kills,"  is  one  of  the  most  menda- 
cious proverbs  that  ever  misled  public 
opinion.    The     truth    is    that    ridicule 
never  killed  anybody  who  was  not  al- 
ready dead,  or  naturally  predisposed  to 
suicide.     It  did  not  kill  Louis  Bona- 
parte in  1848;— though    he  was    more 
and  more    mercilessly   jeered  at   than 
ever  man  was    before  him;    nor  Gam- 
betta   in  1876,  nor   Gen.  Boulanger  in 
1887,  when  he  was  represented  as  pay- 


ing a  secret  visit  to  Clermont-Ferrand 
"in  a  long  overcoat,  wearing  blue  spec- 
tacles, and  affecting  a  limp."  As  for 
the  men  outside  of  politics,  who  have 
made  themselves  famous  for  their  ex- 
travagancies, it  does  not  appear  that 
ridicule  has  been  fatal  even  to  them; 
and  to  some  of  them,  as  to  the  jesters 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  even 
served  as  a  passport  and  a  means  of 
support. 

And  this  is  why  there  is  so  little  ob- 
jection   to    ridicule    in    a   democratic 
country.    To  have  laughed  at  a  man 
never  prevents  voting  for  him.    Sym- 
pathy is  not  the  daughter  of  admira- 
tion.   There  are  people  whose  defects 
we  see   with    startling   clearness,  and 
whom  we   even  laugh   at,  upon   occa- 
sion, but  whom  we  love  warmly,  both 
for  their  other  qualities,  and  for  the 
very   ones  which   we    have    ridiculed. 
There  are  other  men  without  any  obvi- 
ous weaknesses,  who  seem  impervious 
to  mockery,  and  the  moment  a  differ- 
ence with    them  arises,  we    detest   as 
much    as    we    admire    them.    As    the 
shadow  grows  in  length  as  the  statue 
becomes  taller,    so  our   resentment  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  we  get  a  high 
idea  of   a  man  whom   we  cannot  pos- 
sibly turn  into  a  laughing-stock.    The 
hatred  which  cannot  explode  in  laugh- 
ter becomes  something  much  worse  in 
action.    If  we  could  have  laughed  we 
should  have  been  disarmed. 

Some  great  personages  have  felt  this, 
—and  have  never  been  hard  upon  the 
caricaturists.  Louis  Philippe  was  one 
of  these,  and  Bismarck  was  another; 
the  one,  through  his  good  nature;  the 
other,  through  his  astuteness.  There 
is  a  pretty  story  told  of  the  "king  of 
the  French"  and  a  little  boy  whom  he 
had  found  trying  to  draw  a  pear  on  the 
park  wall  at  Neuilly.  The  king  was 
passing  without  an  escort,  and  the 
small  artist  was  putting  his  whole  soul 
into  his  act  of  high  treason.  But  the 
length  of  the  child's  arm  was  not  equal 
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to  his  good  will,  and  he  was  crying  be- 
cause he  could  not  finish  to  his  satis- 
faction the  top  of  the  delicious  fruit. 
Accordingly,  the  king  took  compassion 
on  him,  finished  the  pear  with  his  own 
hand,  and  gave  the  little  caricaturist  a 
ten-sou  piece,  saying,  "There's  another 
pear  in  that!"    So  good  was  the  heart 
of    the    piriform    and    constitutional 
king!    Prince  Bismarck,  too,  was  often 
immensely    amused    by    the     "skits" 
upon  himself.    They  did  him  so  little 
harm!   He  was,  for  half  a  century,  the 
main  target  for  all  the  caricaturists  in 
the  world.    In  1890  M.  Grand-Cartaret 
filled  a  volume  with  the  most  famous 
of  these  jibes,  and  there  is  material  for 
several  more  to-day.      But  how  much 
execution  has  been  done  by  these  thou- 
sands of  projectiles?      When  we  see 
how  easily  the  giant  of  Friedrichsruhe 
shook  off  these  little  jeers,  we  are  re- 
minded of    Gargantua  at  the   siege  of 
the  Castle  of  V6de,  combing  the  can- 
non-balls out  of  his  hair.    Never  was 
the  impotence  of  caricature  more  tri- 
umphantly demonstrated. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
all  the  great  subjects  of  caricature 
have  not  displayed  the  same  nonchal- 
ance; and  their  anger  has  helped  to 
cherish  among  the  caricaturists  a 
strong  belief  in  the  eflScacy  of  their 
weapon.  Louis  XIV.  was  so  sensitive 
that  he  burned  alive,  not  alone  the 
Dutch  and  other  Protestant  caricatur- 
ists who  attacked  him,  but  even  those 
who  undertook  his  defence.  He  was 
not  to  be  defended  by  baboons.  This 
is  the  kind  of  sovereign  who  will  have 
no  small  and  ugly  men  in  his  body- 
guard. George  II.  always  execrated 
Hogarth  for  his  cartoon  of  The  March  to 
Finchley,  where  the  king's  army  was 
indeed  somewhat  disrespectfully  han- 
dled. The  .present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many has  often  been  deeply  exasper- 
ated by  Punch.  One  day  in  1892  he 
closed  the  doors  of  the  palaces,  both  of 
Berlin  and  Potsdam,  upon  the  English 


satirist  who  had  been  a  guest  there 
for  forty  years.  This  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  caricature  by  Mr.  Linley- 
Sambourne;  and  the  Empress  Frederic, 
Prince  Henry,  and  all  the  royal  princes 
followed  his  lead,  and  in  their  turn  ig- 
nominiously  dismissed  the  buffoon. 
But  the  jester  had  his  revenge.  He 
immediately  drew  the  Emperor  as  an 
ill-conditioned  little  boy  howling  amid 
his  drums  and  tin  soldiers: 

Take  the  nasty  Punch  away, 
I  won't  have  any  Punch  to-day! 

The  child's  wrath  was  soon  spent, 
and  he  wanted  his  Punch  back  again, 
but  to  save  appearances  he  had  it 
come  from  London  weekly  in  an  offi- 
cial envelope,  which  he  opened  with 
his  own  imperial  hands,  and  then 
thrust  the  dangerous  libel  into  a  hole 
in  his  library  where  nobody  would  be 
likely  to  look  for  it.  The  Mikado  of 
Japan  was  even  more  ticklish.  He  had 
been  amused  by  the  drawings  of  Kio- 
Sai,  so  he  summoned  the  caricaturist 
into  his  presence,  and  was  rash  enough 
to  order  a  "charge"  or  skit,  upon  him- 
self. Kio-Sai*  sat  down  and  gravely 
produced  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  re- 
ceiving chastisement  at  the  hands  of 
an  ambassador  from  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  He  was  immediately  put 
in  prison. 

But  these  gusts  of  wrath  do  not  in 
themselves  prove  that  caricature  plays 
the  great  part  in  politics  which  is 
sometimes  assigned  to  it.  They  illus- 
trate the  spitefulness  of  the  victims 
rather  than  the  efficacy  of  the  weapon. 
The  caricatured  thought  they  were 
wounded  when  they  were  not  really  so, 
like  Tolstoi's  soldier  at  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  who  was  stunned  by  a 
stone  which  hit  him  on  the  head,  and 
when  he  came  to  himself,  thought  he 
was  dead,  when  he  was  not  even 
wounded.  He  is  safe  and  sound,  while 
the  comrade  who  had  been  conscious 
of  nothing  but  a  slight    shock  in    the 
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pit  of  the  stomach,  and  who  thought 
he  had  escaped,  reels,  tumbles,  and  all 
is  over.  In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  from  the  appearance  of  the 
first  modem  political  caricature  in 
1499,  to  the  present  day,  the  blows  of 
the  caricaturist  have  been  absolutely 
without  effect  upon  a  powerful  adver- 
sary. 

It  is  not  quite  true  as  Pr§vort  Para- 
dol  once  said,  that  "the  invincible 
though  impalpable  irony  which  envel- 
ops and  slowly  undermines  the 
haughtiest  powers  has  now  and  then 
served  the  best  causes  ever  defended  in 
this  world,  and  there  have  been  times, 
unhappily,  when  the  smile  of  an  hon- 
est man  was  the  only  form  of  expres- 
sion left  to  the  public  conscience."  So  far 
from  irony's  being  a  weapon  against  the 
hateful,  it  is  precisely  what  men  most 
hate,— the  "haughty  power,"— against 
which  irony  is  impotent.  "There," 
in  the  words  of  the  great  Napoleon,  "it 
gnaws  at  granite."  The  replies  of  the 
wolf  to  the  lamb,  in  La  Fontaine,  are 
replete  with  the  most  delicate  irony, 
but  the  lamb  is  eaten  all  the  same,  and 
the  burghers  are  never  on  the  side  of 
the  devoured  lamb.  For  the  concep- 
tion, expression  and  appreciation  of  an 
amusing  idea,  the  freedom  of  mind  is 
needful  with  which  we  regard  the 
pseudo-vice  and  the  semblance  of  op- 
pression, but  which  vanishes  before 
the  truly  odious.  There  are  excellent 
caricatures  of  Louis  Philippe,  but 
where  are  those  of  Napoleon?  Charm- 
ing ones  of  M.  Thiers,  but  none  of 
Ferr4  or  Raoul  Rigault.  Passable 
ones  of  Cambacer^s,  but  where  are 
those  of  Talleyrand?  The  truth  is  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  caricature  to  play 
that  part  of  the  moralist  and  the 
avenger  which  is  sometimes  assigned 
to  it. 

The  caricaturist,  then,  is  no  pioneer 
of  Progress,  any  more  than  he  is  a 
jester,  a  moralist,  or  a  philosopher,  or 
a  doughty  champion  of  popular  causes. 


He  overturns  no  thrones,  and  does  not 
excite  the  laughter  of  the  crowd.  The 
role  of  modern  caricature  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  even  in  those  remote  and  re- 
cently settled  islands  where  they  pub- 
lish illustrated  newspapers,  caricature 
is  merely  this:— an  interpretation 
which  brings  before  the  eyes  certain 
ideas  which  do  not  immediately  strike 
the  mind.  The  contemporaneous  car- 
icaturist illuminates  living  questions, 
and  suggests  the  proper  social  and  po- 
litical point  of  view.  He  draws 
neither  to  raise  a  laugh  nor  to  excite 
an  antipathy.  He  caricatures  as  a 
means  of  characterization,  and  clearly 
to  define  a  state  of  mind.  His  aim  is 
exactly  this,  even  when  he  employs 
the  method  of  exaggeration.  What  re- 
sults concerns  the  public  rather  than 
himself.  He  no  more  knows  just  the 
effect  his  ray  of  light  will  produce 
than  the  chemist  knows,  when  he  dis- 
covers a  new  property  in  a  body, 
whether  his  discovery  will  prove  a 
boon  or  a  curse  to  humanity. 

In  Puck,  one  of  the  comic  newspa- 
pers of  New  York,  the  following  lately 
appeared:  From  amid  a  waste  of 
waves  rises  a  black  island  whose  inky 
summit  is  lost  in  clouds.  The  form  of 
it  resembles  vaguely  that  of  a  miner 
digging  for  coal.  The  slopes  are 
guarded  by  a  long  line  of  cannon,  over 
which  floats  the  flag  with  three 
crosses,  one  above  the  other.  Upon  a 
pier  which  runs  out  into  the  sea  from 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  stands  John 
Bull,  while  ships  are  seen  approaching, 
having  on  board,  respectively,  the 
Czar,  the  Emperor  William,  and  the 
representative  of  France.  The  three 
potentates  all  salute  John  Bull,  and  re- 
quest permission  to  land.  But  the  pier 
Is  inscribed  with  the  words  Private 
Warehouse,  and  the  black  giant  of  the 
mountain  smiles  mysteriously  at  the 
notion  of  a  European  attack.  At  the 
top  of  the  cartoon  we  read  the  words, 
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Coal  is  King  in  the  Far  East.  The 
author  of  this  sketch  has  expressed 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  lightning  flash 
an  abstract  idea  and  a  long  chain  of 
reasoning;  and  the  picture  sticks  to 
the  memory,  as  a  hundred  newspaper 
articles  on  the  same  subject  would 
not  do. 

By  virtue    of    the  obligation    he    is 
under  to  give  a  plastic  presentation  of 
his  meaning,  the  caricaturist  is  the  ex- 
act reverse  of  the  diplomatist.    He  is 
a    disperser    of    clouds,— and    in    this 
sense  the  title  of  the  comic  journal  of 
Zurich,  the    Nebelspalter,  is  most   ap- 
propriate.    He  pierces  with  the  point 
of    his  pen  the    mists   enveloping  the 
formal   protocols  of   bearded    sages,— 
and  brushes  them  all  away.      While 
the  Ottoman   government   respectfully 
replies    to  Europe,  in     unctuous     but 
guarded   notes,  that  its   recommenda- 
tions will  be  seriously  considered,  the 
caricaturist  shows  us  the  Turk  listen- 
ing  to   a   serenade    by  the    European 
Concert,— with  his  thumb  at  his  nose. 
While  the  Spanish  and  American  gen- 
erals are  saluting  and    complimenting 
one  another  on  the  public    square    at 
Santiago— after  the  fashion  of  Velas- 
quez' picture  of  The  Lances,  the  carica- 
turist shows  us  the  toreador  prostrate 
and  dying,  gored  by  the  horns  of  the 
bull,  McKinley.    It  is  true  that  carica- 
ture casts   weird  but   terribly   sugges- 
tive lights  on  things  which  it  is  the  con- 
stant effort  of  civilization  to  mystify  or 
suppress. 

And  ^o  the  caricaturist  holds  a  mid- 
dle place  between  the  buffoon  and  the 
prophet.  He  is  permitted  to  say  sad 
things  because  he  can  say  them  amus- 
ingly, and  profound  things  because  he 
can  say  them  strikingly.  His  only  cor- 
responding figure  in  history  is  that  of 
the  fool  in  the  courts  of  the  olden  time. 
The  folltis  with  his  cock's  comb  was 
much  more  the  caricaturist  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  during  the  Renaissance 
than   the    stone-cutter   or   the    wood- 


carver.  Plastically  he  was  himself  a 
living  caricature;  morally,  he  was  a 
truth-teller  and  a  censor  of  power. 
His  shape,  his  dress,  his  gestures,  were 
the  very  reverse,  the  natural  antithesis 
of  all  the  beautiful  and  artistic  feat- 
ures of  the  courts  of  those  times.  He 
was  so  essential  a  part  of  them,  that 
Veronese  was  reprimanded  by  the  In- 
quisition for  putting  a  fool  in  one  of 
his  representations  of  The  Last  Sup- 
per, and  the  modem  poet  has  not  for- 
gotten in  his  picture  of  a  Banquet  at 
Theresa's  to  show  us 

Sur  les  escaliers 
Un  nain  qui  dSrobait  leur  course  aux 
cavaliers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  witty  repartees 
of  the  dwarf   were   the  valves  which 
allowed  the  suppressed    scorn   of   the 
courtiers    to  escape    in    the    form    of 
the  most  unlikely  squibs.      It  was  he 
who  was  expected  to  make  princes  ac- 
quainted with  the  things  which  nobody 
else  dared  tell  them.    We  know  how  it 
was  that   in  1340  Philippe  of    Valois 
learned    the   disastrous  result   of  the 
naval    battle    which    had  just    taken 
place  between  the  French  and   Eng- 
lish fleets  at  the  Ecluses.     No  one  of 
his  oflicers   cared  to  tell    him,  so   the 
fool  assumed  the  office.      He  entered 
the    king's  chamber  and  stood    grum- 
bling in  the  background.    "Those  Eng- 
lish    poltroons!"     he     said.      "Those 
chicken-livered    Britons!"      "Why    do 
you  abuse  them  so,  cousin?"  inquired 
the  king.    "Why?  Because  they  hadn't 
spirit   enough   to   jump   into   the   sea 
head-foremost,  as  your  French  soldiers 
did,— abandoning  their  ships  to  a  foe 
who  didn't  dare  pursue  them!" 

Philosophers  would  not  tell  the 
truth  in  those  days,  and  the  fools  were 
obliged  to  do  so. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  The  fools 
were,  for  the  most  part,  weak,  under- 
sized and  misshapen,  as  we  see  them 
on  the  canvases  of  Velasquez.    They 
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could  not  draw  their  swords  and  hit 
people;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  easily  whipped.  Their  words 
were  allowed  because  nobody  dreaded 
their  deeds.  They  were  no  bigger  than 
gnats,  and  they  stung  like  gnats.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  license  is  now  permit- 
ted to  the  comic  journal.  Up  to  quite  re- 
cent times  the  figures  which  they  dis- 
played were  grotesque,  undersized,  and 
deformed.  The  comic  paper  under- 
stands so  well  that  it  is  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  court-fool  that  in  many 
countries  it  has  even  assumed  his 
name.  In  France  we  have  the  Yellow 
Dwarf  and  the  Triboulet;  in  England 
they  have  Punch;  at  Petersburg,  The 
Bufifoon;  at  Buda-Pesth,  Stephen  the 
Fool;  at  Turin,  Pasquino.  One  of  the 
comic  papers  of  Vienna  still  mounts 
the  cock's  comb  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  French  Triboulet  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  servants  of  the  mon- 
archy. When  all  the  descendants  of 
the  nobles  of  Francis  I.  forsook,  one  by 
one,  the  king  qui  ne  s'amuse  pas,  only 
the  poor  fool,  celebrated  by  Rabelais, 
the  deformed  but  loyal  old  servitor, 
would  not  budge.  He  shook  his  bells, 
and  struck  the  last  blow  against  on- 
coming democracy  with  that  bauble 
which  the  monarchs  had  given  him  as 
a  sign  of  contempt. 

But  the  caricaturist  is  armed  with 
a  weapon  more  x>owerful  than  the 
writers,  because  it  is  one  which 
enables  him  to  express  his  thought 
in  a  manner  more  intelligible  to  the 
masses.  The  writer  reasons;  he  evokes. 
The  writer  demonstrates;  he  exhibits. 
Goethe  desired  that  there  might  be 
more  drawing  in  the  world  and  less 
talking;— and  the  caricaturist  does  not 
talk.  He  appeals  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
and  the  senses  seize  an  idea  before  the 
mind  can,  and  are  more  common 
among  men  than  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment. Tradesmen  understand  the  fact 
perfectly,  and  this  is  why  in  place  of  a 
long  verbal  advertisement  they  depict 


the  strong  man  of  the  penny  show 
quaffing  a  bowl  of  their  famous  bouill- 
on, or  a  policeman  gazing  at  his  own 
reflection  in  a  boot  which  is  polished 
brighter  than  any  Venice  glass.  The 
American  politicians  understand  it 
when  they  portray  Bimetallism  with 
two  good  eyes,  while  Monometallism 
has  only  one.  Such  ideas  are  too  ab- 
stract to  be  readily  understood  by  the 
masses,  but  there  is  hardly  an  econom- 
ic, financial  or  moral  theory  which 
has  not  been  thus  visibly  demonstrated 
to  the  populace.  The  administration 
of  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  schemes  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  the  Cuban  and  Hawaiian 
questions— all  the  most  complicated 
problems  of  government  are  made  to 
assume  a  visible  form.  It  is  once  more 
that  symbolic  or  didactic  caricature 
which  was  noted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  as  characteristic  of  the 
Egyptians.  M  Caran  d' Ache's  Czar  has 
the  very  bird's  head  of  the  God  Horus. 
The  empire  of  M6n61ik  is  figured  in 
the  Grelot  by  the  same  lion  as  in  the 
papyrus  of  the  Museum  of  Turin.  For 
the  people,  caricature  has  once  more 
become  what  it  was  at  the  outset,— a 
means  of  instruction. 

In  different  degrees,  and  as  applie(^ 
to  various  subjects,  this  Is  the  function 
which  it  fulfils  everywhere,  because  it 
is  the  one  which  it  is  best  fitted  to  ful- 
fil. Caricature  is  not  necessarily  an 
incitement  to  laughter;  it  is  an  indiffer- 
ent political  weapon;  it  is  a  feeble 
moralizing  agent.  But  it  is  a  marvel- 
lous process  for  reducing  an  abstract 
idea  to  the  concrete,  and  thus  bringing 
it  to  the  notice  of  that  mass  of  men 
that  rebels  against  abstractions.  It 
defines  and  incarnates  those  ideas 
which  would  otherwise  float  hazily  in 
the  mind.  It  shows  us  a  theory  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  a  nation  in  the 
form  of  a  woman.  It  gives  chin-whis- 
kers to  a  Law,  moustaches  to  a  Re- 
sponsible Board,  and  side-whiskers  to 
a   Constitution.    And   by   so   doing   it 
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makes  the  eyes  discern  what  the  mind 
had  hardly  been  able  to  grasp. 

Then  it  begins  to  modify  the  image, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  idea  follows 
the  changes  in  the  picture.  It  is  thus 
that  MM.  Forain  and  Caran  d'Ache,— 
to  return  once  more  to  them— draw 
for  us  Frenchmen  a  Republic  which 
grows  younger  and  younger  the  longer 
the  regime  lasts.  This  image  corre- 
sponds to  a  confessed  notion  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  the  Republic  is 
growing  more  amiable,  and  the  visible 
presentment  reinforces  the  idea. 

The  Republic  is  no  longer  the  shrew 
of  the  La  Triboulet  and  the  Pilori.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twenty,  she  was  repre- 
sented as  growing  older.  After  that 
she  seems  tx)  be  bom  again,  or  rather, 
she  becomes  confounded  with  France. 
Each  year  her  gray  hairs  become  more 
golden,  and  her  shape  more  slender. 
The  crayon  also  has  "conformed."  We 
have  no  more  the  Marianne  of  former 
days,  but  something  more  like  her 
daughter;  with  a  slightly  vulgar 
mouth,  to  be  sure,  but  with  enough  of 
youthful  grace  to  make  us  forget  her 
vulgarity. 

The  dukes  and  archdukes  whom  M. 
Caran  d'Ache  shows  us  coming  out  of 
the  ball-room,  and  picking  up  their 
crowns  in  the  dressing-room,  exclaim, 
"She  is  charming!"  But  one  is  irresist- 
ibly reminded  of  that  word  of    Hein- 
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rich  Heine:    "Pray  Heaven  I    may  al- 
ways love  thee,  for  'tis  my  love  that 
makes  thee  fair!"    For  the  caricaturist 
has  quite  forgotten  her  former  resem- 
blance.   She    is    rehabilitated    by    his 
conformity.    This  is  not  she  who  rav- 
aged monasteries,  exiled  princes,  tram- 
pled on  the  corpses  of  Catholic  work- 
women   at  Chateauvillain,    or  pierced 
the  breasts  of  proUtaires  at  Fourmies. 
She     never     went     to     Panama.    She 
knows  nothing  about  railways  in  the 
South.    But  this  is  she  who  received 
the  Czar,  who  wept  over  the  victims  of 
the    Charity  Bazar,    and    inaugurated 
the    Napoleonic    Exhibition    and     the 
Musee  Cond§.     She    drives    about    in 
a   landau.      Her  Phrygian  Cap   is   an 
emblem    no    longer.     It    is    a    head- 
dress.     She  has  put   the  lictor's    fas- 
ces   into  an  umbrella-case.     She    does 
not  even  look  at  the  regiment  march- 
ing by.    She  is  no  more  the  virago  of 
September;     she  is  the    Queen  of    the 
May.      If  M.  Forain  allows  anything 
ugly  to  approach  her— it  is    the    men 
who  attend  her,  not   the    institutions. 
The     thoughtful     distinguo    inscribed 
upon  Raphael's  painted     ceilings  may 
be  clearly  read  on  the  ephemeral  pages 
of  the  maker  of  silhouettes.    And  car- 
icature in  his  hands,  as  in  that  of  all 
the  great  masters  of  the  art,  is— an  il- 
lumination. 

Robert  de  la  Sizeranne. 


TO  HIS  HEART,  BIDDING  IT  HAVE  NO  FEAR. 


Be  you  still,  be  you  still,  trembling  heart; 

Remember  the  wisdom  out  of  the  old  days: 

"He    wOio   trembles    before    the  flame  and  the  flood. 

And  the  winds  that  blow  through  the  starry  ways: 

Let  the  starry  winds  and  the  flame  and  the  flood. 

Cover  over  and  hide,  for  he  has  no  part 

With  the  lonely,  proud,  winged  multitude." 

W.  B.  Yeats. 


Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
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THOMAS  AND  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  * 


If  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  had 
not  happened  to  be  father  and  son,  it 
is    not  likely  that    it  would  have    oc- 
curred to  any  one  to  link  their  names 
together.     Given  the  relationship,  it  is 
•possible,  no  doubt,   to  discern   points 
of  contact  and  resemblance.   Both  may 
be  classed  as  educationalists  by  those 
who  like  to  use  that  cumbrous  and  un- 
pleasing  word.     Both  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  intellectual  culture  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.    Both  thought 
and  wrote  much  on  religious  questions. 
Both  strove  to  enlarge  the  ideas  of  the 
public    to  which    they   severally    ad- 
dressed themselves;  and  both  seemed, 
in  respect  of  this  part  of  their  work, 
to  be  but  voces  clamantium  in  deserto. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  points  of  resem- 
blance, the  differences  are  great,  and 
are  not  confined  to  the  surface  only, 
but  rather  extend  deep  down  into  the 
foundations  of  their  lives.     Not  only 
were  the  spheres  in  which  they  worked, 
the    audiences  to    which  they    spoke, 
markedly  different,  but  the  tempera- 
ments and  characters  of  the  two  men 
differed  profoundly.     The  one  enthu- 
siastic, vigorous,  powerful,  sympathet- 
ic, speaking  to  the  character  and  the 
emotions;    the  other  critical,    cynical, 
sarcastic,    humorous,    and    addressing 
himself  primarily  to  reason  and  the  in- 
tellect: assuredly  the  tie  of  natural  re- 
lationship is  needed  to  group  them  in 
our  minds  together.    Yet  grouped  they 
are,  necessarily;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  an  editor  who  had  to  deal  with 
the  great  educators  of  the  world,  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  English  book- 
buying   public,  should    apportion    one 
volume    to  the    consideration  of    the 

•Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  English  Education.  By  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.  Great  Edu- 
cators'    Series.     (London,   1897.) 


work  of  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
For  such  a  task  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has 
strong  qualifications,  from  his  official 
experience  of  modern  English  educa- 
tional methods  and  history,  and  from 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  his  colleague  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Education  Department.  His 
book,  if  not  remarkable,  is  at  any  rate 
adequate  and  readable;  strongest,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  in  dealing  with 
purely  educational  matters,  weaker  on 
purely  literary  topics,  such  as  the  poe- 
try and  literary  criticism  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  or  the  historical  work  of  his 
father.  He  is  not  afraid  to  indicate  his 
own  differences  of  opinion  on  certain 
educational  matters,  such  as  Thomas 
Arnold's  views  on  Latin  verse,  or  Mat- 
thew's methods  of  school  inspection; 
and  such  criticisms,  whether  the  read- 
er agrees  with  them  or  not,  at  least 
serve  the  purpose  of  arousing  his  at- 
tention and  stimulating  thought  on 
matters  which  are  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  problems  of  modern 
education. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt 
to  write  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Thomas  Arnold,  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  few  first-rate  biographies  in 
the  English  language;  while  Matthew 
Arnold's  life,  as  he  himself  felt,  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  lend  itself  to  historical 
treatment,  the  external  events  in  it 
being  few  and  unimportant.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  attempt  to  sum  up 
the  work  which  each  of  them  did,  and 
to  estimate  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
done;  and  at  a  time  when  education  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  subjects 
and  foremost  needs  of  the  day,  it  may 
be  not  unprofitable  to  consider  the 
thoughts    and    achievements    of    two 
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men  who  have  left  their  marks  deep 
on  the  educational  and  intellectual 
characteristics  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

If  the  average  educated  man  is  asked 
what  Thomas  Arnold  did,  he  will  prob- 
ably answer  that  he  reformed  the  pub- 
lic school  system  through  his  head- 
mastership  of  Rugby;  but  this  answer, 
though  it  would  not  much  mislead  the 
average  questioner,  is  in  strict  accura- 
cy quite  erroneous.  It  was  not  the 
form  of  the  public  school  system  that 
Arnold  modified,  but  its  spirit.  In  form 
the  system  of  Rugby  was  substantially 
that  under  which  he  had  himself  been 
educated  at  Winchester.  Winchester 
has  always  been  in  many  respects  a 
typical  public  school,  conservative  in 
its  traditions,  unaffected  by  special  so- 
cial distinctions,  unfettered  by  special 
limitations  of  class,  and  possessing  an 
exceptionally  vigorous  and  enduring 
corporate  spirit;  and  Arnold  was  not 
only  a  Wykehamist,  but  a  keen  and  de- 
voted Wykehamist.  The  prefectorial 
system,  the  recognition  of  fagging  by 
properly  constituted  boy  authorities, 
was  well  established  at  Winchester, 
and  it  was  the  foundation  of  Arnold's 
system  at  Rugby,  as  it  is  of  nearly  all 
public  schools  at  the  present  day.  Ar- 
nold did  not  invent  the  thing,  but  he 
developed  its  inherent  possibilities  and 
made  it  a  powerful  engine  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  There  are  few  more 
potent  educational  agents  than  respon- 
sibility; and  England,  as  a  nation,  owes 
enormously  to  the  recognition  of  this 
principle.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
midshipmen  in  our  navy  and  the  subal- 
terns in  our  army  capable,  not  merely 
of  those  astonishing  feats  which  some 
of  them  from  time  to  time  have  the 
luck  and  the  ability  to  achieve,  but  of 
that  high  average  of  responsible  work 
which  is  done,  unrecognized,  from  day 
to  day  throughout  the  services.  The 
same  qualities  may  be  seen,  by  those 
who  care  to  look  for  them,  in  much  of 


our  civil  life,  though  in  many  careers 
the  opportunities  for  showing  them  are 
less;  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  of  the  stronger  elements  of 
our  national  character  is  due  to  that 
early  cultivation  of  responsibility  of 
which  the  prefectorial  system  in  our 
public  schools  is  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble manifestations.  Arnold  trusted  hi» 
boys;  and  the  result  was  that  they 
rarely  abused  the  trust.  It  was  often 
said,  especially  at  Oxford— to  which 
university  most  of  his  boys  went— that 
his  scholars  were  unduly  serious  and 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  their  impor- 
tance in  the  universe;  but  this  is  a  fault 
which  is  not  likely  to  affect  any  very 
large  proportion  of  English  schoolboys, 
and  if  in  the  hands  of  an  exceptional 
master  the  bow  was  over  strongly  bent 
in  this  direction,  the  excess  was  of  a 
kind  which  would  not  be  found  under 
more  ordinary  circumstances. 

As  with  the  social  organization  of  the 
school,  so  with  its  more  strictly  edu- 
cational system,  Arnold  did  not  so  much 
reform  as  re-inspirit.  He  found,  and 
on  the  whole  he  maintained,  at  Rugby 
the  normal  public  school  curriculum, 
in  which  Latin  and  Greek  occupy  the 
foremost  post,  with  history  and  divinity 
as  recognized  adjuncts,  while  mathe- 
matics, modem  languages,  and  espe- 
cially science,  are  relegated  to  com- 
paratively obscure  situations.  We  have 
no  intention  of  discussing  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  the  system  here.  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch  does  indeed  take  the  op- 
portunity to  deliver  his  soul  in  a  de- 
nunciation of  verse  composition  as  a 
means  of  education;  but  though  we 
wholly  disagree  with  him,  and  note 
with  satisfaction  that  Arnold's  experi- 
ence led  him  from  a  dislike  of  verse 
composition  to  an  increasing  belief  in 
it,  *  we  will  not  argue  the  point  here, 
nor  try  to  appraise  the  comparative 
value  of  the  testimony  of  Dean  Farrar 
(whom  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  quotes)  and 
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Arnold  on  educational  problems.  The 
point  whicli  we  wisli  to  make  at  pres- 
ent is  this,  that  Arnold  took  over  the 
existing  educational  system  in  the 
main,  but  filled  it  with  fresh  life  by 
his  methods  and  his  individual  person- 
ality. In  all  his  teaching  he  was  think- 
ing, not  of  the  accumulation  of  exact 
knowledge,  but  of  the  effect  on  the 
boy's  mind  and  character.  Not  merely 
the  divinity  lesson,  the  special  charm 
and  force  of  which  have  been  so  ad- 
mirably set  forth  by  Dean  Stanley,  but 
the  classical  lesson,  and  still  more  the 
history  lesson,  were  used  to  impress 
on  his  pupils'  minds  the  great  moral 
teachings  of  the  world's  experience. 
His  sympathy  with  human  character 
made  him  realize  for  himself  the  hu- 
man interest  in  ancient  literature  and 
history,  and  enabled  him  to  convey 
that  interest  to  his  hearers.  He  was 
among  the  first  of  English  scholars  to 
adopt  the  realistic  methods  of  Niebuhr, 
which  may  be  taken  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  reading  and  teaching  history; 
and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  human,  nat- 
ural, unconventional  character  of 
those  methods  that  primarily  appealed 
to  him.  He  felt  ancient  history  as  real 
life,  and  he  taught  it  for  its  bearings 
upon  human  character.  He  aimed  at 
producing,  not  specialists,  but  men. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  Arnold's 
method.  It  was  character  that  he 
aimed  at  producing,  and  it  was  by 
character  that  he  worked.  Freshness, 
vigor,  strenuousness,  honesty,  sym- 
pathy were  the  notes  of  his  character, 
and  it  was  by  them  that  he  impressed 
his  pupils.  Other  teachers  have  turned 
out  exacter  scholars,  and  have  trained 
their  pupils'  minds  to  a  higher  stage 
of  intellectual  development;  but  few, 
if  any,  have  possessed  his  power  of 
at  once  stimulating  the  mind  and  im- 
pressing the  soul.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  put  his  mark  upon  his  pupils  with  a 
peculiar  clearness,  and  inspired  them 


with  a  special  devotion  to  himself;  and 
the  literary  genius  of  two  of  these  pu- 
pils, in  adding  two  imperishable  works 
to  English  literature  (Dean  Stanley's 
"Life  of  Arnold"  and  Thomas  Hughes' 
"Tom  Brown's  Schooldays"),  has  car- 
ried Arnold's  name  and  fame  into 
wider  circles  than  a  schoolmaster  gen- 
erally reaches,  and  thereby  has  made 
his  spirit  and  his  method  a  part  and 
parcel  of  modern  public  school  life.  It 
may  be  uncertain  how  far  the  modern 
developments  of  our  public  schools  are 
due  to  Arnold's  influence,  and  how  far 
to  the  general  march  of  ideas;  and 
some  features  of  them,  such  as  the  in- 
creasing attention  paid  to  science  and 
modern  languages,  lay  altogether  out- 
side his  sphere.  But  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  his  influence,  especially  up- 
on the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  schools, 
was  great;  and  the  whole  of  it  was 
good. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  school  and 
from  the  headmaster's  chair  that  Ar- 
nold brought  his  influence  to  bear  on 
his  generation.  Himself  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel  at  the  same  time  as  Keble,  with 
strong  connections  of  tradition  and 
sentiment  with  Oxford,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  not  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ment which  was  convulsing  Oxford 
and  England  during  the  years  of  his 
headmastership  of  Rugby;  and  when 
his  spirit  was  strongly  moved,  he  was 
sure  to  throw  himself  strenuously  into 
the  conflict.  The  form  which  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  controversy  took  was 
due  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  char- 
acter. He  had  left  Oxford  too  soon, 
and  was  too  independent  in  character, 
to  fall  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
Newman  or  Pusey;  and  his  tempera- 
ment led  him  in  a  different  direction. 
Looking  always  to  spirit  rather  than 
to  form,  sympathizing  with  other  men 
so  greatly  that  he  would  always  rather 
include  than  reject,  his  tendency  natu- 
rally was  to  plead  for  the  widest  possi- 
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ble  toleration  of  divergent  opinions. 
Tlie  Cliurcli  of  England  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  identical  with  the 
nation  of  England,  embracing  all  who 
could  honestly  claim  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian. That  was  the  only  test,  but  that 
test  was  to  be  applied  rigidly.  With 
Unitarians  he  would  make  no  terms. 
He  would  have  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  to-day  assert  that  they  have 
a  right  to  call  themselves  Christians 
because,  though  rejecting  Christ's  Di- 
vinity, they  yet  hold  Him  in  reverence 
as  a  human  teacher.  That  quibble  Ar- 
nold would  have  rejected  without  hes- 
itation; but  he  made  little  account  of 
the  principles  by  which  Christians  are 
divided  from  one  another.  The  result 
was,  that  at  a  time  when  nearly  all 
men  who  took  a  living  interest  in  re- 
ligious matters  were  eagerly  debating 
questions  of  Church  history  and  pa- 
tristic teaching^  and  theological  inter- 
pretation, he  stood  on  an  eminence  by 
himself,  satisfying  neither  party  and 
influencing  few  except  those  who,  as 
his  pupils,  came  directly  under  his 
influence.  Neither  the  Oxford  High 
Church  school,  nor  those  who  regarded 
that  school  as  drawing  dangerously 
near  to  Popery,  could  regard  him  as 
otherwise  than  unsound  in  his  princi- 
ples; and  the  greater  the  energy  with 
which  he  intervened  in  the  conflict,  the 
more  sure  he  was  to  draw  down  blows 
on  himself  from  both  sides. 

So,  in  religion  as  in  education,  Ar- 
nold founded  no  new  system,  but  was 
the  prophet  of  a  true  and  life-giving 
spirit.  With  few  disciples  to  follow  ex- 
actly in  his  footsteps,  he  was  yet  help- 
ful and  stimulative  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact.  If  his  educa- 
tional methods  required  enlargement, 
so  as  to  include  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  if  his  religious  teaching  re- 
quired to  be  guided  by  a  sounder  grasp 
of  Church  principles,  the  spirit  which 
inspired  both  was  healthy  and  true; 
and  the  reverence  in  which  his  name  is 


held  to  this  day,  and  will  be  held  to  a 
distant  future,  is  fully  and  honorably 
deserved.  Not  Winchester  only,  which 
educated  him,  nor  Rugby,  which  he 
educated,  nor  even  all  the  public 
schools  whom  his  example  influenced 
so  deeply,  but  all  cultivated  mem- 
bers of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  are  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge the  greatness  of  soul  which 
inspired  Thomas  Arnold,  and  the  debt 
which  they  owe  to  his  generous  spirit 
and  upright  manliness  of  character. 

When  all  that  knew  him  cherished 
his  memory,  it  was  natural  that  his 
own  family  should  do  so  most  of  all; 
and  Matthew  Arnold's  recently  pub- 
lished letters  bear  constant  testimony 
to  his  devotion  to  his  father's  memory. 
Yet  in  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  son's  career  one  cannot  help  feeling 
oneself  surrounded  by  a  wholly  differ- 
ent atmosphere.  The  difference  is  part- 
ly one  of  circumstances,  but  it  is  still 
more  one  of  temperament  and  char- 
acter. Having  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, sent  to  Winchester,  like  his 
father  before  him,  he  was  removed 
thence  when  his  father  went  to  Rugby, 
and  thenceforward  lived  at  home,  re- 
ceiving practically  the  education  of  a 
day-boarder.  Possibly  this  amount  of 
separation  from  the  common  life  of 
a  school  had  something  to  do  with  the 
aloofness  which  characterized  him  af- 
terwards; possibly,  too,  the  uncongenial 
character  of  his  work  in  later  life  con- 
tributed to  the  same  end.  While  his 
father's  lot  had  fallen  in  a  great  pub- 
lic school,  his  own  was  cast  in  an  In- 
spectorship of  elementary  education 
among  schools  especially  patronized  by 
Nonconformists.  He  did  his  work  hon- 
estly and  adequately,  but  (as  Sir  Josh- 
ua Fitch  regretfully  admits)  he  never 
regarded  it  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  a  properly  constituted  Inspector 
of  Schools  should  feel.  He  looked  up- 
on it  as  bread-and-butter  work,  neces- 
sary to  him  as  a  father  of  a  family, 
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but  not  affording  scope  to  his  special 
and  proper  powers.  But  behind  these 
differences  of  circumstances  there  lay- 
also  a  difference  of  temperament  which 
was  fostered  by  them— a  temperament 
intellectual  rather  than  emotional,  and 
critical  rather  than  enthusiastic. 

Given,  then,  this  temperament,  in- 
tellectual rather  than  emotional;  given, 
too,  these  uncongenial,  or  but  half -con- 
genial, circumstances,  which  dulled  en- 
thusiasm and  encouraged  criticism; 
and  given  in  addition  the  reaction  from 
religious  and  theological  excitement 
which  characterized  the  generation  fol- 
lowing that  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
we  can  fairly  account  for  the  lines  up- 
on which  Matthew  Arnold's  genius  de- 
veloped itself.  Like  his  father,  he  tried 
to  educate  his  generation,  but  his  aims 
and  his  methods  were  different.  While 
his  father  endeavored  to  touch  men's 
hearts  and  elevate  their  characters,  he 
aimed  at  touching  their  minds  and 
widening  their  intellects.  His  method 
was  sarcasm,  not  enthusiasm.  His. 
watchword  was  culture,  not  religion. 

On  his  official  work  as  an  Inspector 
of  Schools  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  There  have  probably  been  many 
better  inspectors;  and  the  best  of  his 
work  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  only  an  inspector.  His 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  a 
man  of  letters,  gave  weight  to  his  rec- 
ommendations on  all  matters  touching 
the  intellectual  development  of  educa- 
tional methods,  and  also  (as  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  points  out)  gave  a  pleasant  stim- 
ulus to  many  managers  and  masters  of 
schools  whom  he  met  in  his  official 
progresses.  He  was  always  averse  to 
Procrustean  systems  of  examination 
and  reward  (a  characteristically  Ar- 
noldian  feature),  and  was  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  opportunities  to  in- 
culcate a  wider  literary  culture  into 
the  children  under  his  charge.  He  ad- 
vocated (without  much  success)  in- 
creased reading  of  the  Bible,   not  as 


religious  instruction  but  as  literature. 
Further,  he  was  more  than  once  de- 
spatched on  missions  to  the  Continent, 
to  report  on  foreign  educational  meth- 
ods, of  which  his  love  of  French  intel- 
lectual characteristics  and  his  distaste 
for  contemporary  English  Philistinism 
made  him  a  sympathetic  student;  and 
his  reports  of  these  missions  contain 
much  that  is  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive, though  we  do  not  know  that  they 
have  left  much  impresion  on  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  English  governments. 
But  the  greater  part  of  his  official  work 
bulks  no  larger  in  his  life's  achieve- 
ment than  the  folios  filled  by  Charles 
Lamb  at  the  India  House.  Like  his 
father,  he  had  interests  outside  his 
profession  to  which  he  devoted  his 
spare  time;  but,  unlike  his  father,  it 
was  in  these  outside  occupations  that 
his  greatest  work  was  done. 

The  literary  work  of  Matthew  Arnold 
falls  into  three,  if  not  four,  divisions. 
There  is  what  may  be  called  his  didac- 
tic work,  part  of  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  his  teaching  on  religion, 
while  the  other  part  is  his  teaching  on 
culture.  Next,  there  is  his  work  in  the 
sphere  of  literary  criticism;  and  finally, 
there  is  his  poetry.  Of  his  writings  on 
the  subject  of  religion  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  much.  That  he  was  ear- 
nest in  his  desire  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity is  unquestionable,  but  the  trace 
that  he  left  upon  either  his  contempora- 
ries or  his  successors  in  this  respect 
was  small.  His  father  had  passed 
through  a  long  and  severe  struggle 
with  doubt,  but  had  emerged  victori- 
ous, and  could  thenceforth  throw  all 
his  vigorous  enthusiasm  into  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Whether  the  son  strug- 
gled with  doubt  we  know  not,  but  it 
is  certain  that  doubt  was  victorious; 
and  his  teaching  was  in  the  name  of  a 
God  whom  he  knew  only  as  "a  streami 
of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  that  makes 
for  righteousness,"  not  a  God  revealed 
to  us  in  Christ.     This  in  itself  weak- 
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ened  his  position  as  a  religious  teacher; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with 
his  somewhat  reserved  and  critical 
temperament,  he  could  ever  have  ex- 
ercised a  wide  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  could  not  speak  to  the  emo- 
tions, he  could  only  arouse  the  intellect; 
and  it  was  in  his  appeals  to  the  intel- 
lect, in  his  efforts  to  purify  the  taste 
and  enlarge  the  culture  of  the  English 
public,  that  he  was  most  truly  and  ef- 
fectively a  teacher. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  in 
the  sixties  and  early  seventies,  the 
taste  of  England  was  so  low  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  habitually  represented  it, 
or  its  vulgarity  so  blatant  and  self-sat- 
isfied. It  must  be  remembered  that, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act,  his  work  lay  wholly  among  schools 
supported  by  the  Nonconformist  bodies, 
the  managers  of  whom  were,  presum- 
ably, mostly  Nonconformists;  and  this 
was  hardly  a  sphere  in  which  Arnold 
was  likely  to  find  many  congenial  spir- 
its. Hence  his  continual  warfare 
against  Dissent,  not  qua  religious  Dis- 
sent, but  on  account  of  its  intellectual 
barrenness,  its  narrowness,  and  its 
want  of  culture.  But  it  would  be  use- 
less to  contend  that  this  is  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  matter.  At  no  time 
could  the  average  taste  of  a  large  and 
very  busy  community  reach  the  stand- 
ard of  taste  and  culture  which  Arnold 
desiderated;  but  the  England  of  thirty 
years  ago  fell  very  short  of  that  ideal 
indeed.  A  reader  who  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  recent  reprint  of  that  most 
characteristically  Arnoldian  jeu  d'esprit, 
long  so  inaccessible,  "Friendship's  Gar- 
land," cannot  but  feel  that  many  of 
Arnold's  gibes  have  lost  much  of  their 
weight  to-day.  But  if  this  is  true— if 
the  strivings  after  culture  are  to-day 
more  genuine  and  more  wide-spread; 
if  the  sitandard  of  popular  taste  has 
been  raised  above  the  level  of  early 
Victorian  days— the  credit  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  Matthew  Arnold 


himself.  Not,  of  course,  to  him  alone. 
Other  workers,  such  as  Ruskin  among 
his  seniors,  Hunt,  Bume-Jones,  Mor- 
ris, Rossetti,  Pater,  among  his  coevals 
and  juniors,  were  in  their  own  different 
spheres  laboring  in  the  same  direction 
and  incurring  the  same  opposition  and 
ridicule  as  he  met  with.  But  however 
much  his  catchwords— his  "Philistines" 
and  "Barbarians,"  his  "sweetness  and 
light"— were  scoffed  at,  the  phrases 
stuck,  as  he  intended,  and  some  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  well-nigh 
impenetrable  hide  of  British  self-com- 
placency. It  is  not  merely  self -flattery 
to  say  that  intellectual  interests  are 
more  widely  diffused  now  than  before 
Arnold  wrote;  nor  is  thecliange  wholly 
a  gain.  If  culture  is  more  diffused,  it 
is  also  less  concentrated,  and  in  literary 
achievement  of  the  highest  order  the 
present  generation  compares  but  poor- 
ly with  the  last.  Still,  for  the  public 
at  large  the  gain  is  clear.  More  good 
books  are  read,  more  good  pictures  are 
.studied,  more  good  music  is  listened  to, 
than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago; 
and  if  it  is  the  case  that  much  of  this 
apparently  cultured  interest  is  a  sham, 
it  is  clearly  a  gain  that  fashion  should 
require  an  appearance  of  refinement 
and  good  taste  rather  than  an  appear- 
ance of  vulgarity  and  indifference. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  "puny  war- 
fare against  the  Philistines,"  of  his  at- 
tempts "to  pull  out  a  few  more  stops 
in  that  powerful,  but  at  present  some- 
what narrow-toned  organ,  the  modern 
Englishman,"  Arnold  found  time  for 
many  excursions  into  literary  criticism, 
wherein  he  set  an  example  of  that  cult- 
ure which  he  would  fain  inculcate  on 
his  contemporaries.  If  one  is  asked 
for  the  most  salient  characteristic  of 
his  literary  criticism  (and  in  this  brief 
notice  we  have  no  space  for  more),  it 
would  seem  to  be  his  constant  insist- 
ence upon  a  high  standard  of  taste.  He 
tries  to  rise  above  temporary  and  su- 
perficial qualities,   and  to  test  every- 
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thing  by  certain  supreme  canons,  valid 
for  all  time.  He  asks  of  this  poet  and 
of  that,  Has  he  the  "grand  style?"— of 
the  translator  of  Homer,  Has  he  ra- 
pidity, plainness  and  directness  of  style 
and  thought,  and  nobleness  of  soul?— 
of  the  critic,  Has  he  sweetness  and 
light?  The  grand  style  in  creative  lit- 
erature, lucidity  in  criticism:  these 
were  his  ideals,  which  he  was  never 
weary  of  preaching.  His  criticisms  of 
other  writers  have  a  way  of  abiding 
by  one,  because  he  cultivated  this  lucid- 
ity himself,  and  because  he  had  the 
gift  of  arranging  his  study  of  an  au- 
thor round  some  central  feature  or 
idea,  which  is  imprinted  on  the  mem- 
ory by  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled 
and  enforced  from  all  sides.  It  was 
this  love  of  lucidity  that  gave  him  his 
admiration  for  the  French  school  of 
literary  prose,  with  its  clear  logical 
arrangement  and  precision  of  phrase, 
and  especially  for  Sainte-Beuve,  the 
most  clear-sighted,  suggestive,  and 
withal  sane  of  critics.  The  sensation- 
alism which  tries  to  get  a  hearing  by 
forced  novelties  of  phrase  or  idea, 
which  takes  but  one  side  of  a  truth  and 
distorts  that,  never  appealed  to  him. 
His  judgment  was  sober  and  "of  the 
centre,"  yet  by  his  manner  of  express- 
ing it,  by  the  illuminating  gift  of  ap- 
posite phrase  and  suggestive  thoughts, 
he  avoided  monotony  and  common- 
place. Culture  of  mind,  lucidity  of 
phrase,  went  hand  in  hand  for  him; 
and  like  Chaucer's  parish  priest, 

He  taughte,  but  first  he  folwed  it  him- 
selve. 

And  finally,  Arnold  was  a  i>oet,  and  a 
poet  in  a  generation  which  reached  a 
very  high  level  of  poetic  production. 
The  Victorian  age  may  not  have  so 
many  names  of  the  first  rank  as  the 
Georgian,  which  can  bring  into  the 
field  such  giants  as  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  and  Scott; 
but  a  generation  which  can  claim  Ten- 


nyson, the  Brownings,  Arnold,  Swin- 
burne, and  William  Morris,  may  hold 
up  its  head  with  the  best.  Among  this 
distinguished  gathering  Arnold  has  a 
well  defined  position  of  his  own.  With- 
out the  beauty  and  charm  of  Tennyson, 
the  force  and  dramatic  power  of 
Browning,  the  extraordinary  rhythmi- 
cal mastery  of  Swinburne,  he  excels 
them  all  in  what  may  be  called  intel- 
lectual poetry.  The  grave  meditative 
solemnity  of  such  poems  as  "Ober- 
mann"  and  the  "Stanzas  from  the 
Grande  Chartreuse"  and  "Rugby  Chap- 
el" touches  notes  such  as  few  poets 
have  reached,  due  to  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  intellectual  culture  and 
genuine  poetic  feeling.  His  poetry  al- 
ways has  the  tincture  of  intellect,  of 
meditation,  of  deliberate  and  studied 
art;  but  it  would  not  be  so  impressive 
as  it  is  if  there  were  not  a  genuine 
spirit  of  poetry  at  the  back  of  It,  a 
sense  of  beauty  (seen  perhaps  most 
clearly  in  certain  stanzas  of  "Thyi'sis" 
and  "The  Scholar  Gipsy")  and  an  insight 
into  the  springs  of  thought  and  char- 
acter which  make  their  possessor  a 
poet.  The  "Spirit  of  Intellectual 
Beauty"  whom  Shelley  invoked  must 
surely  have  been  the  Muse  whom 
Arnold  served;  and,  in  consequence,  his 
disciples  and  admirers  must  always  be 
drawn  from  those  who  have  had  some 
intellectual  and  literary  training.  But 
among  these  (and  the  class  is  not  a  very 
narrow  one)  he  will  find  a  train  of  fol- 
lowers, at  least  so  long  as  the  problems 
with  which  he  deals  exercise  the  hu- 
man mind.  On  the  minor  poets  of  the 
younger  generation  his  influence  is 
marked  and  unmistakable;  and  -many 
readers,  in  times  of  intellectual  unrest, 
will  turn  to  him  for  sympathy  and  con- 
genial companionship  when  a  greater 
poet  would  help  them  less. 

Mr.  Hutton  once  singled  out  Matthew 
Arnold  as  the  typical  representative  of 
that  Oxford  generation  which  followed 
the  generation  of  Newman.     The  tur- 
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bulent  excitement  of  religious  contro- 
versy had  given  place  to  an  intellectual 
questioning  of  all  things,  to  an  attitude 
of  doubt  which  was  not  merely  a  fash- 
ion, though  in  some  cases  it  degenerat- 
ed into  that.  It  was  a  natural  reac- 
tion, and  has  itself  in  turn  given  way 
to  the  combination  of  High  Church 
views  with  critical  scholarship  which 
characterizes  the  Oxford  of  to-day. 
Possibly  dough  is  a  fairer  representa- 
tive of  it  than  Arnold:  Clough,  with 
his  paroxysms  of  doubt  and  blind  grop- 
ings  after  faith,  with  his  struggle  of 
the  soul  in  hope  against  the  insistent 
whisperings  of  the  intellect.  The 
Olympian,  if  melancholy,  serenity  of 
Arnold  marks  the  older  man  rather 
than  the  youth.  He  stands  rather  aloof 
from  his  generation,  girding  at  its  vul- 
garity, striving  somewhat  hopelessly  to 
elevate  its   standards,   teaching  it  by 
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his  example  in  literary  criticism,  and 
from  time  to  time  retiring  into  him- 
self to  commune  with  his  soul  in  verse. 
His  father  taught  his  generation  by  a 
sympathetic  mingling  with  it,  stimulat- 
ing it  by  his  own  enthusiasm  and  gen- 
erous championship  of  right;  the  son 
taught  his  later  generation  as  it  were 
from  outside,  more  by  his  example  than 
by  his  exhortations.  But  both  left 
their  marks  on  the  England  of  their 
day;  and  if  in  any  respect  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  tone  of  our  public  school 
education,  in  a  sympathetic  and  tol- 
erant view  of  human  nature  and  of 
religious  controversy,  in  a  wider  range 
of  intellectual  interests,  in  a  higher 
standard  of  taste  in  art  and  literature, 
we  owe  not  a  little  of  it  to  the  advo- 
cacy and  the  example  of  Thomas  and 
Matthew  Arnold. 
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From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham, 
Edinburgh,  to  Sir  Richard  Etching- 
ham,  London. 

Thistlfe  Hotel,    Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  Sir 
Richard.  A  very  fortunate  day,  this, 
for  you.  (It  is  not  your  own  birthday 
to  which  I  refer.  Unlike  most  people, 
you  are  only  allowed  one  a  year.)  I 
refer  to  my  own. 

I  really  do  think,  Dickory,  it  is  rather 
horrid  of  you  to  have  forgotten  this 
universal  festival.  Not  one  word  in 
your  writing,  not  the  ghost  of  a  packet 
that  looks  like  a  present.  My  wrath  is 
kindled  against  you.  However,  lest 
over  severity  drive  you  to  despair,  I 
will  hint  that  I'm  not  implacable,  and 
if  vou  write  me  a  long,  long  letter  and 


promise  me  another  Helleu  etching,  I 
may  again  like  you  almost  as  well  as  I 
like  Sir  Augustus  Pampesford— The 
saints  defend  us!  Richard!  Speak  of 
the  deil— he — Sir   Augustus,   is   in  the 


With  chastened  spirit  and  the  worst 
quill  in  the  world,  I  return  to  my  inter- 
rupted letter.  Eheu!  Sir  Augustus  is 
under  this  very  roof— come  to  Edin- 
burgh to  interview  Lyon  King  of 
Arms;  come  to  look  for  a  shooting; 
come  to  be  civil  to  somebody  (not  to 
me).  I  never  did  see  anything  quite 
so  solid  and  solemn  as  he  looked  pro- 
jecting himself  into  the  hotel  drawing- 
room  with  a  Royal  Stuart  plaid  wound 
about  his  massive  arm. 

And  the  sight  of  him  did  not  astound 
Laura    as    it   did    me.     For   once   the 
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shock  and  enervation  and  nerve  pros- 
tration were  mine.  And  what  did  I 
hear?  I  heard  what  led  me  to  suppose 
that,  while  ministered  to  by  the  waiter 
from  Aber-r-r-rdeen  the  other  evening, 
we  narrowly  escaped  the  sight  of  Sir 
Augustus  darkening  the  coffee-room 
window,  shutting  out  the  light  of 
heaven,  as  his  elephantine  form  de- 
scended by  ladder  from  the  roof  of  the 
station  omnibus  to  the  door-steps  of 
the  inn.  But  for  some  contretemps 
Sir  Augustus  would,  it  is  plain,  have 
joined  us  at  Glenfearn  the  evening  be- 
fore last  The  shooting  he  thinks  to 
take  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  inn. 
(Wait  a  minute,  the  post  has  come  in.) 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  dear.  You 
will  have  heard  what  Mr.  Shipley 
writes  to  tell  me.  Poor  Colonel  New- 
ton! Frankfort  railway  station  does 
not  seem  a  suitable  departure  platform 
for  another  world.  From  what  Mr. 
Shipley  says,  he  died  quite  suddenly. 
His  servant  reports  that  during  an  al- 
tercation with  the  porters  about  the 
taking  of  small  luggage  into  the  car- 
riage, he  fell  and  never  recovered  con- 
sciousness. I  shall  be  anxious  for 
further  news  of  Alice.  I  am  rather 
glad  that  she  had  already  gone  back 
to  Suffolk.  Not  that  it  can  make  any 
vital  difference,  but  the  influences  of 
the  country  are  soothing,  and  those  of 
London  are  not.  She  asked  Mr.  Ship- 
ley to  write  to  me  and  then,  later, 
wrote  a  few  lines  herself.  "Why  could 
it  not  have  been  me?"  she  says.  "I 
always  thought  Hubert  could  have 
been  quite  happy  if  he  had  married 
another  sort  of  woman,  and  now  there 
is  an  end  to  all  that  he  might  have  had, 
and  might  have  been." 

There  came,  too,  a  characteristic, 
ghoulish  letter  from  Mrs.  Ware,  Colonel 
Newton's  sister,  who  has  already  start- 
ed off  on  the  tack  of  "I  should  have 
thought  Alice  would  have  wished  the 
remains  brought  home  for  interment 
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in  the  family  vault;  but  this,  from  what 
I  gather,  is  not  her  purpose,  etc.,  etc. 
....  Alice  herself  seems  wonder- 
fully well.  I  have  offered  to  be  with 
her  as  long  as  she  likes,  notwithstand- 
ing serious  personal  inconvenience, 
but  she  is  expecting  Mr.  Shipley  on  his 
return  from  Germany,  it  seems,  and 
meanwhile  does  not  feel  the  loneliness 
as  one  would  have  expected.  For 
months  after  Mr.  Ware's  death  I  could 
not  be  left  alone."  Mr.  Shipley's  note 
_  differs  wholly  in  purport.  He  sees  that 
this  shock  will  give  yet  another  rude 
shake  to  Alice's  shattered  nerves,  a 
far  greater  shock  than  news  of  the 
signing  of  her  own  death-warrant 
would  have  been.  Charon  has  the 
hunter's  passion  for  pursuit  and  de- 
spises willing  prey. 

Mrs.  Vivian  writes  to  tell  me  that  as 
I  am  not  available  she  is  taking  Ada 
Llauelly  to  Marienbad.  "It  is  easier 
to  take  her  than  to  shake  her  off,  and 
now  that  Eddy  Leyton's  engagement 
to  Wilfrida  Home-Lennox  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  Ada  does  not  give  herself 
the  airs  that  she  did  when  imagining 
that  she  was  to  marry  him  herself.  I 
heard  from  Lady  Leyton  this  morning, 
who  is  thankful  that  it  is  not  Ada.  She 
likes  the  Home-Lennox  girl.  I  certain- 
ly should  be  sorry  for  a  son  of  mine  to 
marry  Ada.  She  is  a  regular  Becky 
Sharp;  but  she  will  do  well  enough  at 
Marienbad,  and  John  likes  her,  as  she 
troubles  herself  to  be  civil  to  him.  She 
would  go  and  sit  beside  a  scarecrow 
and  be  civil  to  it,  if  it  wore  a  man's 
coat."  Mrs.  Vivian  furthermore  tells 
me  that  Mr.  Biggleswade  and  Ada  im- 
pressed each  other  very  favorably 
when  last  he  came  to  London  "dressed, 
poor  idiot  to  look  as  much ,  like  a 
guardsman  as  possible,  and  making  it 
plain  that  no  one  considered  the 
Church  a  greater  anachronism  than  he 
does  himself." 

Mrs.  Vivian  goes  on  to  ask  me,  "How 
would  it  be  if  Mr.   Biggleswade  and 
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Ada  Llanelly  made  a  match  of  it? 
They  have  each  impressed  the  other 
with  the  sense  of  social  'smartness.' 
Ada  wonders  how  Mr.  Biggleswade 
came  to  go  into  the  Church"  (a  won- 
der after  his  own  heart),  "and  he 
speaks  of  her  as  very  'good  fun'  (a  ver- 
dict after  hers)."  "She  couldn't  toler- 
ate life  in  our  vicarage,  but  she  might 
tolerate  it  as  the  wife  of  a  West  or 
South-west  London  clergyman  who  re- 
mained in  the  Church  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  hard  on  the  poor 
dowdy  old  Church  if  he  threw  her  over, 
^nd  who  preached  on  secular  subjects 
to  a  crowd  of  got-up  women  painted 
to  their  eyes."    So  says  Mrs.  Vivian. 

Is  it  ti-ue  that  Stephen  and  Mr.  Big- 
gleswade are  writing  a  play  together? 
Since  I  received  the  "Unicode"  tele- 
gram that  my  last  inquiries  concerning 
his  book-making  produced,  I  feel  shy 
of  putting  questions  on  literary  affairs 
to  Stephen. 

I  did  not  tell  you  that  while  we 
were  at  Glenfearn  I  went  over  to  Dal- 
ruogh.  It  was  cowardly  not  to  have 
gone  before,  but  one  side  of  me  has 
been  half  crazed,  I  think,  these  years; 
and  I  have  had  letters  constantly;  and 
I  have  written  constantly,  as  you 
knoAV.  (A  letter  had  come  from  Dal- 
ruogh  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
that  foolish  Sir  Augustus  first  asked 
me  to  marry  him.)  And  when  I  was 
at  Glenfearn  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not 
face  the  going  there,  though  I  felt  too 
as  if  I  should  be  sorry  always  after- 
wards if  I  did  not.  And  then  Mr. 
Fraser— Dalruogh,  as  he  is  in  that 
country — rode  across  the  moor  to  Glen- 
fearn one  afternoon  when  the  others 
were  out  and  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
me  to  come.  We  had  met  already  at 
half-way  places.  He  was  growing  old, 
he  told  me,  and  old  folk  had  not  over- 
much time  for  getting:  their  way,  and 
he  had  a  wish  to  see  me  there  again 
and  to  give  me  one  or  two  things  I 


might  care  to  have.  So  I  went.  I  was 
deceitful,  I  am  afraid,  in  concealing 
my  intention  from  Laura.  But  I 
could  not  speak  of  it  or  have  her,  or 
even  Cynthia,  with  me.  Some  things 
one  can  only  do  and  endure  alone. 

Mr.  Fraser  still  lives  by  himself.  He 
and  the  collies— one  of  them  the  white 
collie  I  christened  Fingal,  now  old  and 
stiff — came  out  to  meet  me.  The  house 
looks  just  the  same,  and  the  gardens 
as  peaceful  and  lovely  as  ever.  I  used 
to  think  how  when  you  came  home  you 
would  admire  those  hanging  gardens 
overlooking  the  river,  terrace  divided 
from  terrace  by  old  iron  gates,  and  the 
brilliant  flowers  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  background  of  dusky  yew.  I  used 
to  think  of  the  library,  too,  how  much 
you  would  like  the  books.  And  Mr. 
Fraser  told  me  I  was  to  tell  you  in  de- 
tail of  his  treasures;  they  might  per- 
haps tempt  you  to  Dalruogh  some  day, 
and  for  this,  he  showed  me  the  copy 
of  the  Montaigne  in  which  Florio  apol- 
ogizes for  printers'  and  other  errors 
by  saying  an  engagement  at  Court  had 
absorbed  his  time;  and  the  first  English 
New  Testament  printed  at  Geneva, 
and  a  folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
with  the  wreathed  portrait,  and  Hun- 
nis'  "Seveu  Psalms"  and  "Handful  of 
Honeysuckle,"  and  other  rare  books 
of  old  verse,  and  black-letter  Bibles 
and  wonderful  missals,  and  then  about 
ten  folio  editions  of  Horace,  and  as 
many  Virgils.  They  would  all,  he  said, 
go  to  a  ne'er-do-weel  lad  who  would 
sell  the  lot  to  pay  his  racing  debts.  He 
had  only  one  son. 

We  went  to  the  churchyard.  I  had 
not  seen  the  stone.  The  inscription 
just  says,  "Alastair  Ian  Fraser  of  Dal- 
ruogh. Born  January  7th,  1852.  Died 
August  12th,  1891"— from  a  gun  acci- 
dent. Suddenly— that  was  better  per- 
haps than  illness. 

But  why  had  it  to  be? 

The  stone  looks  quite  gray  and  old, 
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as  if  it  has  been  there  a  long  while 
now.  Seven  years  is  a  long  while,  and 
yet  it  is  nothing.  A  thousand  years 
and  but  yesterday. 

His  life  was  very  good  while  it  last- 
ed; I  like  to  think  that.  He  was  very 
successful  in  his  profession  and  had  in- 
terests all  round.  As  keen  a  soldier  as 
Harry,  with  a  love  for  things  bookish 
like  you,  and  a  love  for  the  country 
like  me.  And  his  father  and  he  were 
friends;  not  only  father  and  son;  and 
to  his  mother  he  was  all  the  world. 
His  dying  sent  the  light  out  of  her  sky 
for  ever,  and  it  killed  her,  I  think.  I 
was  tougher  and  young,  and  got  ac- 
climatized to  living  on  in  the  dark. 

I  don't  know  why  I  am  writing  this 
to  you,  rending  my  heart  but  not  my 
garments.  Yes,  I  do  know.  I  want  to 
bring  him  back  into  your  thoughts,  if 
only  for  the  moment,  so  that  he  may 
live  in  your  memory;  and  I  have  never 
the  fortitude  to  do  it  speaking,  though 
I  have  often  tried.  For  the  dead  are 
forgotten,  Richard.  We  only  pretend 
that  they  are  not.  To  all  my  relations 
now  it  is  as  if  he  had  never  lived  and 
died.  Laura  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"I  think  your  nerves  are  getting  out  of 
order,  Elizabeth;  you  wince  when  you 
hear  a  gun."  It  is  true,  I  do.  But  I 
have  not  suddenly  become  what  Harry 
would  call  gun-shy.  I  have  been  so 
ever  since  the  day  of  a  gun-accident  on 
the  moor  above  Dalruogh. 

Mrs.  Vivian  would  say  I  have  had 
more  in  not  marrying  him  than  if  we 
had  been  married.  The  half  in  such 
cases  is  greater,  she  declares,  than  the 
whole.  The  saints  were  mostly  un- 
married, or  married  to  brutes  or 
shrews,  she  is  fond  of  announcing.  I 
remember  some  one  saying  once, 
d  propos  of  the  engagement  of  a  wo- 
man she  knew,  to  a  man  who  had  been 
married  before,  "I  should  not  be  jeal- 
ous of  the  woman  he  married,  but  of 
the  woman  he  cared  for  and  did  not 


marry."  "It's  the  men  and  women  that 
are  beloved  but  not  married  that  are 
canonized."  But  there  are  people  in 
whom  there  is  nothing  that  disillu- 
sions. Their  trifling  faults  and  fail- 
ings are  either  lovable  or  seem  to 
throw  their  virtues  into  higher  relief. 
And  even  if  there  are  graver  faults,  I 
don't  think  that  would  interfere,  un- 
less they  were  base,  ungenerous  faults. 
Pride,  hot  temper,  self-will,  obstinacy, 
arrogance,  prejudice;  what  am  I  thai 
I  could  not  forgive  them  all? 

It  was  even  harder  to  pull  myself 
from  Dalruogh  than  the  going  there 
had  been,  and  it  was  evening  before  I 
came  away.  But  I  shall  go  back,  I 
think.  I  think  I  shall  go  back  soon;  I 
said  I  would.  There,  at  least,  he  is 
not  forgotten.  His  guns  and  fishing- 
rods,  all  the  inanimate  things,  are  just 
as  they  used  to  be.  And  when  his 
father  wished  me  good-bye  he  said, 
"God  bless  and  keep  you;  we  have  both 
the  same  sorrow  in  our  hearts." 

And  then  I  drove  the  twelve  miles 
over  the  hill  to  Glenfearn,  and  was  met 
by  Cynthia  with  many  caresses,  and  by 
Blake  with  the  tidings  that  "her  lady- 
ship was  that  alarmed,  not  knowing 
where  you  was,  M'm,  and  them  nasty 
tinkers  about,  that  she's  having  tea  in- 
stead of  dinner." 

For  the  rest  that  I  had  to  say  I  can- 
not say  it  now.     Good-bye. 

Elizabeth. 

XXXIII. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  83 
Hans  Place,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etch- 
ingham, Ocean  Hotel,  St.  Kentigerns, 

N.  B. 

Dearest  Elizabeth,— How  should  I 
forget  your  birthday?  It  was  the  bind- 
er who  was  a  few  days  late  with  his 
reverent  mending  of  a  little  old  eigh- 
teenth-century   reprint    of    Sir    John 
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Davis'  "Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
which  you  should  receive  by  this  post 
or  the  next  I  vras  sure  you  would  not 
like  it  re-bound  if  the  old  binding  could 
be  saved.  Sir  John  pleases  me,  I  con- 
fess, better  than  your  later  English 
Platonists.  His  images  are  more  noble 
and  sustained,  and  he  does  not  fly  up 
like  a  sky-rocket  to  burst  in  a  shower 
of  crackling  little  conceits.  I  don't  say 
he  is  free  from  affectations  in  his 
minor  work.  Only  an  Elizabethan 
lawyer-poet  could  have  set  down  that 
"Every  true  wife  bears  an  indented 
heart,  wherein  the  covenants  of  love 
are  writ"  But  I  claim  judgment  for 
him,  as  every  man  ought  to  have  it,  on 
his  best  the  "Nosce  Teipsum."  What 
say  you  now  to  this? 

As  a  king's  daughter,  being  in  person 
sought 
Of  divers  princes,  who  do  neighbour 
near. 
On  none  of    them    can  fix  a  constant 
thought, 
Though  she  to  all    do  lend  a  gentle 
ear: 

Yet  she  can  love  a  forrain  Emperor, 
Whom  of  great  worth  and  i)ower  she 
hears  to  be. 

If  she  be  woo'd  but  by  Embassador, 
Or  but  his  letters  or  his  pictures  see: 

For  well    she  knows    that    when  she 
shalbe  brought 
Into  the  kingdom  where  her  spouse 
doth  reign, 
Her  eyes  shall  see  what  she  conceiv'd 
in  thought, 
Himself,  his  state,  his  glory,  and  his 
train. 

So  while  the  virgin  Soul  on  Earth  doth 
stay. 
She  woo'd  and  tempted  is  ten  thou- 
sand ways. 
By  these  great  powers,  which  on  the 
Earth  bear  sway: 
The  wisdom  of    the  World,  wealth, 
pleasure,  praise; 

With   these   sometimes   she  doth    her 
time  beguile. 
These  do  by  fits     her  Fantasie  pos- 
sess: 


But  she  distastes   them   all    within    a 
while, 
And  in  the  sweetest  finds  a  tedious- 
ness. 

The  conclusion  of  the  simile  is  good, 
but  not  quite  so  good.  And  some  pages 
farther  on: 

Bodies  are  fed  with  things  of  mortal 
kind, 
And  so  are  subject  to  mortality; 
But  Truth,  which  is  eternal,  feeds  the 
mind. 
The  Tree  of  life  which    will  not  let 
her  die. 


Heaven     waxeth    old,     and    all     the 
spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  and  their  swift 
motion  stay; 
And  Time  itself  in  time  shall  cease  to 
move; 
Only  the  Soul  survives,  and  lives  for 
aye. 


And  when  thou  think' st  of  her  eternity, 
Think  not  that  Death    against    her 
nature  is. 
Think  it  a  birth;  and  when  thou  goest 
to  die, 
Sing  like  a  swan,  as  if  thou  went'st 
to  bliss. 

Stanzas  like  these,  when  one  con- 
siders the  diflSculty  of  handling  a  phil- 
osophical argument  in  verse,  appear  to 
me  to  place  the  author's  art  very  high. 

True  it  is  that  Sir  John  Davis  has 
not  convinced  the  world  that  his  aspi- 
rations amount  to  proof:  nor  has  any 
one.  For  I  take  it  that  those  who  be- 
lieve in  personal  immortality  on  direct 
conviction,  not  merely  on  authority,  or 
as  having  convinced  themselves  that 
they  ought  to  believe  on  authority,  are 
no  very  large  number.  Indeed  it  is  or 
has  been  an  orthodox  opinion  that  nat- 
ural reason  is  not  adequate  for  this 
purpose.  But  it  is  good  to  aspire.  And 
for  once  I  must  disagree  with  you, 
though  on  things  almost  too  sacred  to 
discuss— I  mean,  when  it  comes 
to  one's  own  personal  application. 
Speculation    is  and  ought  to  be   abso- 
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lutely  free,  but  human  weakness  can 
preserve  its  freedom  only  by  keeping 
it  in  general  terms.  But  here  is  my 
difference.  You  say  the  dead  are  for- 
gotten; are  you  not  unjust  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  few — those  who 
ought  to  remember— in  confounding  it 
with  the  large  inert  oblivion  of  the 
multitude?  No,  our  dead  are  not  for- 
gotten: least  of  all,  perhaps,  when 
least  present  to  our  conscious  thought. 
None  of  us  can  really  sound  the  depths 
of  his  own  memory.  They  have  en- 
tered into  our  lives  and  work  with  us, 
and  all  that  we  do  is  their  tribute. 
For  the  rest,  I  am  content  to  be  no 
wiser  than  the  nameless  sage  whose 
wisdom  was  deemed  worthy  to  borrow 
a  name  from  Solomon.  ^^Justorum  ani- 
mw  in  mani  Dei  sunt." 

The  full  solution  is  not  for  us  now. 
But  somehow,  some  time— or  perad- 
venture  as  much  beyond  our  measures 
of  time  as  beyond  our  limits  of  space — 
the  rules  that  keep  our  day-dreams  in 
order— it  is  plain  in  the  infinite  thought 
of  the  One  who  wakes.  If  we  may  not 
pray  with  the  saints,  we  can  watch 
with  the  humble  sinners.  Which  is  the 
greater  faith— to  think  that  we  have 
the  secret  of  God's  counsels,  and  can 
dispense  it  in  daily  rations,  and  earn 
doles  of  it  by  good  conduct,  or  to  trust 
God's  knowledge  far  enough  not  to  be 
afraid  of  confessing  our  ignorance? 

Some  draw  the  wine  to  drink  thereof 
full  deep, 
And  some  i'  the  mosque  their  night- 
long vigil  keep — 
Unstedfast  all,  tossed  on  a  shoreless 
flood; 
For  ONE   doth   wake;   fools   in   their 
folly  sleep. 

So  says  Omar  Khayyam,  the  real  and 
serious  Omar,  I  conceive,  when  he 
rends  the  veil  of  his  ambiguous  con- 
ventional imagery  and  ceases  from  his 
antinomian  flings  against  the  formal- 
ism of  both  Mullahs  and  Stifls.     How 


do  I  know,  you  may  say,  that  this  and 
not  the  other— or  one  of  the  others- 
is  the  real  Omar?  Well,  I  don't;  but 
this  and  like  utterances— not  fitting  in- 
to the  common  forms  even  of  unortho- 
doxy— seem  far  less  likely  to  have  been 
interpolated  than  the  six  hundred  and 
one  stanzas  about  wine  and  moonlight 
and  the  lips  of  the  beloved  by  the  lip 
of  the  field  (the  boundary  between  tilth 
and  wilderness  in  a  country  living  on 
irrigation),  which  scores  of  versifiers 
might  have  written  at  any  time  over 
several  centuries.  Not  that  the  wine 
and  moon,  and  so  forth,  need  always 
have  their  literal  meaning,  or  only  that 
meaning.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
reader  is  often  wilfully  left  to  take  his 
choice  as  he  may  deserve:  but  that  is 
yet  another  story. 

As  to  more  modern  literature,  it  is 
quite  true  about  Stephen  Leagrave  and 
Biggleswade.  They  are  concocting  an 
Elizabethan  drama.  Not  much  of  it  is 
written,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out.  Lea- 
grave  tells  me  of  interminable  discus- 
sions on  the  mint  and  anise  and  cum- 
min of  archaism.  Biggleswade  wants 
it  to  be  written  in  Elizabethan  spelling, 
with  stage  directions  to  impress  on  the 
reader  at  every  turn  that  the  action 
takes  place  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Elizabethan  theatre,  on  a  platform 
commanded  by  the  audience  all  round, 
and  with  no  costumes  or  scenery.  You 
know— or  don't  know— that  our  incom- 
parable Biggleswade  is  a  professed  en- 
thusiast for  the  revival  of  the  pure 
Elizabethan  stage  management.  Apart 
from  my  general  objection  to  Biggles- 
wade and  his  works,  that  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  queerest  fads  of  an  archaiz- 
ing age — permissible,  perhaps,  as  an  oc- 
casional curious  exercise.  Not  long 
ago,  when  Shipley  was  in  Paris  work- 
ing with  his  friends  at  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  he  met  one  of  the  first  living^ 
actors  of  France— one  who  has  had  to 
do  with  Shakespeare— and  told  him  of 
these    Elizabethan    performances     in 
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London.  The  actor's  comment  was 
what  a  Frenchman  would  call  "brutal" 
if  an  EngUshman  had  said  it.  ''C'est 
stupider'  What  is  more,  I  think  Shake- 
speare would  have  called  it  stupid.  If 
Shakespeare  made  "four  or  five  most 
vile  and  ragged  foils"  and  a  few 
"chambers  shot  off"  furnish  forth  the 
siege  of  Harfleur  and  the  field  of  Agin- 
court,  it  was  not  because  he  liked  It 
so,  but  because  the  stage  and  the 
property-room  of  the  Globe  could  do  no 
better  for  him.  He  tells  us  so  himself. 
What  is  the  inference  to  any  one  who 
has  not  drilled  himself  into  the  very 
lunacy  of  antiquarian  pedantry?  Sure- 
ly that,  if  Shakespeare  could  be  with 
us  now,  he  would  applaud  Sir  Henry 
Irving  to  the  full,  and  work  the  re- 
sources of  the  modem  theatre  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  Leagrave  is  dog- 
matic enough,  but  he  is  too  much  of  a 
scholar  to  have  broken  with  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  rational  modem  education, 
and  he  has  not  got  to  the  point  of  de- 
spising everything  done  between  1590 
and  1890.  So  I  don't  very  well  see  how 
he  and  Biggleswade  are  going  to  hit 
it  off.  The  play  will  no  doubt  find  some 
one  to  praise  it;  Biggleswade  has  at 
any  rate  not  neglected  the  modem  art 
of  "ladling  butter  from  alternate  tubs." 
But  it  needs  no  great  skill  in  fortune- 
telling  to  prophesy  that  it  will  have 
none  to  act  it  and  very  few  to  read. 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  minis- 
ter at  a  Scottish  funeral  giving  out 
the  hymn?— "Let  us  sing  hymn  No.  297: 
it  was  always  a  favorite  hymn  with 
the  remains."  Mrs.  Ware  may  sing 
hymn  No.  297  over  Colonel  Newton 
if  she  likes;  as  indeed  she  is  in  duty 
bound.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  be  sorry 
that  poor  Mrs.  Newton,  after  appar- 
ently throwing  away  her  life,  has  an- 
other chance  of  living.  Margaret  is 
sorry  without  much  pretence,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  for  Colonel  Newton. 
Shipley  took  a  hurried  leave  of  us  be- 
fore going  off  to  Frankfort  to  do  what 


has  to  be  done  there;  after  which  he 
will  have  to  give  an  uncertain  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  to  putting  things 
in  order  at  home.  I  know  nothing 
of  Colonel  Newton's  affairs,  except 
that  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  is 
apt  to  leave  most  trouble  to  survivors 
—that  is,  he  thought  he  was  business- 
like, and  was  not.  Mrs.  Newton  prob- 
ably does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  cheque  and  a  bank-note,  so 
Shipley  will  have  to  look  to  everything. 
Arthur  has  come  up  for  the  Harrow 
match,  and  gone  back  disgusted  with 
the  usual  inconclusive  result  (it  seems 
that  nowadays  a  drawn  match  is 
rather  to  be  expected  than  not);  but 
he  is  much  pleased  with  his  recent  pro- 
motion to  Sixth  Form— to  be  captain  of 
one's  house  and  in  Sixth  Form  is  a 
great  matter.  Perhaps  it  is  as  near  the 
position  of  a  reigning  Indian  prince  - 
wth  the  house  master  for  Resident  and 
the  head-master  for  Viceroy— as  any- 
thing this  country  can  show.  Mean- 
while Shipley  and  I  had  spent  a  half- 
holiday  afternoon  and  evening  at  Eton 
—the  very  day  before  Colonel  Newton's 
death  was  announced.  Arthur  has 
most  likely  written  to  you  since,  as  he 
is  a  pretty  good  correspondent.  He  is 
devoted  to  Shipley,  as  you  are  aware, 
and  wanted  very  much  to  entertain 
him.  I  don't  know  which  of  us  en- 
joyed it  most.  We  rowed  up  to  Bov- 
eney  weir  for  a  bathe,  as  all  good  Eto- 
nians ought  when  they  get  the  chance; 
and  I  am  free  to  maintain  that  there 
is  no  better  bathing-place  in  the  world, 
and  none  so  good,  except  perhaps  in 
Rosia  Bay  near  Europa  Point  at  Gi- 
braltar. And  then  tea  with  Lytewell  in 
his  garden— a  real  individual  garden 
which  he  has  made.  Is  that  admirable 
type  of  scholar  and  gentleman— scholar 
all  over,  not  merely  in  Latin  verses  and 
such  like— threatened  with  extinction? 
Does  it  begin  to  seem  antiquated  to 
our  young  folk?  Not  to  Arthur!  I  can 
answer  for  him:  but  he  is  only  one. 
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I  hope  not.  Our  public  schools  are  not 
laid  out  for  commercial  seminaries, 
and  will  only  be  beaten  at  that  game 
if  they  try.  But  the  humanities  have 
survived  the  great  Useful  Knowledge 
illusion  of  sixty  years  ago— an  illusion 
not  lasting  enough  to  disturb  the  slum- 
bers of  Aklis  with  a  Master  of  the 
Event— and  they  seem  healthy  enough 
for  a  while  yet.  "And  what  do  you 
make  at  your  public  schools?"  said  a 
worthy  Privat-dozent,  still  a  little  hazy 
about  the  idiomatic  use  of  his  English 
verbs,  to  a  well-trained  gunner  going 
back  to  Indian  service  from  his  leave. 
The  carefully  self-informing  German 
had  already  ascertained  that  his  ex- 
aminee had  passed  into  Woolwich 
from  Marlborough.  "Men,"  said  the 
gunner.  And  the  Privat-dozent,  having 
discovered  his  mistake  by  further  ques- 
tioning, made  a  careful  note  on  the  an- 
noying refinements  of  the  English 
verbs  make  and  do.  This  was  the  last 
time  I  went  out,  somewhere  off  Crete. 

Arthur  was  fuller  of  Shipley's  praises 
than  ever  when  he  was  at  home,  and 
Margaret  seemed  as  if  it  got  on  her 
nerves  somehow.  What  does  that 
mean? 

If  there  be  anything  in  so-called 
Christian  Science,  Laura  will  surely  be 
very  ill  one  of  these  days— I  suppose 
it  works  both  ways. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Richard. 

XXXIV. 

From  Lady  Etchingham,  Thistle  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  to  Sir  Richard  Etching- 
ham, 83  Hans  Place. 

My  Dear  Richard,— Kindly  send  me 
Mr.  Weekes*  address  at  once.  The  Fol- 
lits  are  away  for  their  holidays— some- 
where abroad,  I  fancy— so  there  might 
be  delay  in  receiving  an  answer  from 
them.  I  should  be  obliged  if  Margaret 
would  have  my  bronchitis  kettle  (the 
largest  of  the  three)  got  out  of  the  cup- 


board in  the  Bath-room,  where  I  hope 
it  still  is,  carefully  packed,  and  sent  to 
me  without  losing  a  post  to  The  Ocean 
Hotel,  St.  Kentigerns,  N.  B.  (Grace 
must  clean  it  thoroughly  first.)  I  have 
not  bronchitis  at  present,  but  my  breath- 
ing since  Sunday  has  not  seemed  quite 
free,  and  did  I  wait  till  an  attack  came 
on  to  write  for  the  kettle  it  might  reach 
me  too  late,  and  there  is  never  any 
harm  in  being  prepared. 

We  took  some  pretty  drives  at  Glen- 
f  earn,  but  the  air  is  terribly  enervating, 
and  it  is  scarcely  a  place  to  stay  In. 
The  food  is  very  indifferent,  and  the  at- 
tendance thoroughly  bad.  Elizabeth 
did  not,  I  think,  notice  the  poorness  of 
the  accommodation.  She  seemed  up  in 
the  clouds  all  the  time.  I  was  sorry 
that  she  should  not  have  told  us  the 
day  she  went  over  to  Dalruogh,  but  I 
positively  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
where  she  was  going,  and  was  more 
surprised  than  I  can  express  when  I 
heard  from  Blake,  who  asked  the  driv- 
er, where  she  had  been.  Neither  I  nor 
Cynthia  know  Dalruogh,  and  we  should 
have  enjoyed  the  drive.  As  it  was,  we 
wasted  the  day,  which  was  one  of  the 
finest  we  have  had.  An  old  invalid 
gentleman  from  Bournemouth,  with 
a  very  objectionable  pushing  young 
nurse,  took  the  other  landau,  and  I  had 
to  do  without  my  daily  drive. 

It  must  have  seemed  odd  to  Mr.  Eras- 
er that,  when  we  were  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, Elizabeth  should  be  the  only 
one  of  the  party  to  call.  As  that  pleas- 
ant Mrs.  Le  Marchant  said,  it  might 
look  as  if  we  were  not  on  good  terms 
for  Elizabeth  to  go  off  like  that  by  her- 
self. It  is  much  better  for  people  to 
keep  together,  and  it  makes  less  gossip. 

This  hotel  is  very  well  managed  and 
the  beds  are  good.  We  go  on  to  St. 
Kentigerns  to-morrow  (Mrs.  Le  Mar- 
chant  assured  me  that  I  might  depend 
upon  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  being 
most  bracing  and  invigorating),  and  we 
expect    to  be  at    home  on    Saturday. 
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Elizabeth  will  let  Mrs.  Baker  know 
about  dinner  when  she  has  looked  out 
the  trains.  She  has  now  gone  off  again 
to  St.  Gile's.  If  it  can  be  managed,  I 
shall  take  Cynthia  to  Holyrood  before 
we  leave.  I  suppose  one  ought  to  see 
it 

Colonel  Newton's  sudden  death  from 
heat  apoplexy  is  very  shocking.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Newton  now  will  be  sorry 
that  they  did  not  get  on  better  together. 
Here,  too,  it  is  excessively  warm,  but 
the  weather  may  change. 

I  hope  Margaret  will  see  that  the 
spout  of  the  kettle  is  properly  packed, 
and  that  the  parcel  is  labelled  ''Fragile,^* 
'^With  great  care,'"  as  well  as  "Immedi- 
ater 

With  kindest  love, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Laura  F.  Etchingham. 

P.  S.— Tell  Margaret  without  the  spout 
the  kettle  is  useless,  and  Grace  is  so  ter- 
ribly heedless  that  she  had  better  make 
sure  herself  that  it  is  all  sent  and  reg- 
istered. 

XXXV. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  83 
Hans  Place,  S.W.,  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Etchingham,  Ocean  Hotel,  St. 
Kentigems,  N.  B. 

My  Dear  Laura,— I  am  sorry  I  cannot 

Cornhill  M^gaziDe. 


help  you  to  Mr.  Weekes'  address,  as  1 
have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  him 
since  he  left  Much  Buckland.  Neither 
do  I  know  Mr.  Follett's  present  ad- 
dress. If  you  ascertain  it  and  have 
occasion  to  write  to  him,  please  observe 
that  he  spells  his  name  with  an  e  and 
two  f  s.  He  is  an  old-fashioned  scholar 
and  particular  about  such  things. 

Should  Mrs.  Le  Marchant,  with  whom 
I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  acquainted, 
or  any  other  person,  trouble  you  with 
any  more  conjectures  as  to  Elizabeth's 
visit  to  Dalruogh,  you  have  my  au- 
thority to  tell  him  or  her  that  I  am 
fully  informed  of  Elizabeth's  reasons, 
and  that  they  are  perfectly  good. 

We  can  find  no  bronchitis  kettle 
here  at  all  answering  your  description, 
but  only  an  old  kettle  and  a  spout 
which  do  not  fit  one  another.  I  should 
guess  that  your  large  kettle  went  with 
the  rest  of  your  luggage  to  Glenfearn 
and  has  been  accidentally  left  there. 
If  not,  I  should  presume  that  "white- 
smith" is  good  Scots  for  a  man  who 
makes,  or  will  make,  bronchitis  ket- 
tles, and  that  he  and  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Edinburgh. 

London  is  particularly  pleasant  and 
healthy  this  summer,  and  cool  for  the 
time  of  year. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Richard  Etchingham. 


(To  he  continued.) 


A   STUDY  IN    THE   PAST. 


The  minor  antiquities  of  the  genera- 
tions immediately  preceding  ours  (says 
Professor  Gold  win  Smith),  are  becom- 
ing rare,  as  compared  with  those  of  re- 
mote ages,  because  nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  preserve  them.  It  is 
almost  as  easy  to  get  a  personal  me- 
mento of  Priam  or  Nimrod  as  it  is  to 
get  a  harpsichord  or  a  spinning  wheel, 
a  tinder  box  or  a  scratchback.  An 
Egyptian  wig  is  attainable,  a   wig   of 


the  Georgian  era  is  hardly  so,  much 
less  a  tie  of  the  Regency.  So  It  is  with 
the  scenes  of  common  life  a  century  or 
two  ago.  They  are  being  lost  because 
they  were  familiar. 

These  words  are  a  fitting  preface  to, 
perhaps  an  apology  for,  this  little 
study  in  the  minor  antiquities,  the 
vanished   habits  and   customs,   which 
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are  preserved  for  us  in  the  pages  of 
old  novels,  and  which,  but  for  these 
novels,  would  have  passed  almost 
without  record.  They  contain  no  pict- 
ures of  long  past  scenes  drawn  by 
those  who  never  saw  and  can  only  con- 
jecture of  what  they  present  to  us. 
They  are  photographs,  with  all  the 
fidelity  which  only  photographs  can 
possess.  Their  actuality  is  their 
charm. 

Take  the  oldest  of  our  readable  old 
novels,     the     "Vicar     of     Wakefield." 
That  most  charming,  that  most  care- 
less   and  unfinished  and  yet    perfect 
work  is  but  little  more  than  a  century 
old— it    was  published,    as  every    one 
knows,  in  1766.    "The  thing  has  a  hun- 
dred   faults,"   says  Goldsmith  in    his 
preface;  and  it  has,  but  its  faults  are 
forgotten.     The  humor,  the  inimitable 
humor,  is  as  fresh,  as  amusing,  as  suit- 
able to  the  sense  of  humor  now  as 
when  it  was  first  written.    Mrs.  Prim- 
rose's   delicious  attempts  at  wit,    the 
Vicar's  wise  sayings,  are  as  fresh  to- 
day as  when  they  were  first  penned 
by  him  who  wrote  like  an  angel  and 
sulked  like  a  schoolboy  in  spite  of  the 
wisdom  he  indited.    Is  there  any  book 
from  which  we  so  often  quote,  whose 
aphorisms  we  so  often  recall?  "What 
the  conversation  wanted  in  wit  it  made 
up  in  laughter."     "Persons  who  came 
as  friends  to  tell  us  what  was  said  of 
us  by  enemies."    "Superior  finery  ever 
seems    to  confer  superior    breeding." 
"To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  tired  of  being 
always  wise."    "Mr.  Burchell  is  found 
to  be  an  enemy,  for  he  has  the  confi- 
dence to  give  disagreeable  advice."    "I 
could  not  but  smile  to  hear  her  talk  in 
this    lofty   strain;    but  I   was    never 
much  displeased  with  those  charming 
delusions  that  tend  to  make  us  more 
happy."     "Our  late  mortifications  had 
humbled  us  a  little,  or  it  is  probable 
we  might  have  rejected  such  an  invi-" 
tation    with    contempt;    however,    voe 
suffered  ourselves  to  le  Tiappy" 


The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends, 
Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

These,  and  the  like,  have  become 
proverbial  philosophy,  and  the  char- 
acters, too,  are  of  to-day,  age  cannot 
stale  their  infinite  freshness.  Have 
we  not  all  some  Flamborough  among 
our  acquaintances,  and  are  not  his 
longueurs  borne  with  the  more  patience 
because  we  remember  those  stories— 
"very  long  and  very  dull,  and  all  about 
himself,  which  we  had  laughed  at  ten 
times  before,  but  which  we  were  kind 
enough  to  laugh  at  once  more"— of  the 
original  Flamborough?  And  I  suppose 
most  of  us  know  some  controversial 
lady  who  pesters  us  with  opinions  di- 
verse to  our  own,  and  for  the  support  of 
which  she  is  abouj;  as  well  equipped  as 
was  poor  Olivia,  who  had  read  the  con- 
troversy between  Thwackum  and 
Square,  and  between  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  his  man  Friday,  and  who  is  dis- 
missed by  the  Vicar  with  the  delight- 
ful sarcasm  which  makes  us,  too,  long 
to  be  able  to  dismiss  our  antagonist 
as  neatly  and  as  effectually.  "Very 
well,"  cried  I,  "that's  a  good  girl.  I 
find  you  are  perfectly  qualified  for 
making  converts,  and  so  go  help  your 
mother  to  make  the  gooseberry-pie." 

All  these  things  are  of  to-day;  the 
humor,  the  fidelity  to  human  nature; 
and  we  suspect  if  a  novel  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Rameses  were  to  be  discov- 
ered to-morrow  it  would  be  the  same. 
If  the  novelist  had  writ  his  annals  true 
to  then  human  nature  we  should  find 
it  was  but  little  altered  through  the 
centuries.  Tables  and  chairs  and  the 
dinner  hour  and  the  dishes  might  be 
different,  but  there  would  be  a  likeness 
in  the  characters  to  those  of  our  ac- 
quaintances to-day. 

But  although  much  is  the  same, 
we  find  as  we  turn  over  the  hon- 
ored leaves  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" once  more  that  outward  hab- 
its and  customs  are  much  altered, 
that  some  of   the  allusions    are    now 
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almost  as  hopelessly  difficult  to  un- 
ravel as  are  Shakespeare's  "desperate 
passages,"  to  which  even  "Notes  and 
Queries"  can  give  no  clue.  The  ano- 
dyne necklace,  the  sussarara,  thunder 
and  lightning  cloth,  for  such  things 
as  these  we  need  an  annotator  indeed. 
In  approaching  these  old  novels  from 
the  side  which  we  have  indicated,  the 
clothes  in  which  the  characters  are  ar- 
rayed will  not  unnaturally  have  some 
interest  for  us.  Fashion,  that  fickle 
jade,  dressed  her  votaries  more  gaily 
then  than  she  does  now,  and  made  a 
more  emphatic  difference  between 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  than 
cheap  shops  and  modern  equality  will 
now  permit  her  to  do.  The  Primrose 
trains,  on  the  descent  of  the  family  to 
a  more  lowly  estate  than  that  in 
which  we  first  find  them,  are,  by 
their  father's  request,  cut  up  into  Sun- 
day waistcoats  for  Dick  and  Bill; 
"and  what  was  still  more  satisfactory, 
the  gowns  seemed  improved  by  this 
curtailing."  The  immortal  figure  of 
Moses  going  to  the  fair  is  arrayed  in 
a  coat  of  that  thunder  and  lightning 
cloth  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred; his  waistcoat  is  of  gosling 
green;  his  sisters  have  tied  up  his  hair 
with  a  broad  black  ribbon.  The  squire, 
when  he  goes  a-hunting,  has  gold  lace 
on  his  fine  clothes;  the  ladies  plaster 
their  hair  with  pomatum  and  patch 
their  faces  to  taste;  they  still  love 
laces,  ribbons,  bugles  and  catgut,  in 
spite  of  the  Vicar's  sumptuary  edicts. 
"My  wife  herself  retained  a  passion 
for  her  crimson  paduasoy,  because  I 
formerly  happened  to  say  it  became 
her."  In  this  year  of  grace  few  of  us 
can  say  off  hand  whether  a  paduasoy 
is  a  cloak  or  a  petticoat;  and  the  "cat- 
gut," which  is  mentioned  three  times, 
has  seemed  to  some  even  more  hope- 
lessly difficult  of  comprehension.  One 
writer  fondly,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
took  "flourishing  upon  catgut"  to  mean 
playing  on  the  fiddle,  until  Mr.  Austin 


Dobson  unravelled  the  mystery  by  a 
quotation  from  an  old  dictionary, 
which  explained  catgut  as  a  kind  of 
canvas  for  ladies'  embroidery.  But 
Goldsmith  himself  told  us  as  much 
when  he  makes  Mrs.  Primrose,  with 
modest  pride,  rank  working  samplers 
on  catgut  as  one  of  her  daughter's  ac- 
complishments. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  simple 
family  to  the  squire,  that  "new  and 
great  acquaintance,"  is  like  a  scene  on 
an  old  tapestry,  en  wrought  with  fig- 
ures dim.  They  are  sitting  out  under 
a  hedge  of  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle, 
when,  not  twenty  paces  away,  a  stag 
bounds  nimbly  by,  followed  by  dogs 
and  horsemen.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  picture 
which  we  have  seen  in  some  old  house, 
in  some  tapestry  that  we  remember. 
The  colors  are  faded,  the  green  trees 
are  very  dark,  there  is  the  dust  of  a 
century  upon  their  leaves.  But  we  can 
see  the  heavy  horses,  the  great  hunt- 
ing horns,  the  huntsmen's  long  coats 
which  once  were  so  bright;  the  stag 
is  in  sight  too,  and  the  hounds,  but 
they  resemble  none  we  see  now.  Per- 
haps we  find  it  hard  to  transfer  the 
picture  to  real  life,  hard  to  believe  that 
when  Goldsmith  wrote  stags  bounded 
nimbly  across  fields  where  hares  can- 
only  find  a  precarious  existence  to- 
day. But  White  of  Selborne,  writing 
a  few  years  later,  tells  us  that  "the 
Bolt  was  well  stocked  with  fallow 
deer,  unrestrained  by  any  pales  or 
fences  more  than  a  common  hedge;'* 
and  although  we  may  perhaps  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  author  of  "Ani- 
mated Nature"  when  he  describes  the 
wild  England  of  his  day,  if  White  cor- 
roborates his  statements  we  feel  they 
are  correct;  there  is  no  appeal  from 
him. 

But  the  horizon  of  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  is  necessarily  somewhat 
limited;  and  passing  by  the  pictures  of 
the  prison,  a  subject  on  which  Gold- 
smith  could   not  impose  on   his   con- 
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temporaries,  could  not  exaggerate  with 
impunity,  and  which  may  well  be  tali- 
en  as  truthful  pictures,  we  turn  to 
Miss  Burney.  She  writes  of  "the  hub 
of  the  universe,"  London  and  its  sea- 
son, and  we  learn  far  more  of  manners 
and  customs  from  her  novels  than  we 
can  learn  from  Goldsmith's  eclogue. 
In  looking  through  "Evelina"  for  the 
first  time  we  are  perhaps  filled  with 
some  alarms  at  the  cumbersome  begin- 
nings and  endings  of  the  letters.  "I 
am  with  the  utmost  respect,  Madam, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant," 
writes  a  young  lady  to  her  intimate 
friend,  her  equal  in  all  but  years;  and 
the  friend  signs  herself  in  reply  her 
faithful,  humble  servant.  Lady  How- 
ard addresses  Mr.  Villars  as  "Dear 
and  Rev.  Sir,"  and  is  his  most  obedient 
friend  and  servant  in  more  lines  than 
we  have  space  for.  We  tremble.  Can 
any  spark  of  real  human  interest  lurk 
in  letters  which  begin  and  end  so  dif- 
ferently to  our  own?  We  soon,  indeed, 
find  our  mistake.  There  is  the  same 
heart  dictating  these  lengthy  letters 
as  that  which  dictates  the  shorter  and 
less  ceremonious  ones  of  to-day.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  the 
charm  of  these  novels.  We  are  but 
searching  for  their  curious  revealings 
of  the  world  of  four  generations  ago. 
"Evelina,"  Miss  Burney's  first  novel, 
teaches  us  that  the  London  season  be- 
gan and  ended  earlier  than  it  does 
now.  By  April  2  the  Opera  had  com- 
menced, town  was  full;  by  June  18  it 
was  empty,  the  country  squires  had 
gone  down  to  their  hay.  Here  is  her 
impression  of  a  London  Sunday  in  the 
season.  They  go  in  the  morning  to 
Portland  Chapel;  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  "Mall  of  St.  James'  Park,  which 
by  no  means  answered  my  expecta- 
tions. It  is  a  long  straight  walk  of  dirty 
gravel,  very  uneasy  to  the  feet,  and  at 
each  end,  instead  of  an  open  prospect, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  houses  built 
of  brick.     When  Mrs.  Mirvan  pointed 


out  the  Palace  to  me  I  think  I  was  nev- 
er much  more  surprised."  And  then 
"we  are  not  to  walk  in  the  park  again 
next  Sunday,  because  there  is  better 
company  in  Kensington  Gardens;  but 
really  if  you  had  seen  how  much  every- 
body was  dressed  you  would  not  think 
it  possible." 

Kensington  Gardens  remind  us  that 
London  was  but  a  small  place  in  those 
primitive  days.  Kensington  is  out  of 
town:  a  "coach"  is  necessary  to  go  to 
town  from  thence.  Miss  Edgeworth 
in  her  "Belinda,"  written  twenty  years 
later  than  "Evelina,"  incidentally  re- 
veals that  there  was  a  turnpike  be- 
tween Grosvenor  Square  and  Knights- 
bridge;  it  was  one  of  the  entrances  to 
London  then! 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  shops  of 
1788.  "They  are  really  very  entertain- 
ing," writes  Evelina  with  all  the  de- 
light of  youth  and  ignorance.  "There 
seem  to  be  six  or  seven  men  belonging 
to  every  shop;  and  every  one  took  care 
by  bowing  and  smirking  to  be  noticed. 
We  were  conducted  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  carried  from  room  to  room 
with  so  much  ceremony  that  at  first 
I  was  almost  afraid  to  go  on."  And 
here  we  need  the  annotator  again: 
"The  dispatch  with  which  they  work 
in  these  great  shops  is  amazing,  for 
they  have  promised  me  a  complete 
suit  of  linen  against  the  evening." 
What  was  this  "suit  of  linen?" 

"I  have  just  had  my  hair  dressed," 
she  writes  presently.  "You  can't 
think  how  oddly  my  head  feels,  ,full 
of  powder  and  black  pins,  and  a  great 
cushion  on  the  top  of  it.  When  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  a  comb  for 
myself  I  cannot  tell,  for  my  hair  is  so 
much  entangled— frizzled  they  call  it— 
that  I  fear  it  will  be  very  difficult.'* 
Miss  Burney  is  certainly  giving  us  her 
own  experience  of  il  faut  souffrir  pour 
etre  helle. 

Dining  out  seems  to  be  a  lengthy  af- 
fair.     We  gather  that  they  dine    at 
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four,  for  Evelina  writes:  "Before  our 
diDner  was  over  yesterday  Madame 
Duval  came  to  tea;  though  it  will  les- 
sen your  surprise  to  hear  that  it  was 
near  five  o'clock,  for  we  never  dine 
till  the  day  is  almost  over."  They  dine 
at  four;  the  guests  stay  to  tea— tea  set 
out  on  a  round  table  in  the  drawing- 
room— and  it  is  even  on  record  in  Miss 
Burney's  pages  that  they  stay  to  sup- 
per, and  this  at  eleven  o'clock— seven 
hours!  Well  may  such  dining-out  as 
this  be  called,  as  she  calls  it,  "spending 
the  day."  Visits  of  ceremony  are 
made  at  breakfast  time,  or  soon  after, 
and  traces  of  this  strange  custom  linger 
into  Miss  Edge  worth's  novels. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  formality. 
People  staying  in  the  same  house,  and 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  each 
other,  send  messages  by  their  servants 
"to  entreat  the  honor  of  an  interview." 
Mrs.  Delvile,  wishing  to  administer  a 
well-deserved  scolding  to  the  irrepres- 
sible Honoria  Pemberton,  begs  her  "to 
do  her  the  honor  to  attend  her  toi- 
lette," when  the  Mrs.  Delviles  of  to- 
day would  be  far  less  ceremonious. 
Every  one  is  madam,  or  sir,  or  my 
lord;  shaking  hands  seems  almost  un- 
known, but  gentlemen  kiss  the  ladies' 
hands  as  an  ordinary  salutation. 
Swords  are  worn  at  the  opera.  If  a 
gentleman  comes  into  the  room  with 
boots  on,  it  is  a  solecism  requiring  to 
be  chronicled.  There  is  more  state, 
more  splendor;  there  are  more  ser- 
vants. Young  ladies  have  a  footman 
of  their  own,  as  well  as  a  maid;  they 
cannot  go  out  in  London  without  his 
attendance.  Evelina  is  ushered  up- 
stairs by  an  array  of  gorgeous  foot- 
men in  the  house  of  a  man  whose  fort- 
une would  now  allow  of  but  two  at 
the  most.  The  coaches  drive  up  to  the 
doors  with  such  pomp,  such  an  air; 
they  drive  along  streets  and  squares 
which  we  all  know— Queen  Anne 
street,  Berkeley  square,  Portman 
square— but  there  are  no  such  gilded 


coaches,  no  such  brilliant  liveries  now. 

If  ladies  in  the  country  visit  cottages 
on  their  estate  the  poor  people  are 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  such 
unexpected  events;  they  did  not  run 
in  then  as  a  thing  of  course  to  see  old 
Cole  or  Mrs.  Hughes,  to  bring  them 
contingent  remainders  purloined  from 
luncheon  tables.  "Away  we  went  in 
the  chaise  full  drive  to  the  cottage," 
says  Lady  Honoria  in  "Cecilia," 
"frightening  all  the  people  almost  into 
fits.  Out  came  the  poor  woman,  away 
ran  the  poor  man;  both  of  them 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand." 

Phaetons,  any  mode  of  conveyance 
but  a  cumbersome  coach  or  "chaise," 
are  a  new  thing,  an  excitement;  only 
the  jeunesse  dor6e  drive  about  in  them. 
They  take  terrified  ladies  out  for 
drives,  ladies  who  are  fatigued  to 
death  by  the  novelty  of  the  swift  driv- 
ing, the  dust,  the  heat.  Their  amateur 
coachmen  run  races  along  the  roads 
with  these  new  toys;  the  law  does  not 
concern  itself  with  furious  driving  on 
the  highway  yet,  or  is  in  the  state 
of  feebleness  and  uncertainty  on  the 
subject  that  magistrates  and  judges 
in  these  days  betray  with  regard  to  bi- 
cyclists and  furious  riding.  "We  met 
Mr.  Lovel  in  his  new  phaeton,"  says 
Lady  Agatha,  "and  my  lord  was  so 
cruel  as  to  drive  against  it.  We  really 
flew.  I  declare  I  could  not  breathe. 
Upon  my  word  I'll  never  trust  myself 
with  you  again,  I  won't  indeed."  But 
one  of  Lord  Orville's  charms  is  that  he 
forbears  to  frighten  sensitive  ladies 
when  he  drives;  "he  drove  very  slow 
and  so  cautiously  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  height  of  the  phaeton,  fear 
would  have  been  ridiculous."  They 
are  all  gone  now,  these  cumbersome, 
old-fashioned  vehicles,  which  seemed 
so  glorious  in  Miss  Burney's  pages. 
Time  has  obliterated  them  as  effectu- 
ally as  did  Jupiter  their  namesake 
coachman. 
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And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  greater  dis- 
play, the  more  numerous  servants,  the 
more  decorated  carriages,  and  the 
brighter  liveries,  there  was  homeliness 
in  the  midst  of  display.  At  one  of 
Lady  Delacour's  brilliant  "assemblies" 
Sir  Philip  Baddeley  "cannot  thinli  of 
anything  more  interesting,  more  amus- 
ing, to  whisper  into  Belinda's  ear  than, 
"Don't  you  think  the  candles  want 
snufiBng  famously?"  And  we  must 
realize  a  London  without  gas,  without 
electric  light,  with  a  blaze,  indeed,  of 
candles  in  the  "elegant"  drawing- 
rooms,  but  even  those  need  snufiBng. 
And  then  the  dinners.  The  dishes  are 
placed  on  the  table;  the  master  of  the 
house  must  carve  for  his  guests  him- 
self. The  food,  too,  is  very  solid,  very 
heavy.  No  old  novel  that  I  can  at 
present  recollect  gives  a  bill  of  fare; 
but  many  old  country  houses  can  pro- 
duce records  of  these  dinners  of  our 
ancestors,  where  "roast"  at  one  end 
and  "boiled"  at  the  other  were  varied 
by  equally  heavy  side  dishes  and 
sweets.  I  remember  one  such  old 
book  of  dinners  now;  the  guests,  the 
dishes,  are  faithfully  chronicled.  But 
not  in  parenthesis  must  its  contents  be 
made  public.  It  deserves  more  atten- 
tion indeed. 

And  without  any  doubt  the  world  is 
less  brutal  than  it  was  when  Miss 
Bumey  wrote.  Captain  Mirvan's  treat- 
ment of  Madame  Duval  is  a  picture  of 
brutality  which  apparently  amused 
that  generation,  but  which  can  only 
disgust  in  this.  It  is  as  impossible  now 
as  is  the  villany  of  a  Montani.  Ce- 
cilia walking  down  "Oxford  Road," 
her  footman  behind  her,  turns  aside 
because  she  meets  a  gang  of  wretched 
criminals  going  to  Tyburn,  where  is 
now  the  Marble  Arch— criminals  in  an 
open  cart  surrounded  by  a  pleased  rab- 
ble—and the  sight  hardly  distresses 
her,  although  the  possible  inconven- 
ience of  the  crowd  does.  Lord  Merton 
and  Lovel  setting  the  two  old  women 


to  race,  the  ladies  looking  on,  would  be 
an  impossible  scene  now. 

But  leaving  Miss  Burney  we  come  to 
Miss  Austen,  whose  novelsr— too  few, 
alas— were  all  written  between  1811 
and  1816.  The  forty  years  between 
"Evelina"  and  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 
were  years  of  immense  progress.  Miss 
Burney  is  not  free  from  the  exaggera- 
tions of  character  which  then  formed 
part  of  the  noveUst's  art,  although  she 
is  free  from  the  improbable  incidents 
which  are  one  of  the  charms  of  Mrs. 
Radclyffe's  works,  and  which  Miss 
Austen  smiled  away  by  her  parody  of 
the  three  villains  in  horsemen's  coats, 
by  whom  the  heroine  is  forced  into  a 
travelling  chaise  and  four  and  driven  off 
at  incredible  speed;  of  the  house  left 
deserted  and  uninhabited  for  years, 
and  to  which  the  family  comes  back 
unexpectedly  without  giving  notice, 
and  sleep  without  fear  in  rooms  and 
in  beds  which  have  been  unoccupied 
since  their  departure.  But  her  char- 
acters are  exaggerated  to  a  fault,  and 
many  of  them  are  burlesques,  while 
Miss  Austen's  are  such  as  we  meet  ev- 
ery day— men  and  women  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves.  It  is,  indeed, 
painting  the  lily  and  adorning  the  rose 
to  point  out  the  perfections  of  her  who 
is  all  perfection;  but  we  read  some- 
where of  some  one  who  had  known  be- 
ings erect  on  two  legs  and  bearing  the 
outward  semblance  of  men  and  wo- 
men, and  of  men  and  women  of  edu- 
cation, who  had  not  read  Miss  Austen, 
and  to  such,  if  such  still  exist,  we  hint 
at  her  perfections.  "Have  you,"  says 
Jowett,  "thoroughly  made  yourselves 
up  in  Miss  Austen,  the  'Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' and  Boswell?  No  person  is  edu- 
cated who  does  not  know  them."  Of 
Miss  Bumey  or  Mrs.  Radclyffe  igno- 
rance is  excusable.  They  are  still  bur- 
ied in  old  editions,  the  paper  yellow 
and  perhaps  "foxed,"  in  the  language 
of  book  catalogues;  but  the  new  edi- 
tions of  the  immortal  Jane  vie  with 
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each  other  in  their  variety  and  their 
charm. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Miss 
Austen  writes  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  and  not,  as  the  other  novelists 
we  have  been  considering,  at  the  end 
of  the  last.  We  expect,  therefore,  a 
change  in  manners  and  customs,  and 
we  find  it,  although  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  manners  and  customs  or 
the  thoughts  of  our  own  days.  One 
indication  of  this  change  is  seen  in  the 
curious  rage  for  doing  away  with  old 
things,  old  furniture,  old  houses,  which 
was  just  commencing  in  "Cecilia,"  and 
was  in  full  force  when  Miss  Austen 
wrote  "Mansfield  Park."  In  "Cecilia" 
Honoria  Pemberton  recommends  Mr. 
Delvile  to  sell  the  castle  and  "run  up 
a  mighty  pretty  little  box  near  Rich- 
mond." 

"Can  you  possibly  think,"  she  asks, 
"this  ugly  old  Gothic  place  at  all  com- 
parable to  any  of  the  new  villas  about 
town?" 

"Gothic  ugly  old  place!"  repeated 
Mr.  Delvile,  in  utter  amazement  at  her 
dauntless  flightiness.  "Your  ladyship 
really  does  my  humble  dwelling  too 
much  honor." 

But  Mr.  Delvile  was  in  the  minority. 
The  world  was  pulling  down  its  old 
houses  and  building  more  convenient 
dwelling-places;  building,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  old,  with  Horace  Wal- 
pole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  but  anxious 
to  have  something  lighter  and  more 
modern  looking  than  6owd  -fide  old  walls 
and  windows.  By  Miss  Austen's  time 
it  would  really  have  destroyed  that 
drawbridge  which  "vapored"  one  to 
death;  and  Mr.  Rushworth's  proposal 
to  cut  down  the  avenue  at  Sotherton 
was  no  unusual  proceeding  in  a  gen- 
eration wWch  had  no  reverence  for  the 
past  and  was  given  to  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

I  said  that  none  of  the  old  novels  give 
a  bill  of  fare.  But  I  must  not  forget  the 
famous  supper  in  "Emma,"  that  homely 


delightful  little  meal  which,  with  four 
o'clock  dinners,  has  vanished  from 
us.  All  lovers  of  Miss  Austen  will  re- 
member how  the  little  table  was  set 
out  and  moved  towards  the  fire  in  the 
Hartfield  drawing-room,  will  remember 
the  minced  chicken,  the  scolloped 
oysters,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse's  feelings 
in  sad  warfare  at  these  times. 

He  loved  to  have  the  cloth  laid,  be- 
cause it  had  been  the  fashion  of  his 
youth;  but  his  conviction  of  suppers 
being  very  unwholesome  made  him 
rather  sori-y  to  see  anything  put  on  it; 
and  while  his  hospitality  would  have 
welcomed  his  guests  to  everything,  his 
care  for  their  health  made  him  grieve 
that  they  should  eat. 

Some  further  notion  of  what  was 
eaten  at  the  little  homely  meal  is  gath- 
ered from  Mr.  Woodhouse's  next 
speech:— 

"Miss  Bates,  let  me  propose  your 
venturing  on  one  of  these  eggs.  An 
^%^  boiled  soft  is  not  unwholesome. 
Serle  understands  boiling  an  o^^^  better 
than  anybody.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend an  egg  boiled  by  anybody  else; 
but  you  need  not  be  afraid,  they  are 
very  small,  you  see;  one  of  our  small 
eggs  will  not  hurt  you.  Miss  Bates,  let 
Emma  help  you  to  a  little  bit  of  tart— 
a  "cery  little  bit.  Ours  are  all  apple 
tarts.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  un- 
wholesome preserves  'here.  I  do  not 
advise  the  custard.  Mrs.  Goddard, 
wh>at  say  you  to  half  a  glass  of  wine? 
A  small  half  glass  put  into  a  tumbler 
of  water?" 

Scolloped  oysters,  minced  chicken, 
apple  tart,  boiled  eggs.  What  a  strange 
meal  it  is!  And  yet  there  is  a  coziness, 
a  childish  simplicity  about  it  which  is 
delightful. 

In  Miss  Austen's  pages  we  still  find 
that  early  calls  are  the  fashion,  as  they 
were  in  Miss  Burney's  days,  although 
hardly  as  early  as  those  breakfast  vis- 
its which  have  so  much  surprised  us. 
But  the  four,  or  half -past  four,  o'clock 
dinners  necessitated  their  earliness,  as 
they  necessitated  too  those  'petits  soupers 
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of  "Emma."  There  is  one  such  visit 
described  in  "Pride  and  Prejudice;" 
and  there  the  young  and  shy  mistress 
of  the  house  has  to  be  reminded  by  her 
older  friend  to  ring  for  "the  cold  meat, 
cake  and  fruits,"  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  guests,  which  seem  to  have  been 
as  much  a  necessary  part  of  a  visit  as 
is  afternoon  tea  with  us.  Some  lin- 
gering remains  of  this  custom,  filtered 
down  to  lower  life,  is  still  found  in  the 
farm-houses  of  the  West,  where  the 
good  wife  offers  calie  and  cider  or 
home-made  wine,  and  at  Christmas 
time  mince  pies,  to  her  visitors. 

In  Miss  Austen,  as  in  Miss  Burney, 
we  have  a  mixture  of  homeliness  and 
ceremony,  both  of  which  have  passed 
away.    Mr.  Bennett's  horses  in  "Pride 
and  Prejudice,"   when  not  needed  to 
draw  the  heavy  family  carriage,  are 
employed  in  farm  work;  and  our  sur- 
prise at  this  is  lessened  when  we  recol- 
lect   that  clipping  and  singeing    were 
both  unknown.    But  if  the  horses  were, 
to  our  modern  ideas,  wild  in  their  at- 
tire, they  were  much  more  plentiful. 
Edmond  Bertram,  a  cadet  of  a  careful 
family,  has  three  horses  of  his  own, 
and    we  have  many  indications    that 
four  horses  to  a  private  carriage  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.    General  Til- 
ney  sets  off  from  Bath  in  a  fashionable 
chaise  and  four,  postillions  handsome- 
ly liveried,  rising  so  regularly  in  their 
stirrups,  and  numerous  outriders  prop- 
erly mounted.    But  the  progress  of  all 
this  grandeur  is  slow,  "the  sober  pace 
in    which    the    handsome,    highly-fed 
horses  of  a  gentleman  usually  perform 
a  journey  of  thirty  miles."     And  bye- 
and-bye,  compared  with  Henry's  light 
curricle  (phaetons  are  gone  by  now), 
Catherine    finds  it  but  a  heavy    and 
troublesome   business   in    spite    of   its 
wheeling  off  with  some  grandeur. 

Much  more,  indeed,  might  be  said 
on  vanished  manners  and  customs;  but 
time  would  fail,  and,  indeed,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  these  old  novels 


for  indications  of  the  changes  which 
have  so  insensibly  crept  in,  we  are  led 
unconsciously  to  consider  the  different 
view  of  life  which  these  novels  reveal 
to  us.    To  take  one  subject  alone— the 
education  of  girls,  which  is  assuming 
such  gigantic  proportions  in  our  own 
days.  Miss  Burney  has  but  little  to  say 
on  the  subject,  but  her  favorite  hero- 
ine, Cecilia,  furnishes  herself  "with  a 
well-chosen    collection    of   books,    and 
this  employment,  which,  to  a  lover  of 
literature,  young  and  ardent  in  its  pur- 
suit, is  perhaps  the  mind's  first  luxury, 
proved  a  source  of  entertainment  so  fer- 
tile and  delightful  that  it  left  her  noth- 
ing to  wish."     A  mild  course  of  lit- 
erature loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
as  a  means  of  passing  examinations, 
was  all  that  an  educated  woman  then 
aimed  at.  Then  Miss  Edgeworth  comes 
forward  with,   for  her  day,   very  ad- 
vanced opinions  on  the  subject  of  wo- 
men's education.     Her  contemporary, 
Jane  Austen,  has  a  less  ambitious  ideal, 
and  consequently  her  children  are  not 
forward  little  prigs  like  the  young  Per- 
civals,  nor,  happily,  are  her  young  la- 
dies  replete   with   "solid  information, 
moral  philosophy,  and  natural  history," 
as  are  Rosamond  and  Laura. 

Mrs.  Goddard  (writes  Miss  Austen 
in  "Emma")  was  the  mistress  of  a 
school,  not  of  a  seminary  or  an  estab- 
lishment, or  anything  which  professed, 
in  long  sentences  of  refined  nonsense, 
to  combine  liberal  acquirements  with 
elegant  morality  upon  new  principles 
and  new  systems,  and  where  young 
ladies,  for  enormous  pay,  might  be 
screwed  out  of  health  and  into  vanity 
—but  a  real,  honest,  old-fashioned 
boarding-school,  where  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  accomplishments  were  sold 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  where  girls 
might  be  sent  to  be  out  of  the  way  and 
to  scramble  themselves  into  a  little 
education  without  any  danger  of  com- 
ing back  prodigies. 

This  is  all  that  Miss  Austen  wishes 
or  hopes  for  in  the  way  of  education. 


122  ^^Mors^  Morittiri  Te  Salutamus'^ 

and  before  we  condemn  her,  let  us  ask  any    subject    which    is    presented    to 

ourselves   whether   her   young   ladies,  them;  and  they  have  a  really  disinter- 

if  they  have  less  education,  have  not  ested  desire  of  making  themselves  un- 

more  cultivation  than  those  turned  out  selfishly  agreeable,  a  consideration  for 

by  modern  systems?    "Without  being  others   which  the  coarser,  rougher  life 

prodigies,"  her  heroines  are  the  most  of  what  we  may  call  public  school  edu- 

companionable  of  women,  capable  of  cation  does  not  always  produce  in  the 

rational  and  interested  conversation  on  girls  of  the  present  day. 
what  they  have  read,  or,  indeed,  on 

Temple  Bar. 


"  MORS,  MORITURI  TE  SALUTAMUS." 

jLike  mariners  we  sail,  of  fate  unwist. 
With  orders  sealed  and  only  to  be  read 

When  home  has  faded  in  the  morning  mist, 
And  simple  faith  and  innocence  are  fled! 

Oft  we  neglect  them,  being  much  dismayed 
By  phantoms  and  weird  wonders 
That  haunt  the  deep, 
By  voices,  winds,  and  thunders. 
Old  mariners  that  cannot  pray  nor  weep. 
And  faces  of  drowned  souls  that  cannot  sleep! 
Or  else  our  crew  is  mutinous,  arrayed 
Against  us,  and  the  mandate  is  delayed. 

But  when  the  forces  that  rebelled 

Are  satisfied  or  quelled; 
When  sails  are  trimmed  to  catch  the  merry  wind, 
And  billows  dance  before  and  foam  behind; 
Free,  free  at  last  from  tumult  and  distraction 
Of  pleasure  beckoned  and  of  pain  repelled— 
Fi'ee  from  ourselves  and  disciplined  for  action— 
W€  break  the  seal  of  Destiny  to  find 
The  bourne  or  venture  for  our  cruise  designed, 
Then,  at  that  very  moment,  hark!  a  cry 

On  deck;  and  then  a  silence,  as  of  breath 
Held.     In  the  offing,  low  against  the  sky, 
Hovesthe  black  flag.  .    .  Therefore  I  hate  thee.  Death! 

F.  B.  Money-Coutts. 
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SOME   WOMEN   POETS. 


II. 


We  come  now  to  the  subject  matter 
of  women  poets,  to  what  it  is  they 
want  to  say,  whether  it  is  worth  say- 
ing, and  to  what  extent  it  is  effective. 
Mainly  they  express  themselves,  the 
woman's  point  of  view,  and  what  wo- 
men appear  to  themselves .  to  be.  There 
are,  broadly  speaking,  two  standpoints 
from  which  one  may  look  at  the  world: 
the  abstract  point,  from  which  self, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  eliminate 
self,  is  eliminated;  and  the  individual 
standpoint,  from  which  life  as  it  affects 
one's  own  being  is  the  principal  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  inaccurate  to 
say  that  the  woman's  outlook  upon  life 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  more  egotistical 
than  the  man's;  but  one  might  hazard 
the  more  negative  proposition  that  wo- 
men, in  their  writings,  attain  less  fre- 
quently to  an  abstract  con^idferation  of 
life  than  do  men:  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  fact,  assuming  it  to  be  a  fact,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  same  ground  as 
that  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  note 
of  sincerity  in  women  poets,  namely, 
that  the  poetry  of  women  is  of  recent 
growth.  For  literature  begins  with  the 
epic,  in  which  man,  naively  egotistical, 
though  contentedly  un-selfconscious, 
takes  the  world  simply  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  record  of  battles,  tri- 
umphs, and  adventures  which  to  him 
represent  the  purpose  and  the  sum  of 
Kfe;  and  it  may  be  that  modern  woman, 
though  actively  self-conscious,  may 
nevertheless,  in  her  first  expression  of 
herself,  have  this  much  in  common 
with  the  earliest  poets,  that  the  self  ap- 
pears the  centre  of  the  universe.  Life, 
in  its  conditions  and  its  alms,  has 
changed  since  Homeric  days;  changed 
so  that  the  bulk  of  poetic  expression 
is  no  longer  epic  in  form:  the  habit  of 
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analysis  sets  the  seal  of  inward  im 
pression  upon  the  record  of  outward 
events;  and  the  natural  expression  of 
a  self-conscious  view  of  life  is  lyrical. 
Joanna  Baillie,  indeed,  the  pioneer  poet 
of  her  sex,  wrote  plays,  and  she  is  by 
no  means  the  only  woman  who  has  pro- 
duced dramatic  work  (though,  be  it  ob- 
served in  passing,  the  dialogue  form 
does  not  ensure  drama,  any  more  than 
the  narrative  form  makes  the  epic): 
but  the  mass  of  women  poets  speak 
lyrically,  or,  if  not  in  strictly  lyrical 
form,  reflectively;  for  when  a  woman 
has  the  dramatic  instinct,  she  as  a  rule 
sets  down  her  conceptions  in  narrative 
prose,  writes,  in  fact,  a  novel;  and  the 
novel,  indeed,  when  it  is  dramatic  in 
treatment,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  epic  that  the  times  permit 
of.  Take,  for  instance,  ihe  Brontes. 
Poets  in  soul,  their  creative  faculty  de- 
clared itself  in  imaginary  characters, 
so  forcibly  depicted  that  they  are  alive 
with  a  life  of  their  own,  moving 
through  narratives  so  frequently  dra- 
matic, so  full  of  passion  and  of  human 
interest,  that  the  world  surely  will 
never  let  them  die.  But  the  narratives 
are  in  prose:  when  the  Brontes  spoke  in 
verse  they  spoke  lyrically;  and  it  is 
notable  that,  while  Charlotte  was  the 
greater  dramatist,  inasmuch  as  her 
range  of  character  drawing  was  wider 
than  Emily's,  her  atmosphere  more 
varied,  Emily's  lyrics  are  the  finer. 

But,  apart  from  the  question  of  what 
form  predominates  in  women's  vers6, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  lyrical  element 
in  it  which  is  the  most  forcible,  and 
has  produced  the  greatest  effect  upon 
literature  and  thought.  No  doubt,  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  women's 
contributions  to  literature,  itis  difficult 
to  separate  cause  and  effect,  difficult 
even  to  determine  precisely  which .  is 
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which;  for  who  is  to  say  whether  ex- 
pression is  the  outcome  of  a  certain 
stage  of  social  development,  or  whether 
certain  tendencies  of  the  times  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  women  have  become  ar- 
ticulate? But  whichever  way  it  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  utterances  of  wo- 
men have  influenced  both  the  thought 
and  the  writings  of  men.  If  we  look 
back  to  the  period  before  which  wo- 
men's voices  were  audible,  and  com- 
pare it  with  our  own,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  a  far  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  heroines  of  romance  of  the 
past  and  present  than  there  is  between 
the  heroes.  The  heroes  of  the  past, 
though  other  than  those  of  the  pres- 
ent, were  yet  various  in  type  and  in- 
dividual in  character;  whereas  the  wo- 
men were  of  only  two  kinds,  the  wholly 
good  woman  and  the  wholly  bad;  the 
men  were  compounded  of  flesh,  but  the 
women  were  made  of  wood.  They  be- 
long to  a  time  when  Byron's  statement 
that  love  is  woman's  whole  existence 
might  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
further  statement  that  is  was  her  only 
claim  to  any  existence  at  all  in  the  lives 
of  men.  She  was  a  being  to  be  loved 
and  protected,  and  in  return  she  was 
to  love  with  unselfish  and  unfaltering 
devotion:  that  was  the  good  type,  and 
it  endures  in  the  works  of  Thackeray 
and  Dickens;  or  she  was  faithless,  the 
embodiment  of  temptation,  possibly  a 
shrew— and  in  any  case  she  was  unrea- 
soning—submissive or  cunning  as  she 
was  angelic  or  the  reverse.  That  was 
the  man's  conception  of  woman  in  her 
silence;  and  it  is  only  since  she  has 
found  in  art  the  means  of  declaring 
her  nature,  its  complexities  and  incon- 
sistencies, its  contending  forces  of  good 
and  evil,  that  she  has,  in  the  works  of 
men,  ceased  to  be  a  lay  figure  and  be- 
come alive.  Here  and  there  a  genius 
like  Shakespeare,  glancing  "from  heav- 
en to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  and 
perceiving  the  inherent  elements  in 
things  created,  has  fashioned  a  human 


woman,  a  woman  who  has  eaten  the 
apple  and  is  yet  within  the  garden;  but 
in  the  female  characters  of  most  of  the 
literature  of  the  past  will  be  found 
Eve  before  her  temptation,  or  after  she 
has  been  driven  forth  from  Eden  and 
is  held  responsible  for  the  fall  of  man. 

But  women,  taking  up  the  poet's  lyre, 
and  finding  that  they  can  draw  melody 
from  the  strings,  have  sung  divers 
songs,  telhng  of  the  world  as  it  appears 
to  them,  of  that  in  it  which  they  deem 
pitiful  oy  joyful,  unjust,  desirable, 
worthy  of  love  or  of  scorn;  and,  singing 
thus  of  the  world  and  what  it  means  to 
them,  have  shown  themselves  as  they 
are. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  con- 
sideration arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  poetry  of  women  is  of  recent  de- 
velopment, the  consideration,  namely, 
that  women  have  awakened  to  artistic 
existence  in  an  age  not  primitive,  as 
when  the  earliest  poets  began  to  sing, 
but  in  a  stage  of  advanced  civilization, 
in  a  day  of  subtle  emotions,  of  conflict- 
ing tendencies,  of  highly-strung  nerves, 
of  intellectual  unrest.  Life  is  not  sim- 
ple now,  as  in  the  days  of  prompt  war- 
fare, of  quick  passions  and  swift  re- 
venge; the  line  between  right  and 
wrong  is  less  sharply  defined,  duties 
are  less  obvious  though  more  insistent, 
self-consciousness  opens  the  door  to 
morbid  imaginations,  and  wider  views 
take  from  the  unhesitating  certainty 
ensured  by  a  single  point  of  vision.  In 
these  days  women  have,  for  the  first 
time  in  any  number,  added  their  voices 
to  the  voices  of  men,  and  the  treble 
note,  quive^ring  with  the  desire  of  "at- 
terance,  has  made  itself  felt  in  the 
chorus.  It  was  tentative  at  first,  strung 
to  the  conventional  pitch  laid  down  by 
tradition;  for  women,  beginning  to 
write,  unconsciously  painted  them- 
selves from  the  models  they  found 
ready  made  in  existing  literature;  and 
when  they  spoke  not  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  the  ma-to*  burden  of  their  song 
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was  limited  to  the  sorrows  of  the  maid- 
en, faithful  and  forgiving,  dying  from 
the  desertion  of  the  lover,  of  the  mother 
mourning  the  child,  or  the  child  the 
mother;  to  the  theme  of  the  woman  virt- 
uous, or,  if  not  virtuous,  deserving  of 
all  suffering  and  contempt.  It  was  later 
on,  when  expression,  by  dint  of  usage, 
had  become  a  more  familiar  tool,  that 
the  desire  after  it  became  fraught  with 
self-consciousness,  and  women,  look- 
ing inwards  upon  their  own  hearts  and 
temperaments,  as  well  as  outwards  on 
the  traditional  examples  of  poetry  and 
themselves,  began  to  realize  what  it 
was  they  really  wanted  to  say.  Then 
came  the  positively  womanly  note,  as 
distinct  from  the  acceptedly  feminine, 
and  variety  of  temperament  declared 
itself  amidst  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  sex.  We  do  not  wish, 
be  it  noted  here,  to  insist  too  strongly 
upon  these  characteristics,  or  to  insti- 
tute comparisons  between  the  mental 
attitude  and  achievements  of  men  and 
women;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  because 
women  in  their  writings  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  compounded  so  much 
more  nearly  of  the  same  materials  as 
men  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case 
from  men's  presentment  of  them  in  the 
literature  of  bygone  days,  that  their 
portraiture  of  themselves  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  It  must  be  remembered, 
of  course,  that  in  those  other  days,  wo- 
men were  doubtless  simpler  than  they 
are  now:  the  narrow  interests,  the  lim- 
ited sphere,  the  few  opportunities  of 
development,  which  were  theirs  in 
former  times,  had  much  to  do,  not  only 
with  what  they  seemed  to  their  paint- 
ers to  be,  but  with  what  they  actually 
were:  and  had  they  become  articulate 
a.  century  sooner  than  they  did,  no 
doubt  the  poems  they  wrote  would 
have  been  very  different  in  feeling, 
aspiration,  and  intention  from  those 
which  are  the  outcome  of  a  later  peri- 
od. Complex,  ardent,  hungering  after 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  modem 


woman    is  very    far    away  from    the 
grandmother  who  seemed  to  be  content 
with  a  limited  education,  domestic  in^ 
terests,  wifehood  at  twenty  and  caps  it 
thirty.    One  wonders  if  they  were  bet- 
ter, those  women,  or  only  less  frank, 
than  the  daughters  who,  speaking  out 
of  themselves  in  a  restless  age,  have 
declared  themselves  to  be  not  wholly 
saints  or  sinners,  or  goddesses  or  house- 
keepers, but  creatures  made  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  men,  with  good  and 
bad  mingled  in  the  same  n*ture,  the 
battleground    of    opposing    impulses, 
combining  high  aims  with  small  ambi- 
tions, desiring  good,  yet  allured  by  evil. 
Such  is  the  heroine  of  latter-day  litera- 
ture, depicted  by  the  writers  of  both 
sexes;  but  while,  in  the  case  of  men 
writers,  it  was  after  a  long  course  of 
poetic  achievement,  begun  in  simpler 
days,  that  there  was  added  to  their  con- 
ception of  woman  woman's  conception 
of  herself,  women,  entering  into  their 
corner  of  the  poets'  kingdom,  were  sur- 
rounded at  the  very  outset  of  their  ar- 
tistic existence  by  the  complex  tenden- 
cies of  an  advanced  age.    To  both,  in 
one  sense,  belongs,  besides  the  poet's 
imagination  and  perception,  which  are 
of  no  time,  but  of  all  time,  that  heritage 
of  accumulated  thought  and  experience 
which  increases  with  the  ages;  for  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  every  wo- 
man has  had  a  father,  as  every  man 
has    had  a  mother:  but  yet  it    would 
seem  as  if  the  women  poets  of  the  day, 
attempting  to  attain,  and  attaining,  on 
the   whole,    to   a    lower   standard    of 
beauty  of  form  than  that  reached  by 
their  brother  singers,  have  nevertheless 
in  a  greater  measure  some  of  the  at- 
tributes of  youth  than  these,  that  they 
are  more  in  earnest,  more  vigorous  in 
substance,  stronger  in  impulse.    There 
may    be  faults  of  immaturity  in    wo- 
men's poetry,  but  there  are  few  traces 
of  decadence:  the  woman   poet,   born 
into  an  old  world,  is  still  young;  and 
though,  giving  voice  to  the  cravings,  the 
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restlessness,  the  complicated  ideas  and 
aims  arising  out  of  her  own  rapidly 
developing  nature,  and  the  times  in 
which  that  development  takes  place, 
she  may  be  sometimes  unduly  emo- 
tional and  exaggerated  in  sentiment, 
the  fact  that  her  utterances  are  the  out- 
come of  a  genuine  impulse  makes  her 
worth  listening  to,  makes  her,  too,  cer- 
tain of  a  hearing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  self -consciousness  in  the  writings  of 
women.  In  the  beginning,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  they  wrote  from 
what  might  be  termed  the  conventional 
point  of  view,  representing  the  world 
4is  they  had  been  taught  to  consider 
^t,  looking  at  life  objectively,  choosing 
as  subjects  its  more  prominent  aspects. 
Later  on,  the  highways  of  outlined  de- 
lineation and  simple  reflection  are  for- 
saken for  the  more  intricate  paths  of 
a  subtler  analysis,  and  the  distinctive- 
ly womanly  note  becomes  increasingly 
audible:  for,  while  there  is  no  sex,  as 
there  is  no  impress  of  individual  ex- 
perience and  opinion,  in  the  highest 
flights  of  poetry,  there  are  always 
sex,  opinion  and  exi)erience  in  a 
point  of  view,  and  in  lyric  expression 
a  point  of  view  is  almost  inevitable. 

Let  us  begin  with  Joanna  Baillie,  well 
to  the  fore  in  the  ranks  of  women 
poets;  prominent  in  this,  that  she  waa 
amongst  the  flrst  women  who  wrote, 
was  the  flrst  who  produced  poetry  con- 
siderable in  amount,  and  that  what  she 
produced  was  also  considerable  in 
merit.  Born  nearly  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  the  language  she  uses 
is  the  language  of  another  day  than 
ours;  more  stately,  of  a  stricter  rule, 
more  temperate  in  term,  more  meas- 
ured in  expression.  She  uses  this  lan- 
guage well:  a  wide  vocabulary,  dis- 
creetly chosen  and  aptly  applied, 
marches,  metrically  correct,  in  blank 
verse  which  has  both  dignity  and  force, 
or  in  rhymed  stanzas  in  which  the 
rhymes  are  almost  invariably  tuneful 


and  the  rhythm  is  always  smooth.  The 
largest  part  of  her  writings  consists  of 
plays,  but  only  the  tragedies  and 
dramas  are  in  verse;  the  comedies  are 
in  prose.  Whether  they  are  good  act- 
ing plays,  excellent  in  stagecraft,  it 
is  not  our  province  to  determine,  but 
that  they  contain  dramatic  situations, 
dramatically  treated,  is  undoubted. 
Take  the  scene  in  "The  Family  Leg- 
end," in  which  Maclean  comes,  falsely 
mourning  the  wife  whom  he  supposes 
to  have  been  murdered,  to  the  castle 
of  her  father,  Argyll.  It  is  dramati- 
cally conceived  and  dramatically  treat- 
ed; short  and  sharp,  the  climax  treads 
close  upon  the  heels  of  expectation; 
and  the  reality  of  eager  impatience  in 
the  host  and  his  retinue  is  shown  by 
the  author  in  allowing  but  little  time 
to  the  actors  to  play  with  the  situation. 
The  treatment,  in  a  word,  is  not  theat- 
rical, but  dramatic.  The  women  in 
these  plays  conform  generally  to  the 
type  accepted  of  the  times;  they  serve 
men  with  unfaltering  devotion  or  are 
stumbling-blocks  in  their  career; though 
now  and  again,  as  in  the  character  of 
Victoria  in  "Basil,"  the  creative  in- 
stinct of  the  author,  ignoring  the  dic- 
tates of  tradition,  vivifies  the  dry  bones 
of  type  with  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  flesh.  Yet,  speaking  generally, 
though  the  first  woman  poet  held  a 
recognized  position  amongst  the  writ- 
ers of  her  generation,  her  poetry  ex- 
ercised little  influence  on  the  thought 
or  tendencies  of  that  generation.  Dow- 
ered with  the  gift  of  dramatic  con- 
sciousnesSi  the  consciousness  of  self 
was  in  abeyance;  the  questioning  note, 
the  introspective  and  analytical  im- 
pulses which  led  to  a  new  revelation  of 
the  needs  and  nature  of  women,  had 
no  part  in  her  writings;  and,  accepted 
by  her  contemporaries  as  worthy  of  a 
poet's  place,  she  gained  and  held  that 
place  as  an  exponent  of  current  ideas, 
not  as  an  innovator. 
Born  three  decades  later  than  Joanna 
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Baillie,  Felicia  Hemans  passed  out  of 
the  world  tifteen  years  before  the  elder 
poet,  and  as  the  life  of  the  one  was 
thus  covered  by  that  of  the  other,  they 
may  be  called  contemporaries.  But 
the  thirty  years  of  difference  in  their 
ages  are  not  without  their  effect  upon 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  younger;  for 
while  Joanna  Baillie  is  altogether  of 
the  last  century,  Mrs.  Hemans  belongs, 
in  some  ways,  to  the  new.  The  touch 
of  pedantry  is  still  apparent  in  her 
writings,  and  she  is  correctly  feminine; 
indeed,  that  she  was  feminine  in  her 
point  of  view,  handling  of  subjects,  and 
methods  of  expression,  seems  to,  have 
been  the  merit  for  which,  according  to 
the  reviews  of  the  times,  she  was  chief- 
ly esteemed:  but  her  vocabulary  and 
phraseology  are  more  modern  in  char- 
acter than  are  those  of  her  forerunner, 
her  range  of  subjects  is  wider,  inas- 
much as  it  includes  the  simpler  facts 
and  aspects  of  every-day  life,  her  meth- 
od of  treatment  is  less  artificial.  She, 
too,  wrote  plays,  but  they  are  not  es- 
sentially dramatic:  her  true  sphere  was 
that  of  sentiment,  refined,  thoughtful, 
and  a  trifle  obvious.  She  had  more  learn- 
ing than  imagination,  was  more  cult- 
ured than  original;  but  many  of  the 
poems  which  found  a  place  in  the  af- 
fections of  her  contemporaries  have 
survived  till  the  present  day,  and  exist- 
ence is  a  test  of  vitality. 

Mrs.  Browning  followed  close  upon 
Mrs.  Hemans,  but  in  style,  in  thought, 
in  her  outlook  upon  life,  she  would 
seem  to  belong  to  another  era.  Begin- 
ning with  the  century,  she  began,  it  is 
true,  in  somewhat  stilted  fashion.  Her 
first  poems  are  artificial,  rather 
than  artistic,  cast  in  the  mould 
of  recognized  poetical  thonght  and 
language;  and  it  was  only  later  on, 
when  her  heart  was  touched,  that  her 
poetical  being  quickened  into  veritable 
potency.  The  Brontes,  contemporaries 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  though  in  no  way 
her  rivals,  as  they  won  their  fame  in 


another  field,  wrote,  however,  besides 
their  novels,  a  certain  number  of 
poems.  Curiously  unsophisticated  are 
these  poems;  trite  often  in  sentiment 
and  commonplace  in  diction,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  neither  strikingly 
original  nor  essentially  poetic.  There 
is  thought  in  them,  and  fancy,  but  the 
imagination  of  their  authors  found  a 
full  outlay  only  in  prose  romance;  and 
we  must  endorse  Charlotte's  verdict  in 
her  preface  to  "Wuthering  Heights," 
that  the  poems  of  Ellis  Bell  contain  all 
that  is  worth  preserving  of  the  poetry 
of  the  sisters.  But  Emily  has  written 
some  verses  which  deserve  to  live;  and 
there  is  a  lilt  in  her  lines  and  a  quaint- 
ness  in  her  fancy  which  seem  to  say 
that  poetry,  had  she  lived  to  write 
more  of  it,  might  have  become  with  her 
the  fitting  instrument  of  a  genuine  in- 
spiration. She  possesses  that  distinc- 
tion which  is  the  Inevitable  outcome 
of  original  conception;  original  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  born  in  the  brain  of  the 
writer,  and  is,  therefore,  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneity,  unaffected  by 
the  fact  that  it  may  have  been  thought 
and  expressed  already  a  dozen  times 
by  a  dozen  different  people. 

We  come  now  to  the  noon-day  of 
modern  poetical  tendencies.  The  poets 
of  the  Victorian  age,  brushing  aside  tra- 
dition, made  new  schemes  of  verse,  a 
new  use  of  language,  a  new  vocabu- 
lary; and  by  the  time  that  women  poets 
Were  no  longer  few  but  many,  the  Eng- 
lish of  Joanna  Baillie  had  passed  away 
and  another  mode  of  expression 
reigned  in  its  stead.  To  Christina  Eos- 
setti,  greatest  of  women  poets,  it  is 
hardly  necessary,  in  this  connection,  to 
refer;  partly  because  her  style  and  the 
merits  of  it  have  already  been  com- 
mented upon;  and  partly  because,  using 
English  in  a  way  of  her  own,  making 
of  it  an  instrument  strong,  beautiful, 
and  adequate,  but  simple,  eminently 
the  reverse  of  ponderous,  admirable  in 
its    union  of  delicacy    and  force,    she 
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gives  to  it  a  character  which  bears  the 
impress  of  herself  rather  than  of  any 
particular  period.  Augusta  Webster, 
ten  years  her  junior,  and  writing  in  the 
days  when  the  newer  tongue  was  firm- 
ly established,  uses  this  tongue  with 
facility,  but  without  any  great  distinc- 
tion. Her  lyrics  hardly  rise  above  the 
commonplace,  and— to  pierce  through 
the  shell  of  language  to  the  kernel  of 
its  being,  thought— when  she  reflects, 
she  is  apt  to  moralize.  The  best  of  the 
lyrics  is  "To  One  of  Many,"  more  spon- 
taneous in  feeling,  stronger  in  utter- 
ance, than  the  rest;  but  the  gist  of 
what  she  has  to  say  is  interspersed  in 
her  longer  poems,  which,  though  hard- 
ly great  as  a  whole,  contain  many  fine 
ideas,  and  some  that  mark  an  onward 
step  in  the  growth  of  that  self -con- 
sciousness which,  according  to  our  the- 
ory, is  partly  the  origin  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  poetical  expression  of  wo- 
men. In  her  the  woman  speaks,  the 
Woman  who  is  beginning  to  recognize 
her  own  complexities. 

*Tis  only  loveless  wives  who  must  not 

fret. 
For  fear  of  being  understood— indeed 
J'or  fear  of    understanding  their  own 

selves. 

This  is  far  away  from  Joanna  Baillie 
and  the  heroines  of  her  day.  Then, 
loveless  wives  hid  their  lovelessness, 
suffered  in  shame  and  silence  what 
fate  or  folly  had  brought  them,  died 
dumb  and  uncomplaining;  but  here 
there  is  a  note  of  rebellion,  of  bitter- 
ness, an  implied  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption that  a  woman's  happiness  is 
ensured  by  the  fulfilment  of  her  duty. 
And  the  note  sounds  on:  amidst  much 
written  by  women  in  the  last  fifty 
years  of  a  kind  purely  poetical,  dramat- 
ically or  intellectually  impersonal,  one 
catches  every  now  and  again  the  strain 
of  self-consciousness,  hears,  more  or 
less  distinctly,  the  fiutter  of  wings 
against  the  cage-bars  of  custom  or  cir- 


cumstance. That  the  note  is  a  ques- 
tioning one  does  not  make  it  any  the 
less  positive,  since  enquiry  comes  often 
nearer  the  truth  than  does  assertion: 
and  when  this,  the  analytical  and  the 
more  forcible  element.  Is  absent,  there 
is  still  much  in  the  poetry  of  women 
which  reveals  by  implication  their  gen- 
eral attitude  towards  life,  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  conception  of  its 
meaning.  Harriet  Hamilton  King  be- 
longs to  this  latter  class.  Her  chief 
poem,  "The  Disciples."  is  narrative  in 
form,  and  the  gem  of  it,  "The  Sermon 
in  the  Hospital,"  is  calm  in  atmosphere, 
and,  though  reflective  in  character,  is 
untouched  by  lyrical  self-conscious- 
ness. It  is,  indeed,  the  wrongs  of  na- 
tions, of  humanity  in  the  mass,  and 
not  her  individual  needs  and  emotions, 
which  inspire  the  author's  strongest  ut- 
terances; but  while  she  paints  her 
heroes  brave,  devoted,  and  inflexible, 
one  is  sensible,  behind  the  daring  deeds 
of  men,  of  the  woman's  ideal  of  forti- 
tude. Resignation  plays  a  part  in  this 
ideal;  not  in  its  false  form  of  apathy 
induced  by  indifference  or  forgetful- 
ness,  but  in  the  rarer  nobility  of  dig- 
nified submission  to  the  inevitable;  and 
endurance  is  a  part  of  valor. 

There  is  but  little  calm  in  the  poetry 
of  Constance  Naden.  The  spirit  of  the 
metaphysician  breathes  throughout  her 
works,  questioning  and  restless.  If 
we  except  those  verses,  which,  aiming 
at  comedy,  attain  but  to  a  poor  sem- 
blance of  mirth,  the  burden  of  her  ut- 
terance is  Whence,  Whither,  Why?— and 
though  she  seems  sometimes  to  answer 
the  questions,  one  feels  that  she  never 
answers  herself.  Here  is  the  poetry  of 
thought  rather  than  of  feeling;  view- 
ing the  world  subjectively,  the  self  that 
speaks  is  less  the  self  of  the  woman 
than  of  the  philosopher;  and  though 
philosopher  and  poet  are  not,  in  their 
essence,  conflicting,  but  one,  the  prob- 
lem in  her  poems  sometimes,  yet  by 
no  means  always,  mars  the  poetry. 
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If  Constance  Naden  is  the  poet  of  in- 
tellectual enquiry,  Adelaide  Procter  is 
emphatically  the  singer  of  sentiment. 
There  is  in  her  verse  little  of  the  rest- 
lessness, of  the  subtler  emotions  and 
desires  which  characterize  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  the  poetry  of  more  re- 
cent days.  Her  writings  are  not  of 
the  kind  to  alter  or  disturb  ruling 
ideas;  she  is  the  mouthpiece  of  current 
feeling,  not  a  prophet  giving  voice  to 
the  dawning  desires  of  the  future. 
Very  gentle  is  her  muse;  resignation 
waits  always  upon  sorrow;  forgiveness 
treads  close  on  injury;  and  love  is  ten- 
derness, not  passion.  Her  style  is 
straightforward  and  clear,  but  hardly 
distinguished;  language  is  to  her  sim- 
ply a  vehicle  of  expression,  and  she 
is  not  particular  in  her  choice  of  words 
or  the  sound  and  run  of  her  phrases. 
Writing  for  the  mass  of  her  sisters,  her 
attitude  towards  life  is  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  women,  touched  by  the  light 
of  the  ideal;  and  the  form  in  which  she 
embodies  her  conceptions  and  her 
thoughts  is  of  less  importance  to  her 
than  that  what  she  writes  out  of  the 
fulness  of  her  heart  should  reach  the 
hearts  of  her  audience. 

Mathilde  Blind  strikes  a  more  indi- 
vidual note,  with  more  of  fervor  in  it 
and  more  of  romance.  She  is  not  con- 
tent with  things  as  they  are;  to  her  sor- 
row is  less  a  teacher  than  a  foe  to  be 
fought  with;  and  love  is  the  light  of 
life,  its  absence  death  and  darkness. 
She  feels  the  vanity  of  things  created, 
and  longs  after  something  which  shall 
still  the  hunger  of  her  nature;  but,  un- 
like Constance  Naden,  it  is  the  heart 
rather  than  the  mind  in  her  which 
craves  satisfaction;  and  in  her  best 
verses  the  poet  finds  her  material  in 
the  emotions  of  a  woman.  Unequal  in 
power  of  expression,  halting  sometimes 
in  metre,  there  is  much  of  her  work 
which  bears  the  poet's  mark,  and  at 
times  her  form  is  adequate  to  her  in- 
tention.   "Love's  Completeness"  is  one 


of  her  short  poems  which  shows  her 
at  her  best;  and  her  best  entitles  her 
to  an  honorable  place  in  her  sisterhood: 
Jean  Ingelow  has  one  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  artistic  excellence,  an  at- 
mosphere of  her  own.  Her  readers  are 
conscious  of  it,  and  breathe  it  with  her; 
and  she  shows  creative  power,  not  by 
merely  having  her  own  world,  but  by 
the  fact  that  she  can  make  others  see 
and  feel  and  enter  into  it  for  a  while. 
Much  acute  observation  goes  to  the 
fashioning  of  this  world,  observation 
of  the  moods  and  aspects  as  well  as  the 
facts  and  objects  of  nature,  together 
with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  existence  and  a  persuasion  that  its 
aims  are  worth  pursuing,  its  ideals 
worth  striving  after.  She  takes  no 
mystic  view  of  life;  hills  and  trees,  the 
murmur  of  streams,  the  daintiness  of 
flowers,  the  glory  of  the  sunset  and  the 
dawn,  are  to  her  not  symbols,  but  exist 
in  and  for  themselves;  she  speaks  of 
them  cheerily  and  tenderly,  with  an 
aptness  of  epithet  due  to  knowledge 
and  a  wealth  of  delight  in  them  born 
of  love:— 

What  change  has  made  the  pastures 

sweet 
And  reached  the  daisies  at  my  feet, 
And  cloud  that  wears  a  golden  hem? 
This     lovely     world,     the     hills,     the 

sward— 
They  all  look  fresh,  as  if  our  Lord 
But  yesterday  had  finished  them. 

These  lines  indicate  her  attitude 
towards  nature;  and  her  outlook  on  hu- 
manity is  the  same  in  kind,  healthful 
and  hopeful,  free  from  morbidity, 
touched  with  the  freshness  of  a  spirit 
which  seems  to  have  drunk  of  the 
elixir  of  youth.  Not  that  she  is  blind  to' 
the  sad  side  of  life;  and  she,  too, 
strikes  now  and  again  the  self-con- 
scious note,  the  realization  by  women 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
by  custom  and  their  own  nature,  as 
witness  the  lines:— 
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Our  life  is  checked  with  sorrows  mani- 

told: 
But   womaa    has  this   more— she    may 

not  call 
Her  sorrow  by  its  name. 

But  there  is  never  de&pair  in  her  griev- 
ing;  and  the  evil  in  the  outer  world 
finds  no'  place  in  that  which  she  has 
inade  for  herself. 

A  considerable  portion  of  E.  Nesbit's 
poetry  is  in  narrative  form.  Legend  is 
dear  to  her,  and  the  romance  that 
dings  to  the  ashes  of  dead  days  calls  to 
herewith  a  voice  she  cannot  resist,  to 
kindle  the  dull  embers  into  flame  again. 
A  certain  dramatic  sense  enables  her 
to  carry  out  the  behest  successfully, 
but  rather  as  regards  the  spirit  than 
the  letter;  for  while  her  legendary 
poems  call  up  the  pictures  she  desires 
to  paint,  she  rarely  adopts,  in  the  form 
of  her  verses,  the  wording,  phrasing, 
and  metre  of  them,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  the  ballad:  they  are 
legends  rendered  in  modern  verse, 
rather  than  ballads  in  their  essence. 
But  the  chief  value  of  her  work  is  not 
to  be  found  in  her  narrative  poems;  it 
is  the  lyrics  which  bear  the  burden. of 
what  she  has  to  say.  In  the  lyrics  she 
sounds  repeatedly  the  modern  note  of 
independence,  the  woman's  desire  for 
freedom;  and  she  gives  this  desire  as 
the  subtle  thing  it  is;  not  a  wish  for  in- 
dependence in  itself,  but  the  intermit- 
tent longing  of  the  self-conscious  wo- 
man of  later  days  for  the  capacity  of 
living  her  life  alone;  an  impatience,  not 
only  of  the  control  of  the  man,  but  of 
that  in  her  which  urges  submission  to 
his  domination:— 

To  escape,  yes,  even  from  you. 
My  only  love,  and  be 
Alone  and  free. 

Could  I  only  stand 

Between  gray  moor  and  gray  sky 

Where  the  wind  and  the  plovers  cry, 

And  no  man  is  at  hand. 

And  feel  the  free  wind  blow 

On  my  rain-wet  face,  and  know 


I  am  free— not  yours— but  iiiy  owu. 

Free — and  alohe!  i-i 

There  sounds  the  char^^cteristic  note,  of 
longing  after  freedom,  of  escape,  no^ 
necessarily  from  unhappy  wifehood  or 
from  the  limitations  of  convention  or 
custom,  but  from  the  voluntary  bond- 
age of  the  woman's  nature;  for  look  at 
the  ending  of  this  poem,  "The  Woman's 
World":— 

I  cannot  breathe,  cannot  see;  •     , 

There  is  "us,"  but  there  is  not  "me"— 
And  worst,  at  your  kiss,  I  grow 
Contented  so. 

The  note  is  rarely  so  clear  as  in  the 
above  poem,  and  there  are  many  of 
the  lyrics  in  which  it  does  not  sound 
at  all;  yet  one  is  conscious  in  most  of 
the  author's  lyrical  work  of  an  element 
of  dissatisfaction,  a  sense,  too  unde- 
fined, perhaps,  of  conviction,  that  love, 
marriage,  and  maternity  are  insuffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  fill  a  woman** 
life,  that  her  nature  craves  a  wider 
scope  for  its  development  than  is  af- 
forded by  these,  that  she  is,  indeed, 
hardly  justified  in  being  contented  with 
the  happiness  which  concerns  and  sat- 
isfies her  womanhood  alone,  and  ignor- 
ing or  neglecting  a  larger  world  of  suf- 
fering, endeavor,  perplexities,  and  sin. 

This  consciousness  of  pain  in  the  out- 
er world  is  evident  also  in  the  poems 
of  Mary  Robinson;  distinctly  formulat- 
ed in  some,  notably  in  her  "Prelude," 
latent  in  many;  and  in  combination 
with  a  great  tenderness  towards  hu- 
man wrongs  and  suffering  Madame 
Darmesteter  possesses  a  strong  love  of 
nature  and  a  true  sympathy  with  its 
manifestations.  She  has  a  musical  ear, 
and  is  happy,  too,  in  her  selection  of 
words  and  metres;  and  this,  the  charm 
of  sound,  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  writ- 
er who,  perhaps,  of  all  women  poets,' 
bears  the  palm  for  beauty  of  utterance. 

Hrs.  Meynell  has  the  sense  of  metre, 
and  not  only  of  metre  but  of 
rhythm,     and    not    only    of     rhythm 
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but  of  cadence;  and  added  to  all  this 
slie  is  singularly  happy  in  phrase,  dis- 
creet in  vocabulary,  apt  as  well  as 
picturiesque  in  simile.  The  restraint 
of  strength  Is  hers,  and  her  emotion  is 
so  well  controlled,  her  thought  so  deli- 
nite,  that  the  expression  of  the  one  is 
never  exaggerated,  of  the  other  is  never 
obscure.  The  slur  of  sentimentality 
is  absent  from  her  pages;  dainty  or  for- 
cible, sad  or  impassioned,  the  song  she 
sings  is  never  hysterical  or  sickly;  and 
the  judgment  of  the  artist  directs  the 
eloquence  of  the  poet.  Her  sonnet, 
"Renouncement,"  is  too  well  known  to 
caE  for  quotation;  but  there  iS  ia  line 
in  it  which  must  be  cited  as  containing 
a  word  used  with  rare  felicity:— 

But  when  sleep   comes  to   close   each 
difficult  day. 

Difflcult  is  a  word  which  both  in  sound 
and  sense  has  little  kinship  with  poet- 
ical usage,  but  one  feels  that  in  this 
instance  it  is  the  one  word  which  is  ex- 
actly appropriate.  It  carries  so  much 
meaning;  that  it  should  be  at  the  same 
time  apt  and  unusual  lends  it  distinc- 
tion; and  even  the  superfluous  syllable 
adds  merit  to  the  metre.  Mrs.  Meynell 
uses  the  superfluous  syllable  fairly  fre- 
quently, and  always  with  just  effect; 
the  cadences  In  the  poem,  "To  the  Be- 
loved Dead,"  prove,  indeed,  that  she 
has  full  understanding  of  the  meas- 
ure and  melody  of  words:— 

Beloved,  thou  art  like  a  tune  that  idle 
.    .fingers 

Play  on  a  window-pane. 
The  time  is  there,  the   form   of   music 

'    lingers; 
-  But  O  thou  sweetest  strain. 
Where  is  thy  soul?     Thou  liest  i'  the 
wind  and  rain. 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  equally  beau- 
tiful, in  thought  as  well  as  in  form;  ahd 
the  imagery  of  it  is  consistently  main- 
tained throughout,  as  are  also  the  del- 
icate tenderness  of  the  tone  and  the 


yearning  wistfulness  of  the  sentiment 
And  is  there  not  a  grave  beauty,  both 
in  the  conception  and  wording  of 
this?— 

Farewell  has  long  been  said;     I  have 
foregone  thee; 
I  never  name  thee  even. 
But  how  shall  I  learn   virtue  and   yet 
shun  thee? 
For  thou  art  so  near  Heaven 
That   heavenward   meditations     pause 
upon  thee. 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  great  when 
there  is  so  much  that  is  quotable;  but 
we  must  pass  on  from  this  deft  mis- 
tress of  expression  to  the  poems  of  a 
young  writer  whose  life  ended  when 
her  artistic  career  had  barely  begun. 
The  poems  of  Amy  Levy  are  shadowed 
by  a  morbid  strain:  they  are  a  cry 
rather  than  song.  Not  destitute  of  re- 
.flective  power  and  with  a  measure  of 
dramatic  intuition,  the  sad  side  of  life, 
its  emptiness,  weariness,  disappoint- 
ments, has  so  impressed  itself  upon  her 
heart  and  brain  that  her  eyes  are  all^ 
but  blind  to  the  sunlight.  It  would  be 
unwarrantable  to  charge  her  dramatic 
utterances  w-ith  personal  significance, 
but  the  subjects  chosen  for  these  ut- 
terd,nces  are  always  the  same  in  kind, 
the  speakers  have  all  found  life  sad 
or  bitter;  and  in  the  lyrics  there  is  still 
the  wail  of  the  minor  key.  She  was  a 
poet  at  heart,  and  speaks  with  poet's 
words  and  by  and  through  the  similes 
and  fancies  of  a  poet;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  spirit  in  her  was  bruised, 
and  when  she  died  her  wings  had  not 
grown  strong  enough  to  lift  her  out- 
side and  beyond  herself. 

There  are  many  other  women— poets, 
or  the  writers  of  rhymes  and  verse— 
whom  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  here: 
in  the  past,  even,  they  are  not  a  few; 
and  in  present  days  their  ranks  are  en- 
larged every  month.  Mrs.  Norton  and 
t]liza  Cook;  the  delicate  sentimentality 
of  L.  E.  L.,  and  the  obvious  reflective- 
ness of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer;  Isa  Blagden  and 
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Isa  Craig-Knox;  Katherine  Tynan  and 
Mrs.  Radford;  Lady  Wilde  and  M.  B. 
Smedley;  there  is  neither  time  nor 
space  to  speak  of  all  these.  And 
amongst  the  newer  singers  are  many 
the  mention  of  whose  merits  must  be 
limited  to  the  mention  of  their  names. 
Violet  Fane  has  a  public  of  her  own; 
and  Graham  Tomson,  Mrs.  Piatt,  L.  N. 
Little  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  are 
some  of  those  who  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  day. 

Looking  back  from  the  modern  wo- 
men poets  and  their  writings  to  the 
first  woman  who  spoke  clearly  and  con- 
tinuously in  the  tongue  of  poetry,  to 
Joanna  Baillie,  we  find  many  great 
gulfs  fixed  between  them  and  her;  and 
that  this  must  of  necessity  be  so  is  ob- 
vious. For  time,  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  has  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  many  phases  of  consciousness, 
and,  as  the  consciousness  of  each  gener- 
ation is  reflected,  broadly  speaking,  by 
the  writers  of  its  day,  poetry  must  vary, 
in  subject  and  in  sentiment,  with  the 
varying  perception,  the  varying  spirit- 
ual and  mental  attributes  of  each  age. 
The  geniuses  are  always  in  advance 
of  their  age,  and  always,  in  a  sense, 
above  all  ages,  in  that  they  attain  to 
a  higher  and  wider  consciousness  than 
is  reached  by  the  ordinary  man:  yet 
the  general  consciousness  of  the  ma- 
jority is  not  without  its  influence,  even 
upon  genius;  and  the  differences  in  the 
dramatic  portraiture  of  a  Chaucer,  a 
Shakespeare,  and  a  Robert  Browning 
are  due,  not  only  to  possible  differ- 
ences in  the  quality  of  and  capacity 
for  mental  imaginative  insight  in  the 
three  poets,  but  also,  and  in  a  large 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  four- 
teenth, the  sixteenth,  and  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  the  time  was  awake  in  a 
different  degree  to  the  complexities  of 
human  nature  and  the  subtleties  of  its 
self-deceptions, 
r  The  question  of  consciousness  brings 


us  back  to  our  original  starting  point 
to  the  question  of  personality;  for  in 
personality  is  concentrated  the  sum  of 
consciousness   of  the   individual;   and 
out  of  his  consciousness  does  the  poet 
write:    of  outer  things  and  the    outer 
side  of  them;  or,  entering  the  realm  of 
thought,  of  a  wider  world,  restless  with 
problems;    or   again,    having    realized 
himself  and  his  limitations,  and  rising 
on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  the  plane 
of  intuitive  perception,  he  apprehends 
some  of  the  truths  which  lie  behind 
seeming  and  substance.    The  first  wo- 
men   poets  reflected  rather  than    af- 
fected the  age  in  which  they  lived:  it 
was  not  till  self-consciousness  urged 
them  to  speak  of  their  own  needs,  their 
own  mental  attitude,  their  own  inner 
world,  that  they  made  any  abiding  im- 
pression upon  thought  and  literature. 
But  the  revelation  of  themselves  en- 
larged   the    general    consciousness    of 
their  fellows;  and,  as  the  world  of  each 
one  of  us  is  limited  to  that  of  which 
each  one  is  aware,  the  artist  or  the 
thinker  who  unlocks  the  door  to  a  fresh 
fact  or  phase  of  existence  has  extend- 
ed   by  so  much  the    sphere  of    those 
whom  he  enlightens;  and  he  who  en- 
lightens also  influences  mankind.   The 
view  that  personality  is  the  sum  of  con- 
sciousness gives  a  further  explanation, 
too,  of  the  facts  noted  in  commenting 
upon  the  value  of  biography,  namely, 
that  that  which  is  called  the  personal 
note  is  more  pronounced  in  some  writ- 
ers than  in  others;  that  the  lives  and 
writings  of  some  authors  are  more  in  ac- 
cord than  are  those  of  others;  and  that 
the  biographies  of  men  of  action  are 
more  representative  of  their  subjects, 
than  are  the  biographies  of  writers:  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  men  whose  con- 
sciousness is  concentrated  in  deeds,  in 
passing  events,  in  the  stir  and  the  out- 
er aspects  of  life,  reveal  their  person- 
ality in  ways  much  more  direct  and 
much  easier  of  record  than  do  those 
whose  paramount  consciousness,  lying 
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beyond  the  range  of  action  and  of  the 
concrete  facts  of  life,  finds  its  fullest 
development  in  abstractions;  also  that 
they  whose  intensest  consciousness  is 
centred  thus  in  abstractions,  may  re- 
veal in  their  writings  a  self  far  differ- 
ent from  that  shown  in  daily  life;  and 
again,  that  the  man  whose  fullest  con- 
sciousness lies  in  the  realization  of  him- 
self, will  show  more  of  his  personali- 
ty in  his  writings  than  he  who  has 
either  not  attained  to  or  has  transcend- 
ed the  consciousness  of  self.  Poetry 
is  the  written  embodiment  of  the  poet's 
consciousness,  and  the  value  of  the  one 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  other. 
We  find  self-consciousness  expressing 
the  needs  and  the  attributes  of  a  sex, 
an  individual,  or  a  class;  we  find  ab- 
stract thought  or  intuitive  perception 
treating  of  ideas  and  possibilities  not 
cognizable  of  the  senses;  we  find  the 
consciousness  of  form  declaring  itself  in 
musical  sequences  of  sound,  in  metre, 
in  construction,  in  the  choice  of  words. 
Of  the  range  and  nature  of  the  con- 
sciousness peculiar  to  genius;  of  how 
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nearly  and  in  how  many  cases  women 
have  entered  upon  it;  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  positively  inherent,  devel- 
oping of  necessity,  or  exists  potentially, 
dependent  upon  conditions,  it  is  not 
possible  here  to  treat:  but  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  genius  there  is  surely  an 
element  of  prescience;  the  prophet  fore- 
knows—a quality  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion; the  seer  apprehends:  or  it  may  be 
that  the  poet,  piercing  time,  penetrates 
to  the  eternal  consciousness,  free  from 
the  distinctions  of  present,  future,  or 
past,  so  that  the  note  of  prophecy,  the 
declaration  of  truth,  is  due  no  more  to 
prophetic  or  perceptive  insight  than  to 
memory;  to  that  recollection  of  which 
Plato  spoke  long  ago.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  highest  consciousness  of  the 
poets  appears  in  their  poems,  not  in 
written  records,  biographical  or  auto- 
biographical, not  in  the  things  they  uo, 
not  in  the  character  they  display:  else 
were  they,  indeed,  men  and  women,  it 
may  be,  of  high  aims,  fine  qualities, 
and  great  achievements,  but  not  poets 
essentially,  inevitably,  and  first  of  all. 
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Outside  the  little  straw-thatched 
cafe,  in  a  small  courtyard  trellised  with 
vines,  before  a  miniature  table  painted 
in  red  and  blue  and  upon  which  stood 
a  dome-shaped  pewter  teapot  and  a 
painted  glass  half  filled  with  mint,  sat 
Amarabat,  resting  and  smoking  hemp. 
He  was  of  those  whom  Allah  in  his 
mercy  (or  because  man  in  the  Blad- 
Allah  has  made  no  railways)  has  or- 
dained to  run.  Set  upon  the  road,  his 
shoes  pulled  up,  his  waistband  tight- 
ened, in  his  hand  a  staff,  a  palm-leaf 
wallet  at  his  back,  and  in  it  bread, 
some  hemp,  a  match  or  two  (known 
to  him  as  el  spiritus),  and  a  letter  to 


take  anywhere,  crossing  the  plains, 
fording  the  streams,  struggling  along 
the  mountain  paths,  sleeping  but  fit- 
fully, a  burning  rope  steeped  in  salt- 
petre fastened  to  his  foot,  he  trotted 
day  and  night— untiring  as  a  camel, 
faithful  as  a  dog.  In  Rabat,  as  he  sat 
dozing,  watching  the  greenish  smoke 
curl  upwards  from  his  hemp  pipe,  word 
came  to  him  from  the  Khalifa  of  the 
town.  So  Amarabat  rose,  paid  for  his 
tea  with  half  a  handful  of  defaced  and 
greasy  copper  coins,  and  took  his  way 
towards  the  white  palace  with  the 
crenelated  walls,  which  on  the  cli.t, 
hanging  above  the  roaring  tide-rip.  just 
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inside  the  bar  of  the  great  river,  looks 
•at  Salee.  Around  the  horseshoe  arch- 
way of  the  gate  stood  soldiers,  wild, 
Jierce-eyed,  armed  to  the  teeth,  de- 
scendants, most  of  them,  of  the  famed 
warriors  whom  Sultan  Muley  Ismail 
(may  God  have  pardoned  him!)  bred 
for  his  service,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
<3arlylean  hero  Frederic;  and  Amar- 
abat  walked  through  them,  not  aggres- 
sively, but  with  the  staring  eyes  of  a 
confirmed  hemp-smoker,  with  the  long 
stride  of  one  who  knows  that  he  is 
born  to  run,  and  the  assurance  of  a 
man  who  waits  upon  his  lord.  Some 
time  he  waited,  whilst  the  Khalifa  dis- 
pensed what  he  thought  justice,  chaf- 
fered with  Jewish  pedlars  for  cheap 
European  goods,  gossiped  with  friends, 
looked  at  the  antics  of  a  dwarf,  or 
priced  a  Georgian  or  Circassian  girl 
brought  with  more  care  than  glass  by 
some  rich  merchant  from  the  East.  At 
last  Amarabat  stood  in  the  presence, 
and  the  Khalifa,  sitting  upon  a  pile  of 
cushions  pla;ying  with  a  Waterbury 
watch,  a  pistol  and  a  Koran  by  his  side, 
addressed  him  thus:— 

"Amarabat,  son  of  Bjorma,  my  pur- 
I)ose  is  to  send  thee  to  Tafllet,  where 
our  liege  lord  the  Sultan  lies  with  his 
camp.  Look  upon  this  glass  bowl  made 
by  the  Kaflir,  but  clear  as  is  the  crystal 
of  the  rock;  see  how  the  light  falls  on 
the  water,  and  the  shifting  colors  that 
it  makes,  as  when  the  Bride  of  the 
Rain  stands  in  the  heavens  after  a 
shower  in  spring.  Inside  are  seven 
^old  fish,  each  scale  as  bright  as  let- 
ters in  an  Indian  book.  The  Christian 
from  whom  I  bought  them  said  orig- 
inally they  came  from  the  Far  East 
where  the  Djin-descended  Jawi  live, 
the  little  yellow  people  of  the  faith. 
That  may  be,  but  such  as  they  are, 
they  are  a  gift  for  kings.  Therefore, 
take  thou  the  bowl.  Take  it  with  care, 
and  bear  it  as  it  were  thy  life.  Stay 
not,  but  in  an  hour  start  from  the  town. 
Delay  not  on  the  road,  be  careful  of  the 


fish,  cliange  not  their  water  at  the 
muddy  pool  where  tortoises  bask  in  the 
sunshine,  but  at  running  brooks;  talk 
not  to  friends,  look  not  upon  the  face 
of  woman  by  the  way,  although  she 
were  as  a  gazelle,  or  as  the  maiden  who 
When  she  walked  through  the  fields 
the  sheep  stopped  feeding  to  admire. 
Stop  not,  but  run  through  day  and 
night,  pass  thou  the  Atlas  at  the  Glaui; 
beware  of  frost,  cover  the  bowl  with 
thine  own  haik;  upon  the  other  side 
shield  me  the  bowl  from  the  Saharan 
sun,  and  drink  not  of  the  water  if  thoii 
pass  a  day  athirst  when  toiling  through 
the  sand.  Break  not  the  bowl  and  see 
the  fish  arrive  in  Tafilet,  and  then  pre- 
sent them,  with  this  letter,  to  our  lord. 
Allah  be  with  you,  and  his  prophet; 
go,  and  above  all  things  see  thou  break- 
est  not  the  bowl."  And  Amarabat,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  his  kind,  taking  the 
bowl  of  gold  fish,  placed  one  hand  up- 
on his  heart  and  said:  "Inshallah,  it 
shall  be  as  thou  hast  said.  God  gives 
the  feet  and  lungs,  he  also  gives  the 
luck  upon  the  road." 

So  he  passed  out  under  the  horseshoe 
arch,  holding  the  bowl  almost  at  arm's 
length  so  as  not  to  touch  his  legs,  and 
with  the  palmetto  string  by  which  he 
carried  it,  bound  round  with  rags. 
The  soldiers  looked  at  him,  but  spoke 
not,  and  their  eyes  seemed  to  see  far 
away,  and  to  pass  over  all  in  the  mid- 
dle distance,  though  no  doubt  they 
marked  the  smallest  detail  of  his  gait 
and  dress.  He  passed  between  the 
horses  of  the  guard,  all  standing  nod- 
ding under  the  fierce  sun,  the  reins 
tied  to  the  cantles  of  their  high  red 
saddles,  a  boy  in  charge  of  every  two 
or  three:  he  passed  beside  the  camels 
resting  by  the  well,  the  donkeys  stand- 
ing dejected  by  the  firewood  they  had 
brought:  passed  women,  veiled  white 
figures  going  to  the  baths,  and  passing 
underneath  the  lofty  gateway  of  the 
town,  exchanged  a  greeting  with  a  half- 
mad,  half -religious  beggar  just  outside 
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the  walls,  and  then  emerged  nppn  the 
sandy  road,  between  the  aloe  hedges, 
which  skirts  along  the  sea.  So  as  he 
walked,  httle  by  little  he  fell  into  his 
stride;  then  got  his  second  wind,  and 
smoking  now  and  then  a  pipe  of  hemp, 
began,  as  Arabs  say,  to  eat  the  miles, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon,  his  stick 
stuck  down  between  his  shirt  and 
back,  the  knob  protruding  over  the  left 
shoulder  like  the  hilt  of  a  two-handed 
sword.  And  still  he  held  the  precious 
bowl  from  Franquestan,  in  which  the 
golden  fish  swam  to  and  fro,  diving 
and  circling  in  the  sunlight,  or  flapped 
their  tails  to  steady  themselves  as  the 
water  danced  with  the  motion  of  his 
steps.  Never  before  in  his  experience 
had  he  been  charged  with  such  a  mis- 
sion, never  before  been  sent  to  stand 
before  Allah's  vicegerent  upon  earth. 
But  still  the  strangeness  of  his  business 
was  what  pre-occupied  him  most.  The 
fish  like  molten  gold,  the  water  to  be 
changed  only  at  running  streams,  the 
fish  to  be  preserved  from  frost  and 
sun;  and  then  the  bowl:  had  not  the 
Khalifa  said  at  the  last  "Beware, 
break  not  the  bowl?"  So  it  appeared 
to  him  that  most  undoubtedly  a  charm 
was  in  the  fish  and  in  the  bowl,  for 
who  sends  common  fish  on  such  a  jour- 
ney through  the  land?  Then  he  re- 
solved at  any  hazard  to  bring  them 
safe  and  keep  the  bowl  intact,  and 
trotting  onward,  smoked  his  hemp,  and 
wondered  why  he  of  all  men  should 
have  had  the  luck  to  bear  the  precious 
gift.  He  knew  he  kept  his  law,  at 
least  as  far  as  a  poor  man  can  keep  it, 
prayed  when  he  thought  of  prayer,  or 
was  assailed  by  terror  in  the  night 
alone  upon  the  plains;  fasted  in  Ram- 
adan, although  most  of  his  life  was 
one  continual  fast;  drank  of  the  shame- 
ful but  seldom,  and  on  the  sly,  so  as  to 
give  offence  to  no  believer,  and  seldom 
looked  upon  the  face  of  the  strange 
women,  Daughters  of  the  Illegitimate, 
whom  Sidna  Mohammed  himself  has 


said,  avoid.  But  all  these  things  he 
knew  were  done  by  many  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  so  he  did  not  set  up  himself 
as  of  exceeding  virtue,  but  rather  left 
the  praise  to  God,  who  helped  his 
slave  with  strength  to  keep  his  law. 
Then  he  left  ofC  thinking,  judging  the 
matter  was  ordained,  and  trotted,  trot- 
ted over  the  burning  plains,  the  gold- 
fish dancing  in  the  water  as  the  miles 
melted  and  passed  away. 

Duar  and  Kasbah,  castles  of  the 
Caids,  Arabs'  black  tents,  suddra  zar- 
ibas, camels  grazing— antediluvian  in 
appearance— on  the  little  hills,  the  mud- 
dy streams  edged  all  along  the  banks 
with  oleanders,  the  solitary  horsemen 
holding  their  long  and  brass-hooped 
guns  like  spears,  the  white-robed  noise- 
less-footed travellers  on  the  roads,  the 
chattering  storks  upon  the  village 
mosques,  the  cow-birds  sitting  on  the 
cattle  in  the  fields— he  saw,  but  marked 
not,  as  he  trotted  on.  Day  faded  into 
night,  no  twilight  intervening,  and  +he 
stars  shone  out,  Soheil  and  Rigel  with 
Betelgeuse  and  Aldebaran,  and  the 
three  bright  lamps  which  the  cursed 
Christians  know  as  the  Three  Maries- 
called,  he  supposed,  after  the  mother  of 
their  prophet,  and  still  he  trotted  on. 
Then  by  the  side  of  a  lone  palm-tree 
springing  up  from  a  cleft  In  a  tall  rock, 
an  island  on  the  plain,  he  stopped  to 
pray;  and  sleeping,  slept  but  fitfully, 
the  strangeness  of  the  business  making 
him  wonder;  and  he  who  cavils  over 
matters  in:  the  night  can  never  rest, 
for  thus  the  jackal  and  the  hyena  pass 
their  nights  talking  and  reasoning 
about  the  thoughts  which  fill  their 
minds  when  men  lie  with  their  faces 
covered  in  their  haiks,  and  after  prayer 
sleep.  Rising  after  an  hour  or  two 
and  going  to  the  nearest  stream,  he 
changed  the  water  of  his  fish,  leaving 
a  little  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and 
dipping  with  his  brass  drinking  cup  iur 
to  the  stream  for  fear  of  accidents.  He 
passed  the  Kasbah  of  el  Daudi,  passed 
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the  land  of  the  Rahamna,  accursed  folk 
always  in  siha,  saw  the  great  snowy 
wall  of  Atlas  rise,  skirted  Marakesh, 
the  Kutubieh,  rising  first  from  the 
plain  and  sinking  last  from  sight  as  he 
approaclied  the  mountains  and  left  the 
great  white  city  sleeping  in  the  plain. 

Little  by  little  the  country  altered  as 
he  ran:  cool  streams  for  muddy  rivers, 
groves  of  almond  trees,  ashes  and 
elms,  with  grape  vines  binding  them 
together  as  the  liana  binds  the  canela 
and  the  urunday  in  the  dark  forests  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay.  At  midday, 
when  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  when 
locusts,  whirring  through  the  air,  sank 
in  the  dust  as  flying  fish  sink  in  the 
waves,  when  palm  trees  seem  to  nod 
their  heads,  and  lizards  are  abroad 
drinking  the  heat  and  basking  in  the 
rays,  when  the  dry  air  shimmers,  and 
sparks  appear  to  dance  before  the  trav- 
eller's eye,  and  a  thin,  reddish  dust  lies 
on  the  leaves,  on  clothes  of  men,  and 
upon  every  hair  of  horses'  coats,  he 
reached  a  spring.  A  river  springing 
from  a  rock,  or  issuing  after  running 
underground,  had  formed  a  little  pond. 
Around  the  edge  grew  bulrushes,  great 
catmace,  water  soldiers,  tall  arums  and 
metallic-looking  sedge  grass,  which 
gave  an  air  as  of  an  outpost  of  the 
tropics  lost  in  the  desert  sand.  Fish 
played  beneath  the  rock  where  the 
stream  issued,  flitting  to  and  fro  or 
hanging  suspended  for  an  instant  in  the 
clear  stream,  and  darted  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  sides;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pond  enormous  tortoises,  hor- 
rid and  antediluvian  looking,  basked 
with  their  backs  awash  or  raised  their 
heads  to  snap  at  flies,  and  all  about 
them  hung  a  dark  and  fetid  slime. 

A  troop  of  thin  brown  Arab  girls 
filled  their  tall  amphorae  whilst  wash- 
ing in  the  pond.  Placing  his  bowl  of 
fish  upon  a  jutting  rock,  the  messenger 
drew  near.  "Gazelles,"  he  said,  "will 
one  of  you  give  me  fresh  water  for 
the  Sultan's  golden  fish?"     Laughing 


and  giggling,  the  girls  drew  near, 
looked  at  the  bowl,  had  never  seen  such 
fish.  "Allah  is  great;  why  do  you  not 
let  them  go  in  the  pond  and  play  a  lit- 
tle with  their  brothers?"  And  Amar- 
abat  with  a  shiver  answered,  "Play, 
let  them  play!  and  if  they  come  not 
back  my  life  will  answer  for  it."  Fear 
fell  upon  the  girls,  and  one  advancing, 
holding  the  skirt  of  her  long  shift  be- 
tween her  teeth  to  veil  her  face,  poured 
water  from  her  amphora  upon  the  fish. 

Then  Amarabat,  setting  down  his 
precious  bowl,  drew  from  his  wallet  a 
pomegranate  and  began  to  eat,  and  for 
a  farthing  buying  a  piece  of  bread  from 
the  women,  was  satisfied,  and  after 
smoking,  slept,  and  dreamed  he  was 
approaching  Tafilet;  he  saw  the  palm 
trees  rising  from  the  sand;  the  gardens; 
all  the  oasis  stretching  beyond  his 
sight;  at  the  edge  the  Sultan's  camp, 
a  town  of  canvas,  with  the  horses, 
camels,  and  the  mules  picketed  all  in 
rows,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
duar  the  Sultan's  tent,  like  a  great 
palace  all  of  canvas,  shining  in  the  sun. 
All  this  he  saw,  and  saw  himself  enter- 
ing the  camp,  delivering  up  his  fish, 
perhaps  admitted  to  the  sacred  tent,  or 
at  least  paid  by  a  vizier,  as  one  who 
has  performed  his  duty  well.  The  slow 
match  blistering  his  foot,  he  woke  to 
find  himself  alone,  the  "gazelles"  de- 
parted, and  the  sun  shining  on  the 
bowl,  making  the  fish  appear  more 
magical,  more  wondrous,  brighter,  and 
more  golden  than  before. 

And  so  he  took  his  way  along  the 
winding  Atlas  paths,  and  slept  at  Dem- 
nats,  then,  entering  the  mountains,  met 
long  trains  of  travellers  going  to  the 
south.  Passing  through  groves  of  chest- 
nuts, walnut  trees  and  hedges  thick 
with  blackberries  and  travellers'  joy, 
he  climbed  through  vineyards  rich 
with  black  Atlas  grapes,  and  passed 
the  flat  mud-built  Berber  villages  nest- 
ling against  the  rocks.  Eagles  flew  by 
and  moufflons  gazed  at  him  from  the 
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peaks,  and  from  the  thickets  of  lent- 
isous  and  dwarf  arbutus  wild  boars 
appeared,  grunted,  and  slowly  walked 
across  the  path,  and  still  he  climbed, 
the  icy  wind  from  off  the  snow  chilling 
him  in  his  cotton  shirt,  for  his  warm 
Tadla  haik  was  long  ago  wrapped 
round  the  bowl  to  shield  the  precious 
fish.  Crossing  the  Wad  Ghadat,  the 
current  to  his  chin,  his  bowl  of  fish 
held  in  one  hand,  he  struggled  on.  The 
Berber  tribesmen  at  Tetsula  and  Zark- 
ten,  hard-featured,  shaved  but  for  a 
chin  tuft,  and  robed  in  their  uchnifs 
with  the  curious  eye  woven  in  the 
skirt,  saw  he  was  a  rekass,  or 
thought  the  fish  not  worth  their  notice, 
so  gave  him  a  free  road.  Night  caught 
him  at  the  stone-built,  antediluvian- 
looking  Kasbah  of  the  Glaui,  perched 
in  the  eye  of  the  pass,  with  the  small 
plain  of  Telnet  two  thousand  feet  be- 
low. OfE  the  high  snow  peaks  came  a 
whistling  wind,  water  froze  solid  in  all 
the  pots  and  pans,  earthenware  jars 
and  bottles  throughout  the  castle,  save 
in  the  bowl  which  Amarabat,  shivering 
and  miserable,  wrapped  in  his  haik 
and  held  close  to  the  embers,  hearing 
the  muezzin  at  each  call  to  prayers, 
praying  himself  to  keep  awake  so  that 
his  fish  might  live.  Dawn  saw  him  on 
the  trail,  the  bowl  wrapped  in  a  woolen 
rag,  and  the  fish  fed  with  bread- 
crumbs, but  himself  hungry  and  his 
head  swimming  with  want  of  sleep, 
with  smoking  Mef,  and  with  the  bit- 
ter wind  which  from  El  Tisi  N' Glaui 
flagellates  the  road.  Right  through  the 
valley  of  Teluet  he  still  kept  on,  and 
day  and  night  still  trotting,  trotting 
on,  changing  his  bowl  almost  instinc- 
tively from  hand  to  hand,  a  broad  leaf 
floating  on  the  top  to  keep  the  water 
still,  he  left  Agurzga,  with  its  twin 
castles,  Ghresat  and  Dads,  behind. 
Then  rapidly  descending,  in  a  day  he 
reached  an  oasis  between  Todghra  and 
Ferkla,  and  rested  at  a  village  for  the 
night.     Sheltered   by  palm  trees  and 


hedged  round  with  cactuses  and  aloes, 
either  to  keep  out  thieves  or  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  thorniness  of  life,  the  vil- 
lage lay,  looking  back  on  the  white  At- 
las gaunt  and  mysterious,  and  on  the 
other  side  towards  the  brown  Sahara, 
land  of  the  palm  tree  (Belad-el-Jerid), 
the  refuge  of  the  true  Ishmaelite;  for 
in  the  desert,  learning,  good  faith,  and 
hospitality  can  still  be  found— at  least, 
so  Arabs  say. 

Orange  and  azofaifa  trees,  with  al- 
monds, sweet  limes  and  walnuts,  stood 
up  against  the  waning  light,  outlined 
in  the  clear  atmosphere  almost  so 
sharply  as  to  wound  the  eye.  Around 
the  well  goats  and  sheep  lay,  whilst 
a  girl  led  a  camel  round  the  Noria 
track;  women  sat  here  and  there  and 
gossiped,  with  their  tall  earthenware 
jars  stuck  by  the  point  into  the  ground, 
and  waited  for  their  turn,  just  as  they 
did  in  the  old  times,  so  far  removed 
from  us,  but  which  in  Arab  life  is  but 
as  yesterday,  when  Jacob  cheated  Esau, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  Arab  life  was 
photographed  for  us  by  the  writers 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
self -same  scene  which  has  been  acted 
every  evening  for  two  thousand  years 
throughout  North  Africa,  since  the  ad- 
venturous ancestors  of  the  tribesmen 
of  to-day  left  Hadrumut  or  Yemen,  and 
upon  which  Allah  looks  down  approv- 
ingly, as  recognizing  that  the  traditions 
of  his  first  recorded  life  have  been  well 
kept.  Next  day  he  trotted  through  the 
barren  plain  of  Seddat,  the  Jibel  Sa- 
ghra  making  a  black  line  on  the  horizon 
to  the  south.  Here  Berber  tribes  sweep 
in  their  razzias  like  hawks;  but  who 
would  plunder  a  rekass  carrying  a 
bowl  of  fish?  Crossing  the  dreary 
plain  and  dreaming  of  his  entry  into 
Tafilet,  which  now  was  almost  in  his 
reach  not  two  days  distant,  the  sun 
beating  on  his  head,  the  water  almost 
boiling  in  the  bowl,  hungry  and  foot- 
sore, and  in  the  state  betwixt  waking 
and  sleep  into  which  those  who  smoke 
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hemp     on     journeys     often     get,     he 
brianehed    away  upon  a  trail    leading 
towards  the  south.    Between  the  oases 
of  Todghra  and  Ferkla,   nothing  but 
stone  and  sand,  black  stones  on  yel- 
low   sand;  sand,  and  yet  more    sand, 
and  then  again  stretches  of  blackish 
rocks  with  a  suddra  bush  or  two,  and 
here  and  there  a  colocynth,  bitter  and 
beautiful  as  love  or  life,  smiling  up  at 
the  traveller  from  amongst  the  stones. 
Towards  midday  the  path  led  towards 
a  sandy  tract  all  overgrown  with  san- 
darac  bushes  and  crossed  by  trails  of 
jackals  and  hyenas,  then  it  quite  dis- 
appeared, and  Amarabat  waking  from 
his   dream   saw  he  was  lost.    Like  a 
good  shepherd,  his  first  thought  was 
for  his  fish;  for  he  imagined  the  last 
few  hours  of  sun  had  made  them  faint, 
and    one  of  them    looked  heavy    and 
swam  sideways  and  the  rest  kept  rising 
to  the  surface  in  an  uneasy  way.    Not 
for  a  moment  was  Amarabat  fright- 
ened, but  looked  about  for  some  known 
landmark,  and  finding  none  started  to 
go  back  on  his  trail.    But  to  his  horror 
the  wind  which  always  sweeps  across 
the  Sahara  had  covered  up  his  tracks, 
and  on  the  stony  paths  which  he  had 
passed  his  feet  had  left  no  prints.  Then 
Amarabat,  the  first  moments  of  despair 
passed  by,  took  a  long  look  at  the  hori- 
zon, tightened  his  belt,  pulled  up  his 
slipper  heels,  covered  his  precious  bowl 
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with  a  corner  of  his  robe,  and  started 
doggedly    back    upon     the     road     he 
thought  he  traversed  on  the  deceitful 
path.     How  long  he  trotted,  what  he 
endured,  whether  the  fish  died  first,  or 
if   he  drank,  or,  faithful  to   the   last, 
thirsting  met  death,  no  one  can  say. 
Most  likely  wandering  in  the  waste  of 
sandhills    and    of    suddra    bushes    he 
stumbled    on,     smoking    his    hashish 
while  it  lasted,  turning  to  Mecca  at  the 
time  of  prayer,  and  trotting  on  more 
feebly  (for  he  was  born  to  run),  till  he 
sat  down  beneath  the  sun-dried  bushes 
where    the   Shinghiti    on  his    Mehari 
found  him  dead  beside  the  trail.  Under 
a    stunted    sandarac    tree,    the    head 
turned  to  the  east,  his  body  lay,  swol- 
len and  distorted  by  the  pangs  of  thirst, 
the  tongue  protruding  rough  as  a  par- 
rot's,   and  beside  him    lay  the    seven 
golden  fish,  once  bright  and  shining  as 
the    pure    gold    when    the    goldsmith 
pours  it  molten  from  his  pot,  but  now 
turned  black  and  bloated,  stiff,  dry,  and 
dead.     Life  the  mysterious,  the  mock- 
ing, the  inscrutable,  unseizable,  the  un- 
comprehended  essence  of  nothing  and 
of  everything  had  fled,  both  from  the 
faithful  messenger  and  from  his  fish. 
But  the  Khalifa's  parting  caution  had 
been  well  obeyed,  for  l3y  the  tree,  un- 
broken, the  crystal  bowl  still  glistened 
beautiful  as  gold,  in  the  fiierce  rays  of 
the  Saharan  sun. 

R.  B.  Cunningliame  Graham. 
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Make  haste,  my  soul,  the  Wise  Man   whispered,  go  I 
Gather  the  golden    ears    before    the  snow; 
There  is  no  harvest  after  death.  But  low. 

The  Shining  One  replied,  It  is  not  so. 

Philip  Henry  Savage. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  CRITIQUE  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING.* 


Not  long  ago  an  English  paper  an- 
nounced that  Rudyard  Kipling  was 
said  to  have  received  the  substantial 
honorarium  of  a  shilling  a  vrord  from 
a  London  magazine  for  a  new  story. 
Boston  must  have  "heard  of  that;  for 
two  editors  of  that  city  of  culture  unit- 
ed to  pay  a  sum  total  of  £500  for  50,- 
000  words  by  Kipling,  which  makes 
twice  as  much,  or  two  shillings  a  word. 
This  instance  shows  that  Kipling  is  one 
of  the  most  read  of  English  novelists 
of  the  present  day;  and  perhaps  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  is  the 
favorite  one.  The  daily  papers,  head- 
ed by  the  Times,  unhesitatingly  call 
him  "the  greatest  English  author." 
After  the  appearance  of  "Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,"  the  Daily  Telegraph 
writes:  "Who  can  deny  his  strength, 
his  virility,  his  dramatic  sense,  his 
imaginative  wealth,  his  masterful  gen- 
ius? He  is  like  a  young  and  sportive 
Titan,  pihng  Pelion  and  Ossa  in  reck- 
less ambition  to  scale  Olympus;  he  is 
always  renewing  his  strength  like  an 
eagle  and  rejoicing  like  a  giant  to  run 
his  course."  Shortly  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  latest  verse,  "The  Seven 
Seas,"  we  read  in  the  Standard:  "It 
is  commonly  known  that  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  a  happy  faculty  for  writ- 
ing verse  of  all  sorts,  but  what  is  less 


understood  is  that  he  is  a  philosopher. 
He  would  himself  be  the  first  to  dis- 
claim being  possessed  of  a  mission,  but 
it  stands  revealed  in  the  volume  pub- 
lished today."  But  even  the  better 
magazines  and  literary  reviews  are 
full  of  .his  praise,  and  see  in  him  an 
"author  who  is  destined  to  mark  a  de- 
cisive chapter  in  English  literature." 
The  Athenaeum^  and  the  Acad- 
emy^ boldly  place  him  beside  Dick- 
ens and  Smollet;  and  all  the  critics, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  united 
in  the  opinion  that  life  as  it  beats  to- 
day in  nature  and  humanity  is  truly 
mirrored  in  Kipling's  works  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  judgment  of  the 
press  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  quality  essential  to  a  good 
novel  or  a  good  poem  which,  according 
to  the  common  judgment  of  the  press, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Kipling.  Nay, 
the  young  author  is  even  called  a  gen- 
ius; for  the  Times  says  of  his  "Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads,"  "unmistakable 
genius  rings  in  every  line,"  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  adds,  "and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is?"  The  superficial  crit- 
icism now  prevalent  in  this  English  pa- 
pers only  too  often  aims  at  discovering 
a  genius  in  every  new  and  interesting 
author,  and  because  it  amounts  for  the 
most  part  only  to  mere  puffing,  it  is  of 


*  Translated   for   The   Living    Age    by    Arthur 
Beatty. 
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little  value  in  determining  the  wortli 
of  modern  literary  productions. 

The  fairest  appreciation  of  Kipling 
is  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review;^ 
and  a  good,  intelligent  presentation  of 
his  stories  is  given  by  Edmund  Gosse 
in  the  Century,*  together  with  strik- 
ing critical  observations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  for  the  most  part  too  lauda- 
tory. Since  an  excessive  appreciation 
of  an  author  naturally  never  fails  to 
provolie  a  corresponding  depreciation, 
the  voices  of  carping  critics  have  also 
made  themselves  heard  in  the  English 
papers,  most  emphatically  regarding 
him  as  a  thing  of  little  worth,  and  hold- 
ing him  up  to  the  severest  ridicule.^ 
Although  I  have  paid  due  regard  to  the 
significance  of  English  criticism,  I  have 
aimed  to  add  something  new  to  the 
criticism  of  Kipling  and  his  place  in  the 
modern  English  novel  from  the  more 
impartial  standpoint  of  a  German.  I 
have  aimed  before  everything  to  arouse 
the  lacking  interest  of  the  friends  of 
English  literature  in  its  chief  living 
representative. 

How  is  it  that  Kipling  obtained  such 
great  applause  with  such  unheard-of 
rapidity?  Do  the  excellences  of  his  so 
much  admired  writings  explain  their 
success?  Except  the  newspapers  and 
journals,  novels  have  the  largest  pub- 
lic: they  are  almost  the  only  books  read 
by  everybody.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
such  publications  as  rise  only  a  little 
above  mediocrity  or  even  such  as  bring 
some  variety  to  the  mass  of  reading 
matter,  are  marked  out  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  greeted  with  loud  acclaim. 
NoA'-elists  and  poets  overrun  Great  Brit- 
ain more  than  any  other  country:  their 
number  is  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
And,  moreover,  the  craze  for  reading 
is  nowhere  so  rife  as  there.  When  the 
Englishman  is  not  busy  making  money 
he  is  reading.  When  the  Londoner 
turns  from  his  office  of  an  evening  and 


takes  his  seat  in  the  'bus,  he  follows 
the  example  of  the  other  passengers 
and  takes  his  book  out  of  the  brown 
leather  bag  which  every  one  carries, 
just  as  he  has  done  in  the  morning  on 
his  way  to  business.  Even  the  coach- 
man utilizes  every  moment  of  quiet  on 
his  high  seat  in  studying  the  penny  pa- 
per. Most  frequently  the  first  walk 
after  dinner  leads  to  the  Public  Libra- 
ry, where  the  latest  newspapers  and 
journals  are  looked  through,  and  books 
are  exchanged.  On  Sundays  people  are 
absorbed  in  the  Bible  and  edifying 
works,  in  so  far  as  time  allows;  for 
the  day  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with 
public  worship.  But  every  one  who 
has  really  literary  inclinations  occupies 
his  place  daily  in  the  reading  room  of 
the  British  Museum.  Here  the  literary 
"feminality"  of  London  is  also  well 
represented;  and  one  sees  with  his  own 
eyes  how  out  of  ten  books  the  eleventh 
slowly  but  surely  approaches  comple- 
tion. Indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
English  "lady  authors"  have  a  perfect 
understanding  among  themselves  on 
the  matter  of  compilation;  and  they 
know  the  point  of  view  from  which  to 
compose  their  works  to  please  the  pub- 
lic. Originality  is  not  always  needed 
in  this  process;  for  if  there  be  a  scarci- 
ty of  the  creative  imagination,  and  if 
ideas  should  not  come  from  books,  even 
after  persistent  wallowing  in  them, 
then  people  go  to— an  agent.  One  of 
these,  himself  the  author  of  popular 
works,  declares  himself  ready  "to  as- 
sist and  advise  authors  in  the  writing 
and  publication  of  their  own  books — 
ideas,  suggestions."  These  agents,  who 
boast  of  their  first-class  connections, 
usually  have  the  kindness  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  works  prepared  under 
their  auspices.  Soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  these  worlds  the  enraptured 
author  reads  this  flattering  notice: 
"Everybody  must  read  this  novel  with 
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great  interest  and  pleasure.  It  rivets 
the  attention  to  the  very  last.  The 
plot  is  out  of  the  common.  The  chief 
characters  are  cleverly  sketched  and 
well  contrasted.  The  style  is  sound 
and  clear,  sometimes  original."  What 
I  quote  here  is  not  mere  invention,  but 
a  word  for  word  extract  from  the  no- 
tice of  a  booli  which  was  prepared  with 
the  before-mentioned  assistance,  and 
which  soon  had  the  experience  of  run- 
ning into  a  second  edition.  But  are  re- 
views which  contain  nothing  more 
than  such  phrases  not  worse  than  the 
most  disparaging  criticism?  To  be 
sure,  mere  laudatory  commonplaces  are 
the  best  means  of  making  bad  books 
appear  entirely  worthless  in  the  eyes 
of  informed  readers;  but  they  only  too 
often  secure  for  them  a  good  sale 
among  the  masses.  Now  of  course  I 
do  not  say  that  the  majority  of  writ- 
ers take  refuge  with  an  agent.  I  only 
say  that  a  reference  to  this  will  offer 
a  new  reason  for  the  astonishing  pro- 
ductivity in  England;  and  this  fact  is 
characteristic  both  of  the  incredible 
vanity  and  passion  of  the  Englishwo- 
man to  see  herself  in  print,  and  also 
shows  the  mercenary,  conscienceless 
standpoint  of  many  English  literati, 
such  as  these  agents,  who  gather  in 
so  many  "ideas"  and  "suggestions" 
that  they  may  dispose  of  them  to  oth- 
ers for  money.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  English  .lournals  and  penny  papers 
is  so  great  that  even  the  most  misera- 
ble hodge-podge  may  always  count  on 
being  acceptable  somewhere  or  other; 
and  even  in  the  case  of  voluminous 
works  the  risk  of  those  authors  who 
pay  for  the  printing  is  not  too  great, 
since  cunning  pufRng  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  influence  which  chiefly  deter- 
mines sales  in  England,  even  in  the 
boolc:  business.  Here  we  have  in  mind 
the  innumerable  herd  of  novelists  who 
are  of  the  mediocre.  The  writers  of  the 
distinctively  average  class,  as  the  mod- 
ern literature  of  every  people  shows. 


produce  work  which  can  be  called 
neither  good  nor  bad.  They  write 
pleasantly  and  skilfully,  and  deserve 
blame  only  because  they  do  not  tell 
anything  of  importance  or  interest,  do 
not  fill  any  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  and  do  not  throw  suf- 
ficient light  on  the  situations  and  char- 
acters with  which  they  deal.  To  the 
better  class  of  authors,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  attained  most  impor- 
tance in  later  years,  belong  Stevenson, 
Meredith,  Rider  Haggard,  Marie  Corel- 
li,  Barrie,  Blackmore,  Jerome,  Russell, 
Helen  Mathers,  and  a  dozen  others, 
whom  the  public  calls  "classic."  In 
the  front  ranks  of  these,  then,  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  his  place. 

The  speed  with  which  Kipling  has 
so  suddenly  come  into  prominence  he 
owes  not  only  to  his  talent  for  narra- 
tion, but  also  to  his  originality.  This 
is  clearly  seen  in  a  two-fold  relation— 
in  the  choice  of  material,  and  in  the 
method  of  presentation.  Besides  the 
stamp  of  absolute  novelty  on  his  writ- 
ings, two  other  favorable  conditions 
have  increased  the  enthusiasm  for  Kip- 
ling—his remarkable  youth  and  his  as- 
tonishing productivity.  Born  in  Bom- 
bay, December,  1865,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's literary  activity  began  unusually 
early.  He  held  the  position  of  assist- 
ant editor  on  the  lahore  Civil  and  Mil- 
itary Gazette  "when  he  was  a  boy 
fresh  from  school."®  His  first  verse 
and  sketches  were  published  in  this 
Indian  paper  in  1883,  and  the  first  col- 
lection of  his  verse,  "Departmental  Dit- 
ties," was  published  three  years  later. 
His  fame  was  established  when,  in 
1886,  his  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills," 
soon  followed  by  "Soldiers  Three,'* 
"The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  "In  Black 
and  White,"  "Under  the  Deodars," 
"The  Phantom  Rickshaw,"  and  "Woe 
Willie  Winkle,"  were  published  in 
an  Indian  Railway  Library  (Allaha- 
bad), and  forced  the  English  people  to 
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exclaim,  "A  capital  raconteur!  a 
stronger  Dickens!" 

We  will  now  explain  wherein  con- 
sists the  originality  of  Kipling  in  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject, as  compared  with  the  method  of 
the  contemporary  English  novel,  be- 
cause that  is  the  chief  charm  of  his 
writings;  and  from  this  we  can  most 
readily  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  Kip- 
ling's characteristic  merits. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  writer  whose 
home  is  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits 
of  England  to  free  himself  of  national 
prejudices  and  habits  so  far  as  to  be- 
come an  unprejudiced  observer  of  nat- 
ure and  humanity,  and  to  see  in  even 
the  meanest  of  his  brethren  a  man  like 
unto  himself  and  worthy  of  study.  The 
Englishman  leads  a  self-contained  life; 
friendships  are  a  rarity,  and  he  lives 
for  his  business  and  his  domestic  life. 
As  a  result,  in  society,  where  the  inter- 
course is  purely  formal,  he  does  not 
come  more  closely  into  human  relations 
with  his  equals.  Above  all  things  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  people  of 
the  lower  classes  is  foreign  to  his  nat- 
ure; and  as  his  aristocratic  literature 
truly  shows,  he  knows  the  masses  of 
humanity,  the  common  people  and  the 
army,  not  in  their  individual  character- 
istics, but  only  as  abstract  concep- 
tions. To  be  sure  there  exist  many 
clearly-cut  types  of  single  characters 
from  these  circles;  but  these  are  rep- 
resentative of  a  whole  class  of  men  or 
often  only  a  product  of  the  imagination, 
rather  than  truly  living  persons  with 
bones,  flesh  and  blood,  as  daily  life  re- 
veals them.  The  writings  of  Kipling 
present  the  sharpest  contrast  to  this; 
all  of  them,  from  the  first  weak  at- 
tempts at  poetry  to  the  latest  best  sto- 
ries and  novels,  have  a  thoroughly  un- 
conventional, original  character.  Kip- 
ling had  the  good  fortune  to  be  reared 
in  India,  far  from  English  society, 
where  he  lived  in  immediate  contact 
with  nature.     "In  this  country  where 


you  really  see  humanity— raw,  brown, 
naked  humanity— with  nothing  be- 
tween it  and  the  blazing  sliy,  and  only 
the  used-up,  over-handled  earth  under 
foot,  the  notion  somehow  dies  away, 
and  most  people  come  back  to  simpler 
theories."'  Nature  has  also  endowed 
him  with  warm  sympathy  for  this  land 
and  its  inhabitants;  and  in  these  inti- 
mate relations  with  his  environment 
lies  the  secret  of  his  powerful  realism, 
which  has  riveted  the  gaze  of  the  pub- 
lic for  a  long  time  on  his  pictures  ex- 
clusively, and  has  made  all  others  ap- 
pear colorless  beside  them.  Kipling 
holds  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  worst 
and  lowest  men— the  British  soldier, 
the  native  and  the  outcast;  for  he  de- 
lights in  their  manner  of  life,  he  loves 
to  pass  days  in  the  barrack-room,  in 
the  opium-shops  of  lahore,  or  in  the 
huts  of  the  hill-country;  and  the  vivid 
impressions  which  he  receives  of  the 
outer  and  inner  life  of  these  men  he 
sketches  on  the  spot,  as  it  were,  with- 
out attempting  to  lend  to  the  picture 
a  deliberately  artistic  value.  The 
characteristic  mark  of  all  his  writings 
is,  therefore,  an  astonishing  intimacy 
with  the  habits  and  experiences  of  indi- 
vidual persons  which  were  known  to 
the  Englishman  not  in  their  individual- 
ity, but  only  as  men  with  certain  virt- 
ues and  vices.  The  Briton  feels  him- 
self master  of  the  world.  His  ships 
rule  the  seas,  his  troops  maintain  pos- 
session of  his  colonies  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  But  fleet  and  army  exist 
in  his  mind  only  as  a  means  of  power 
and  greatness:  he  knows  their  worth 
and  reads  glorifications  of  their  deeds 
with  pride.  But  he  does  not  learn 
much  more  than  the  glory  and  bravery, 
the  endurance  and  daring  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  from  these  descrip- 
tions. Only  single,  rough  marine  fig- 
ures are  known  to  him  from  Cap- 
tain Marryat's  celebrated  descriptions, 
which  certainly  give  a  better  picture 
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of  Jack  than  the  sea  stories  of  Clark 
Russell  or  Stevenson.  Kipling  has 
done  for  the  British  soldier  what  Mar- 
ryat  has  done  for  the  British  sailor. 
I  will  not  maintain  that  Marryat's 
worth  as  a  literary  man  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  Kipling's.  The  two  authors 
have  only  this  in  common,  that  they 
introduce  their  countrymen  to  the  fort- 
unes of  individuals  which  those  great 
aggregates,  the  army  and  the  fleet,  put 
together,  and  that  they  show  these 
primitive,  robust  figures  in  their  un- 
adorned nakedness,  and  awaken  inter- 
est in  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Kipling 
has  the  advatage  over  Stevenson,  be- 
cause his  observations  are  more  deep- 
ly rooted  in  life,  and  because  his  meth- 
od of  presentation  is  more  natural;  as 
we  see,  for  example,  in  "Treasure 
Island,"  "The  Wrecker,"  or  "The  Ebb 
Tide."  Everything  that  expresses  en- 
ergy has  the  greatest  attraction  for 
Kipling,  showing  his  own  youthful, 
strong  nature;  and  therefore  his 
strength  lies  in  the  faithful  presenta- 
tion of  primitive  characters.  Kipling 
does  not  conceal  any  of  the  failings  of 
his  characters,  nor  does  he  throw  a 
veil  over  their  moral  degeneracy.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ugliness  of  actuality 
seems  more  characteristic  and  there- 
fore more  attractive.  He  quite  inten- 
tionally disdains  every  attempt  to  seek 
for  poetry  for  art's  sake"  amid  inartis- 
tic reality.  If  the  tales  and  verse  of 
Kipling  had  such  immense  success  the 
reason  for  it  lies  in  his  going  to  the 
other  extreme.  People  overlooked  the 
lack  of  one  factor  because  the  other, 
being  perceptibly  absent  from  the  av- 
erage modern  production,  was  here  im- 
pressively felt.  The  charm  of  Kipling's 
writings  therefore  lies  chiefly  in  the  un- 
usual fidelity  to  life  and  in  the  strong 
accentuation  of  the  environment,  so 
that  everything  actual  may  aid  the  in- 
tention of  the  author,  and  so  that  in- 
dividual tales  lacking  tendency  and 
ethical    aim  may    reflect  nature    and 


humanity.  The  Quarterly  Review 
draws  a  parallel  between  Kipling  and 
Balzac,  to  whom,  despite  his  faults, 
French  literature  owes  a  great  debt. 
While  this  realistic  tendency  soon  pro- 
duced fruit  in  Germany,  the  weak  at- 
tempts to  vindicate  the  rights  of  real- 
ism in  the  English  novel  have  had  but 
little  success.  The  decisive  appearance 
of  Kipling  has  convinced  the  English 
people  how  abstractly  and  untruthfully 
their  authors  write,  in  spite  of  a  Dick- 
ens; and  how  the  greater  number  of 
them  make  the  mistake  of  presenting 
"what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  noble  in 
man,  pure  and  chaste  in  woman's 
heart,"  but  fall  into  the  error  of  over- 
looking the  beautiful  in  the  actual.  The 
picture  which  Kipling  draws  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life  is  so  full  of  filth  and  rough- 
ness that  it  can  be  presented  only  by 
an  artist  who  despises  the  truth  of  the 
beautiful  as  such.  He  speaks  of  the 
frivolous  life  of  society  there  as  of  a 
necessary  evil  from  which  a  pleasure 
is  to  be  snatched,  rather  than  a  some- 
thing to  be  bewailed.  By  preference  he 
reveals  the  brutal  life  of  the  soldier, 
the  core  of  goodness  which  may  be 
hidden  in  him  shines  forth  only  ob- 
scurely. And  yet  the  author  feels  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  for  his  Mulvaney. 
His  natives,  in  the  face  of  their  sur- 
render to  their  fate,  bear  hatred  and 
envy  in  their  hearts  towards  the  for- 
eign interlopers.  In  truth,  the  mod- 
ern Indian  must  present  a  dark  pict- 
ure, not  wholly  without  sunshine,  and 
yet,  since  the  beauty  of  which  nothing 
is  deprived  is  unnoticed,  the  general 
effect  must  be  very  little  pleasing. 
Indeed,  Kipling  himself  says  that  it  is 
his  aim  to  light  up  "the  dirty  corner'* 
of  the  room;  but  we  cannot  know  this 
small  part,  even  by  the  most  circum- 
stantial description,  if  no  light  is  shed 
on  the  rest  of  the  chamber.  As  Mr. 
Barrie  says,  there  is  a  lack  of  perspec- 
tive. If  an  artist  wishes  to  represent 
a   human  hand,    however  artistic    his 
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work,  it  would  be  incomplete  if  we  had 
not  the  body  to  which  it  belongs  for 
comparison.  The  remark  of  the  artist 
that  the  hand  alone  is  not  the  whole 
figure  is  as  little  satisfying  as  Kipling's 
declaration  that  the  dirty  corner  is  not 
the  whole  room.^  Kipling,  like  a  very 
modern  young  man,  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  narrow  circle  which  he  has  chos- 
en for  himself;  and  since  he  has  hon- 
esty and  talent  enough,  he  is  success- 
ful within  his  limits  in  giving  a  most 
minute  and  detailed  picture  of  this  sec- 
tion. Unfortunately  Kipling  has  been 
too  consistently  faithful  to  his  aim  of 
regarding  the  dirty  corner  before  other 
considerations.  The  old  ideas  are  re- 
peated, from  the  earliest  attempts  up 
to  the  last  and  best  stories  and  verse, 
although  in  new  garments.  The  "De- 
partmental Ditties"  contain  the  theme 
presentations  which  deal  with  the  life 
of  Anglo-Indian  society— the  sin  against 
the  sixth  commandment.  This,  which 
he  calls  "official  sinning,"  is  certainly 
so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  that 
the  treatment  of  this  subject  necessari- 
ly exercises  a  peculiar  charm  for  an 
artist,  and  must  always  arouse  interest 
as  well.  On  this  subject  Kipling  dis- 
plays a  keen  sense  of  fitness:  he  never 
treats  of  adultery  with  frivolity.  The 
crime  exists  and  he  neither  reflects  on 
its  harmful  results  nor  dallies  over 
scenes  of  sensuality.  He  seizes  upon 
it  as  a  present  reality  and  it  offers  him 
material,,  like  all  other  reahties.  Still 
further,  it  appears  to  him  the  essence 
of  Indian  society,  and  therefore  he  puts 
it  in  the  foreground;  for  he  seeks  to 
lay  hold  not  on  the  lovely  side  of  life, 
but  on  the  characteristic.  The  gravest 
faults  have  been  attributed  to  Kipling 
in  the  Free  Review,  by  E.  Newman.® 
This  writer  ascribes  to  him  a  brutal, 
abnormal  character,  approaching  to 
madness.  But  could  a  bestial  nature 
have  a  deep  and  true  understanding  of 
children's  minds  and  for  the  tenderest 
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aspects  of  them?  Kipling's  "His  Ma- 
jesty the  King,"  "Wee  Willie  Winkie," 
and  "Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep"  fill  every 
reader  with  emotion  and  sympathy.. 
Would  we  not  prefer  to  think  that  the 
author  of  such  words  as  these  is  him- 
self abnormal?  "The  mind  of  the  child 
as  of  the  insane  is  sufficiently  abnormal 
to  be  readily  understood  by  Mr.  Kip- 
ling." The  fact  against  this  view  is 
that  Kipling's  women  are  commonly 
cold-hearted,  superficial  natures,  like 
his  favorite  figure,  the  wise,  humorous 
Mrs.  Hauksbee,  "the  most  wonderful 
woman  in  India,"  or  the  unfeeling,  am- 
bitious Maisie  in  "The  Light  That 
Failed."  In  the  portrayal  of  noble  fem- 
inine figures,  both  Meredith  and,  of 
earlier  authors,  George  Eliot,  are  far 
superior,  while  Stevenson  betrays  a. 
timidity  at  the  introduction  of  women, 
and  can  never  manage  to  be  quite  just 
to  their  characters.  The  reason  why 
women  with  tender  feelings  are  so  sel- 
dom found  in  Kipling's  stories  is  for 
the  most  part  because  he  has  never  had 
the  fortune  to  know  them  in  his  circle, 
and  has  never  felt  a  genuine  inclination 
for  a  sensitive  woman.  "Have  ye  iver 
fallen  in  love,  Sorr?"  Mulvaney  asks 
him  in  "The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd." 
When  so  addressed  he  answered  noth- 
ing, but  "preserved  the  silence  of  the 
damned;"  and  his  silence  is  rightly  in- 
terpreted in  the  added  words:  "Thin 
I  will  assume  that  ye  have  not."  The 
brutality  of  soldiers  and  officers  in 
India  doubtless  stands  out  strongly  in 
Kipling's  stories.  Has  the  author  gone 
beyond  the  truth?  The  error  is  per- 
haps only  in  the  great  clearness  with 
which  the  nature  of  that  brutality  is 
shown.  In  all  men  there  still  lurks 
something  of  the  brute;  more  in  some, 
less  in  others.  Never  before  in  English 
literature  has  any  one  so  boldly  sought 
to  convince  us  that  even  rough  men 
are  yet  so  far  removed  from  the  brute 
that  it  can  live  familiarly  with  them- 

9  p.  236. 
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Kipling  tells  frivolous  adventures,  and 
yet  we  listen  to  liim  as  if  they  were 
heroic  deeds,  which  we  should  have 
liked  to  experience.  He  carouses  with 
his  soldiers  and  laughs  at  their  jests, 
and  while  we  know  them  to  be  rough 
we  share  his  pleasures  in  them.  The 
civil  service  oflScer,  who  is  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  men,  gives  himself 
up  in  despair  to  the  feeling  of  desola- 
tion, until  he  finds  relief  and  consola- 
tion in  drunkenness;  and  we  pity  him 
and  are  not  terrified  at  the  frightful 
irregularities  to  which  vice  leads  him. 
We  must  not  forget  that  India  is  not 
a  civilized  state  in  the  European  sense. 
The  men  who  are  sent  there,  separated 
from  home  and  friends,  must  gradual- 
ly take  on  something  of  the  rough  char- 
acter of  their  environment.  Evil  ten- 
dencies there  certainly  degenerate  more 
easily  into  vices.  We  have  to  judge 
the  morality  of  such  a  country  as  if  it 
formed  a  world  by  itself.  Kipling  by 
his  candor  has  done  a  good  work,  in 
so  far  as  the  Englishman  is  in  the  hab- 
it of  ignoring  the  existence  of  vice  even 
when  he  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes;  as 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  stu- 
pid blunder  of  overlooking  virtue  when 
he  meets  it.  That  he  takes  account  of 
English  prudery  at  the  expense  of  nat- 
uralness is  as  praiseworthy  as  the  fact 
that  his  naturalness  has  a  gross  raw- 
ness is  blameworthy.  It  is  true  that  he 
does  not  pay  full  tribute  to  chastity; 
it  is  untrue  that  he  is  ever  vulgar. 
Above  all  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  variegated  Indian  life,  even  as 
Kipling  represents  it,  there  is  hidden 
a  large  share  of  poetry  and  romance. 
Every  one  of  his  tales  is  proof  of  his 
owA  words:  "Some  people  say  that 
there  is  no  romance  in  India.  Those 
people  are  wrong.  Our  lives  hold  quite 
as  much  romance  as  is  good  for  us. 
Sometimes  more." 

But  the  eager  welcome  that  Kipling's 
writings  have  called  forth  is  not  to  be 


ascribed  to  his  sturdy  realism  alone, 
but  also  to  the  special  department  from 
which  his  materials  are  taken.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  his  stories  deal  with 
Anglo-Indian  life.  The  name  of  India 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  Englishman. 
His  queen  is  Empress  of  this  power- 
ful realm.  He  has  conquered  it  in  fierce 
battles,  under  generals  whose  statues 
adorn  the  Metropolis.  He  knows  that 
this  land  has  a  wild  natural  beauty, 
that  dangers  from  climate,  men  and 
wild  beasts  threaten  his  brother.  He 
owes  to  India  immeasurable  wealth,  and 
his  best  troops  go  there  to  maintain  pos- 
session. But  what  most  interests  him 
is  the  peculiar  Anglo-Indian  life  in  all 
its  variety  among  the  soldiers  and  the 
natives  and  in  society,  which  has  first 
been  revealed  to  him  by  the  realistic 
sketches  of  Kipling.  "India  has  fur- 
nished him  with  an  ample  field,  which, 
in  spite  of  some  earlier  sketches,  had 
remained,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
"Plain  Tales,"  almost  as  untrodden  as 
the  Highlands  were  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  drew  the  curtain  from  before  that 
weird  landscape  in  Waverley."^"  All 
classes  of  Englishmen  were  interested. 
High  and  low  seized  eagerly  upon  these 
fresh,  lively  descriptions,  which  for  the 
first  time  brought  near  to  their  imagi- 
nation the  theatre  of  British  greatness 
in  the  East,  and  made  clear  to  them  the 
contrast  between  modern  India  and  the 
poetic  wonderland  of  the  past.  "It  is 
not  a  golden  country,  though  poets 
have  sung  otherwise.  There  men  die 
with  great  swiftness,  and  those  who 
live  suffer  many  and  curious  things."" 
These  "curious  things"  have  a  great- 
er interest  than  eastern  fables  and  the 
vanished  glories  of  the  old  Moguls. 
Englishmen  showed  their  gratitude  to 
the  author  who  gave  them  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  present  circumstances  of 
their  countrymen  and  shed  light  on 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to 
the   natives.     For  many   whose   rela- 
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tives  live  in  India  as  soldiers,  officers, 
farmers,  and  merchants,  Kipling's  sto- 
ries must  have  an  almost  personal  in- 
terest; for  their  friends  must  often 
have  found  themselves  in  similar  sit- 
uations. More  than  this,  there  is  the 
great  variety  of  the  subjects  dealt  with. 
"These  tales,"  says  Kiphng  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  second  most  important 
collection  of  sketches,  "Life's  Handi- 
cap," "have  been  collected  from  all 
places,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  from 
priests  in  the  Chubara,  from  Ala  Yar 
the  carver,  Jiwun  the  carpenter,  name- 
less men  on  steamers  and  trains  round 
the  world,  women  spinning  outside 
their  cottages  in  the  twilight,  officers 
and  gentlemen  now  dead  and  buried, 
and  a  few,  but  these  are  my  very  best, 
my  father  gave  me;"  and  there  is  anoth- 
er circumstance,  more  worthy  of  note, 
which  has  done  very  much  to  heighten 
the  enthusiasm  for  Kipling— his  feeling 
for  English  nationality,  which  is  par- 
ticularly expressed  in  the  sailor  sto- 
ries and  songs.  These  sketches  and 
poems,  so  remarkable  in  many  ways, 
must  arouse  in  the  breast  of  every 
Englishman  the  pleasing  thought  that 
they  are  written  by  a  man  who  has  the 
proud  consciousness  of  belonging  to 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  The 
strange  view  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view that  his  patriotism  is  mere  pol- 
icy seems  irreconcilable  with  his  hon- 
orable character.  That  partof  the  stories 
that  deal  with  Anglo-Indian  life  falls 
naturally  into  the  following  groups: 
the  British  soldier,  the  civil  service  offi- 
cer, society,  the  native  and  the  child 
in  India.  We  shall  go  more  particular- 
ly into  the  contents  of  these  in  a  sep- 
arate article. 

Just  now  we  observed  that  Kipling 
made  a  doubly  happy  stroke  in  the 
choice  of  his  material,  by  opening  the 
way  for  a  new  direction  of  taste,  and 
in  awakening  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  countrymen  for  this  theme 
which  he  has  made  his  own.    But  had 


he  followed  contemporary  methods  in 
the  treatment  of  these  subjects,  the 
success  of  his  writings  would  have  been 
very  much  less.  A  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  and  in  style  showed 
itself  to  be  very  necessary,  because  the 
novels  of  late  years  had  shown  a  uni- 
form mediocrity  in  these  things  as  well. 
Two  extremes  made  themselves  un- 
pleasantly felt:  either  an  endless  long- 
windedness  wearied  the  reader,  or  an 
affected  brevity— the  "scrappy,  snappy 
style"— which  attempted  to  bring  about 
powerful  effects  by  deliberated  sur- 
prises, fatigued  the  imagination  by 
over  stimulation.  English  novels,  even 
by  the  greatest  authors,  lay  too  much 
stress  on  side-issues;  superfluity  of 
beauty  in  detail  may  destroy  the  uni- 
formity and  the  continuity  of  flow. 
Walter  Scott  goes  too  much  into  de- 
tails in  his  descriptions  of  nature  and 
in  his  portraits.  Charles  Dickens  tries 
the  patience  of  the  reader  by  his  long 
talks  on  hard  problems.  Of  the  modern 
novelists  Stevenson  is  most  praised  as 
the  one  who  writes  the  purest  English 
and  the  best  style.  But  he  is  thorough- 
ly ornate,  and  directs  the  attention 
from  the  main  issue  and  concentrates 
it  too  much  on  the  incidental,  through 
his  love  for  external  adornments.  The 
common  wares  which  of  late  years 
have  been  flooding  the  market,  show  so 
distinct  a  tendency  to  dally  over  the 
obvious  or  to  idly  dissect  the  simplest 
processes  and  to  give  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  everyday  happenings,  that  the 
little  merit  which  these  hodge-podges 
have  in  themselves  is  entirely  based  on 
trivialities  and  commonplaces.  But 
how  can  we  expect  a  man  to  reproduce 
for  us  a  clear  picture  of  nature  and 
humanity  when  he  himself  has  received 
vague  and  uncertain  impresses  from 
the  outer  world?  Kipling's  works  do 
not  share  in  this  lack:  he  has  the  right 
word  for  the  right  thing.  What  he 
clearly  receives  he  reproduces  in  short 
sentences  with  freshness  and  life.   We 
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see  what  lie  depicts.  Byron's  saying, 
"Words  are  things,"  which  does  not  al- 
ways  find  substantiation,  is  fully  true 
of  Kipling.  Often  substantive  and  verb 
is  enough  to  put  the  concrete  object 
clearly  before  our  eyes  or  to  allow  us  to 
think  and  experience  the  abstract  con- 
ception in  the  intended  meaning.  If 
an  adjective  is  used,  it  has  the  power 
to  give  the  color  necessary  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  object.  As  he  says  in 
"A  Song  of  the  English,"  "Through  the 
naked  words  and  mean  May  you  see 
the  truth  between."  It  is  his  aim  to 
so  clearly  mirror  received  impressions 
that  the  effect  is  felt  by  the  reader  as 
forcibly  as  by  himself.  And  in  fact  he 
unites  an  admirable  gift  of  observa- 
tion with  extraordinary  skill  in  pre- 
senting the  picture  with  such  clearness 
that  every  feature  of  the  original  is 
contained  in  it.  Yet  he  does  not  lose 
himself  in  details  which  obliterate  the 
character  of  the  thing.  His  English 
contemporaries  will  mention  every  tree, 
every  stone,  almost  every  blade  of 
grass,  to  present  a  landscape.  If  they 
are  depicting  a  person,  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  a  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  his  appearance,  demeanor,  dress, 
countenance,  without  also  bringing  in, 
as  worthy  of  consideration,  the  buttons 
and  seams  of  his  coat  as  well. 

In  many  passages  of  Kipling  there  is 
a  fine  blending  of  objectivity  and  poe- 
try." An  example  of  this  is  Sound  in 
"The  City  of  Dreadful  Night":  "The 
witchery  of  the  moonlight  was  every- 
where; and  the  world  was  horri- 
bly changed.  .  .  .  Overhead  blazed 
the  unwinking  eye  of  the  moon.  .  .  . 
Straight;  on  as  a  bar  of  polished 
steel  ran  the  road  to  the  City  of 
Dreadful  Night;  and  on  either  side 
of  the  road  lay  corpses  on  beds  in 
fantastic  attitudes— one  hundred  and 
seventy  bodies  of  men.  Some  shroud- 
ed all  in  white  with  bound-up  mouths; 

"  e.   g.   in   Namgay   Doola,    Through   the  Fire, 
etc.    (Life's  Handicap.) 


some  naked  and  black  as  ebony  in  the 
strong  light;  and  one  that  lay  face  up- 
wards with  dropped  jaw,  faraway  from 
the  others— silvery  white  and  ashen 
gray."  But  even  what  is  a  pure  crea- 
tion of  the  fancy  Kipling  sees  so  dis- 
tinctly that,  for  example,  we  might 
accept  the  marvellous  in  the  "Ride  of 
Morrowbie"  as  actual  fact.  In  the  wish 
to  reproduce  an  impression  in  its  orig- 
inal nature,  so  that  the  reader  may  feel 
it  with  the  same  immediate  power,  Kip- 
ling often  allows  himself  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  rules  of  correct  style.  The 
fault  of  this  method  of  procedure  is 
that  he  violates  the  sentence-structure 
and  so  leaves  grammar  out  of  consid- 
eration. We  meet  with  frequent  tele- 
gram-like, short,  broken-ofC  sentences, 
from  which  the  subject  or  predicate  is 
lacking.  It  is  h^rd  to  see  any  advan- 
tage in  such  sentences  as,  "Sometimes 
more,"  "But  nothing  else,"  etc.,  which 
hardly  deserve  the  name  of  sentences; 
and  to  praise  the  author  for  such  things 
by  naming  him  "the  ungrammatical 
Byron"  is  nonsense.  Just  as  disturb- 
ing are  the  scattered,  short  remarks 
which  contain  raw,  unripe  judgments, 
as,  "This  is  wrong,"  "India  is  the  one 
place  in  the  world  where  a  man  can 
do  as  he  pleases,"  etc.  Superlatives, 
too,  are  applied  too  lavishly.  Kipling 
seems  to  have  an  excessive  self-con- 
sciousness; and  his  so  celebrated  viril- 
ity shows  its  harmful  results  in  lead- 
ing him  to  overlook  the  teaching  whicli 
great  models  have  given.  Kipling 
would  not  have  damaged  his  original- 
ity if  he  had  observed  moderation  in 
expression,  and  had  not  permitted  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  vivacity 
of  the  subject.  Art  is  not  to  be  taught, 
but  technical  perfection  is  essential  to 
the  painter,  sculptor,  or  actor,  and  in 
the  same  way  authors  can  learn  to  see 
their  own  failings  from  the  beauty  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  Scott 
and  Dickens  read  the  classic  authors 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  strove  to 
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write  in  an  equable  flow,  avoiding  any 
ruggedness,  any  violence,  which  would 
injure  the  smoothness  of  the  style.    Be- 
cause strength  and  intensity  mean  ev- 
erything to  Kipling  he  often  forgets  that 
the  foundation  of  style  is  grammatical 
correctness.    Wherever  the  British  sol- 
dier   or  children    speak,   the    broken 
style  is  especially  fitting,  but  in  many 
sketches  in  "Plain  Tales"  a  long  suc- 
cession of  short  sentences  becomes  un- 
beautiful,  and  a  great  number  of  sim- 
ilar beginnings,  the  same  noun  or  pro- 
noun, adds  an  unlovely  uniformity.   It 
is  different  in  the  longer  stories.     In 
the  beautiful  and  somewhat  long  sto- 
ries in  "Life's  Handicap,"  as  "Without 
Benefit  of  Clergy,"  "The  Head  of  the 
District,"  "The  Man  Who  Was,"  or  in 
"The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King"— in 
short  in  all  which  are  noteworthy  be- 
cause   of    their    content    and    artistic 
worth— the  style  is  fiowing,  simple  and 
original.     In  these  stories,  which  deal 
for  the  most  part  with  native  life  and 
which  show  great  skill  in  their  struct- 
ure, he  reveals  a  real  superiority  when 
compared  with  contemporary  English 
novelists.    In  the  sharpest  contrast  to 
his    unadorned    manner    of    narration 
stands,     perhaps,     Stevenson's     style, 
whose  sentences  we  can  see  are  shaped, 
filed,  and  elaborated  with  such  care. 
Stevenson   himself   expressly   says   in 
his  readable  essay,  "A  College  Maga- 
zine," that  he  carried  forward  his  style 
to  perfection  only  through  unwearied 
practice.     The  reflective  manner  of  a 
George  Meredith  or  of  a  Marie  Corelli 
will  serve  as  a  second  antithesis.    The 
novels  of  these  writers  are  doubtless 
more  thoughtful;  but  the  long-drawn 
moralizing  sends  the  reader  to  sleep. 
In    Kipling  everything  rings    simple, 
fresh,  and  strong,  affecting  fancy  and 
sense  with  equal  power.     I  have  men- 
tioned examples  of  this,  and  may  refer 
to  the  wild  ride  in  "False  Dawn."    The 
choice  of  words  in  that  story  is  master- 
ly.   The  despair  of  the  maiden  is  paint- 


ed in  her  cry  of  anguish;  we  feel  the 
scorn  of  death  which  makes  her  urge 
her  horse  into  the  swiftest  gallop  in  de- 
spite of  storm,  darkness  and  the  treach- 
erous ground;  we  feel  the  fury  of  the 
dust-devil    and  tempest,    and  see    the 
garments  of  the  daring  rider  fluttering 
back  round  the  sides  of  her  gray  steed. 
Because  Kipling  has  kept  so  sternly 
to  reality  he  has  been  called  a  photog- 
rapher.    That  is  an  unfortunate  com- 
parison.      Photography    shows    every 
line,  even  the  most  insigniflcant,  while 
Kipling's  pictures  give  only  the  really 
characteristic   features.     His  pictures 
are  not  primarily  and  fundamentally 
works  of  art,  because  he  is  accustomed 
to  project  them  only  with  a  few  rough 
strokes  of  the  pencil,  which  only  se- 
cures the  sharp  contours  and  for  the 
most  part   entirely   neglects   the   soft 
and   gradual  transitions.     Thus   their 
defect  is  the  want  of  finish;  but  he 
has  not  wished  to  give  anything  else. 
His  stories  are  for  the  most  part  only 
a  few  pages  in  length,  so  that  great 
brevity  is  demanded.     The  first  sen- 
tences in  the  introduction  contain  ev- 
erything necessary  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  relations  of  the 
persons,    their  appearance  and    char- 
acter.   The  verses  which  stand  as  mot- 
toes are  so  appropriately  chosen  that 
they  call  up  beforehand  the  right  ton- 
ing, with  a  single  stroke.    Nearly  every 
one   of  the  short  sketches   in   "Plain 
Tales"    is  a  notable  example  of  this. 
The  strophe  which  forms  the  introduc- 
tion   to    "The    Brockenhorst    Divorce 
Case"  gives  in  a  few  words  the  fun- 
damental note  of  the  story,  the  reason 
for  the  divorce  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  husband: 


In  the  day-time  when  she  moved  about 

me. 
In  the  night  when  she  was  sleeping 

at  my  side,— 
I  was  wearied,  I  was  wearied   of   her 

presence. 

Day  by  day  I  grew  to  hate  her— 
Would  God  that  she  or  I  had  died! 
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In  order  to  fetter  the  attention  of  the 
reader  on  the  theme  beforehand,  Xip- 
iing  often  begins  with  a  sentence  which 
contains  a  general  truth,  to  which  the 
following  special  case  forms  an  excep- 
tion, as  in  "In  the  Error,  or  A  Germ 
Destroyer."  The  represented  events 
^ain  very  much  in  probability  because 
the  author  plays  the  role  of  the  quietly 
observing  confidant,  friend  or  helper. 
"I  am  only  the  chorus  that  comes  in 
at  the  end  to  explain  things,"  he  says 
of  himself  in  "In  the  House  of  Sudd- 
hoo."  The  soldiers  tell  their  experi- 
•ences  themselves,  or  the  author  repeats 
them  literally  as  he  has  heard  them 
from  themselves.  These  stories  pos- 
sess peculiar  dramatic  power.  Life  is 
gained  by  the  dialogue  form  and  by 
the  use  of  dialect.  Both  of  these  means 
help  the  character-drawing  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  Any  one  who  has 
read  "Soldiers  Three"  will  never  for- 
get Mulvaney  the  Irishman,  Learoyd 
the  Yorkshireman,  and  Ortheris  the 
Cockney:  they  are  living  types  of  the 
British  soldier,  such  as  have  never  be- 
fore been  known.  By  the  skilful  use 
of  the  dialogue  Kipling,  as  is  universal- 
ly recognized,  has  won  for  himself  a  pe- 
culiar distinction.  Besides,  he  seems 
to  be  master  of  these  three  dialects;  at 
least  his  slang  and  Cockney  vocabulary 
«how  such  richness  that  it  is  a  proof 
of  how  far  he  has  penetrated  into  the 
habits  of  thought  of  his  companions 
through  his  intercourse  with  them. 
Whether  he  makes  the  finer  distinc- 
tions in  the  three  dialects  can  be  judged 
of  course  only  by  the  initiated.  Cer- 
tainly he  may  have  made  occasional 
mistakes,  as  the  Quarterly  Review 
tries  to  show:  but  that  is  not  a  serious 
reproach  against  a  writer.  It  is  enough 
if  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  tone  and 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  speech. 
The  reading  is,  indeed,  made  very 
much  more  difficult  for  the  foreigner, 
and  troublesome  for  the  Englishman  as 
well.  -   But  we  get  accustomed  to    it 


more  quickly  than  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Scottish  dialect;  and  it  is  fun- 
damentally false  to  maintain  that  the 
worth  of  these  tales  would  have  been 
greater  if  literary  English  had  been 
exclusively  employed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  merit  of  Kipling  to  have 
made  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
introduce  the  rough  speech  of  the  com- 
mon British  soldier  into  literature.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  pages  are 
overburdened  with  the  crudest  dialectal 
expressions,  with  oaths  and  barbarous 
idioms,  yet  the  reader  may  rejoice  that 
this  speech,  whose  sound's  often  ring 
in  his  ear,  can  be  expressive  of  the  very 
aim  of  the  artist.  Some  of  the  "Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads"  owe  their  witchery 
of  tone  and  their  great  liveliness  not 
only  to  their  stirring  rhythm,  but  also 
to  their  dialectal  coloring.  If  this  were 
taken  from  them  the  poetic  atmosphere 
would  be  clouded;  and,  worse  still,  the 
spirit  of  the  soldier-nature  in  which 
they  are  conceived  would  be  destroyed. 
The  speech  of  Tommy  Atkins  with  the 
missing  "h"  at  the  beginning  of  words 
and  the  suppressed  "g"  in  the  particip- 
ial ending,  has  a  homely,  popular  ring 
which  is  so  essential  to  these  songs, 
just  as  the  dialectal  peculiarities 
heighten  the  charm  of  folk-songs  or 
dialectal  poems. 

Whether  Kipling  will  win  an  endur- 
ing position  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  cannot  be  decided  with  cer- 
tainty. But  his  undoubted  merit  Is 
that,  unlike  any  of  the  modern  English 
novelists,  he  writes  powerfully  and  un- 
affectedly, free  from  all  conventional 
and  traditional  influences,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  conspicuous  narrative  tal- 
ent. He  succeeds  everywhere  in  giving 
the  characteristic  side  of  life,  which 
he  has  learned  in  the  most  varied  of 
homes  and  on  long  journeys  in  different 
parts  of  the  world;  and  in  putting  old 
things  in  a  new  light;  for  he  has  sharp 
eyes  to  see,  understanding  to  reflect, 
and  conscience  to  prevent  him  from  dis- 
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figuring  anything.  If  his  conception 
of  life  seems  somewhat  superficial,  and 
if  rash  judgments  show  too  strong  self- 
consciousness  at  times,  we  may  count 
It  to  his  youth.  Without  doubt  it  is  a 
great  feat  for  an  Englishman,  who  does 
homage  to  the  words,  "The  pleasant  is 
permitted,"  to  act  freely  and  openly  in 
life;  and  it  is  a  still  greater  feat  to  hon- 
estly bring  this  into  his  writings.  Eng- 
lish literature  thus  possesses  in  Kipling 
the  first  naturalistic  author,  whom  his 
people  has  received  with  almost  unan- 
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imous  applause  in  spite  of  the  actual 
exclusion  of  the  moral  in  his  worlis; 
for  the  tone  of  his  narrative  is  so  naive 
and  poetic  that  even  English  sensibility 
can  delight  in  it  undisturbed."  However 
exaggerated  it  would  be  to  call  Kipling 
a  sun,  a  Phoebus,  it  would  be  equally 
unjustifiable  to  compare  him  to  a  me- 
teor, which  rises  in  fiames  and  is  then 
forever  quenched  in  darliness.  He  is 
a  star,  which  has  been  shining  brightly 
for  twelve  years,  and  which  is  as  yet 
in  no  wise  near  its  setting. 

F.  Gratz. 


THE  FRENCH  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 


France  is  the  country  that  has  the 
greatest  number  of  judges,  but  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  one  where  justice  is 
dispensed  in  the  best  manner.  The 
numerous  and  varied  jurisdictions  ex- 
isting there  have  not  all  come  down 
from  ancient  times,  several  of  them 
being  of  comparatively  recent  creation 
and,  in  fact,  not  yet  a  century  old. 
When  the  narrow-minded  men  who 
brought  about  the  Great  Revolution 
found  themselves  in  power,  they  at- 
tempted to  rebuild,  on  the  foundation 
of  what  they  called  their  principles, 
the  judicial  edifice  they  had  upset. 
They  put  order  in  place  of  the  chaos 
that  had  been  caused.  Impromptu 
courts  were  no  longer  held  in  the 
streets,  to  fill  the  gutters  with  blood, 
but  even  after  the  repeal  of  the  loi  des 
suspects  there  were  still  some  special 
tribunals  in  existence.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  rearrange  the  scattered  ele- 
ments of  the  old  judicial  system  and 
the  new,  reconstitute  the  legal  organi- 
zations, invest  them  with  authority, 
define    their    powers,     and     surround 


"  See  A.   Brandl  In  Cosmopolis,  Vol.   VI,,  pp. 
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them  with  the  prestige  that  attaches 
to  a  brilliant  staff  of  judges.  This 
was  not  the  work  of  a  single  day,  and 
before  its  completion  more  than  one 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Revolution  had  disappeared.  What 
has  become  of  them?  They  are  still 
being  sought  for  to-day,  and  this  la- 
borious and  barren  pursuit  revives 
from  time  to  time  some  of  those  lib- 
erty-killing ideas  that  a  sanguinary 
despotism  put  into  practice  not  very 
long  ago. 

It  was  under  the  Consulate  that  the 
French  judicial  system  took  its  pres- 
ent form.  A  law  was  enacted  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1790,  establishing  a 
civil  court  in  each  district,  and  judges 
for  them  were  elected.  This  law  pro- 
vided a  justice  of  the  peace  for  each 
canton  (sub-division  of  a  district),  and 
abolished  the  supreme  courts  which 
had  hitherto  had  appellate  powers. 
Thfe  right  to  hear  appeals  was  en- 
trusted to  the  district  courts,  and  they 
exercised  it  one  towards  another.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  criminal 
eases  was,  a  little  later,  given  a  spe- 
cial form  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
d^partements.      Lastly,    above    alt  the 
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other  jurisdictions,  civil  and  commer- 
cial, there  was  placed  a  Supreme 
Court,  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This 
somewhat  complicated  system  did  not 
endure  very  long.  It  was  replaced  by 
another  which  proved  but  little  more 
lasting.  Finally,  the  law  of  the  7 
Yento^e,  an  YIII  (27th  of  February, 
1800)  laid  down  the  permanent  lines 
of  our  judicial  institutions,  and  fixed 
in  a  firmer  manner  the  limits  of 
the  various  jurisdictions.  The  peace 
courts  (justices  de  paix),  the  commer- 
cial courts,  the  criminal  courts,  and 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  were  main- 
tained. A  civil  court  of  first  instance 
was  allotted  to  each  district,  and 
there  were  created  twenty-nine  upper 
courts,  which  have  successively  been 
called  "Imperial  Courts,"  "Royal 
Courts,"  and  "Courts  of  Appeal."  In 
addition  to  these  various  tribunals, 
several  others  have  been  brought  into 
existence.  We  vrill  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  w^hole  institution  and  the 
limits  of  the  different  jurisdictions. 

The  civil  judicature  comprises,  be- 
ginning at  the  top—  (1)  the  Court  of 
Cassation;  (2)  the  Courts  of  Appeal; 
(3)  the  Assize  or  Criminal  Courts;  (4) 
the  Tribunals  of  First  Instance;  (5) 
the  Commercial  Courts;  (6)  the  Mari- 
time Courts,  appeals  from  which  are 
heard  by  the  Courts  of  Appeal;  (7)  the 
Peace  Courts;  (8)  the  Councils  of  Ex- 
perts {Conseils  des  prudhommes),  insti- 
tuted under  the  Second  Empire  to  ad- 
just disputes  about  wages  between 
masters  and  workmen.  This  is  not 
all,  for  we  have  to  add  what  is  called 
the  "administrative"  judicature,  which 
is  composed  of  Conseils  de  Prefecture, 
as  courts  of  first  instance,  and  the 
Conseil  d'Etat  as  supreme  and  appeal 
court.  These  deal  with  the  differences 
that  arise  between  private  individuals 
and  the  State  with  regard  to  State  or 
local  taxation,  irregularities  commit- 
ted by  government  employees,  and  so 
forth.    They  are  thus  a  rather  original 


kind  of  tribunal,  where  the  State  is  at 
once  judge  and  party  in  the  suit.  Ad- 
ministrative works  and  commentaries 
declare  this  system  to  be  necessary, 
and  strive  at  great  length  to  demon- 
strate this.  They  might  add  that  a 
system  more  calculated  to  operate  un- 
fairly could  not  be  devised.  These 
courts  rarely  decide  a  case  according 
to  its  merits,  and  take  little  trouble 
to  get  at  the  truth.  It  would  be  easy 
for  us  to  cite  instances  in  point,  if  this 
were  within  the  scope  of  our  article. 

Alongside  these  civil  and  adminis- 
trative jurisdictions  there  is  another, 
closely  allied  to  the  former.  We  refer 
to  the  machinery  for  dealing  with 
criminal  cases.  We  will  pass  over 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  although 
we  think  it  is  salutary  to  direct  a 
stream  of  light  now  and  then  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  machinery 
works.  What  militates  against  the 
rendering  of  justice  in  France  is  that 
every  culprit  is  ipso  facto  held  in  sus- 
picion and  looked  upon  as  guilty.  This 
wrong  tendency  is  not  the  result  of  in- 
tentional ill-will,  which  would  be 
odious,  but  is  the  consequence  of  a 
badly  ordered  judicial  system. 

There  are  two  other  jurisdictions  to 
be  spoken  of— the  military  and  the 
naval;  both  of  which  have  a  military 
character.  They  were  long  considered 
most  worthy  of  esteem,  respect,  and 
even  admiration.  One  must  have  at- 
tended a  sitting  of  a  court-martial  be- 
fore which  a  simple  soldier  is  brought 
for  a  proved  and  confessed  crime  in 
order  to  have  an  idea  of  the  extreme 
care  with  which  the  proceedings  are 
conducted.  Everything  that  may 
strengthen  the  defence  is  heard  with 
benevolent  attention,  and  when  sen- 
tence is  passed  it  is  diflSicult  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 
Military  law  is  hard:  in  every  line 
one  finds  the  cruel  word  death;  but  at 
the  fatal  moment  hearts  soften,  and 
the  president's  voice,  so  steady  on  pa- 
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rade,  trembles  and  falters    in  a    way 
that  shows  what  it  costs  him  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  that  is  to  banish 
a  member  of  the  family.      Harsh  as 
military  law  is,  it  seems  less   so   than 
civil  law.    The  private  soldier  is  tried 
by  officers,  but    the  court    also    com- 
prises a  man  belonging  to  the  ranks, 
and  it  Is  he  who  speaks  first  when  the 
time  arrives    to  decide    the    culprit's 
fate.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  military  ex- 
ecutions   are    very    rare    in    France. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  one  during 
the  last  ten  years,  the  death  sentence 
having   always   been    commuted.      At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  bill  be- 
fore Parliament  for  relaxing  the  rigors 
of  military  law.    It    is  even  proposed 
to    abolish    courts-martial    altogether. 
It  is  always  pleasant   to  see   a  harsh 
law  made  less  so,  but  there  is    a  differ- 
ence between    amendment  and    repeal. 
Perhaps  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
dispense  with  courts-martial  in  peace 
time.    The  present  method  of  recruit- 
ing the  French   army  leads    naturally 
enough  to  this  reform.    Step  by  step, 
the  army  itself  may  in  course  of  time 
be  got    rid     of.      The    change    would 
probably  be  welcome   to  a  section    of 
the  nation,  especially  to  those  people 
who  look  upon  a  man's  sojourn  in  the 
barracks  as  a  burdensome  thing  and  a 
waste  of  time.    It  would,  at  any  rate, 
set  free  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
which  could  be  used  for  hiring  ready- 
made  soldiers  when  needed.    For  our 
part,  we  think  that   the    professional 
soldier  is  the    only    genuine  one.      To 
express  this  opinion  may  seem  like  re- 
turning  to   the  ideas    of    the    Middle 
Ages,    whereas    we     know    that     the 
armed-nation    system  is    quite    a  new 
thing    that    has    nothing    in    common 
with  past  and  barbarous  times. 

At  present,  there  are  in  France 
three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  civil  courts,  not  including  the 
commercial  courts,  the  judges  of 
which  are  unpaid,  nor  the  councils  of 


experts.     To    this    number    must    be 
added  one    court    of    appeal,  sixteen 
courts  of  first  instance,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  two  peace  courts  (justices  de 
paix)  in    Algeria,    making    altogether 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven   tribunals    for    dispensing 
justice.    We  might  also  add  the  police 
courts  that  exist  in  each  district,  but 
whose  powers  are  confined  to  punish- 
ing trivial  offences.    Taking  no  notice 
of     these,    nor  of    the   peace    courts^ 
which  are  little  more  than  conciliation 
courts,  or    offices    dealing    only  with 
small  disputes  about  boundaries,  the 
placing  of  seals  on  the  property  of  de- 
ceased   persons,  and    matters  of    like 
character,  and  which  are  incompetent 
in  cases    involving  more    than    three 
hundred  francs,  we  find  that  there  are 
four  hundred  and  three  courts    sitting 
regularly,  and  forming  the  actual  ju- 
dicial   body.      How    many    judges    do 
these  courts  employ?      A  few  provin- 
cial tribunals  have  only  three;  others 
have  five,    and  some    still  more,    dis- 
tributed among  several  courts.      Thus, 
at  Paris  there  are  forty-eight  judges, 
composing   nine    courts,    twelve    vice- 
presidents   and   one   president,    whose 
post  is  a  high  one.  Besides  these  sixty- 
one  regular  judges,  there  are  a  num- 
ber   of    substitutes    {juges  suppUants), 
who  await  their  turn  to  become  full- 
fiedged  judges.      The  inquiring  judges 
ijuges  d' instruction)  are  twenty-two  in 
number;  their    important    duties    will 
be   described   further  on.     This   com- 
pletes the  list  of   judges,  or  what    is 
called  the  magistrature  assise.      They 
have  in  front  of  them  the  magistrature 
dehout,    consisting,    at    Paris,    of    the 
Procureur,  or   Public    Prosecutor,    and 
thirty-nine  deputies.  We  leave  out  the 
clerks    of   the    court    and   the   minor 
employees.      From  this  enumeration  it 
is  seen  that,  for  Paris  alone,  there  are 
sixty-one  judges    to  hear    and    decide 
cases,    twenty-two  who    examine,  and 
thirty-one  whose  duty  it  is  to  demand 
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conviction  or  acquittal  in  the  name  of 
the  law.  The  number  for  all  France, 
the  capital  and  Algeria  included,  is 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  presi- 
dents, sixty-five  vice-presidents,  four 
hundred  and  eleven  examining  judges, 
and  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  or- 
dinary judges.  The  magistrature  debout 
numbers  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  public  prosecutors  and  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  assistants. 

The  twenty-six  appeal  courts  of 
France  and  the  court  at  Algiers  give 
employment  to  twenty-seven  c'hief 
justices,  sixty-three  presiding  judges 
or  vice-presidents,  twenty-seven  public 
prosecutors,  sixty-one  attorneys-gen- 
eral, fifty-nine  assistants,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  councillors. 
Above  the  courts  of  appeal,  the 
name  of  which  indicates  their  at- 
tributions, there  is  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  with  its  high  and  some- 
what hazy  duties  of  interpreter  of  the 
laws.  This  court  sits  at  Paris,  on  the 
perilous  borders  of  politics.  The  ap- 
peal courts  and  the  Court  of  Cassation 
form  what  is  termed  the  haute  magis- 
trature. 

Criminal  cases  are  not  dealt  with  in 
France  by  a  distinct  body  of  judges, 
as  in  many  other  countries.  The  ques- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence  is  submitted 
to  a  jury,  the  same  as  in  England. 
The  presiding  judge  at  assizes  is  al- 
ways a  counsellor  of  the  appeal  court 
of  the  district;  he  is  accompanied  by 
two  assessors,  who  are  also  counsel- 
lors if  the  assizes  are  held  in  the  town 
where  the  appeal  court  sits,  but  who 
can  be  chosen  from  among  the  judges 
of  first  instance  if  they  are  held  in 
some  other  place.  The  names  of  the 
jurymen  are  drawn  by  lot  from  lists 
compiled  beforehand  by  the  public 
prosecutor  and  the  chief  justice.  Al- 
though the  rights  of  the  accused  are 
not  so  well  protected  in  France  as  in 
England,  they  are  nevertheless  suffi- 
ciently so  to  leave  scope  for    the    ex- 


ercise of  leniency  when  deserved.  In 
fact,  certain  juries  have  carried  in- 
dulgence to  such  a  point  as  to  excite 
public  opinion.  Most  of  the  cases 
known  as  crimes  passionnels — that  is  to 
say,  crimes  arising  from  that  one  of 
the  passions  w'hich  most  deeply  stirs 
man's  heart  once  it  springs  up  therein 
—result  in  an  acquittal,  to  the  distress 
of  the  rigidly  virtuous  judge,  but  the 
delight  of  every  tender  soul.  More- 
over, legislation  has  considerably  re- 
laxed the  precautions  formerly  taken 
to  insure  the  conviction  of  the  guilty. 
The  judge's  summing-up,  for  instance, 
Which  was  often  a  veritable  speech  for 
the  prosecution  instead  of  being,  as 
the  law  intended,  an  impartial  review 
of  the  case  for  and  against,  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  its  pernicious 
effect  is  no  longer  felt.  We  cannot 
deny  that  the  cause  of  justice  has 
gained  thereby. 

It  is  diflacult  to  see  why  three  judges 
should  be  required  for  passing  sen- 
tence after  the  verdict  has  been  ren- 
dered. The  law,  by  its  numerous  and 
subtle  distinctions,  has  made  this  duty 
very  simple.  We  do  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  a  good  president,  and 
consequently  a  good  judge,  can  err  in 
performing  this  task,  and  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  two  asses- 
sors have  been  given  him  in  order  to 
guard  against  slips  and  oversights. 
Criminal  procedure  is  so  full  of  pitfalls 
that  perhaps  three  heads  are  not  too 
many  for  this  purpose.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  is  there  on  the  watch,  and 
does  not  always  want  a  good  reason 
for  quashing  a  sentence  regularly 
passed  and  based  on  solid  grounds. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  has  only  a 
limited  staff.  There  is  a  chief  justice 
and  a  public  prosecutor,  who  are  on  an 
equal  footing,  three  presiding  judges, 
forty-five  counsellors,  and  six  attor- 
neys-general. All  of  them  receive 
higher  salaries  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  magistracy.    They  sit  in  a 
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sumptuous  court,  decorated  by  the 
best  modem  painters.  When  they  de- 
mand it,  they  have  a  guard  of  picked 
soldiers.  They  are  dressed  in  red 
robes  and  ermine  mantles.  All  of 
them  try  to  appear  grave,  and  the  ma- 
jority really  are  so.  The  advocates 
who  plead  before  them  form  a  body 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  bar,  and  in 
jurisprudence  the  decrees  rendered 
within  those  sacred  walls  have  almost 
the  weight  of  law,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  often  contradictory.  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  moment,  or  the  ups  and 
downs  of  politics,  white  becomes 
black  and  black  changes  to  white  on 
the  same  questions,  and  the  name  this 
court  bears  invests  it  with  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  quash  its  own  deci- 
sions. This  is  the  great  task  in  which 
it  is  engaged  at  the  present  juncture. 
The  matter  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. The  Criminal  Chamber,  which, 
like  each  of  the  two  Civil  Chambers, 
has  a  president  and  fifteen  members, 
was  recently  entrusted,  surreptitious- 
ly and  against  the  opinion  of  the  ju- 
dicial advisers  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, with  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus 
trial.  It  decided  to  conduct  the  in- 
quiry with  closed  doors.  At  the  same 
time  ex-Lieutenant-Colonel  Picquart, 
who,  together  with  a  civilian,  had  al- 
ready been  brought  before  a  civil 
court  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanour 
of  communicating  secret  documents  to 
outsiders,  was  prosecuted  before  a 
court-martial  for  the  crime  of  forgery 
and  for  divulging  secrets  concerning 
the  national  defences.  It  is  needful 
to  state,  in  order  to  make  the  subject 
clear,  that  French  law  does  not  allow 
a  soldier  who  is  accused  jointly  vdth 
a  civilian  to  be  tried  by  a  military 
court.  It  is  the  civil  courts  that  have 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases:  cedant  arma 
togcB.  Therefore,  as  regards  the  mis- 
demeanour of  communicating  secret  pa- 
pers, the  proper  and  legal  course  was 


taken  in  prosecuting  Colonel  Picquart 
before  a  civil  court,  the  one  comi>etent 
in  misdemeanor  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  he  alone  was  accused  of  the 
crime  of  forgery  and  of  having  di- 
vulged professional  secrets,  he  was 
only  amenable  to  the  military  tribu- 
nals, and  it  was  on  this  charge  that  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  before  a  court- 
martial.  Moreover,  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation had  decided  in  this  sense  in  an- 
other episode  of  the  same  affair. 

If,  in  the  above  remarks,  we  have 
managed  to  throw  a  little  light  upon 
the  preliminaries  of  the  case,  the 
reader  will  have  no  trouble  in  under- 
standing what  follows.  M.  Picquart 
is  the  object  of  a  charge  which 
touches  himself  alone.  After  the  nec- 
essary previous  inquiry,  he  is  going  to 
be  tried  by  his  peers.  If  he  is  inno- 
cent, this  will  be  shown  in  the  light  of 
day.  He  is  afraid  to  meet  his  trial, 
and  applies  to  the  Court  of  Cassation 
for  a  settlement  of  judges.  This  sig- 
nifies that  he  raises  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  a  dispute  between  the  civ- 
il tribunal  and  the  court-martial.  Now 
the  conflict  is  non-existent,  and  this 
for  two  reasons:  there  is  no  possible 
connection  between  the  proceedings  in 
the  civil  court  and  those  pending  be- 
fore the  court-martial;  the  civil  case  is 
one  of  misdemeanour  in  which  a  civil- 
ian (a  barrister)  is  also  involved, 
whereas  the  military  prosecution  is  for 
a  (yrime  committed  by  an  oflScer  alone. 
The  civil  case,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  of 
misdemeanor,  is  purely  a  civil  court 
case;  the  military  case  is  one  of  a 
crime,  or  rather  a  series  of  crimes,  to 
be  answered  for  before  the  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and— the  culprit  being 
alone— before  the  military  criminal 
jurisdiction.  If  the  charge  could  be 
invested  with  a  civil  character,  it 
would  have  to  be  heard  by  the  Assize 
Court.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  two  cases,  no 
clashing   of   jurisdictions,    and   conse- 
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quently  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
applying  for  a  choice  of  judges  to  be 
made,  when  these  judges  have  to  deal 
with  two  distinct  prosecutions,  one 
civil  and  the  other  military,  one  for  a 
misdemeanor  and  the  other  for  a 
crime.  The  president  of  the  tribunal 
himself  has  said  so,  without  being 
obliged;  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  leading  barristers, 
by  the  members  of  both  Civil  Cham- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
even  by  the  judges  who  form  the  mi- 
nority in  the  Criminal  Chamber.  Yet 
the  Criminal  Chamber  has  declared 
Picquart's  request  to  be  well  founded, 
and,  without  ascertaining  whether 
there  really  are  two  tribunals  in  con- 
flict, has  decided  that  such  is  the  case 
and  that  the  two  prosecutions  are  al- 
lied. A  character  in  a  comedy  says: 
'*Cette  molle  est-elle  d  nous?  Elle  doit 
etre  d  nous."  In  this  strange  affair, 
which  is  unbalancing  weak  minds  and 
exciting  even  the  calmest  ones,  we  be- 
gin to  see  the  germs  of  a  fresh  revolu- 
tion—one that  may  have  graver  conse- 
quences than  people  imagine.  Now 
that  the  Court  of  Cassation  is  caught 
in  the  maze  of  procedures,  we  wonder 
how  it  will  get  out  without  straining 
the  law  and  outraging  common  sense. 
It  cannot  legally  prolong  the  respite  it 
has  granted  Picquart,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  sovereign  power,  nor  can  it  send 
the  culprit  before  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion than  the  competent  one. 

While  Colonel  Henry's  suicide,  after 
the  confession  of  his  forgeries,  dis- 
turbed certain  minds,  the  resignation 
of  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  re- 
sounded like  a  thunder-clap.  Here  it 
is  necessary  to  go  into  some  detail,  in 
order  to  make  the  matter  clear.  Since 
the  middle  of  December  rumors  had 
circulated  regarding  several  members 
of  the  Criminal  Chamber.  Three  in 
particular  were  accused  of  concerting 
with  the  vritness  Picquart  as  to  the 
evidence  he  should  give,  with  a  view 
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of  weakening  the  testimony  of  the 
generals.  M.  de  Beaurepaire  had 
heard  one  of  the  judges  utter  some 
suspicious  words,  and  these  were 
quoted  in  a  number  of  newspapers. 
Certain  acts  were  alleged.  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  ordered  an  inquiry, 
the  real  object  of  which  was  to  hide 
the  gravity  of  these  incidents,  and  it 
was  after  this  investigation  that  M.  de 
Beaurepaire,  president  of  one  of  the 
three  Chambers  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, resigned  lais  post.  As  one  of 
the  presiding  justices  of  the  High 
Court,  he  occupied  the  most  elevated 
position  in  the  French  judicial  world 
next  to  the  First  President  and  the 
Attomey-Greneral.  His  salary  was 
25,000  francs  per  annum,  and  he  has 
no  private  fortune.  He  passes  for  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  talent. 
Now  that  he  is  free  from  official  tram- 
mels he  proclaims  from  the  housetops 
the  unworthiness  of  five  or  six  of  the 
judges  belonging  to  the  Criminal 
Chamber,  and  promises  some  startling 
disclosures  about  the  Panama  case,  in 
which  he  played  a  prominent  part. 
Thus  we  have  anarchy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  added  to  anarchy 
in  the  public  mind,  in  Parliament,  and 
in  the  Government  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

In  a  debate  on  the  investigation 
mentioned  above,  a  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  went  so 
far  as  to  call  the  three  legal  lumina- 
ries who  were  conducting  the  Dreyfus 
inquiry  a  trio  of  rascals,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  was  called  upon  to  in- 
stitute a  second  and  more  searching 
investigation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Criminal  Chamber.  This 
further  examination  was  made  by 
Chief  Justice  Mazeau  and  the  two 
senior  members  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation—three men  who  are  respectable 
and  respected.  They  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  M.  de  Beaurepaire's  accu- 
sations were  well  founded.      The  in- 
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quiry  opened  by  the  Criminal  Chamber 
as  to  whether  there  was  ground  for  re- 
vising the  Dreyfus  trial  had  been  viti- 
ated from  the  very  outse^t  The  presid- 
ing judge,  M.  Loew,  was,  by  his  ties, 
his  origin,  and  his  family  connections, 
unfitted  for  conducting  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  impartially.  To  lay 
the  case  before  the  Chamber  he  had 
selected  one  of  its  minor  members,  M. 
Bard,  who  was  known  as  having  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  about  it,  and 
as  having  had  certain  confabulations 
with  the  witness  Picquart.  In  the 
next  place  there  was  M.  Manau,  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  whose  speech  was 
a  veritable  pleading  in  the  condemned 
man's  favor.  Both  these  speeches  con- 
tained errors,  misquotations  and  false- 
hoods. Moreover,  numerous  witnesses 
proved  that  their  interrogatories  had 
been  conducted  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  truth  from  com- 
ing out.  Thus  a  dilemma  presented 
itself.  It  was  necessary  either  to 
prosecute  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire 
for  slander  before  the  Assize  Court, 
where  he  would  have  the  right  to  pro- 
duce his  proofs,  or  to  adopt  the  view 
of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  which 
was  that  the  task  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  Dreyfus  trial  shall  be  re- 
vised should  be  entrusted  to  the  whole 
Court  of  Cassation,  all  three  Chambers 
united. 

Laid  with  great  vigor  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  question  as- 
sumed a  political  character,  but  of 
quite  a  different  color  from  that  which 
M.  Brisson  tried  to  give  it.  By  a  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
the  Chamber  has  coincided  with  the 
committee  of  inquiry  and  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  thus  dispossessed  the 
Criminal  Chamber  of  the  absolute 
right  of  judging  alone.  The  clause 
voted  is  only  the  complement  of  a  law 
already  in  existence,  and  therefore  is 
not  an  excei>tional  measure  passed  to 
meet  special  circumstances. 


This  is  how  the  matter  stands  at 
present.  It  is  not  done  with  yet,  but 
if  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  M.  Dupuy, 
so  wishes,  it  will  soon  be  disposed  of. 
He  has  made  himself  very  popular  by 
his  vigorous  action  since  he  became 
convinced  of  the  faults  of  the  Crim- 
inal Chamber. 

One  thing  has  been  brought  into  re- 
lief by  these  unhappy  discussions,  and 
especially  by  the  publication  of  the 
documents  touching  the  investigations 
—namely,  the  state  of  abasement  into 
which  judicial  morals  in  France  have 
fallen.  This  result  was  plainly  fore- 
seen in  1883,  when  Government  and 
Parliament  resolved  to  do  away  with 
the  irremovable  character  of  the 
judge's  position,  in  order  to  make 
room  on  the  bench  for  men  of  little 
capacity  and  mediocre  morality. 

We  have  shown  that  the  judicial 
staff  is  a  very  numerous  one,  even  if 
we  leave  out  the  three  thousand  jus-^ 
tices  of  the  peace  and  a  still  larger 
body  of  deputy-justices.  Counting  the 
subaltern  employees,  it  forms  a  verit- 
able army  corps  that  holds  the  country 
at  its  discretion.  It  even  numbers,  in 
its  secondary  ranks,  officers  who  can 
at  their  pleasure  imprison  people  and 
bring  them  by  dark  and  devious  ways 
to  ruin  and  dishonor. 

A  juge  d'instruction  belonging  to  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  a  good,  learned, 
and  circumspect  man,  was  once  ques- 
tioned by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third  about  his  duties.  With  a  good 
humor  not  wholly  free  from  irony, 
the  judge  replied:  "Sire,  I  am  more 
powerful  than  your  Majesty."  "How 
so?"  "You  cannot,  directly  and  of 
your  own  will,  throw  a  man  into  pris- 
on; I  can  do  that."  The  magistrate 
then  explained  how,  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  or  acting  upon  the  most 
trivial  denunciation,  an  inquiring 
judge,  once  put  in  charge  of  a  case  hy 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  could  have  an 
innocent  person— an  entire  stranger  to 
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the  affair— arrested  and  kept  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  if  lie  tliouglit  the 
person  had  been  concerned  in  it.  A 
personal  enemy  could  be  locked  up, 
which  of  course  would  be  a  disgrace- 
ful proceeding,  or  simply  a  suspected 
man,  which  would  be  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive zeal.  The  Emperor's  face  as- 
sumed an  anxious  expression,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  war  had  not  broken  out  soon 
afterwards,  he  would  have  asked  his 
Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Emile  Ollivier, 
to  place  a  limit  to  these  extravagant 
powers  and  make  some  special  rules 
as  to  the  choice  of  the  magistrates  en- 
trusted with  such  dangerous  though 
honorable  duties. 

No  change  has  yet  been  made  in  this 
respect,  except  that  now  the  examina- 
tion must  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  accused's  counsel.  Do  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  this  safeguard, 
copied  from  English  legislation,  has 
come  into  favor  in  France.  True,  we 
are  not  likely  to  see  a  repetition  of  the 
case  of  the  woman,  accused  of  in- 
fanticide, who  was  brought,  by  a  too 
skilful  examination,  to  confess  a  crime 
she  had  not  committed,  as  was  proved 
by  her  giving  birth  a  few  days  later 
to  the  child  she  had  been  charged  with 
destroying;  but  the  Panama  case,  the 
history  of  which  is  related  with  so 
much  vivacity  and  humor  by  M.  Henri 
Maret,  Deputy,  in  his  book  entitled 
"La  Justice,"  and  the  more  recent 
affair  of  the  placing  in  solitary  con- 
finement of  Major  Esterhazy,  are  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  denote  a  great 
step  forward  in  judicial  methods.  A 
deputy  belonging  to  the  Right,  M.  de 
Ramel,  has  recently  drawn  attention 
to  the  matter  by  bringing  in  a  bill 
which,  if  passed,  will  make  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  more  of  a  reality, 
and  render  men's  homes  more  secure 
from  invasion  than  they  are  now. 

There  Is  room  for  several  other  im- 
provements In  the  system  of  dispens- 
ing justice  in  France.      (Complaint  is 


made  tiiat  legal    proceedings    are   too 
slow  and  too  costly.    It  is  written  in 
our  laws  that  justice  is  rendered  with- 
out expense  to  the  litigants,  but  this 
is  utterly  false.    On   the   contrary,   it 
is    very  expensive.      If  we  seek    the 
reason  of  this,  we  find  that  the  State 
makes  it    a  source  of  revenue  in  vari- 
ous   ways— stamps,    registration    fees, 
etc.      The  sinuosities  of  legal  proced- 
ure are  peopled  with  oflicials  who  stop 
you  on  your  way  and   make   you    pay 
dearly  for   the  honor    of    their  signa- 
tures.   At  every  step  in  the  formali- 
ties, civil  or  criminal,  there  is  a  tax  to 
pay.    You    have    no  right    to    receive 
payment  from  a  debtor   for   what   he 
ow^es  you  until  you  have  settled,  for 
him    and    in   his    stead,  the    costs    in 
which     he    has     been     mulcted.    The 
treasury  is  obliged  to  get  back  some- 
how or  other  the  money  it  pays  out  in 
judges'  salaries!    There  are  over  three 
thousand  senior  oflScers  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  subalterns,  corporals  and 
privates,  in  this  army  of  functionaries 
who  look  to  the  State    for   their   pay. 
The  Court  of  Cassation  does  not  cost 
less  than  1,147,000  francs  per  annum, 
plus  32,300  francs   of  petty    expenses. 
This  is  the  price   at  which   it  renders 
its    decrees,    or  its   services,  when    re- 
quired.     The  courts  of  appeal  cannot 
live  on  less  than    6,515,033    francs    a 
year.      The  tribunals  of  first  instance 
need  more— 11,534,000  francs;  or,  if  we 
add  the  salary  of  the  judge  of  Andorra 
and  certain  expenses  of  the  tribunals 
of    commerce   and    the    police    courts, 
97,700  francs  more.    As  to  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  they   are  very   valuable, 
but  costly,  their  price  being  8,413,000 
francs  for  France,  and  697,650  francs 
for  Algeria.    The  criminal  courts  are 
satisfied  with  5,850,000  francs   for  the 
two  countries.    We  say  nothing  about 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of   the  court 
buildings. 

Justice    is  administered    in    France 
and  Algeria  at  a  total  expense  of  not 
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less  than  25,000,000  francs  per  annum. 
If  we  did  not  know  what  a  large  num- 
ber of  judges  are  paid  out  of  this  sum, 
we  might  suppose  It  to  be  a  most 
profitable  career.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
French  judges  are  badly  off  when 
they  have  not  a  private  fortune.  Their 
salaries  are  worse  than  mediocre.  In 
this  connection  there  recurs  to  our 
mind  a  remark  which  was  made  by 
one  of  our  friends  in  England.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  but  the  sal- 
aries have  not  been  increased  very 
much  since  then,  save  in  a  few  cases. 
Said  our  friend:  "You  want  to  be 
served  like  princes,  and  you  pay  your 
employees  like  lackeys."  We  will  not 
say  that  France  treats  her  judges  like 
lackeys,  but  assuredly  she  does  not 
pay  them  as  they  ought  to  be  paid.  A 
judge  is  a  man  above  almost  all  others. 
He  must  be  of  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity, learned,  even  erudite,  in  the  law, 
conscientious  to  an  extreme,  well- 
bred,  impartial,  endowed  with  perspi- 
cacity, go^od  sense,  and  uprightness, 
unshakably  loyal  to  the  truth,  inacces- 
sible to  popularity,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  Governmental  influences. 
Such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  anxieties  of  making  both  ends 
meet,  nor  left  in  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
him  and  his  family.  By  an  Act  passed 
in  1814,  judges  were  made  irremov- 
able, and  were,  if  not  well  paid,  at  all 
events,  sure  of  holding  their  posts. 
There  was  also  the  dignity  of  the  po- 
sition, as  in  those  days  it  was  not  easy 
for  the  first  comer  to  get  elevated  to 
the  bench.  Every  man  chosen  did  not 
fulfil  the  ideal  we  have  sketched,  but 
for  a  very  long  time  the  judicial  body 
retained  a  high  character.  The  up- 
heavals that  came  later  on  shook  the 
institution  no  doubt,  but  the  revolu- 
tionists were  careful  not  to  throw  it 
dowij.      More  recently  it    received    a 
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deadly  blow.  Things  were  done  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fear  that  Justice 
would  have  to  veil  her  face.  This  ap- 
prehension was  temporary,  but  it 
sprang  up  again  the  day  when  a  blind 
Ministry  and  Parliament,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  task  of  governing,  did 
away  with  the  permanent  character  of 
the  judge's  position.  This  step  dimin- 
ished his  moral  weight,  and  from  that 
moment  he  found  himself  beginning 
to  be  looked  upon  by  the  nation  with 
distrust,  and  felt  that  he  was  descend- 
ing in  the  public's  esteem.  It  seemed 
to  many  people  that  the  new  magis- 
tracy was  going  to  serve  political  in- 
terests and  sacrifice  honor  to  Govern- 
mental influences,  but,  although  the 
judges  no  longer  had  the  renown  of 
former  days,  the  new  ones  zealously 
strove  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  old. 
This  is  not  enough.  The  great  re- 
form which  will  come  to  pass  some 
day  is  not,  pei'haps,  compatible  with 
universal  suffrage  as  it  exists  at  pres- 
ent; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  our  judges  will  be  placed  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  improper  influ- 
ences that  they  cannot  fall.  Instead 
of  the  ill-paid  thousands  we  have  now, 
a  few  hundred  would  suffice.  The 
idea  of  having  single  judges  in  the 
courts  is  gaining  ground.  It  is  seen  to 
be  a  means  of  eliminating  a  number 
of  mediocrities,  of  letting  in  only  men 
of  great  talent,  and  of  making  the 
judge  strong  enough  and  independent 
enough  to  soar  above  the  level  of  the 
agitated  community  and  hold  the  bal- 
ance evenly  between  small  and  great, 
weak  and  strong,  iniquity  and  right. 
Liberal  salaries  could  be  paid— not, 
however,  such  splendid  ones  as  those 
received  by  the  judges  of  the  United 
Kingdom— and  yet  a  substantial  sav- 
ing be  effected  by  the  State,  while  the 
cause  of  justice  would  be  infinitely 
better  served. 

ATphonse  de  Calonne. 
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Two  white  men  were  hard  at  work 
in  the  galvanized  iron  oil-shed  of  the 
little  trading  factory  of  Gwelo,  which 
lies  far  away  among  the  Niger  swamps, 
one  sweltering  July  day.  Young 
Charles  Carson,  clad  in  cotton  singlet 
and  thin  duck  trousers,  stood  with  the 
perspiration  dripping  from  him  beside 
a  big  tub  "cooler,"  into  which  a  swarm 
of  naked  river-men  cast  basket  after 
basket  of  greasy  black  kernels  until 
the  measure  was  full.  Then  he  hand- 
ed the  native  trader  a  brass  "tally"  as 
a  voucher  for  the  goods  brought  down. 
Meantime  a  middle-aged  man,  Agent 
Crosby,  carefully  probed  the  calabashes 
of  sticky  yellow  oil  thrust  uppn  him  one 
after  another,  lest  the  wily  bushman 
had  inserted  a  chunk  of  wood  therein 
—timber  being  cheaper  than  oil.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then  he  squeezed  a  coil 
of  viscous  green  rubber  together,  in 
case  a  heavy  stone  Jay  in  the  centre, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  for  an 
unprincipled  white  trader  to  victimize 
the  unsophisticated  savage  as  some 
missionaries  aver.  It  was  fiercely  hot, 
and  the  sickly  smell  of  palm-oil  min- 
gled with  the  fetid  odor  of  raw  rub- 
ber, which  is  considerably  worse  than 
that  of  rotten  eggs,  and  savors  even 
more  disagreeably;  while  every  negro 
endeavored  to  thrust  his  comrades 
aside  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  The  din  and  awful  atmosphere 
would  have  driven  a  stranger  gasping 
outside  in  five  minutes;  and  yet  these 
two  white  men  had  toiled  there  from 
early  dawn  to  noon,  and  their  day's 
work  was  but  half-done.  Presently  four 
pompous  Krooboys  cleared  the  shed 
with  staves,  and,  followed  by  an  un- 
ruly mob,  the  traders  crossed  the 
scorching  compound  and  entered  the 
"store-shed"  or  "shop."  The  room  was 
at  once  filled  with  a  shouting,  strug- 


gling crowd,  and  a  scene  of  wild  con- 
fusion ensued.  Each  negro  hurled 
down  his  tally,  and  proceeded  to  grab 
at  whatever  took  his  fancy,  regardless 
of  value.  Cases  of  gin,  pieces  of  cloth, 
flintlock  guns,  and  powder  were  most 
in  demand;  but  bottles  of  pomade 
(used  as  a  condiment),  scarlet  jackets, 
battered  silk  hats,  and  brass-framed 
looking-glasses  were  also  fought  over; 
and  amidst  a  babel  of  contentious  cries 
the  white  men  did  what  they  could  to 
protect  their  property  from  wholesale 
loot.  As  usual,  the  weakest  went  to 
the  wall,  and  in  the  confusion  the  sav- 
age with  the  strongest  hands  secured 
as  much  as  he  could  of  his  neighbor's 
goods  in  addition  to  his  own;  and  this 
is  how  trade  with  the  natives  is  car- 
ried on  among  the  Niger  creeks.  Once 
or  twice  Carson  noticed  a  naked  bush- 
man  calmly  appropriating  double  the 
value  of  his  tally  right  under  the 
agent's  eyes,  and  wondered  thereat,  for 
Crosby  was  not  a  man  to  trifle  with. 
That  afternoon,  however,  there  was  a 
weary  look  in  the  shrewd  face  which 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  the  agent 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  usual  keen- 
ness over  a  bargain.  At  last,  when 
the  scorching  day  drew  near  its  close 
and  the  shadows  of  the  palms  length- 
ened across  the  dusty  compound,  the 
babel  of  voices  ceased  suddenly,  and 
the  surging  crowd  grew  still.  Agent 
Crosby  laid  a  hand  upon  his  revolver 
and  swore  savagely  beneath  his  breath. 
Then  a  tall  negro,  only  distinguishable 
from  the  rest  by  the  intricacy  and 
beauty  of  his  tattoo  and  the  curious 
device  standing  out  in  relief  upon  his 
naked  breast,  passed  through  the 
shrinking  negroes,  and,  gazing  for  a 
moment  at  the  white  man,  turned  sud- 
denly away. 
"One  of  those  condemned  Ju-Ju  men. 
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only  a  half-fledged  poisoner  this  time. 
I'd  have  shot  the  brute,  for  there's  al- 
ways trouble  when  they're  about,  only 
this  unhallowed  crowd  would  have 
burned  the  factory  about  our  heads. 
Anyway,  it's  time  to  close,"  said  the 
agent  harshly,  and  his  face  twitched 
as  he  spoke.  Then  he  raised  his  voice. 
"No  more  trade  live,  palaver  set. 
Hyah,  Krooboy,  clear  them  store.  Get 
out,  all  of  you." 

Two  hours  later,  after  finishing  their 
scanty  meal,  the  white  men  sat  out  up- 
on the  wide  veranda,  tormented  by 
buzzing  mosquitoes,  and  gazing  across 
the  moonht  river.  Behind  them  lay  the 
reeking  swamps,  and  in  front  a  sheet 
of  shimmering  water,  streaked  with 
trails  of  fevermist,  beyond  which  a 
great  cottonwood  forest  rose  like  a  wall 
against  the  starry  heavens.  The  inev- 
itable whiskey  and  a  syphon  of  luke- 
warm mineral  water  stood  upon  a 
carved  Accra  stool  by  the  agent's  side; 
and  Crosby's  speech  was  slow  as  he 
said,  "No  one  could  be  cheerful  in  this 
weather;  but  I've  been  unusually  un- 
fit all  day,  and  there's  a  curious  weight 
upon  my  mind  to-night"  The  young 
assistant  made  no  reply.  He  knew 
that  alcohol  and  fever  had  spoiled  his 
comrade's  nerve,  and  he  was  used  to 
talk  of  the  kind.  Then  the  agent  con- 
tinued: "I  suppose  it  was  that  Ju-Ju 
man.  Every  time  one  of  the  brutes  has 
set  his  foot  in  the  place  something  has 
happened;  and  I  wish  to  goodness  we 
had  left  their  condemned  fetich-house 
alone."  Carson  only  nodded.  He  had 
heard  that  when  the  factory  was  es- 
tablished the  spot  most  available  for 
a  canoe  landing  was  occupied  by  a  lit- 
tle basket-work  hut,  erected  in  honor 
of  the  river-devils  and  wandering 
ghosts.  This  Crosby  had  promptly  de- 
stroyed, and  had  regretted  it  ever  since. 

Presently  the  thick  voice  went  on: 
"Two  oil-sheds  burnt,  no  one  knew 
how,  and  three  assistants  dead  in  eigh- 
teen months— though  that  was  fever; 


and  I  hardly  expected  you  would  have 
lasted  so  long.  Pah!  it's  a  sickening, 
soul-destroying  business,  and  I  was  not 
always  a  gin-trader.  The  old  life,  when 
I  walked  among  my  equals  at  home, 
with  clean  hands,  comes  back  very 
plainly  to-night.  That's  all  gone,  long 
ago;  the  rest  are  dead,  and  I'm  stewing 
here  in  this  pestilential  hole,  expiating 
my  sins,  I  suppose." 

Charlie  groaned  inwardly.  There 
were  times  when  the  awful  isolation 
and  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  life  ap- 
palled him  too;  and,  with  a  cheerful- 
ness he  was  far  from  feeling,  he  an- 
swered, "Take  a  tabloid,  and  sleep  ovec 
it;  you'll  feel  better  in  the  morning. 
Good-night." 

When  the  young  assistant  entered  his 
room  he  lighted  a  kerosene  lamp,  and 
smiled  bitterly  as  the  glow  fell  upon 
a  scrap  of  printed  paper,  which,  with 
grim  irony,  he  had  nailed  to  the  mouldy 
wainscot  above  the  medicine-chest.  It 
was  an  advertisement  from  a  provin- 
cial paper:  "Wanted,  a  young  man  of 
good  physique  for  West  Africa  factory. 
Interesting  life,  easy  work,  sport  and 
adventure.  Salary,  £70  first  year,  with 
prospect  of  rapid  advance."  Then, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  delusive  cutting, 
as  he  had  done  many  times  before,  with 
the  words,  "You  cruel  lie,"  he  fiung 
himself  down  on  his  canvas  couch,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  heat  and  mosquitoes, 
was  soon  asleep.  Twice  he  awakened 
from  a  restless  doze,  and  walked  out 
upon  the  rickety  veranda,  feeling  a 
strange  uneasiness,  for  the  agent's 
words  weighed  upon  his  mind;  but  for- 
est and  swamp  were  sleeping  silent- 
ly in  the  tropic  moonlight.  Fireflies 
flashed  and  sparkled  among  the  half- 
closed  purple  cups  of  the  flowering 
creeper  about  the  balustrade,  and  he 
heard  the  drowsy  chatter  of  the  Kroo- 
boys  below,  who  apparently  never 
sleep  at  all.  Reassured,  he  flung  him- 
self down  again,  and  passed  far  away 
from  the  dreary  factory  into  the  fairy- 
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land  of  dreams.  Suddenly  a  strange, 
choking  cry  awoke  him;  and  while  he 
wondered  drowsily  what  it  could  be,  the 
veranda  stairway  creaked.  Then  the 
ringing  bark  of  a  Snider  awakened  all 
the  echoes  of  the  forest,  and  he  heard 
the  whirring  flight  of  a  heavy  ball,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dull  thud  as  the  projectile 
buried  itself  in  a  palm-trunk.  There 
was  a  babel  of  many  voices,  and  a  rush 
of  feet  into  the  veranda;  and  Carson, 
wide  awake  at  last,  entered  the  adjoin- 
ing room  with  a  smoky  lamp  in  his 
hand,  while  a  crowd  of  trembling  ne- 
groes clustered  about  the  door.  Agent 
Crosby  lay  gasping  and  fighting  for 
breath  upon  his  couch,  with  blue  lips 
and  ashy  face,  a  reed  spear  buried  in 
his  breast.  As  the  shuddering  lad  bent 
over  him  he  choked  out,  "Remember 
the  big  lot  of  oil.  A  hard  life.  Ah!, 
it's  over,"  and,  with  a  groan,  turned 
away  his  head.  There  was  a  sudden 
silence;  and  while  Carson  gripped  a 
post  with  quivering  fingers  a  big  Yor- 
uba,  who  had  once  served  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  as  corporal,  ap- 
proached the  couch. 

"Trader  live  for  dead,  sah,"  he  said, 
holding  up  the  spear,  and  proceeded 
to  relate  how  he  had  fired  at  a  shadowy 
figure  flitting  through  the  gloom  of  the 
palms.  Charlie  took  the  weapon  me- 
chanically, and,  like  one  in  a  dream, 
noted  the  tuft  of  red  rags  which 
adorned  the  haft— a  symbol  of  the  Ju- 
Ju  mystery.  Then  he  drove  the  won- 
dering negroes  away,  and,  this  done, 
locked  the  door,  and  seated  himself  up- 
on the  veranda  to  wait  for  dawn,  shiv- 
ering in  spite  of  the  heat. 

Shortly  before  noon  next  day  he 
stood  beneath  the  dusty  palms,  the 
burning  sun-rays  beating  down  upon 
his  uncovered  head  as  the  curving 
fronds  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  sultry 
breeze.  A  shallow  trench  yawned  at 
his  feet,  dust  and  sand  upon  its  edge, 
and  two  feet  of  ooze  and  water  below. 
Pour  Krooboys  leaned  upon  their  ker- 


nel-shovels beside  him,  and  in  the  slop- 
py mud  lay  one  of  the  rough  deal  cases 
the  long  Dane-guns  are  shipped  in,  and 
this  held  all  that  remained  of  Agent 
Crosby,  while  his  successor  with  dry 
lips  and  shaking  voice  repeated  such 
portions  of  the  burial  service  as  he 
could  remember.  Presently  he  raised 
his  hand,  and  two  naked  Krooboys 
stood  upon  the  case  to  hold  it  down 
until  their  companions  shovelled  over 
the  sand.  Twice  the  thing  tilted  side- 
ways, and  floated  to  the  surface;  but 
at  last  the  work  was  done,  and  Char- 
lie Carson  turned  away  with  faltering 
steps  towards  the  lonely  factory.  And 
this  is  a  characteristic  funeral  in  the 
Niger  swamps. 

A  Protectorate  oflacial  came  up  a 
few  days  later  with  an  armed  launch 
to  investigate  the  affair.  A  native  vil- 
lage was  mulcted  in  palm-oil  for  the 
supposed  offence  of  concealing  the  mur- 
derer; but  the  latter  could  not  be 
found,  and  the  officer  went  back  utter- 
ing vain  threats  about  closing  that 
river  to  trade.  This  the  natives  knew 
he  could  not  do  without  ruining  the 
white  factories  at  its  mouth;  therefore 
they  laughed  in  their  sleeves,  and,  as 
the  weeks  went  by,  sent  down  driblets 
of  adulterated  oil  in  payment  of  the 
fine.  Meantime  the  young  agent  hard- 
ened his  heart  to  face  the  months  of 
solitude  that  must  elapse  before  assist- 
ance could  arrive  from  home.  To 
make  things  worse,  it  was  the  wet  sea- 
son, and  his  Krooboy  laborers  sickened 
one  by  one,  while  the  intermittent  fever 
came  upon  him  too.  Still,  the  chance 
of  being  duly  appointed  agent,  at  a 
salary  of  £300  per  annum,  was  not 
likely  to  happen  often;  and,  staking 
health  and  reason  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  surviving,  he  held  grimly  to  his  post, 
working  twelve  hours  a  day  in  the 
steamy  heat  of  "the  rains."  Then, 
when  darkness  came,  he  dragged  him- 
self towards  the  quarters  of  the  strick- 
en Krooboys,  whom  he  treated  with 
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draughts  prepared  according  to  the 
Government  Manual,  which  sometimes 
proved  efficacious  and  sometimes  the 
reverse.  But  no  European  may  over- 
work himself  with  impunity  in  Africa, 
especially  if  reduced  by  fever;  so  week 
by  week  the  health  of  the  lonely  man 
gave  way,  and  strange  fancies  filled 
his  mind.  There  were  times  when  the 
wakeful  Krooboys  shuddered  and  told 
strange  tales  of  Ju-Ju  magic  and  the 
power  of  the  wood-devils,  as  they 
heard  him  pacing  to  and  fro  upon  the 
veranda  all  night  long.  Also,  when 
trade  was  slack,  he  would  sit  for 
hours  gazing  vacantly  at  the  forest 
with  stern,  set  face,  and  there  was 
no  negro  among  them  dare  approach 
him. 

Then  it  came  about  that  Captain 
Hinton  Clifford  was  sent  up  the  river 
with  a  dozen  Yoruba  soldiers  to  inquire 
why  certain  installments  of  the  fine 
had  not  been  paid,  and  to  ascertain  by 
whose  authority  a  stiff-necked  head- 
man levied  a  heavy  toll  upon  all  the 
oil-carriers  passing  his  stockade.  Hin- 
ton Clifford  was  lately  out  from  India, 
and  brought  with  him  a  high  opinion 
of  himself  and  a  very  low  one  of  the 
Niger  country,  which  latter  was  per- 
haps justifiable.  He  was  five  feet  ten 
in  height,  with  shoulders  to  match,  and 
had  a  way  of  looking  at  one  out  of  half- 
shut  eyes  and  speaking  in  a  languid 
drawl,  as  though  there  was  nothing  in 
Africa  worthy  of  his  interest,  which 
was  trying  to  those  who  did  not  know 
the  man.  This,  together  with  the  spot- 
less neatness  of  his  dress,  which  is  a 
thing  rarely  seen  on  the  Niger,  gained 
him  the  sobriquet  of  "Dainty  Jim," 
though  the  observant  Consul  had  an 
idea  that  his  languid  subordinate  could 
be  very  much  awake  when  occasion 
demanded. 

The  fever-mist  was  rolling  in  woolly 
wreaths  across  the  tumble-down  fac- 
tory when  his  panting  launch  shot 
alongside  Gwelo  landing.    The  roar  of 


the  rains  was  in  the  air,  and  every 
palm-frond  vibrated  and  quivered  with 
the  rush  of  falling  water.  A  few  sick- 
ly Krooboys  dragged  themselves  about 
the  entrance  to  the  oil-shed,  for  trade 
was  very  slack;  and  there  was  an  in- 
definite something  which  spoke  of  sick- 
ness and  death  about  the  whole  place 
as  the  officer,  accompanied  by  a  big 
boar-hound,  splashed  through  the  com- 
pound towards  the  factory.  When  he 
stood  dripping  upon  the  veranda  there 
was  no  one  to  meet  him,  and,  thrusting 
open  the  door,  he  entered  the  trader's 
room.  A  young  man,  with  deep  lines 
upon  his  hollow  face,  knelt  beside  an 
open  medicine-chest,  measuring  out 
drugs  with  a  shaking  hand. 

"Glad  to  see  you.  I  haven't  heard  a 
European  voice  for  two  months,"  he 
said;  and  Captain  Clifford  answered 
slowly,  "A  mutual  pleasure;  but  you 
don't  seem  particularly  cheerful.  Alone 
here  for  two  months!  How  any  white 
man  can  live  in  the  place  at  all  is  be- 
yond me." 

"As  a  rule  they  don't  live  very  long. 
You  can  see  four  crosses,  there,  be- 
neath the  palms,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
"But  you  must  be  hungry.— Hyah,  Kal- 
loto,  hurry  that  chop!" 

Captain  Clifford  did  not  delight  in  half - 
boiled  yams,  rancid  palm-oil  chop,  and 
two-year-old  Chicago  beef;  but  there 
was  nothing  else,  and  he  ate  with  the 
best  grace  he  could.  Afterwards  he  ex- 
plained that  the  factory  would  be  hon- 
ored with  his  presence  for  a  fortnight, 
and  handed  Carson  a  letter  announc- 
ing the  fact  that  two  new  assistants 
were  on  the  way,  and  that  he  might 
return  when  they  arrived.  Then  the 
young  agent  commenced  a  rambling 
narrative,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  various  things  which  nearly  shook 
the  imperturbable  officer  out  of  his  us- 
ual calm.  When  he  concluded,  "Crosby's 
dead;  he  died  two  months  ago— I  bur- 
ied him  myself;  and  yet— do  you  know? 
—he  walks  about  the  house  all  night 
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and  calls  me,"  the  officer's  eyes  were 
open  wide. 

Presently  Carson  went  out  to  resume 
his  work,  and  Hinton  Clifford  became 
suddenly  intent.  "I've  heard  that  kind 
of  talk  in  the  Indian  jungle  stations, 
and  he's  too  young  for  the  life— he 
knows  it  now,"  said  the  officer  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  overhaul  the  medicine-chest, 
for  this  man  knew  a  little  of  many 
things.  "As  I  expected— all  the  opiates 
gone;  that  accounts  for  part  of  the 
story,  but  no  one  can  live  for  weeks 
without  sleep.  I'll  take  a  few  precau- 
tions," he  continued,  coolly  appropriat- 
ing various  rough  phials  with  red  la- 
bels. Afterwards  he  visited  the  quar- 
ters of  the  sick  Krooboys,  and  the 
sights  he  saw  there  haunted  him  at 
nights,  though  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  recognize  in  that  eager, 
thoughtful  face  and  those  skilful  hands 
the  indifferent  dilettante  of  the  Con- 
sular headquarters.  Hinton  Clifford 
did  not  enjoy  that  visit.  The  little 
tumble-down  factory  seemed  full  of 
whispers.  The  dog  whined  mournful- 
ly all  night  long,  and  it  was  disconcert- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  to  be  awakened 
at  midnight  by  a  creaking  of  the  veran- 
da, and  to  hear  the  hoarse  voice  of  his 
host  conversing  with  an  unseen  some- 
thing in  the  mist  below.  More  than 
once  he  had  doubts  of  Carson's  san- 
ity, and  wondered  whether  he  would 
be  justified  in  sending  him  down  to 
the  coast  by  force;  but,  after  a  glance 
at  the  carefully-kept  books,  he  dis- 
missed the  idea.  At  last,  as  the  offi- 
cer afterwards  said,  the  whole  place  so 
got  upon  his  nerves  that  he  fancied 
he  saw  two  shadowy  figures,  and  not 
one,  pacing  the  dark  veranda,  and 
caught  his  breath  when  the  rotten  floor- 
ing creaked  behind  him  for  no  apparent 
reason.  At  this  he  dosed  himself  with 
quinine,  and  compared  the  climates  of 
Hindustan  and  Africa,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter. 

Then  one  evening  he  returned,  cov- 


ered with  ashes  and  soot  and  glory, 
having  burnt  the  water-gate  of  the  of- 
fending chief,  and  after  a  scanty  meal 
flung  himself  down  to  sleep.  The  trad- 
er lay  in  the  adjoining  room,  which 
was  that  of  the  murdered  agent,  and  a 
Yoruba  sergeant  slept  upon  the  veran- 
da. This  was  contrary  to  all  ideas  of 
discipline;  but  discipline  is  relaxed  up- 
on the  frontier— and  it  was  comforting 
to  have  him  there.  Tired  as  he  was, 
the  officer  could  not  rest.  It  was  in- 
tensely hot,  with  that  damp  and  clam- 
my heat  which  checks  the  perspiration 
and  puts  the  fear  of  death  into  the 
hearts  of  Europeans  dwelling  in  the 
African  swamps.  The  mosquitoes,  too, 
were  unusually  thirsty,  and  their  tri- 
umphant trumpeting  over  a  new  vic- 
tim nearly  drove  the  officer  mad.  At 
times  the  boar-hound  also  crept  about 
its  master's  couch,  whining  as  though 
in  pain  or  fear;  and  Clifford  abused 
the  animal,  then  stretched  out  a  hot 
hand  and  patted  the  rough  head,  for 
he  remembered  that  dogs  suffer  from 
the  malaria  as  much  as  men.  At  last 
he  sank  into  a  restless  doze,  and  awak- 
ening some  hours  later,  saw  the  hound 
standing  in  a  stream  of  misty  moon- 
light, with  every  bristle  of  his  neck 
erect.  This  had  happened  before,  and, 
with  a  malediction  on  all  things  Afri- 
can, Clifford  turned  over  on  the  other 
side.  Then  the  dog  crept  softly  out, 
and  he  heard  the  patter  of  its  footsteps 
across  the  veranda;  after  which  from 
the  other  side  of  the  wood-work  there 
rose  a  low,  angry  howl.  "A  most  dis- 
tressful brute;  and  I'm  as  nervous  as 
a  frightened  child,"  he  muttered,  sit- 
ting up  and  rubbing  his  drowsy  eyes. 
For  a  space  there  was  no  sound  save 
the  growling  of  the  dog,  the  dry  rustle 
of  the  palms,  and  the  monotonous 
"crick-crack"  of  a  boring-spider  eating 
its  way  through  the  wainscot.  Then 
the  floorings  creaked  mysteriously;  but 
they  often  did  that.  This  time,  how- 
ever, there  was  something  unusual  in 
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the  sound;  and,  with  the  big  revolver 
which  always  lay  beneath  his  pillow 
in  his  hand,  Clifford  sprang  to  the  floor. 
As  he  did  so  he  heard  a  short,  half- 
breathless  cry,  and  something  struck 
the  partition  a  blow  that  made  it  shiv- 
er.    In  an  instant  the  officer  was  out 
upon  the  veranda,  keen-eyed  and  reso- 
lute, now  the  need  of  definite  action 
had  come.    The  door  of  Carson's  room 
was  shut,  but  a  thrust  of  the  power- 
ful shoulder  tore  it  from  its  rusty  hing- 
es, and,  preceded  by  a  crash  of  falling 
wood,  Clifford  leaped  across  the  thres- 
hold.    Two     indistinct     figures     were 
swaying    backwards  and  forwards    in 
the  gloom  of  the  farther  end;  then,  as 
he  stood  breathing  hard  and  wonder- 
ing what  it  could  mean,  they  reeled  in- 
to the  stream  of  moonlight  that  entered 
the  doorway.    The  pale  rays  fell  upon 
the  naked  limbs  of  a  huge  negro  and 
the  thin  form  of  the  white  trader,  who, 
with    one  hand    upon  his    assailant's 
throat,  and  one  upon  the  sinewy  black 
arm    that    raised    a    short    reed-spear 
above  him,  made  desperate  efforts  to 
withhold  the  thrust.     Even  as  Clifford 
gazed,  waiting  a  chance  to  intervene, 
the    trader's  head    was  forced    back- 
wards,  and  with  a  choking  gasp   he 
loosed  his  hold,  while  the  negro  raised 
his  arm    to   drive    home   the   glinting 
blade.  But  the  broad  black  breast  was 
now  uncovered  and  the  foresight  of  the 
officer's  revolver  trembled  across  the 
tattoo-device  on  its  centre;  then  there 
was  a  fiash  of  red  fiame,  followed  by  a 
sharp    detonation,  and  the  room    was 
filled  with  smoke.    Through  the  smoke 
a  wild  object  leaped  towards  the  white 
man.  Twice  more  the  revolver  flashed, 
but  the  assassin  came  on  unchecked, 
and  Clifford  flung  back  his  arm  as  the 
spear-head    glittered  before  his    eyes. 
But  before  it  fell  the  steel  butt  of  the 
heavy  ifevolver  came  down  upon  the 
ebony  face  like  the  head  of  a  battering- 
ram.    In  went  teeth  and  jawbone;  the 
negro  lurched  forward  and  struck  the 


creaking  boards  beside  the  officer's  feet 
with  the  crash  of  a  falling  tree.  Then 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  lamps  upon 
the  veranda,  and  a  rush  of  feet  to  the 
door  as  the  Yorubas  and  Krooboys 
crowded  round  the  entrance. 

Wiping  the  cold  perspiration  from 
his  brow,  Hinton  Clifford  said  languid- 
ly, "Carried  a  lot  of  lead  and  died  hard; 
but  that  fellow  will  fight  no  more." 
The  factory  Yoruba  bent  over  the  limp, 
black  form,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
and  pointing  to  the  tattoo-work  upon 
the  naked  breast  and  the  curious  carv- 
ing on  the  spear-haft,  rose  suddenly 
and  cried  in  the  vernacular,  "It  is  blood 
for  blood;  truly  this  is  the  justice  of 
Allah." 

"What  does  he  say?"  asked  Clifford 
sharply;  and  when  a  soldier  translated, 
added  thoughtfully,  "Perhaps  he's  right 
—these  things  are  beyond  me;  but  I 
should  say  that  the  man  who  killed 
Agent  Crosby  has  met  his  deserts  at 
last." 

Charlie  Carson  came  feebly  forward, 
and,  holding  out  a  shaking  hand,  said 
hoarsely,  "How  can  I  thank  you?  You 
were  only  just  in  time;  another  mo- 
ment there  would  have  been  an  end. 
Pah!  I  can  feel  the  choking  fingers 
about  my  throat  now." 

"Very  glad  I  did  it.  There,  that  will 
do.  No  use  making  a  fuss,"  was  the 
quiet  answer.  "Some  of  the  Consul's 
tales  about  the  power  these  brutes  pos- 
sess must  be  true,  or  the  dog  would 
have  torn  him  to  bits.  See,  he's  afraid 
still,  and  the  beast  never  showed  the 
white  feather  before."  Then  Clifford 
stooped  to  pat  the  trembling  hound, 
which  crept  whining  to  his  knee,  and 
afterwards  raised  his  voice:  "Take 
him  away,  you,  Krooboy,  and  bring 
plenty  lights.  I  don't  want  to  sleep 
any  more  to-night,"  he  said. 

On  the  following  morning  the  new 
staff,  consisting  of  an  alcohol-soaked 
agent,  with  more  energy  than  charac- 
ter, from  Lekki  lagoon,  and  two  young 
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assistants  fresh  from  home  and  evi- 
dently little  pleased  with  what  they 
had  seen  of  the  Oil  Rivers,  arrived  in 
a  broken-down  launch.  Thereupon 
Charlie  CaTson  shook  off  the  dust  of 
that  factory  from  his  feet,  and  depart- 
ed with  Captain  Chfford  in  the  Con- 
sular despatch-boat.  He  was  invalided 
home,  and  when  he  reached  England 
found  a  letter  from  the  Government 
officer  had  preceded  him;  and  six 
months  later  he  returned  as  full  agent 
to  a  healthier  station. 

It  was,  of  course,  coincidence;  but, 
owing  to  disputes  between  a  certain 
bush  headman  and  the  oil-carriers  over 
the  right-of-way,  which  were  argued 
out  with  the  aid  of  poison  and  ambush, 
the    Gwelo    factory    did    little    good. 

Chambers's  Journal. 


Therefore  the  owners  abandoned  that 
particular  creek,  and  the  forest  closed 
about  the  rickety  buildings  and  swal- 
lowed them  up.  Festoons  of  rope-like 
creepers  are  steadily  pulling  down  the 
tottering  oil-shed;  the  house  has 
crumbled  into  a  mass  of  mouldering 
timber  before  the  grasp  of  the  ti-ti  trail- 
ers; and  the  compound  is  covered  feet 
deep  with  brushwood  though  it  is  bare- 
ly two  years  since  the  last  white  man 
left  it  Nevertheless  the  native  trad- 
ers, who  are  above  all  things  supersti- 
tious, will  not  enter  that  creek  in  the 
darkness,  and  at  all  times  give  the 
ruins  a  wide  berth.  They  say  there  is 
a  curse  upon  the  place;  and  perhaps 
they  are  right. 

Harold  Bindloss. 
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Love  says  not  much,  but  says  it,  oh!  so  well,     ' 

We  cannot  tell 
What  is  the  meaning  of  its  secret  spell. 

Its  charm  divine 
Is  like  the  murmur  of  a  sounding  shell, 
Heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  ocean's  swell, 
In  Beauty's  oft-recurring  parallel. 

Its  feeling  line, 
Artless  of  rule,  yet  more  than  rules  of  art 
Unconscious  pierces,  probes,  with  inward  smart 
The  lover's  breast,  the  patriot's  swelling  heart. 

Its  music  fine 
Is  such,  that  if  the  singer  break  his  song, 
And  stop,  the  very  spheres  seem  all  a-wrong; 
We  bid  him  take  his  lute,  and  sweet  and  strong 

Renew  his  strain. 
"O  singer,  sing  once  more  the  old  refrain! 
And  Echo  faint  its  burden  still  prolong 

In  memory's  chain! 
And  lest  it  perish,  being  only  song. 
Unconscious  piereces,  probes,  with  inward  smart 

Sing  it  again! 

Again!  again!" 

A.  a.  B. 
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THE  BROWNING  LOVE-LETTERS.* 


Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning,  by 
whose  authority  these  letters  are  pub- 
lished, has  seen  that  so  unusual  a  pro- 
ceeding required  to  be  justified  to  the 
world,  and  he  has  accordingly  prefixed 
to  the  book  an  explanatory  note.  He 
writes:— 

In  considering  the  question  of  pub- 
lishing these  letters,  which  are  all  that 
ever  passed  between  my  father  and 
mother,  for  after  their  marriage  they 
were  never  separated,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  only  alternatives  were  to  allow 
them  to  be  published  or  to  destroy 
them.  I  might  indeed  have  left  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  others  after 
my  death,  but  that  would  be  evading 
a  responsibility  which  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  accept.  Ever  since  my  moth- 
er's death  these  letters  were  kept  by 
my  father  in  a  certain  inlaid  box  into 
which  they  exactly  fitted,  and  where 
they  always  rested  letter  beside  letter, 
each  in  its  consecutive  order,  and 
numbered  on  the  envelope  by  his  own 
hand.  My  father  ,  destroyed  all  the 
rest  of  his  correspondence,  and  not 
long  before  his  death  he  said,  referring 
to  these  letters,  "There  they  are;  do 
with  them  as  you  please  when  I  am 
dead  and  gone." 

To  say  this  was  certainly  to  give  per- 
mission to  publish,  but  there  vnW.  none 
the  less  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  son  has  done  well  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  The  letters  are  very  in- 
timate and  very  long,  covering  more 
than  1,100  closely  printed  pages.  The 
story  which  they  unfold  is  of  the  sim- 
plest; there  is  little  variety  of  senti- 
ment, and  not  even  a  lovers'  quarrel 
over  the  whole  twenty  months;  there 
are  no  incidents  more  remarkable  than 
Browning's  speech  at  the  Literary 
Fund  dinner,  the  visits  of  Mr.  Kenyon 
to  Miss  Barrett,  and  the  capture  of 
"Flush,  >my  dog,"  by  a  gang  of  White- 

*  The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Barrett,  1845-1846.  With  por- 
traits and  fac-similes,  2  vols. 


chapel  dog-stealers  and  the  story  of 
his  ransom.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
volumes  form  a  record,  perhaps  unex- 
ampled in  literature,  of  the  passionate 
feeling  entertained  for  one  another  by 
two  souls  d'elite;  they  tell  the  story  of 
an  intellectual  friendship  quickly  rip- 
ening into  love,  and  into  a  love  which 
rooted  itself  deeper  and  deeper  as  the 
days  went  by,  and  as  the  obstacles 
offered  by  an  unsympathetic  family 
seemed  to  become  stronger.  The  curi- 
ous thing  about  the  love  of  Robert 
Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  is 
that  it  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  everybody,  although  Miss  Bar- 
rett was  living  with  her  family  and 
was  receiving  for  more  than  a  year 
weekly  visits  from  her  poet  friend. 
The  reasons  for  this  secrecy,  which 
shrewd  old  Mr.  Kenyon  was  appar- 
ently the  only  one  to  penetrate,  may  be 
better  gathered  from  the  former  vol- 
umes of  Mrs.  Browning's  letters  than 
from  these;  they  seem  to  be  summed  up 
in  her  fear  of  her  father,  a  man  of  ob- 
stinate temper,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
sane,  who,  the  lovers  seem  to  have 
thought,  would  probably  regard  Rob- 
ert Browning  as  a  fortune-hunter. 
Elizabeth  had  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
of  her  own,  whereas  the  poet  had 
nothing  but  his  pen,  w'hich  appealed  to 
a  narrower  circle  in  those  days  than 
twenty  years  later.  Judging  from  the 
evidence  of  these  letters  alone,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Browning-Bar- 
rett story  offers  no  exception  to  the 
good  common  sense  rule  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a  secret  engagement 
is  a  foolish  mistake.  If  Robert  Brown- 
ing, whom  the  Times  at  this  very 
moment  was  calling  "a  prince  of 
poets,"  and  to  whom  Moxon  was  say- 
ing, "Your  books  sell  and  vrill  sell," 
had,  with  John  Kenyon  to  back  him. 
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boldly  tackled  Edward  Barrett  and 
asked  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  as 
soon  as  she  might  recover  her  health, 
the  probability  is  that  all  would  have 
been  well  and  that  everybody  would 
have  been  saved  a  great  deal  of  troub- 
le and  anxiety.  This  procedure,  how- 
ever, commended  itself  to  neither 
lover:  Browning  saw  nothing  of  his 
new  family,  and  in  the  end,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1846,  Elizabeth  and  her 
faithful  maid,  Wilson,  slipped  out  of 
the  front  door  of  No.  50  Wimpole 
Street,  went  round  to  St.  Marylebone 
Church,  and  there  the  poet  and  the 
poetess  were  married— she  to  return 
home,  to  take  off  her  ring,  and  a  week 
later  to  join  her  husband  in  what  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  elope- 
ment to  Paris.  The  furious  anger  of 
the  father  is  described  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  letters,  published  sixteen 
months  ago. 

The  letters  before  us,  then,  cover  the 
period  between  January  10,  1845,  and 
the  date  last  mentioned.  At  the  be- 
ginning Miss  Barrett  was  an  invalid, 
only  from  time  to  time  receiving  her 
few  intimate  friends,  and  it  was  not 
till  May  20  that  she  could  allow 
Browning  to  come  to  see  her.  But  in 
the  interval  the  friendship  begun  and 
carried  on  by  these  letters  had  become 
very  close,  founded  as  it  was  upon  an 
instinctive  sympathy  and  upon  a  genu- 
ine mutual  admiration.  In  his  very 
first  letter  Browning  speaks  of  ''this 
true  thankful  joy  and  pride  with 
which  I  feel  myself  yours  evfer  faith- 
fully;" three  weeks  later  she  claims  to 
be  treated  en  don  camarade,  to  which, 
if  he  will  consent,  "why,  then  I  am 
ready  to  sign  and  seal  the  contract, 
and  to  rejoice  in  being  'articled'  as 
your  correspondent,  only  don't  let  us 
have  any  constraint,  any  ceremony." 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  is  wishing 
that  some  way  could  be  found  "to 
make  my  'dear'  something  intenser 
than  'dears'  in  ordinary,    and    'yours 


ever'  a  thought  more  significant  than 
the  run  of  its  like."  Then  came  the 
first  and  subsequent  meetings,  and 
the  addresses  on  both  sides  grow  to 
"God  ever  bless  you,  dear  friend," 
though  of  course  the  contents  are  as 
yet  mostly  literary  and  more  or  less 
abstract.  By  August  he  calls  her 
"my  one  friend  without  an  'other,'  " 
till  by  and  by  we  slip  into  "dearest," 
and  his  claiming  her  love,  and  this 
touching  answer  (September  27):— 

I  will  say,  I  must  say,  that  your 
words  in  this  letter  have  done  me  good 
and  made  me  happy,  ,  .  .  that  I  thank 
and  bless  you  for  them,  .  .  .  and  that 
to  recedve  such  a  proof  of  attachment 
from  you,  not  only  overpowers  every 
present  evil,  but  seems  to  me  a  full 
and  abundant  amends  for  the  merely 
personal  sufferings  of  my  whole  life. 
When  I  had  read  that  letter  last  night 
I  did  think  so.  I  looked  round  and 
round  for  the  small  bitternesses  which 
for  several  days  had  been  bitter  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  find  one  of  them.  The 
tear  marks  went  away  in  the  moisture 
of  new,  happy  tears.  Why,  how  else 
could  I  have  felt?  How  else  do  you 
think  I  could?  How  would  any 
woman  have  felt  .  .  .  who  could  feel 
at  all  .  .  .  hearing  such  words  said 
(though  "in  a  dream,"  indeed)  by  such 
a  spealver? 

And  now  listen  to  me  in  turn.  You 
have  touched  me  more  profoundly 
than  I  thought  even  you  could  have 
touched  me— my  heart  was  full  when 
you  came  here  to-day.  Henceforward 
I  am  yours  for  everything  but  to  do 
you  harm— and  I  am  yours  too  much, 
in  my  heart,  ever  to  consent  to  do  you 
harm  in  that  way.  If  I  could  consent 
to  do  it,  not  only  should  I  be  less  loyal 
.  .  .  but  in  one  sense,  less  yours.  I 
say  this  to  you  without  drawback  and 
reserve,  because  it  is  all  I  am  able  to 
say,  and  perhaps  all  I  shall  be  able  to 
say.  However  this  may  be,  a  promise 
goes  to  you  in  it  that  none  except  God 
and  your  will  shall  interpose  between 
you  and  me,  .  .  .  I  mean,  that  if  He 
should  free  me  within  a  moderate 
time  from  the  trailing  chain  of  this 
weakness,  I  will  then  be  to  you  what- 
ever at  that  hour  you  shall  choose  .  .  . 
whether  friend  or  more  than  friend 
...  a  friend  to  the  last  in  any  case. 

But  she  wishes  him  to  consider  him- 
self absolutely  free  and  unen tangled; 
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she  can  hardly  believe  that  she  will 
ever  be  well  enough  to  marry.  Of 
course  he  scouts  the  notion,  and 
henceforth  the  letters  on  both  sides 
are  as  warm  as  the  letters  of  an  en- 
gaged couple  should  be.  They  are 
also,  as  is  right,  over  and  beyond  the 
expression  and  analysis  of  affection, 
a  record  of  whatever  things  and 
thoughts,  experience  of  the  world  or 
of  books,  may  have  been  interesting 
each  in  the  intervals  between  the 
weekly  visits.  There  is  criticism- 
admiring,  but  on  the  whole,  sound — of 
each  other's  verse;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, this  was  the  moment  in  which 
Browning  was  bringing  out  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  "Bells  and  Pomegran- 
ates," especially  "Luria,"  and  rhany 
of  the  shorter  poems  which  have  been 
household  words  to  the  true  lovers  of 
poetry  ever  since.  There  are  also  oc- 
casional criticisms,  sometimes  rather 
sharp,  of  other  writers;  of  Mrs. 
Shelley,  for  example,  and  her  book  on 
Italy:— "The  'Mary  dear'  with  the 
brown  eyes,  and  Godwin's  daughter 
and  Shelley's  wife,  and  who  surely 
was  something  better  once  on  a  time 
.  .  .  once  she  travelled  the  country 
with  Shelley  on  arm;  now  she  plods 
it  Rogers  in  hand— to  such  things  and 
uses  may  we  come  at  last!" 

Both  the  writers  have  something  to 
say  about  a  young  critic  and  poet  who 
came  to  be  much  heard  of  in  later 
years.  The  following  was  perfectly 
true  in  1845,  but  as  time  went  on  the 
subject  of  it  took  himself  seriously  in 
hand  and  became  a  really  learned 
man.  "How  right  you  are,"  says 
Browning,  "about  Mr.  Lowell"  (this 
refers  to  his  "Conversations  on  Some 
of  the  Old  Poets").  "He  has  a  refined 
fancy,  and  is  graceful  for  an  American 
critic,  but  the  truth  is,  otherwise,  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  English  poetry, 
or  the  next  thing  to  nothing,  and  has 
merely  had  a  dream  of  the  early 
dramatists.    The  amount  of  his  read- 


ing in  that  direction  is  an  article  in 
the  Retrospective  Review."  At  that 
time  Browning  did  not  quite  like  the 
Americans— what  English  author  did 
before  the  days  of  copyright?— but  he 
is  ready  to  recognize  the  sudden  prog- 
ress which  they  were  making  in  cult- 
ure about  this  very  time.  Some  Bos- 
ton publishers  had  made  a  proposal  to 
Miss  Barrett  that  she  should  collect 
and  edit  certain  papers  of  hers  which 
had  appeared  in  a  periodical;  she  asks 
Browning's  opinion,  and  this  is  his 
answer:— 

Do  pray  reply  vrlthout  fail  to  the 
proposers;  no,  no  harm  of  these  really 
fine  fellows,  who  could  do  harm  (by 
printing  incorrect  copies,  and  perhaps 
eking  out  the  column  by  suppositious 
matter  .  .  .  ex-gr.  they  strengthened 
and  lengthened  a  book  of  Dicken's  in 
Paris  by  adding  quant,  suff.  of 
Thackeray's  "Yellowplush  Papers" 
...  as  I  discovered  by  a  Parisian 
somebody  praising  the  latter  to  me  as 
Dickens'  best  work!)— and  who  do 
really  a  good,  straightforward,  un- 
American  thing.  You  will  encourage 
"the  day  of  small  things"— though  this 
is  not  small,  nor  likely  to  have  small 
results.  I  shall  be  impatient  to  hear 
that  you  have  decided.  I  like  the 
progress  of  these  Americans  in 
taste,  their  amazing  leaps,  like  grass- 
hoppers up  to  the  sun— from  .  .  . 
what  is  the  "from,"  what  depth,  do 
you  remember,  say,  ten  or  twelve 
years  back  ?— to— Oarlyle,  and  Tenny- 
son, and  you!  So  children  leave  off 
Jack  of  Cornwall  and  go  on  just  to 
Homer. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  are  some 
spirited  sentences  of  Miss  Barrett's  in 
defence  of  George  Sand,  and  inci- 
dentally of  other  French  writers  of 
genius,  against  a  Philistine  attack  of 
a  type  that  was  commoner  then  than 
it  is  now,  though  it  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct:— 

I  have  glanced  over  the  paper  dn  the 
Athenaeum,  and  am  of  an  increased 
certainty  that  Mr.  Chorley  is  the 
writer.  It  is  his  way  from  beginning 
to  end— and  that  is  the  way,  observe, 
in  which  little  critics  get  to  tread  on 
the  heels  of  great  writers  who  are  too 
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great  to  kick  backwards.  Think  of 
bringing  GTeorge  Sand  to  the  level  of 
the  same  sentence  with  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Ellis!  And  then  the  infinite 
trash  about  the  three  eras  in  the 
Frenchwoman's  career  .  .  .  which 
never  would  have  •  been  dragged  into 
application  there,  if  the  critic  had 
heard  of  her  last  two  volumes  .  .  . 
published  since  the  "Meunier  d'Angi- 
bault,"  "Teverino,"  and  "Isidora." 
One  may  be  angry  and  sin  not  over 
such  inapplicable  commonplace.  The 
motive  of  it,  the  low  expediency,  is 
worse  to  me  than  the  offence.  Why 
mention  her  at  all  .  .  .  why  name  in 
any  fashion  any  of  these  French 
writers,  for  the  reception  of  whom  the 
English  mind  is  certainly  not  pre- 
pared, unless  they  are  to  be  named 
worthily,  recognized  righteously?  It 
is  just  the  principle  of  the  advice 
about  the  De  Kocks;  whom  people  are 
to  go  and  see  and  deny  their  acquaint- 
ance afterwards.  Why  not  say  boldly, 
"These  writers  have  high  faculty,  and 
imagination  such  as  none  of  our  ro- 
mance writers  can  pretend  to— but 
they  have  besides  a  devil— and  we  do 
not  recomr^end  them  as  fit  reading 
for  English  families!"  Now,  wouldn't 
it  answer  every  purpose?  Or  silence 
would!— silence,  at  least.  But  this  dig- 
ging and  nagging  at  great  reputations 
...  it  is  to  me  quite  insufferable;  and 
not  compensated  for  by  the  motive. 
Which  is  a  truckling  to  conventions 
rather  than  to  morals.  As  if  earnest- 
ness of  aim  was  not,  from  the  begin- 
ning, from  "Rose  et  Blanche"  and 
"Indiana,"  a  characteristic  of  George 
Sand!    Really,  it  is  pitiful. 

There  are  passages  too  of  equally 
generous  appreciation  of  some  English 
contemporaries,  and  especially  of  Ten- 
nyson, though  we  may  perhaps  detect 
here  and  there  in  Miss  Barrett's  judg- 
ments a  natural  unwillingness  to  place 
the  future  Laureate  quite  as  high  as 
her  own  "prince  of  poets."  The  fol- 
lowing, considering  its  source,  is  a 
very  interesting  criticism  which  ap- 
parently was  suggested  by  her  sight 
of  the  prize  poem  on  Timbuctoo, 
written  some  fifteen  years  before:— 

Yes,  the  poem  is  too  good  in  certain 
respects  for  the  prizes  given  in  col- 
leges (when  all  the  pure  parsley  goes 
naturally  to  the  rabbits),    and    has    a 


great  deal  of  beauty  here  and  there  in 
image  and  expression.  Still,  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  you  that  it  reaches 
the  Tennyson  standard  anywise;  and 
for  the  blank  verse  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment think  it  comparable  to  one  of 
the  grand  passages  in  "CEnone,"  and 
"Arthur,"  and  the  like.  In  fact,  I 
seem  to  hear  more  in  that  latter  blank 
verse  than  you  do  ...  to  hear  not 
only  a  "mighty  line"  as  in  Marlowe,, 
but  a  noble,  full,  orbicular  wholeness 
in  complete  passages — which  always 
struck  me  as  the  mystery  of  music 
and  great  peculiarity  in  Tennyson's 
versification,  inasmuch  as  he  attains 
to  these  complete  effects  without  that 
shifting  of  the  pause  practised  by  the 
masters  .  .  .  Shelley  and  others.  "A 
linked  music"  in  which  there  are  no 
links!— that  you  would  take  to  be  a 
contradiction— and  yet  something  like 
that  my  ear  has  always  seemed  to  per- 
ceive; and  I  have  wondered  curiously 
again  and  again  how  there  could  be  so 
much  union  and  no  fastening.  -Only, 
of  course,  it  is  not  model  versification 
—and  for  dramatic  purposes  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  bad. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  upon 
the  non-essentials  of  these  volumes, 
for  such  passages  as  these  might  have 
been  written  from  "any  friend  to  any 
friend."  Even  outside  the  love-pas- 
sages' there  are  others  more  personal, 
more  self-revealing,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Browning's  long  essay, 
for  it  is  nothing  else,  in  defence  of 
duelling,  containing  a  story  which 
would  have  made  a  dramatic  idyl  as 
fine  and  as  terrible  as  "Ivan"  itself 
(II.,  51);  and,  still  more  interesting 
from  the  dramatic  contrast  of  charac- 
ters, the  correspondence  about  the 
stealing  of  poor  Flush.  Here  are  the 
two  Brownings,  their  temperaments, 
their  poetry  in  a  nutshell.  A  pet  dog 
is  stolen:  the  chief  of  the  gang  pre- 
sents himself  and  offers  to  return  it 
for  a  certain  ransom;  what  is  to  be 
done?  What  are  the  ethics  of  the 
case?  She,  all  affection  and  emotion, 
is  for  instantly  paying,  and  for  rescu- 
ing the  darling  animal  from  his  rav- 
ishers,  his  possible  murderers.  He, 
the  man,  the   embodied    conscience  of 
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the  community,  is  for  instant  attack, 
for  tracking  down  ttie  gang,  for 
stamping  it  out,  for  exterminating  the 
public  nuisance,  even  though  the 
prime  consequence  should  be  Flush's 
head  sent  home  in  a  charger.  Really 
the  passion,  the  eloquence  on  both 
sides  are  splendid;  the  eternal  opposi- 
tion of  sex  is  here,  called  out  and 
made  living  by  a  little  stolen  spaniel! 
Only  one  cannot  help  remembering 
that  the  spaniel  was  hers,  not  his. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  lost  some  favorite 
he  would  have  been  less  magnificently 
logical  and  public-spirited  in  consid- 
ering the  case. 

Among  the  letters  published  in  1897 
is  one  written  by  Mrs.  Browning,  a 
month  after  her  marriage,  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Martin,  which  summar- 
izes for  the  outer  world  the  whole 
story  which  is  here  set  forth  in  two 
volumes.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Browning's 
first  request  to  see  her  she  says:— 

It  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
refuse  to  receive  him.  .  .  He  writes 
the  most  exquisite  letters,  and  has  a 
way  of  putting  things  which  I  have 
not— so  he  came.  He  came,  and  with 
our  personal  acquaintance  began  his 
attachment  for  me,  a  sort  of  infatua- 
tion call  it,  which  resisted  the  various 
denials  which  were  my  plain  duty  at 
the  beginning,  and  he  persisted  past 
them  all. 

But  this  infatuation  for  a  fragile, 
sickly  little  woman  of  forty  (she  was 
born  in  1806)  was  as  true  an  instance 
of  love,  pervasive  and  enduring,  of 
love  felt  and  returned  between  two 
human  beings  of  the  highest  sensibil- 
ity, as  history  has  ever  recorded,  or  as 
has  ever  remained  hidden  in  the  con- 
London  Times. 


sciousness  of  lovers.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  good  Miss  Mitford,  blunder- 
ing through  ignorance  of  the  situation, 
denounced  love-marriages  to  Eliza- 
beth Barrett:— 


She  asserts  that  every  marriage  in 
her  experience,  beginning  by  any  sort 
of  love,  has  ended  miserably.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  denounced  man  in  all 
his  varieties:— "She  told  me  last  au- 
tumn that  all  men,  without  exception, 
are  essentially  tyrants— and  that  poets 
are  a  worse  species  of  men,  since  all 
human  feelings  they  put  into  their 
verses  and  leave  them  there!"  She  did 
not  frighten  her  friend,  and  the  only 
apparent  effect  of  her  tirade  was  to 
make  Browning  write  forth  the  most 
enthusiastic,  the  most  enraptured  of 
all  his  letters,  extolling  his  love's 
"adorable  spirit"  and  her  "phrases 
which  fall  into  my  heart  and  stay 
there." 


The  sequel  we  all  know— the  marriage 
so  perfect  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  of 
ill-health  and  family  opposition.  But 
of  that  the  record  is  not  here.  The 
letters  end  with  that  married  elope- 
ment of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
story  which  they  tell  is  of  the  birth 
and  growth  of  love,  not  of  its  full  frui- 
tion. Written  out  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  rarest  interest.  But 
the  reader  as  he  lays  down  the  vol- 
umes is  inclined  to  ask  himself 
whether  there  is  not  something  almost 
profane  in  such  a  revelation,  and 
whether  the  world  had  not  been 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  the  sacred 
Mysteries  when  it  was  invited  to  read 
the  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  the 
lines  beginning  "O  Lyric  Love!"  and 
the  exquisite  "One  Word  More." 
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THE  BYE-WAYS  OF  JOURNALISM. 


Readers  of  "Bleak  House"  must  be 
familiar  with  "the  two  gentlemen  not 
very  neat  about  the  cuffs  and  buttons" 
who  flit  across  the  crowded  pages  of 
that  story  of  London  life.  They  are 
first  introduced  at  the  inquest,  held  at 
the  Sol's  Arms,  on  the  body  of  the  mys- 
terious old  copying  clerk.  The  beadle 
is  very  attentive  to  them;  "for  they 
are,"  writes  Dickens,  "the  public  chron- 
iclers of  such  inquiries  by  the  line;  and 
he  is  not  superior  to  the  universal  hu- 
man infirmity,  but  hopes  to  read  in 
print  what  'Mooney,  the  active  and  in- 
telligent beadle  of  the  district,'  said 
and  did."  They  appear  again  when 
Mr.  Krook  dies  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion; and  they  write,  the  novelist  tells 
us,  with  "ravenous  little  pens  on  tis- 
sue paper"  the  horrifying  particulars 
of  that  strange  event.  These  humble 
workers  in  the  bye-ways  of  journalism 
are  known  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of 
Dickens,  as  "penny-a-liners." 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  in  these 
newspaper-reading  days  to  explain 
what  "penny-a-lining"  means.  Most 
people  know  that  "penny-a-lining"  is  a 
system  in  journalism  by  which  men 
who  are  not  regularly  attached  to  any 
newspaper  send  items  of  news— odds 
and  ends  of  all  kinds  which  they  may 
chance  to  pick  up— to  several  journals, 
which  are  paid  for,  if  published,  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  a  line.  But  penny-a-lin- 
ing is  not  quite  an  accurate  expression 
nowadays,  so  far  as  London,  at  least, 
Is  concerned.  Years  ago,  when  the  term 
was  invented,  the  newspapers  only 
paid  a  penny  a  line  for  items  of  news 
accepted  from  persons  unattached  to 
their  regular  staffs;  but  now  three- 
halfpence  and  twopence  a  line  are  paid 
for  such  reports  and  paragraphs  by 
the  big  Metropolitan  "dailies."  In- 
deed,  "penny-a-liner"   has  become  an 
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epithet  of  contempt  in  journalism.  To 
call  a  journalist  a  "penny-a-liner"  is  to 
insinuate  that  he  belongs  to  the  lowest 
and  rather  disreputable  circles  of  the 
profession.  This  seems  to  be  recog- 
nized outside  the  ranks  of  journalism 
also.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that 
one  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen 
stigmatized  as  "a  penny-a-liner"  a  well- 
known  political  journalist  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  attacking  him  in  his  news- 
paper; and,  apparently,  the  eminent 
statesman  conceived  that  by  the  ap- 
plication of  that  epithet  he  had  admin- 
istered a  terrible  castigation  to  his  ad- 
versary. "Liner"  is  the  name  by  which 
a  member  of  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing class  of  journalists  is  now  known. 
London  is  so  vast  in  extent  that  none 
of  the  daily  newspapers  could  possibly 
keep  a  regular  staff  of  reporters  large 
enough  to  cover  everything  of  public 
interest  which  occurs  within  its  bor- 
ders, and  sub-editors— or  the  news  edi- 
tors, as  they  are  sometimes  called— are 
therefore  very  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  these  vigilant  "lin- 
ers," who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  mighty  Metropolis,  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  material  for  a  paragraph 
or  a  report.  They  are  always  on  the 
prowl  after  accidents,  fires,  burglaries, 
and  murders;  they  haunt  the  great  hos- 
pitals, the  central  police  stations,  and 
the  stations  of  the  Fire  Brigade.  They 
are  a  curious  body  of  men,  indeed. 
Most  of  them,  perhaps,  are  poorly  edu- 
cated and  unambitious,  but  some  of 
them  are  able  men— men  even  of  Uni- 
versity education— who  have  had  trag- 
ic experience  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
a  journahst's  life;  men  who  have  held 
important  positions  on  the  staffs  of 
our  best  newspapers,  and  who  for 
some  reason  have  failed;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  among 
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the  "liners"  with  which  Fleet  Street 
—the  greatest  newspaper  thoroughfare 
in  the  world— is  swarming  will  be 
found  more  sad  failures,  more  ruined 
reputations,  more  crushed  ambitions 
than  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  Many 
are  reputable,  some  are  disreputable. 
The  majority  of  them  are  induced  by 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  to  look 
upon  life  as  a  comedy,  a  farce,  and 
when  a  tragedy  comes  their  way  their 
only  thought  is  the  number  of  lines 
they  can  spin  out  of  it,  and  the  pounds 
and  shillings  it  will  bring  in.  An  old 
journalist  friend  showed  me  a  curious 
and  amusing  account  which  was  sent 
to  a  newspaper  he  was  connected  with 
by  one  of  these  gentlemen.    It  ran 

THE  "MORNING  MERCURY." 

To  S.  W.  Clacton,  Dr.  s.    d. 

For  Atrocious  Murder  in  Bigley 

Street,  S.  E 4    2 

Burning      of      Brewster's       fac- 
tory. Mile  End     .       .       .       .23 

Sinking  of  a  Thames  passenger 
steamer 3    2 

Dreadful     Shipping     Conflagra- 
tion at  the  Docks      .       .       .61 

Poisoning  of  the  Macklin  fam- 
ily, Drury  Lane  .       .       .       .26 

And  so  on.  One  would  have  imagined 
that  this  desperate  ruffian,  S.  W.  Clac- 
ton, had  for  the  small  sum  of  2s.  Qd.— 
to  take  only  one  item  of  the  account- 
poisoned  an  unfortunate  family  in 
Drury  Lane.  But,  happily,  he  was  not 
so  bad  as  that.  The  amounts  set  forth 
in  the  account  were  the  payments  due 
to  S.  W.  Clacton  for  his  paragraphs 
describing  those  conflagrations  and 
murders,  at  the  rate  of  a  penny,  three- 
halfpence,  or  twopence  a  line.  Some 
poet  has  thus  sung  of  the  "liner":— 

A  house  afire  is  breakfast,  and  a  storm 
Serves  for  a  luncheon;  murder  is  his 
dinner- 
Welcome  to    him    is  crime    in    every 
form. 
Woe  and  misfortune  clothe  and  feed 
the  sinner. 
Thieves,  scoundrels,  knaves  find  mor- 
sels for  his  jaws; 


And,  as  effect  fast  follows  after  cause, 
He  grows  the  fine  original  he  draws. 

The  last  lines  of  the  verse  are,  I  think, 
a  little  too  rough  on  the  "liner."  I  nev- 
er heard  of  one  of  the  fraternity  in 
London  committing  a  murder  or  setting 
fire  to  a  factory  in  order  to  make  a 
paragraph,  though  some  years  ago  a 
newspaper  correspondent  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  was  sent  to  penal  servitude 
for  a  series  of  outrages— such  as  burn- 
ing hay-ricks  and  maiming  cattle— 
which  he  himself  committed,  and  then 
telegraphed  the  harrowing  details  ta 
various  journals. 

There  are  stories  told  of  these  jour- 
nalists which  aptly  illustrate  their 
common  habit  of  regarding  every  event 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  spe- 
cial work.  One  of  them  coming  home 
one  night  discovered  a  man  insensible 
at  his  threshold,  and  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind,  without  losing  a  moment, 
he  called  out  to  his  wife,  "Quick,  my 
dear,  bring  a  light;  here's  a  paragraph 
lying  on  the  door-steps!"  As  another 
"liner"  was  walking  along  the  quays 
of  Dublin  a  man  rushed  past  him  and 
jumped  over  the  wall  into  the  Liffey. 
The  journalist  immediately  looked  at 
his  watch.  "How  provoking!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "It's  six  o'clock  and  I'm  too 
late  for  the  last  edition  of  the  Even- 
ing Mail,"  and  addressing  the  suicide 
struggling  in  the  water,  he  added,  "All" 
right,  my  boy;  I'll  give  you  a  good  par- 
agraph in  the  morning  papers." 

"Lining"  is  on  the  whole  a  precarious 
employment.  Some  "liners"  manage  to 
make  a  fairly  good  income,  but  most 
of  them  only  eke  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence. There  are,  it  is  true,  cases  in 
which,  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, large  sums  were  quickly  and 
quite  unexpectedly  made  by  certain 
"liners"  who  had  got  hold  of  informa- 
tion which  their  fellows  had  missed. 
An  inquest  was  held  in  the  East  of 
London  in  regard  to  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  common  suicide, 
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but  after  an  hour's  evidence  facts  were 
revealed  which  showed  that  a  mysteri- 
ous murder  had  been  committed.  Only- 
one  "liner"  was  present,  and  the  in- 
quest lasted  ten  days,  during  which 
time  the  six  daily  papers  then  existing 
took  the  whole  of  his  copy,  amounting 
to  from  two  to  four  columns  per  diem. 
At  the  end  of  the  inquiry  he  received 
close  upon  lOOL  from  the  six  news- 
papers. In  another  instance,  in  which 
three  "liners"  combined  to  report  a 
railway  accident  inquest  of  great  im- 
portance, each  man  received  15L  from 
each  of  the  six  journals.  Again,  a 
good  police  case  in  a  suburban  court 
worked  by  a  "liner"  has  been  known 
to  produce  30Z.;  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  single  fire  on  a  dull  night— that 
is,  a  night  on  which  there  is  a  lack  of 
news— yields  to  the  "liner"  from  10?. 
to  20?.  It  may  be  asked,  in  relation  to 
these  cases,  how  it  is  that,  after  the 
first  day,  other  "liners"  did  not  enter 
into  competition  with  those  who  had 
been  first  in  the  field?  The  reason  is 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law 
amongst  sub-editors  that  whoever 
sends  in  the  first  part  of  a  report  has 
his  contributions  accepted  to  the  end, 
or  while  there  is  "copy"  in  the  affair. 
It  must  be  also  understood  that  by  a 
process  called  "manifolding"  the  "lin- 
er" can  make  six  or  eight  copies  of  his 
paragraph  or  report  at  the  one  writ- 
ing, and  he  is  therefore  enabled  to  have 
his  "copy"  in  the  various  newspaper 
ofl5ces  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  "liner's"  working  materials  con- 
sist of  a  bundle  of  sheets  of  "flimsy,", 
some  "black  paper,"  and  a  "stylus"— 
a  smoothly  rounded  off  ivory,  steel,  or 
agate  point— with  which  he  writes; 
and,  as  the  "black"  is  apt  to  part  with 
some  of  its  surface,  and  the  flimsy  is 
rather  greasy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  dur- 
ing working  hours  the  face  of  the  in- 
dustrious "liner"  is  smutty,  and  that, 
as  Dickens  says,  he  is  "not  very  neat 
about  the  cuffs."    But  though  Fortune 


occasionally  smiles  in  that  way  on  the 
"liner,"  his  income  is  very  uncertain. 
Want  of  space  is  his  chief  enemy. 
Pressure  of  political  speeches,  or  war 
news,  or  advertisements  may,  any 
night,  absorb  the  whole  available  space 
of  a  newspaper;  and  then  the  copy  of 
the  "liner"  is  rejected  for  want  of 
room,  or  "cut  down"  to  such  small  di- 
mensions that  his  day's  work  may  re- 
turn him  not  two  or  three  pounds,  but 
only  a  few  shillings.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  filled  the  sub-editor's  chair  on  a 
daily  paper  well  knows  with  what  a 
pang  of  conscience  the  carefully  writ- 
ten flimsy  of  some  well-known  and 
trusted,  but  humble  and  needy,  "liner" 
is  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket. 
That  the  "liner"  is  a  man  not  only 
of  resource  and  industry,  but  of  ver- 
bosity, must  be  obvious.  As  his  re- 
muneration depends  on  the  amount  of 
his  copy  which  is  inserted,  he  generally 
writes  about  five  times,  or  even  ten 
times,  as  much  as  is  ever  printed.  His 
powers  of  amplification  are,  indeed, 
enormous.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
him,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  not  drag- 
ging in  every  petty  detail  of  the  mur- 
der, fire,  suicide,  or  burglary  which  is 
the  subject  of  his  paragraph  or  report. 
With  him  terseness  is  a  crime,  and  the 
maxim  that  "brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit" 
is  line-killing  and  penny-destroying. 
"He  has  gone  to  that  bourn  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns,"  instead' 
of  "he  died,"  "terrific  conflagration" 
for  "bad  fire,"  or  "desperate  struggle" 
for  "fight"  will  often  "turn"  a  line,  and 
therefore  bring  in  an  additional  penny 
or  twopence.  Among  the  literary  curi- 
osities of  a  daily  paper  with  which  I 
was  once  connected  is  a  report  from 
an  amateur  journalist  ambitious  of  be- 
ing a  "liner,"  with  the  bill  for  his  ser- 
vices. He  thought  that  payment  was 
made  not  on  the  printed  line,  but  on  the 
written  line.  He  therefore  wrote  his 
"copy"  on  narrow  shps  of  paper,  and 
in  a  hand  just  a  shade  smaller  than 
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the  name  over  a  shop  door;  then  count- 
ed the  lines  carefully,  and  demanded 
payment  at  a  penny  a  line  for  his  man- 
uscript! 

It  is  to  the  "liner"  we  owe  such  "pur- 
ple patches"  as  "the  devouring  ele- 
ment," "the  watery  grave,"  "no  motive 
can  be  ascribed  for  the  rash  act,"  "the 
neighboring  religious  edifices,"  which 
were  always  "brought  into  prominent 
relief  by  the  flames,"  and  the  "neighbor- 
hood" which  used  to  be  "thrown  into 
a  state  of  the  utmost  consternation," 
"the  vital  spark,"  which  was  always 
fleeing,  and  the  "lurid  flames  shot  up 
and  licked  the  doomed  ediflce  with  ma- 
lignant glee."  These  loud-sounding 
words  and  phrases  are  now  ruthlessly 
suppressed  by  the  blue  pencil  of  the 
sub-editor.  Yet,  owing  to  the  bad  exam- 
ple of  the  "liner,"  the  people  that  "par- 
take of  refreshments,"  instead  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  the  young  lady 
of  "prepossessing  appearance,"  but— 
the  liner  is  always  great  with  his 
"buts" — "fashionably  attired"— never 
"dressed"— still  live  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  press.  Occasionally  the  "lin- 
er" produces  a  gem  of  unconscious  hu- 
mor. A  report  of  the  murder  of  a  man 
named  Ducan  once  came  under  my  no- 
tice in  a  sub-editor's  room.  "The  mur- 
derer," wrote  the  "liner,"  "was  evident- 
ly in  quest  of  money,  but,  luckily,  Mr. 
Ducan  had  deposited  all  his  funds  in 
the  bank  the  day  before,  so  that  he  lost 
nothing  but  his  life."  Another  "liner," 
describing  a  street  accident,  wrote, 
"The  unfortunate  victim  was  taken  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  now  lies,  pro- 
gressing favorably,  although  he  is  sed- 
ulously attended  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Robert- 
son, the  resident  surgeon,  and  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  medical 
staff.".  What  he  meant  to  convey  was 
that,  though  the  man  had  been  so 
dreadfully  injured  as  to  require  the 
services  of  several  doctors,  he  was  pro- 
gressing towards  recovery.  I  have  al- 
so seen  this  in  a  report  in  a  Glasgow 


newspaper  of  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast 
of  Ayr:  "The  captain  swam  ashore, 
and  succeeded  in  also  saving  the  life 
of  his  wife.  She  was  insured  in  the 
Northern  Marine  Insurance  Co.  for 
5,000?.,  and  carried  a  full  cargo  of 
cement." 

The  "liner,"  it  will  be  seen,  revels  in 
"appalling  disasters."  He  is  out  of 
spirits  and  his  pockets  are  empty  in 
the  piping  times  of  peace  when  even 
an  assault  on  a  policeman  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence. But  a  strange  suicide,  a 
mysterious  murder,  a  fatal  fire,  or  a 
sensational  burglary  makes  a  new  man 
of  him,  and  convinces  him  that  really, 
after  all,  life  is  worth  living.  There 
is  a  grisly  story  of  a  "liner"  who  had 
not  had  material  for  a  paragraph  for 
weeks.  People  persisted  in  not  mur- 
dering any  one;  they  would  not  even 
commit  suicide  or  drop  down  dead;  fires 
would  not  burst  out;  and  the  burglar 
and  pickpocket  had  evidently  tem- 
porarily given  up  business.  He  lived 
in  a  cheap  suburb,  and  one  afternoon 
was  walking  dolefully  in  his  scrap  of 
back  garden,  smoking  his  pipe  and 
racking  his  brains  to  find  out  where 
the  next  week's  dinners  for  his  wife 
and  children  were  to  come  from,  when 
he  suddenly  heard  screams  proceeding 
from  adjoining  premises.  He  dropped 
his  pipe  and  rushed  out,  but  soon  re- 
turned. "Mary!  Mary!"  he  cried  to 
his  long-suffering  partner,  "fetch  my 
hat.  Thank  God!  a  woman  a  few  doors 
up  has  cut  her  three  children's  throats, 
and  we  shall  have  a  good  dinner  on 
Sunday!"  A  double  murder  will  pay 
his  quarter's  rent;  and  a  romantic  sui- 
cide in  high  life  will  give  him  a  pleas- 
ant holiday.  I  know  a  very  successful 
"liner"  who  has  a  most  comfortable 
home  in  a  London  suburb.  But  his 
house  is  suggestive  of  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  at  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibi- 
tion, or  the  Black  Museum  at  Scotland 
Yard,  for  almost  every  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  it  has  associations  of  a  mur- 
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der,  a  fire,  or  a  burglary.  "Look  at 
this,"  he  will  say,  pointing  to  his  writ- 
ing table;  "that's  a  memorial  of  Dr. 
Neill  Cream,  the  Lambeth  poisoner; 
and  my  'lineage'  out  of  the  'Southend 
Murder  Mystery'  brought  me  the  arm- 
chair in  which  you  are  sitting."  He  is 
very  fond  of  his  piano.  He  owes  it  to 
the  historic  meetings  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary Party  in  Koom  15.  A  fine 
landscape  in  oils  is  associated  with  the 
crash  of  the  Liberator  Building  Socie- 
ty; and  his  handsome  illustrated  edition 
of  the  poets  has  been  bought  out  of 
his  earnings  in  connection  with  the 
burning  of  a  big  warehouse  in  the  city. 
They  are  to  him  what  his  scalps  are 
to  an  Indian  brave— signal  proofs  of 
his  success  as  a  "liner," 

Formerly,  in  those  dreary  intervals 
in  which  there  was  nothing  stirring  in 
police  or  coroners'  courts,  the  most 
needy  and  the  most  reckless  "liners'* 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  invent- 
ing news,  or  of  building  it  up  on  the 
flimsiest  foundations.  Late  at  night, 
shortly  before  the  hour  of  going  to 
press,  a  report  of  a  sensational  mur- 
der, or  fire,  or  accident,  would  arrive 
at  the  oflQce  of  a  newspaper,  and,  as  it 
was  too  late  to  have  it  authoritatively 
verified,  and  as  it  was  too  important 
a  piece  of  news  to  hold  over— especially 
as  the  other  journals  were  certain  to 
have  it  also— it  would  be  published  on 
chance.  A  few  days  afterwards— for 
our  grandfathers  in  journalism  moved 
very  slowly— a  denial  of  the  bogus  re- 
port might  appear,  or  it  might  not; 
for,  again,  our  grandfathers  were  in 
those  matters  strangely  careless  and 
iudififerent.  In  any  event  the  "liner" 
was  certain  to  have  some  plausible  ex- 
planation—such as  that  he  had  got  the 
intelligence  from  a  trustworthy  police 
officer— and  he  would  be  able  to  gather 
in  the  resultant  pennies.  There  is  a 
story  told  that  a  hard-up  "liner"  once 
wrote  a  graphic  and  sensational  ac- 
count of  his  own  suicide,  which  was 


duly  published,  and  then  he  coolly  went 
round  the  next  day  and  collected  the 
"lineage,"  which  amounted  to  a  pretty 
fair  sum. 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  labor 
question  assumed  its  present  impor- 
tance, a  band  of  Fleet  Street  "liners" 
created  a  bogus  political  agitation. 
They  worked  in  the  most  systematic 
and  ingenious  fashion.  Assembling  In 
some  favorite  hostelry  in  the  courts 
off  the  great  newspaper  thoroughfare, 
and  giving  themselves  a  high-sounding 
name  as  a  political  association— such  as 
the  "Labor  League,"  the  "Republican 
Association,"  or  the  "Tory  Working 
Men's  Association"— they  made  stir- 
ring speeches  and  passed  significant 
resolutions  on  the  burning  political  top- 
ics of  the  day.  Reports  of  the  meet- 
ings were  sent  to  the  morning  papers, 
which,  while  the  game  was  new,  were 
invariably  inserted,  and,  what  is  more, 
leader  writers  saw  in  them  "the  drift 
of  public  opinion."  Copies  of  the  reso- 
lutions were  also  forwarded  to  leading 
members  of  the  Government  and  Oppo- 
sition. Such  of  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  resolutions  as  were  not  purely 
formal  were  also  sent  round  to  all  the 
newspapers.  Finally,  any  autograph 
replies  received  were  disposed  of  to 
some  dealer  in  autographs.  Thus  there 
was  a  triple  profit  on  the  transaction — 
first,  the  report  of  the  meeting;  next, 
the  politicians'  replies  (both  of  which 
were  paid  for  by  newspapers  that  pub- 
lished them  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  or 
three-halfpence  a  line);  and  lastly  the 
sale  of  the  autographs.  This  enter- 
prising coterie  of  "liners,"  who  dis- 
played much  ability  and  resource  in 
the  disguises  they  assumed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  political  meetings— being 
Conservative  one  night.  Liberal  the 
next,  Republican  another  night— and 
the  ruses  they  employed  to  make  their 
fishing  letters  effective,  repeatedly 
practised  their  arts  with  success  on  all 
the  newspapers  and  on  almost  every 
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man  of  light  and  leading  in  the  polit- 
ical movements  of  the  time,  until  the 
dodge  was  discovered.  But  nowadays 
a  tricli  of  that  liind  is  very  infrequent. 
If  it  were  attempted  on  any  journal 
no  more  "copy"  from  the  offending 
"liner"  would  be  received;  and  if  it 
were  successful— if  the  report  appeared 
in  print— the  "liner"  might  find  him- 
self in  the  dock  on  a  charge  of  fraud, 
or  at  least  he  would  be  denied  the 
"lineage." 

There  is  one  amusing  phase  of  "lin- 
ing" in  vogue  in  London  during  the 
Parliamentary  recess.  It  consists  in 
obtaining  expressions  of  opinion, 
through  the  post,  from  eminent  politi- 
cians or  other  public  men  on  vexed 
points  of  current  politics  or  other  mat- 
ters of  widespread  interest. 

Newspaper  readers  must  often  notice 
in  the  Press  letters  from  men  eminent 
in  politics,  science,  art,  and  literature, 
in  reply  to  anonymous  correspondents. 
Our  leading  politicians  figure  in  these 
communications  most  frequently.  We 
read  that  Lord  SaUsbury,  or  Mr.  Bal- 
four, or  Lord  Rosebery,  or  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  or  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as 
the  case  may  be,  has  written  a  letter, 
in  reply  to  a  "correspondent"  who 
called  his  attention  to  a  statement 
made  in  some  speech,  or  letter,  or  news- 
paper, and  requested  his  views  on  the 
subject.  "A  correspondent"  is,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  a  journalist, 
whose  sole  object  is  ascertaining  the 
opinions  of  our  leading  politicians  on 
current  events  in  this  manner  is  to  turn 
an  honest  penny. 

A  "liner"  sits  down,  and  assuming  rhe 
role  of  an  ardent  Radical,  we  will  say, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  writes  an 
epistle,  something  like  the  following, 
to,  say,  Tx)rd  Kimberley,  Lord  Rose- 
bery, or  Sir  William  Harcourt:— 

Honored  Sir,— I  am  an  humble  work- 
ing man.  I  am  a  Liberal  and  a  Home 
Ruler.  Imagine,  then,  my  surprise 
and   indignation   to  read     in  my  Sun- 


day paper  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four in  which  he  declares  that  you, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  reader  will  guess  the  nature  of 
what  follows.  The  letter  concludes 
with  a  request  to  the  great  man  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  to  send  the  writer 
a  reply,  and  ease  his  mind  on  this  im- 
portant topic,  at  the  earliest  moment 
He  gets  an  answer  to  his  letter  in  two 
cases  out  of  three,  and  forthwith  de- 
spatches copies  of  it,  with  a  few  in- 
troductory lines  of  an  explanatory  nat- 
ure, to  a  large  number  of  newspapers. 
A  dozen  copies  of  the  letter  are,  as  I 
have  shown,  easily  made  in  one  writ- 
ing with  the  aid  of  "flimsies"  and 
"black"  and  a  stylus.  If  the  reply  of 
the  leading  politician  is  of  interest  or 
importance;  if  it  deals  with  a  phase  of 
the  political  question  occupying  the 
public  mind  at  the  moment,  it  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  published  by  all  the  news- 
papers to  which  it  is  sent.  The  gen- 
eral rate  of  pay  for  matter  of  the  kind 
is  three-halfpence  per  line.  Some  news- 
papers pay  only  a  penny  a  line,  or  2s. 
6(Z.  or  35.  M.  for  the  paragraph;  but 
others  pay  Id.  a  line,  or  give  5s.  or  6s. 
for  the  paragraph.  Three-halfpence 
per  line  is,  however,  the  average  rate 
of  pay,  and  at  that  rate  our  friend,  the 
ingenious  and  enterprising  journalist, 
often  obtains  Zl.  for  the  copies  of  the 
letter.  Of  course,  if  there  be  little  or 
nothing  of  interest  in  the  letter,  no  use 
is  made  of  it  in  the  newspaper  offices, 
and  it  is  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
basket.  But  the  production  must  be 
very  flat  and  unimportant  to  receive 
that  fate.  The  correspondent  rarely 
fails  to  get  his  "copy"  accepted  by 
some  newspapers,  especially  at  the  sea> 
son  of  the  year  which  is  known  in 
Press  circles  as  "the  dull  season,"  "the 
big  gooseberry  season,"  or  "the  sea 
serpent  season,"  when  there  is  little 
news,  and  particularly  political  news, 
going. 

It  may  be  asked,  are  the  newspapers 
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acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  this 
news  is  obtained?  Of  course  they  are. 
The  views  of  Lord  Salisbury,  or  Lord 
Rosebery,  or  Mr.  Balfour,  or  Mr.  John 
Morley  are  certain  to  be  of  public  in- 
terest on  most  subjects;  and  the  news- 
papers are,  as  a  rule,  glad  to  obtain 
readable  matter  from  any  quarter  so 
long  as  they  know  it  is  trustworthy  and 
accurate. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  game 
is  played,  culled  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  which 
it  will  be  noticed,  suspects  the  origin 
of  the  inquiry: — 

Somebody,  described  as  a  "London 
Unionist"— may  be  a  newspaper  man 
in  search  of  "copy"— has  been  calling 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  attention 
to  "the  charges  frequently  made"  (as 
the  Daily  Telegraph  has  it)  "as  to  al- 
leged collusion  between  the  Conserva- 
tive party  and  'Labor'  candidates." 
Lord  Salisbury's  correspondent,  it 
seems,  asked  whether  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  party  would  counte- 
nance such  an  alliance,  from  which,  he 
asserted,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
are  absolutely  averse. 

Lord  Salisbury  replied  as  follows:-  - 

Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Dear  Sir,— I  am  desired  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  31st,  asking  him  as 
to  "an  alleged  compact,  or  at  least  a 
tacit  understanding,"  between  the 
Conservatives  (or  tjnionists)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
clique  now  known  as  "Independent 
Labor."  In  reply  I  am  directed  to  say 
that  Lord  Salisbury  has  never  heard 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  compact, 
and  believes  the  allegation  to  be  en- 
tirely untrue. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  T.  Gunton. 

But  are  our  public  men  aware  that 
the  correspondent  who  seeks  their 
views  through  the  post  is  not  a  "faith- 
ful follower"  or  "an  ardent  admirer," 
as  he  professes  to  be,  but  an  enterpris- 
ing journalist  desirous  of  increasing 
his  income?    It  is  hard  to  say.    A  few 


are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  correspondent.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  politicians  and  journal- 
ists that,  during  a  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  Minister  often  inspires  a  fol- 
lower to  ask  a  question  in  the  House 
on  some  particular  topic  on  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  desires  to  make 
a  statement.  In  this  way  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  statement,  which 
would  not  arise  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  is  created  at  question  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  same 
way  a  letter  from  a  Minister  often  ap- 
pears in  the  newspapers,  saying  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  so-and-so 
by  a  correspondent,  when  it  is  proba- 
ble he  had  received  no  such  communi- 
cation, but  is  anxious  to  make  it  appear 
he  would  never  have  noticed  the  sub- 
ject except  for  the  invitation  of  a  third- 
person.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that 
some,  at  least,  of  our  public  men  see 
the  journalist  behind  the  correspon- 
dent. Indeed,  it  is  probable  they  would 
never  reply  to  those  communications 
if  they  were  not  well  aware  the  replies 
would  be  read  in  a  day  or  two  in  the 
newspapers.  A  good  many  of  them, 
however,  never  suspect  the  identity  of 
their  correspondent;  they  never  see  be- 
hind "the  humble  working  man"  or 
"the  Conservative  shopkeeper"  a  grin- 
ning "liner"  in  a  tavern  in  Fleet  Street 
with  a  gin  or  a  whiskey  before  him. 
They  would  hardly  notice  some  of  the 
communications  if  they  at  all  suspected 
their  origin.  But  they  are  so  touched 
by  the  fervent  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  confidence,  or  by  the  earnest- 
ly expressed  desire  to  arrive  at  the  po- 
litical truth  by  this  working  man— for 
the  guise  of  an  honest  son  of  toil  is 
very  popular  with  our  enterprising 
journalist— that  they  sit  down  and  in- 
dite a  most  interesting  letter;  and  it  is 
only  when  they  open  their  newspapers, 
a  morning  or  two  after  at  breakfast, 
and  see  the  outpourings  of  their  soul 
in  cold  print,  that  the  scales  fall  from 
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their  eyes  and  they  know  they  have 
been  "drawn." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  our  enterprising 
friend  receives  curt  replies  to  his  com- 
munications, but  he  malies  "copy,"  and 
"good  copy"  too,  out  of  them  all  the 
same.  For  instance,  the  following  par- 
agraph was  published  extensively  a 
few  years  back:— 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.  P.,  speaking 
at  a  'dinner  at  Coleford,  Forest  of 
Dean,  on  Thursday  last,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  Foreign  Office  was 
about  to  abandon  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuity in  its  dealings  with  foreign 
nations,  and  embark  on  a  policy  of 
change  which  would  cause  disquietude 
throughout  Europe.  A  correspondent 
asked  the  Foreign  Secretary  whether 
the  right  hon.  member  for  the  For- 
est of  Dean  was  not  in  error  in  making 
the  statement  attributed  to  him,  and 
received  the  following  letter  in  reply 
from  Lord  Rosebery's  private  secre- 
tary:— 

38  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

Sir,— I  am  desired  by  Lord  Rosebery 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  and  to  state  in  reply  that  he 
finds  it  quite  sufficient  to  answer  for 
his  own  utterances  without  making 
himself  responsible  for  those  of 
others. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

N.  Waterfield. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago,  again,  since  "a 
correspondent"  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
enclosing  some  remarks  which  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  was  alleged  to  have  made 
in  reference  to  the  Liberal  party,  and 
he  received  the  following  reply,  which 
he  at  once  distributed  amongst  the 
newspapers:— 

10  Downing  Street,  Whitehall. 
Sir,— I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  23rd  ult.,  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  to  which  you  refer,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wishes  me  to  say  that  he  can 
hardly  suppose  those  statements  really 
to  have  been  made;  but,  in  any  case, 
he  has  not  time  to  spend  dealing  with 
them. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
H.  Shand. 


Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  fa- 
vorite mark  for  these  communications. 
He  invariably  replied;  and  his  replies 
were  always  what  "the  liners"  call 
"spicy."  He  was  once  asked  by  a 
"liner"— who  wrote  in  the  guise  of  an 
ardent  Gladstonian— for  "proof  of  his 
recent  assertion  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  'often'  made  statements  that  are 
incorrect,  and,  when  challenged  to 
make  good  his  assertions,  has  publicly 
and  fully  apologized,"  and  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply:— 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter.  In  reply  to  your 
question  his  Lordship  would  advise 
you  to  study  with  care  Hansard's  "De- 
bates" for  the  last  two  Parliaments, 
as  well  as  the  speeches  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  in  Midlothian  and 
elsewhere.  As  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  you  are  a  person  with  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  this  interesting  study 
will  prevent  time  from  hanging  too 
heavily  on  your  hands,  and  at  the 
same  time  cannot  fail  to  improve  your 
political  knowledge  and  judgment. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Frank  D.  Thomas. 

Then  there  is  the  ecclesiastical  "lin- 
er"—the  man  who  makes  a  special- 
ity of  supplying  Church  news.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Cooper,  in  his  interesting 
work,  "An  Editor's  Retrospect,"  relates 
that  a  "hner"  of  this  kind  was  known 
in  the  newspaper  offices  as  "the  bishop- 
maker."  When  a  See  became  vacant 
the  "liner"  always  sent  to  the  papers, 
within  two  or  three  days,  a  short  para- 
graph, something  like  this:  "It  is  stat- 
ed that  the  bishopric  of  so-and-so  will 
be  conferred  upon  the  Very  Rev.  Can- 
on   or  the  Rev.  Dr. .  The  name 

of  the  Rev.  Mr.  is  also  mentioned 

in  connection  with  the  appointment." 
The  next  day  another  paragraph  would 
be  sent,  putting  the  matter  a  little 
stronger,  as,  "There  is  a  decided  mani- 
festation of  feeling  in  ecclesiastical 
circles  in  favor  of  the  choice  of"  (a 
clergyman  previously  named)   "to  fill 
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the  vacant  See."  Lord  Palmerston  was 
at  that  time  the  great  dispenser  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage.  The  popular 
belief  was  that  he  was  largely  guided 
in  his  selections  for  bishoprics  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  theory 
arose  that  the  latter  was  influenced 
by  the  paragraphs  in  the  papers.  He 
thought  they  represented  a  real  body 
of  opinion,  and  in  this  belief  he  rec- 
ommended one  of  the  clergymen 
named. 

There  are  also  "fire  specialists"— that 
is,  journalists  who  make  a  speciality 
of  describing  the  big  blazes  that  oc- 
casionally occur  in  the  Metropolis- 
specialists  who  devote  themselves  ex- 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


clusively  to  the  coroners'  courts,  the 
police  courts,  and  the  law  courts;  spe- 
cialists who  limit  themselves  to  the 
collection  of  legitimate  news  of  mar- 
riages, comings  of  age,  balls,  and  as- 
semblies of  the  upper  ten  thousand— 
a  branch  of  work  in  which  the  female 
"liner"  is  now  elbowing  out  the  male 
"liner,"  for  editors  find  a  woman  c«n 
do  these  festivities  much  better  than  a 
man— specialists  in  art  and  literary 
sales;  specialists  in  sales  of  landed  or 
house  property;  and  specialists  of  other 
classes  of  work,  all  of  whom,  by  this 
system  of  "lining,"  and— no,  I  will  not 
add  "lying"— manage  to  live. 

Michoet  MacDOfiagh. 


OF  BIRDS'  SONGS. 


Common  as  birds  are,  their  music 
ever  in  our  ears,  there  is  yet  a  hazi- 
ness in  the  minds  of  many  even  musi- 
cal people  on  the  subject  of  their 
songs.  No  two  songs,  for  example, 
can  be  less  alike  than  those  of  the 
blackbird  and  thrush,  and  they  sing 
all  through  the  spring  days  (one  of 
them  sings  through  many  a  winter 
day,  too);  they  may  be  heard  in  towns, 
they  may  be  heard  even  in  London; 
but  I  doubt  if  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  the  many  who  listen  to  them  with 
pleasure  know  one  song  from  the 
other.  And  even  those  who  have 
knowledge  of  out-of-door  things,  and 
who  write  lovingly  and  intelligently 
of  them,  seem  to  have  been  bewildered 
when  they  touched  upon  birds'  voices. 
In  Charles  Kingsley's  justly  popular 
"Prose  Idylls"  is  a  paper  entitled  "A 
Charm  of  Birds,"  and  I  know  nothing 
more  happy  than  most  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  birds'  songs.  But  one  of  these 
is  at    least   misleading— his    words,    I 


mean,  upon  the  willow-wren  and  gar- 
den-warbler, "so  alike  in  voice  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
unless  we  attend  carefully  to  the  ex- 
pression." And  then  follow  words 
which  make  me  think  the  name  of 
willow  wren  has  been  transposed  for 
garden-warbler,  and  garden-warbler 
for  willow-wren,  or  that  the  writer 
was  not  sure  of  his  bird.  "For  the 
garden- warbler,"  he  says,  "beginning 
with  high  and  loud  notes,  runs  down 
in  cadence,  lower  and  softer,  till  joy 
seems  conquered  by  very  weariness; 
while  the  willow-wren,  with  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  cheerfulness,  though  not 
quite  sure  .  .  .  that  he  is  not  doing  a 
silly  thing,  struggles  on  to  the  end  of 
his  story  with  a  hesitating  hilarity  in 
feeble  imitation  of  the  blackcap's  bac- 
chanalian dactyls."  Now,  unless  we 
transpose  the  names,  this  description 
is  really  misleading. 

And  yet,  when  we  come  to  consider 
our  English  song-birds,   their  number 
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is  not  so  be^  Ideringly  large  as  to 
make  the  at  ^te  knowledge  of  their 
music  any  ^  ll  great  task.  Of  the 
six  hundred  and  odd  birds  which  are 
included  in  Dresser's  "List  of  Euro- 
pean Birds,"  some  thi-ee  hundred  and 
seventy-six  species  are  on  the  list  of 
British  birds,  and  these  are  further 
reduced  to  two  hundi*ed,  whch  are  all 
that  can  fairly  be  called  common. 
But  many  of  these  are  sea-coast  birds, 
and  we  may  say  roughly  that  hardly 
more  than  a  hundred  species  are  or- 
dinarily to  be  met  with  along  the 
roads  and  in  the  fields  and  woods  of 
England,  and  of  these  not  half  are 
song-birds  in  the  widest  sense  of  tlie 
word.  It  would,  then,  seem  no  great 
task  to  make  ourselves  up  in  these 
few  songs,  certainly  less  than  fifty  all 
told. 

May  is  undoubtedly  the  best  month 
in  which  to  begin  this  study.  The 
leaves  are  not  so  thick  as  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  observation;  the  birds  are 
singing  as  they  will  not  do  in  the  hot- 
ter and  more  busy  June  days;  there 
are  no  young  birds  about  in  their  per- 
plexing suits  to  bewilder  as  in  July 
and  August  It  is  not  always  the  best 
month  in  the  year  in  point  of  weather. 
Often  it  is  as  cold  as  March;  often 
come  days  when  all  growth  and  spring 
glow  seem  stopped  by  cloudy  skies 
and  bitter  north-east  winds,  when  the 
frozen  palms  of  spring  close  over  us 
once  more;  when  the  shining  leaves 
of  the  hardy  celandine  look  drooping; 
when  the  more  delicate  songsters  will 
only  sing  on  the  sheltered,  sunny 
edges  of  the  woods,  and  even  then 
sing  hardly  joyously;  when  we,  too, 
begin  to  think  that  the  charms  of  May 
are  overrated,  that  the  poets  have 
sung  of  it  in  vain.  But,  take  it  for  all 
in  all,  we  find  that  the  thirty-one  days 
of  May  have  done  more  to  enlighten  us 
in  bird  lore  than  have  the  days  of  any 
Other  month  in  the  calendar. 

But,  on  the    other   hand,  some    few 


birds  are  singing  in  winter  or  in  very 
early  spring,  and  in  that  almost  silence 
it  is  easy  to  become  familiar  witli 
their  songs,  and  thus  have  more  time 
to  spare  for  the  spring  arrivals.  The 
bird  which  comes  first  on  the  list  of 
English,  and  indeed  of  European  birds, 
is  one  of  those  who  dares  to  sing  amid 
the  bare,  ruined  choirs  of  the  leafless 
trees.  This  is  the  missel-thrnsli— n 
most  persistent  singer,  singing  until 
late  in  the  May  twilight,  and  singing, 
too,  in  the  wild  winds  and  drenching 
showers  of  less  pleasant  February 
and  March.  If  not  a  dweller  in  com- 
munities like  the  rook,  yet  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  pairs  seem  to  frequent 
one  shrubbery,  building  in  the  tall 
trees  and  shrubs  within  sight  and 
sound  of  each  other.  To  the  song- 
thrushes  it  appears  to  have  a  curious 
antipathy,  and  to  this  I  attribute  the 
fact  that  those  birds  do  not  venture  to 
lift  up  their  voices  in  the  shrubbery  of 
which  I  am  now  thinking,  and  where 
the  missel-thrushes  choose  to  dwell. 
The  song  of  the  missel-thrush  is  a 
very  powerful  one,  "rich  and  mellow" 
Seebohm  calls  it.  To  my  mind  there 
is  a  "scritch"  in  it,  a  harshness  which 
recalls  Milton's  "scrannel  pipes  of 
wretched  straw."  The  length  of  the 
strain  and  the  phrasing  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  blackbird's  song,  but  the 
whole  performance  is  a  wild  parody 
of  the  blackbird's  music.  An  observ- 
ant bird  lover  described  it  as  that  of 
"a  blackbird  gone  crazy,"  in  a  frenzy, 
and  a  blackbird  without  any  of  the 
sweetness  of  a  blackbird's  silvery, 
flute-like  voice,  or  the  thoughtful  de- 
liberation of  its  utterance.  And  I  do 
not  think  the  missel-thrush  is  a  bird 
which  has  impressed  its  voice  on  the 
English  mind  as  its  wild,  harsh  joy- 
ousness  perhaps  deserves.  None  of 
the  poets  have  sung  of  It,  while  the 
song-thrush,  Shakespeare's  throstle, 
and  the  throstle,  too,  of  Tennyson 
after  him,  is  loved  with  a  love  very 
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little  short  of  that  which  we  bestow 
on  the  nightingale.  Even  Newman 
could  turn  aside  from  more  transcen- 
dent things  to  sing  the  charms  of  the 
^'Winter  Thrush;"  and  I  think  it  must 
have  been  Wordsworth's  favorite 
songster,  and  that  it  awakened  more 
feeling  in  his  mind  than  did  the  night- 
ingale, which  he  dismisses,  rather  un- 
ceremoniously, indeed,  in  favor  of  the 
stock-dove.  There  are  at  least  few 
lines  in  the  poetry  inspired  by  bird 
music  which  are  more  tenderly  beauti- 
ful than  those  which  he  addresses  to 
a  thrush: 

Thou    thrush  that    singest    loud,  and 
loud  and  free, 
Into  yon  row  of  willows  flit, 
Upon  that  alder  sit; 
Or     sing     another     song,     or     choose 
another  tree. 

"Loud  and  free"  exactly  expresses 
that  jubilant  lyric  with  no  note  of  sad- 
ness in  it  and  very  little  of  tender- 
ness, and  which  could  only  bring  dis- 
cord and  an  added  grief  to  the  sad 
heart  of  the  listener. 

And  to  turn  to  another  poet.  If  any 
one  who  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
thrush's  song  were  to  ask  me  how  to 
distinguish  it,  I  would  say,  "Read  Ten- 
nyson's 'Throstle,'  "  and  it  will  be  un- 
familiar no  more.  "The  wild  little" 
bird  "poet's"  song  is  enshrined  in 
those  few  lines— their  spirit,  their 
rhythm,  are  there,  and  if  we  go  out 
with  that  poetry  in  our  minds  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  at 
once  and  for  ever  that  wild  paean  of 
the  spring,  that  song  of  exultation,  of 
triumph,  poured  forth  by  the  glad 
songster  from  some  tall  tree,  and 
which  seems  to  flood  gladness  around. 
"If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far 
behind?"  asks  Shelley;  and  though 
the  thrush's  song  may  be  heard  in 
November  it  brings  all  spring  to  our 
hearts. 

The  song  of  the  blackbird  is  often 
classed    with  that  of    the  thrush,  but 
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unless  contrast  is  a  klna  ,",  relation, 
there  is  little  reason  for  f  ^racketing 
them  together.  Indeed  the  blackbird's 
song  is  unique,  as  Drayton  knew  three 
hundred  years  before  our  day: 

The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a 

golden  bill; 
As  nature  had  him  mark'd  of  purpose 

t'let  us  see 
That  from  all  other  birds    his    tunes 

should  different  be. 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing 

to  pleasant  May; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth 

only  play. 

The  sound  is  indeed  more  instrumen- 
tal than  vocal,  and  if  we  want  to  rec- 
ognize it  we  must  dismiss  from  our 
minds  the  wild  ode  of  the  thrush,  and 
listen,  some  early  spring  day,  for  a  lay 
of  which  musing  thoughtfulness  is  the 
chief  characteristic.  There  is  no 
hurry  here,  no  careless  rapture;  it  is 
a  meditation,  a  soliloquy.  The  bird 
runs  out  its  strains  as  if  for  its  own 
amusement,  its  own  fancy,  careless  of 
who  hears  it,  full  of  tenderness  too, 
and  the  sound  liquid  and  soft  as  that 
of  a  silver  flute.  The  timhre  alters 
wonderfully  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and  beomes  harsh,  almost  un- 
musical; and  we  recognize  then  the 
likeness  between  its  voice  and  that  of 
its  wilder  cousin,  the  missel-thrush, 
although  the  linked  sweetness  of 
phrase  is  never  lost. 

The  two  thrushes  and  the  black 
ouzel  have  detained  us  long,  but  their 
voices  are  a  prevailing  item  in  spring 
music,  the  blackbird  beginning  its 
song  almost  before  daylight  (and  it 
sounds  sweeter  in  the  silent  dewy 
dawn  than  at  any  other  time),  the  mis- 
sel and  song  thrushes  singing  until 
late  in  the  dusk  of  twilight.  Of  the 
ring-ouzel,  which  follows  the  thrushes 
in  scientific  lists,  I  might  say  much, 
for  in  the  wild  wastes  on  the  moun- 
tain-sides of  West  Herefordshire 
which  I  am  recollecting  as  I  write 
these    notes)    It   is    common,  and    its 
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pleasant    song,     compounded     of    the 
songs  of    many  other  birds,  is    heard 
there  all  through  the  May  days.    But 
it    cannot    be     classed    among     birds 
which    are  common  throughout    Eng- 
land, and  therefore  I  pass  it  by  and  go 
on  to    the    water-ouzel— though   here, 
too,  I  might  say  we  have  a  local  bird 
to  deal  with.    For  "1  am  sixty-two," 
wrote  Ruskin,  "and  I  have  passed  as 
much  time  out  of  these  years  by  tor- 
rent sides  as  most  people,  but  I  have 
never     seen      a      water-ouzel     alive." 
Me  felicissime!  for  by  the  side  of  the 
babbling    streams  of  that    mountain- 
ous   district    which     is    to     me    Ar- 
cadia,   I    have  spent  much    time    in 
the  glad  company  of  what  he  calls  the 
mysterious  little  water-ouzel.      But  in 
many  places  it  is  rare.    A  keeper  fresh 
from  Sussex  had    never  seen    it,  and 
did  not  know  its  name,  and  it  must  be 
catalogued    among     those     treasures 
which  England  holds  only  in  its  wilder 
nooks.    In  May  it  has  almost  ceased 
to  sing,  but  every  reach  of  our  little 
river  has  its  pair  of  birds,  and  their 
young    ones,  with    si>eckled    plumage 
and  already  white  bibs,  are  being  ini- 
tiated into  the  art  of  getting  a  liveli- 
hood.   On  every  boulder  we  may  see 
them    curtseying    in    their    automatic 
fashion  with  a  drooping  movement  of 
one  wing,  and  opening    and    shutting 
their  white  eyelids  perpetually— a  hab- 
it which  I  have  not  seen    noticed    by 
any  writer.  The  sweet  wren-like  song 
of    winter   and    early    spring   perhaps 
owes  some  of  its  charm  to  the  music  of 
the  brook  which  accompanies  it;  that 
louder   music   frequently   drowns    the 
bird's  voice,  and  makes  it  difficult  to 
catch  each    note,    but    to    those    who 
haunt  brook-sides,  and  know  the  bird 
by     its    characteristic     plumage,     the 
song,  too,   soon  becomes  familiar.    In 
May  a  monotonous  chacTc,  chack,  is  all 
we  hear  of  its  voice;  but  if  I  were  to 
stay  to  chronicle  the  call  notes  and  the 
notes  of  alarm  or  pleasure  which  May 


meetings  with  the  birds  reveal  to  us, 
this  little  monograph  would  quickly 
become  a  volume. 

The  brook  reminds  me  (though  now 
I  am  leaving  scientific  classification 
and  making  a  great  leap  onward)  that 
no  kingfishers  add  their  flash  of  blue 
and  green  glories  to  the  beauties  of 
these  little  streams;  and  to  hear  a 
sedge-warbler  we  must  descend  to  the 
valley  five  hundred  feet  below  this 
table-land,  where  there  are  those, reed 
and  willow  beds  which  are  necessary 
to  its  happiness.  There  any  May 
afternoon  we  may  hear  the  hurried 
grotesque  chatter,  and  see  the  little 
brown  bird  with  that  unmistakable 
warbler  stripe  over  its  eye,  flitting  or 
climbing  restlessly  among  the  willow 
herb  and  bushes  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  stream.  The  creature  is 
not  shy,  and  we  shall  have  time  to 
notice  that  although  it  keeps  among 
lowly  things,  reeds  and  rushes  and 
underwood,  there  is  yet  a  curious 
similarity  of  manner  between  it  and 
the  willow  and  wood,  warblers  and  the 
chiffchaff,  birds  which  love  the  height 
and  spaciousness  of  great  trees.  But 
no  one  can  ever  mistake  its  voice  for 
that  of  any  other  bird;  none  so  hurries 
and  precipitates,  or  blends  so  strange- 
ly and  deftly  the  notes  of  other  birds 
with  its  own. 

Before  I  leave  the  brookside  I  must 
say  a  word  about  my  friends  the  sand- 
pipers. They  are  a  migratory  race, 
and  may  be  seen  on  many  little 
streams  in  early  and  late  spring,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  wilder  districts  that 
they  make  their  nests  as  they  do  in 
this  Arcadia.  They  are  noticeable 
birds,  and  their  flight  is  a  remarkable 
one,  a  contrast  to  the  straight,  heavy 
flight  of  the  water-ouzel,  whose  neigh- 
bors they  are.  It  is  sinuous  as  the 
course  of  the  stream  they  frequent, 
and  at  flrst  sight  one  might  take  them 
for  swallows  grown  to  an  abnormal 
size.      But  their  coloring  corresponds 
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to  that  of  the  waterbrooks— it  is  gray 
as  the  boulders  on  which  they  stand, 
white  as  the  foam  around  those  bould- 
ers. Their  song,  uttered  on  the  wing, 
consists  of  hardly  more  than  three 
notes;  and  of  them,  too,  as  of  the 
water-ouzel,  we  may  say  that  to  recog- 
nize that  song  we  must  get  to  know 
the  birds  and  then  go  on  to  the  song, 
because,  unlike  thrushes  and  black- 
birds, and  many  another  bird,  their 
music  is  not  their  characteristic;  it 
does  not  force  itself  upon  our  ears; 
eyes  will  be  first  attracted  by  the 
pleasant  flitting  creature,  or  by  its 
nest,  shapely  and  neat,  and  hardly 
larger  than  the  nest  of  a  pipit,  which 
nest  it  much  resembles. 

The  wheatear,  winchat,  and  stone- 
chat  in  scientific  lists  follow  the 
water-ouzel,  but  are  hardly  to  be 
called  songsters.  They  all  have  an 
unexpected  way  of  finishing  their 
short  and  rather  sweet  little  warbling 
songs;  but  being  birds  of  striking  ap- 
pearance we  shall  probably  recognize 
them  by  sight  first  and  then  trace  their 
songs  home.  The  wheatear  is  a  bird 
of  the  wild,  uncultivated  downs  and 
wastes;  the  winchat  loves  gorse  fields; 
the  stonechat,  too,  likes  something  of 
wildness  in  its  surroundings,  but 
haunts  desolate  roadsides  rather 
than  wastes  of  open  ground.  Un- 
like the  wheatear  and  the  winchat, 
it  remains  with  us  throughout  the 
year. 

The  redstart  Is  a  bird  of  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  is  known  rather  by 
its  remarkable  white,  black,  and 
chestnut  plumage,  and  its  bright  blue 
eggs,  than  by  its  low  song.  That  song 
bears,  says  Seebohm,  "a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  loud  and  varied 
notes  of  the  wren,  and  yet  it  wants 
their  vigor  and  sprightliness,  and  is 
somewhat  monotonous.  It  may  be 
well  described  as  a  low,  weak  wren's 
song  without  any  of  that  dashing  vi- 
vacity which    seems   to  be    character- 


istic of  the  music  of  that  active  little 
creature." 

I  suppose  the  robin's  dreamy  and 
very  plaintive  warble  is  familiar  to 
every  one.  Perhaps  most  of  us  con- 
nect birds'  songs  with  poetry,  and  if 
the  thrush's  song  is  a  wild  Pindaric 
ode,  the  robin's  will  rather  recall  the 
quiet  English  poetry  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  that  poetry  a 
stanza  with  a  short  line  at  the  close 
is  very  usual;  and  the  robin,  too,  closes 
its  sad  little  strains  with  a  shortened 
cadence  which  is  musical  and  plaint- 
ive. 

And,  leaving  the  robin,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  first  of 
bird  artists.  Here  comes  a  singer  in- 
deed, who  has  neither  equal  nor  sec- 
ond. If  its  song  is  unknown  to  any 
who  read  this,  I  would  say,  wait  until 
you  hear  music  solemn  and  yet  jubi- 
lant as  ever  came  from  bird;  a  voice 
of  transcendent  sweetness,  variety, 
and  with  a  supreme  power  of  impress- 
ing itself  on  the  very  inmost  fibre  of 
our  minds,  and  bringing  us  into  some 
mysterious  sympathy  with  things  be- 
yond our  understanding;  and  when 
you  hear  it  you  may  know  you  are  lis- 
tening to  the  nightingale.  That  song 
has  been  described  over  and  over 
again;  poets  have  loved  to  sing  of  it, 
and  Milton,  in  his  "O  nightingale  that 
on  yon  blooming  spray,"  has,  with  his 
curious  and  accurate  felicity,  found 
just  the  word  that  expresses  one  of  its 
chief  charms  —  its  "liquid  notes." 
Wordsworth's 

Those  notes  of  thine,  they  thrill  and 

pierce. 
Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce, 

express  other  of  its  beauties.  Keats' 
famous  ode  has  in  it  less  of  the  night- 
ingale than  of  his  own  feeling  on  hear- 
ing the  nightingale,  but  yet  his  epithet 
"full-throated  ease,"  hits  that  careless- 
ness of  utterance,  that  unpremedita- 
tiveness  joined  with  a  supreme  finish, 
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which  places  it  above  and  beyond  all 
bird  artists.  But  if  I  were  asked  what 
is  its  best,  its  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, I  should  say  it  was  the  marvel- 
lous crescendo  on  one  note,  almost 
human  in  its  artistic  perfection.  This 
is  "the  one  low  piping  sound  more 
sweet  than  all"  of  Coleridge— Cole- 
ridge, who  has  so  defended  the  bird 
against  the  charge  of  melancholy  that 
all  other  defences  can  be  but  a  plagi- 
arism of  his— 

'Tis  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipi- 
tates 
With  fast,  thick  warbles  his  delicious 
notes. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  the  fable 
of  the  melancholy  nightingale  has 
crept  into  the  minds  of  men;  not  only 
is  the  song  exultant,  but  every  move- 
ment of  the  bird  is  full  of  verve  and 
joyousness. 

The  whitethroat,  another  of  our 
spring  arrivals,  will  make  itself  known 
to  us,  as  we  walk  along  the  hedgerows, 
by  flitting  upwards  and  singing  its 
very  joyful,  but  a  trifle  monotonous, 
song  as  it  flies,  and  then  diving  into 
the  hedge  and  singing  from  that  covert. 
It  is  a  song  which  is  difficult  to  diag- 
nose, but  here  again  we  flrst  recog- 
nize the  bird,  and  the  song  soon  be- 
comes familiar  to  us.  The  lesser 
whitethroat  is  a  bird  of  another  habit, 
skulking  among  underwood,  whence  is 
heard  its  trill  or  shake,  running  on 
into  a  strain  which  resembles  the  song 
of  a  blackcap  sung  in  an  undertone. 
Seebohm,  however,  likens  it  to  the 
twittering  of  a  swallow,  but  it  is  more 
hurried  and  vehement. 

The  blackcap  ranks  next  to  the 
nightingale  without  a  doubt.  Its  ex- 
traordinary power,  its  jubilant  quick- 
ness of  utterance,  its  marvellous  exe- 
cution as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  must  strike  us  at  once;  and  it 
was  a  surprise  to    me  that    Mr.  Bur- 


roughs, in  his  beautiful  idyl  of  Eng- 
lish song-birds,  calls  it  "a  rare  and 
much  over-praised  bird."  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  adjectives,  we 
must  remember  it  is  a  relative  one. 
In  some  districts  the  bird  is  really 
common— in  some  districts  and  in 
some  seasons;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  song  can  hardly  be  over-praised. 
But  when  we  say  it  comes  next  to  the 
nightingale  as  an  artist,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  its  song  bears  any 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  nightingale. 
Its  strain  is  a  more  continuous  warble, 
without  those  "flashes  of  silence'^ 
which  make  the  nightingale's  song  so 
unique;  it  is  a  warble,  and  not  an  im- 
passioned declamation. 

Another  of  the  Sylviince  with  a  hur- 
ried, cheerful  song  is  the  garden- 
warbler,  which  we  may  hear  from  the 
underwood  of  some  shrubbery  or  wild- 
er wood.  Unlike  the  more  interesting 
Phylloscopi,  who  come  next  in  scien- 
tific classification,  it  sings  from  one 
spot,  from  which  it  rarely  strays,  and 
to  which  it  returns  season  after  sea- 
son. All  birds  migrate  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  our  summer  migrants,  those 
little,  joyous  incarnations  of  spirit 
who  set  forth  on  feeble  wings,  not 
knowing  whither,  at  the  bidding  of  an 
hereditary  instinct  to  which  they  dare 
not  be  disobedient,  are  of  all  our  birds 
surrounded  with  most  of  mystery  and 
romance.  But  almost  more  wonderful 
to  me  is  the  fact  that  individual  birds 
return  to  individual  spots.  To'  that 
tangle  of  wild  rose-bushes  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  which  the  garden- 
warbler  loved  last  year,  it  will  return 
this  year;  there  we  shall  listen  for  its 
joyous  voice,  and  not  in  vain. 

In  March  and  April  we  may,  per^ 
haps,  hear  the  tiny  song  of  the  tiny, 
golden-crested  wren  as  it  flits  among 
the  evergreens  of  the  shrubbery  or 
the  many  yew  trees  of  our  western 
hedgerows.  But  that  song  is  little 
more  than  a  sharp  tee4ee  ending  in  a 
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soft  trill,  inaudible  unless  we  are  close 
to  it,   and   apt   to   be  entirely   passed 
over  in  May  and  June  amid   so   many 
louder    voices.        The     golden-crested 
wren  is    nearly  related    to  the    three 
Phylloscopi,  birds  with  a  curious  indi- 
viduality of  their  own;  widely  distinct 
as  to  their  songs,  but  alike  in  color  and 
in  habit.      The  wood  wren's  voice  is 
the  most  noisy  and  far-reaching  of  the 
three.    It  has  two  quite  distinct  songs, 
the  first    a    monotonous    yet    musical 
whistle   repeated    rapidly   five   or   six 
times,  and  sometimes  running  on  into 
its  other  song,    which    begins    with  a 
twee-twee-twee,  and  ends  in  a  very  joy- 
ous trill.      These  loud,   ringing  notes 
are    repeated    again    and    yet    again 
through    a    whole    May    morning,  the 
tiny    body    of    the    singer    absolutely 
quivering  with  the  exertion  which  it 
repeats  so    untiringly.      It  is    a  most 
persistent      singer,      singing      as       it 
searches  leaf    after   leaf    of    the    tall 
trees,  singing  as  it  flits  to  another  tree, 
singing  if  you  approach  Its  nest,  sing- 
ing   as    you     depart    from    it.      The 
strangely  resonant  and  metallic  notes 
of  the  chiffchaff  are  known  to  us  all, 
for  they  bear  no  resemblance   to  the 
music  of  any  other  bird,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  the  great  titmouse.    As 
a  rule,  two  notes  only  are  the  limit  of 
its  song,  but  sometimes  I  seem  to  hear 
a  third  added.    One  swallow  may  not 
make  a  summer,  but  one  chiffchaff's 
ringing  voice  does  make  spring,  and, 
moreover,  it  keeps  up  the  spring  feel- 
ing in  our  hearts  long  after  spring  has 
ceased  to  be,  for  the  bird  sings  until 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  willow  wren's 
song  has  of  late  been  much  extolled  by 
bird  lovers,  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs both    praising   it    very  highly. 
To  me  it  is  disappointing,  thin  in  qual- 
ity and  little  varied;    but    the  "dying 
fall"  at  the  end  is  really  beautiful.    It 
is  almost  an  echo  of  the  first  notes- 
ethereal  music  hardly  to  be  heard  by 
mortal  ears.     And  as  with    the  three 


other  Phylloscopi,  the  form  and  color 
of  the  bird  is  very  attractive,  and  won- 
derfully suited  to  the  trees  which  it 
inhabits.  Not  that  it  is  of  their  color^ 
but  it  is  a  hue  which  takes  their  color, 
as  a  more  exact  match  would  not  do^ 
— refiects  the  green,  is  flecked  over 
with  the  shadows  of  the  leaves;  and 
the  birds  themselves  are  almost  leaf- 
like in  their  motions  as  they  flutter 
among  the  foliage  or  flit  hither  and 
thither  as  lightly  as  leaves  dance  in 
the  wind.  If  these  warblers  are  the 
birds  designated  as  Kakochrooi  and 
KaTcobioi  by  Aristotle,  we  must  resent 
both  terms  on  their  behalf,  for  they 
are  singularly  attractive  little  creat- 
ures both  in  color  and  in  habits. 

The  sedge-warbler  we  have  already 
considered,  and  our  list  of  summer 
migrants  closes  with  an  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  in  some  districts,  a 
rare,  bird,  the  little  grasshopper- 
warbler.  Its  song  is  so  unusual,  so- 
unique,  so  monotonous,  so  unlike  any 
other  English  bird's  voice,  that  if  once 
heard  it  is  never  forgotten.  It  con- 
sists only  of  a  prolonged  sound  as  of 
the  reel  of  a  fishing-rod  quickly  wound 
up,  with  alternations  of  loud  and  soft, 
as  if  a  door  were  being  opened  and 
shut  between  the  listener  and  the 
singer.  To  see  the  shy  little  creature 
will  require  more  patience  and  perse- 
verance than  can  be  expected  of  any 
but  a  professional  ornithologist,  who 
is  trained  in  habits  of  waiting  long 
hours  for  one  audience  with  one  bird. 

And  next  we  come  to  a  very  homely 
bird  —  the  hedge  sparrow  —  singing 
among  the  low  hedges,  and  in  winter 
approaching  human  habitations  and 
singing  around  them  as  it  picks  up 
crumbs  with  the  house  sparrows.  It 
is  a  bird  which  is  often  passed  over 
from  its  unassuming,  quiet  ways,  but 
its  sweet  song  and  its  gentle,  trustful 
heart  give  it  an  interest  and  an  indi- 
viduality of  its  own  quite  apart  from 
that  interest  which    all    these  winged 
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darlings,  who  are  free  of  that  element 
into  which  we  cannot  rise,  must  inspire 
in  us,  even  if  they  are  only  clothed  in 
the  dull  brown,  and  only  sing  the 
homely  little  song  of  our  hedge  spar- 
row. 

Whether  the  three  titmice  can  be 
called  songsters  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  I  feel  doubtful.  The  sawing 
note  of  the  great  titmouse  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  is  quite  unmis- 
takable; the  blue  titmouse  makes  him- 
self familiar  by  his  pretty  livery  and 
his  flitting  antics,  and  his  few  rather 
unmelodious  but  very  joyful  notes 
soon  become  familiar  too.  The  long- 
tailed  titmouse,  who  consorts  much 
with  the  golden-crested  wrens  in  win- 
ter, is  an  exceediogly  loquacious  bird, 
and  makes  its  presence  quickly  known 
by  Its  dicacite,  its  pert,  chirping  prat- 
tle, but  it  has  even  Jess  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  song-bird  than  have  its  two 
larger  cousins. 

The  wren's  bright  little  poem,  a 
mighty  song  for  such  a  little  creature, 
has  a  wonderful  amount  of  animation 
and  dash,  and  heard  in  the  low  winter 
sunlight  is  very  welcome  to  us  all. 
But  it  has  little  sweetness  or  modula- 
tion, and  is  one  of  those  birds  which 
are  valued  because  they  sing  when 
days  are  dark  "and  ways  are  foul." 

The  wagtails  do  little  more  than  ut- 
ter a  swallow-like  twittering,  and 
they  are  a  family  of  birds  which  are 
diflScult  to  distinguish  owing  to  their 
changing  vnnter  and  summer  suits, 
and  to  their  unfortunately  misleading 
English  names.  We  must  therefore 
pass  them  over  and  turn  to  the  pipits. 
The  tree-pipit's  song  is  unmistakable, 
loud,  perhaps  a  little  metallic,  and  re- 
minding us  now  of  a  caged  canary, 
now  of  a  wild  soaring  lark.  Lark-like, 
too,  it  loves  to  sing  and  soar,  but  rises, 
not  from  the  ground,  but  from  its 
perch  on  a  tree  near  its  nest.  The 
meadow-pipit  is  a  more  engaging  bird 
than  the  tree-pipit.    Through  the  win- 


ter, flocks  of  them  abound  in  the 
waster  pastures,  and  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary their  wild,  sweet,  jubilant  song  is 
uttered  flying  or  perching.  At  times, 
when  hungry,  I  suppose,  they  let  you 
come  quite  near  enough  to  see  their 
spotted,  thrush-like  plumage  and  their 
quaint  crested  heads,  and  at  others  a 
movement  causes  the  whole  flock  to 
wing  their  way  far  from  you. 

Passing  by  the  shrikes  and  the  fly- 
catchers, we  come  to  the  swallow 
twittering  from  its  straw-built  shed 
or  from  the  telegraph  wires,  where  it 
loves  to  sun  itself  and  dress  its  blue 
feathers.  Its  song  is  too  well  known 
to  need  comment,  and  from  its  fa- 
miliarity is  often  used  as  a  sort  of 
standard  of  other  and  less  familiar 
songs.  The  notes  of  the  martin  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
swallow,  but  it  sings  very  seldom. 
Its  "Dominican  severity  of  dress,  dark 
gray  blue  and  white  only,"  says  Rus- 
kin,  "distinguish  it  from  the  swallow 
with  its  red  cap  and  light  brown  bod- 
ice and  much  longer  tail. 

Turning  to  the  flnches,  the  goldfinch 
has  little  more  than  a  musical  twitter 
for  a  song,  and  its  cousin,  the  linnet, 
warbles  somewhat  as  does  the  swal- 
low, but  its  voice  is  of  a  finer  quality 
than  that  of  the  swallow.  The  chaf- 
finch's pleasant  little  chanson  is  quite 
the  most  pervading  of  all  spring  songs, 
and  is  loved  because  it  means  warmth 
and  sunshine  and  green  trees.  The 
greenfinch's  song  is  quite  unique— a 
long  trill  softly  uttered,  and  a  few 
warbled  notes,  are  all  its  music,  but 
they  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
bird.  They  belong  essentially  to  sum- 
mer, as  the  chaffinch  seems  to  belong 
to  spring,  and  the  charm  of  the  per- 
formance, as  Mr.  Hudson  says,  is  its 
"airy,  subdued  character,  as  of  wind- 
touched  leaves  that  flutter  musically." 
It  is  a  bird  of  shrubberies  and  or- 
chards, and  revels  in  warmth  and  sun- 
shine.     All  our  recollections  of  it  are 
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connected  with  June  and  greenness; 
"a  brother  of  the  dancing  leaves"  the 
bird  seemed  to  Wordsworth  as  he 
watched  its  careless  happiness  among 
his  orchard  trees.  The  bullfinch  is 
better  known  by  its  sad,  sweet  call- 
note  than  by  its  feeble  song,  which  is 
difficult  to  hear,  and  indeed  can  only 
be  heard  when  we  are  near  enough  to 
the  bird  to  distinguish  it  by  its  hand- 
some plumage  as  well  as  by  its  soft, 
sweet  song. 

The  buntings  may  also  be  dismissed 
with  few  words.  The  corn-bunting's 
queer  song  of  few  notes,  uttered,  as 
Mr.  Seebohm  says,  as  if  with  closed 
beak,  is  quite  unmistakable,  and  so  is 
the  "depressed  lumpy"  form  of  the 
ginger  sitting  on  a  telegraph  wire  or 
a  hedgerow  bush  that  overtops  the 
lower  hedge,  and  uttering  its  monoto- 
nous few  notes  hour  after  hour. 
More  varied  is  the  yellowhammer's 
song,  and  this,  like  the  greenfinch's,  is 
redolent  of  hot  summer  noons.  It  con- 
sists of  six  or  eight  descending  notes, 
uttered  rather  hurriedly,  and  ending 
on  a  long  note,  or  sometimes  two  long 
notes,  which  are  generally  lower  in 
pitch  than  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  a 
song  which  varies  in  different  dis- 
tricts, and  sometimes  the  last  notes 
ascend  instead  of  descending;  and  at 
times  one  or  both  of  the  long  notes 
are  omitted.  It,  like  the  broWn  bunt- 
ing and  whitethroat,  is  a  roadside  bird 
which  seems  to  travel  with  us  as  we 
traverse  our  most  frequented  roads, 
and  because  its  song  is  so  familiar  it 
is  easy  to  note  the  variations.  And  it 
is  one  of  the  few  songs  which  are  easy 
to  imitate  by  whistling,  and  which  re- 
main in  our  recollections  as  does  some 
familiar  air  in  music. 

Need  I  say  a  word  about  the  skylark 
and  its  wholly  joyous  song?  It  in- 
spired one  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  most 
beautiful  and  best  known  passages— 
the  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass 
and   soaring   upwards   singing   as   he 
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rises,  and  hoping  to  get  to  heaven  and 
climb  above  the  clouds;  singing  "as  if 
it  had  learnt  music  from  an  angel  as 
he  passes  sometimes  through  the  air 
about  his  ministering  here  below." 
And  it  inspired  too  one  of  the  finest 
odes  in  the  English  language,  Shelley's 
finest  work,  his  "supreme  ode."  But, 
as  may  be  said  of  another  ode,  it  is 
"not  in  tune  with  the  bird's  song,  and 
the  feeling  it  does  and  ought  to 
awaken.  The  rapture  with  which  the 
strain  springs  up  at  first,  dies  down 
before  the  close  into  Shelley's  ever 
haunting  melancholy."  Like  Keats' 
"Ode  to  the  Nightingale,"  it  is  no  key 
to  the  bird's  song;  it  does  not  teach  us 
anything  of  the  thought  and  feeling 
which  inspire  that  quivering,  ascend- 
ing embodiment  of  joyousness,  that 
pilgrim  of  the  sky,  hiding  itself  in  the 
glorious  light  of  the  summer  heavens. 
The  skylark  may  be  heard  as  early  as 
January— I  heard  it  this  year  in  No- 
vember; as  may  also  the  rarer  wood- 
lark,  whose  song,  uttered  from  trees 
or  when  flying,  we  recognize  from  its 
likeness  to  that  of  the  skylark,  though 
it  lacks  much  of  its  rush  and  spirit 
and  haste. 

Can  I  call  the  starling  a  song-bird? 
It  certainly  seems  as  if  it  tried  to 
achieve  something  of  a  song,  and  is  of 
all  our  birds  the  most  grotesque  and 
original.  It  frequents  human  habita- 
tions and  even  towns,  and  there,  sit- 
ting on  a  chimney  or  roof  or  bough,  it 
utters  queer  chirps  and  whistles,  imi- 
tations of  a  hundred  sounds  which  it 
has  heard  as  it  listened  to  the  comHie 
hwmaine  of  the  yard  or  street  in  its 
vicinity.  These  notes  are  accompanied 
by  contortions  of  its  burnished  irides- 
cent throat  and  flappings  of  its  wings, 
and  are  continued  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  at  a  time.  It  may  be  heard  in 
winter  as  well  as  spring;  for  although 
in  winter,  as  Dante  knew,  starlings 
gather  into  flocks  and  range  wide  over 
the     country,     one     or     two     remain 
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in  their  old  liaunts,  where  they  are 
sufficient  for  their  own  happiness. 
But  these  winter  flocks  are  a  great 
feature  in  the  bare  brown  winter  land- 
scapes, and  I  suppose  no  reader  of  the 
"Divina  Commedia"  ever  looks  on 
them  without  recollecting, 

Come  gli  stornei  ne  portan  I'ali 

Nel  freddo  tempo,    a  schiera    larga  e 

plena; 
Cosi  quel  fiato  gli  spirit!  mall  .  .  . 

The  cuckoo's  song,  musical  in  the  dis- 
tance, hollow  and  metallic  when 
heard  near  at  hand,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  and  with  it  our  list 
of  English  song-birds  ends.  But  as  we 
leave  them,  we  remember  "a  thousand 
blended  notes,"  not  songs,  but  as  musi- 
cal as  songs,  because  they  bring  with 
them  recollections  of  green  fields  and 
solemn  wild  wastes,  of  brooksides,  or 
hedgerows— those  tall  hedgerows  of 
Western  Herefordshire  which  are  so 
"succourful"  to  the  cattle,  as  an  old 
man  remarked,  and  so  attractive  to  the 
birds.  The  notes  of  the  ColumUdce  can 
hardly  be  passed  over  in  these  remem- 
brances. The  wood  pigeon's  swift, 
easy  flight  must  be  familiar  to  us  all, 
and  so  must  its  song  of  five  notes  of 
unequal  length  ^--^v^  repeated  again 
and  again,  and  ending  suddenly  with 
one  additional  note  thus  w--ov-. 
"Take  two-o  cows,  taffy,"  are  the 
words  that  children  of  the  Welsh  bor- 
der give  it,  and  some  of  its  notes  are 
indeed  very  human.  The  stockdove's 
song  is  only  a  monotonous  low  cooing 
sound— dear  to  us  for  Wordsworth's 
poem;  but  the  turtle-dove,  a  by  no 
means  uncommon  bird  in  Hereford- 
shire, has  a  very  sweet,  sad,  cooing 
note  of  more  delicate  quality  than  that 
of  the  stockdove.  And  another  bird 
with  a  very  musical  note,  but  no  song, 
Is  the  brown  owl,  which  may  be  heard 
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incessantly  in  the  dusk  of  the  March 
evenings,  but  which,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  ceases  to  be  heard  in 
May.  This  merry  note,  as  Shake- 
speare calls  it,  is  a  long-drawn-out 
hoo-hoo,  and  can  be  imitated  very  suc- 
cessfully on  a  sweet-toned  occherina. 
The  cry  of  the  white  or  barn  owl, 
though  wild  and  therefore  pleasant,  is 
by  no  means  of  a  musical  quality. 
And  while  recollecting  the  birds  of  this 
unique  district,  I  must  not  forget  the 
strange  note  of  the  little  quail,  which 
may  be  heard  from  the  grass  fields  of 
the  valley  below  our  more  hilly  land 
throughout  the  long  nights  of  June.  It 
resembles  the  syllables  put-put-put,  or 
the  sound  of  water  dropping  slowly 
into  a  bucket;  and  musical  as  the  sound 
is,  it  has  to  us  the  added  charm  of  be- 
ing but  rarely  heard  in  Western  Eng- 
land. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  said  in- 
deed of  those  bird-notes  which,  al- 
though not  of  the  nature  of  songs,  are 
yet  so  pleasant  to  the  ear:  the  crow  of 
the  pheasant,  the  startled  whir-r-r  of 
the  partridge,  the  curlew's  wild  whis- 
tle, "the  tufted  plover"  piping  "along 
the  fallow  lea,"  the  fern  owl's  marvel- 
lous jarring  note,  the  liquid  bubbling 
cry  of  the  wryneck,  "sudden  scritches 
of  the  jay,"  dear  to  us  still  in  spite  of 
the  keeper— these  and  many  other 
sounds  are  as  musical  to  some  of  us  as 
are  the  songs  of  more  highly  gifted 
birds. 

"Little  brothers  and  sisters"  said 
St.  Francis  lovingly  to  the  winged 
chatterers  who  thronged  around  him; 
and  as  we  wander  through  fields  and 
lanes  we  too  may  well  wish  that  we 
could  learn  the  secret  of  that  attrac- 
tiveness which  drew  to  him  those  joy- 
ous little  spirits  of  the  air,  whose  music 
makes  this  earth  "an  unsubstantial 
faery  place." 

C.  Trollope. 
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It  is  customary  to  regard  the  diction- 
ary as  a  necessary  evil.  Many  buy  it 
because  it  is  a  thing  no  well-regulated 
household  should  be  without.  Most 
consult  it  grudgingly;  the  voluntary 
pursuit  of  learning  is  dying  out  now 
that  we  are  all  so  stuffed  with  knowl- 
edge. And  to  those  who  have  survived 
the  ordeal  of  a  finished  education, 
there  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  a  tine 
ture  of  injustice  in  the  insistent  claims 
of  the  dictionary.  A  language  which 
should  be  "self-interpreting"  is  what  is 
wanted  in  these  busy  days.  The  mak- 
ers of  English,  too,  indulged  in  most 
discreditable  vagaries.  In  the  search 
for  additional  words  they  seem  to  have 
ransacked  the  earth,  to  the  terror  and 
perplexity  of  their  descendants.  There 
is,  however,  an  alternative  view,  which 
casts  no  slur  upon  our  forebears.  Is 
our  education  so  complete?  Had  there 
been  less  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
class-room  and  more  of  our  mother 
tongue,  we  must  have  leaned  upon 
the  dictionary  less. 

It  is  significant,  at  any  rate,  that 
when  the  promoters  of  the  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  began  to  look  about 
for  assistance,  they  found  British  Uni- 
versities apathetic,  or  at  best  but  mild- 
ly interested.  Their  professors  were 
too  busy  with  the  dead  languages.  The 
promoters  turned  to  the  United  States. 
There  the  English  language  is  studied 
scientifically,  and  American  scholarship 
at  once  responded  to  the  appeal.  Pro- 
fessors read  for  it  and  interested  their 
pupils  in  the  undertaking.  When  the 
Syndic  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  was  asked  to  undertake  its  pub- 
lication, they  politely  declined.  The 
delegates  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  consented.  These  delegates— 
amongst  whom  were  Mark  Pattison 
and  i)r.  Stubbs,  now  Bishop  of  Oxford 


—may   be  said  to  have  retrieved  the 
reputation  of  our  academies. 

The  New  English  Dictionary  is  au 
enterprise  without  precedent,  and  its 
value  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
It  will  help  to  make  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  notable  in 
literary  history.  Not  that  this  century 
will  see  its  finish,  that  will  not  be  be- 
fore 1910  at  the  earliest.  Yet  it  was 
in  fact  projected  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  when  Dean  Trench  read  a  paper 
before  the  Philological  Society  on  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  the  then 
existing  dictionaries.  The  Society  re- 
solved to  undertake  the  work.  The 
committee  soon  found  that  it  was  not 
a  supplement  which  was  wanted,  but 
a  new  dictionary.  For  a  time  there 
was  uncommon  activity.  Mr.  Herbert 
Coleridge,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  poet, 
was  appointed  editor,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  readers  got  to  work.  Mr. 
Coleridge  died.  Dr.  Furnivall  succeed- 
ed him,  but  the  interest  had  already 
slackened.  When  Dr.  Murray— now 
joint  editor  with  Mr.  Henry  Bradley- 
was  appointed,  it  was  not  even  a  fail- 
ing cause— it  was  a  cause  which  had 
failed.  Dr.  Furnivall  had  thought  the 
best  thing  would  be  to  hand  over  the 
materials  to  the  British  Museum. 
There  were  futile  negotiations  with  un- 
willing publishers;  they  would  have 
condensed  it  till  it  was  worthless;  they 
could  see  no  profit  otherwise.  They 
were  doubtless  right.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  Oxford  Press  then  recognized 
its  responsibilities,  for  there  was  no 
hope  in  any  other  quarter.  They  took 
some  time  in  giving  a  favorable  deci- 
sion, for  Oxford  has  obvious  limitations. 
Some  delegates  disapproved  of  the  dic- 
tionary being  edited  by  any  other  than 
an  Oxford  man.  But  when  they  came 
to  look  there  was  no  Oxford  man  who 
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could  do  it.  Finally,  Dr.  Murray's 
qualifications  so  impressed  the  majori- 
ty, that  when  he  hesitated  they  said 
they  must  have  him  for  editor  or  they 
would  go  no  farther. 

He  got  together  thirteen  hundred 
readers  and  thirty  sub-editors.  It 
would  take  twelve  years  to  finish  the 
work,  he  believed  then.  He  soon  found 
he  had  been  too  precipitate.  Dr.  John- 
son thought  his  dictionary  would  take 
three  years;  it  took  nearly  three  times 
three.  Webster  toiled  at  his  for  twenty- 
four  years. 

And  though  we  have  grown  to  regard 
Johnson's  Dictionary  with  a  modified 
respect,  he  was  still  without  doubt  a 
great  dictionary-maker.  His  reputa- 
tion lasted  so  well  that  in  the  "fifties" 
readers  for  the  New  English  Diction- 
ary passed  his  quotations  without  ver- 
ification. They  do  so  no  longer;  for, 
in  fact,  the  great  lexicographer  had 
often  a  slipshod  way  with  him.  Some- 
times he  is  at  fault  in  the  text  of  the 
quotation,  sometimes  in  the  author. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  Doctor 
frequently  quoted  from  memory.  A 
dictionary-maker  with  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor must  be  sometimes  at  a  loss  for 
an  outlet.  The  Doctor  was  not,  he 
loosed  it  in  his  pages.  "Grub  Street" 
^he  writes — "the  name  of  a  street  in 
London,  inhabited  by  the  writers  of 
small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  tem- 
porary poems."  A  lexicographer  he 
defines  as— "a  writer  of  dictionaries,  a 
harmless  drudge." 

However,  he  gave  us  a  splendid  lead 
for  a  very  poor  reward— fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay 
his  six  assistants.  By  the  way,  in 
spite  of  his  antipathy  to  Scotsmen,  five 
of  the  six  came  from  over  the  Border. 
They  sat  round  the  table  in  Gough 
Square,  whilst  Johnson  sat  in  a  chair 
upon  it,  so  that  he  could  overlook  them. 

Gough  Square  and  the  home  of  the 
New  English  Dictionary  are  in  striking 
contrast.    It  is  one  of  a  row  of  pleas- 


ant villas  stretching  away  out  of  Oxford 
to  the  north.  The  colleges  have  been 
left  far  behind;  it  stands,  in  fact,  on 
the  confines  of  the  town.  There  is 
nothing  to  mark  it  above  its  fellows; 
nothing  in  the  neighborhood  which  is 
not  common  to  the  suburbs  of  scores 
of  small  provincial  towns.  It  has  an 
agreeable  air  of  drowsy  prosperity 
about  it;  no  one  would  suspect  it  of  en- 
ergy or  enthusiasm.  There  is  evidence 
in  the  house  itself  that  the  owner  is  a 
man  with  a  taste  for  philology,  but 
nothing  more.  Dr.  Murray  himself  as- 
serts that  his  tastes  are  scientific,  and 
if  ever  he  formerly  looked  forward  to 
a  release  from  pedagogy,  it  was  with 
the  hope  of  devoting  himself  to  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  of  natural  science 
to  which  his  heart  was  given.  Yet 
what  better  qualification  for  a  lexi- 
cographer could  there  be  than  the 
scientific  habit?  He  was  second  mas- 
ter at  Mill  Hill— "the  Wesleyan  Eton" 
as  it  has  been  called— when  invited  to 
undertake  the  editorship.  That  his 
prospects  would  be  improved  by  the 
change  was  more  than  doubtful,  but 
the  call  was  an  imperative  one.  He, 
as  President  of  the  Philological  Socie- 
ty, and  Examiner  in  English  for  the 
University  of  London,  knew  the  na- 
tional loss  which  would  be  incurred  if 
the  publication  were  indefinitely  post- 
poned. So  he  compromised,  devoting 
some  hours  to  the  school  and  some  to 
the  dictionary.  This  division  of  time 
and  interests  soon  became  impossible, 
and  he  removed  to  Oxford,  the  diction- 
ary absorbing  him  entirely.  His  name 
betrays  him  as  a  Scotsman.  He  was 
for  some  years  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy at  Hawick,  and  is  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  the  antiquities  and 
natural  history  of  his  native  Teviot- 
dale.  He  has  also  made  some  notable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  language  and  its  dialects. 

Overwhelming  proofs  of  the  diction- 
ary are  not  wanting  in  the  garden  be- 
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hind  the  house.  There  stands  the  lab- 
oratory, or  Scriptorium,  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  externally  disappointing.  The 
truth  must  be  told:  it  is  what  the  wits 
call  a  "tin  tabernacle."  "Of  all  man- 
ner of  churches  thus  idiotically  built, 
iron  churches  are  the  damnablest  to 
me,"  says  Ruskin;  the  rumbling  of 
those  thunders  has  not  yet  died  away. 
But  Mr.  Ruskin  is  an  art  critic  mainly. 
A  political  economist?  That  is  open  to 
question.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics. An  iron  building  is  cheap,  is 
a  protection  against  fire,  and  is  remov- 
able at  will.  Granted  that  it  is  hope- 
lessly ugly,  these  considerations  re- 
main much  to  the  point. 

The  scheme  within  is  simplicity  it- 
self. Tables  and  desks,  and  along  the 
walls  row  upon  row  of  pigeon-holes, 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them,  full  of 
slips.  Every  one  of  these  slips  has 
passed  or  will  pass  through  the  hands 
of  five  helpers,  and  four  assistants  at 
the  tables  are  constantly  at  work  sort- 
ing and  classifying  them.  They  con- 
tain the  quotations;  approximately  a 
million  of  them  go  to  the  ton;  there  are 
about  six  tons  of  them.  It  would  take 
you  thirty  years  to  look  through  them 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute.  That  only 
a  million  will  be  used  in  the  dictionary 
gives  one  the  impression  that  things 
are  not  so  bad  after  all.  Yet,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  saving  of  labor  would 
be  immense  if  the  whole  of  the  six  tons 
could  be  printed.  As  it  is,  they  have 
all  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance.  Then, 
when  the  best  have  been  selected,  they 
must  be  made  of  a  convenient  length; 
for  the  dictionary  is  limited  to  eight 
times  the  size  of  Webster. 

On  slopes  against  the  wall  and  on 
shelves  are  ranged  the  works  of  refer- 
ence: dictionaries,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, in  many  languages.  There  is  the 
work  of  Master  Henry  Cockeran, 
wherein  "all  such  as  desire  to  know 
plenty  of  the  English"  are  invited  to 
the  story  of  the  crocodile,  "who,  hav- 


ing eaten  the  body  of  a  man  will,  in 
fine,  weep  over  the  head."  From  this 
natural  and  common  habit  of  the  croc- 
odile comes  the  phrase  "crocodile  tears." 
There  is  the  dictionary  "according  to 
Crocker"— for  that  excellent  mathema- 
tician was  a  dictionary-maker  besides, 
and  Johnson's  own  copy  of  the  "Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,"  with  his  annota- 
tions for  his  dictionary,  some  of  them 
very  characteristic. 

We  are  able,  however,  to  go  back 
much  earlier  than  Crocker  or  Cockeran, 
and  come  to  the  gloss.  The  glosses  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  psalters  are  the  ances- 
tors of  the  dictionary.  These  were  ex- 
planations of  diflicult  words  given  side 
by  side  with  the  text.  From  the  gloss 
was  evolved  the  glossary,  an  indepen- 
dent list  of  words,  which  was  probably 
learned  by  heart.  In  the  pictorial  vo- 
cabulary of  about  the  same  period  art 
came  to  the  assistance  of  letters.  But 
the  first  dictionaries  were  avowedly  de- 
signed for  women  and  children,  though 
the  standard  of  knowledge  at  the  time 
could  not  have  been  so  high  but  that 
the  men  sometimes  found  them  useful. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
book  of  them  all  is  the  Littrg  diction- 
ary. It  is  not  a  bibliographical  curios- 
ity, but  a  proof  of  what  a  man  of  gen- 
ius and  purpose  can  do  when  he  sets 
his  heart  upon  it.  Littr6  was  the  prince 
of  lexicographers.  His  dictionary  con- 
tains five  thousand  closely-printed 
pages.  He  gives  the  biography  of  ev- 
ery French  word,  its  etymology,  and 
illustrations  of  its  use  from  authors  of 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  He  received  little  or 
no  help  from  outsiders  and  read  nearly 
all  the  books  himself,  whilst  his  wife 
and  daughters  did  most  of  the  copying. 
The  collection  of  the  materials  took 
him  thirteen  years,  and  thirteen  more 
were  swallowed  up  in  printing  and  re- 
vising them. 

The  slips  which  line  the  Scriptorium 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  froni 
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France  and  from  Florida,  from  Algeria 
and  Amsterdam,  from  Upper  Egypt, 
Stockholm,  Rome,  Florence  and  Jap- 
an. Amongst  the  early  readers  there 
are  many  distinguished  names:  Ros- 
setti,  Hazlitt,  Perowne,  Lubbock,  Lit- 
tledale,  Lightfoot,  Lushington,  Craik, 
Page-Hopps,  and  Dowden.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  books  have  been 
read  and  extracts  made.  It  took  two 
assistants  three  years,  working  eight 
hours  a  day,  to  sort  the  material  trans- 
ferred to  Dr.  Murray  by  the  Philolog- 
ical Society.  He  sent  out  circulars  to 
the  registered  contributors,  five  hun- 
dred of  them— four  hundred  and  fifty 
came  back  through  the  dead-letter 
office! 

Twenty-six  sub-editors  had  been  orig- 
inally appointed,  one  for  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  Nearly  one-half  of 
these  were  dead.  From  executors  and 
survivors,  however,  quotations  came 
tumbling  in  by  the  ton,  unearthed  from 
lumber-rooms,  from  cellars,  from  gar- 
rets, and  from  cupboards.  They  came 
in  cases,  in  trunks,  in  hampers,  in  bas- 
kets. There  were  trunks  of  nouns  and 
bundles  of  verbs,  sheaves  of  conjunc- 
tions and  parcels  of  adjectives.  In  ev- 
ery conceivable  form  of  package— even 
an  old  bassinet  full,  containing,  too,  a 
mouse  and  her  family,  reared  on  parts 
of  speech!  But  the  slips  of  Fa  could  not 
be  found,  nor  the  sub-editor  responsible 
for  them.  With  infinite  difficulty  he 
was  traced  from  place  to  place  till  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  last  resid- 
ed in  County  Cavan.  There  he  had 
died,  and  there  in  a  loft  over  a  shed 
the  missing  words  were  found. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  sub- 
editors and  readers  have  given,  and 
still  give,  their  services  without  fee 
or  reward.  To  pay  for  preparing  the 
materials  for  such  a  work  would  be 
a  manifest  impossibility.  But  the  hon- 
orary worker  has  obvious  defects. 
Some  who  responded  to  the  appeal 
promised  largely  and  performed  noth- 


ing, others  did  a  great  deal  and  it  was 
useless.  Literary  men  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  proved  performance  could 
not  so  much  as  transcribe  a  quotation 
accurately  or  give  an  author's  name 
correctly.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  individual  readers  was  ludicrously 
disproportionate.  Out  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand  slips,  nineteen 
thousand  came  from  one  reader  alone, 
eleven  thousand  from  another,  and  ten 
thousand  from  a  third.  And  there  were 
more  than  seven  hundred  readers  dur- 
ing that  particular  year.  The  corre- 
spondence entailed  in  keeping  them  at 
work  was  in  itself  a  huge  matter. 
From  thirty  to  forty  letters  a  day  had 
to  be  written.  Altogether  not  less  than 
two  thousand  people  have  had  a  fin- 
ger in  the  pie. 

The  conditions  have  happily  changed 
since  then.  The  chief  work  at  present 
consists  in  sorting  and  classifying  the 
material.  New  books  and  new  edi- 
tions, it  is  true,  come  out  now  and 
again,  which  must  be  read.  But 
a  trained  band  of  some  hundred  men 
and  women  undertake  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Now  that  the  stress  of  deal- 
ing with  incompetent  human  material 
has  passed,  Dr.  Murray  is  able  to  say 
that,  after  all,  their  experiences  of  the 
kind  have  been  by  no  means  unusual. 
The  brothers  Grimm,  when  they  set 
about  starting  the  great  German  dic- 
tionary, appealed  for  readers  and  re- 
ceived offers  of  help  from  only  eighty- 
three  persons.  Six  only  of  them  proved 
able  to  give  any  real  assistance,  and  of 
these  only  one  came  up  to  the  editors* 
standard! 

The  scope  of  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary is  wider  than  that  of  any  of  its 
predecessors.  It  includes  all  words,  not 
only  those  belonging  to  modern  Eng- 
lish, but  those  which  are  archaic  and 
obsolete.  It  is  enriched  with  quota- 
tions from  the  earliest  written  records 
down  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  John- 
son despised  derivation,  Home  Tooke 
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definition:  in  the  new  dictionary  deriva- 
tion and  definition  go  togetlier;  in  fact 
etymology  is  for  tlie  first  time  assigned 
its  full  honors  in  the  history  of  words. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  inclusion  of  dialect  words. 
Material  for  their  proper  treatment 
was  not  in  existence,  and  you  cannot 
be  continually  altering  the  plan  of  a 
work  which  has  been  on  the  stocks  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Dialect  words 
of  classic  origin  are  given,  and  for  the 
rest  there  is  Dr.  Wright's  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary in  progress,  which  treats  the 
subject  in  the  fittest  way,  that  is,  geo- 
graphically. 

By  a  curious  inversion  the  longest 
words  come  to  have  the  briefest  treat- 
ment in, the  New  Dictionary.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  natural  enough. 
Our  ancestors  had  not  the  taste,  or  in- 
deed the  necessity,  for  long  words. 
They  have  been  recently  introduced, 
chiefly  for  scientific  and  technical  uses. 
They  have  no  history  worth  mention- 
ing, and  no  inflections,  and  are  there- 
fore easily  dealt  with. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  mono- 
syllabic verbs,  contemporary  with  Eng- 
lish history,  and  which  are  infinitely 
inflected:  such  words  as  go,  get,  come, 
he,  and  do.  Dr.  Murray  was  at  one 
time  under  the  impression  that  let 
would  be  the  longest  of  them.  He  re- 
fuses to  commit  himself  now,  for  get 
and  go  will  certainly  take  a  great  deal 
of  beating.  Words  like  these  are  used 
in  such  an  extraordinary  number  of 
senses,  and  have  had  so  varied  a  life 
history,  that  their  treatment  often  ex- 
tends to  many  pages.  There  are  prep- 
ositions, too,  of  ancient  lineage,  such 
as  fey,  on,  and  that,  whose  claims  are 
almost  as  formidable. 

The  dictionary  has  been  the  subject 
of  letters  from  Tennyson,  George  Eliot, 

Good  Words. 


Stevenson,  J.  R.  Lowell,  and  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  replies  to  inquiries  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  some  word  which  they 
used.  Stevenson  was  applied  to  as  to 
the  word  "brean,"  which  had  turned 
up  in  one  of  his  breathless  tales.  To 
'which  Mr.  Stevenson  replied  that  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  he  had  not  read 
the  proofs  of  the  book,  but  "brean" 
was  plainly  a  misprint  for  "ocean!" 
And  he  goes  on  to  show,  by  an  exam- 
ple, how  his  handwriting  made  this 
possible.  George  EUot  was  asked 
whether  she  wished  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  George  Eliot;  she  replied  in 
the  aflarmative. 

There  have  been  not  a  few  protests 
against  the  introduction  into  the  dic- 
tionary of  what  some  correspondents 
have  been  pleased  to  call  "American- 
isms;" in  many  cases  the  words  ob- 
jected to  were  good  English  centuries 
ago.  Fallen  out  of  use  in  this  coun- 
try, they  have  been  preserved  over  sea, 
and  have  come  to  us  again,  to  be  cold- 
ly received  as  strangers.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  present  editors  to  fol- 
low Dr.  Johnson's  arbitrary  mode  of 
inserting  only  such  words  as  he  thought 
good  and  fit. 

The  dictionary-makers  of  other  coun- 
tries have  not  been  chary  of  their  ad- 
miration; they  have  shown  it  in  the 
sincerest  way  by  following  many  of 
the  improved  methods  of  the  new  un- 
dertaking. The  promoters  of  the  new 
Swedish  dictionary  sent  one  of  their 
editors  to  see  how  the  thing  was  done; 
he  went  back  with  a  full  note-book. 
The  enterprise  has  also  given  a  spur 
to  Continental  lexicographers,  and  dic- 
tionaries of  moment  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  are  either 
begun  or  beginning. 

Leonard  W.  Lillingston. 
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I    can  hear  the  willows  whispering,    'way  down  the    Arctic 
slope, 
Every  shivering  little  leaflet  gray  with  fear; 
There's  no  color  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth  there  seems  no 
hope, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  winter's  on  the  year. 

An'  it's  lonesome,  lonesome,  lonesome,  when  the  russet  gold 
is  shed. 
An'  the  naked  world  stands  waiting  for  the  Doom; 
With  the  northern  witch-fires  dancing  in  the  silence  overhead, 
An'  my  camp-fire  just  an  island  in  the  gloom. 

When   the  very  bears  are   hiding   from  the  Terror  that's   to 
come, 
An'  the  unseen  wings  above  me  whistle  south; 
When  except  the  groaning  pine-trees  and  the  willows,  Nature's 
dumb. 
And  the  river  roadway  freezes  to  its  mouth. 

But  I  cannot  stril^e  the  home  trail.     I  would  not  if  I  could, 

An'  I  want  no  other's  smoke  across  my  sky; 
When  I  drop,  I'll  drop  alone,  as  alone  I've  alius  stood. 
On  the  frontier  where  I've  led,  let  me  lie. 

I    wouldn't   know    men's    language,    I    couldn't    think    their 
thought, 

I  couldn't  bear  the  hurry  of  mankind; 
Where  every  acre's  built  on,  where  all  God  made  is  bought, 

And  they'd  almost  make  a  hireling  of  the  wind. 

I've  been  alius  in  the  lead  since  I  grew  grass  high. 
Since  my  father's  prairie  schooner  left  the  Known 

For  a  port  beyond  the  sky  line,  never  seen  by  human  eye. 
Where  God,  and  God's  creation  dwell  alone. 

'Way  back  I  heard  men  callin';  one  woman's  voice  was  fond, 
An'  the  rich  lands  towards  harvest  murmured  "Rest." 

But  a  sweeter  voice  kept  callin*  from  the  Unexplored  Beyond, 
A  wild  voice  in  the  mountains  callin'  "West." 

I  heard  it  in  the  foothills— then  I  climbed  the  Great  Divide; 

In  the  canyon— then  I  faced  the  rapids'  roar; 
In  the  little  breeze  at  dawning,  in  the  dusk  at  eventide, 

The  voice  that  kept  a-calhn'  went  before. 
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My  crooked  hands  are  empty,  my  six-foot  frame  is  bent. 
There  ain't  nothing  but  my  trail  to  leave  behind, 

An'  the  voice  that  I  have  followed  has  not  told  me  what  it 
meant, 
An'  the  eyes  that  sought  a  sign  are  nearly  blind. 

But  I  hear  it  callin'  still,  as  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
An'  I  dream  the  Voice  I  love  has  never  lied. 

That  I  hear  a  people  comin',  the  Great  People  of  the  West, 
A-vC  mayhe  'twas  His  Voice  callin'  me  to  guide. 

The  Spectator.  ^^^^^  PMlUppS-Wolley, 
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It  is  evident  that  the  tragic  misad- 
venture which  last  week  ended  in  the 
sudden  death  of  the  best  known  and 
least  "typical"  of  Scottish  ministers 
has  created  a  profounder  impression 
than  the  death  itself.  "That  event,"  to 
use  A.  K.  H.  B.'s  characteristic  eu- 
phemism, had  been  expected  at  least 
twice  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
first  of  his  two  very  serious  illnesses 
was  lacking  in  no  element  of  pathos. 
It  all  but  robbed  him  of  life;  it  did  rob 
him  of  his  first  wife,  his  assiduous  and 
self-sacrificing  nurse.  Either  of  the 
two  deaths  that  were,  apparently  with 
good  reason,  anticipated,  would  have 
seemed  an  appropriate  and  not  ungrace- 
ful end  to  such  a  career  as  Dr.  Boyd's.. 
But  there  is  something  violent  as  well 
as  painful,  inartistic  as  well  as  unex- 
pected, in  this  dying  of  one  of  the  crud- 
est of  poisons,  in  this  stretching  out 
the  hand  to  find  the  means  of  prolong- 
ing sleep,  and  finding  only  the  meansi 
of  shortening  life.  It  suggests  some 
wanton  outrage,  like  the  shattering  by 
a  schoolboy's  stone  of  the  little  bit  of 
Sevres  which,  come  from  no  one  knows 
where,  is  to  be  found  among  the  pre- 
cious treasures  that  lie  hid  in  the  "ben" 
of  the  weaver  of  "Thrums."  Yet  the 
tragedy  has  given  to  the  melancholy 
solemnities  of  this  week  in  St.  Andrews 


precisely  that  flavor  of  profundity  in 
sympathy,  which,  unmarked  by  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  demonstrative- 
ness,  distinguishes  a  public  funeral  in 
Scotland  from  a  funeral  anywhere  else. 
For  even  north  of  the  Tweed— or,  per- 
haps, more  there  than  anywhere  else — 
the  suspicion  was  entertained  that  the 
too  often  bitingly  effective  raconteur 
had  at  the  best  but  half  a  heart,  that 
the  Country  Parson,  even  although  he 
might  not  be  positively  insincere,  never 
quite  got  rid  of  artificiality  even  when 
he  was  penning  his  "graver  thoughts,'* 
that  he  was  absolutely  without  the  fun- 
damentally Scottish  and  ever-present 
earnestness  of  sunt  lacrimw  rerum.  But 
the  disaster,  swift  and  sudden,  in  the 
Bournmouth  lodging  has  altered  all 
that.  It  has  been  "poor  Boyd"  all  this 
week,  and  the  future  reader  of  "Recrea- 
tions" and  "Twenty-Five  Years  of  St. 
Andrews"  will,  when  he  is  a  little  wea- 
ried if  not  irritated  by  minute  disserta- 
tions "concerning  Smith's  drag,"  or  by 
details  of  the  constituents  of  the  lunch 
the  author  gave  to  this  or  that  "dear 
man"  who  visited  him,  bethink  him 
once  more  of  "poor  Boyd,"  and  relapse 
into  that  gentle  pensiveness  which  is 
divided  by  the  thinnest  of  partitions 
from  fraternal  sympathy. 

The  peculiar  and  almost  provoking 
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fascination  wliicli  A.  K.  H.  B.  has  for 
more  than  a  generation  exercised  over 
the  minds  not  only  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  in  all  parts  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world— as  he  records  with  com- 
placent gratitude  in  his  diary— have 
bought  his  volumes  of  miniature  ser- 
mons, but  over  critics  who  have  found 
him  "a  bundle  of  affectations"  and 
^'woefully  lacking  in  spirituality,"  is 
due  to  the  unique  and  isolated  position 
he  holds  at  once  among  English  essay- 
ists and  among  Scottish  ministers.  As 
a  minor  moraliat  and  diarist,  he  has 
been  compared  at  once  to  Tupper  and 
to  Pepys.  One  can  easily  recall  certain 
^'points  of  contact"  which  suggest  both 
writers.  But  the  one  comparison  is 
distinctly  unjust  to  A.  K.  H.  B.;  the 
other  is  unjust  both  to  him  and  to 
Pepys.  It  is  true  that  he  prattles  com- 
monplaces, more  especially  in  those 
earlier  volumes  which  brought  him  his 
vogue,  with  a  facility  which  recalls  the 
"Proverbial  Philosophy."  But  these 
commonplaces,  whether  of  actual  ex- 
perience or  of  religious  and  moral  de- 
duction from  experience,  have  the  in- 
dubitable air  of  reality— though  it  may 
be  of  eminently  petty  reality.  Tupper, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  so  very  exasper- 
ating because  his  generalities  seem  to 
have  no  connection  with  actual  life.  It 
is  as  clear  that  they  might  have  been 
written  at  any  time  as  that  they  are 
not  written  for  all  time.  A.  K.  H.  B. 
notes,  too,  the  little  incidents  of  every- 
day existence,  and  especially  the  intru- 
sions of  external  nature  and  its  eternal 
processes  upon  man's  purposes,  almost 
as  carefully  as  does  Pepys  in  the  midst 
of  his  scandals  and  his  sorrows,  or  even 
as  does  Laud  himself  in  the  thick  of 
his  pedantic  follies,  his  insane  cruel- 
ties, his  fatuous  preparations  for  mar- 
tyrdom. Reading  "Twenty-five  Years 
of  St.  Andrews,"  and  the  less  satisfac- 
tory volumes  which  followed  it,  one 
can  almost  say  in  advance  at  which 
page  it  will  be  recorded  that  the  first 


easterly  "haar"  has  settled  on  the  links, 
and  when  the  first  rosebud  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  seen  by  the  author  as  he 
saunters  down  to  write  letters  and 
glance  at  the  newspapers  in  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  Club-house.  But  he  has 
none  of  Pepys'  appalling  capacity  for 
personal  revelation,  for  "that  indecent 
exposure  of  self-consciousness"  which 
is  his  weakness  as  a  man  and  his 
strength  as  a  literary  classic.  A.  K.  H. 
B.  may  even  be  garrulous  in  his  ego- 
tism. There  is  occasionally  a  suspicion 
of  dubious  taste  in  his  thinking  aloud 
about  himself,  about  his  Scottish  con- 
temporaries like  Caird  and  Tulloch, 
Shairp  and  Macleod,  about  "dear"  and 
"good"  men  from  England  like  Stan- 
ley and  Froude,  Helps  and  Bishop 
Thorold.  He  is  deficient  in  that  dignity 
of  oflScial  position  which  never  deserts 
Dr.  Jessopp,  to  whom,  indeed,  as  a 
Country  Parson,  he  can  no  more  be 
compared  than  an  average  rural  nat- 
uralist whose  papers  appear  in  the 
"Transactions"  of  a  provincial  Society 
can  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  White  of  Selborne.  Yet  A.  K.  H. 
B.  knew  when  to  draw  in,  or  rather 
when  to  button  up  his  egotism.  He  is 
never  to  be  seen  in  deshaUlle,  seldom 
even  in  mufti.  He  may  be  the  Coun- 
try Parson,  making  calls  upon  his 
parishioners,  and  showing  that  there 
is  a  community  of  interest  between 
himself  and  them,  yet  he  never  for- 
gets or  allows  them  to  forget  the  rela- 
tionship between  them.  Still,  the  num- 
ber of  folk  who  do  not  wish  to  be  troub- 
led about  the  deeper  things  of  the  spir- 
it and  at  the  same  time  like  to  see  an 
interest  taken  in  the  smaller  emotions 
of  conventional  life,  is  enormous.  This 
public  A.  K.  H.  B.  made  his  own,  at 
least  for  a  time.  He  attained  this  po- 
sition, too,  without  resorting  to  any  of 
the  tricks  of  the  literary  trade.  In  one 
of  his  essentially  autobiographical  let- 
ters to  a  critic  he  tells  how  he  made 
up  his  mind  while  a  very  young  man 
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that  if  he  ever  became  a  preacher  he 
should  aim  above  all  things  at  being 
^'interesting."  He  succeeded,  and  he 
carried  the  same  theory  into  the  prac- 
tice of  essay-writing.  He  may  be  su- 
perficial and  conventional;  but  he  is  in- 
teresting. He  is  a  master  of  the  short 
sentence,  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
good  writing  ought  to  be  good— and 
cultured— talk.  His  "philosophy"  is  no 
more  oppressive  than  his  diction.  He 
can,  when  he  chooses,  be  gently  sar- 
castic; he  is  invariably  cheerful.  He 
is  as  hopeful  as  Emerson,  and  can  be 
understanded  of  the  common  Philistine, 
which  Emerson  cannot.  Thus,  A.  K. 
H.  B.  had  in  his  lifetime  no  rival  near 
his  throne.  Nor  will  he  have  a  succes- 
sor. 

A.  K.  H.  B.  holds  an  equally  isolated 
position  among  Scottish  preachers.  He 
was  not  a  great  ecclesiastical  force  or 
party  leader.  He  had  a  certain  sym- 
pathy with  the  Latitudinarian  move- 
ment in  the  Scottish  Church,  of  which 
his  friend  Principal  TuUoch  was  the 
leader.  He  had— in  virtue  of  his  fas- 
tidiously artistic  nature  he  could  not 
help  having— even  keener  sympathies 
with  the  agitation  for  sestheticising 
Church  worship  and  services,  which 
was  begun  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
of  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh, 
which  has  filled  Scotland  with  organs, 
and  which  seems  destined  to  flood  it 
with  prayer-books.  But  he  never  pre- 
tended to  be — and  could  not  have  been 
even  if  he  had  pretended— the  spokes- 
man of  a  High  Church  or  of  a  Broad 
Church  party.  For  such  a  task  he  had 
neither  the  adequate  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm nor  the  adequate  skill  in  organi- 
zation. He  cherished  and  never  dis- 
guised his  liking  for  the  ways  and  the 
methods  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Whenever  he  had  a  chance,  he  dated 
a  letter  on  Good  Friday  or  Easter  Mon- 
day, on  Shrove  Tuesday  or  Ash  Wed- 
nesday. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
more  than  one  well-known  prelate.    It 


has  been  often  said  that  he  would  have 
been  in  his  element  as  a  bishop.  This 
is  probably  a  great  mistake.  He  would 
unquestionably  have  looked  the  part 
to  perfection.  Yet  his  lack  of  organ- 
izing faculty  and  perhaps,  also,  of  the 
art  of  managing  men,  would  have  made 
him  absolutely  useless  as  a  prelate,  at 
least  during  such  a  period  as  the  pres- 
ent. He  would  have  been  impotent— 
and  a  source  of  impotence  to  his  ec- 
clesiastical inferiors— in  presence  of 
such  a  crisis  as  that  which  threatens 
to  destroy  the  Church  of  England,  or 
to  save  it  only  by  means  of  disestab- 
lishment. The  truth  is  that  if  Dr.  Boyd 
was  anything  more  than  himself— the 
sufliciently  notable  and  interesting  A. 
K.  H.  B.— he  was  a  survival,  with  nine- 
teenth-century variations,  from  eigh- 
teenth-century Moderatism— the  Mod- 
eratism  of  Robertson  and  Blair,  of 
"Jupiter"  Carlyle  and  Burns'  friends 
the  Ayrshire  "Auld  Lichts,"  the  Mod- 
eratism which  was  submerged  by  the 
perfervid  Evangelicalism  which  in  1843 
established  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  true,  as  has  been  already 
said,  that  he  was  a  Moderate  with 
modern  variations.  He  made  his  ser- 
mons "interesting,"  and  to  that  extent 
there  was  no  afllnity  between  them 
and  what  the  late  Principal  Caird,  al- 
though no  friend  of  Evangelicalism, 
styled,  when  speaking  of  the  pulpit 
efforts  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  "the  frigid 
cento  of  prudential  maxims,  correct 
platitudes,  colorless  panegyrics  of  virt- 
ue and  lukewarm  exhortations  to  what 
was  termed  'rational  and  sober  piety.'  " 
But  Dr.  Boyd,  like  the  divines  from 
whom  anything  in  the  shape  of  apostol- 
ic succession  can  alone  be  traced  in 
his  case,  kept  his  sermons  free  not  only 
from  unctuous  pietism,  but  from  spirit- 
ual fervor  and  the  enthusiasms  of  sim- 
ple and  orthodox  faith.  Like  many, 
too,  of  the  better  Moderate  ministers- 
like  the  best  of  them  all.  Dr.  Davidson, 
in  "Ian  Maclaren's"  annals  of  Drum- 
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tochty— he  was  a  singularly  faithful 
and  vigilant  parish  minister,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  members  of  his  congre- 
gation for  his  assiduity  in  keeping  in 
touch  with  them  and  their  lives  through 
informal  visitations.  A.  K.  H.  B.  will, 
as  a  personage  in  the  Church  and  in 
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literature  that  had  the  courage  of  his 
egotism  and  his  foibles,  not  be  soon 
forgotten  in  Scotland  or  even  in  Eng- 
land. The  memory  of  Dr.  Boyd  will 
long  remain  green  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  his  best  and  least- 
known  work  was  accomplished. 


PROVIDENCE  AND  CATASTROPHES. 


The  terrible  explosion  at  Toulon 
raises  once  more  the  old,  old  question, 
Why  does  God  permit  such  events  to 
happen  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  the  mod- 
ern man  by  searching  will  find  out  God 
any  more  than  those  Eastern  men 
whose  speculations  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Job  have  expressed  the 
thoughts  and  yearnings  of  countless 
generations  of  mankind.  We  can  only 
restate  the  eternal  problem,  and  sug- 
gest conclusions  which  have  been  sug- 
gested before,  but  which  are  always 
capable  of  restatement.  Here  are 
scores  of  innocent  people  killed  and 
injured  (some  of  the  latter  for  life) 
by  an  unforeseen  and  sudden  catas- 
trophe, due  either  to  "accident"  or, 
as  is  whispered,  to  some  diabolical  act 
of  treachery.  How  can  it  be  justified? 
If  society  puts  to  death  the  man  who 
causes  acts  like  this,  must  we  not  im- 
peach the  Providence  which  permits 
the  act  and  sustains  the  arm  of  the 
miscreant  who  effects  it?  The  question 
is  still  asked  by  men  whose  faith  in  a 
divine  and  beneficent  order  is  shocked 
l>y  the  occurrence  of  a  tragedy  which 
overtakes  innocent  victims,  and  who 
ask  in  the  desolation  of  their  souls.  Can 
God  be  just? 

The  first  answer  which  occurs  to  the 
mind  when  this  problem  is  raised  is 
whether  the  negation  of  a  divine  Prov- 
idence is  of  any  help.  If  the  tragedy 
was   all    without   purpose,   if   it   was 


merely  due  to  molecular  action  un- 
controlled by  any  supreme  spirit- 
ual power,  are  we  any  further? 
Does  the  agnostic  gain  anything 
on  that  hypothesis?  Obviously  he 
does  not,  for  he  admits  that  mat- 
ter is  triumphant,  and  that  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  noblest  human  soul 
may  be  cancelled  by  a  mere  physical 
act.  The  idealist  (we  use  the  term  to 
cover  all  believers  in  a  divine  order) 
holds  the  faith  that  not  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  the  divine  will, 
that  "notTiing  walks  with  aimless  feet," 
that  death  is  not  the  final  fact  in  life, 
but  only  an  inevitable  means  of  trans- 
formation to  a  higher  plane  of  life. 
Faith  can  meet  the  catastrophes  of  life 
with  a  firm  hope  that  the  merely  sub- 
jective impressions  which  a  finite  be- 
ing entertains  of  these  catastrophes  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  identified  with  the 
objective  facts  as  seen  by  an  infinite 
intelligence.  Thus  the  sceptic  really 
gains  nothing  by  his  scepticism;  the 
actual  fact  is  to  him  just  as  terrible  as 
to  the  believer,  while  the  latter  finds 
a  hidden  clue  to  the  mystery  which 
is  sealed  to  the  former.  That  a  mere 
sudden  chemical  combination,  itself 
without  thought  and  controlled  by  no 
thought,  irresponsible,  regnant,  a  final 
fact  in  Nature,  should  exercise  the 
power  of  absolutely  destroying  that 
wonderful  piece  of  work  called  a  man, 
of   cancelling  his   will,   intellect,   soul 
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in  a  moment,  and  of  wiping  his  person- 
ality out  of  the  universe,  is  a  thought 
so  horrible,  so  unbearable,  that  if  it 
were  really  believed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
human  race,  madness  on  a  gigantic 
scale  would  inevitably  follow.  We  are 
kept  sane  by  a  reasonable  faith  that 
all  we  see,  as  Wordsworth  says,  is 
"full  of  blessings." 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  it  is  only  the  unusual  trag- 
edies of  the  world  that  call  forth  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  or  positive  unbelief. 
"Every  moment  dies  a  man,"  and  yet 
this  constant  passage  of  souls  into  the 
unknown  produces  no  impression.  It 
is  only  when  wholesale  death  within 
a  given  area  takes  place,  that  men's 
minds  are  swayed  by  unbelief.  The 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  we  know,  seri- 
ously affected  the  religious  thought  of 
Europe;  though,  we  must  recollect,  it 
affected  Europe  at  a  time  when  faith 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  But  why  should 
such  an  event  affect  the  minds  of  men 
who  profess,  above  all  things,  to  be 
governed  by  reason?  These  men  know 
how  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed, 
they  know  of  the  volcanic  formations, 
they  know  that  if  you  build  on  these 
you  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  con- 
sequences. They  do  not  expect  that 
letters  of  warning  shall  be  traced  by 
divine  power  on  the  sky;  the  uniform- 
ity of  Nature  is  the  very  fundamental 
article  of  their  creed.  So  much  for  the 
naturalness  of  the  catastrophe.  But 
there  is  the  subjective  human  side. 
Well,  every  one  at  Lisbon,  every  one 
at  Toulon,  had  to  die  at  some  time: 
why  not  in  one  way  as  soon  as  in  an- 
other? Is  it  worse  to  die  suddenly  than 
to  die  after  months  and  years  of  pro- 
tracted suffering?  Is  not  the  most 
painless  death,  so  far  as  we  can  guess, 
the  instantaneous  death  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning?  The  victims  at  Toulon  felt 
one  tremendous  shock  and  all  was 
over.  But  the  victim  of  consumption 
in  some  dark  city  slum  suffers  a  daily 


death,  as  it  were;  the  patient  in  a  can- 
cer hospital  can  tell  of  a  lingering  agony 
which  the  thousands  engulfed  at  Lis- 
bon or  in  Ischia  never  knew.  We  need 
not  for  the  moment,  to  use  the  words 
of  Herodotus,  carry  up  our  story  into 
the  unseen  world.  Taking  the  facts  as 
given  here,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
a  vulgar  illusion  which  strains  at  the 
Toulon  explosion  as  being  inconsistent 
with  divine  Providence,  and  yet  swal- 
lows without  difficulty  the  single,  com- 
mon, every-day  tragedies  of  human 
life. 

But  are  there  not,  then,  tragedies  in 
life?  it  may  be  asked.  Undoubtedly 
there  are,  but  the  tragedy  is  a  thing 
of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body.  Agamem- 
non, Hamlet,  Othello  are  not  subjects 
of  tragedy  because  of  any  misfortune 
which  has  happened  to  their  bodies  or 
to  their  material  goods;  when  we  think 
of  them  we  never  think  of  these  things, 
which  in  the  long  procession  of  the  ages 
are  matters  of  absolute  indifference. 
It  is  in  the  maimed  or  impotent  soul, 
in  the  degraded  character,  that  trag- 
edy consists.  Think  of  Shakespeare 
making  the  ground  of  tragedy  the  fact 
that  the  hero  had  broken  his  leg  or  lost 
a  fortune!  No,  the  souls  in  hell  are 
there  because,  as  Dante  said  of  Epicu- 
rus, they  have  lost  spiritual  good. 
There,  and  there  alone,  is  the  ground- 
work of  life's  tragedies.  What,  then, 
it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  express  no 
regret,  no  grief  for  these  occurrences 
which  shock  the  world?  Now,  we  do 
not  say  that,  for  grief  is  natural  to 
man,  and  it  purges  his  nature  and 
sweetens  his  character,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  degenerate  into  futile,  hope- 
less melancholy.  We  are  but  men,  and 
we  needs  must  grieve  with  our  fel- 
low men,  either  when  sitting  by  the  bed 
of  suffering  or  hearing  of  the  harrow- 
ing incidents  in  which  scores  of  human 
beings  are  involved  in  what  we  cannot 
help,  from  our  point  of  view,  in  regard- 
ing   as  a  dire    catastrophe.     But    we 
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must  always  remember  that  grief  is  a 
pure  expression  of  our  point  of  view, 
which  is  limited,  partial,  finite.  We 
know  but  a  tiny  segment  of  a  vast  cir- 
cle. Within  our  little  creek,  to  use 
Carlyle's  simile,  we  have  the  minnow's 
right  to  say  what  we  find  there.  But 
beyond  that  creek  is  the  river,  and  be- 
yond that  the  infinite  sea;  shall  we,  in 
our  self-important  littleness,  dare  to 
say  what  boundless  possibilities  are 
there?  Who  knows  that  the  human 
soul  called  hurriedly  from  this  little 
earth  may  not  be  needed  in  "the  sound- 
ing-house vast  of  being?"  What  benef- 
icent fate  may  not  have  been  in  store 
for  those  on  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam 
fell?  In  an  infinite  universe  there  are  in- 
finite possibilities.  Let  us  recall  to  our 
minds  the  meaning  and  methods  of  the 
ever-renewed  process  of  creation  as 
the  best  suggestions  of  science  and  re- 
ligion reveal  them  to  us.  From  a 
merely  subjective  point  of  view,  Nat- 
ure seems  "red  in  tooth  and  claw;" 
but  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  writ- 
ing as  a  man  of  science,  tells  us  that, 
given  sentient  life,  he  cannot  conceive 
of  a  universe  capable  of  yielding  a 
greater  sum  of  enjoyment  to  every  liv- 
ing being.  We  shudder  to  see  the  hawk 
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swooping  on  the  pigeon,  or  the  snake 
holding  the  bird  by  its  deadly  fas- 
cination; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
victim  in  either  case  dies  without  pain. 
Once  admit  a  world  like  ours  to  be 
gradually  evolved,  once  admit  the  fact 
of  sentient  life  climbing  to  higher  and 
yet  higher  grades  until  it  forms  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  mind,  and  we  see 
that  facts  are  necessitated  which,  from 
our  subjective  standpoint,  seem  terri- 
ble. But  even  then  one  of  these  facts- 
is  no  more  terrible  than  another,  and 
the  death  of  a  tiny  child  is  as  tragic 
as  the  death  of  a  thousand  people,— 
no  more  and  no  less.  But  if  we  hold 
that  the  world  is  not  a  final  fact  at  any 
moment,  that  it  has  a  purpose,  that 
that  purpose  is  being  constantly 
worked  out,  but  that  the  ultimate 
issues  are  revealed  within  the  unseen, 
that  the  death  of  the  body  is  not  that 
of  the  soul,  and  that  all  which  happens- 
was  included  in  the  divine  plan,— if  we 
have  faith  to  look  at  the  universe  in 
this  way,  and  to  see  that  it  is  not  ta 
be  measured  by  our  little  subjective 
plummet,  we  shall  not  despair  at  the 
many  seeming  ills  of  human  life. 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  CHINA. 


A  week  or  two  ago  Lord  Salisbury 
made  a  remark  which  struck  readers  at 
the  time  as  a  jest,  but  if  so  it  was  a 
very  wise  jest.  He  said  the  future  of 
China  really  depended  on  what  hap- 
pened in  a  secluded  palace  and  an 
island  in  a  garden,  meaning  thereby 
that  it  depended  on  the  outcome  of  the 
recent  Palace  Revolution.  That  is  true. 
There  is  no  hope  for  China  except  in 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  central  Gov- 
ernment, which  can  only  be  formed  by 


a  strong  Emperor,  of  whose  arrival 
there  is  at  present  no  visible  chance 
whatever.  The  supreme  authority  at 
present  existing  is  not  a  Government 
at  all.  The  Emperor,  even  if  he  is  not 
an  imbecile,  is  a  prisoner,  and  the  Em- 
press Dowager,  whom  it  is  the  custom 
to  credit  with  strength,  because  she 
executes  those  who  oppose  her,  must 
be  at  bottom  only  a  weak  woman  with 
strong  spites.  She  does  literally  noth- 
ing to  defend  her  enormous  Empire^ 
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She  opposed  successfully  the  removal 
of    the   capital,    which    would,    at   all 
events,  have  given  her  dynasty  breath- 
ing time.     She  has  not  picked  out  one 
favorite  who  can  govern,  she  has  not 
raised  a   single  regiment  capable    of 
anything    but  terrorizing  the    Palace, 
and  she  shows  no  sign  of  that  adroit- 
ness which  with  some  weak  Sovereigns 
has  proved  a  compensation  for  all  other 
defects.     Her  single  idea  of  a  policy 
is  to  favor  Russia  more  than  any  other 
enemy,  and  she  does  not  even  adhere 
to  that  as  a  consistent  line  of  action. 
Her  Cabinet,  or  Tsung-li-Yamen,  delib- 
erates, or  seems  to  deliberate,  but  it 
never  comes  to  any  conclusion  which 
affects  public  action.    She  does  not  con- 
trol her  satraps— the  viceroys  of  prov- 
inces—so as  to  make  them  obey,  but 
only  frightens  them  by  occasional  exe- 
cutions, guided  apparently  by  nothing 
better  than  caprice.    She  has  not  called 
out  the  latent  resources  of  China,  or 
Interested  the  body  of  the  people  in  its 
defence,  or  even  formed  a  party  except 
among  the  older  mandarins.    The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  disintegration  of 
China,  which  had  begun  when  she  re- 
sumed the  reins  some  months  ago,  is 
going  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Not  a  month  passes  without  a  telegram 
stating  that  some  one  of  her  enemies 
has   made   a  new  demand  either  for 
territory  or  for  a  railway  concession, 
till  it  really  seems  as  if  the  whole  of 
her  coast  would  disappear,  and  as  if 
the  Empire  were  mapped  out  for  parti- 
tion.   Now  it  is  Russia  which  demands 
the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  splendid 
province  of  Manchuria;  then  Germany, 
which    seizes  the    great  peninsula    of 
Shantung;  then  France,  which  asks  for 
concessions  in  Szechuen;  again  Italy, 
which  insists  that  she  shall  be  granted 
the  invaluable  port  of  Sanmum,  a  most 
defensible    harbor;  and  lastly    Japan, 
which  earmarks  the  coast  opposite  the 
island  of  Formosa.     Even  Great  Brit- 
ain has  obtained  Wei-hai-wei,  and  a  fut- 


ure right,  whatever  it  may  worth, 
to  the  largest  and  most  populous  val- 
ley in  China,  which  if  actually  occu- 
pied, even  by  a  naval  force,  would 
cleave  the  vast  empire  in  two.  Every 
one  of  the  stations  thus  seized  is  avow- 
edly a  "base"  for  further  aggressions, 
and  if  the  process  advances  for  another 
ten  years  as  fast  as  it  has  advanced 
for  the  last  two,  China  as  we  and  our 
fathers  have  known  it  will  have  ceased 
to  exist,  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  con- 
geries of  feebly  governed  colonies,  prob- 
ably at  war  with  each  other.  In  the 
interior  rebellion  smoulders  every- 
where, and  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
west  the  authority  of  Pekin  is  already 
at  an  end,  while  in  the  south  the  people, 
already  in  insurrection  and  almost 
threatening  the  southern  capital,  are 
only  waiting  for  an  energetic  leader. 

It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  some- 
thing must  occur  either  outside  or  with- 
in which  will  protect  China,  and  the 
idea  is  often  repeated  by  men  who  have 
lived  there  long,  who  cannot  believe 
that  the  ancient  polity  they  have  stud- 
ied so  attentively  is  breaking  up,  or 
rather  rotting  down,  into  a  heap  of  ref- 
use, but  observers  look  in  vain  for  a 
justification  of  the  theory.  Precedent 
is  not  in  its  favor.  The  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  eaten  up  like  an  artichoke, 
as  China  is  apparently  going  to  be, 
passed  at  last  entirely  out  of  existence. 
The  Mogul  Empire,  which  was  similar- 
ly attacked,  was  divided  into  kingdoms, 
was  reduced  to  a  single  city,  and  was 
finally  swallowed  up  by  one  of  its  in- 
vaders. The  Turkish  Empire  is  being 
eaten  up,  very  slowly  it  is  true,  but  still 
is  being  eaten  up  province  by  province. 
We  hear  talk  every  now  and  then  of 
defending  "the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  China,"  of  reorganizing  its 
army,  and  remodelling  its  finance,  but 
no  one  actually  begins  that  huge  under- 
taking. No  ambassador  is  supreme  at 
the  Palace.  The  intimate  alliance  with 
Japan    sometimes    dreamed    of    never 
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comes  off.  The  great  mandarin  is  nev- 
er revealed.  The  rising  of  Young 
China,  so  often  prophesied,  no  more 
happens  than  the  similar  rising  of 
"Young  Turliey,"  also  constantly  pre- 
dicted. The  "popular  movement"  which 
Europe  would  expect  never  occurs  even 
in  Pekin.  Even  the  insurrectionary 
leaders  confine  their  efforts,  as  they 
did  in  India,  to  particular  provinces, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  seize  the  helm 
of  the  supreme  Government.  The  na- 
tive Chinese  Pretenders  are  as  weak 
as  the  Manchu  dynasty.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  element  of  reasonable  hope  in 
the  whole  situation,  which  presents  the 
spectacle  of  an  Empire  visibly  crumb- 
ling away  into  a  gigantic  heap  of  ruins, 
to  be  seized,  and  probably  fought  for, 
by  any  Powers  which  are  actually 
alive.  Even  Nepaul  may  yet  excite 
jealousy  and  alarm  in  Calcutta  by 
using  her  brave  little  fighting  men  to 
seize  on  a  big  bit  of  her  old  suzerain's 
dominion. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  if  a 
capable  Emperor  accidentally  reached 
the  throne,  he  might  delay  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Empire  for  a  brief 
space,  but  not  only  is  his  accession  im- 
probable, but  his  success,  if  he  did 
reach  power.  Nobody  supposes  that 
he  could  create  a  fleet,  without  which 
he  could  not  re-vindicate  his  coast,  driv- 
ing off  it,  it  shojild  be  remembered,  all 
Europe  and  Japan;  and  though  the 
creation  of  an  army  is  constantly  as- 
sumed, where  is  it  to  come  from?  Any 
European  Power  which  formed  one 
would  use  it  almost  at  once  against 
China,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  means  of  forming  a  native  one  act- 
ually exist.  There  may  be  barbarous 
tribes  within  China  which  will  fight, 
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but  why  should  they  assist  their  oppres- 
sors? The  Tartar  tribes  have  lost  much 
of  their  military  virtue,  or  have  passed 
under  Russian  dominion.  The  enor- 
mous masses  of  the  native  population 
detest  fighting,  never  succeed  against 
any  resolute  enemy,  however  small  in 
numbers,  and  apparently  have  lost,  if 
they  had  ever  conceived,  the  idea  of  ac- 
tive patriotism.  The  mandarins,  who 
must  be  employed  to  organize  them, 
have  no  conception  of  vigorous  war- 
fare, and,  with  rare  exceptions,  cannot 
resist  the  opportunities  of  corruption 
presented  by  grants  for  weapons,  com- 
missariat, and  military  pay.  The  mo- 
rdle  of  the  ruling  class  has,  in  fact,  dis- 
appeared, and  even  if  a  new  one  rose 
up  it  would  have  in  it  no  other  ele- 
ments of  strength  than  the  peoples  of 
India  possess,  or  the  natives  of  Africa, 
with  the  separate  disadvantage  that  it 
would  have  no  belief  in  a  creed  which 
teaches  fighting  as  a  religious  duty. 
The  people  of  the  Empire,  in  short,  ap- 
pear to  be  as  unequal  to  the  work 
which  must  be  performed  if  China  is  to 
revive  as  the  rulers  themselves,  and 
though  they  may  locally  make  convul- 
sive efforts,  will,  in  making  them,  only 
accelerate  the  general  break  up.  China 
is  perishing  of  want  of  a  morale  which 
cannot  be  renewed,  and  though  the 
process  is  partly  hidden  by  her  enor- 
mous bulk  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  unusually  jealous 
of  each  other,  it  will  probauiy  be  a 
very  rapid  one.  If  the  corpse,  so  rot- 
ten and  so  vast,  does  not  infect  the 
whole  world,  that  world  will  be  unusu- 
ally fortunate.  The  incurable  decay  of 
Turkey  poisons  the  politics  of  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia. 
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The  11th  of  February,  says  the  little 
blue  calendar  on  my  mantelpiece! 

I  add,  "Paris,  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  at  my  home  in  the  Rue  de 
Courcelles." 

Ah,  well!  at  this  very  moment  in 
which  I  am  writing  I  have  been  be- 
trothed just  fifty  minutes  to  M.  Jean 
Lefresne!  Consequently  M.  Jean  Le- 
fresne  will  be  my  husband.  But  be- 
fore that,  beginning  with  to-morrow, 
he  will  pay  his  court  to  me. 

Just  now  I  find  myself  in  my  room, 
unable  to  go  to  bed.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  sleeping.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  to  some 
one,  and  as  I  cannot  carry  on  a  dia- 
logue alone,  I  am  going  to  try  to  write 
down  what  I  think  and  feel.  Some 
day  in  the  future  I  may  put  my  hand 
on  this  little  record  hidden  away  in  a 
drawer,  and  it  will  recall  everything. 

But  first  I  must  state  some  facts. 
My  mother  and  I  have  for  our  spiritual 
adviser  the  Abb6  Maximin,  first  vicar 
of  our  parish,  St.  Phillipe-du-Roux. 
He  is  an  excellent  man;  old,  as  I  love 
a  priest  to  be.  It  has  never  been  at 
all  painful  for  me  to  confess  to  him, 
even  when  it  bored  me.  He  has  the 
effect    of    being    a    relative,    like    an 
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uncle.  He  is  very  liberal,  and  when 
he  knows  the  parents  of  his  young 
penitents  well,  he  does  not  forbid  a  few 
balls,  or  the  circus,  or  a  serious  play 
at  the  theatre  once  in  a  while. 

Since  my  eighteenth  birthday  my 
mother  has  had  long  consultations  with 
him  about  me.  I  am  her  only  daugh- 
ter, and  my  brother  Gaston  is  her  only 
son.  It  has  been  understood  that 
whenever  M.  I'Abb^  should  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man  who  was 
suitable,  altogether  good  and  true,  he 
should  quickly  communicate  with  my 
mother.  It  took  him  two  years  to 
find  this  rare  specimen,  for  it  is  only 
last  month  that  he  wrote,  recommend- 
ing particularly  M.  Jean  Lefresne.  He 
is  thirty  years  old,  the  son'of  an  aged 
general  of  artillery.  His  mother  is 
dead.  They  have  a  country  place  near 
Blois.  The  letter  eulogized  this  young 
man  extremely.  He  is  a  lawyer,  a 
man  of  culture.  He  speaks  both  Eng- 
lish and  German;  but  what  is  far  bet- 
ter, he  is  good,  intelligent  and  gentle. 
He  is  worth  a  million  francs.  He  can 
therefore  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Mile. 
Degrand,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  honorable  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Advocates. 
These  are  the  expressions  the  dear 
abb^  uses  whenever  he  speaks  of 
papa. 
Dear    papa!     He    does  not    occupy 
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himself  much  about  proposals  of  mar- 
riage for  me.  He  made  some  inquiries 
about  M.  Jean  Lefresne  and  was  sat- 
isfied. Next,  by  a  singular  chance,  I 
met  the  young  gentleman  himself  at 
a  ball  in  a  house  where  I  had  never 
been  invited  till  that  day. 

When  M.  Lefresne  was  introduced 
to  me,  I  found  him  presentable— noth- 
ing more.  He  did  not  affect  me  any 
more  than  several  others  to  whom  I 
had  been  introduced  before  him.  I 
saw  a  tall  blonde,  with  regular  feat- 
ures, a  frank  expression  and  gray-blue 
eyes.  The  glance  that  rested  on  me 
seemed  clear  and  penetrating.  I 
danced  several  times  with  him.  He 
was  a  tolerable  waltzer.  Between 
dances  we  talked.  He  spoke  very  lit- 
tle, but  the  silences  were  not  stupid. 
I  took  notice  that  they  were  thought- 
ful silences,  and  they  suit  my  taste 
better  than  when  one  overwhelms  me 
with  useless  words.  We  met  several 
times  after  that  at  various  functions. 
We  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  inten- 
tions of  our  respective  families,  al- 
though we  had  the  air  of  being  igno- 
rant. 

I  must  say  he  made  no  blunders.  I 
trembled  every  moment,  for  Mm  of 
course,  lest  he  might  be  guilty  of  one 
of  those  thousand  little  nothings  that 
decides  destiny.  A  certain  glance,  an 
inflection  of  the  voice,  an  unfortunate 
word,  and  the  marriage  would  never 
be.  "If  he  makes  an  awkward  gesture, 
if  he  sneezes  too  loud,  if  his  cravat  gets 
up  in  his  neck,"  I  thought,  "we  shall 
never  be  man  and  wife!  He  will  mar- 
ry another  girl,  I  another  man,  and 
two  lives  will  be  radically  changed! 
How  strange!" 

And  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
little  melancholy  as  I  considered 
the  fragile  trifles  on  which  one's 
fate  hung.  But  there  was  nothing  the 
least  out  of  the  way  with  him,  and  I 
think  on  my  side  all  was  comme  il  faut. 
But  I  am  sure  if  I  had  made  any  mis- 


takes he  would  certainly  have  par- 
doned them,  for  he  seemed  to  take  ii 
great  fancy  to  me  at  once.  I  told  my 
family  exactly  how  I  regarded  him, 
and  I  did  not  pretend  to  any  warmth 
of  feeling.  All  of  them,  parents  and 
friends,  persons  of  experience,  assured 
me  that  this  sort  of  sympathetic 
indifference  was  not  only  the  best 
condition  for  a  young  girl  con- 
templating marriage,  but  also  a 
real  guarantee  of  happiness.  I  did 
not  make  any  foolish  objections,  so  af- 
ter eight  days  of  consultations,  when 
they  asked  me  yesterday,  "Well,  now, 
have  you  decided  to  allow  M.  Jean 
Lefresne  to  come  and  pay  his  court 
to  you?"  I  answered,  "I  am  quite  will- 
ing." 

They  let  him  know,  therefore,  to- 
day, that  he  might  present  himself 
this  evening.  At  seven  o'clock  he  had 
not  appeared,  and  I  was  a  little  an- 
noyed; I  wished  to  see  more  eagerness. 
We  sat  down  to  supper,  but  I  had  no 
appetite.  Papa  likes  to  tease  a  little, 
and  he  said,  "She  has  lost  her  appe- 
tite already!" 

We  had  just  finished,  when  the  bell 
rang.  Every  one  said  at  once,  "It's 
he!"  and  then  they  all  looked  at  me. 
Mama  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  and  I  pretended  not  to  see  that 
she  wiped  away  a  tear. 

I  admit  that  all  this  for  an  instant 
caused  me  an  unexpected  emotion,  but 
I  recovered  very  soon.  "Come!  don't 
make  my  brother-in-law  wait,"  said 
Gaston,  rising. 

We  went  out  into  the  salon,  where 
a  great  fire  was  burning  in  a  brisk 
joyous  sort  of  way  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  M.  Lefresne's  father  was  with 
him,  and  the  old  gentleman's  manner 
was  so  paternal  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
already  one  of  his  family.  He  bowed 
with  that  stiffness  which  military  men 
gain  from  living  so  long  in  uniform, 
and  he  took  my  hand  and  held  it. 
"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "I  think  Jean 
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is  too  much  excited  at  tliis  moment  to 
tell  you  how  happy  he  is,  though  I  am 
perhaps  not  much  more  composed.  But 
I  must  assure  you  that  you  will  have 
a  good  husband  who  will  adore  you, 
and  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers-in- 
law." 

I  wished  to  answer,  but  I  could  not. 
I  remained  mute,  with  a  poor  little  con- 
strained smile  on  my  lips. 

The  young  man  was  very  pale,  while 
his  father  continued  to  hold  my  hand. 
I  felt  that  his  eyes  sounded  me,  judged 
me.  This  situation,  so  embarrassing 
for  me  because  I  was  conscious  of  my 
awkwardness,  might  have  been  pro- 
longed if  M.  Jean  had  not  spoken. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "for  not  hav- 
ing hurried  here  at  once  to  thank  you, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  come  without 
bringing—" 

He  hesitated. 

"It's  true.  It's  not  his  fault,"  cried 
the  father.  "It's  the  fault  of  the  ring!" 

At  this  last  word  every  one  seemed 
to  begin  talking  at  once,  and  I  found 
myself,  I  hardly  knew  how,  with  a  lit- 
tle jewel  case  in  my  hand,  a  case  that 
bore  two  initials,  only  one  of  which 
was  mine,  "T.  L." 

"Therese  Lefresne."  At  once  the 
thought  that  I  should  very  soon  no 
longer  be  called  by  my  own  name  that 
I  liked  so  much  struck  me  with  painful 
force. 

I  sat  motionless,  looking  very  much 
depressed,  till  papa  called  out  cheerily, 
"But  open  it,  my  pet;  open  it!" 

I  obeyed,  pressed  the  little  spring, 
and  there  was  the  prettiest,  the  most 
charming  engagement  ring  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  a  pearl,  surrounded  with 
lustrous  white  old  mine  diamonds. 

Papa  cried,  "It's  superb!"  Gaston 
gazed  at  it  through  his  monocle  and 
mama  was  silent.  M.  Jean  looked  like 
a  culprit.  His  lips  trembled  as  he 
stammered,  "Then,  truly,  it  pleases 
you-" 

He  had  the  air  of  having  stolen  it. 


The  protestations  were  unanimous. 
"Pleases?  Well,  Therese  would  be  dif- 
ficult—" 

The  troubled  voice  of  the  youug 
man  explained.  "Because  it  could  be 
changed;  there  was  one  with  a  sapr 
phire,  if  you  prefer  a  sapphire!" 

But  I  answered,  "No,  I  find  this  very 
beautiful.    I  will  keep  it." 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  and  as- 
tonished at  my  own  audacity,  I  held 
out  the  ring  to  M.  Jean  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  took  it  gently,  and  clasping 
my  hand,  saying,  "If  you  will  permit 
me,"  he  slipped  the  splendid  ring  on 
my  finger. 

Then  papa  pointed  to  a  couple  of 
seats,  and  said  with  a  laugh,  "Now, 
my  children,  go  and  talk  politics." 

Then  he  went  away,  the  others  fol- 
lowing to  the  extreme  end  of  the  room, 
leaving  us  in  a  sort  of  solitude. 

We  did  not  talk  very  long,  though, 
M.  Jean  and  I,— not  that  we  were  em- 
barrassed. On  the  contrary,  all  em- 
barrassment had  vanished,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  this  betrothal  ring  had  put 
us  at  our  ease.  Our  relatives  were 
talking  and  laughing  together  as  if 
they  had  been  friends  for  years,  and 
we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  the 
first  time  with  a  new-born  sympathy, 
still  perhaps  a  little  on  the  qui  vive. 
We  each  felt  a  great  desire  to  please, 
and  we  did  not  resist  it. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  talk,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  we  talked  about.  It 
was  a  very  wise  conversation,  in  which 
we  did  not  express  our  real  thoughts. 
But  we  read  between  the  lines,  and 
what  gave  us  the  most  pleasure  were 
the  things  we  understood  without  say- 
ing. Then  our  relations  came  back, 
and  we  rose.  I  heard  a  confused  mur- 
mur of  words. 

"They  forget  the  time!" 

"You  can  meet  again  to-morrow." 

Then  the  voice  of  papa:  "My  dear 
M.  Jean,  you  can  come  any  time,  and 
don't  forget  there  will  be  a  cover  laid 
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for  you  at  the  table!"  Then  we  found 
ourselves  alone  together  in  the  hall.  1 
held  out  my  hand  to  him,  to  Mm  who 
is  no  longer  like  other  people  to  me. 
And  nevertheless  I  do  not  love  him,  I 
am  very  sure;  at  least  not  as  love  seems 
to  me.  But  then  if  I  loved  him,  at  once 
from  this  evening,  Apropos  of  nothing, 
it  would  not  be  proper. 

He  took  my  hand,  and  I  was  seized 
with  a  terrible  fright,  lest  he  should 
feel  obliged  to  press  it  in  some  loving 
fashion.  Then  I  would  have  felt  abso- 
lutely mortified.  It  is  much  too  soon! 
Happily,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  only  held  it  a  second,  just  as  he 
ought  to  have  done. 

When  he  was  gone,  though  no  one 
said  a  word  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
everything  seemed  changed.  A  sort  of 
melancholy  silence  fell  upon  us  all. 
Papa  and  mama  embraced  me  gravely, 
in  the  way  they  used  to  do  when  I 
was  going  away  for  a  journey. 

"Good  night,  my  darling!"  they  said. 

Only  Gaston  was  gay.  "I  have  an 
idea,"  he  said;  "give  me  that  ring.  I 
am  in  need  of  money  to  go  to  the  races. 
Ah!  you  won't?  What  selfishness. 
You  make  a  great  mistake." 

Well,  now,  I  think  that  is  all.  I  can't 
stop  admiring  my  ring.  How  it  spar- 
kles! I  shall  keep  it  to-night  on  my 
finger.  I  am  not  used  to  it,  and  per- 
haps it  will  keep  me  awake.  Ah!  it  is 
a  quarter  of  twelve  already  and  I  have 
only  a  little  bit  of  candle  left.  I  must 
hurry  to  bed,  and  as  I  am  not  sleepy,  I 
feel  that  I  shall  think  of  him. 

Engaged!  My  hetrothea!  "Madem- 
oiselle, will  you  take  this  man  to  be 
your  wedded  husband?"  "We  have 
the  honor  to  ask  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  the  marriage  of  our  daugh- 
ter Therese  with  M.  Jean  Lefresne!" 

It  is  then  true--all  this! 

II. 

It  is  only  a  week  since  the  grand 
event  of  my  betrothal,  but  it  seems  as 


if  years  had  passed.  I  have  lived 
double  and  triple  in  a  few  days.  I 
feel  strangely  altered.  My  thoughts 
take  a  new  turn  even  in,  my  sleep.  The 
strange  impression  that  I  have  is  Uke 
making  a  frenzied  journey,  of  travel- 
ling by  express  through  a  very  inter- 
esting country.  I  find  that  the  train 
goes  too  fast,  and  I  wish  it  would  stop. 
In  fact,  though  my  life  appears  the 
same,  it  is  nevertheless  completely  up- 
set. It  only  required  a  young  man,  of 
whose  very  existence  I  was  ignorant  a 
little  while  ago,  to  appear,  and  behold, 
I  am  absorbed.  My  heart,  my  thoughts, 
all  that  is  I,  Therese  Degrand,  es- 
capes from  me  and  ceases  to  belong  to 
me — to  go  to  M.  Jean  Lefresne.  It  is 
all  very  curious  and  sometimes  a  little 
annoying. 

Still  I  find  a  great  charm  in  this  new 
situation.  I  feel  that  there  is  upon 
the  earth  another  being  who  thinks  of 
me,  not  in  the  same  manner  as  my  rela- 
tions do.  I  say  to  myself,  with  a  sort 
of  grave  astonishment,  that  I  am  no 
longer  alone,  thanks  to  this  being  who 
was  a  stranger  yesterday,  but  whose 
wife  I  shall  one  day  be.  Ah,  yes!  to 
feel  that  there  is  some  one  who  thinks 
of  you  always,  at  home  or  abroad,  with- 
out ceasing;  who  pronounces  your 
name  to  himself,  who  has  this  name 
written  in  his  heart.  I  imagine  this 
must  be  one  of  the  most  precious  joys 
in  the  world,  especially  to  a  woman! 

Since  he  has  been  courting  me,— ah, 
the  horrid  expression,— M.  Jean  has 
sent  me  flowers  every  day.  They  are 
always  the  flowers  I  like  best— white 
lilies  and  tea  roses.  They  are  brought 
to  me  as  soon  as  I  wake  by  Henriette, 
our  old  nurse.  She  has  been  with  us 
for  sixteen  years  and  she  adores  me, 
but  her  temper  is  such  that  my  par- 
ents have  renounced  on  her  account  all 
hopes  of  keeping  any  other  servant 
more  than  six  months  at  a  time.  She 
is  not  very  large,  yet  she  represents 
nine    coachmen,  twenty-five  valets    de 
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cimmhre,  and  eighteen  cooks,  who  all 
gave  up  their  places  on  account  of  her. 

She  comes  in  holding  the  flowers  by 
the  white  moire  ribbon  that  ties  them, 
and  her  phrase  is  always  the  same, 
"  'Moiselle,  there's  the  bouquet."  She 
has  never  been  known  to  say  "Mad- 
emoiselle." Then  she  throws  the 
flowers  on  my  bed  and  goes  out  with  a 
furious  air. 

Once  alone,  I  seize  the  bouquet,  al- 
most trembUng  as  the  fresh  perfume 
penetrates  my  senses.  I  gaze  at  it  a 
long  time,  with  a  questioning  look,  as  if 
it  knew  some  secret  and  could  tell  me. 
Now  and  then  I  touch  it  with  my  lips, 
as  if  I  would  plunge  among  the  sweet 
blossoms  and  embrace  them.  I  al- 
ways had  an  ardent  sentiment  for  my 
favorite  flowers,  so  that,  as  a  child,  I 
loved  to  talk  to  them  as  if  they  were 
living  beings.  I  could  never  picture 
Paradise  to  myself  as  anything  but  an 
eternal  garden. 

And  all  these  sweet  lilies,  these  deli- 
cate roses  with  their  wintry  pallor, 
please  me  perhaps  better  in  their  lace 
frill  than  the  lilies  of  the  springtime 
or  the  roses  of  June.  I  can  hardly  tear 
myself  away  from  them.  I  imagine 
them  growing  under  their  glass  cases 
with  the  snow  falling  all  around.  I 
see  the  demoiselles  at  the  florists  ar- 
ranging them  with  the  best  effect,  and 
smiling  at  M.  Jean  as  he  enters  every 
morning  with  the  same  order.  Per- 
haps they  say  one  to  another,  "That 
young  man  is  betrothed  to  Mile.  De- 
grand,  the  daughter  of  M.  Degrand  who 
lives  at  the  corner." 

And  now,  here  they  are,  the  beautiful 
flowers,  come  to  tell  me  that  he  thinks 
of  me.  What  a  pity  one  can't  keep 
them  more  than  a  day  or  two — that 
they  fade  so  quickly  even  with  those 
that  love  them. 

M.  Jean  comes  every  evening  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  has  dined  with  us  three 
times  the  past  week.  A  certain  comer 
of  the  salon  is  given  up  to  us,  and  by  a 


happy  arrangement  of  the  furniture  it 
seems  like  a  little  boudoir.  There  is 
the  great  palm,  and  a  folding  screen 
with  three  parts,  and  several  seats  so 
that  we  can  change  at  will.  I  sit  on 
my  little  fauteuil,  he  takes  one  of  the 
gilded  chairs,  and  then  we  talk.  We 
try  to  know  each  other.  No  doubt  we 
are  far  off  and  we  may  never  reach 
this  knowledge,  since  philosophers  say 
we  are  ignorant  even  of  our  own  selves. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  already  made  a 
grand  step  toward  it,  and  this  I  affirm 
because  we  guess  at  each  other's  mean- 
ing and  comprehend  things  only  half 
expressed.  We  talk  of  our  childhood, 
and  he  has  told  me  about  the  death  of 
his  mother  when  he  was  so  young  that 
it  seems  to  him  now  as  if  she  had  nev- 
er existed.  To  have  lost  a  mother,  ah! 
what  a  sorrow!  If  I  had  lost  mine  I 
think  I  should  have  died  too.  M.  Jean 
had  a  sorrowful  childhood.  He  had 
no  home  holidays,  for  his  father  was  al- 
ways in  the  garrison.  He  pictured  for 
me  the  great  Lyc6e,  as  mournful  as  a 
hospital,  and  I  imagined  him  there,  a 
lonely  little  fellow  of  eight  years, 
blonde  and  with  the  same  frank  blue 
eyes,  only  with  a  chubby  face  and 
curly  hair.  At  that  moment  I  loved 
him,  not  with  romantic  love,  oh,  no! 
but  with  the  affection  of  an  elder  sister. 
I  think,  though  the  feeling  was  fugi- 
tive, he  saw  it  in  my  eyes,  and  he 
pressed  me  to  tell  him  of  my  childhood 
in  return.  Why  do  we  always  want  to 
go  into  the  past  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  us?  Is  it  because  life  is  so  short  that 
we  desire  to  possess  the  whole  lives  of 
those  we  love  from  the  moment  of  their 
birth  till  the  time  they  depart  from  us? 
It  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  spend  all 
our  years  together  with  our  loved  ones, 
but  we  have  only  a  morsel  of  the  lives 
of  our  parents,  and  they  have  but  a 
morsel  of  ours.  And  just  now,  when  I 
begin  to  comprehend  all  they  have 
done  for  me,  they  will  lose  me.  It  is 
very  sad! 
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Perhaps  these  are  childish  thoughts, 
and  with  all  my  fancies  I  am  still  far 
from  Jean.  Not  so  far  though!  Seel 
that  is  the  first  time  I  have  happened 
to  call  him  by  his  first  name  with  no 
prefix  whatever! 

UI. 

Be,  Jean,  kissed  my  hand  this  morn- 
ing, and  what  I  felt  was  extraordinary. 
It  is  the  first  time  since  I  was  born  that 
a  man  has  kissed  my  hand.  Of  course 
papa  and  Gaston  have  done  so,  but 
they  don't  count;  they  are  relations. 
M.  Jean,  in  spite  of  his  being  my  be- 
trothed, is  always  Monsieur  to  me.  A 
Monsieur  that  I  distinguish  from  others, 
no  doubt,  because  he  has  distinguished 
m6  by  choosing  me  from  all  other 
young  girls.  I  imagine  him  always  in  a 
high  hat,  with  visiting  cards  in  his  hand, 
and  I  can  hardly  picture  him  remaining 
with  me  in  our  own  house,  bareheaded, 
after  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over. 
This  kiss  was  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed that  I  am  still  a  little  excited.  My 
heart  beats  with  quick  throbs  as  when 
one  is  in  danger.  We  had  just  left  the 
table  and  we  found  ourselves  as  usual 
in  our  special  corner.  In  this  corner 
we  made  plans  for  the  future  and  va- 
rious beautiful  projects  which  we  felt 
inwardly  could  never  be  realized.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  beau- 
tiful romances.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
fond  of  travelling,  and  I  said  I  knew 
I  should  enjoy  it  immensely,  especially 
to  very  distant  places.  "Very  well,"  he 
said  with  the  greatest  animation,  "we 
will  go  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  to  Greece,  to 
America,  to  Turkey." 

At  each  name  he  grew  more  excited, 
warmed  by  an  ardor  that  was  very 
charming  and  touching. 

But  I  was  composed  and  sensible. 
"That  would  not  be  possible,"  I  said 
frankly.  "With  the  life  one  leads  in 
Paris,  we  should  never  have  time  for 
all  that." 


"No  time!"  he  cried.  "Nonsense! 
There  are  the  months  of  vacation.  We 
should  have  the  time,  Therese,  and  if 
we  don't  have  it,  we  will  take  it." 

"But  it  is  not  one  journey  you  pro- 
pose," I  said.  "It  is  ten,  twenty  voy- 
ages; it  is  the  whole  world." 

"Certainly!  the  world  for  us  two,"  he 
cried. 

"But  where  would  you  begin?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "With  the  home  of  lovers,  Italy!" 

Italy!  At  the  word  a  magic  wand 
opened  the  portals  of  a  tranquil  and 
beautiful  land,  where  the  skies  are 
bluer  and  the  flowers  sweeter  than  else- 
where. I  was  lost  in  a  day  dream  and 
hardly  heard  what  Jean  was  saying. 
I  knew  he  took  my  right  hand,  but  that 
did  not  disturb  me.  Only  when  he 
pressed  his  lips  on  it,  did  I  think  of 
drawing  it  away.  It  was  rather  too 
late  then!  He  had  raised  his  head  then 
with  a  radiant  countenance,  and  I 
heard  him  murmur,  "The  -first'' 

I  said  nothing.  I  thought  "The  first— 
there  are  then  others." 

For  some  seconds  I  remained  speech- 
less, not  knowing  if  I  should  scold 
Jean.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  appeared 
contented,  would  I  not  diminish  his  re- 
spect for  me?  The  silence  grew  too 
agitating,  and  I  began  to  question  him 
about  Italy.  He  started  to  talk  of  it 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  so  that 
I  felt  myself  vibrating  as  my  piano 
does  after  my  fingers  have  quitted  it. 

Italy,  it  seems,  is  a  country  blue  and 
white,  rose  and  green,  warm  and  per- 
fumed, profane  and  pious.  One  finds 
there  the  most  beautiful  fiowers,  the 
most  exquisite  marbles,  the  most  en- 
chanting lakes,  the  loveliest  skies. 
There,  history  and  romance  and  poetry 
have  combined  in  praise,  and  art  and 
nature  unite  to  form  miracles  of  beauty. 
If  there  was  any  part  of  the  world  ex- 
pressly created  for  the  young,  the  hap- 
py, and  the  loving,  it  was  Italy.  "When 
could  we  go?" 
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I  imagined  myself  already  starting 
with  him  for  this  enchanted  land,  and 
yet  there  was  an  unreality  about  it  all. 
It  is  so  with  everything  in  my  life  now. 
Certainty  and  uncertainty.  To  be  mar- 
ried! When  I  question  myself  at  night 
with  my  head  on  the  pillow,  "See,  now, 
Therese,  what  effect  do  these  words 
produce  on  you— 'to  be  married?'  "  1 
am  unable  to  find  any  clear  answer. 
What  I  feel  has  nothing  in  common 
with  fear  or  joy.  It  is  a  vague  feeling 
that  this  new  state  of  things  is  not 
only  impossible  but  rather  unreason- 
able. My  brother  Gaston,  who  uses 
•slang  now  and  then,  has  a  very  sig- 
nificant expression  when  he  wants  to 
accentuate  the  foolishness  of  a  proposi- 
tion, "I  don't  see  myself."  Well,  I 
don't  see  myself  married;  I  can't  imag- 
ine myself  as  "Madame,"  wearing  a 
bonnet,  giving  orders,  arranging  the 
dinner,  buying  what  I  choose.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  was  created  to  be  a  young 
girl  and  nothing  else.     I  imagine  if  I 


never  married  and  lived  ever  so  long 
I  should  still  be  the  same.  Even  if  I 
lived  to  be  an  old  maid  of  eighty,  a 
horrible  old  maid  all  bent  and  wrinkled, 
I  should  still  lilie  to  sing,  to  invent  lit- 
tle bits  of  fancy  work:,  to  cut  paper 
flowers,  to  read  amusing  boolis,  and 
to  visit  the  poor,  just  as  I  do  now. 
But  I  am  very  sure  that  with  three 
weeks  of  marriage  I  should  be  some- 
thing different. 

And  now  here  alone  in  my  room  the 
memory  of  that  first  kiss  haunts  me. 

I  seem  to  feel  it  all  the  time  on  my 
hand.  Will  he  repeat  it  to-morrow? 
What  if  he  should  one  of  these  days 
kiss  me  on  the  brow,  on  the  cheek,  on 
the  hair?  Oh,  no!  I  think  I  should  be 
ill!  I  should  faint!  But  he  would  not 
dare!  Certainly  such  things  should  not 
take  place  till  two  or  three  months  af- 
ter marriage.  Oh!  I  wish  I  were  a 
year  older  and  had  passed  through  it 
all! 

Eenri  Lavedan. 


{To  he  concluded.) 


RECENT   SCIENCE. 


"The  object  of  chemistry,"  Lavoisier 
wrote  in  the  last  century,  "is  to  decom- 
pose substances  and  to  examine  sep- 
arately the  divers  elements  which  enter 
into  their  composition.  .  .  .  Chem- 
istry advances  towards  its  goal  by 
division,  subdivision,  and  subdivision 
again."  Only  step  by  step  did  chemists 
<}ome  to  the  idea  that  the  reverse  oper- 
ation also  belongs  to  their  domain; 
that  after  having  learned  of  what  ele- 
ments a  body  is  composed,  and  in  what 
proportions,  they  must  strive  to  recon- 
stitute that  body  out  of  its  elements; 
that  synthesis,  in  a  word,  must  follow 
analysis. 


With  inorganic  bodies  synthesis  rap- 
idly became  of  everyday  appplication; 
but  until  the  year  1828,  or  practically 
until  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  our 
century,  it  was  considered  that  to  build 
up  organic  bodies,  such  as  are  produced 
by  vital  processes  in  plants  or  animals, 
lies  beyond  the  reasonable  ambition  of 
a  chemist.  Taking  a  lemon  as  an  in- 
stance, when  the  chemist  had  shown 
that  it  contains  an  acid  and  some  sugar 
in  its  juice,  some  coloring  matter  and 
an  aromatic  oil  in  its  peel,  and  some 
woody  substance  in  its  inner  peel,  and 
when  he  had  determined  that  the  acid, 
the  sugar,  the  oil,  and  so  on  consist 
each  of  so  many  atoms  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen,  he  considered  his 
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task  accomplished.  The  possibility  of 
building  up  the  acid,  the  sugar,  or  the 
oil  in  the  laboratory,  out  of  their  ele- 
ments, must  have  haunted  his  mind, 
but  he  dismissed  it  as  unrealizable. 
The  intervention  of  a  "vital  force"  was 
considered  of  absolute  necessity  for 
that  end. 

The  news  that  Wohler  had  obtained, 
in  1828,  out  of  inorganic  stuffs,  a  cer- 
tain substance,  urea,  which  occurs  in 
nature  as  a  distinct  product  of  vital 
activity  in  animals,  came,  however,  to 
upset  the  then  current  ideas.^  Then, 
later  on,  Liebig  in  Germany  and  Frank- 
land  in  this  country  made  several  im- 
portant syntheses,  and  in  1860  Berthe- 
lot  published  his  epoch-making  work, 
"Organic  Chemistry  Based  upon  Synthe- 
sis," in  which  he  proved  that  the  synthe- 
sis of  organic  bodies  must  be  pursued, 
and  may  be  achieved,  in  a  quiet  sys- 
tematic way,  going  step  by  step  over 
the  whole  series  of  organic  compounds. 

At  the  present  time,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  different  acids,  aro- 
matic oils,  fats,  coloring  matters, 
and  so  on,  which  are  only  found 
in  nature  as  products  of  vital  activ- 
ity, have  already  been  prepared 
in  our  laboratories  out  of  inorganic 
matter.  Some  of  them  are  already  fab- 
ricated in  this  way  for  trade.  Every 
year  brings  some  new  achievement  in 
the  same  direction;  so  that  the  main 
interest  now  lies,  not  so  much  in  add- 
ing a  new  product  to  the  already  long 
list  of  chemically  prepared  organic  sub- 
stances, as  in  catching  the  secrets  of 
the  tiny  living  laboratories  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  cells.  To  gain  an  in- 
sight into  Xheir  ways  of  manufacturing 
the  products  which  we  also  obtain  in 
our  laboratories,  is  now  the  main 
object. 

The  author  of  these  lines  has  often 


been  haunted  by  the  desire  of  giving 
an  account  of  the  main  conquests 
achieved  in  that  direction.  But,  in  or- 
der to  classify  the  infinite  number  of 
organic  compounds  existing  in  nature, 
chemistry  was  compelled  to  adopt  a 
vocabulary  which  would  repel  the  gen- 
eral reader.  This  vocabulary  is  admi- 
rably logical;  it  is  even  simple  when  one 
knows  its  key;  but  its  words  sound  so 
unfamiliar  that  they  would  exercise  a 
deterring  influence  upon  the  uninitiated. 
Consequently,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
immense  though  the  number  of  organic 
compounds  is,  and  complicated  though 
their  structure  may  be,  they  are  all 
grouped  into  a  number  of  perfectly  well 
defined  classes,  such  as  hydro-carbons, 
sugars,  alcohols,  and  so  on;  and  that  in 
nearly  all  these  classes  a  number  of 
substances  have  been  built  up  artifi- 
cially, or  have  been  obtained  from  in- 
organic bodies  by  substituting  for  some 
of  their  atoms  new  atoms,  also  derived 
from  bodies  inorganic. 

A  few  examples  will  better  illustrate 
the  method  and  the  purport  of  such  in- 
vestigations. Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
the  group  of  sugars  which  are  pro- 
duced in  a  great  variety  in  plants  and 
animals,  and  which  have  lately  been 
the  subject  of  quite  a  classical  work 
accomplished  by  Emil  Fischer  and  his 
collaborators.  A  few  years  ago  this 
group  offered  a  bewildering  complexity. 
However,  the  theoretical  conceptions 
about  the  probable  structure  of  all  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  which  were  intro- 
duced by  Van't  Hofif  and  Le  Bel  under 
the  name  of  "stereo-chemistry"  (chemis- 
try in  space),  came  here  to  aid.^  When 
we  have,  let  us  say,  a  molecule  of  sugar 
which  we  know  to  consist  of  six  atoms 
of  carbon,  six  of  oxygen,  and  twelve  of 
hydrogen,  we  need  not  imagine  that 
these  twenty-four  atoms  are  huddled 


^  Professor  Meldola,  In  a  very  suggestive  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  British  Association 
in  1895,  pointed  out  that  Henry  Hennell  had 
made  in  this  country,  in  1826,  the  synthesis  of 


alcohol  from   coal-gas;   but  this  important  dis- 
covery passed  then  unnoticed. 

2  They  have  been  analyzed  In  these  pages  some 
time  ago.    Nineteenth  Century,   August,   1893. 
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together  pell  mell.  Following  Mende- 
16eff,  we  may  represent  to  ourselves  the 
sugar  molecule  as  a  small  solar  system, 
in  which  separate  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  or  groups  of  such  atoms, 
move  round  a  central  group  of  carbon 
atoms,  in  the  same  way  as  isolated 
planets,  like  Mercury,  or  planets  with 
their  satellites,  like  Jupiter,  revolve 
round  the  sun.  Or  else,  to  simplify  our 
conceptions,  we  may  imagine,  as  Van't 
Hoff  does,  that  the  carbon  atoms  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  pyramid  which 
has  a  triangular  basis,  while  the  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  atoms,  isolated  or  in 
groups,  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
pyramid.  And,  unreal  though  this  last 
conception  is,  it  answers  very  well  to 
what  we  know  about  the  structure  of 
different  organic  compounds,  and  per- 
mits us  to  foretell  a  great  number  of 
chemical  reactions. 

It  also  explains  other  peculiarities  of 
structure.  If  a  molecule  of  water  is 
added  to  a  molecule  of  cane-sugar,  the 
new  compound  is  split  up  into  two  sorts 
of  sugar  which  have  both  exactly  the 
same  chemical  composition  but  differ 
from  each  other  in  this:  a  solution  of 
one  of  them  deflects  a  certain  ray  of 
light  (polarized  light)  to  the  left,  while 
a  solution  of  the  other  sugar  de- 
flects the  same  ray  to  the  right. 
We  may  consequently  conclude 
that  the  disposition  of  atom-groups 
in  the  molecule  of  the  first  sugar 
differs  from  the  disposition  of  the  same 
groups  in  the  second,  just  as  the  right 
hand  differs  from  the  left,  or  as  any 
unsymmetric  geometric  figure  would 
differ  from  its  own  image  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. In  other  words,  we  may  say 
that  in  the  molecules  of  these  two 
sugars  the  atom-groups  are  so  placed 
as  if  in  a  puss-in-the-comer  game 
played  by  four  children  number  one 


and  number  three  had  retained  their 
places,  while  number  two  and  number 
four  had  exchanged  them. 

Taking  advantage  of  such  structural 
considerations,  Emil  Fischer  could  de- 
termine in  advance  how  many  different 
sorts  of  sugars  and  how  many  optically 
different  varieties  ("stereo-isomers") 
there  must  exist;  and  then,  beginning 
with  the  simplest  ones,  he  succeeded 
in  building  up  most  of  them,  in  the 
laboratory,  out  of  inorganic  matters. 
"The  series  of  sugar-species— E.  Fischer 
could  write  lately— is  now  complete, 
from  its  first  number  up  to  those  which 
contain  nine  atoms  of  carbon,  and  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  contain 
five  carbon  atoms,  all  can  now  be  pre- 
pared in  a  synthetic  way."' 

In  another,  perhaps  still  more  impor- 
tant, series  an  equally  great  success 
was  achieved.  There  is  among  the 
products  of  plant  and  animal  life  a  se- 
ries of  crystallized  alkaline  substances, 
most  of  them  deadly  poisons,  and  well 
known  in  our  daily  life;  morphine,  the 
poison  of  opium;  nicotine,  the  poison  of 
tobacco;  caffeine,  the  essence  of  coffee; 
theobromine,  the  essence  of  cacao; 
strychnine,  quinine,  atropine,  and  co- 
caine, which  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
many  others  belong  to  that  division. 
They  are  known  in  chemistry  as  "al- 
kaloids." Various  products  of  waste  in 
the  animal  body  and  of  putrefaction  are 
also  nearly  allied  to  them. 

A  colossal  amount  of  work  has  late- 
ly been  made  upon  this  group,  and 
some  most  remarkable  syntheses  have 
been  accomplished.  Not  only  nearly  all 
vegetable  alkaloids,  but  even  such  sub- 
stances as  creatine  (obtained  from 
meat)  and  xanthine,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  muscles,  the  liver,  and  differ- 
ent glands,  which  twenty  years  ago 
it    would  have  seemed  foolish  to    at- 


5  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesell- 
schaft,  vol.  XXV.  1892,  pp.  2549,  2555;  vol.  xxvii. 
1894,  p.  3189.  The  work,  which  was  begun  by 
Butlerow   in   1861   and   Baeyer,   was   thus   com- 


pleted by  the  synthesis  of  those  sugars  which 
have  the  greatest  importance  in  nature:  fruit 
sugar,  grape  sugar  and  mannose,  all  obtained 
from  inorganic  matters. 
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tempt  building  up  in  glass  vessels,  have 
been  made  artificially— some  of  them 
In  two  and  in  four  optically  different 
varieties— and  the  artificial  product  is 
in  all  respects  identical  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  plant  and  animal  life.* 

Emil  Fischer  has  also  taken  up  this 
subject,  and,  proceeding  in  his  system- 
atic way,  he  has  obtained,  not  only  the 
just-mentioned  xanthine  and  other  sub- 
stances akin  to  it,  but  also  the  alkaloid 
of  coffee,  caffeine,  and  that  of  cacao, 
theobromine."^  Consequently,  it  is  be- 
lieved now  in  well-informed  circles  that 
the  artificial  preparation  of  all  alkaloids 
identical  with  these  fabricated  by  ani- 
mals and  plants  is  simply  a  matter  of 
time. 

Several  important  syntheses  have 
also  been  made  lately  in  the  group  of 
acids  (apple,  grape-acid),  while  in  the 
^roup  of  coloring  matters  we  have  now 
alizarine  and  indigo,  both  made  in  the 
laboratory.  And  finally,  quite  a  series 
•of  aromatic  substances,  either  identical 
with  those  prepared  by  the  flowers,  or 
differing  from  them  by  their  optical 
properties  only,  have  been  fabricated 
lately  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  them 
are  already  made  use  of  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  scents.  Thus  we  have  now  the 
chemically  prepared  compound  which 
in  a  very  weak  solution  has  a  very 
pleasant  smell  of  heliotrope:  vanilline— 
that  is,  the  crystals  deposited  on  vanilla 
pods— and  the  aromatic  substance  of 
violets,  which  only  differs  from  the  nat- 
ural essence  by  its  optical  properties, 
and  has  the  real  smell  of  the  flowers. 

These  results  are  certainly  striking. 
And  yet  two  powerful  methods  of  or- 
ganic syntheses  were  only  quite  lately 


resorted  to  in  a  systematic  way.  I 
mean  the  electrolytic  method  and  the 
carbides  of  Moissan,  which  both  can 
only  be  mentioned  here  in  a  few  cur- 
sory words.  An  electric  current,  as  we 
see  it  in  any  galvanoplastic  experiment, 
not  only  decomposes  various  com- 
pounds, but  while  it  frees  the  atoms 
from  their  bounds  it  obtains  them  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  new  combinations. 
This  is  why  electrolysis  has  already 
such  a  wide  application  in  inorganic 
chemistry.  In  organic  synthesis  it 
also  begins  to  render  important  ser- 
vices. Messrs.  Alex.  Crum  Brown  and 
J.  Walker  in  this  country,^  and  many 
others  in  France  and  Germany,  have 
obtained  by  way  of  electric  decomposi- 
tion, or  substitution,  or  as  by-products, 
whole  series  of  new  organic  com- 
pounds, and  further  conquests  may  be 
expected.^  As  to  the  carbides,  or  com- 
pounds of  various  metals  with  carbon, 
which  was  prepared  lately  by  Mois- 
san in  his  electric  stove,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  are  quite  a  revelation, 
which  opens  new  immeasurable  fields 
for  organic  synthesis,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  such  hydrocarbons  as  naph- 
tha. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  important 
and  immense  class  of  organic  sub- 
stances which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  not  yet  yielded  before  the  chem- 
ist, and  remain  very  imperfectly 
known,  even  as  to  their  chemical  prop- 
erties. It  is  the  class  of  albumens,  or 
proteids,  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  all  living  tissues.  The  white 
of  the  ^^%  and  the  serum  of  the  blood 
contain  one  of  such  substances  in  solu- 
tion.   The  albumens  which  we  find  in 


*  The  successes  realized  in  this  direction  up 
to  1891  were  very  well  analyzed  for  the  general 
reader  by  I>r.  Bouveault  in  Revne  Generale  des 
■Sciences,  the  15th  of  December,  1891.  See  also 
Dr.  Max  Scholtz,  Der  kunstliche  Aufbau  der 
Alkaloide,  in  -Ahrens'  Sammlung  chemischer 
Tortrage,  Bd.  ii.  Heft  2. 

5  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemlschen  Gesell- 
«chaft.  vol.  XXX.  1897,  pp.  549,  559,  1830,  2208, 
■2220,  2226. 

•  Lieblg's  Annalen,  vol.  cclxxiv.  1893,  p.  41. 


7  For  a  general  review  of  this  subject  see  Pro- 
fessor K.  Elbs,  On  the  Relations  between  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  and  Electro-Chemistry,  in 
Zeitschrift  fur  Elektrochemie,  vol.  iv.  1897-98, 
p.  81;  also  W.  Lob  in  Encyklopadie  der  Elek- 
trochemie, quoted  by  Dr.  J.  Biehringer.  Impor- 
tant considerations  relative  to  electrolytic  proc- 
esses will  be  found  in  Professor  Armstrong's 
paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
December,    1895. 
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coagulated  blood  (fibrine),  in  milk 
(caseine),  in  the  muscles,  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  in  the  cartilages  (gelatine),  in 
silk,  and  so  on,  belong  to  the  same 
class.  And  then  (following  Wroblew- 
ski's  classification**)  there  are  various 
compounds  of  the  above  (the  nucleines) 
^nd  a  great  series  of  albumen-like  sub- 
stances, or  albuminoids— quite  a  world 
about  which  we  still  know  very  little. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  little  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  the  way  of  syn- 
thesis in  this  vast  domain.  All  the  prod- 
ucts that  have  been  mentioned  on  the 
preceding  pages— sugars,  alkaloids,  aro- 
matic essences,  etc.— are  stable  chem- 
ical compounds  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  living  protoplasm,  while  the 
albumens  are,  so  to  say,  the  labora- 
tories themselves  in  which  those  prod- 
ucts are  elaborated.  The  albumens 
are  very  complex  and  unstable  com- 
pounds, which  are  decomposed  as  soon 
as  chemical  energy  is  imparted  to  them. 
The  slightest  action  of  vibrating  atoms 
"breaks  up  the  huge  albumen  molecules, 
which  give  up  part  of  their  atoms  and 
take  in  new  ones,  so  that  life  in  the 
protoplasm  may  be  considered  as  a 
continual  breaking  up  of  the  albumen 
molecules  and  a  continual  reconstruc- 
tion of  new  ones,  various  by-products 
being  fabricated  during  the  transfor- 
mation. Unhappily,  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  proteid  molecules  remains 
but  imperfectly  known,  and  it  is  not 
long  since  that  systematic  researches 
have  been  undertaken  for  ascertaining 
into  what  compounds  the  albumen 
molecules  do  break  up,  and  consequent- 
ly out  of  which  compounds  they  may 
l3e  reconstituted. 

Such  a  systematic  study  was  begun 
a  few  years  ago  by  Schiitzenberger,* 


and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  out 
of  the  four  groups  into  which  a  mole- 
cule of  albumen  is  split  up,  three  at 
least  can  be  obtained  in  a  synthetical 
way  in  the  laboratory.  Already  in  1884 
the  veteran  chemist  Grimaux  had  pre- 
pared a  substance  quite  similar  in  all 
its  reactions  to  proteids."  Then  Schiit- 
zenberger obtained  in  1891  another  sub- 
stance which  had  all  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  digestion  of  albumen  in  the  hu- 
man body,  and  had  thus  to  be  described 
as  a  "peptone." 

A  couple  of  years  later  Dr.  Lilien- 
feld^^  also  prepared  in  his  laboratory, 
out  of  inorganic  matters,  a  similar  sub- 
stance which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  a  salt  of  "glu tin-peptone,"  and 
last  year  sensational  news  was  circu- 
lated concerning  a  new  discovery  of  the 
same  chemist,  who  was  described  in  the 
papers  as  having  prepared  "artificial 
food;"  but  the  fact  is  that  the  German 
chemist  discovered  another  of  the  pep- 
tones which  so  much  resembles  nat- 
ural digested  albumen  that  we  know  no 
chemical  reaction  which  would  permit 
us  to  distinguish  it  from  a  natural  pep- 
tone^^— and  yet  it  seems  not  to  be  the 
same  product. 

And,  finally.  Dr.  J.  W.  Pickering,  who 
had  previously  added  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  class  of  albuminoid  mat- 
ters, announced  at  the  Royal  Society 
in  December,  1896,"  that  he  had  ob- 
tained several  new  substances  which 
gave  not  only  the  color  reactions  of 
proteids,  but  also  were  coagulated  at 
a  definite  temperature,  and— what  was 
still  more  remarkable— one  of  them,  on 
being  introduced  into  blood,  coagulated 
it  like  the  proteids  of  vital  origin.  Such 
a.  substance  is  certainly  much  nearer 


«  Berichte,   vol.   xxx.   1897,   p.   3045. 

»  Comptes  Rendus,  1891,  vol.  cxii.  p.  198,  The 
'work  of  the  German  school,  and  especially  of 
Kosel  on  "embryonal  albumens,"  can  only  be 
mentioned  by  name  in  this  place. 

10  Dr.  Sidney  Williamson,  in  Nature,  1898, 
TOl.  Iviii.  p.  368. 

11  Verhandlungen    der    Physlologlschen    Gesell- 


schaft  zu  Berlin,   1893-94,  pp.  88,   114. 

"  Chemiker-Zeitung,  quoted  in  Nature,  vol. 
Ivili.  1898,  p.  368. 

"  Proceedings,  vol.  Ix.  p.  337;  Nature,  1896, 
vol.  Iv.  p.  189.  The  discovery  was  circulated 
in  pamphlet  form  in  1895.  See  also  Nature, 
1897,  vol.  Iv.  p.  341, 
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to  artificial  albumen  than  the  "pep- 
tones" of  Schtitzenberger  and  Lilien- 
feld.  However,  acting  in  a  truly  scien- 
tific spirit,  none  of  the  just-named  ex- 
plorers has  claimed  that  the  substances 
they  have  discovered  are  actually  pep- 
tones/* All  they  claim  is,  that  under 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  digested 
albumen. 

To  produce  such  substances  certainly 
does  not  yet  mean  to  have  produced  ar- 
tificial food;  but  it  brings  chemistry  a 
step  nearer  to  it;  and  therefore  we  can 
safely  mention  the  prophecy  of  so  mat- 
ter-of-fact a  chemist  as  Van't  Hoff  is, 
who  maintained  last  j^ear  in  an  other- 
wise also  remarkable  address  that  we 
stand  very  near  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  fabricate  albumen  in 
the  laboratory.  As  to  the  father  of  or- 
ganic synthesis,  Berthelot,  his  firm  be- 
lief that  our  food  will  soon  be  made  by 
the  chemists  out  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  is  well  known. 


II. 


Since  the  earliest  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion man  knew  the  art  of  obtaining 
alcoholic  drinks  by  means  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  sweet  juice  of  the  grape,  the 
starch  of  cereals,  and  the  milk-sugar 
of  milk  were  transformed  from  time 
immemorial  into  liquids  containing 
more  or  less  alcohol.  Primitive  savages 
thus  accomplished  two  important  chem- 
ical reactions:  the  transformation  of 
starch  into  sugar,  and  of  sugar  into 
alcohol— both  by  means  of  some  living 
ferments  or  yeasts.  In  the  earlier  parts 
of  this  century  Gay  Lussac  and  Liebig 
tried  to  explain  the  alcoholic  reaction 


by  mere  chemical  processes.  But  when 
Pasteur,  assuming  the  lines  of  research 
followed  twenty  years  before  him  by 
Cagniard  Latour  and  Schwann,  took 
the  matter  in  his  hands  in  the  fifties, 
he  victoriously  demonstrated  that  the 
transformation  of  sugar  into  alcohol  is 
essentially  a  vital  process.  Certain 
living  organisms— mere  ovoid  cells  of  a 
very  simple  structure,  but  organisms 
still— must  be  present  in  the  yeast  in 
order  to  split  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid. 

The  influence  of  Pasteur  upon  science 
need  not  be  emphasized  in  this  place. 
To  him  we  owe  the  knowledge  that  all 
infectious  diseases  are  due  to  micro- 
organisms; and  all  the  recent  successes 
achieved  in  the  serum  treatment  of 
diphtheria  and  snake-bites  originated 
in  his  work.  But  to  him  also  we  owe 
that  the  preparation  of  living  ferments, 
or  yeasts  for  brewery  and  distillery 
purposes,  for  bread-making,  and  for 
the  fermentation  of  milk,  is  now  placed 
upon  a  scientific  basis.  Owing  chiefiy 
to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Emil  Christian 
Hansen,  the  rearing  of  different  yeasts 
is  now  as  thoroughly  scientific  an  op- 
eration as  the  work  of  a  naturalist. 
For  each  sort  of  fermentation,  we  now 
know,  special  species  of  micro-organ- 
isms, as  distinct  as  the  species  of  lions 
and  tigers,  must  be  bred  in  an  absolute 
purity." 

However,  already  in  1860,  when  Pas- 
teur so  victoriously  asserted  that  each 
sort  of  fermentation  is  accomplished 
by  special  micro-organisms  which  at- 
tack the  molecules  of  the  fermenting 
substance,  Berthelot  and  Moritz  Traube 
maintained  that  the  production  of  al- 
cohol   from  sugar  is    not  due  to    the 


"  J.  W.  Pickering's  letter  to  Nature,  the 
15th  of  September,  1898,  vol.  Ivlli.  p.  468. 

1'  Pasteur's  Etudes  sur  la  biere  Is,  of  course, 
a  classical  work.  Emil  Christian  Hansen's 
Untersuchungen  aus  der  Praxis  der  Gahrungs- 
Industrie,  2te  Auflage,  Munchen,  1890,  has 
lately  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  A. 
K.  Miller.  Hansen's  studies  upon  the  varia- 
bility  of   species   amongst   the   micro-organisms 


are  especially  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist.  See  also  Jorgensen's  Mikroorganis- 
men  der  Gahrungsindustrie,  Berlin,  1886;  the 
booklet,  Les  Levures,  by  E.  Kayser  (Aides- 
memoire  of  Masson);  and  a  review  of  the  prog- 
ress of  fermentation-chemistry  for  the  last  ten 
years,  by  Dr.  M.  Delbruck,  in  Wochenschrift 
der  Brauerei,  xv.  1898,  reproduced  in  various 
scientific  weeklies. 
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micro-organisms  feeding  upon  sugar, 
nor  even  to  tlie  direct  destruction  of  the 
sugar  molecules  by  the  yeast  cells. 
These  latter,  they  said,  must  discharge 
some  liquid  which  acts  as  a  chemical 
reagent  upon  the  sugar  molecules. 
Sugar,  Berthelot  maintained,  can 
consequently  be  transformed  into 
alcohol  without  there  being  any 
living  beings  at  all,  by  that  liquid 
alone." 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  evident 
that  Berthelot  and  the  "chemists"  were 
quite  right.  Contrary  to  the  famous 
formula  of  Pasteur— "No  fermentation 
without  organisms"— it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  personal  attendance  of 
the  micro-organisms  is  not  necessary 
at  all;  that  certain  liquid  ferments  de- 
rived from  their  protoplasm  perform 
that  function  as  well  as  the  living  cells 
themselves.  A  whole  science  of  the 
"liquid  ferments,"  as  they  were  named 
first,  or  of  "enzymes,"  as  they  are 
called  now,  and  of  the  "protoplasm  liq- 
uids" altogether,  grew  up  step  by  step 
and  became  an  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  hands  of 
Eduard  Buchner,  Gabriel  Bertrand, 
and  several  bacteriologists  of  the  Koch 
school." 

The  liquids  ferments  play,  indeed,  an 
immense  part  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
If  we  examine  a  grain  of  wheat  We  find 
in  it  a  store  of  starch  granules  which 
some  day  will  be  the  food  of  the  next 
generation  of  young  seedlings.  They 
are  endowed  with  a  certain  resistance 
towards  the  destructive  agencies,  and 
are  not  soluble  in  water.    But  as  soon 


as  the  seed  is  placed  into  certain  condi- 
tions of  warmth  and  moisture,  and  ger- 
mination begins,  the  insoluble  starch 
granules  are  attacked  by  a  liquid  fer- 
ment—a "diastase"  of  which  an  infin- 
itesimal quantity  exists  also  in  the  seed 
—and  are  transformed  by  it  into  a 
new  sort  of  starch,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  partially  transformed  in 
its  turn  into  a  sugar  (glycose).  Then, 
both  these  soluble  substances  are  trans- 
ported with  the  sap  to  the  young  tis- 
sues of  the  seedling,  and  feed  them.  A 
similar  process  goes  on  in  every  ger- 
minating seed,  in  the  tubers  of  potatoes, 
and,  in  fact,  we  find  it  everywhere  in 
the  life  of  plants." 

Now  it  appears,  from  the  researches 
of  Eduard  Buchner  and  very  many 
others,  that  liquid  ferments,  similar  to 
disastase— all  of  vital  origin,  but  almost 
certainly  containing  no  living  organ- 
isms—are at  work  in  all  that  immense 
class  of  chemical  transformations 
which  are  known  under  the  general 
name  of  fermentations.  In  fact,  to 
take  the  most  common  illustration, 
when  sugar  is  formed  into  alcohol  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  an  appropriated  yeast,  the  trans- 
formation—we now  know— is  not  ac- 
complished directly  by  the  yeast-cells, 
as  was  taught  a  few  years  ago.  The 
splitting  of  cane  sugar  into  two  other 
sugars  (glycose  and  laevulose),  which 
precede  the  formation  of  alcohol,  Is 
provoked  first  by  a  special  liquid  fer- 
ment, derived  from  the  yeast-cells  but 
distinct  from  the  living  cells  them- 
selves.   It  was  discovered  by  Duclaux 


"  For  the  historical  development  of  ideas, 
see  the  address  of  Eduard  Buchner,  Fortschritte 
in  der  Chemie  der  Gahrung:  Antrittsrede. 
Tubingen,  1877. 

"  See  Nageli's  Theorie  der  Gahrung:  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Molecularphysik;  Eduard  Buchner's 
several  articles  in  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xxvii.  1894,  pp. 
2031,  2985,  3479;  vol.  xxviil.  1895,  p.  1429;  vol. 
XXX.  1897,  pp.  117,  1110,  2663,  &c.  Also  the 
work  of  G.  Bertrand  and  A.  Malievre  In 
Comptes  Rendus,  1895,  vol.  cxxi.  p.  726  &c.; 
of   H.    Frey   in   Zeitschrift     fur     physlkalische 


Chemie,    1895,    vol.    xviii.    p.    193,    and    many 
others. 

"  The  vegetable  diastases  have  an  immense 
literature,  and  the  works  of  Pfeffer,  Brown  and 
Morris,  Tamman,  Reichler,  Effront,  Geduld, 
and  many  others  might  be  quoted.  For  a 
general  review,  the  papers  of  Johannes  Gniss, 
in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  wissenschaftliche  Botanik 
(vol.  xxvi.)  and  especially  In  the  Jahresbericht 
der  7ten  Realschule,  Berlin,  1895,  which  was 
reproduced  in  several  weeklies,  may  be  safely 
recommended. 
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and  was  named  by  him  sucrase.^^  Then, 
the  transformation  of  the  glycose  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  provoked 
by  another  liquid  ferment  which  was 
lately  discovered  by  Eduard  Buchner. 
He  takes  some  beer-yeast,  washes  it 
thoroughly,  and,  mixing  it  with  some 
fine  quartz  sand,  crushes  the  microscop- 
ic yeast-cells  in  a  special  mortar.  The 
outer  skin  of  the  yeast-cells  is  burst 
open,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells, 
together  with  all  other  liquids  which 
they  may  contain,  is  set  free.  The  wet 
mass  thus  obtained  is  then  submitted 
to  a  very  strong  pressure,-  and  a  quan- 
tity of  a  yellow  opalescent  liquid  is 
pressed  out  of  it.  To  be  sure  that  this 
liquid  contains  no  living  cells,  it  is 
filtered  through  a  Pasteur  porcelain 
filter.  And  yet  upon  a  solution  of  sugar 
in  water  it  has  the  very  same  effect 
as  the  living  yeast-cells.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  it  be  added  to  dissolved 
sugar,  it  immediately  begins  to  trans- 
form the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon- 
ic acid,  just  as  the  living  cells  would 
have  done  in  its  place.  The  reaction 
goes  on  with  a  striking  rapidity.  "One 
feels,"  Dr.  Gabriel  Bertrand  writes, 
"that  one  has  not  before  him  a  life  phe- 
nomenon, and  that  something  else  is  at 
work  than  the  few  bacteria  which 
might  have  been  retained  in  the  liquid." 
The  reaction  has  a  chemical  character, 
and,  so  far  as  analysis  goes,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  the- 
oretical  chemical   formula.^" 

If  this  discovery  stood  quite  isolated 
in  science  it  would  have  sufficient  im- 
portance. So  long  as  fermentations 
were  considered  as  processes  of  life. 


the  door  was  shut  before  the  inquisi- 
tive chemist.  "It  is  life,  not  chemis- 
try," he  was  told.  But  now,  as  we  see 
that  both  the  living  beings  and  an  unor- 
ganized ferment  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect, in  both  cases  quite  disproportion- 
ate to  the  bulk  of  the  introduced  fer- 
ment, we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  chem- 
istry of  life-processes  altogether,  and 
we  can  push  our  inquiries  further  on. 
As  to  the  vital  origin  of  the  enzyme,  it 
does  not  deter  the  chemist.  Since  he 
has  already  obtained  so  many  products, 
of  vital  activity,  he  can  cherish  the 
ambition  of  some  day  making  this  one 
as  well. 

However,  Buchner' s  discovery  is  far 
from  standing  isolated  in  science.  At 
every  step  in  nature  we  find  liquid  fer- 
ments at  work.  One  of  them,  diastase,, 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  all 
the  life  of  a  plant  can  be  described  as. 
a  succession  of  chemical  actions,  due 
to  similar  ferments.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  animal.  When  we  chew  a  mor- 
sel of  bread,  and  notice  that  it  acquires. 
a  sweet  taste  in  our  mouth,  it  is  the 
liquid  ferment  of  our  saliva  which 
transforms  starch  into  sugar.  When 
albumens  are  digested  in  our  stom- 
ach, it  is  the  liquid  ferment  of  pepsine 
which  acts  upon  them.  And  so  it 
goes  through  all  our  organs;  every- 
where liquid  ferments  segregated  by 
our  glands  are  found  transforming  the 
albumens.  Even  the  phenomena  of 
respiration  and  oxidation  in  the  living 
body,  as  it  appears  from  the  work  of 
Gabriel  Bertrand,  are  due  to  similar 
ferments."  Again,  as  regards  serum  in 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria  and  snake- 
bites,   the  "new  tuberculin"  of   Koch,. 


19  It  Is  now  called  maltase,  the  termination 
In  -ase  being  reserved  for  the  names  of  all 
li<inid  ferments,  or  rather  enzymes. 

20  For  the  general  reader,  an  article  by  Dr. 
Gabriel  Bertrand,  published  in  the  Revue,  Ge- 
nerale  des  Sciences,  the  15th  of  December,  1898, 
Le  Mecanisme  de  la  Fermentation  Alcoholique 
et  les  Experiences  de  Buchner,  can  be  recom- 
mended. The  first  memoir  of  Eduard  Buchner 
on    alcoholic    fermentation    without    yeast-cells 


was  in  the  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischenf 
Gesellschaft,  vol.  xxx.  1897,  p.  117;  the  fol- 
lowing ones  appeared  in  the  same  volume,  pp. 
1110,  2663,  &c.  His  researches  were  summed 
up  in  Nature,  the  11th  of  March,  1897,  vol.  Iv. 
p.  442,  and  vol.  Ivi.  1898,  p.  109. 

21  He  named  them  "oxydases."  See  also  hi* 
work  on  pectase  in  plants,  Comptes  Rendu*. 
1895,  vol.  cxxi.  p.  726. 
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which  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  bac- 
teria of  tuberculosis,  and  the  bacterial 
"anti-toxines,"  so  much  worked  upon 
now,"  their  action  is  best  understood 
under  the  admission  that  the  bacteria 
fabricate  not  only  products  of  assimila- 
tion and  disassimilation,  but  also  va- 
rious by-products,  some  of  which 
are  fatal  for  the  bacteria  them- 
selves, just  as  the  human  body  fabri- 
cates such  substances  as  urea,  which 
would  poison  it  if  they  were  not  elim- 
inated in  proportion  as  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

True,  we  are  still  ignorant  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  liquids  extracted 
from  the  yeast-cells.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  of  yesterday's  date.  We  only 
know  that  they  contain  various  proteid 
matters.  But  we  may  be  certain  that 
their  action  is  due  neither  to  the  pres- 
ence of  living  cells,  nor  even  to  living 
protoplasm,  because  anaesthetics,  like 
chloroform,  which  do  affect  living 
beings  and  living  protoplasm,  have  no 
effect  upon  the  liquid  ferment.  Nay, 
dried  yeast,  after  having  been  heated 
for  six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  212** 
Fahr.,  which  would  have  destroyed  life, 
still  yields  an  active  enzyme.^^  And 
finally,  Buchner  has  discovered  a  still 
more  remarkable  fact,  namely,  that  the 
fermenting  power  of  the  same  ferment 
upon  different  sugars  depends  less  upon 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  latter, 
than  upon  the  geometrical  structure  of 
their  molecules  (right  or  left  handed 
asymmetry).  The  molecules  of  the  liq- 
uid ferment  must  consequently  possess 
also  a  geometrical  asymmetrical  struct- 
ure, and,  to  use  E.  Fischer's  words, 
"the  formerly  supposed  difference  be- 
tween the  chemical  activity  of  the  liv- 
ing cell  and  the  action  of  chemicals 
does  not  exist."" 

22  Recent  Science  In  Nineteenth  Century,  De- 
cember, 1894,  and  July,  1897. 

"  Effront's  discovery  that  a  very  slight  addi- 
tion of  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  destroys  the 
activity  of  such  enzymes,  while  the  salts  of 
aluminium,  ammonium,  and  calcium  increase 
it,  is  also  vForthy  of  notice. 


In  short,  the  modern  view  upon  the 
liquid  ferments  or  enzymes  is  that,  like 
all  other  albumens,  they  have  very  com- 
plex molecules,  the  atoms  of  which  (or 
atom-groups)  are  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  The  vibrations  of  these 
atoms  are  communicated  to  the  alsa. 
complex  molecules  of  sugar,  starch,  or 
other  albumens,  which  cannot  stand. 
the  shock  of  energy  imparted  to  them, 
and  therefore  disintegrate,  passing, 
through  a  series  of  metamorphoseSr. 
from  the  primary  produce— let  us  say, 
starch— to  the  final  one,  alcohol.  This, 
continual  giving  up  and  taking  in  of 
new  atoms  is,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  chemical  aspect  of  the  life 
of  protoplasm.  As  to  the  question 
why,  in  each  separate  act  of  plant  or 
animal  life,  the  metamorphosis  goes  iBh 
a  certain  definite  direction,  the  reply 
is  that  this  direction  is  indicated  by  the 
geometrical  structure  of  each  separate 
enzyme.  Different  enzymes  direct  the^ 
metamorphoses  into  the  channels  whichi 
are  specific  to  them.  One  of  them  can 
produce  oxidation  reactions  only,  an- 
other produces  alcoholic  fermentation, 
and  a  third  produces  what  we  call  di- 
gestion, because  the  molecular  struct- 
ure of  each  of  them  can  impart  to  al- 
bumen or  to  sugar  molecules  the  im- 
pulse for  such  transformations,  and  no- 
others. 

One  serious  objection  against  these 
views  remained,  however,  till  at  last  it 
was  removed  through  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery made  quite  lately  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Croft  Hill."  Enzymes,  it  was  said, 
may  indeed  decompose  the  complex  or- 
ganic molecules;  but  what  force  apart 
from  a  "vital  force"  can  build  these 
complex  molecules?  "Those  same  en- 
zymes" is  now  Mr.  Hill's  modest  reply. 

Duclaux's  SMcrase  splits  a  molecule  of 

2*  Einfluss  der  Configuration  auf  die  Wlrliung 
der  Enzyme,  I.  II.  and  III.,  in  Berichte,  vols, 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  1894  and  1895.  Also  Frey'sr 
work  on  the  multi-rotation  of  glycose. 

25  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1898,  vol. 
Ixxili.  p.  634;  reproduced  In  Nature,  1898,  vol.- 
Iviil. 
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cane  sugar,  which  contains  twelve  at- 
oms of  carbon,  into  two  other  sugar 
molecules  which  contain  only  six  car- 
bon atoms  each;  but  can  an  enzyme 
rebuild  the  former  molecule?  For  a 
lojig  time  chemists  guessed  that  this 
would  be  possible,  and  now  Mr.  Hill 
has  actually  done  it.  He  obtains  from 
yeast  an  enzyme;  and  then  he  shows 
that  it  is  capable  of  making  the  syn- 
thesis; it  rebuilds  indeed  the  twelve 
carbon  atoms'  molecule — under  one  con- 
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dition  only,  that  the  product  of  the 
synthesis  should  be  eliminated  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  formed.  But  such  an 
elimination  is,  in  all  probability,  what 
really  takes  place  in  all  life  processes. 
The  wide  consequences  of  this  new 
step  can  easily  be  foreseen.  As  Profess- 
or Maquenne,  a  specialist  himself  in  this 
branch,  truly  says  in  an  enthusiastic 
article  upon  Mr.  Hill's  discovery,'^'  "it 
marks  an  epoch  in  biological  chem- 
istry." 

P.  KropotMn. 


{To  he  concluded.) 


JEAN  INGELOW. 


In  the  summer  of  1897,  two  remark- 
able women  writers  slipped  away, 
quietly,  and  with  as  little  observation 
as  either  would  have  desired,  barely 
noticed,  indeed,  during  the  absorb- 
ing excitements  of  the  Jubilee.  The 
public  had  delighted  to  honor  each  in 
her  day,  but  it  had  already  passed 
into  the  stage  of  half-forgetting,  for 
it  has  much  to  do  in  following  after 
all  the  new  gods  of  the  last  few 
years. 

Yet  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Jean  Ingelow 
have  never  really  faded  out  before  all 
the  newer  reputations,  as  is  the  fate 
of  those  who  only  satisfy  a  momen- 
tary need,  or  a  passing  taste  of  their 
generation.  They  both  wrote  volumi- 
nously, and  much  of  their  work  has 
already  dropped  away,  because  only 
a  small  proportion  of  it  reached  their 
high  water-mark  of  achievement.  But 
how  good  that  is,  and  what  a  dis- 
tinction it  has!  How  delightful  it  is 
to  come  back  to  it  when  one  takes  up 
the  old  volumes  again  and  snatches  a 
respite  from  the  flood  of  current  fic- 
tion and  poetry! 

They    were    practically  the    last    of 

2«  Revue    Generale,     the    30th    of    December, 
1898,  vol.   ix.   p.  927. 


the  Victorian  old  guard,  and  with 
them  vanished  the  remains  of  the 
older  Victorian  literary  tradition. 
That  tradition  is  different  indeed  to 
some  of  recent  growth— they  grow 
very  fast  nowadays.  How  unabashed 
and  outspoken  was  the  fulness  of  its 
emotions!  What  an  uproar  of  domes- 
tic sentiments  filled  the  literary  world 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago!  They 
resound  even  in  its  splendid  poetry, 
they  were  rampant  in  the  novels  of 
the  generation.  Obvious  and  perfect- 
ly simple  sentiments  cannot  go  abroad 
naked  and  unashamed  nowadays;  it 
would  shock  us  all.  We  generally 
take  them  out  in  masquerade  dress, 
always  suitably  disguised.  Their  day 
of  effulgence  has  met  with  the  inevi- 
table reaction,  and  each  in  turn  is 
doubtless  necessary  and  wholesome. 

In  many  respects  Mrs.  Oliphant  is 
hardly  representative  of  her  own  gen- 
eration, except  in  her  lavishness  of 
material  and  in  her  wealth  of  excel- 
lent situations,  which  continued  up  to 
the  end.  The  play  of  her  humor  is  too 
incessant  for  early  Victorian  days, 
and  it  has  the  sharp  edge  to  it,  a 
genuine  touch  of  that  disillusion 
which  has  been  so  strenuously  sought 
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and  stridently  proclaimed  of  late 
years.  But  if  disillusioned,  she  was 
not  rebellious;  she  believes  no  more 
in  the  breaking  of  contracts  than  in 
the  divine  nature  of  human  institu- 
tions. To  complain  is  silly,  and  also 
unbecoming  in  a  gentlewoman,  for 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  beyond  all  other  novel- 
ists of  her  day,  or  indeed  ours,  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  making  heroines 
who  are  perfectly  well-bred,  who 
have  the  grand  air  without  knowing 
it,  as  their  natural  heritage. 

Her  resignation,  their  resignation, 
to  things  as  they  find  them,  consists 
in  accepting  the  situation  with  a  good 
grace,  but  with  a  charmingly  cynical 
smile  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  attitude  of  Jean  Ingelow,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  far  more  character- 
istic of  her  generation.  There  is  no 
questioning  at  all,  no  trace  of  mock- 
ery in  her  acceptance  of  the  estab- 
lished order  in  all  things,  religious 
and  social,  no  matter  how  hardly  the 
institution  may  press  in  individual 
cases.  Perhaps  the  danger  of  not  be- 
ing allowed  its  rightful  and  perma- 
nent place,  which  threatens  the  small 
quantity  of  quite  admirable  poetry  to 
be  found  amongst  her  writings,  may 
partly  arise  from  this  wholesale  sub- 
mission; there  is  a  tameness  about  it 
not  likely  to  find  much  favor  with  the 
clamorous  self-assertion  of  her  suc- 
cessors to-day.  Also  Calverley's  brill- 
iant parodies,  bringing  into  cruel  and 
ludicrous  prominence  all  the  exuber- 
ant weaknesses  of  her  least  artistic 
moments,  went  far,  no  doubt,  towards 
killing  her  popularity  with  the  rising 
generation  of  the  literary  and  critical 
classes. 

With  the  great  uncritical,  sentimen- 
tal democracy.  Miss  Ingelow  is  found 
to  be  still  a  favorite— another  re- 
proach, of  course!  Yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  if  her  volumes  are 
to  be  seen  on  best  parlor  tables  here, 
and    especially  in    America,  in    com- 
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pany  with  those  who  shun  reviews, 
she  shares  this  doubtful  position  in 
common  with  another  Lincolnshire 
poet,  who  yet  remains  the  greatest 
poetic  artist  of  our  age.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  any  follies  of 
comparison.  I  would  only  urge  that 
popularity  with  the  masses  does  not, 
in  itself,  constitute  sufficient  reason 
for  sentence  without  hearing. 

Not  to  read  Jean.  Ingelow  is  to  miss 
something  from  our  store,  a  small 
quantity  it  may  be,  a  few  grains  of 
gold  sifted  from  a  sand-heap,  but 
genuine  gold  for  all  that.  And  what 
are  they?  First,  a  poem  without 
blemish,  of  complete  and  sustained 
art  within  its  limits,  of  poignant 
pathos,  of  dramatic  intensity,  of  per- 
fect tunefulness,— I  mean,  of  course, 
"The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire;" then  two  or  three  songs  of 
a  quality  rare  amongst  modem  song- 
writers, shovring  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  limits  and  nature  of 
the  medium  chosen  not  often  found; 
and  many  fragments  to  be  gleaned 
from  many  pages,  flashes  of  vivid  im- 
pressionism, the  heart  of  a  summer 
day,  a  vision  of  color,  the  sound  of  the 
tide  on  the  shore,  poetic  and  melodi- 
ous to  a  haunting  degree,  by  no  means 
to  be  spared  from  our  anthology.  Is 
it  possible  to  discard  altogether  a  poet 
who  may,  at  any  moment,  kindle 
from  sheer  dulness  (but  always  tune- 
ful dulness)  into  surprises  such  as— 

And  there  hung  a  mist  of  bluebells  on 
the  slope  and  down  the  dell. 

or  this— 

the  sultry  air 

Went  out  to  sea  and  puffed  the  sails 

of  ships 
With  thymy  wafts,  the  breath  of  trod- 
den grass. 

or  this,  for  its  imitative  sound— 

And  leisurely  the  opal  murmuring  sea 
Breaks  on  her  yellow  sands. 
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Not  to  speak  of  the  better-known, 
magic-lantem-like  flashes  of  high 
summer  in  England,  from  "Divided"— 

An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather, 
Purple      of      foxglove,      yellow      of 
broom; 
We  two  among  them  wading  together. 
Shaking    out   honey,    treading    per- 
fume. 

Crowds  of  bees  are  busy  with  clover, 
Crowds  of  grasshoppers  skip  at  our 
feet, 
Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang 
over. 
Thanking  the    Lord    for    a     life    so 
sweet. 

"Seven  Times  Three"  from  "Songs 
of  Seven"  may  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  her  complete  lyrics,  with  its 
admirable  effect  of  fragrant  darkness, 
and  the  newly  awakened  girlish 
heart,  impatient  at  last  to  give  the 
answer  withheld  till  now— 

I  leaned  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the 
white  clover, 
Dark,  dark    was  the  garden,  I    saw 
not  the  gate; 
"Now  if  there  be  footsteps,  he  comes, 
my  one  lover- 
Hush,    nightingale,  hush!     O    sweet 
nightingale,  wait 

Till  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  draweth  near. 
For  my  love,  he  is  late!" 

Whether  it  is  the  dying  fall  of  its 
music,  or  the  charm  of  its  atmos- 
phere, the  passionate  innocence  of  a 
young  girl's  love,  there  is  much  to  re- 
mind one,  and  by  no  means  unworth- 
ily, of  "Maud,"  in  these  verses. 

It  is  with  the  terribly  competent 
and  immensely  occupied  people  who 
are  growing  up  now,  that  one  would 
urge  Jean  Ingelow's  cause  to-day. 
That  she  is  sentimental,  or  rather 
that  the  motifs  of  her  poems  often  be- 
long to  the  stereotyped  order  of  ro- 
mance which  prevailed  in  her  young- 
er days,  and  that  her  artistic  percep- 
tions too  often  failed  her,  do  not  con- 


stitute reasons  for  not  reading  her  at 
her  best,  for  not  reading  her  at  all. 
Very  few  writers  produce  much  first- 
rate  work;  to  have  produced  any  is  a 
claim  to  the  remembrance  of  all  who 
care  for  literature.  Jean  Ingelow' 
wrote  a  handful  of  poems  which 
aroused  the  rare,  but  always  warm 
and  generous,  appreciation  of  the 
greatest  artist  of  her  day.  Lord  Ten- 
nyson, indeed,  sought  her  out  person- 
ally, as  did  also  the  other  rare  singers 
and  writers  who  have  followed  one 
another  out  of  the  world  so  fast  of 
late  years. 

The  present  age  is  not  so  rich  in 
poets  that  any  can  be  spared  out  of 
that  former  abundance.  With  all  its 
effectiveness,  its  extraordinary  sense 
of  power,  and  the  breadth  of  its  inter- 
ests, perhaps  for  these  very  reasons, 
the  end  of  the  century  does  not  at 
present  make  for  poetry,  not,  at  any 
rate,  for  such  poetry  as  came  from 
the  Victorian  old  guard.  Their  suc- 
cessors are  yet  to  be  found;  their 
cries  are  probably  resounding  within 
nursery  walls  at  present,  where,  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  generation,  we 
wish  them  well  with  all  our  hearts. 

In  speaking  of  Miss  Ingelow's  work 
one  feels  less  than  the  usual  tempta- 
tion to  yield  to  that  common,  but  I 
always  think  misplaced,  curiosity,  to 
dwell  on  such  irrelevant  matters  as 
the  private  life  and  domestic  history 
of  the  writer.  For,  after  all,  what  do 
the  industry  of  the  biographers  and 
the  audacity  of  interviewers  profit  us 
with  regard  to  those  wliose  achieve- 
ments given  to  all  the  world  alone 
matter  to  us?  Do  we  enjoy  Shelley's 
poems  any  the  more  because  it  is 
difficult  now  to  chew  the  cud  of  them 
without  certain  intrusive,  and  gener- 
ally hateful  reminiscences  recurring 
to  the  mind  of  his  follies  and  ex-» 
travagances  in  daily  life,  or  still 
worse,  of  the  callous  and  cruel  ego- 
tism     towards      individual      women. 
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which  was  the  practical  outcome  of 
"having  loved  Antigone"  in  some 
other  phase  of  existence? 

Do  Wordsworth's  most  splendid 
lines  gain  anything  from  our  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  admirable  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  and  an  intolerably 
egotistical  talker?  Even  with  regard 
to  those  whom  we  have  actually 
known— but  this  is  too  dangerous 
ground— well,  it  is  surely  no  disloy- 
alty to  the  poets  to  wish  to  enjoy  the 
best  fruits  of  their  great  imagina- 
tions undisturbed  by  the  encumber- 
ing irrelevances  of  their  daily  habits, 
moods  and  dyspepsias.  Heaven 
knows  they  have  at  least  as  good  a 
right  to  them  as  the  rest  of  us,  but 
between  the  prophets  and  the  public 
there  should  surely  be  some  kindly 
refraction  of  light,  rather  than  that 
fierce  glare  of  Rontgen  ray  penetrat- 
ing power  which  modern  biographers 
and  interviewers  love  to  apply  to  the 
hapless  great  ones.  Thank  heaven, 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  hide  all 
that  was  perishable  of  Shakespeare 
so  securely  from  our  sight! 

These  remarks  have  little  enough 
application  to  the  quiet  home-life  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty  and  con- 
tented beneficence,  led  by  the  poet 
who  was  so  little  anxious  to  claim 
the  recognized  privileges  of  her  order. 
They  accord,  however,  exactly  with 
her  wishes  and  her  practice.  She 
shrank  from  every  sort  of  publicity, 
with  all  the  traditional  horror  of  it 
in  which  the  gentlewomen  of  a  for- 
mer age  were  nurtured;  it  was  fos- 
tered in  her  case  by  temperament  as 
well.  It  is  affirmed  that  she  eluded 
the  enterprising  interviewer,  even  to 
the  end,  with  a  persistence  equal  to 
his  own.  She  was  always  ready  to 
give  the  soundest  and  wisest  advice 
to  the  multitude  of  young  persons 
with  literary  ambitions  who  applied 
to  her,  but  she  drew  a  determined 
line  between  that  which  she  wrought 


for  to  the  world  and  her  private  life, 
her  own  personality  in  fact.  Such  an 
attitude  is  sufficiently  unusual  nowa- 
days to  call  for  some  consideration, 
even  if  the  value  of  her  work  entitled 
her  to  less. 

But  the  curious  reader  can  still 
gather  all  that  it  concerns  him  to  know 
about  the  personality  of  this  writer 
in  the  true  and  legitimate  way,  by  the 
unconscious  self -revelation  of  her 
poems  and  prose  writings.  This  sec- 
ondary study,  always  fascinating  to 
those  possessed— as  most  women  are — 
of  the  analytical  passion,  is  extremely 
simple  in  the  present  instance. 

Almost  every  page  bears  the  tokens 
of  that  wonderful  single-heartedness, 
that  joyous  simplicity  of  faith  and 
resignation  which  her  friends  knew. 
The  large  charity,  the  complete  sym- 
pathy, the  quiet  distinction,  and,  in 
her  novels,  the  delightful  humor, 
speak  from  her  writings  almost  as 
plainly  as  they  did  in  life  to  those 
who  loved  her  with  an  affection 
which  it  was  her  secret  to  call  forth. 

As  a  poet,  Jean  Ingelow  is,  above 
all  things,  the  singer  of  the  English 
landscape.  From  her  earliest  child- 
hood and  its  roamings  over  the  wide 
Lincolnshire  flats,  she  drank  in  those 
impressions  of  wold  and  pasture  and 
sea-shore,  which  she  was  to  flash, 
with  such  vivid  eflfectj  from  her  writ- 
ings in  later  life.  She  was  steeped  in 
the  subtle  effects  of  light  and  shade 
over  wide,  green  country,  in  the 
sounds  of  sea  and  wind.  She  learnt 
early  to  watch  with  delight  the  faint 
heralds  of  changing  seasons  in  the 
copses,  the  ways  of  the  bird  people, 
the  springing  of  the  unmarked  multi- 
tude of  flowers  in  meadow  grasses. 
This  sheer  delight  in  nature  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  back- 
ground for  the  human  drama,  is  one 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
our  race.  In  no  English  writer  1»  it 
more  manifest  than  in  Jean   Ingelow. 
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Some  lovely,  fleeting  effect  of  spring- 
tide, or  a  summer  revel  of  birds  and 
flowers,  will  rise  to  ber  remembrance 
with  a  kind  of  intoxication  at  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  moments,  lifting  her 
sometimes  to  the  true  lyric  level, 
and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  but 
kindling  that  fatal  exuberance  of 
word  and  epithet  which  Calverley 
seized  and  gibbeted.  The  rambling, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  interesting, 
stories  in  verse,  of  which  she  wrote 
many,  are  yet  wont  to  be  happily  en- 
livened by  remembered  sights,  such 
as  this  one  of  an  inland  plain:— 

Half -drowned  in  sleepy  peace  it  lay, 
As  satiate  with  the  boundless  play 
Of  sunshine  in  its  green  array. 
.  .  .  The     grassy    sea,    where    clouds 

might  find 
A  place  to  bring  their  shadows  to. 
From  "Scholar  and  Carpenter." 

And  again,  this,  from  the  same  poem: 

Adown  the  rock  small  runlets  wept, 
And  reckless  ivies  leaned  and  crept, 
And  little  spots  of  sunshine  slept, 

On  its  brown  steeps  and  made  them 
fair; 
And  broader  beams  athwart  it  shot, 
Where  martins    cheeped    in    many    a 

knot, 
For  they  had  ta'en  a  sandy  plot 

And  scooped  another  Petra  there. 

In  "The  Four  Bridges,"  one  of  those 
early  Victorian  romances  of  very 
youthful  love  and  woe,  so  popular  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  we  suddenly 
light  upon  a  cliildish  reminiscence,  a 
bird-drama  full  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge and  observation.  Miss  Inge- 
low's  work  contains  no  happier  and 
more  effective  episodes  than  those 
taken  from  bird-life:— 

To  yonder  copse  by  moonlight    I  did 

In  luxury  of  mischief,  half  afraid. 
To  steal   the   great   owl's    brood,    her 
downy  snow. 
Her    screaming   imps    to    seize,  the 
while  she  preyed 


With  yellow,  cruel  eyes,  whose  radi- 
ant glare. 

Fell  with  their  mother-rage,  I  might 
not  dare. 

Panting  I  lay  till  her  great,  fanning 
wings. 
Troubled  the  dreams   of    rock-doves 
slumbering  nigh. 

And  she  and  her  fierce  mate,  like  evil 
things. 
Skimmed  the  dusk  fields;  then   ris- 
ing with  a  cry 

Of  fear,  joy,  triumph,  darted  on  my 
prey 

And  tore  it  from  the  nest  and  fied 
away. 

Of  yet  higher  quality  is  the  tragedy 
of  the  raven  mother  robbed  of  her 
young,  from  the  "Songs  on  the  Voices 
of  Birds,"  which  are  full  of  the 
poetry  of  the  natural  world:— 

The  polished  tide  with  scarce  a  hint 
of  blue. 
Washed   in   the    bight;    above    with 
angry  moan 
A  raven  that  was  robbed,  sat  up  in 
view. 
Croaking    and    crying    on    a    ledge 
alone.  ' 

Stand  on    thy  nest,    spread    out    thy 
fateful  wings, 
With    sullen,    hungry    love    bemoan 
thy  brood! 
For    boys    have    wrung    their    necks, 
those  imp-like  things 
Whose  beaks  dripped  crimson  daily 
at  their  food. 


Thou  madest  many  childless  for  their 
sake. 
And    picked    out    many    eyes    that 
loved  the  light. 
Cry,    thou    black    prophetess!    sit   up, 
awake. 
Forebode;    and    ban    them    through 
the  desolate  night! 

Quotation  mutilates  here  a  poem 
which  maintains  its  quality  through- 
out. 

Miss  Ingelow's  success,  which  was 
very  great,  came  to  her  suddenly,  and 
as  a  happy  surprise  after  long  waiting 
and  working.    It  was  in  1863  that  she 
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found  herself  famous  after  the  publi- 
cation of  a  volume  of  poems  contain- 
ing, amongst  others,  "The  High  Tide 
on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire"  (the  fin- 
est and  most  finisihed  piece  of  work 
that  she  ever  achieved),  "Divided," 
"Songs  of  Seven,"  and  that  admirable 
song,  "When  Sparrows  Build,"  insert- 
ed for  no  apparent  reason  in  a  desul- 
tory conversation  between  rustics, 
called  "Supper  at  the  Mill." 

For  many  years  before  this,  from 
the  days,  indeed,  of  those  childish 
roamings  over  the  Lincolnshire  fens, 
she  had  written  constantly,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  but  had  met  with  no 
recognition  from  the  public. 

In  Lord  Tennyson's  life  of  his 
father,  a  letter  written  by  the  poet  in 
1849  makes  mention  of  a  volume  of 
verse  by  Jean  Ingelow,  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him  by  a  relative  of 
hers.  He  evidently  discerned  much 
promise,  along  with  "certa:in  things 
(in  the  way  of  rhymes)  which  I  count 
abominajtions.  .  .  If  the  book  were 
not  so  good,  I  would  not  care  for 
these  specks." 

One  gathers,  however,  from  what 
remains  of  her  earlier  efforts,  that  it 
needed  the  insight  and  the  generosity 
of  the  greater  poet  to  discover  all  the 
latent  quality  and  promise  of  the 
younger  writer's  work  at  this  time. 
She  served  a  long  apprenticeship  be- 
fore attaining  to  the  high  level  of 
poetic  art  reached  in  the  volume 
which  made  her  reputation. 

Many  English  people,  in  especial 
many  English  women,  mature  with 
strange  slowness.  Their  gifts,  whether 
those  of  character  or  of  mind,  take 
long  forging  before  they  are  fully 
tempered  for  service.  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  respects,  Jean  Ingelow 
was  the  true  daughter  of  her  race. 
Born  in  1820,  it  wa«  forty-three  years 
before  she  touched  high  water- 
mark and  won  success;  but  now  it 
came    to  her    in    abundant    measure. 


Two  of  the  most  finely  discriminating 
critics  of  the  day,  poets  themselves, 
the  late  Professor  F.  T.  Palgrave,  and 
Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  made  haste  to 
give  public  welcome  to  the  new  poet. 
I  have  before  me  now  a  brown  and 
tattered  copy  of  the  Athenaeum,  dated 
July  25th,  1863,  in  which  the  delight- 
ful discovery  is  made  known  to  the 
world.  Praises  so  warm  and  gener- 
ous, coming  from  those  high  authori- 
ties, must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  worker  who  had  been  patient  for 
so  long.  Another  most  happy  and 
valued  result  of  her  poetical  achieve- 
ments was  that  many  friendships 
were  formed  and  retained  through 
life  with  those  whose  own  work 
forms  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
This  cordial  seeking-out  of  the  new 
singer,  who  claimed  so  little  for  her- 
self, by  the  most  honored  of  the  poets 
and  writers,  brought  more  solid  pleas- 
ure and  real,  lasting  satisfaction  to  a 
spirit  so  little  endowed  with  vanity 
than  the  immense  tide  of  popularity 
which  soon  swept  her  name  and 
works  all  over  the  English-speaking 
countries. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  linger  for  a 
moment  over  the  finest  gem  of  all  her 
literary  performance,  I  mean,  of 
course,  "The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast 
of  Lincolnshire."  How  truly  the  omi- 
nous note  is  struck  at  once,  calling  up 
that  vague  terror  of  an  unknown 
danger  drawing  swiftly  near,  which 
the  old  grandmother  recalls  as  she 
tells  the  story  of  the  terrible  tidal 
wave  which  suddenly  swept  up  the 
bed  of  the  river  Lindis  (in  1571),  over- 
whelming the  peaceful  pasture  lands 
with  death  and  disaster.  The  warn- 
ing is  carried  with  the  ringing  of 
"The  Brides  of  Enderby"  from  the 
belfry-tower  of  Boston  Church,  a  sig- 
nal of  danger  to  those  scattered  about 
below  over  the  flat  land:— 

Men  said  it  was  a  stolen  tyde— 
The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all; 
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But  in  mine  ears  doth  still  abide 
'The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall; 
And  there  was  nought  of  strange,  be- 
side 
The  fliights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 
"By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea 
-    wall. 

Unaware  of  the  peril,  her  "Sonne's 
faire  wife,  Elizabeth,"  wanders  away 
with  their  children  to  call  in  the  cows 
with  her  accustomed  milking  song, 
and  one  of  most  melodious  quality  it 
is!  But  even  while  some  were  still 
tranquilly  speculating 

Why  this  thing  should  be, 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea? 

that    the    warning     tune     should     be 
rung, 

I  looked  without,  and  lo!  my  sonne 
Came  riding  downe  with  might  and 
main; 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on. 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 

"Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!" 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife  Elizabeth.) 

With  what  splendid  movement  the 
great  wave  presently  sweeps  through 
two  or  three  verses. 

And       rearing       Lindis       backward 

pressed. 
Shook     all     her     trembling     bankes 

amaine; 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 
Flung    uppe    her    weltering    walls 

again. 
Then  bankes  came  downe    with    ruin 

and  rout- 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about- 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave. 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat 
Before  a  shallow,  seething  wave 

Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet; 
The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee. 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

After  the  stress  and  terror  of  that 
night  follows  the  anguish  of  loss,  then 
despair  finally  passes  with  a  gradual. 


most  skilful  calming  of  the  metre  into 
the  gentler  sadness  of  memory.  It  is 
no  surprise  to  learn  that  this  poem 
aroused  the  special  admiration  of  the 
late  Poet-Laureate. 

"Divided,"  which  has  been  quoted 
from,  called  forth  more  approval  on 
its  first  appearance  than  the  taste  of 
to-day  would  perhaps  Incline  to  be- 
stow upon  it.  It  treats  of  the  gradual 
parting  of  two  lovers  by  the  widening 
stream  of  life  and  circumstances, 
after  a  fashion  which  may  appear 
somewhat  too  obvious.  Fashion  in 
sentiment  changes  quickly,  and  car- 
ries a  curious  revulsion  in  its  trans- 
formations. But  apart  from  its  sub- 
ject the  poem  is  valuable  for  some  of 
those  vivid  pictorial  effects  which 
make  one  realize  that  Miss  Ingelow 
was  a  fine  impressionist  long  before 
that  convenient  term  had  kindly 
emerged  for  our  necessities. 

Another  volume   of   poems  followed 
not  long  after  the  first,  called  by  the 
name  of  a  long   story  in  blank    verse, 
concerning    Noah's    mission    and    the 
building  of  the  ark.      There  are  only 
a  few  poets  ever  really  able  to  wield 
that  metre  and  lift  it  from   the   stone 
anvil,  where  it  sticks  like    King    Ar- 
thur's sword  until  seized  by  the  right 
hand.    It  was  not  the  medium  suited 
to  Miss    Ingelow's    temperament,  and 
though  her  ear  was   too  true   to  mal- 
treat it,  as  so  often  happens,  yet  it  did 
not    attain     to     any     of     its     proper 
strength    and    majesty.        This    same 
volume,  however,  contains  a  song    of 
extreme     grace     and      finish,      called 
"Sailing    beyond    Seas,"     one     which 
few  later  writers    have    equalled    for 
form  and  symmetry.      It    loses    noth- 
ing, rather  gains  in  fact,  by  being  di- 
vorced      from      the      music       which 
snatched  and  wedded  it  soon  after  it 
appeared,     and      resounded      through 
thousands  of  drawing-rooms   all  over 
the  country.    The  tuneful  and  charm- 
ing "Songs  on  the  Voices  of  Birds"  al- 
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ready  alluded  to  are  also  to  be  found 
here,  amongst  other  good  things. 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  Miss  Inge- 
low  that  she  remained  untouched  by 
''the  strange  disease  of  modern  life." 
A  perfectly  simple  and  comprehensive 
faith  breathes  through  all  her  writ- 
ings, both  in  prose  and  verse,  her 
novels  are  penetrated  by  a  rare 
Christianity,  as  generous  and  tolerant 
as  it  is  whole-hearted  and  unself- 
conscious.  She  accepts  the  social 
order  as  it  stands  with  the  same  con- 
fident tranquillity.  In  all  her  works 
one  finds  no  traces  of  mental  stress 
or  storm,  of  the  problems  of  belief,  or 
of  those  other  problems,  the  stalking- 
horses  of  the  "new"  novelists,  or  their 
scourges  used  to  rouse  a  public,  some- 
what unwilling,  and  for  the  most 
part  apathetic.  Mercifully  the  "new" 
novelist  is  already  dropping  into  the 
legendary  past,  along  with  the  milli- 
nery of  the  season  before  last.  Jean 
Ingelow's  theology  and  social  ethics 
are  scarcely  more  demod^s. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  one  so 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  influences  of 
the  natural  world  not  to  feel  deeply 
the  universal  presence  of  that  mys- 
tery of  things  which  creeds  and  dog- 
mas have  not  yet  explained.  What 
creature  of  sensitive  imagination  is 
not  almost  painfully  aware  at  times 
of  those  yearnings  of  unknown  kin- 
ship with  the  dumb  green  world,  of 
the  hauntings  of  its  forgotten  lan- 
guage, or  of  the  dread  and  awe  of  its 
irresistible  forces  moving  on  their 
way  serenely  cruel,  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  human  struggle?  Such  feelings 
turn  to  a  kind  of  pantheism  with 
many  people,  and  especially  with  the 
poets;  not  so  in  the  case  of  Miss  Inge- 
low.  Intensely  alive  to  every  impres- 
sion, shaken  and  awed  at  moments 
by  the  inevitable  dread  of  our  weak- 
ness, she  tends  to  no  identification  of 
force  with  its  manifestations.  Her 
scheme  of  things,  the  creator    and  the 


created,  remains  definite,  distinct, 
perfectly  anthropomorphic.  The  "Song 
of  the  Middle  Watch"  seizes  one 
of  these  weird  moments  of  half- 
realization  with  admirable  effect, 
many  people  can  testify  to  the  truth 
of  the  second  line:— 

I  woke  in  the  night,  and  the  darkness 
was  heavy  and  deep; 
I  had  known  it  was  dark  in  my  sleePt 
And  I  rose  and  looked  out, 
And    the    fathomless    vault     was    all 

sparkling,  set  thick  round  about 
With    the    ancient    inhabiters    silent, 

and  wheeling  too  far 
For    man's    heart,    like     a    voyaging 
frigate,  to  sail  .  .  . 

I  look  on  you  trembling,  and  think,  in 

the  dark  with  my  soul, 
"How  small    is  our    place    'mid    the 

kingdoms  and  nations  of  God! 
These    are    greater  than    we    every 

one." 
And  there    falls  a  great   fear,  and    a 

dread  cometh  over,  that  cries, 
O  my  hope!     Is  there  any  mistake? 
Did  He  speak?     Did  I  hear?     Did  I 

listen  aright  if  He  spake? 
Did  I  answer  Him  duly?    For  surely 

I  now  am  awake. 
If  never  I  woke  until  now." 
And  a  light,  baffling   wind,  that   leads 

nowhither,  plays  on  my  brow. 

But  reassurance  follows  swiftly  on 
the  heels  of  the  dread,  a  cry  for  com- 
fort is  answered  by  the  "still  voice:"— 

I    had    heard      it   erewhile,    but    the 

noises  of  life  are  so  loud, 
That  sometimes  it  dies  in  the  cry  of 

the  street  and  the  crowd  ... 

O  elder    than  reason,  and    stronger 

than  will! 
A  voice  when  the  dark  world  is  still: 
Whence  cometh   it?      Father    Immor- 
tal, Thou  knowest!  and  we— 
We    a/re    sure   of   that    witness,    that 

sense  which  is  sent  us  of  Thee; 
For  it  moves  and  it  yearns  in  its  fel- 
lowship mighty  and  dread,  ... 
On  its  tongues  are  the  laws  of  our 

life 
And  it  counts  up  the  times  of    the 
dead. 
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The  childlike  heart  and  the  simple 
faith  quickly  find  their  own  refuge 
from  the  pain  of  contemplating  the 
incomprehensible,  and  the  unimagi- 
nable; they  discern  In  them  all  the 
personal  element  again. 

I  have  loved  them  with  love  everlast- 
ing, the  children  of  men, 

answers  the  consoling  voice  in  the 
darkness. 

Space  fails  for  further  quotation 
from  this  "Story  of  Doom"  volume, 
yet  it  contains,  besides  "Sailing  be- 
yond Seas,"  many  fragments  imbed- 
ded in  longer  poems  which  serve  but 
to  emphasize  the  conviction  that  no 
poet  has  less  to  lose  and  more  to  gain 
by  selection  than  Jean  Ingelow. 

Her  later  poems  seldom  or  never 
reach  the  level  often  touched  in  these 
first  two  volumes,  and  It  is  certainly 
by  these  that  her  reputation  must 
abide. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  mass 
of  her  prose  writings,  witnesses  to 
her  immense  industry,  and  to  other 
qualities  more  attractive  to  the  read- 
er. These  chiefly  consist  of  long, 
leisurely  stories  of  family  life,  full  of 
pleasantness— it  is  difficult  to  find  an- 
other word  equally  descriptive — and 
all  possess  a  certain  distinction.  They 
have  a  freshness  of  humor  and  a  flow 
of  radiant  spirits  at  times  in  delight- 
ful combination.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  scenes  between  Valentine  and 
Dorothea,  the  light-hearted  boy  and 
girl  friends,  in  "Off  the  Skelligs."  I 
must  confess  to  a  great  weakness  for 
that  rambling,  guileless,  disconnected 
chronicle  of  the  Mortimer  family,  re- 
sumed again  with  flashes  of  its  for- 
mer charm,  in  another  book  almost 
equally  long,  called  "Fated  to  be 
Free."  It  is  true  that,  after  many 
years  of  recurrent  study,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of 
the  Mortimer  relationships  with  any 
clear  understanding;  and  many  other 


matters  connected  with  them,  such  as 
the  mysterious  crime  that  left  a  ban 
on  Valentine's  inheritance  of  the  fam- 
ily estate  in  "Fated  to  be  Free,"  still 
prove  wholly  beyond  my  grasp;  but 
these  trifles  in  no  way  interfere  with 
an  enjoyment  not  too  often  found  in 
far  more  artistic  products  current  to- 
day. How  few  people  read  Miss  In- 
gelow's  long  stories  now!  Yet  there  is 
some  touch  of  originality  to  be  found 
even  in  the  weakest  of  them.  "Don 
John,"  for  instance,  turns  upon  the 
time^honored  incident  of  a  child  being 
changed  at  nurse,  but  a  fresh  element 
is  introduced  into  the  situation  by  the 
lifelong  doubt  of  distracted  parents, 
as  to  whether  the  exchange  was  not 
doubled,  and  so  restored  to  its  original 
elements  by  one  who  died  with  her 
secret  The  angelic  conduct  of  the 
rich  child's  parents,  through  a  life  of 
unsolved  doubt,  is  such  as  could  only 
exist  and  be  taken  for  granted  in 
Miss  Ingelow's  golden  world,  where 
unfailing  magnanimity  is  the  common 
rule  of  life. 

"Sarah  de  Berenger"  turns  upon 
another  practically  impossible  situa- 
tion, and  is  wanting  in  that  wonderful 
atmosphere  of  youth  and  lighthearted- 
ness  which  is  so  attractive  in  "Off  the 
Skelligs."  For  after  all,  one  comes 
back  to  this  book,  which  leaves  above 
all  the  others  a  series  of  charming 
impressions  on  the  mind.  The  waste 
of  excellent  material  in  it  is  nothing 
short  of  appalling  in  these  days  when 
many  novelists  have  learnt  a  eheese- 
paring  economy  with  regard  to  the 
stuff  out  of  which  plots  are  made. 
There  is  the  wonderful  childhood  of 
the  heroine  and  her  brother,  for  in- 
stance, the  weird  survivors  of  a  short- 
lived family  of  infant  prodigies.  In 
the  case  of  the  brother  it  leads  to 
nothing  whatever;  while  Dorothea, 
dearest,  sprightliest  and  most  fasci- 
nating of  maidens,  owes  little  indeed 
to  the  child  who  frightened  one  tutor 
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away  by  her  awesome  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  led  another,  a  more 
enterprising  young  man,  to  cut  her. 
out  dolls'  clothes  in  desperation,  by 
the  help  of  a  ruler  and  compasses,  in 
the  hope  of  diverting  her  infant  mind 
into  a  more  suitable  channel. 

What,  again,  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  camaraderie  later  on  between 
Dorothea  and  Valentine  Mortimer? 
The  quips,  the  sparrings,  the  quarrels 
and  reonciliations  of  these  two  barely 
grown-up  children,  are  the  most 
charming  feature  of  a  picture  of  Eng- 
lish family  life  from  its  most  attrac- 
tive aspect.  Miss  Yonge,  the  prophet- 
ess of  the  domestic  novel,  has  never 
really  equalled  these  episodes  to  my 
mind;  there  is  a  morbidness,  an  ob- 
trusive overgrowth  of  conscience  al- 
ways meddling  with  the  May  family, 
and  never  permitting  this  pure  and 
perfect  play  of  young  wit  and  laugh- 
ter. On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Yonge 
never  perpetrated  so  terrible  a  young 
man  as  Mr.  Brandon,  the  dreadfully 
self-conscious  mentor  of  the  family, 
who  cannot  understand  or  keep  his 
heavy  hand  off  so  simple  a  relation- 
ship as  that  between  his  young  broth- 
er and  girl  visitor,  but  must  needs  med- 
dle with  such  painful  consequences. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  Miss  Ingelow  ob- 
viously intends  her  hero  to  be  a  model 
of  all  the  manly  graces  and  virtues  in- 
stead of  the  coxcomb  and  the  prude 
he  too  often  appears.  Yet  even  Mr. 
Brandon  has  moments  of  relaxation, 
during  which  he  also  is  betrayed  into 
something  of  that  young  gaiety  which 
sparkles  through  the  book,  and  will 
not  be  submerged  even  after  Valen- 
tine's bride  has  been  abandoned  just 
before  her  wedding  and  while  the 
feast  is  being  prepared.  As  it  was 
Mr.  Brandon  who  was  really  respon- 
sible for  this  embarrassing  climax,  so 
it  is  Mr.  Brandon  again  who  rises  to 
the  situation  and  provides  the  most 
suitable    atonement    for  giddy    Valen- 


tine's desperate  behavior.  And  what 
could  be  more  delightful  than  the  first 
scene  between  the  runaway  bride- 
groom and  his  abandoned  fianc^ey 
after  his  return  in  disgrace  to  the 
house  which  had  been  decked  for 
their  wedding?  Tragedy,  dignity^ 
and  remorse,  all  the  constituents  one 
would  expect  to  form  part  of  so  dra- 
matic a  meeting,  simply  vanish  away^ 
Two  children  made  a  mistake,  one  of 
them  behaved  badly,  but  they  soon 
get  tired  of  being  serious,  and  Valen- 
tine is  presently  making  parodies  and" 
asking  Dorothea  to  play  his  accom- 
paniments again  with  that  inimitable 
inconsequence  which  gives  this  domes- 
tic story  so  much  unusual  c'harm  and^ 
reality. 

Of  Valentine,  indeed,  one  could 
write  a  great  deal  more  for  one's  owa 
enjoyment,  if  consideration  for  the 
reader's  patience  permitted.  It  is  sel- 
dom, indeed,  that  the  jeune  premier  of 
fiction  proves  so  irresistibly  attractive 
to  other  persons  than  the  one  destined 
by  his  creator  to  fall  a  victim  to  his 
charms.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  ro- 
mantic sentiment  that  Valentine  ex- 
cites—in spite  of  Mr.  Brandon's  obsti- 
nate conviction— either  in  Dorothea  or 
the  reader;  but  was  his  omniscient 
step-brother  so  stupid  as  to  think  soT 
This  cracked-voiced,  long-legged,  light- 
hearted  boy,  with  his  bright  hits,  Ms 
inconsequence,  his  affedtionate  heart, 
and  his  perfect  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness, was  calculated  to  drive 
his  pedantically  well-regulated  men- 
tor to  despair;  but  Dorothea  under- 
stood him,  and  loved  him  with  just 
that  same  affectionate  and  sisterly 
superiority  which  it  was  obviously 
his  nature  to  inspire.  Valentine  is 
adorable,  and,  of  course,  he  was  al- 
ways in  love  in  his  own  fashion;  but 
what  self-respecting  young  woman 
would  have  attached  any  importance 
to  his  enchanting  and  ridiculous 
declarations?      Not  to  love  Valentine 
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would  have  been  impossible,  but  to 
fall  in  love  with  him  would  have  been 
equally  preposterous.  Clear-eyed  Dor- 
othea was  not  guilty  of  this  ab- 
surdity; she  was  only  pushed  into 
the  semblance  of  it  by  the  indefati- 
gable offieiousness  of  blind  Mr.  Bran- 
don. 

"Off  the  Skelligs"  is  also  notable 
for  one  of  Miss  Ingelow's  best  de- 
scriptions of  scenery.  These,  too,  are 
admirable  in  "Fated  to  be  Free."  It 
is  in  this  last  book  that  her  wonderful 
understanding  of  children  is  peculiar- 
ly apparent.  She  not  only  loved  them, 
no  uncommon  taste,  fortunately,  but 
she  had  that  rare  and  complete  under- 
standing of  them  in  the  light  of  which 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  naughty 
child,"  an  expression  which  in  itself 
constitutes  the  commonest  and  most 
complete  confession  of  ignorance  and 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
grown-up  who  complacently  utters  it. 

That  her  stories,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree even  than  her  poems,  are  of  very 
varying   quality    is    undeniable.      The 
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best  has  its  tracts  of  dulness;  but 
even  in  one  much  over  prosy  and  ir- 
relevant, one  may  light  upon  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  about  John  Morti- 
mer's children,  in  "Fated  to  be 
Free"— 

The  morning  was  warm,  a  south 
wind  was  fluttering  the  half-unfolded 
leaf  buds  and  spreading  abroad  the 
soft  scents  of  violets  and  primroses, 
which  covered  the  sunny  slopes. 
John's  children,  when  they  came  in  at 
Mrs.  Walker's  drawing-room  window, 
hrought  some  of  this  delicate  fragrance 
of  the  Spring  upon  their  hair  and 
clothes.  Grown-up  people  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  rolling  about  or  tumbling  down 
over  beds  of  flowers.  They  must  take 
the  consequences,  and  leave  the  am- 
brosial scents  of  the  wood  behind  them. 

The  italics  are  not  Miss  Ingelow's, 
but  they  are  irresistible.  Oh!  for  an 
inspired  blue  pencil  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
writings,  cutting  out  much  that  is  of 
no  account,  sifting  out  all  the  gold 
which  lies  buried  in  the  sand! 

Mabel  C.  Birchenough. 
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On  a  starred  night  Prince  Lucifer  uprose. 
Tired  of  his  dark  dominion  swung  the  fiend 
Above  the  rolling  ball  in  cloud  part  screened. 
Where  sinners  hugged  their  spectre  of  repose. 
Poor  prey  to  his  hot  fit  of  pride  were  those. 
And  now  upon  his  Western  wing  he  leaned,     . 
Now  his  huge  bulk  o'er  Africa  careened, 
Now  the  black  planet  shadowed  Arctic  snows. 
Soaring  through  wider  zones  that  pricked  his  scars 
With  memory  of  the  old  revolt  from  Awe, 
He  reached  a  middle  height,  and  at  the  stars, 
Which  are  the  brain  of  heaven,  he  looked,  and  sank. 
Around  the  ancient  track  marched,  rank  on  rank. 
The  army  of  unalterable  law. 

George  Meredith. 
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XXXVI. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham, 
Ocean  Hotel,  St.  Kentigerns,  to  Sir 
Richard  Etchingham,  83  Hans  Place. 

Dearest  Dickory,— You  don't  know 
how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  your  let- 
ter. "They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick,"  and 
virtue  went  out  of  you  when  you  wrote. 
I  wanted  you  to  contradict  what  I  said 
about  the  forgetting  of  those  who  are 
gone.  When  I  feel  as  I  felt  when  my 
letter  was  written,  I  am  unjust,  I  know. 
I  have  been  all  out  of  gear  lately,  un- 
justly resenting  that  people  did  not 
realize  what  I  do  my  best  to  conceal. 
It  is  unfair  to  blame  Laura,  or  blame 
any  one,  for  hurting,  when  my  object 
is  to  pretend,  to  pretty  well  every  one 
but  you,  that  I  am  callous.  You  know 
what  is  amiss  by  instinct,  and,  as  far 
as  I  go,  it  is  only  those  who  do  know 
what  is  amiss  by  instinct,  who  under- 
stand, whether  we  will  or  not,  whose 
handling  of  the  ill  is  bearable. 

It  is  stupid  to  mind  the  things  that  I 
often  have  minded.  If  we  are  to  live 
with  our  fellow  creatures,  we  must 
take  our  chance  and  rough  it.  But  the 
merest  trifles  can  give  the  feeling  of  a 
great  unbridgeable  gulf  fixed  between 
what  we  really  are,  and  all  around  us. 
When  Charles,  the  evening  before  I  left 
London,  looked  surprised,  and  asked,  in 
astonished  accents,  across  the  table  at 
dinner,  how  in  the  world  I  came  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  "honors"  on  the 
Black  Watch  colors,  it  made  me  feel— 
I  don't  know  what  it  made  me  feel, 
unless  it  was  that  I  and  the  present 
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were,  by  everything  that  exists,  divid- 
ed. And  that  time  when  Laura  found 
that  I  had  been  to  Dalruogh,  she  not 
only  regretted  that  Cynthia  and  she 
had  missed  the  drive,  but  said  that 
Blake  might  have  sat  upon  the  box. 
Richard,  is  it  a  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate accomplishment  to  be  able  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  am,  to  laugh  with  one's 
mind,  and  cry  with  one's  heart? 

People  are  handicapped,  I  think,  for 
sensible  rational  behavior  who  have  the 
gift  of  seeing  with  their  thoughts  as 
vividly  as  with  their  eyes.  Sometimes, 
halfway  through  a  dinner  party,  or 
when  I  have  taken  Cynthia  to  a  ball, 
I  could  see  suddenly,  just  as  if  it  were 
let  down  before  my  eyes,  what  hap- 
pened that  day  on  Dalruogh  moor.  I 
could  see  it  all,  I  could  even  hear  the 
ripple  of  the  burn  from   which  they 

must  have  brought  water,  and  the 

But  I  will  not  let  myself  think  of  it 
now. 

After  the  first  it  was  never  jarringly 
desolate  at  Tolcarne,  as  it  was  during 
the  time  in  London.  We  had  been,  you 
see,  together  at  Tolcarne,  and  there 
were  associations  and  a  background 
not  alien  from  all  I  felt.  But  in  that 
Hans  Place  house,  where  he  has  never 
been,  and  where  there  is  nothing  of 
which  the  look  was  to  him  familiar,  I 
have  gone  through  all  the  agonies. 
(You  are  to  make  over  a  hovel  to  me  at 
Tolcarne  in  my  old  age— you  really 
must.) 

There,  now  I  have  told  you,  and  I 
wish  I  had  told  you  before;  for  of  you 
one  does  not  ask  bread  and  get  a  stone, 
nor  does  one  get  that  worse  than  a 
stone,  obtrusive,  publicly  shown  after- 
sympathy  with  which  the  tactless  mo- 
lest the  harassed. 
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Since  your  letter  came  I  have  wanted 
an  analogy  for  the  present  and  the 
past— the  present  which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  past.  It  is  not,  for  all  of 
us,  the  flower  of  the  past;  but  do  you 
think  that  it  is  the  seemingly  withered 
seed,  not  beautiful  to  look  at  and  not 
fragrant,  but  still  as  much  part  of  the 
flower  that  has  gone  as  of  the  flower 
that  will  come? 

You  must  have  known  beforehand 
that  I  would  like  the  verses  from  the 
"Immortality  of  the  Soul."  I  wish  the 
book  would  appear.  I  really  did  think 
that  you  had  forgotten  my  birthday, 
but  then  I  was  all  to  wrongs  and  in  a 
mood  to  think  the  worst. 

As  to  the  battles  of  the  creeds,  it  is, 
I  think,  easier  to  believe  that  we  our- 
selves can  go  out  like  a  candle  than 
can  those  for  whom  we  care.  It  is  not 
as  if  we  had  seen  life  while  we  know 
life  exists.  It  is  not  as  if  we  have  seen 
the  motive  power  as  well  as  the  machin- 
ery, what  propels  as  well  as  what  is  pro- 
pelled. The  manifestations  of  life,  not 
life  itself,  are  apparent— the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  not  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.  What  it  is  that  makes 
personality— what  inspires  what  we  do 
and  are — is  no  more  visible  in  what  we 
call  life  than  if  the  change  that  we  call 
Death  had  come.  There  seems  some- 
thing in  us  that  enables  us  to  realize 
what  is  too  fine  for  our  senses  to  grasp; 
and  have  we  proof  that  Death  can 
touch  that? 

Dear  Margaret's  letter  must  be  an- 
swered now.  It  deserved  a  quicker 
response;  and  I  have  a  letter  from  Ar- 
thur to  answer  too.  (Both  the  creat- 
ures are  fashioning  their  handwriting 
upon  yours.)  Arthur's  letter  is  in  the 
key  of  Mr.  Shipley,  and  indignation 
prompts  his  pen.  Here  was  I,  Eliza- 
beth Etchingham,  honored  by  acquain- 
tance with  this  phoenix,  and  I  had  bot- 
tled up  the  important  fact  during  a 
period  of  many  lengthy  years.    Arthur 


had  not  the  ghost  of  a  notion  that  I 
knew  the  man..  Had  he  known  it,  he 
would  have  raised  my  pedestal  by  a 
good  many  yards.  That  he  makes  plain. 
Black  deceit,  double-dealing  indeed, 
never  to  have  let  out  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  this  prodigy— this  ath- 
lete, this  wit,  this  everything  valiant 
and  valuable  rolled  into  one. 

Margaret's  raptures  are  for  the 
"Ring."  Mr.  Shipley  does  not  come  in- 
to her  letter,  which  does  not,  of  course, 
prove  that  he  does  not  come  into  her 
thoughts.  When  I  try,  however,  I  find 
I  can't  put  Margaret's  possible  emo- 
tions under  the  microscope.  But  from 
what  Alice  Newton  wrote  to  me  a  little 
while  ago,  that  he  is  very  much  occu- 
pied with  her,  I  don't  doubt— "I  hope 
Sir  Richard  won't  think  that  Will  is 
giving  the  family  too  much  of  his  com- 
pany; he  seems  unable  to  tear  himself 
away  from  Hans  Place."  I  heard  this 
more  than  once.  Can  Mr.  Shipley  be 
back  from  Frankfort  before  you  and 
Margaret  leave  London?  Your  instinct 
would  be  to  take  her  away,  I  believe, 
even  though  you  think  he  is  everything 
that  he  can  be.  For  does  any  man 
seem  quite  good  enough  to  another  man 
when  looked  upon  as  the  lover  of  his 
daughter?  I  once  heard  Mrs.  Vivian 
wish  that  people  came  into  the  world 
and  went  out  of  it  in  congenial  pairs. 
"It  would  be  deadly  dull  and  would 
leave  nothing  to  write  books  or  invent 
falsehoods  about,"  she  said,  "but  it 
would  save  endless  trouble  and  un- 
pleasantness." (Her  last  mot  on  Mr. 
Vivian's  taciturnity  is  that  she  wishes, 
to  break  the  silence,  "he  could  be  fit- 
ted up  with  a  spring,  as  Hugo  Ennis- 
more  says  was  that  colossal  statue  of 
Memnon  at  Thebes  which  struck  a 
musical  note  at  sunrise."  The  Army 
and  Navy  Co-operative  Society  might 
do  the  work,  she  believes.) 

Your  letter  to  Laura  did  not  miss  fire. 
It  was  just  the  very  letter  to  hufif  her 
most,  and  she  had  it  out  of  her  dress- 
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ing-bag  to  read  'three  times  between 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Kentigerns,  and 
seemed  after  each  perusal  more  and 
more  enervated.  She  does  not  like  to 
be  addressed  as  the  Dowager  Lady 
Etchingham— "Laura,  Lady  Etching- 
ham  looks  more  like  me."  And  that 
allusion  to  the  temperate  climate  of 
London  was  a  cruel  sting  in  the  epis- 
tle's tail.  You  are  certainly  formidable 
as  an  antagonist,  and  never  turn, 
please,  from  my  friend  to  my  foe. 
Laura  only  read  out  selections  from  the 
letter  to  me,  but  what  I  heard  of  the 
odd  kettle  and  spout  and  the  London 
temperature  was  quite  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  Christian-martyr  air  with 
which  she  travelled,  and  the  many  re- 
storatives that  she  required  on  the  way. 
The  red  rocks  of  this,  shore  remind 
me  of  the  rocks  of  the  West,  and  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  Lammermoors 
there  should  be  romance.  And  there 
are  other  sights  more  humanly  impres- 
sive than  the  sights  of  the  sea  and  the 
hills.  Under  lowering  gray  clouds,  and 
to  the  playing  of  the  "Dead  March," 
a  soldier's  funeral  passed  to-day  up  the 
very  wide  grass-grown  street  of  this 
quietest  of  quiet  towns.  There  is  con- 
trast here  as  well  as  harmony.  Cynthia 
and  I  made  use  this  morning  of  the  St. 
Kentigerns  Grange  garden  keys,  lent 
to  us  by  the  absent  owner.  A  clear 
trout-stream,  a  lake  on  which  swans 
float,  a  rose-garden,  rose-full,  and  a 
sun-dial  bound  about  with  honeysuckle, 
delighted  us.  And  to  pass  through  a 
little  door  in  the  high  sea-wall,  over 
which  China  roses  blow  profusely,  was 
to  find  ourselves  upon  the  beach  with 
salt  water  for  fresh,  seaweed  for  roses, 
and  seagulls  for  swans.  Is  your  Para- 
dise provided  with  salt  water  or  fresh, 
seaweed  or  roses,  seagulls  or  swans, 
green  lawns  bordered  with  lilies  or  .yel- 
low shell-strewn  sands?  Do  you  pre- 
fer the  sound  of  the  river  or  the  sound 
of  the  sea?  I  like  the  sound  of  the 
river  best. 


We  saw  enough  and  to  spare  of  Sir 
Augustus  in  Edinburgh.  I  believe,  I 
believe,  I  believe— (Enter  the  waiter, 
"Any  more  letters,  M'm?"  "Yes.") 
Good-bye. 

Elizabeth. 

XXXVII. 

From  Lady  Etchingham,  Ocean  Ho- 
tel, St.  Kentigerns,  to  Sir  Richard 
Etchingham,  83  Hans  Place. 

My  Dear  Richard,— You  being  the 
representative  of  your  father,  whose 
first  object  was  my  happiness,  I  write 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  promised  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Sir  Augustus  Pampes- 
ford.  I  feel  sure  I  shall  have  your  good 
wishes  for  my  future.  I  have  always 
tried  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  deli- 
cate position,  and  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  no  effort  of  mine 
has  been  wanting  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness and  that  of  your  sister  and 
brothers. 

In  justice  to  Sir  Augustus  and  my- 
self I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
evidently  a  very  erroneous  view  of  his 
former  sentiments  was  entertained.  He 
once  fancied,  it  is  true,  that  an  alliance 
with  a  woman  he  could  trust  and  re- 
spect would  satisfy  the  needs  of  his 
heart  and  mind;  but  I  believe  he  pre- 
tended to  no  intense  affection  for  Eliz- 
abeth—in fact,  he  has  informed  me 
that  it  is  only  comparatively  recently 
that  he  realized  the  extent  of  the  devo- 
tion that  a  woman  could  inspire.  I  ex- 
plain this  because  I  should  not  like 
Elizabeth,  or  you,  who  have  sometimes 
seemed  jealous  for  her,  to  suppose  that 
I  have  supplanted  her,  or  even  taken 
what  she  rejected.  I  am  accepting 
what  was  never  hers. 

The  living  and  chaplaincy  of  Pampes- 
ford-Royal  being  vacant,  we  propose  to 
appoint  Mr.  Weekes. 

Trusting  that  you  and  Margaret  are 
well,  and  with  kind  love  to  both, 
Ever  afiCectionately  yours, 

Laura  F.  Etchingham. 
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XXXVIII. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Etcliingham,  Ocean 
Hotel,  St.  Kentigerns,  to  Sir  Rich- 
ard Etchingham. 

Laura,  with  the  Great  Mogul  at  her 
elbow,  if  not  with  his  hand  on  her  pen, 
is  writing,  Richard,  to  tell  you  of  her 
engagement  to  him.  (Self-importance 
is  but  a  weak  word  with  which 
to  describe  the  inflated  grandiloquence 
of  their  bearing.)  Is  it  not  a  most  mer- 
ciful dispensation  of  Providence?  I  am 
sure,  as  Mrs.  Vivian  said  to  her  of 
Christian  Science,  that  she  will  like  it 
(like  being  Lady  Pampesford)  very 
much.  Double-barrelled  pomposity  is 
far  less  subject  to  discomfiture  than  is 
the  one-barrelled  species,  and  Sir  Au- 
gustus and  Lady  Pampesford  may  im- 
agine their  dual  existence  to  be  the  piv- 
ot on  which  the  world  turns,  and  run 
no  risk  of  a  rude  awakening. 

The  more  I  reflect,  the  happier  I  think 
are  the  auguries.  He  can  and  will  give 
her  all  that  she  asks.  And  he  will  nev- 
er puzzle,  and  by  puzzling  discomfort 
and  disturb  her,  as  you  have  done.  You 
know  your  comments,  that  she  only 
suspects  are  sarcastic  by  seeing  some 
one  else  try  not  to  laugh,  have  always 
bewildered  and  displeased  her;  and 
then  she  had  no  confidante  in  the  fam- 
ily. She  would  have  liked  us  better  if  we 
had  liked  each  other  less.  To  carry 
out  the  divide-and-govern  advice  has 
been,  where  her  step-children  were 
concerned,  impossible.  If  felicity  is 
bad  for  our  morals,  it  is  mostly  good  for 
our  manners,  and  she  will  be  far  and 
away  pleasanter  with  an  admiring  Sir 
Augustus  at  her  elbow  than  she  has  been 
with  people  much  more  taken  up  with 
each  other  than  with  her.  Laura,  in 
certain  narrow  grooves,  is  genuinely 
amiable,  and  to  imagine  herself  of  im- 
portance always  puts  her  into  a  good 
humor.  For  grievances  we  shall  now, 
T  feel  sure,  have  graciousness. 

And  Mr.  Weekes  is  to  go  to  Pampes- 


ford-Royal.  The  meek  little  man  will 
develop  an  obsequiousness  equal  to,  if 
not  surpassing,  that  which  bowed  down 
Mr.  Collins  before  Lady  Catherine  De 
Bourgh.  No  clergyman  with  a  back- 
bone would  stand  the  blend  of  inter- 
ference and  condescension  that  his  pat- 
rons will  dispense,  and  I  think  they 
have  shown  a  masterly  choice  of  tools. 

Write  as  amiably  as  you  can  to 
Laura.  She  has  suffered  many  things- 
at  my  hands,  if  not  at  yours,  and  I  am 
really  delighted  that  she  has  got  at 
last  what  she  likes.  The  bronchitis 
kettle  is  forgotten  and  the  air  here  is- 
found  most  invigorating. 

"Trustie  and  wel-beloved,"  are  you 
taking  care  of  yourself?  If  not  you 
are  selfish  and  bad. 

Elizabeth. 

P.S.— I  am  writing  to  Harry. 

XXXIX. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  83- 
Hans  Place,  S.W.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Etchingham,  Ocean  Hotel,  St.  Ken- 
tigerns. 

My  Dear  Elizabeth,— Your  second  let- 
ter, and  a  solemn  announcement  from 
Laura  which  confirms  the  same,  have- 
come  together  just  as  I  was  going  to 
answer  the  first.  Their  contents  are 
really  too  good.  Erring  and  purblind 
creatures  ^hat  we  were  not  to  per- 
ceive for  what  appropriate  use  in 
the  world  the  great  Sir  Augustus  was 
reserved!  Gladly  let  us  dine  with  them? 
once  a  year— even  twice  if  need  be— 
for  the  rest  of  our  joint  lives.  We, 
dear  sister,  because  the  hovel  called 
Tolcarne,  though  it  is  not  a  great  house, 
is  wide  enough  to  hold  us  both.  If  we 
find  harmony  too  dull  we  can  always 
quarrel  over  the  binding  of  a  book. 
Talking  of  bindings,  Jem  has  been  very^ 
mysterious  about  my  Tod's  "Rajas- 
than"  ever  since  he  carried  it  off:  he 
would  not  tell  me  exactly  where  he- 
meant  to  take  it,  and  insisted  on  hav- 
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ing  unlimited  discretion.  And  now  Jem 
has  appeared  in  liis  proper  person,  on 
a  flying  visit  in  a  respite  of  liis  exami- 
nation work,  bearing  tlie  book  in  its  new 
garment.  It  is  bound  in  a  ricli  deep 
russet,  not  so  far  from  the  dark  brown 
you  wanted;  only  it  is  Eastern  morocco, 
not  calf,  and  relieved  with  dull  gold  or- 
naments of  Eastern  design.  One  could 
almost  believe  it  the  work  of  a  native 
craftsman.  It  is  not  by  Jem's  man  at 
Oxbridge.  While  Jem  had  it  out  in  his 
rooms  at  Silvertoe,  there  came  round 
one  day  the  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  who  naturally  finds  few 
students  of  Provengal  or  Catalan,  but 
knows  everything  else  from  Iceland  to 
Japan,  and  is  ready  to  tell  it  in  every 
way  except  ofiicially.  He  pounced  on 
the  book,  which  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, became  deeply  interested  in  it, 
firmly  vetoed  Jem's  and  my  plans  about 
the  binding,  and  took  it  out  of  Jem's 
hands  to  an  art  school,  of  which  he  will 
not  reveal  the  exact  location.  Jem 
has  been  wondering  all  these  weeks 
whether  I  should  ever  see  my  Tod 
again;  without  cause,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears. I  am  interrupted;  a  mysterious 
visitor,  it  seems .  .  .  Truly  Sir  Augus- 
tus is  our  benefactor,  but  he  has  not 
delivered  us  for  nothing.  What  should 
I  find  in  the  drawing-room  but  two 
ladies  I  had  never  seen  before,  rather 
tall,  angular,  very  correct  in  bearing, 
very  antique  in  dress  even  to  my  inex- 
pert eyes,  very— well,  let  us  say  rather 
—antique  in  person;  armored  and  glis- 
tening in  many  beads  and  bugles;  one 
of  them  black,  or  nearly  black,  the  oth- 
er dark  purple.  I  could  not  think  who 
they  were,  and  they  did  not  look  as  if 
they  expected  me  or  knew  who  I  was. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  began  feebly. 
No  response,  only  puzzled  and  timid 
glances  exchanged  between  the  two 
personages.  They  must  be  sisters;  were 
they  two  spinsters,  or  widow  and  spin- 
ster? What  could  they  want?  Per- 
haps it  was  a  begging  dodge  for  some 


doubtful  or  worse  than  doubtful  would- 
be  charitable  enterprise.  I  bethought 
me  of  the  sage  cautions  of  the  C.O.S^ 
(Charles  had  been  telling  me  a  lot 
about  it;  he  is  a  zealous  committee- 
man in  his  district,  whereby  he  does- 
more  good  than  by  politics),  and  tried 
that  tack.  "If  you  have  called  on  be- 
half of  any— institution— would  yon 
kindly  leave  the  prospectus  with  me 
and  give  me  time  to  consider  it?"  Ex- 
pression of  pained  surprise  and  polite 
but  firm  deprecation;  their  feehngs  ap- 
parently too  bad  for  words.  So  that  was 
a  failure,  anyhow.  Then  I  remembered 
that  Margaret  had  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  our  district  committee.  No 
beggars  these,  then,  but  more  likely 
stewards  of  charity,  stern  but  efficient 
dragons,  and  wisely  benevolent  under 
their  scales,  though  the  scales  were 
many  and  wondrously  shiny.  "A  thou- 
sand pardons,"  I  resumed.  "I  think  it 
must  be  quite  the  other  way.  Perhaps 
you  came  to  see  my  daughter  on  Com- 
mittee business?  I  am  sorry  she  is 
out."  The  visages  relaxed  slightly,  and 
the  necks  (I  believe  dragons'  necks  are 
wrinkled)  bridled  with  a  certain  com- 
placence as  if  to  acknowledge  the  apol- 
ogy. But  still  I  was  off  the  mark.  All 
signs  of  a  hit  were  wanting.  Another 
pause,  in  which  I  felt  all  sorts  of  colors. 
At  last  the  blacker  dame  seemed  ta 
be  laboring  at  a  spring  somewhere  in 
her  vocal  chords,  as  one  struggles  with 
that  stout  back-spring  of  a  Spanish 
knife.— "For  the  love  of  God,  Senor, 
lend  me  a  dollar  to  ease  the  spring  of 
my  knife,"  says  your  sturdy  Spanish 
tramp;  and  the  wayfarer,  if  not  armed 
and  ready  with  his  arms,  finds  it  well 
to  produce  the  dollar,  and  not  be  ur- 
gent for  its  return.— Well,  the  spring 
gave,  and  out  came  a  high  dry  voice 
with  a  quaver  in  it.  "We  have  the 
pleasure  to  speak  with  Sir  Richard 
Etchingham?"— "That  is  my  name."— 
"The  present  head  of  the  family?"" 
Thus  joined  in  the  voice  of  the  purple 
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one,  a  fat,  blurting  voice,  with  an  oc- 
casional uncontrollable  falsetto  in 
wrong  places,  which  rather  spoilt  the 
intention  of  dignified  ease — "At  your 
service."— "Teresa!"  resumed  the  first 
with  a  monitory  aside.  "It  is  true.  Sir 
Richard,  that  we  intended  in  the  first 
instance  to  pay  our  compliments  to 
Miss  Margaret  Etchingham,  but  I  am 
.«ure  you  will  readilf^,  quite  readily,  ad- 
mit our  claim  on  your  acquaintance." 
I  felt  blanker  and  blanker.  Could  Jem 
liave  sent  me  two  mad  undergraduates 
in  masquerade?  Had  something  gone 
wrong  in  the  Zodiac  and  made  it  a  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  world?  "Because," 
plumped  out  the  second,  "dear  Lady 
Laura  being  so  soon  to  be  our  sister 
makes  Miss  Margaret  a  kind  of  niece  to 
xis,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  so  nice 
to  know  you  all,  and  indeed  a  want  of 
duty,  with  an  example  to  set  in  our 
neighborhood,  too,  if  we  delayed." 
^*Tercsa!  Familiarity  will  perhaps  be 
more  in  place  when  Sir  Richard  Etch- 
ingham has  received  the  full  statement 
of  the  circumstances  and  reasons  to 
w^hich  he  is  entitled.  And,  to  be  sure, 
we  should  not  complain  of  Sir  Richard 
for  being  properly  cautious,  though  I 

should   have    thought   the   name ." 

**Excuse  me,"  I  cried  in  despair,  "but 
I  have  heard  no  name  at  all!"  Here 
enter  Grace — who  is  so  careless,  as  Lau- 
ra says;  she  really  is  a  good  soul,  with 
"fits  of  wool-gathering— bearing  an 
abashed  countenance  and  a  salver. 
"Please,  Sir  Richard,  I  forgot  the  la- 
dies' cards."    I  took;  I  read: 

Miss  Pampesford, 
Miss  Teresa  Pampesford, 
101  Palace  Gardens. 

So  they  were  the  sisters  of  Him,  the 
■semper  Augustus.  They  worship  him; 
they  have  shrivelled  in  watching  his 
growth,  as  in  an  old  cookery-book  I 
saw  long  ago  two  cutlets  are  "victim- 
ized" for  a  third,  which  is  cooked  be- 
tween them  and  absorbs  all  their  good- 


ness. For  twenty-five  minutes  did 
those  much-absorbed  spinsters  descant 
in  treble  and  alto  on  the  nobility  of 
their  brotherand  the  virtues  of  Laura. 
My  agreement  that  it  was  an  eminent- 
ly proper  match,  and  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  so  far  as  I  had  any  right 
to  an  opinion,  was  genuine  so  far  as  it 
went,  though  I  could  scarcely  abound 
in  their  sense.  We  had  a  very  polite 
leave-taking.  Five  minutes  later  Mar- 
garet came  in.  I  suppose  she  will 
have  to  call  on  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Elizabethan  drama 
runs  to  alarms  and  excursions.  It  will 
soon  be  "Enter  Biggleswade  and  Lea- 
grave  fighting."  Biggleswade's  epistles 
on  the  points  of  spelling  and  stage  di- 
rections have  been  exacting,  peremp- 
tory, rude,  violent.  He  has  worked 
himself  up  to  threatening  Leagrave 
with  an  action  to  compel  him  to  carry 
out  the  plan— according  to  Biggles- 
wade's interpretations;  and  having 
written  his  solemn  threat,  he  has  tak- 
en advice  on  its  legal  value.  Charles, 
who  does  permit  himself  to  be  amused 
by  professional  jokes,  came  in  at  break- 
fast-time this  morning  chuckling  over 
an  opinion  which  Crewe  had  shown 
him  before  he  sent  it  out.  Biggles- 
wade's solicitor,  finding  his  client  in- 
tractable, laid  a  case  before  Crewe, 
with  a  hint  that  nothing  short  of  a  full 
and  learned  opinion  would  give  satis- 
faction; and  he  got  one,  it  seems. 
Crewe  has  proved  with  many  authori- 
ties that  no  court  of  law  or  conscience, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
or  at  any  time  since  till  this 
year  1898  inclusive,  would  under- 
take to  compel  a  man  to  write 
a  play.  My  somewhat  vague  and 
distant  recollections  of  the  Indian  Spe- 
cific Relief  Act  confirm  the  soundness 
of  his  conclusion;  this  somewhat  to 
Charles'  surprise,  for  Charles  is  un- 
der the  impression  that  all  Indian  judg- 
es and  magistrates  exercise  a  despotic 
and  patriarchal  jurisdiction  with  the 
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most  arbitrary  discretion,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  remove  it.  Not  tliat  I 
do  not  personally  wish  one  could  frame 
some  literary  frontier  regulations  of  a 
summary  pattern,  and  apply  them  to 
Biggleswade  and  one  or  two  others. 
Frontier  regulations  ought  to  be  good 
for  bounders. 

Charles  and  Minnie  are  perhaps  com- 
ing to  the  neighborhood  to  Tolcarne 
when  the  courts  rise  on  August  12. 
They  have  heard  of  one  or  two  houses 
which  might  possibly  do.  I  fear  this 
means  that  he  is  still  hankering  after 
the  Clayshott  Division;  but  he  must 
go  his  own  way  in  that  respect.  Mean- 
while, he  can  help  Mrs.  Tallis  and  me 
to  settle  that  little  boundary  question 
in  the  simplest  manner  which  the  won* 
derful  land  laws  of  this  part  of  the 
British  Empire  will  allow.  But  he 
maintains,  through  thick  and  thin, 
whenever  I  mention  the  subject,  that 
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the  system  here  is  the  only  one  suited 
to  Enghsh  habits,  and  that  my  praise 
of  Indian  land  transfer  at  the  expense 
of  the  English  family  solicitor  (for 
whose  only  benefit  the  whole  business 
seems  to  me  to  exist)  is  just  another 
piece  of  official  prejudice.  This  is  not 
exactly  what,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
one  would  expect  from  an  enlightened 
and  advanced  Radical.  But  I  have  met 
with  few  Radicals  who  are  not  intense- 
ly conservative  about  something,  gen- 
erally belonging  to  their  own  profes- 
sion. 

We  must  clear  out  of  this,  I  suppose, 
a  day  before  you  come  back.  The 
house  won't  hold  us  all,  and  Laura 
will,  of  course,  expect  to  find  every- 
thing, down  to  the  old  unserviceable 
kettle,  well  swept  and  garnished. 
Ever  your  loving 

Richard. 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE  ANTHROPOLOGIST'S  COAT. 


It  frequently  gives  one  a  shock  of 
surprise  to  observe  what  small  and 
even  ridiculous  matters  serve  to  in- 
fluence a  man's  development  and  suc- 
cess in  life.  Peter  Sand,  Master  of 
Arts  and  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's,  was 
dim-sighted,  and  failed  on  one  occasion 
to  distinguish  between  a  black  cloth 
and  a  dark  blue.  In  this  act  lies  the  se- 
cret of  his  subsequent  development  and 
prosperity. 

Three  years  ago  Peter's  development 
had  apparently  ceased.  He  lived  en- 
tirely at  the  university  town  of  Dur- 
bridge,  was  known  as  a  Fellow  of  St. 
Gaston's,  and  occasionally  lectured  on 
anthropology.  His  friends  had  once 
expected  a  great  deal  of  him,  but  had 
for  some  time  abandoned  those  expecta- 
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tions.  One  or  two  articles  in  scientific 
magazines  formed  the  sum  total  of  his 
contributions  to  the  press,  and  the  first 
portions  of  his  great  work  on  "The 
Epoch  of  the  Mastodon"  had  been 
written  only  to  be  thrown  aside.  The 
income  from  his  Fellowship  was  more 
than  enough  for  his  comfort,  and  he 
had  never  liked  society.  Gradually  he 
had  withdrawn  farther  and  farther  into 
himself,  until  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
he  looked  ten  years  older,  and  was  a 
willing  and  contented  recluse.  His  en- 
emies called  him  "The  Fossil,"  and  he 
was  familiarly  known  among  his 
friends  as  "Little  Peter." 

His  usual  course  of  life  received  an 
interruption  one  day  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Barron,  an  old  schoolfel- 
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low  who  had  kept  a  distant  but  kindly- 
eye  upon  Peter  for  some  fifteen  years. 
The  Fellow  of  St  Gaston's  read  the 
letter  several  times  before  he  could 
comprehend  it  fully.  It  appeared  that 
Barron  was  about  to  be  married,  and 
wished  his  old  friend  to  attend  him 
as  groomsman. 

A  notification  that  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  act  as  bridegroom  could 
scarcely  have  caused  Peter  more  dis- 
tress. He  a  groomsman— at  a  wedding! 
It  was  ridiculous— impossible!  To  re- 
fuse Barron's  request,  however,  seemed 
also  impossible,  for  he  was  the  last 
of  that  almost  forgotten  circle  of  early 
friends.  After  long  and  troubled  con- 
sideration he  sent  an  urgent  note,  ask- 
ing the  bridegroom  to  come  up  to  Dur- 
bridge  and  explain. 

Barron  came,  a  big  fellow  with  a 
large  heart,  which  even  his  work  as  a 
country  solicitor  had  not  succeeded  in 
warping.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
had  respected  Peter's  learning,  and 
had  hoped  for  great  things  from  him. 
His  disappointment  was  extreme  to 
find  shrinkage  instead  of  expansion,  re- 
treat instead  of  attainment. 

"Dear  me,  Sand!"  he  cried;  "what's 
wrong  with  you?  You  look  so  old,  and 
so  very  gray!    Do  you  go  out  much?" 

"Never,"  answered  Peter.  "Why 
should  I?" 

"Why,  because  you  are  becoming  a 
fossil,  man,"  was  the  candid  answer. 
"You  must  wake  up— you  ought  to 
marry." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Peter,  astound- 
ed; "and  lose  my  Fellowship?" 

Barron  sighed,  and  felt  sorry  that  the 
Fellowship  had  ever  been  gained.  Then 
he  set  himself  to  persuade  Peter  to  run 
down  for  the  wedding,  and  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  groomsman.  It  was  to  be 
a  very  quiet  affair,  he  explained,  and 
the.  responsibility  was  simply  nothing. 
Peter  listened,  and  gradually  gave  way. 
To  the  bridegroom's  amusement,  he 
then  began  to  make  exhaustive  notes 


in  a  pocket-book,  so  that  he  might  not 
forget  any  of  his  duties. 

"Since  you  don't  care  for  going  about 
much,"  said  Barron,  "you  needn't  come 
down  until  the  day  before.  That  will 
be  time  enough,  and  you  won't  require 
so  much  luggage." 

"Just  my  things,  I  suppose?"  said  the 
Fellow.  "It's  lucky  that  I've  had  a 
first-rate  new  coat  lately.  It's  a  blue 
one." 

"Blue?" 

"Yes,  dark  blue.  I  intended  to  get 
black,  but  I  am  short-sighted,  you 
know,  and  when  the  patterns  were  sub- 
mitted I  chose  blue  by  mistake.  But 
it's  a  splendid  thing,  and  my  landlady 
tells  me  that  it  looks  very  well.  I 
Should  like  to  do  you  credit  at  the  wed- 
ding, old  fellow." 

He  uttered  the  last  words  so  kindly, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  blue  coat  was 
so  touching  and  child-like,  that  Bar- 
ron could  not  speak  the  protest  which 
rose  to  his  lips.  Besides,  if  Peter  had 
to  exert  himself  to  order  and  fit  a  new 
coat  he  might  rebel,  and  give  up  the 
project  altogether.  So  he  held  his 
peace,  reflecting  that  there  might  be  no 
law  against  blue  after  all.  He  did  not 
know  how  criminal  his  silence  was,  for 
he  was  but  a  man,  and  had  never  been 
married  before. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found 
cause  to  regret  his  silence.  The  bride- 
to-be  was  supported  by  the  presence  of 
her  sister,  who  had  given  up  a  position 
of  ease  as  a  countess'  companion  to 
fill  the  vacant  place  in  the  family  cir- 
cle. She  had  bright  eyes  and  a  quick 
tongue,  and  did  not  show  such  rever- 
ence for  her  new  brother  as  she  might 
have  shown.  Barron  was  continually 
at  war  with  her. 

"What  is  this  Mr.  Sand?"  she  asked 
pertly.    "What  is  his  work?" 

"Oh,  l^e's  a  Fellow,"  said  Barron. 

"Indeed!  That  is  very  lucid.  Is  he 
a  nice  fellow?" 

"He  is  a  Fellow  with  a  capital  F,  Miss 
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Pattie,"  was  the  rebuking  answer— "a 
Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's  College.  His 
work  is— is  anthropology." 

"And  what  is  that,  pray?" 

"Oh,  skulls,"  said  Barron— "skulls 
and  skeletons,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  He's  wonderfully  clever— so 
clever  that  the  St.  Gaston  people  give 
him  two  hundred  a  year  as  long  as  he 
remains  unmarried.  They  know  that 
marriage  spoils  clever  men,  so  they 
bribe  them  to  remain  single!" 

His  triumph  was  but  a  brief  one. 

"Has  anybody  ever  tried  to  bribe 
you  to  remain  single,  John?"  asked 
Miss  Pattie  icily;  and  John  was  so  de- 
moralized by  the  thrust  that  in  anoth- 
er moment  he  had  betrayed  the  secret 
of  Peter's  coat. 

The  minutes  that  followed  were  de- 
cidedly troubled  ones.  Dismay  suc- 
ceeded to  incredulity,  and  indignation 
to  dismay.  It  was  in  vain  that  poor 
Barron  pleaded  that  a  Master  of  Arts 
and  a  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's  might 
wear  any  coat  he  liked  at  any  wedding 
he  liked,  and  even  claim  to  set  the 
fashion.  He  was  told  that  the  idea  was 
an  outrage,  and  that  he  should  have 
placed  his  foot  upon  that  blue  coat  at 
its  first  appearance.  Miss  Pattie  de- 
clared that  she  would  never,  never 
walk  out  of  church  on  a  blue  coat- 
sleeve,  and  that  her  brother  Charles 
must  be  asked  to  act  as  groomsman  in- 
stead of  that  Fellow.  Then  Barron 
said  that  he  would  prefer  to  walk  into 
church  with  Peter  in  a  blue  coat  than 
with  any  other  living  man  in  a  black 
one.  So  the  matter  was  left,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  the  groomsman  might 
be  smuggled  into  a  more  suitable  gar- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  wedding. 

"It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  him,"  said 
Miss  Pattie,  "if  he  brings  that  coat 
down  here." 

"Oh,"  said  Barron.  "What  will  you 
do?" 

"I  shall  simply  look  at  him,'^  was  the 
quiet  reply.    "That  is  all.'' 


Barron  thought  it  might  prove  to  be 
quite  enough,  for  Miss  Pattie's  eyes 
had  remarkable  powers  of  express- 
ing the  colder  emotions.  He  felt  sorry 
for  his  friend,  but  was  utterly  help- 
less. 

On  the  eve  of  the  wedding  Petfer 
came,  and  Barron  introduced  him  to 
the  bride's  relatives.  While  the  grooms- 
man was  nervously  congratulating  the 
bride,  he  was  himself  forced  to  admit 
to  Miss  Pattie  that  the  dreaded  coat 
had  come,  and  would  certainly  make  its 
appearance  in  church.  Her  eyes 
flashed  dangerously. 

"Very  well,"  she  said;  "you  know 
what  I  promised;"  and  she  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  working  out  her 
vengeance. 

This  was  at  supper,  when  Peter  sat 
facing  her.  When  he  addressed  her 
she  answered  coldly  and  without  in- 
terest; if  he  glanced  in  her  direction 
he  met  a  look  of  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt which  even  a  scientist  could 
scarcely  have  mistaken.  Barron 
watched  the  play,  at  first  in  fear,  but 
afterwards  in  surprise.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  Peter  did  not  suffer  as  he 
should  have  suffered.  He  certainly  be- 
came more  silent,  but  the  glances  he 
returned  to  the  enemy  were  entirely 
free  from  confusion. 

"You  don't  seem  to  hurt  him,"  said 
Barron  at  last.    "What  is  wrong?" 

"There's  nothing  wrong,"  was  the 
sharp  retort.  "He  is  unusually  stupid, 
that  is  all." 

Barron  laughed.  "Nothing  of  the 
kind,"  he  said.  "He  is  looking  at  you 
continually,  and  perhaps  you  notice 
that  his  interest  is  visibly  increasing. 
Don't  flatter  yourself,  Pattie;  please, 
don't.  He  is  simply  studying  the  for- 
mation of  your  head,  for  anthropologi- 
cal purposes.  Peter  has  a  mania  for 
skulls." 

After  that  blow  Barron  retreated 
with  honor,  and  bore  the  groomsman 
with  him.    They  spent  an  hour  before 
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sleep  in  going  over  the  duties  of  tlie 
morning,  Peter  malting  furtlier  notes 
in  liis  book,  with  a  face  of  unexpected 
interest  and  earnestness.  When  this 
was  done  he  said: 

"That  young  woman.  Miss  Pattie,  has 
a  fine  pair  of  eyes,  John." 

"Yqs?"  said  Barron  expectantly. 

"Yes,  I  saw  her  looking  at  this  old 
coat  of  mine.  It  is  certainly  faded, 
thoughv  I  have  never  noticed  it  before, 
and. perhaps  she  thought  I  intended  to 
wear  it  to-morrow.  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  brought  my  blue  one — I  am  sure 
she— I  mean  you— will  like  it." 

What  was  coming  to  Peter?  Barron 
gazed  at  his  pleased  and  contented  face 
in  growing  amazement.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  Miss  Pattie  had  worked 
this  sudden  change?  Here  was  retri- 
bution indeed! 

"John,"  said  the  anthropologist  a  lit- 
tle more  hesitatingly,  a  little  nervous- 
ly, "I  believe  there  is  an  old  custom— 
a  groomsman's  privilege — to— to — hem 
—to  kiss  the  bridesmaid." 

"Eh?"  cried  Barron;  "the  bride,  you 
mean,  not  the  bridesmaid.  You  kiss 
the  bride." 

"Oh,"  said  Peter,  "the  bride,  is  it— 
not  the  bridesmaid?  I  see;"  and  it 
seemed  to  Barron  that  his  face  had 
fallen  a  little.  But  his  own  amaze- 
ment was  so  great  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly take  notice.  He  tried  to  imagine 
how  Pattie  would  look  if  Peter  tried  to 
carry  out  his  mistaken  idea  of  the  old 
custom,  and  he  wished  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  had  left  the  thing  alone. 
Then  he  said  "Good-night"  to  Peter, 
and  hastened  away  to  his  own  room  to 
laugh  in  peace. 

In  the  morning  Peter  appeared  in  the 
dreaded  coat.  It  was  a  dark  blue,  and 
he  was  so  pleased  with  the  effect  that 
Barron,  who  had  prepared  another  coat 
for  him,  could  not  find  courage  to  de- 
stroy his  illusions.  "After  all,"  he 
thought,  "Peter  looks  very  neat;  it  is 
to  be  a  very  quiet  wedding,  and  every- 


thing will  be  over  in  half-an-hour."  So 
he  actually  congratulated  him  upon  his 
appearance,  and  nerved  himself  to 
meet  the  consequences. 

The  carriage  took  them  to  the  church, 
where  they  prepared  to  wait  in  the 
vestry  until  the  bridal  party  should  ar- 
rive. There  Barron  spent  a  few  anx- 
ious moments  in  reminding  Peter  of 
his  various  duties.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  a  sudden  and  startling  thought  oc- 
curred to  him. 

"Peter,"  he  exclaimed,  "have  you 
the  ring?" 

"What  ring?"  cried  Peter,  astound- 
ed.    "No— upon  my  word— I  haven't!" 

The  bridegroom  said  something  un- 
der his  breath.  He  had  not  given  the 
ring  into  Peter's  charge  on  the  previous 
night,  fearing  that  he  might  leave  it 
behind  him,  and  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment that  horrid  coat  had  so  troubled 
his  mind  that  the  matter  had  quite  es- 
caped him.  The  ring  had  been  for- 
gotten! 

He  made  a  rapid  calculation.  His 
house  was  not  far  off,  and  the  missing 
article  could  yet  be  obtained.  It  was 
true  that  the  bride  would  arrive  direct- 
ly, but  if  Peter  made  an  effort  he  might 
return  with  the  ring  by  the  time  it 
would  be  needed. 

"Run!"  he  said— "run!  You  know 
where  it  is— in  my  writing-desk.    Run!" 

Peter  did  not  wait  for  further  in- 
structions. He  caught  up  the  nearest 
hat— which  happened  to  be  Barron's— 
and  rushed  out  by  a  side-door.  There 
was  no  vehicle  within  callr  and  he 
could  not  go  in  search  of  one.  Clapping 
Barron's  hat  over  his  brows,  he  tore 
away  through  the  quiet  churchyard, 
the  tails  of  his  blue  coat  flying  behind 
him. 

When  he  reached  the  house  he 
knocked  twice  without  effect.  Then 
he  perceived  that  every  one  must  have 
gone  to  the  church,  and  turned  in  de- 
spair and  helplessness.  As  he  turned  he 
saw  that  one  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
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dows    had    been    left    unhasped    and 
slightly  open. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
He  gave  a  furtive  glance  up  and  down 
the  silent,  sunny  street,  and  then 
pushed  the  sash  higher.  There  was  an 
awkward  scramble,  and  the  hat  was 
crushed  against  the  top  of  the  window. 
In  a  moment  more  he  was  safely  inside. 

The  desk  was  found,  but  it  was 
locked.  In  his  agitation  Barron  had 
never  thought  of  giving  him  the  keys. 
Peter  looked  about  him  once  more, 
picked  up  a  poker,  and  with  one  or 
two  blows  destroyed  the  lock. 

There* was  the  ring,  all  ready  in  its 
case.  There,  also,  was  Barron's  pocket- 
book,  which  had  been  forgotten  like 
the  ring.  Peter  grasped  the  articles, 
and  was  turning  to  fly,  when  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  policeman  I 

It  was  a  painful  meeting.  The  offi- 
cer had  observed  Peter's  furtive  entry, 
and  had  quietly  followed.  It  looked 
to  him  a  clear  case  of  daylight  burg- 
lary, and  he  was  one  of  those  obtuse 
policemen  whose  convictions  it  is  im- 
possible to  move.  Peter  tried  to  ex- 
plain. 

"It's  a  wedding,"  he  cried,  "and  this 
is  the  ring.  I  came  back  to  get  it,  and 
they  are  all  waiting  at  the  church.  I 
am  the  groomsman." 

Then  came  the  tragedy  of  the  coat. 
This  policeman  knew  all  about  wed- 
dings, for  he  had  often  attended  at  the 
church  doors  in  an  official  capacity. 
He  had  observed  the  costumes  worn  on 
such  occasions,  and  he  had  never  seen 
a  groomsman  in  a  blue  coat.  He  shook 
his  head  stubbornly. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  he  said;  "but 
I  can't  take  it,  sir.  You  must  walk  to 
the  station  with  me.    It's  close  by." 

Peter  saw  the  argument  was  vain. 
The  entry  by  the  window,  the  broken 
lock,  the  pocket-book,  and,  although  he 
did  not  know  it,  the  blue  coat  were 
all  against  him.  By  this  time  the  cere- 
mony must  have  begun,  and  perhaps 


they  were  waiting  for  the  ring.  With 
an  exclamation  of  rage  and  despair,  be 
hurled  both  ring  and  pocket-book  into 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 

At  the  church,  however,  matters  had 
gone  perfectly.  Barron  soon  decided 
that  Peter  must  have  got  into  difficul- 
ties, and  then  discovered  the  keys  of 
the  desk  in  his  own  pocket.  Making 
the  best  of  the  case,  he  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Pattie's  "brother  Charles" 
as  groomsman,  sent  him  to  borrow  a 
ring  from  one  of  the  ladies,  and  then 
went  to  meet  the  bride,  fully  provided. 
Everything  ran  smoothly  after  that 
until  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the 
bride's  home  for  the  breakfast. 

From  there  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
look  for  Peter,  and  just  as  the  break- 
fast had  begun  the  missing  groomsman 
made  his  appearance.  What  he  had 
suffered  during  the  course  of  his  ad- 
venture no  one  would  ever  know,  but 
there  was  in  his  face  a  mingling  of  un- 
utterable emotions.  Hatless,  dusty, 
hot,  and  dishevelled,  he  stepped  into 
the  room,  and  stared  about  him.  But 
his  chief  emotion  was  anxiety. 

"Good  gracious,  my  dear  fellow!" 
cried  Barron,  "where  have  you  been? 
What  is  the  matter?  Come  and  sit 
here." 

Peter  came.  He  looked  at  the  faces 
of  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  saw  that 
all  was  well.  Then  he  wiped  his 
brows,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It  is  all  right,  then?"  he  said  husk- 
ily. "I  have  been  in  a  terrible  state- 
thought  you  couldn't  get  on  without  the 
ring." 

He  spoke  so  strangely  that  a  smile 
appeared  on  several  faces.  One  of 
those  at  the  head  of  the  table,  however, 
did  not  smile.  She  was  looking  into 
Peter's  face,  and  it  was  her  voice  that 
murmured,  "Poor  fellow!"  Barron 
heard  it,  and  wondered. 

The  groomsman  took  his  seat,  and 
told  his  curious   story.     It  could  not 
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have  been  expected  that  the  poor  an- 
thropologist would  be  a  good  story- 
teller; but  here  was  a  surprise  for  all. 
Peter  had  been  shalien  out  of  himself; 
he  spoke  with  simple  feeling  and  in- 
dignation; his  words,  his  gestures, 
moved  every  one  to  sympathy.  The 
scientist  had  emotions,  in  spite  of 
science. 

"Imagine  the  position,"  he  said. 
"The  bridegroom  waiting  for  the  ring 
which  I  had  been  trusted  to  get— and 
the  policeman  immovable,  inflexible! 
My  dear  Barron,  I  was  wild— I  would 
have  done  anything— I  would  have  giv- 
en a  fortune — I  would  have  given  up 
my  Fellowship— to  get  away!  ...  I 
would." 

He  paused  for  breath.  Every  eye  was 
upon  him;  every  sound  was  hushed. 

"The  inspector,"  he  said,  "was  a  lit- 
tle more  reasonable,  and  thus  I  am 
here.  That  policeman  must  have  been 
a  little  mad,  I  believe.  I  could  not  quite 
make  out  his  explanation;  but  it  seems 
that  one  of  his  excuses  for  arresting 
me  was  my  coat— my  coat!  It  is  most 
extraordinary!" 

Then,  of  course,  every  one  looked  at 
Peter's  coat,  and  saw  that  it  was  blue 
beneath  the  dust.  Barron  glanced  at 
Miss  Pattie,  and  she,  perceiving  his 
meaning,  remembered  her  threat.  She 
looked  at  Peter  Sand  once  more,  for 
the  third  time. 

There  was  no  ridicule  now,  no  con- 
tempt. Peter's  face  was  flushed;  his 
eyes  were  bright.  Miss  Pattie  saw  in 
his  countenance  something  that  caused 
her  own  to  soften,  to  change.  She  saw, 
perhaps,  an  old  Peter,  the  one  who  had 
been  Barron's  friend  and  had  won 
Barron's  faith  and  loyalty  long  ago— 
the  plain,  unselflsh  Peter,  who,  during 
the  whole  of  this  unhappy  adventure, 
had  not  given  one  thought  to  himself. 
pr  perhaps  she  saw  in  his  face  the 
Peter  of  a  possible  future,  when  some 
poft  hand— a  woman's  hand— should 
J^ave.   brushed  away  the  dust  of    his 


studies,  and  sent  him  forth,  neat  and 
burnished,  to  face  the  world  again. 

Then  Peter,  in  the  silence,  looked  up 
also,  and  his  eyes  met  hers.  For  a 
moment  they  gazed  at  one  another,  and 
for  the  second  time  that  day  Peter 
Sand's  Fellowship  became  a  very  small 
thing.     Then  the  incident  was  over. 

"Well,  upon  my  word!"  muttered 
Barron,  who  had  seen  it  all.  "Upon  my 
word!" 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  everything 
came  about  through  the  blue  coat.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that.  Miss  Pattie  would 
have  paid  no  more  attention  to  Peter 
than  to  any  other  fusty  scientist,  and 
Peter  would  never  have  been  led  to  ob- 
serve her  eyes.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  coat,  Barron  would  not  have  for- 
gotten the  ring,  Peter  would  have  had 
no  need  to  break  into  a  house,  the  po- 
liceman would  have  had  no  reasonable 
cause  to  doubt  his  explanation.  Furth- 
er, but  for  the  coat  Miss  Pattie  would 
never  have  given  Peter  that  second 
glance  which  moved  her  sympathy  for 
him,  or  that  third  glance  which  laid 
bare  to  her  quick  eyes  his  simple,  unsel- 
flsh heart  and  the  possibilities  that  lay 
beneath  the  dust. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  When  the  Fellow  reached 
home  that  night  he  sat  up  to  a  late  hour, 
calculating  what  amount  annually  he 
would  be  worth  if  he  lost  his  Fellow- 
ship! When  he  had  settled  this  ques- 
tion he  shook  his  head  in  a  doubtful 
way,  and  took  down  from  a  shelf 
those  packets  of  manuscript  which 
were  the  beginning  of  his  "Epoch  of  the 
Mastodon."  They  had  been  neglected 
for  two  years,  but  from  that  hour  he 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  add- 
ing to  and  revising  them. 

He  also  developed  socially,  paying 
frequent  visits  to  Barron  under  the 
plea  that  it  was  well  to  keep  sight  of 
an  old  schoolfellow,  and  that  he  was 
greatly  beneflted  by  change  of  scene. 
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:It  was  observed  that  after  each  visit 
;lie  showed  signs  of  further  develop- 
,ment  in  the  form  of  increased  activity. 
In  six  months  he  looTied  as  many  years 
ijounger. 

.  His  boolv  went  to  press,  and  he  visit- 
-ed  Barron  still  more  regularly.  He  had 
-found  a  friend  there,  he  said,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  it,  and  who  de- 
-sired  to  see  the  proofs.  It  may  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  a  chair  of  Anthropology 
•was  founded  at  the  new  Hexminster 
.University. 

...  The  "Epoch  of  the  Mastodon"  made 
&  great  mark  in  scientific  circles,  where 
it  is  still  regarded  as  a  standard  work. 

•    Chambers's  Journal. 


The  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
chair  at  Hexminster  was  the  author 
of  that  book,  a  neat  and  scholarly  fel- 
low—they write  it  Fellow— whom  few 
even  of  his  enemies  would  have  called 
a  fossil.  He  was  elected  almost  unan- 
imously, and  on  the  next  day  told  his 
admiring  landlady  that  he  had  re- 
signed his  Lectureship  and  his  Fellow- 
ship, that  he  was  now  Professor  Sand 
of  Hexminister,  and  that  he  was  about 
to  be  married. 

He  also  intimated  that,  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  his  bride,  he  had  vis- 
ited his  tailor,  and  had  ordered  a  new 
coat.    It  was  to  be  a  black  one! 

W.  E.  Cule. 
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MODULATIONS   UPON  A  VERY  ANCIENT  THEME. 


-  We  had  been  looking  at  the  Chrysa- 
lis: it  was  May.  "The  Pupa,"  the  Nat- 
ruralist  called  it;  "for,  you  see,"  he  said, 
•^'Mousie,  there's  no  gilding  about  this 
Jittle  gingerbread-colored  mummy." 

-  But  for  Mousie  it  had  been  The 
,Chrysalis  all  the  winter,  ever  since  the 
;«normoUs  green  caterpillar  from  the 
^ritet  arbor  had  burrowed  in  the 
•mould  of  his  box.  He  had  stripes  on 
rhim  of  lilac  and  white,  like  very  slen- 
•der  petals  of  the  Tulip  now  blowing 
4n  Mbusie's  garden— pale  rosy-lilac  pet- 
^als  edged  with  white,  over  smooth 
clean  leaves  of  delicate  waxy  green. 

"That  is  his  flag,"  she  explained.  "T 
planted  it  when  he  burrowed  and  I 
Vondered  which  would  come  out  first." 
•  But  the  Chrysalis  had  been  dug  up 
out  of  his  earth  (and  not  planted  again 
like  the  Tulip).  He  had  been  wintered 
in  moss  in  a  matchbox,  and  pinched 
now  and  then  to  make  him  wag  his  tail. 
How  often  this  visible  sign  of  life  had 


been  sought  for  as  an  aid  to  Mousie's 
faith,  she  alone  knew.  It  thrilled  her 
strangely.  The  doubt  that  he  might 
possibly  be  dead  would  overpower  the 
-fear  of  killing  him:  the  slow  remon- 
strant wriggle  under  pressure  sent  a 
shudder  of  exultation  through  all  her 
nerves;  an  ecstasy  of  assurance  uplift- 
ed her:  it  was  for  her  as  the  miracle  of 
the  Liquefaction. 

Just  lately  the  Chrysalis  had  been 
losing  his  glossy  brown  brightness. 
His  complexion  had  grown  dry  and  dull 
and  blackish.  The  miracle  was  with- 
held. Was  he  dead?  Mousie's  uncle, 
the  Naturalist,  had  been  invited  to  In- 
spect him  and  advise:  he  knew  every- 
thing about  all  living  creatures.  Miss 
Bryant  (B.Sc),  Mousie's  governess, 
^nd  I  were  admitted  as  sympathetic 
onlookers.  We  sat  in  the  gallery  win- 
dow. The  tenant  of  the  matchbox  was 
disclosed.  The  Naturalist  examined 
him  with  grave  cohsidei'ation. 
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"No,  Mousie,  he's  not  dead:  I  think 
he's  just  preparing  to  be  born:  he's  a 
moth  now,  and  this  old  skin  of  his  isn't 
his  skin  any  longer:  it  doesn't  grow  on 
him  as  it  did  when  he  first  appeared 
in  it;  it's  died  and  dried  away  from 
him,  and  you  can  touch  it  without  his 
much  feeling  it.  He'll  come  out  of  it 
in  a  day  or  two  altogether." 

*'He  looks  something  like  a  moth 
now,  doesn't  he.  Uncle  Ted?  You  can 
see  his  wings  and  legs  and  eyes  and 
horns,  and  his  trunk  in  a  pocket  out- 
side. But  his  wings  look  so  very,  very 
small.  Does  he  have  them  folded  up 
somewhere  inside  there?" 

"The  wings  and  the  feathers  and  all 
their  colors  are  there,  but  he'll  have  to 
make  them  grow  when  he  comes  out. 
They'll  spread  out  in  an  hour  or  two, 
like  a  leaf  or  a  flower  in  spring  when 
the  sap  is  rising.  He  forces  the  sap 
of  his  body  to  fill  and  expand  them: 
they  must  hang  straight  down  and  dry 
in  their  proper  shape,  and  then  the 
veins  grow  stiff  and  horny  and  hard, 
like  the  quills  of  a  bird  or  the  wooden 
frame  of  a  kite.  You  must  give  him 
plenty  of  room  to  hang  his  wings  in, 
and  leave  him  very  quiet  indeed  until 
that's  done,  for  if  you  disturb  his  at- 
tention or  fidget  his  wings  just  now, 
he  won't  be  able  to  get  them  nicely 
spread,  and  they'll  be  crumpled  or  de- 
formed when  they  dry." 

"He's  looked  just  the  same  as  this, 
like  a  mummy  of  a  moth,  you  know, 
all  the  winter,  ever  since  I  dug  him  up 
out  of  his  burrow.  Was  he  really  a 
moth  when  he  left  off  being  a  cater- 
pillar?'* 

"Well,  Mousie,  that's  just  a  question 
that  no  one  can  answer  for  you.  If 
any  one  could,  he  would  be  the  wisest 
man  in  the  world." 

I  looked  up  then  at  the  Naturalist. 
I  like  a  man  of  science  who  acknowl- 
edges definition  and  classification  to  be 
impossible.  I  was  conscious  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  him,  and  I  studied  his 


face  for  a  few  moments.  He  struck 
me  as  a  somewhat  uncommon-looking 
person,  and  yet  very  real  and  familiar; 
any  age,  by  his  appearance,  between 
thirty-five  and  fifty;  but  I  remembered 
that  he  had  taken  his  degree  just  be- 
fore I  had  matriculated  in  our  common 
University.  His  thick  arched  eye- 
brows were  drawn  up  into  his  fore- 
head, the  left  rather  higher  than  the 
other,  under  lines  almost  painfully  ex- 
pressive of  a  weariness  and  mental 
tension  of  which  his  general  manner 
gave  no  sign.  When  the  eyebrows  re- 
laxed, the  little  radiant  web  of  wrin- 
kles that  spread  outwards  from  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  explained  his  ac- 
ceptance with  children:  the  wide-set, 
clear,  dark  eyes,  the  short  high-bridged 
nose  and  low  forehead  were  hawk- 
like. The  chin  was  broad  and  straight 
and  the  jaw  square;  and  these,  with  the 
thick  flat  moustache  above,  suggested 
curiously  the  aspect  of  a  tortoise.  This 
fancy  of  resemblance  was  reinforced 
by  the  patience  of  the  liquid  wide-set 
eyes,  and  their  shining  assertion  of  vi- 
tality amid  the  wrinkles  of  his  sun- 
baked skin,  by  the  lean  dried  neck  with 
its  ridges  of  vein  and  sinew,  the  broad 
bowed  shoulders  and  strong  sluggish 
frame.  He  must  have  been  a  very  pow- 
erful man,  but  he  seemed,  I  thought, 
to  have  neglected  or  overdriven  his 
body,  and  now  to  inhabit  it  as  a  kind 
of  carapace,  hardly  more  a  part  of  him- 
self than  his  clothes.  My  fancy  was 
overdriven  a  little  here,  perhaps,  for 
his  handgrip  was  very  living  and  sym- 
pathetic; and  I  have  noticed  reason  to 
think  that  to  women  the  suggestion 
would  seem  unmeaning. 
"But  what  do  you  iUnk,  Uncle  Ted?" 
Mousie' s  eyes  were  wide— big,  round 
black  eyes  like  her  uncle's— and  their 
brows  had  a  harmonic  reminiscence  of 
his  in  their  arch  of  half -remonstrant  in- 
quiringness.  (They  ran  up  into  a  lit- 
tle tiny  downy  tuft  where  their  curves 
intersected  above  the  nose.) 
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"I  think  you  may  pretend  he  was  a 
moth  even  before  he  left  off  being  a 
caterpillar,  Mousie.  But  that  would  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  prove,  or  even  to 
make  sound  like  good  sense.  Anyhow, 
he's  not  done  very  much,  you  see,  all 
the  winter,  except  make  himself  a  new 
skin  and  some  feathers  under  this  old 
one." 

"He  made  himself  a  new  skin  once 
before,  when  he  was  a  caterpillar, 
when  he  was  much  smaller.  He  got 
very  sick  and  ugly  before  he  did  that, 
and  afterwards  he  grew  tremendously, 
just  like  his  wings  will  now,  I  suppose. 
I  should  think  he  must  hate  this 
old  shell  of  his  just  now,  shouldn't 
you?  I  think  I'd  rather  be  a  caterpillar 
than  a  chrysalis,  wouldn't  you.  Uncle 
Ted?" 

"I  sometimes  think  so,  Mousie.  It 
must  feel  splendid  to  have  such  a  lot 
of  appetite,  and  plenty  to  serve  for 
food  to  all  of  it.  But  even  the  cater- 
pillar couldn't  help  getting  sickly  at 
times,  when  he  was  growing  to  be  too 
big  for  his  skins;  and  at  last,  you  see, 
he  may  have  begun  to  find  out  that  he 
wasn't  really  only  a  caterpillar  after  all, 
and  that  must  have  made  him  more  un- 
comfortable than  ever.  You  see,  he 
must  have  found  that  fine  appetite  go- 
ing away  from  him  and  felt  that  he 
could  never  take  pleasure  in  privet- 
leaves  any  more,  and  he  could  not  im- 
agine what  there  could  be  left  then  to 
make  life  worth  living,  but  knew  only 
that  he  was  changing  willy-nilly  into 
something  else:  something  else  that 
still  was  somehow  more  really  himself 
than  his  great  jaws  and  his  fine  lil^c 
stripes,  and  his  ten  imitation  legs  along 
his  belly,  and  that  silly  swaggering 
horn  on  his  tail.  He  must  have  felt 
that  all  his  prestige  would  be  gone  if 
ever  he  should  lose  that  horn,  mustn't 
he?" 

"I  suspect  it  was  that,"  I  suggested, 
"that  used  to  trouble  his  mind  at  times 
before,  when  he  used  to  have  those  fits 


of  saying  his  prayers:  he  used  to  say 
his  prayers,  didn't  he?" 

Mousie  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
at  a  loss,  and  perhaps  a  little  dubious 
of  my  humor.    Then,  quickening: 

"Oh,  yes!  so  he  did!  I  remember! 
How  did  you  know?  He  used  to  lie 
out  on  a  twig  and  stay  quite  quiet 
just  as  if  he  were  kneeling,  with  his 
front  end  up  in  the  air  and  his  face 
bent  down  over  his  little  black  fore- 
claws.  He  folded  them  all  together  un- 
der his  chin,  just  like  one's  fingers. 
My  Drinker  moth  catties  that  I  had 
last  summer  never  used  to  do  like 
that." 

"No;  the  Drinkers  have,  no  doubt, 
got  less  conscience." 

"Do  you  know,"  went  on  her  uncle, 
"that  this  catty  that  was,  and  all  his 
relations,  are  nicknamed  the  family  of 
Sphinxes,  because  they  have  all  this 
habit  of  lying  with  heads  upraised  like 
the  Sphinx  in  the  sand  in  Egypt?  And 
you  see  they  have  a  secret,  too,  like 
that  Sphinx:  they  don't  know  them- 
selves what  it  is,  and  they  sit  think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking  to  find  it  out; 
and  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Olivier  says,  they 
pray." 

"What  do  they  pray  for,  uncle?" 

"Well,  Mousie,  perhaps  they  pray  for 
their  daily  bread;  but  I  think  most  like- 
ly not,  as  it  has  not  been  made  needful 
for  them  to  work  for  it.  I  think  they 
must  pray  that  a  kingdom  they  dream 
of  may  come:  a  wonderful  kingdom 
under  the  Evening  Star;  and  perhaps 
they  have  just  understanding  enough 
to  pray  that  they  may  some  day  be 
moths  in  it,  not  knowing  how  much 
they  are  really  moths  already.  And 
doubtless  it  is  after  those  times  of 
prayer  and  fasting  that  the  Sphinx 
does  know  best  what  he  is." 

"But,  uncle,  he  isn't  a  moth,  then, 
yet— not  really?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mousie,  that  he  is  not, 
when  you  say  really.  I  know  he  isn't 
one  that  you  can  see.  It  makes  one  light- 
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headed  to  be  always  trying  to  find  out 
exactly  what  things  are,  and  perhaps 
I'm  a  little  light-headed  about  this 
pupa.  But  you  could  have  seen  even 
with  your  eyes,  if  you'd  known  how  to, 
that  he  was  much  more  of  a  moth  than 
he  seemed  to  be  whilst  you  were  still 
calling  him  a  caterpillar;  if  you  looked 
at  him  closely,  for  instance,  when  he 
was  throwing  off  his  caterpillar  skin." 

"But  he'd  burrowed  then,  Uncle 
Ted;  I  couldn't  see  him." 

"Ah!  when  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  dig 
my  Sphinxes  up— I  kept  scores  of  all 
sorts  of  these  creatures— or  leave  them 
to  make  their  change  without  any 
earth  to  burrow  in,  poor  beasties;  and, 
indeed,  I  was  even  more  unkind  to 
them  than  that:  I  used  to  kill  a  good 
many  of  them  and  pull  them  to  pieces 
to  see  how  they  were  made  and  how 
they  grew." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Ted!  but  didn't  it  hurt 
them  dreadfully?" 

"I  think  it  may  have  hurt  them 
sometimes,  Mousie;  but  at  that  time 
I  didn't  care  much;  I  really  did  not 
consider  their  feelings  at  all,  any  more 
than  one  considers  the  feelings  of 
mutton.  The  knowledge  I  got  that 
way  was  mutton  and  beef  to  me  then. 
It  did  happen  that  the  best  way  to  Idll 
them  for  my  purpose  was  also  very 
quick,  and  probably  painless;  though 
sometimes  I  didn't  kill  them  at  all 
"^hen  I  wanted  to  find  out  just  how 
far  or  in  what  sense  they,  or  any  par- 
ticular part  of  them,  were  alive." 

"And  did  you?" 

"Well,  I  did  find  out  some  things  that 
no  one  else  seemed  to  have  noticed  be- 
fore, or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  put  into 
books;  and  so  I  put  them  into  a  book, 
which  I  am  sure  even  Miss  Bryant  has 
never  read,  although  it  was  a  very 
good  book  of  its  kind  in  its  own  day^" 

"I  have  read  it,"  said  Miss  Bryant. 
"I  don't  think  there's  been  anything 
since  to  supersede  it." 
.  "Ah?    I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  he  re- 


plied. "There  must  be  books  of  that 
sort,  if  only  to  prevent  others  from 
being  written,  and  the  work  being  gone 
through  again,  for  a  few  years  at  least. 
It  seems  probably  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  that  sort  of  death  for 
the  people.  In  any  other  sense  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  waste  of  time.  It's  a 
good  thing  to  get  such  work  done 
thoroughly  and  comprehensively  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  resources  within  one's 
reach,  so  as  to  stand  until  some  new 
method  becomes  available  which  shows 
that  one's  observations  were  defective 
and  one's  inferences  ingeniously  per- 
verse. Of  course,  that  does  not  matter 
in  the  least;  it  in  no  degree  diminishes 
the  value  of  one's  work  at  the  time  it 
was  done,  nor  if  it  did  not  happen 
would  the  work  have  seemed  at  all 
more  valuable.  I  don't  think  I  found 
out  anything  of  what  I  really  know 
about  living  creatures  by  the  studies 
I  embodied  in  that  book.  I  believe 
I'd  have  found  out  more  about  them, 
and  earlier,  if  I'd  never— and  yet  I 
don't  know— I,  being  I,  couldn't  learn 
things,  I  suppose,  any  other  way— any 
more  than  I  could  grow  without  beef 
and  mutton." 

Miss  Bryant  seemed  rather  impatient 
at  this  strain.  It  was  evident  that  she 
looked  up  to  the  Naturalist  as  a  high 
scientific  authority,  and  desired  that 
he  should  take  himself  seriously.  She 
protested  that  the  scientific  world 
would  have  lost  a  great  deal  if  he 
had  acted  all  his  life  on  such  scepti- 
cal and  nebulous  principles  (epithets 
mine). 

"I  think  very  likely  it  would  have," 
he  answered,  his  left  eyebrow  lifting 
slowly  into  his  forehead  as  he  contem- 
plated the  Chrysalis  in  its  matchbox 
between  his  fingers,  "the  scientific 
world  and  I  being  what  we  are.  And 
perhaps  it  is  only  fair,  too,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  if  the  caterpillar  had  not 
killed  and  mangled  privet,  a  very  in- 
nocent and  gracious  form  of  life,  full 
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of  delicacy  and  quiet  refresliing  dis- 
tanction,  had  not  littered  the  arbor 
table  with  ugly  droppings,  and  done 
generally  after  the  manner  of  his  kind 
as  a  vulgar  cankerworm,  the  world 
would  have  been  the  poorer  by  a  hawk- 
moth— a  romantic,  dashing  creature 
with  crimson  eyes,  in  soft  gray  fur  and 
satiny  pink  and  black,  with  a  most 
poetic  passion  for  twihght  and  dawn, 
and  no  appetite  except  for  dew  and 
nectar,  and  no  business  in  life  except 
to  make  love  and  be  mated." 

Mousie  caught  at  the  discourse  as  it 
swooped  once  more  within  the  range 
of  her  understanding. 

"Did  you  used  to  kill  your  moths  for 
your  collection  when  they  came  out? 
I  didn't  kill  my  Drinkers;  I  didn't  like 
to.  Some  people  kill  their  moths  with 
laurel-leaves,  and  some  in  a  vaseline- 
pot  with  a  kind  of  poison.  It's  no  use 
to  pinch  their  chests  like  butterflies. 
Does  that  hurt  them,  do  you  think, 
Uncle  Ted?" 

"Well,  of  course,  it's  better  not  to  want 
to  kill  them,  no  matter  whether  it  real- 
ly hurts  them  or  not.  You,  see,  it  would 
have  hurt  you  to  kill  your  Drinkers, 
and  I  quite  think  with  you  that  it's 
more  enjoyable  to  be  able  to  let  them 
go,  and  to  prefer  that  they  should  have 
their  little  flutter  in  the  evenings,  and 
touch,  if  only  for  a  moment,  some  illu- 
sion of  that  heaven  of  which  they 
dreamed,  than  to  wish  to  possess  their 
dead  bodies  stretched  out  and  pinned 
and  labelled  in  dusty  boxes.  But  it  is 
not  everybody  that  feels  like  that,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  good  reasons  why 
they  should  not.  Very  few  little  boys 
do,  to  begin  with,  a  great  many  grown- 
up people  only  come  to  understand  it 
partly,  and  some  never  understand  it 
at  all,  all  their  lives.*' 

The  Naturalist's  eyes  were  dwelling 
reflectively  on  the  cases  of  stuffed  rare 
birds  and  the  series  of  antelope-heads 
on  the  gallery  walls,  early  -trophies  of 
his  own  sporting  exploits  and  those  of 


Mousie's  father,  the  Squire.    He  went 
on  a  little  quickly: 

"But  if  you  were  to  watch  one  of 
these  fellows  when  he  is  making  his 
change  to  a  pupa,  you  would  see  that 
these  horns  of  his,  and  that  trunk,  and 
those  six  long  legs  that  are  packed 
away  so  neatly  between  his  wings,  and 
the  funny  little  stumpy  wings  them- 
selves, had  all  been  already  prepared 
under  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  out 
of  which  you  will  see  him  work  them 
very  carefully.  And  at  that  time  you 
can  detect  already  that  they  are  sepa- 
rate limbs  and  organs,  distinct  in  min- 
iature shapes,  but  moulded  out  of  uni- 
form pale  green  substance,  half -trans- 
parent—just  such  limbs  and  organs  as 
you  might  make  out  of  wax  if  you  were 
clever  enough  at  modelling— quite 
pulpy  and  almost  powerless.  What 
happens  during  his  winter  rest  is  this: 
The  pulpy,  almost  structureless  green 
stuff  of  these  limbs  rearranges  itself 
into  muscles  and  joints  and  shells  and 
claws  and  plumes,  and  eyes  that  can 
see  and  glow  and  a  proboscis  that  can 
probe  into  verbena-blossoms  and  suck 
up  honey,  and  antennae  that  can  tell 
him  wonderful  things  through  senses 
that  you  and  I  know  nothing  about: 
just  as  alum  or  sugar-candy  dissolved 
or  melted  will  build  themselves  up 
again  in  beautiful  crystal  forms.  But 
the  green  stuff  of  the  chrysalis'  limbs 
seem  very  much  more  clever  and 
highly  trained  than  the  molecules  of 
the  alum  or  sugar,  which  can  only  go 
through  a  few  little  common  tricks, 
and  seem  to  have  only  geometrical  no- 
tions of  art.  Well,  the  caterpillar,  if 
you  leave  him  undisturbed,  will  draw 
out  all  these  soft  organs  side  by  side, 
neatly  folded  together,  so  as  to  leave 
one  smooth  surface  over  all,  and  the 
clammy,  tnoist  outsides  of  them  cling 
together  and  harden  into  this  case  of 
horny  skin;  so  that  just  before  that 
happens,  and  before  this  hard,  smooth 
shell   has  disguised  what  is   forming 
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within  it,  he  really  looks  more  like  a 
moth  than  he  does  at  this  moment— just 
as  little  children,"  he  added,  musingly, 
"seem  sometimes  more  like  real  angels 
than  grown-up  people:  which  I  hope,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  not. 

"Your  tulip,"  he  went  on,  "has  a 
quicker  and  more  magical-seeming 
way.  The  green  stuff  of  the  long,  pale 
bud  looks  very  much  like  what  the  cat- 
erpillar was  made  of  when  he  changed. 
But  it  only  needs  a  few  hours'  sun  like 
this  for  the  tulip  to  call  up  the  fire  out 
of  its  heart  and  to  glorify  all  its  fibres 
till  they  shine  like  transparent  pearl 
and  living  rubies.  I  love  the  crimson 
tulips  best  myself;  they  are  so  proud  of 
the  splendid,  free  passion  that  trans- 
figures them  and  fills  them  up  for  an 
hour  to  be  their  perfect  selves.  I  think 
if  ever  I  were  to  fall  so  ill  as  to  be  un- 
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happy,  and  to  forget  altogether,  just 
one  of  those  red  tulips  in  the  sunlight 
would  remind  me  and  set  me  right 
again." 

The  Naturalist  was  talking  to  him- 
self. He  stopped,  smiling,  his  eyes  on 
Mousie's  face. 

"What  would  it  remind  you  of,  Uncle 
Ted?" 

"The  Sphinx's  kingdom,  Mousie,"  he 
answered,  "and  what  I  saw  there." 

This  ended  our  colloquy  over  the 
Chrysalis,  for  whom  the  consultation 
prescribed  undisturbed  repose  in  a 
good-sized  deal-chip  toybox,  on  the 
sides  of  which  the  emerging  hawk- 
moth  would  be  able  to  climb  clear  and 
hang  his  wings  at  ease. 

And  I  hope  he  escaped  the  cats;  but  I 
do  not  know. 

Sidney  Olivier. 


ALIQUID  AMORL 

I  heard  a  sailor  singing,  as  he  leant  against  the  shrouds; 
The  ocean  fled  beneath  him  and  above  him  flew  the  clouds; 
And  the  breezes  moaned  in  answer,  and  the  voices  of  the  main; 
"However  happy  Love  may  be,  the  core  of  Love  is  pain." 

The  breezes  learnt  the  burden  and  murmured  to  the  land; 
The  sailor's  wife  was  sitting  in  her  cottage  by  the  strand: 
And  when  she  heard  them  whisper,  her  heart  replied  again; 
"However  happy  Love  may  be,  the  core  of  Love  is  pain." 

They  left  the  woman  weeping,  and  hurried  to  the  town, 
Where  gallant  lads  and  ladies  were  walking  up  and  down; 
To  each  they  told  their  message,  and  all  confessed  it  plain; 
"However  happy  Love  may  be,  the  core  of  Love  is  pain." 


Then  hearken,  all  ye  lovers!    Be  mindful,  when  ye  meet, 
To  promise  naught  or  little  ere  this  proverb  you  repeat; 
Ye  surely  shall  have  proof  thereof;  ye  shall  not  speak  in  vain; 
"However  happy  Love  may  be,  the  core  of  Love  is  pain." 

F.  B.  Money-Coutts, 
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A  SUMMER  TRIP  TO  CHINESE  THIBET. 


There  are  many  summer  trips  that 
are  a  joy  in  the  remembering,  but  a 
trip  to  Chinese  Thibet  had  never  fall- 
en to  the  lot  of  any  European  woman 
before.  And  it  was  the  more  delight- 
ful, perhaps,  because  we  never 
thought  of  anything  of  the  kind 
when  we  started.  It  was  very  hot  in 
Chung  King,  the  beautiful  business 
centre  of  China's  westernmost  prov- 
ince, Szechuan,  too  hot,  we  thought. 
So,  while  we  yet  could,  we  secured 
four  bearer  chairs,  with  blue  cotton 
awnings  six  yards  long  over  each, 
after  the  manner  of  this  windless 
province,  and  with  bath-towels  to  bind 
round  our  heads  and  sun-hats,  and  dark 
glasses  and  all  that  following  that  is 
necessary,  whenever  one  travels  in 
China,  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
men,  we  were  carried  for  a  fortnight 
through  the  rich  agricultural  districts 
and  salt  wells  and  petroleum  springs, 
on  through  the  white  wax  country  to 
the  sacred  mountains  of  the  West.  To 
these  pilgrimages  were  made  long  be- 
fore Buddha  was,  and  pilgrims  go  in 
crowds  still  every  day,  all  ihe  year 
round,  the  Chinese  in  the  summer 
time  and  the  Thibetans  and  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  winter.  Mount  Omi  is 
over  ten  thousand  feet  high,  with  a 
precipice  said  to  be  a  mile  sheer  from 
its  summit,  from  which  you  look 
down  upon  the  overflowing  rivers  of 
China,  and  then  turning  north  see,  as 
if  set  upon  a  table  for  you  to  admire, 
the  snowy  giants  of  Thibet.  We  saw 
the  glory  of  Buddha  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  a  circular  rainbow  on 
the  clouds  below,  and  our  shadow  in 
the  midst,  which  the  pious  pilgrim, 
kneeling  on  1;he  edge  with  outstretched 
arms,  takes  to  be  Puhsien  riding  upon 
his  elephant  as  he  came  up  from 
India.      We    saw    the   bright   lights- 


will  o'  the  wisps,  we  supposed- 
sparkling  out  from  all  the  mountain 
side  at  night,  and  said  to  be  the  lamps 
of  Kiating  coming  up  to  be  lighted. 
We  also  saw  sunrises  and  sunsets, 
springing  out  of  bed  before  daybreak 
to  catch  glimpses  of  those  glorious 
snowy  mountains  of  Thibet,  with  the 
great  glaciers  glittering  on  their  sides. 
But  we  also  saw,  too,  many  wonder- 
ful cloud  effects.  Night  after  night 
the  mountain  resounded  with  thun- 
der, generally  below  us,  while  light- 
ning played  continuously.  And  the 
worst  of  living  on  a  mountain  summit 
is  that  it  is  such  a  climb  to  come  back 
again  when  you  go  out.  Our  quarters 
were  not  too  uncomfortable,  but  one 
small  room  for  living  and  sleeping 
in,  without  a  window  to  open,  like  a 
back  room  in  a  Canadian  log-hut, 
makes  one  restless  after  a  time. 

We  thought  we  would  gently  wan- 
der on  to  another  sacred  mountain, 
whose  flat  top  was  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape.  So  we  went 
down  into  what  is  called  the  Wilder- 
ness, where  there  are  wild  cattle  and 
wild  men,  and  wandered  on,  passing 
along  by  the  boundary  of  the  uncon- 
quered  Lolos  and  up  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ravine  I  have  seen  or  can  imagine, 
down  which  a  torrent  had  swept  but 
a  week  before  from  the  Sai  King  or 
Dry  Prayerbooks  Mountain,  to  which 
we  were  bound,  drowning  twenty-six 
people  in  one  hamlet  alone.  We  saw 
the  sole  survivor  selling  cakes,  and 
she  struck  us  as  possibly  wearing  on 
her  own  person  all  the  jewelry  of  the 
village,  so  bedizened  was  she.  Climb- 
ing the  Sai  King  was  rather  a  formid- 
able affair.  But  for  the  guidance  of  a 
young  priest  who  lived  on  the  top, 
and  who,  we  found  a.tterwards,  had 
lately  bought  it    all    with    funds    col- 
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lected    on  begging    expeditions,   from 
one  of  which    he    was    returning,  we 
never  should  have  reached  the  top  be- 
fore darkness  set  in;  and  in  the  darli 
no  man  would  dare  to  move  upon  the 
Sai  King.    For  not  only  are  there  all 
manner  of  wild  beasts,  but    the    path 
up  leads  along  the  narrow  edge  of  a 
col,  and  then  up  staircases  till  at  last 
you  arrive  at  three    ladders,    one    of 
twenty-seven  rungs,    before    you  find 
yourself    at    the    top    of    the    awful 
precipices  that  girdle  it  all  around,  in 
a  sort  of  park  with  firs  and.  rhododen- 
drons, the  latter  at  least  twenty  feet 
high,  with  moss  hanging    from    them 
in  garlands,  as     well    as  a  foot   deep 
upon  the  ground.      It    is    a  veritable 
boys'     paradise,    with     squirrels     and 
deer    and     birds     innumerable,    large 
very  sweet  white  strawberries  in  the 
greatest  profusion,    raspberries    ditto, 
currants      plentiful,      mushrooms      in 
bushels.        And     there     are     glorious 
views  from    the    brink  of    pre<!ipices, 
when     you     can     break      your      way 
through  the  rhododendrons    and    look 
over,    hearing    the    rivers    murmuring 
some  five  or  six  thousand  feet  below, 
and  seeing  the  Thibetan  summits  like 
a  sea  of  mountains.    But  I  have  men- 
tioned nearly  all  there  was  to  eat  on 
the  Sai    King    Shan,  and     our    room 
was  almost  more  cracks  than  room,  so 
that  we  shivered  inside  it  even  when 
almost  blinded  by  wood  smoke.    And 
when  the  wind  howled  and    the    rain 
poured    in  like    a  waterspout,  it    did 
occur  to  us  to  wonder  what  we  should 
do  if  one  of   the  ladders  were  carried 
away;    besides,    by    dint  of    thinking 
about    it,  that  going  down  those    lad- 
ders became  increasingly  terrible.      I 
had  paused  in  the  middle  coming  up, 
and    through    a    rift    in    the    clouds 
caught  a  sight  of  the  great  precipice 
to  the  north,  greater  even  than  that 
on  Omi,  and  we  found  ourselves  won- 
dering whether  it  would    be    wise  to 
look  down    and    see  it     all,    if    clear, 


when  descending.  When  we  had  got 
as  far  as  that,  it  seemed  more  prudent 
to  go  down  at  once.  And  it  was  then 
we  saw  from  the  bottom  the  great 
north  precipice,  that  is,  the  most  glo- 
rious east  end  of  a  world's  cathedral. 
Looked  at  from  where  one  will,  one 
could  not  but  feel  in  comparison  how 
poor  was  a  temple  made  with  hands. 
Yet  there  in  the  valley  six  thousand 
feet  below  are  the  chapel  and  priests^ 
house,  built  by  their  own  hands  with 
their  own  money  by  the  people  of  the 
wholly  Christian  village  of  Ta  Tien 
Tze.  And  there,  close  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  where  a  cord  used 
to  hang  over  the  precipice  to  get  down 
by,  is  the  cave  where  two  Buddhist 
sisters,  till  last  year,  lived  for  seven 
years  "to  purify  their  souls."  There 
is  a  little  platform  in  front  of  the  cave 
where  they  could  stand  and  look  out 
upon  the  glories  of  the  Creator's  han- 
diwork, if  so  minded.  Did  they  stand 
there,  those  two  sisters?  Did  they 
worship  there?  Did  they  in  the  end 
purify  their  souls?  Or  did  they  find 
it  was  a  mistake,  thus  retiring  from 
their  kind?  Their  father  used  to  send 
them  rice,  which  was  let  down  to 
them  by  the  cord,  and  a  stream  poured 
over  the  precipice  in  a  sort  of  water- 
fall hard  by.  And  they  only  went 
away  last  year  because  the  tidings 
came  of  their  mother's  death. 

Again  we  wandered  on,  or  rather 
walked  hard,  for  one  day  across  the 
mountains  till  we  came  to  a  village 
full  of  conquered  Lolos,  women  fear- 
less and  frank  as  .American  girls,  rid- 
ing or  walking  with  a  grace  I  have 
never  seen  equalled;  men  with  elabo- 
rate ceremonial  of  politeness,  but, 
alas!  too  much  given  to  the  delights 
of  drink.  We  would  gladly  have 
learned  more  about  them.  But  now 
we  heard  six  days  more  would  bring 
us  to  Ta  Chien  Lu,  in  Chinese  Thibet, 
and  all  our  following  were  wild  to  get 
there,    for  fur    coats    are    to    be    had 
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cheap  in  Chinese  Thibet,  and  fur 
coats  are  the  Chinaman's  ambition. 
We  wondered  if  it  was  worth  while 
to  go.  We  were  in  no  hurry  yet  to  get 
bacl£  to  Chung  King.  Our  last  news 
was  that  it  was  100°  in  the  shade 
there,  and  cholera  worse  than  ever. 
Thirty  thousand  people,  we  learnt 
afterwards,  died  of  it  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  it  was  worse  still 
at  Chen  Tu,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, by  which  we  had  purposed  re- 
turning. 

Not  at  all  particularly  anxious  for 
fur  coats,  not  at  all  distinctly  remem- 
bering what  we  had  read  of  Ta  Chien 
Lu,  we  decided  to  go  on  if  we  could 
get  ponies,  and  see  for  ourselves  if  it 
were  worth  while.  But  now  came 
the  difficulty.  With  ponies  grazing  all 
round  we  never  could  succeed  in  hir- 
ing one.  Certainly  they  were  very 
small,  and  we  very  big  by  compari- 
son. But  every  one  told  us  we  must 
get  ponies  at  Fulin.  So  to  Fulin  we 
pushed  on.  But  it  was  thirty-six 
miles  over  any  number  of  passes,  one 
seven  thousand  feet  high,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  a  little  short  of  it  that 
night;  next  day,  however,  we  got 
there  for  breakfast.  We  had  formed 
high  expectations  with  regard  to 
Fulin.  For  six  days  we  had  seen 
men  staggering  along  under  crushing 
weights  of  salt,  two  hundred  pounds 
to  each  man,  too  much  exhausted  by 
their  burdens  even  to  look  up.  And 
they  had  all  been  bound  for  Fulin. 
People  may  not  want  to  be  mission- 
aries in  China,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
European  could  travel  there  and  not 
wish  "to  undo  the  heavy  burdens."  I 
have  seen  no  beasts  of  burden  whose 
sufferings  have  so  moved  my  heart  to 
pity  as  these  salt  carriers.  Salt 
seems  such  a  hard,  tincompromising 
load,  and  it  was  so  pitiful  to  notice 
how  they  had  to  protect  it  from  being 
melted  by  the  sweat  that  streamed 
down    their    poor    backs.      Then    the 


passes  were  so  high,  and  the  paths  so- 
narrow  and  so  wild,  and  the  heat  so 
great.    It    seemed   as    if   any  human 
heart  must  break  if  it  contemplated 
beforehand  all    it  would    have  to  un- 
dergo to  carry  one  load  of  salt  from 
Kiating     to     Fulin.      Then,     however 
often    we    calculated    it,    what    they 
were  paid,  how  many  days  they  spent 
upon  the    journey,   how    many    days 
going  empty-handed    back,  we    never 
could  make  out  that  the  poor  carriers, 
were  any  the  better  off  at  the  end  of 
all  their  exertions.      Of    course    they 
must    be,  or    they    would    not    make 
them,  but  it  must  be  by  a  miserable 
pittance    indeed.      It    appeared    now,, 
too,     that     Fulin,     though     well-to-do 
enough,  was  but  the  distributing  cen- 
tre for  two  very  rich,  prosperous  val- 
leys   and    the     country    beyond,    and 
there  were  no  ponies  to  be  had  there. 
Later  on    in  the    day,  however,  when 
we  really  did  succeed  in  hiring  capital 
ponies,  we  no  longer  wondered  that  it 
was  difficult   to   get   any   for   such   a 
Journey    as    we    were    undertaking. 
For  what  road   there  had  ever  been 
had    been    carried    away    in     several 
places,  and  so  had  the  bridges.      The 
mountains    looked    exactly    as    if,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  saying,  a  drag- 
on had  really  turned  round  at  the  top, 
and  clawed  and  scored  and  gashed  the 
mountain  sides.    All  the  people  were 
going  to  market,  as  they  always  are 
in  Szechuan,  and    here  was   a   crowd 
busy    remaking   a  bridge   in  order   to 
get  over,  while  further  on  three  of  the 
strongest  men    of    the    company  had 
stripped,    and     holding     hands,    were- 
cautiously  trying  fording.      Then  the 
others    followed    their    example,    and 
for  a  moment  or  two  were  carried  off" 
their  legs  by  the  furious  stream.    The- 
hills  were  terrible,  and  clambering  up- 
one,  a  mule  in  our  company  fell,  and 
turning   over   and   over,    reached    the 
bottom  dead.      I    had    wondered    the 
moment  before  whether  my  tiny  pony- 
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could  make  the  final  effort  necessary 
to  reach  the  top  of  that  hill. 

After  Niton,  which   proclaims   on   a 
stone  tablet    that   it   is    the    western 
boundary  of  the  black-haired  (or  Chi- 
nese) race,  Thibet  seems  to  begin.. We 
climbed    a    pass    nine    thousand    feet 
high,  then  descended    again    for    five 
miles,  always  in  uninhabited  country 
full  of  fiowers.      Especially  lovely  in 
that     September     weather     was     the 
small  but  very  luxuriant  deep  purple 
convolvulus  twining  round  the  acacia 
mimosas.      Just  as  we  passed  out  of 
the  mist— it  was  unfortunately  always 
misty    at    the    tops    of    the    passes— 
we  met  a  Lama  quite  resplendent  in 
crimson  and  old  gold,  and  then  passed 
troops    of     men    carrying    brick    tea. 
One  man  carried  seventeen  bars,  each 
weighing    twenty    pounds,  others    fif- 
teen,  thirteen,   or  eleven.      A  boy  of 
fourteen,  or  ten,  even    one    of    seven, 
was    carrying,    the    latter    four    half 
bars,    poor    wee    child!    Just    as    we 
were     sorrowing    over    the     children, 
trees     glorious     with     coral     fiowers 
flashed  upon  our  sight.      And  on  the 
second    day    after    leaving    Nitou    we 
once  more  came  upon  the  great  Tung 
river,  by  the  side  of  which  we  had  trav- 
elled for  one   whole    afternoon,    sepa- 
rated by   it    from    the    Lolo    country. 
Never  a  boat  or  raft  upon  the  Tung, 
except  one  to  take  people    back    into 
Lolo  land  from  a  great  theatrical  per- 
:formance,  at  which    all  the    country- 
side had  mustered.    And  once  we  saw 
a  boat  by  the  side  of  it,  but  hauled  up 
high  and  dry.      It  was  a  round  skin 
boat,  for  all  the  world  just    like    the 
coracles  the  ancient  Britons  are  said 
to  have  used.     We  came  also  upon  a 
terrible  gully,  descending  by  a  severe 
slant  directly  into  the  river.  A  shower 
of     stones     was     almost     continually 
rattling    down,    mixed    with    a    little 
water;  every  now  and  then  the  show- 
er    slackened     somewhat,     and     then 
first  one  and  then  another  large  stone 


would  come  down,  wildly  bounding- 
from  side  to  side;  after  that,  the 
shower  would  be  stronger  than  ever. 
When  the  erratic  blocks  came  bound- 
ing down,  no  one  put  his  feet  in  the 
footprints  left  by  some  one  else  across 
the  shifting  torrent  of  stones  that 
here  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
great  brick-tea  road,  the  great  main 
road  between  Pekin  and  Lassa.  At 
other  times,  they  paused  behind  a  pro- 
jecting rock  to  watch  for  a  good  op- 
portunity, and  then  ran  for  it.  And 
the  usual  thing  seemed  to  be  to  laugh. 
Our  little  dog  had  its  misgivings  in  the 
middle  and  paused,  to  be  half  kicked, 
half  thrown  across.  For  it  was  an 
anxious  moment  for  our  carrying 
coolies  and  the  heavily  laden  brick- 
tea  men.  Meanwhile,  our  cook 
amused  himself  by  pitching  stones 
into  the  air,  and  it  was  eerie  to  ob- 
serve that  wherever  thrown,  and  how- 
ever often  they  bounded,  they  all  end- 
ed by  falling  into  the  deep,  swift 
waters  of  the  unnavigable  Tung. 

The  next  wonder  was  the  celebrated 
bridge  three  hundred  feet  long,  and 
with  hardly  any  drop  in  the  nine  iron 
chains  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Planks  were  laid  loosely  upon  the 
chains,  starting  up  at  each  of  the 
ponies'  steps,  and  the  whole  bridge 
swayed  like  a  ship  at  sea.  Two 
guardians  of  the  bridge  at  once 
rushed  forward  and  placed  their  arms 
under  mine  to  support  me  across, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  I  should  be 
frightened.  But  looked  upon  as  a 
yacht  pitching  and  tossing  the  bridge 
really  did  not  make  bad  weather  of 
it,  so  I  preferred  "to  walk  alone,  and 
to  notice  how  sea-sick  our  coolies 
looked  getting  over.  Just  at  that 
point  the  Tung  vividly  recalled  the 
Rhine  at  Basle,  but  with  probably  a 
greater  volume  of  water.  That  after- 
noon the  scenery  began  to  be  as  wild 
and  gloomy  as  we  had  anticipated, 
granite  mountains  increasing    in    size 
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and  narrowing  in  upon  us,  the  road 
talving  sudden  drops  down  precipitous 
gorges  of  four  or  five  liundred  feet, 
and  then  at  once  up  again.  There 
were  prickly  pears  all  about,  and 
pomegranate  trees  in  hedges,  the  air 
full  of  thyme  and  peppermint  and 
aromatic  scents.  Thibetan  villages, 
just  like  the  pictures,  were  visible  on 
the  other  left  bank  of  the  Tung;  two- 
storied  houses  with  tiny  holes  for 
windows,  and  door  uncomfortably 
high  up,  roofs  set  so  as  apparently  to 
let  in  a  free  current  of  air,  not  a  tree 
visible,  not  a  man  moving— 4;here  nev- 
er is  in  the  pictures.  Impossible, 
however,  to  get  across  the  Tung  to 
look  at  them,  and  when  isolated 
houses  were  visible  on  our  side  it  was 
always  in  inaccessible  eyries. 

The  little  pony  I  rode,  noit  one  of 
those  excellent  ponies  we  hired  the 
first  day  for  a  few  hours  only,  had 
come  down  twice  on  both  knees  with 
me  on  its  back.  It  was  evident  its  little 
legs  might  have  been  stronger.  And  as 
I  rode  along  these  granite  precipices 
my  hands  were  hot  with  terror,  until 
at  last  I  could  bear  no  more.  For 
some  time  beforehand  I  had  been 
looking  at  the  road  in  front,  curving 
round  two  headlands— granite  preci- 
pice above,  granite  precipice  below— 
thfi  road  overarched  by  the  rock,  and 
had  wondered  how  all  our  party 
would  get  by.  "We  met  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  coming  from  that  di- 
rection before  our  luncheon,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "I  know  it  because  I  counted 
them.  And  if  anything,  I  left  out 
some  when  the  road  was  too  alarm- 
ing. They  must  all  have  got  by  alive! 
And  all  these  brick-tea  men  now  com- 
ing along  with  us,  of  course  they  are 
all  intending  to  get  by  alive.  It  can't 
be  so  bad!"  But  it  was  of  no  use;  I 
could  not  ride  along  that  road  with 
the  pony  slipping  and  stumbling 
among  the  stones,  or  sliding  down 
the  little  descents  at  the  corners  with 
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both  its  hind  feet  together.  Yet  the 
road  was  good  for  those  parts,  being 
all  of  granite  and  painfully  chiselled 
out,  so  the  pony  boy,  a  most  lively 
youth  of  fifteen,  was  greatly  shocked 
at  my  dismounting. 

We  slept  that  night  where    the    Lu 
joins    the    Tung,    cutting    a    granite 
mountain  in    half    to  do    so,  the  half 
that  is  left    standing    towering    some 
three    or    four    thousand    feet    above 
our    heads.    The    Lu    Is    the    fullest 
glacier  stream  I  have  ever  seen.      It 
has  a  great  deal  more  water  to  carry 
along  than  the  Thames  at  Richmond, 
and  sometimes  it  is  compressed  into 
a  width  of  six  yards    with  a  tremen- 
dous   fall,    coming    straight,    we    are 
told,  from  a  lake  at   the  foot    of    the 
great  glacier  we  saw  first  with  such 
delight    from    the  summit    of    sacred 
Omi,  about   a  hundred  miles   away  as 
the  crofw  files.      All  day  we  rode  or 
walked  up  the    defile,  that    would  be 
too     solemn    but    for   this    rollicking 
glacier    stream   tumbling   head    over 
heels  all  the  way  down    it,  with  side 
cataracts  leaping  down  equally  over- 
full of  foaming  water,  equally  in  hot 
haste  to  reach  the  Tung.      The  road 
was  all  the  way  so  bad  that  at  last 
my  only     surprise    was    to  find    that 
there  were    places    the  ponies    could 
not  manage,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
they    had,  twice   in    five    minutes,  to 
ford  a  stream  with  the  water  well  up 
to  my  feet,  as     they  stumbled  among 
the  big  boulders  in  order   to    avoid   a 
bit  of  road  that  all  the  heavily-laden 
brick-tea     men     had     managed.        It 
seemed  too  absurd  that  those  ponies 
could  not.      But  at  last  the  pony-boy 
waved  his  arm,  as  if  to  say,  "There's 
Ta  Chien  Lu!    I've  got  you  there  at 
last!    You  can't  get  into  trouble  now, 
I  think,    along    what    we     call    that 
smooth  bit  of  road  in  front.      And  I 
wash  my  hands  of  you!" 

We  rode  on,  past  our  last  Thibetan 
bridge.    How  often  they  had  haunted 
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^  my  childhood's  dreams!  And  now  I 
saw  a  woman  seat  herself  astride  the 
stick  hanging  from  the  cord  drawn 
taut  across  the  stream,  and  resting 
one  arm  upon  a  very  smooth  piece  of 
bamboo  that  runs  along  the  cord, 
hold  with  the  other  hand  a  series  of 
loops  of  cords 'hanging  from  it,  and 
allow  herself  to  be  pulled  across.  1 
longed  to  do  likewise,  and  went  the 
length  of  seating  myself  on  the  stick, 
but  the  foaming  torrent  below  meant 
certain  death  if  one  could  not  hold  on, 
nor  did  I  know  at  all  what  reception 
the  Thibetan  men  on  the  other  side 
might  give  me,  so  I  got  off  again. 
People  say  it  is  easy  enough  to  go  as 
far  as  the  slope  of  the  cord  is  down- 
wards, but  very  hard  to  pull  oneself 
up  the  other  side,  and  that  just  at  the 
centre  the  impulse  to  let  go  is  almost 
overmastering.  We  passed  flagstaffs 
with  lettered  pieces  of  cloth  hanging 
from  them  inscribed  with  prayers, 
passed  rocks  with  prayers  chiselled  on 
their  smooth  surfaces,  into  the  little 
frontier  town  at  the  junction  of  three 
valleys  with  granite  moxmtains  hem- 
ming it  in  all  round;  one  terminat- 
ing in  a  sharp  little  granite  pyramid 
quite  a  feature  in  the  view,  and  in 
what  looked  exactly  like  a  fortress 
with  three  big  cannon  pointed  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

We  had  already  met  one  most  ex- 
citing party  of  Thibetans,  the  men 
fine-looking,  one  even  more  than  that, 
the  women  rosy  and  pleasant-faced 
and  very  short-skirted,  but  evidently 
all  thinking  it  an  excellent  joke  not 
to  let  me  see  them,  and  such  fleet 
mountaineers  that  though  I  ran,  I 
could  not  keep  up  with  them,  and 
they  were  all  out  of  sight,  merrily 
laughing,  before  we  had  half  seen 
them.  But  now  at  Ta  Chien  Lu  far 
more  wonderful  i>eople  became  visi- 
ble. It  was  as  if  every  wild  tribe  on 
the  borders  of  China  were  represent- 
ed, with    a  piece  of   the   garment    of 


each  patched  into  the  garment  of 
every  other.  And  in  and  out  among 
them  strode  the  Lamas,  one  arm  and 
shoulder  bared,  like  Roman  senators 
in  dull  red  togas,  their  arms  folded 
and  their  attitude  defiant.  A  beggar- 
passed  singing,  with  a  face  like  Irv- 
ing's,  only  glorified.  He  had  bare 
feet,  but  his  face  was  sublime.  Then 
strode  by  what  looked  like  a  tall 
Highlander,  with  a  striped  garment  of 
many  colors  draped  round  him,  boots, 
of  soft  woollen  coming  to  the  knee, 
and  edged  with  a  coarse  stuff  of  brill- 
iant red  and  yellow.  Next,  two  wild- 
looking  men,  with  blue  hats  that  were 
hats  and  hoods  all  in  one,  slouched 
upon  their  heads,  a  red  disc  in  the 
centre  of  each,  their  most  luxuriant 
hair  in  innumerable  very  fine  plaits, 
twisted  round  and  round,  and  fast- 
ened at  one  side  with  large  red  and 
yellow  rings.  Thibetan  women  with 
fine  rather  Irish  features,  black  eyes- 
and  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks,  were  smil- 
ing on  us  from  the  doorsteps,  their 
hair  plaited  with  a  red  cord  and 
twisted  in  a  most  becoming  coronet 
round  their  heads.  They  had  large 
silver  ear-rings  with  red  coral  drops,, 
red  cloth  collars  fastened  by  large 
silver  clasps,  always  a  lump  of  coral 
in  the  middle,  and  two  large  tur- 
quoises, one  on  either  side.  They  had 
silver  chatelaines  hanging  at  their 
sides,  though  often  only  a  needlebook 
on  the  chatelaine,  large  silver  brace- 
lets and  strings  of  coral  beads  on. 
their  arms,  and  their  fingers  covered 
with  enormous  rings. 

Every  one  looked  at  us  and  smiled. 
Could  anything  be  more  different, 
from  the  reception  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  a  Chinese  city?  Every  one 
looked  at  us  as  if  to  say,  "Are  you  not 
glad  to  have  got  here?"  We  felt  more- 
and  more  glad  every  minute,  but  a  lit- 
tle bewildered,  too.  It  was  all  so 
strange,  the  streets  were  so  full  of 
corners  and  of  strange-looking  people,. 
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all  looking  and  smiling  at  us.  And 
they  seemed  to  go  on  for  ever.  When 
were  we  going  to  arrive  really? 

But  when  we  reached  the  Kung 
Kwan,  where  Baber  stayed  and  Mr. 
Rockhill  and  all  the  foreigners,  where 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and  Mr. 
Pratt  were  shut  up  as  it  were,  the 
place  looked  so  forbidding  we  hesi- 
tated to  enter,  till  reassured  by  hear- 
ing the  strident  tones  of  our  Chinese 
boy  inside.  The  rooms  actually  up- 
stairs—a.f\j&v  we  had  gone  up  the 
staircase,  embedded  in  filth  and  hair- 
were  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  al- 
most as  good  as  an  attic  in  a  Lon- 
don East  End  lodging-house  at  first 
sight.  Buttered  tea  was  served  at 
once,  and  before  many  minutes  were 
over  the  lady  of  the  inn,  a  very  hand- 
some Thibetan,  had  invited  me  to  a 
little  repast  in  her  private  room.  Tea 
buttered,  of  course— and  really  very 
good— Thibetan  cheese  like  very  frCsh 
cream-cheese,  and  tsamba,  which  is 
excellent  when  kneaded  into  a  ball 
with  buttered  tea.  Lamas  strode  in 
and  out  of  the  courtyard  and  stared, 
swinging  praying-wheels.  All  man- 
ner of  men  and  women  looked  in.  It 
was  quite  enough  to  sit  at  the  window 
and  look  down  at  the  kaleidoscope  be- 
low, for  every  one  seemed  to  come  in 
and  give  us  a  glance.  And  that  was 
just  what  we  wanted  to  do  to  them. 
But  they  would  not  sell  their  praying- 
wheels,  and  the  Lamas  would  not  let 
me  look  at  their  amulets .  which  they 
carry  on  their  breasts  in  square  cases 
sometimes  becrusted  with  turquoises. 
Surely  never  was  there  a  people  more 
bejewelled.  The  dirtiest  man  we  saw 
would  have  a  jewel  or  two  stuck  in 
his  hair,  and  as  likely  as  not  a  huge 
ring  on  his  finger. 

There  were  five  flagstaffs  hung 
with  prayers  on  our  inn,  besides  a 
long  cord  hung  with  them,  stretched 
across  the  roof.  People  were  mutter- 
ing   ''Om    mani  padmi  hum,"    as    they 


passed  along  the  street,  and  as  the 
last  sound  at  night  was  the  Lamas* 
trumpet  calling  to  prayers,  so  we 
were  aroused  before  dawn  by  the 
men  in  the  room  below  us  reciting 
continuously,  "Ow  mani  padm,i  hum," 
over  and  over  again  for  two  hours  at 
least.  One  began  to  say  to  oneself: 
"The  jewel  is  in  the  lotus"— a  pretty 
saying  enough,  which  might  mean 
anything.  But  alas!  we  could  see  no 
more  of  the  Thibetans  at  their  devo- 
tions. At  the  first  Lamaserai  we  vis- 
ited the  temple  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  Lamas  signified  by  gestures  that 
no  key  could  be  found  to  open  them. 
They  were  not  uncivil  there,  although 
peremptorily  forbidding  me  to  use  my 
eye-glass  till  they  had  themselves  ex- 
amined it  to  see  what  effect  it  might 
have  on  the  brilliantly  colored  pict- 
ures in  the  temple  and  porch.  They 
also  forbade  me  to  photograph,  yet  al- 
lowed me  to  do  it  in  the  end,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  my  going  upstairs  to  get 
a  better  place  for  the  camera.  There 
I  saw  that  the  door  of  each  Lama's 
room,  giving  on  the  colonnade  run- 
ning round  the  courtyard,  was  locked 
and  padlocked  with  a  padlock  of  such 
portentous  size  as  to  suggest  many 
thoughts.  Only  one  door  downstairs 
had  been  open,  where  a  very  small 
Lama  was  repeating  his  lessons  out 
of  what  looked  like  a  most  beautifully 
written  and  illuminated  book;  for,  the 
paper  in  the  window  being  torn  out, 
we  could  see  all  over  the  room,  which 
looked  like  a  particularly  dirty  dilapi- 
dated stable.  But  when  I  asked  the 
small  boy's  leave  to  go  in,  wishing  to 
examine  his  book,  he  sprang  to  the 
doorway,  and  the  attitude  into  which 
he  threw  himself,  forbidding  me  to 
enter,  was  superb.  It  said  "Avaunt, 
Satanas!"  and  indicated  that  all  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  would  fall  if  I 
took  but  one  step  forward.  And, 
though  amused,  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  little    boy    for    so    pluckily 
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standing  his  ground.  But  when  an- 
other little  Lama,  on  our  coolies 
somewhat  roughly  ordering  him  to 
keep  clear  of  the  camera,  threw  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  boxing,  it 
seemed  so  ridiculous  that,  just  to  test 
him,  I  laughed,  then  clenched  my  fist 
and  made  as  if  I  would  fight  too;  on 
which  he  laughed  heartily,  '  showing 
he  could  quite  understand  a  joke. 

Most  of  the  buildings  at  Ta  Chien 
Lu  appeared  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
cay, especially  the  temples.  One  was 
so  full  of  birds'  droppings  that  we 
imagined  they  could  never  have  been 
cleared  away  since  the  day  it  was 
built  Two  fierce  dogs  were  chained 
across  the  threshold,  and  though  I 
found  I  could  just  squeeze  myself  in 
out  of  reach  of  either,  I  noticed  none 
of  our  Chinese  coolies  cared  to  follow. 
Thibetan  dogs  are  noted  for  their 
fierceness,  and  are  one  of  the  great 
difliculties  of  travel  in  Thibet.  There 
were  boys  burning  something  that 
had  a  horrible  smell  in  the  great  in- 
cense-burner in  front,  while  a  priest, 
attended  by  a  boy,  was  beating  a  gong 
and  chanting  within.  This  was  the  only 
sign  of  worship  we  came  across.  But 
the  passageway  between  the  back 
and  front  temple  was  all  hung  with 
oblong  bits  of  paper,  on  which 
prayersi  were  written.  One  day  we 
met  two  very  wild-looking  Thibetans, 
each  bent  under  a  load  of  three  huge 
pieces  of  slate  inscribed  with  prayers; 
and  presently  we  met  a  string  of 
Thibetan  women,  bent  more  than 
double  under  loads  of  five,  six,  or 
even  as  many  as  seven  bars  of  brick 
tea,  each  weighing  twenty  pounds. 
The  world  often  seems  rather  topsy- 
turvy to  a  traveller. 

A  dark  door,  like  a  house  door,  a 
dark  .passage  merely  partitioned  off 
from  a  shop,  then  an  alley-way  that 
seemed  to  be  used  as  a  slaughter- 
house, led  up  to  Kwanyin's  temple,  a 
very  conspicuous  and    rather    coquet- 


tish building  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
town.  When  we  got  there,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  the  usual  tiresome  lit- 
tle Chinese  boys,  and  also  by  two 
most  beautiful  Thibetans,  on  pushing 
open  the  door  we  found  numbers  of 
neglected  prayers  hanging  from  the 
rafters,  old  broken  beams  lying  in  a 
heap,  a  staircase  so  rickety  that  no 
one  liked  to  go  up  it,  and,  at  the  top 
of  it,  a  barred  door,  sufficiently  say- 
ing, "Not  at  home."  One  of  the  Thi- 
betans had  such  a  quantity  of  hair 
and  such  ringlets  that  one  of  our 
coolies,  with  Chinese  insolence, 
touched  it  to  see  if  it  was  real.  The 
Thibetan  was  elderly,  and  evidently 
well  seasoned  to  the  world,  and  only 
laughed  at  the  liberty.  But  his  com- 
panion, a  beautiful  youth,  with  a  face 
of  that  feminine  type  that  one  only 
sees  now  in  old  books  of  beauty, 
arched  eyebrows,  delicately  pencilled, 
aquiline  nose,  features  all  too  delicate 
for  this  work-a-day  world,  blushed 
vividly,  and  looked  so  unutterably 
pained  that  I  longed  to  apologize,  only 
we  lacked  a  mutual  language.  He 
had  himself  a  yet  more  inordinate 
quantity  of  hair,  some  of  which  must 
have  been  horse-hair,  frizzed  and 
raised  so  as  to  simulate  the  high 
Pompadour  style;  but  I  think  the 
ringlets  that  shadowed  his  translu- 
cent complexion  must  have  been  his 
own. 

Then  we  went  on  to  the  great  La- 
maserai,  socie  distance  from  the  town 
upon  the  Lassa  road.  We  walked  be- 
tween walls  of  prayer-slates  on  either 
hand,  with  prayers  streaming  to  the 
wind  on  all  the  hill- tops  and  on  every 
point  of  vantage.  And  having  crossed 
the  Chinese  parade-ground,  with  a 
very  beautiful  weeping- willow  and  an 
avenue  of  si)ecially  fine  alders  of  a 
local  variety,  we  saw  a  temple  all 
golden  points  and  golden  balls  out- 
side, and  attached  to  it  a  long,  melan- 
choly   building    rather    like    a    work- 
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house,  but  for  tall,  narrow  baskets  in 
all  the  windows  ablaze  with  Thibetan 
Glory— a  brilliant  orange  marigold. 
Several  little  boy  Lamas  sat  on  the 
doorstep  playing  with  a  dead  rat, 
which  they  were  pulling  about  by  a 
string,  one  little  crimson-clad  boy 
screaming  with  delight  at  the  dead 
creature's  antics.  We  had  just  been 
warned  to  take  up  our  little  dog  be- 
cause of  the  fierce  dogs  inside,  and  the 
little  Lamas  now  laughed  and  cried 
out  at  the  sight  of  a  dog  being  carried. 

There  were  many  colored  cylinders 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  gate— 
prayer-wheels — ^and  it  was  curious  to 
note  the  expression  of  one  of  these 
children,  when,  thinking  I  was  imitat- 
ing him,  I  turned  one  of  the  cylinders 
the  wrong  way.  He  shrieked,  and  the 
expression  of  concentrated  rage  in 
his  knotted  eyebrows  was  a  revelation 
to  me.  I  hastened  to  turn  the  cylin- 
der the  right  way,  with  a  smile,  and 
the  little  fellow  was  pacified,  while 
all  the  children  set  off  running— as  it 
appeared  afterwards  —  to  announce 
our  coming,  and  have  their  own  fierce 
dogs  shut  up. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  very  large 
courtyard  —  a  long  parallelogram  — 
handsomely,  indeed  gorgeously,  paint- 
ed. Opposite  to  the  entrance-gate 
were  the  closed  doors  of  the  temple, 
with  no  way  of  opening  them  visible, 
brilliantly  colored  pictures  on  either 
side  of  them.  The  summits  of  the 
temple  were  so  heavily  gilded  as  to 
look  like  solid  gold,  as  also  were  two 
deer  about  the  size  of  collie  dogs,  sit- 
ting one  on  each  side  of  a  large  gold- 
en disc,  curiously  worked,  placed  on 
the  temple  front  above  the  door.  On 
the  top  of  the  temple  were  several  of 
those  curious  Thibetan  ornaments  of 
which  I  know  neither  the  name  nor 
the  purpose.  Two  looked  like  very 
tall,  narrow  golden  flower-pots,  hand- 
somely ornamented;  two  like  sticks 
with  ropes    hanging    down  all    round 


them,  girt  transversely  with  white  pa- 
per bands.  Could  they  possibly  be 
meant  for  state  umbrellas?  The 
cords  were  black  and  looked  as  if 
made  of  hair.  The  front  of  the  tem- 
ple was  of  stone,  painted  red,  but  the 
top  of  it  looked  as  if  it  consisted  of 
billets  of  wood  all  laid  close  together, 
of  a  dull  red-brown.  There  was  a 
brilliantly  painted  colonnade,  with 
outside  staircase  leading  at  intervals 
to  an  upper  verandah,  all  round  the 
courtyard  excepting  just  where  stood 
the  temple;  and  to  its  left  a  specially 
gaudy  house.  In  front  of  this  latter 
was  again  a  collection  of  black  hang- 
ing ropes,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a 
human  skull! 

While  I  was  noticing  all  these  de- 
tails. Lamas  all  in  crimson,  each  with 
his  right  arm  bare,  continued  to  troop 
into  the  courtyard  an,d  in  the  veran- 
dah above,  from  which  at  first  they 
looked  down,  making  eyes,  and  smil- 
ing the  Lama's  smile  upon  a  woman. 
But  suddenly,  as  a  loud  voice  with 
the  tone  of  authority  in  the  distance 
became  more  distinctly  audible,  the 
smiles  vanished,  and  the  Lamas  stood 
round  quite  expressionless,  with  fold- 
ed arms.  I  had  just  stepped  forward 
to  examine  more  carefully  that  hu- 
man skull,  attracted  by  the  horror  of 
it  amid  all  the  gorgeous  coloring 
around,  when  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
heai't,  as  there  came  a  sound,  and 
close  upon  the  sound  two  large  Thibe- 
tan dogs  sprang  out  through  an  inner 
gateway  and  were  evidently  making 
straight  for  me. 

It  all  passed  through  my  mind  at 
once  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  quell 
Thibetan  dogs,  as  one  so  often  quells 
Chinese  dogs.  I  remembered  that 
they  are  said  never  to  let  go,  and  I 
knew  that  voice  in  authority  had  been 
ordering  the  dogs  to  be  loosed.  Sick 
and  terrified  I  yet  thrust  the  iron 
point  of  my  alpenstock  into  the  jaws 
of  the  foremost    dog.  but    the    fierce 
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creature,  although  with  such  tremen- 
dous leverage  against  it,  tore  it  from 
my  grasp,  and  shook  the  long  stick  in 
its  teeth  as  if  it  had  been  a  straw.  My 
husband  sprang  forward  to  the  res- 
cue, though  still  holding  our  own  little 
dog  in  his  arms.  One  of  our  coolies, 
a  really  brave,  strong  ex-soldier,  fol- 
lowed him,  and  together  the  two  beat 
off  the  dogs,  and  we  came  away.  My 
recollection  is  that  to  the  last  not  a 
Lama— and  there  must  have  been  at 
least  forty  of  them  standing  round, 
all  draped  in  crimson— moved  a  mus- 
cle even  of  his  countenance.  We  had 
bowed  politely  on  entering,  and 
asked  leave;  but  we  did  not  bow  as 
we  came  away,  somewhat  hurriedly, 
to  the  sound  of  more  and  more  dogs 
baying  in  the  distance. 

There  were  shrines  full  of  little  clay 
pyramids  covered  with  images  of 
Buddha;  there  were  more  and  finer 
prayer-slates  by  the  principal  en- 
trance, by  which  we  came  out.  But 
whether  the  Lamas  ever  pray,  God 
knows,  I  don't! 

As  we  passed  back  into  the  town 
again,  from  the  shop  from  which  a 
handsome  woman,  beautifully  bejew- 
elled, had  gone  out  that  morning  with 
her  handmaid  to  do  her  own  washing 
in  the  pure  glacier  stream,  we  heard 
a  jolly  laugh  ring  out  from  the  same 
jovial  Lama  we  had  left  there  talking 
to  my  handsome  friend  as  we  passed 
out. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  here 
say  that  the  people  believe  in  nothing 
except  their  Lamas,  and  we  feel  a  lit- 
tle inclined  to  think  if  they  believe  in 
them  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  believe 
in  nothing  else.  "Whatever  any  one  may 
think  of  missions  in  China,  every  one 
must  wish  well  to  them  here,  for  the 
priesthood  must  have  an  extraordi- 
narily paralyzing  effect,  when  this 
physically  gifted  people,  still  with 
princes  of  their  own,  have  sunk  so 
completely   under   Chinese   control   in 


spite  of  the  impregnable  natural  fast- 
nesses of  their  mountains,  and  the  de- 
fence established  by  the  climate. 
While  we  were  there,  in  September, 
the  thermometer  varied  from  56°  to 
60°,  but  the  winds  blew  so  keenly  ofC 
the  glaciers  that  many  people  were 
wearing  heavy  furs,  and  the  price  of 
them  had  already  gone  up. 

Buying,  indeed,  we  found  most  ex- 
hausting work  at  Ta  Chien  Lu.  At 
home,  when  one  feels  like  buying,  one 
goes  to  the  shops,  but  the  people  who 
have  anything  to  sell  drop  in  at  Ta 
Chien  Lu  from  early  morning  till  late, 
late  at  night,  merry,  rosy  little  maidens 
with  a  keen  eye  to  business,  or  won- 
derfully withered  old  crones.  They 
ask  any  price  at  first,  then  just  as 
they  are  going  away  say  quietly, 
"What  would  you  like  to  give?"  after 
which  they  stand  out  by  the  hour 
for  an  additional  half-rupee,  to  give 
which  a  rupee  has  to  be  carefully  cut 
in  two.  An  aged  chieftain  with  a 
most  beautiful  prayer-wheel  and  rosa- 
ry, both  of  which,  he  says,  are  heir- 
looms and  cannot  be  sold,  brings  a 
beautifully  embroidered  red  leather 
saddle-cloth  for  sale,  while  a  Thibetan 
from  the  interior  brings  first  a 
Lama's  bell,  then  cymbals,  then  wool- 
len cloths  of  soft,  rich  colors,  and  lit- 
tle serving-maids  appear  with  cast- 
off  clothes,  expecting  us  to  buy  them. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
very  fashionable  is  Thibetan  ladies' 
dress— a  sleeveless  gown,  that  opens 
down  the  front  like  a  tea-gown,  with 
box  plaits  so  tiny  and  so  near  to- 
gether as  to  be  almost  on  the  top  of 
one  another,  carefully  fastened  down 
so  as  to  lie  quite  flat,  and  lined  at  the 
bottom  with  a  broad,  false  hem  of 
coarse  linen,  so  as  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary weight.  Yet  even  as  it  is,  the 
weight  of  this  silk  skirt  is  prodigious. 
Over  this  is  worn  a  jacket,  and  over 
this  an  apron  girt  round  rather  below 
the  waist    with    a  variety  of    girdles. 
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But  it  is  hard  to  say  wliat  a  Thibetan 
girl  really  does  wear,  for  the  seven- 
teen-year-old daughter  of  the  inn, 
finding  herself  rather  coming  to 
pieces,  began  rectifying  her  toilette  in 
my  presence,  and  I  lost  count  of  the 
garment  below  garment  that  ap- 
peared in  the  process,  all  girdled 
rather  below  the  waist.  The  finish  of 
the  toilette,  even  in  ordinary  life, 
•seems  to  be  an  unlimited  supply  of 
jewelry  and  dirt,  the  finger-nails,  be- 
■sides  being  deeply  grimed,  being  also 
tinged  with  red.  The  men  wear  tur- 
quoises in  their  hair,  and  often  one 
•gigantic  ear-ring,  besides  rosaries  and 
'big  amulet  cases.  And  the  general 
efitect  is  so  brilliant  one  rather  loses 
sight  of  the  dirt.  But,  indeed,  after 
travelling  through  China  it  would  be 
•diflicult  to  be  struck  by  dirt  any- 
Tvhere. 

It  is  very  trying  that  they  have  such 
a  very  quick  perception  of  a  camera. 
I  have  spent  hours  with  a  detective, 
"half  hidden  behind  a  pile  of  woollens 
at  our  window,  and  tried  every  expe- 
•dient.  But  they  are  said  to  think  the 
photographer  gets  their  life  from 
them,  and  then  has  two  to  enjoy, 
•while  they  themselves  must  die.  At 
last,  however,  after  a  great  deal  of 
•coaxing,  six  Thibetan  women  stood 
up  in  a  row,  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  elder  daughter  of  the  inn,  who  is 
married— though  probably  after  the 
Thibetan  fashion— to  a  rich  Yunnan 
merchant,  who  occupies  one  wing  of 
the  courtyard,  filling  it  with  beautiful 
ivild  men,  but  himself  absorbed  in  his 
opium  pipe.  I  was  afraid  to  place 
them,  or  do  anything  beyond  asking 
the  aged  chieftain  just  to  leave  off 
turning  his  prayer-wheel  for  the  one 
•second  while  I  took  them,  although  I 
longed  to  arrange  them  a  little,  and 
was  disappointed  that  the  daughter  of 
the  inn  had  not  put  on  any  of  the 
grand  clothes  and  jewelry  she  had 
-exhibited  to  me. 


The  last  day  or  two  the  yaks  were 
coming  into  town  in  droves  to  fetch 
the  brick  tea  away.  All  those  we  saw 
were  black,  although  the  yaks'  tails 
for  sale  were  white.  They  were 
rather  like  Highland  cattle  for  size, 
and  seem  very  quiet,  although  look- 
ing so  fierce,  with  long,  bushy  manes 
and  tails,  and  long,  shaggy  hair  down 
their  front  legs.  The  last  day  we 
were  at  Ta  Chien  Lu  we  got  a  per- 
fectly clear  view  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains and  glacier  to  the  south,  as  we 
•stood  outside  the  north  gate  beyond 
the  magnificent  alders  there.  All  thaf 
day  we  rode  down  the  narrow  granite 
defile  that  leads  up  from  the  Tung, 
and  then  we  heard  it  really  would  be 
possible  to  cross  the  river  and  see  the 
Thibetan  villages  on  its  left  bank,  if 
we  could  walk  for  two  miles  higher 
up  to  where  there  was  a  boat. 

A was  suffering  from  neuralgia, 

but  he  very  heroically  consented  to 
my  going  without  him,  a  proceeding 
which  our  Chinese  boy  so  highly  con- 
demned that  he  became  almost  vio- 
lent before  I  started  early  next  day 
with  all  four  of  the  Yamen  runners, 
sent  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
protect  us,  and  one  of  our  soldier 
coolies  to  protect  me  from  the  Yamen 
runners.  As  the  Tung  would  not  be 
passable  again  till  we  reached  the 
city  of  the  great  chain  bridge,  I  had 
thus  a  long  day  to  look  forward  to 
through  an  unknown  country,  and 
knowing  how  the  Thibetans  feel 
about  photography,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  anxiety  about  the  pro- 
ceeding. But  what  a  disappointment 
awaited  me!  We  walked  the  longest 
two  miles  ever  human  being  walked, 
till  we  came  to  the  place  where  the 
boat  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  coolie  had  run  on  ahead 
to  hail  it.  But  in  spite  of  his  shout- 
ing, no  one  moved  in  the  village  oppo- 
site. We  had  been  warned  that  noth- 
ing would  induce  the  people  to  come 
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across  with  the  boat  till  they  had 
breakfasted,  so  we  sat  down  and 
waited. 

We  saw  a  man  and  boy  come  out  to 
till  the  ground.  The  boy  lay  on  his 
back  and  looked  at  us  and  sang  to 
himself.  All  the  Yamen  runnera 
shouted,  and  waved  strings  of  cash. 
A  shepherd  came  out  with  a  herd  of 
goats,  another  with  cows  and  goats. 
We  judged  by  the  smoke  that  break- 
fasts were  preparing.  We  even  saw 
one  man  come  out  upon  his  flat  roof 
vrith  what  we  decided  to  be  an  af  ter- 
*breakfast  pipe.  We  thought  he  must 
eome  now.  Yes.  Surely  there  was 
some  one  coming  to  the  boat!  No,  it 
was  a  man  with  a  basket  on  his  back, 
evidently  wanting  to  cross  to  our  side. 
He  sat  down  and  waited.  Presently 
another  man  came  out  and  sat  down 
beside  him.  They  were  quite  happy, 
those  two,  engaged  in  what  probably 
is  a  never-ending  occupation  for 
them,  hunting  their  rags  for  vermin! 
Two  other  moving  bundles  of  rags 
came  slowly  down  and  joined  them, 
one  apparently  a  man,  the  other 
looked  rather  like  a  woman.  They 
also  hunted.  At  last  the  boy  moved; 
he  went  to  the  village,  we  thought,  to 
call  some  one.  Our  hopes  rose.  All 
the  men  shiouted  together.  A  man 
came  to  the  water's  edge.  Another. 
They  looked  at  us.  They  looked  at 
the  boat.  They  felt  the  boat,  but  they 
did  not  push  it  into  the  water,  and 
they  went  away.  We  were  in  despair. 
We  made  feints  of  going,  and  came 
back  again.  At  last  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  go  really.  The  beg- 
gars in  their  rags  on  the  other  side 
got  uneasy  then.  They  even  shouted 
to  us  begging  us  to  stop,  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  Hours  afterwards  as  we 
coasted  a  granite  headland,  we  saw 
that  boat  ^till  high  and  dry.  I  would 
so  gladly  have  risked  my  life  in  it. 

But  now,  besides  retracing  our  long 
two  miles^now  under  a   burning  sun 


—we  had  twenty-two  miles  to  get 
over  in  order  to  join  the  rest  of  our 
party  for  the  nig'ht.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  find  some  more  coolies  with  lan- 
terns sent  to  meet  us  before  we  had  to 
cross  the  chain  bridge,  for  there  are 
often  planlvs  missing  in  it  and  others 
with  great  holes  in  them.  We  went 
across  in  a  phalanx.  I  held  on  to  the 
coolie  on  my  left,  he  reached  an  arm 
out  to  secure  the  man  with  the  light, 
and  the  coolie  on  my  other  side  sup- 
ported my  elbow.  It  seemed  we  got 
on  best  when  we  all  went  in  step  to- 
gether, although  I  should  not  have 
thought  so.  On  arriving  we  found 
that  when  our  carrying  coolies  had 
crossed,  some  Yamen  runners  had  at- 
tacked them,  and  in  the  scuflle  that 
ensued  the  fur  coat  of  the  coolie  who 
had  gone  with  me  had  been  stolen  out 
of  a  basket.  So  A — —  was  just  start- 
ing for  the  Yamen  to  tell  the  tale. 
"I  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, "and  it  is  quite  true  they  were 
Yamen  runners,  who  acted  very 
wrongly.  You  want  them  punished? 
Behold!"  And  the  curtain  bebind 
him  was  drawn  back,  and  there  were 
two  men  with  their  heads  in  canguesj 
But  the  coolie  from  whom  the  coat 
had  been  stolen  stoutly  stood  up  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  and  said  those 
were  not  the  men.  "How  could  you 
know  in  the  confusion?"  asked  the 
magistrate;  "can  you  identify  the 
men?  If  so,  and  these  are  not  the 
right  ones,  I  will  punish  the  others 
also." 

So  there  we  were,  but  not  the  fur 
coat!  What  a  comfort  it  was  though, 
to  rest  after  that  long,  hot  day!  And 
how  luxurious  to  be  carried  next  day 
in  a  sedan-chair  along  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  swift  flowing  Tung! 
Then  six  days'  travelling,  against 
time  now,  along  the  great  brick-tea 
road  through  scenes  of  varying 
beauty.  A  day  and  a  half  on  a  bam* 
boo  raft  down  the  turbulent  Ya,  with 
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tflie  waves  washing  up  to  our  knees  at  Chung    King    again,    after    the    most 

all  the  bad  rapids.    After  w'hich  five  adventurous  and  by  far  the  most  va- 

days  down  the    conjoined    rivers,  Ya,  ried     and  interesting    summer   outing 

Tuhg,  and  Yangtze,  and  then  home  in  that  it  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  make. 
Cornhiu  Magazine.  AUcia  Bewicke  Little. 


THE  EMIR'S  GAME  OF  CHESS. 

Mohammed,  Emir  of  Granada,  kept 
His  brother  Yusuf  captive  in  the  hold 
Of  Salobrina. 

When  Mohammed  lay 
Sick  unto  death,  and  knew  that  he  must  die. 
He  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  the  scroll 
With  his  own  seal,  and  sent  to  Khaled,  "Slay 
Thy  prisoner,  Yusuf." 

At  the  chess-board  sat. 
Playing  the  game  of  kings,  as  friend  with  friend, 
The  captive  and  his  gaoler,  whom  he  loved. 
Backward  and  forward  swayed  the  mimic  war; 
Hither  and  thither  glanced  the  knights  across 
The  field- -the  Queen  swept  castles  down,  and  passed 
Trampling  through  the  ranks,  when  in  her  path 
A  castle  rose,  threatened  a  knight  in  flank:— 
"Beware,  my  lord— or  else  I  take  the  Queen!" 
Swift,  on  his  word,  a  knocking  at  the  gate.— 
"Nay,  but  my  castle  holds  the  King  in  check!"— 
And  in  the  doorway  stood  a  messenger: 
"Behold!— a  message  from  my  lord  the  King!" 

And  Khaled  stood  upon  his  feet,  and  reached 
His  hand  to  take  the  scroll,  and  bowed  his  head 
O'er  the  King's  seal. 

"Friend,  thou  hast  ridden  fast?"— 
The  man  spake  panting,  and  the  sweat  ran  down 
His  brows  and  fell  like  raindrops  on  the  flags:— 
"I  left  Granada  at  the  dawn— the  King 
Had  need  of  haste." 

And  Khaled  broke  the  seal 
And  read  with  livid  lips,  and  spake  no  word. 
But  thrust  the  scroll  into  his  breast  .    .    .  then  turned 
And  bade  the  man  go  rest,  and  eat,  and  drink.    .    .    . 
But  Yusuf  smiled,  and  said,  "O  friend— and  doth 
My  brother  ask  my  head  of  thee?"— 

Then  he 
Whose  wrung  heart  choked  the  answer  gave  the  scroll 
To  Yusuf's  hand,  but  spake  not.    Yusuf  read 
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Unto  the  end,  and  laid  the  parchment  down. 
"Yet  there  is  time— shall  we  not  end  the  gameV 
Thy  castle  menaces  my  King— behold! 
A  knight  has  saved  the  King!" 

But  Khaled's  knees 
AVere  loosed  with  dread,  and  white  his  lips;  he  fell 
Back  on  the  couch,  and  gazed  on  Yusuf  s  face 
Like  one  astonished.     Yusuf's  fearless  eyes 
Smiled  back  at  him  unconquered.     "Brother,  what 
So  troubles  thee?    What  can  Mohammed  do, 
Save  send  me  forth  to  find— only,  maybe, 
A  little  sooner  than  I  else  had  gone — 
The  truth  of  those  things  whereof  thou  and  I 
Have  questioned  oft?    To-morrow  at  this  time 
I  shall  know  all  Aflatoun  knew,  and  thou 
Shalt  know  one  day,— And,  since  we  have  this  hour, 
Play  we  the  game  to  end." 

Then  Khaled  moved 
A  pawn  with  trembling  fingers. 

"See— thy  Queen 
Is  left  unguarded.  Nay!— thy  thoughts  had  strayed— 
I  will  not  take  her." 

Khaled  cast  himself 

Down  on  his  face,  and  cried,  like  one  in  pain, 

*'Be  thou  or  more  or  less— I  am  but  man! 

For  me  to  see  tliee  go  unto  thy  death 

Is  not  a  morning's  pastime." 

"Nay— and  yet 

Were  it  not  well  to  keep  this  thought  of  me 

In  this  last  hour  together,  as  if  our 

Mohammed  could  not  conquer?—!  perchance 

May  yet  look  back.    .    .    .  But  hark!— who  comes?" 

Aloud 

The  thundering  hoofs  upon  the  drawbridge  rang 

Of  Andalusian  stallions;  and  a  voice 

Cried  "Hail!  King  Yusuf!" — drowned  in  answering  shouts 

And  hammering  lance-shafts  thick  upon  the  gate. 

Then  Khaled,   trembling,   stood,  with  ashen  lips. 

Listening,  as  in  a  dream.    And  unto  him 

Came  Yusuf— caught  him  in  his  arms.    "Heart's  friend! 

Fear  not,  all's  well;    The  King  shall  not  forget 

Who  loved  him,  even  to  the  brink  of  death! 

Look  up,  beloved!— 

See,  thou  hast  swept  the  men 

From  off  the  board.    'Twas  writ  in  heaven,  we  two 

Should  never  play  that  game  unto  the  end!"^ 

A    W 
The  Speaker.  ^'    ^^ ' 

1  For  this  incident,  see  Rosseiew  St.  Hllaire,  Histoire  d'Espagne,  vol.  v.,  p.  227. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES.* 


The  question  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippines,  and 
towards  its  inhabitants,  has  entered  a 
new  stage  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish-American  treaty  of  peace 
through  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on 
the  6th  of  February,  as,  in  case  this 
treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
of  which  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
doubt,  the  American  government  will 
thereby  be  given  an  international  sup- 
port for  its  procedure  in  the  islands, 
which  hitherto  it  has  lacked.  But  the 
question  of  the  decision  of  the  fate  of 
the  islands  is  not  settled;  as  is  already 
apparent  from  the  fact  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  treaty  of  peace  itself  con- 
tains the  stipulation  that  the  political 
status  of  the  native  population  of  the 
Philippines  can  finally  be  determined 
only  by  a  resolution  of  the' Congress,  and 
on  the  other  hand  this  view  has  found 
explicit  confirmation  in  the  Senate  it- 
self. The  debate  concerning  what  the 
Philippines  are  to  become— an  Ameri- 
can colony  or  a  wholly  or  partially  in- 
dependent State,  with  or  without  an 
American  Protectorate— will  therefore 
occupy  political  parties  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  question  of  internal  policy, 
for  a  long  time;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that,  during  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  the  year  1900,  it  will  be 
the  most  essential  point  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  great  parties;  nay,  per- 
haps will  even  be  the  foundation  of 
new  ones.  Even  now  the  old  parties, 
especially  the  Republican,  show  such 
diversity  of  opinion  concerning  what  is 
characterized  as  the  imperialistic  ten- 
dency of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  that  a  final  rupture  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  especially  if 
the    removal   of  the  silver    standard 

*  Translated    for   The    Living   Age   by    Mary   J. 
Saflford. 


from  the  Democratic  or  Populist  pro- 
gramme should  present  the  chance  of 
an  agreement  between  these  parties 
and  the  conservative— if  we  may  so 
term  it— wing  of  the  Republicans.  Ger- 
many, with  a  very  proper  appreciation 
of  the  circumstances,  and  in  harmony 
with  her  previous  attitude,  has  de- 
clared that  her  only  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  the  United  States  was  the 
maintenance  of  her  commercial  rela- 
tions, and  she  has  thereby  frustrated 
the  repeated  attempts  made  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Spanish-American 
conflict,  and  even  after  its  close,  to. 
create  hostility  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  of  the  new 
political  courses  into  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  seems  about 
to  enter  is  so  important,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  even  a  disinterested 
looker-on  to  endeavor  to  comprehend 
the  motives  for  such  a  change  of  sys- 
tem, and  the  probable  results. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  combinations 
of  capital  and  politics— both  are  more 
closely  interwoven  in  the  United  States 
than  in  almost  any  other  community- 
played  a  great,  and  in  the  preliminary 
stages  even  a  decisive,  part  in  the  de- 
sire for  the  acquisition  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions, especially  so  far  as  Hawaii 
was  concerned;  but  the  emotional  ele- 
ment, which  was  called  forth  princi- 
pally by  the  destruction  of  the  "Maine,** 
must  not  be  underestimated  in  the  ef- 
fects produced.  Even  the  leading  peri- 
odicals, "Harper's,"  "Scribner's  Maga- 
zine," and  the  "Century,"  which  at 
first  discussed  the  question  far  more 
calmly  than  the  daily  press,  and  even 
now  represent  existing  opinions  rather 
than  introduce  or  attempt  to  diffuse 
new  ones,  do  not  hesitate  to  recognize 
the  necessity  which  has  developed  up- 
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on  the  United  States,  through  the  out- 
come of  the  war  with  Spain,  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  surrendered  pos- 
sessions. "Our  Imperialism,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  November  number  of 
Scribner's  Magazine,  "it  is  pretty  well 
agreed  among  sober  and  sensible  Amer- 
icans, is  not  a  pretty  or  a  promising 
phenomenon.  But,  however  much  we 
may  lament  it,  and  however  much  we 
may  succeed  in  limiting  it,  we  must  all 
also  agree  that  the  war  cannot  leave 
us  as  it  found  us;  that  it  has  thrust  up- 
on us  something  that,  in  comparison 
with  our  past  policy,  may  be  called 
Imperial;  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  we 
must  administer  the  affairs  of  alien 
races  in  distant  lands."  Scribner's  and 
Harper's  find  consolation  for  this  ne- 
cessity in  the  fact  that  the  imperial 
spirit  will  be  a  set-off  against  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  against  which  philosophic 
essayists  and  commencement  orators 
had  been  uttering  their  warnings  for 
fifty  years,  yet  which  had  grown  until, 
to  the  average  American,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  seemed  to  be  the  only 
distinction  that  interested  him.  Half 
a  century  before  political  life  had  pre- 
sented an  offset  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
business  man;  but  at  the  present  day 
the  simplest  road  to  the  American  Sen- 
ate was  by  means  of  wealth.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  must  have  been 
a  surprise  and  grief  to  the  millionaire 
to  find  himself  suddenly  relegated  to 
the  second  or  even  a  still  lower  place, 
and  that  a  commodore  whose  pay  was 
$5000  a  year  had  crowded  him  and  his 
wealth  from  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
This  transfer  of  public  admiration  was 
undoubtedly  wholesome,  since  the  ten- 
dency to  worship  the  millionaire  was 
becoming  exaggerated. 

It  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  that  such 
opinions  of  conservative  minds  in  the 
great  Republic  beyond  the  ocean  ap- 
pear just  at  the  time  when  the  most 
powerful  autocrat  of  the  Old  "World  is 
taking  the  part  of  a  prophet  of  disarma- 


ment, and  the  temptation  to  dispose  of 
it  as  a  platitude  assails  many  friends 
and  adherents  of  peace.    Yet  they  have 
a  deep  symptomatic  significance;  they 
show   that  the  aversion   to  capital,   at 
least  to  its  excrescences  and  injuries, 
has  not  found  a  place  solely  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Socialists,  and  that  if  op- 
position and  loathing  drove  France  in- 
to the  arms  of  the  Third  Empire,  and 
similar  causes  are  now  producing  sim- 
ilar phenomena,  the  aversion  to  mil- 
lionaires, or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  to  their  conduct,  is  lead- 
ing, at  least  theoretically,  the  United 
States    also    to    a    comprehension    of 
Ca?sarism.       Whether     the     diversion 
abroad  of  the  conditions  which  are  the 
basis   of  these   feelings   will  effect   a 
change,    or  whether,    as  Carl    Schurz 
fears,  the  acquisition  of  new  domains 
by  the  United  States  will  merely  be 
followed  by  an  emigration  thither  of 
the  "bosses  and  caucuses,"  the  future 
alone  can  determine.     The  Honorable 
Joseph    Chamberlain,  in  an  essay  en- 
titled "Recent  Developments  of  Policy 
in  the  United  States,"  published  in  the 
December  number  of  Scribner's  Mag- 
azine, says  that,  if  this  should  occur, 
the  United  States  would  do  wisely  to 
leave  these  countries  alone,   for  their 
new    condition  would    be  v.'or^se    than 
their  former  one;  but,  as  a  true  friend 
of  America,  he  hoped  that  these  con- 
jectures   were  too  pessimistic,  and    it 
would    not  be    wholly  impossible    to 
create    a  colonial   service   as    honest, 
loyal,  and  free  from  political  partisan- 
ship   as  the  English    one,  and  as    the 
array  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
The  answer  to  this  question  also  lies 
in  the  womb  of  the  future;  but  what 
can  now  be  predicted  with  certainty 
is  that  the  Americans  will  find  in  the 
Philippines  a  task  which  must  claim  all 
their  energy.    Since  Spain  annexed  the 
islands  in  1569,  she  has  had  to  com- 
bat  a  dozen  insurrections   of  the   na- 
tives, one  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  lasted  thirty  four 
years,  and  five  occurred  within  the 
present  century;  so  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  United  States  will  not  escape 
similar  experiences,  but  the  suppress- 
ion of  rebellions  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants will  become  more  difficult,  and 
more  costly  in  the  sacrifice  of  life,  the 
farther  they  are  forced  back  from  the 
coast  into  the  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  the  use  of  volunteer  troops  is  of 
course  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Filipinos  will  soon  find  that  they 
will  encounter  in  the  Americans  a  to- 
tally different  degree  of  energy  from 
that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
the  Spaniards.  Even  in  their  own 
country  the  Americans  have  used  little 
ceremony  in  dealing  with  native  races 
—we  need  only  recall  the  manner  in 
which,  in  1838,  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Cherokees  was  driven  from  its  reser- 
vation, though  these  people  had  be- 
come civilized,  had  built  schools  and 
churches,  and  even  owned  a  printing- 
office.     The  time  is  probably  not  far 
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distant  when  the  natives  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  long  for  the  return  of  the 
Spanish  rule  to  whose  expulsion  they 
have  so  materially  contributed. 

Another  question  which  the  Ameri- 
cans will  meet  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
Chinese  one.  During  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  rule  the  existing  number  was 
diminished  from  time  to  time  by  great 
massacres  in  1662  and  1819,  but  neither 
these,  nor  the  numerous  taxes  and  op- 
pressions to  which  they  were  exposed 
from  the  Spanish  authorities,  could  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  the  Chinese. 
The  colonial  magistrates  either  would 
not  or  could  not  obey  the  command  of 
the  government  of  the  mother-country 
to  forbid  immigration  entirely;  it  will 
now  be  seen  how  the  Americans  will 
settle  the  matter.  Exclusion  of  the 
Chinese,  as  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  by  a  law  shutting  out  Chinese 
laborers,  might,  owing  to  the  close  prox- 
imity of  China,  be  out  of  the  question 
in  the  Philippines. 

M..  von  Brandt. 
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Mr.  Macdonagh's  pages  are  decidedly 
amusing  throughout,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal  for  a  jest-book.  Perhaps 
the  reason  is  that  his  collection  of  sto- 
ries contains,  besides  the  jokes,  a  good 
deal  of  shrewd  observation.  The  story 
which  interested  us  most  in  the  book 
related  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had  no 
sense  of  humor,— one  of  the  many  re- 
spects in  which  he  differed  from  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen.  It  appears 
that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Land 
League  Mr.  A.  J.  Kettle  was  in  the 
chair:— 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Parneirs  lot  to  move  a 

*  Irish    Life    and    Character.    By    Michael    Mac- 
donagh.    London:    Hodder  and   Stoughton. 


vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said,  "I  need  hard- 
ly observe,  gentlemen,  that  in  Ireland 
the  name  of  Kettle  is  a  household 
word."  It  was  plain— indeed,  he  after- 
wards confessed  so  much— that  he  had 
not  the  faintest  intention  of  making  a 
pun,  but  it  was  a  great  tribute  to  the 
personal  influence  which  he  had  even 
then  acquired  that,  though  everybody 
else  saw  the  joke,  nobody  dared  to 
laugh. 

Mr.  Macdonagh  does  not,  however,  as- 
sert, as  English  critics  are  prone  to  do, 
that  because  Parnell  could  not  see  a 
joke,  and  could  lead  men,  he  was  not 
an  Irishman.  He  was  certainly  no 
more  a  common  type  of  Irishman  than 
was  Bismarck  a  common  type  of  Ger- 
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man;  but  for  all  Uaat  Parnell  was  un- 
mistakably an  Irish  country  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  class  about 
which  half  the  most  amusing  stories 
in  this  book  are  told;  and  he  had  cer- 
tainly two  of  their  leading  characteris- 
tics,—entire  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences and  a  total  disregard  of  law. 
If  he  had  owned  the  other  quality 
which  is  often  90  closely  related  to 
these,  the  desire  to  see  a  ludicrous  side 
to  everything,  recent  history  would 
have  been  different.  That  is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Irish  which  most  strikes  Eng- 
lishmen, not  because  it  is  the  most  es- 
sential, but  because  it  is  most  foreign 
to  themselves.  They  cannot  under- 
stand a  country  where  jesting  Is  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  business  of  life.  If 
a  London  cabman  is  discontented  with 
his  fare  he  will  either  growl  or  appeal 
to  your  better  feelings;  he  never  at- 
tempts to  beguile  you  with  a  joke. 
"Bad  luck  to  them  Afraydees,"  said  a 
Dublin  carman  the  other  day  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Macdonagh)  when  an  offi- 
cer handed  him  a  shilling  after  driving 
from  Richmond  Barracks  to  the  Kil- 
dare  Street  Club.  "Why?"  asked  the 
officer.  "Sure  they've  killed  all  the  gen- 
tlemen that  was  in  the  Army."  The 
officer  was  so  pleased  with  the  veiled 
insult  that  he  doubled  the  fare.  Eng- 
lish people  often  recognize  that  it  pays 
the  Irish  to  be  witty;  but  they  seldom 
realize  that  the  Irish,  from  the  pretty 
girls  they  dance  with  to  the  boatman 
who  rows  them  on  a  lake,  are  very 
apt  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  Saxon,  who  comes  over  to  Ire- 
land prepared  to  believe  anything,  for 
he  knows  that  the  Irish  are  a  ridiculous 
people.  He  generally  gets  plenty  to 
believe.  Only  the  other  day  a  young 
Englishman  assured  the  writer  of  these 
lines  that  the  Dublin  carmen  were  the 
greatest  rogues  unhung,  and  not 
ashamed  of  it.  "Would  you  believe 
it?"  he  said,  "two  of  them  club  together 
and  hire  a  pair  of  pneumatic  wheels" 


(every  self-respecting  car  has  these 
nowadays  in  Dublin),  "and  they  put  a 
wheel  on  each  car;  then  they  stand  the 
car  with  the  rubber  tire  nearest  to 
the  pavement;  you  take  it,  and  the 
thing's  a  beastly  swindle.  It  is  perfect- 
ly true.  A  carman  told  me  himself." 
It  was  no  use  explaining,  and  to  this 
day  that  young  man  is  convinced  that 
cars  go  about  in  Dublin  with  one  tire 
pneumatic  and  the  other  not,  deceiving 
the  unwary  by  keeping  the  pneumatic 
side  nearest  the  passers-by. 

]Mr.  Macdonagh  notes  this  trait  of  the 
Saxon,  and  has  a  curious  tale  that.even 
Thackeray  was  stuffed  with  a  strange 
legend,  and  solemnly  set  down  that 
"G.  P.  O."  on  milestones  meant  "God 
preserve  O'Connell."  He  himself,  be- 
ing to  the  manner  born,  knows  well 
how  to  distinguish  the  stories  which 
are  manufactured  for  the  alien  and 
those  which  Irish  people  keep  for  them- 
selves. One  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  his  collection  is  the  response  of  an 
old  gentleman  whose  nephew  begged 
him  to  give  up  whiskey,  as  the  absten- 
tion would  undoubtedly  lengthen  his 
days.  The  uncle  wrote  back:  "My 
dear  boy,  I  tried  your  advice  for  one 
day,  and  upon  my  soul  you're  right; 
it  was  the  longest  day  I  ever  put  in." 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
scious humor  there;  but  even  an  Irish- 
man may  have  his  doubts  sometimes 
whether  the  confusions  of  speech  which 
we  call  "bulls"  are  accidental  or  de- 
liberate. A  boatman,  says  Mr.  Mac- 
donagh, refused  to  put  out  one  stormy 
day,  in  spite  of  a  high  offer;  for,  said 
he,  "what's  all  the  world  to  a  man 
if  his  wife's  a  widow?"  The  odds  are 
that  he  chose  purposely  the  whimsical 
way  of  putting  his  reason.  So,  per- 
haps, did  an  old  woman  in  County  Don- 
egal (whom  we  commend  to  Mr.  Mac- 
donagh's  notice)  when  she  was  asked 
if  she  was  a  widow.  "  'Deed,  ma'am, 
a'm  the  worst  o'  wudda;  a'm  an  old 
maid."     Mr.  Macdonagh,  by  the  way. 
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could  enlarge  his  collection  of  "flowers 
of  speecti"  greatly  if  he  studied  the 
Ulster  folk,   whose  dialect  is   a   very 
odd   mixture   of   Scotch   and   English, 
preserving  many  archaic  idioms,  and 
embroidered,    like    all    Irish    people's 
talk,  with  fine  words  caught  up  a  trifle 
promiscuously.    In  Ulster,  too,  you  can 
find  the  "bull"  flourishing;  here  is  a 
pretty  example  of  the  acted  "bull."    A 
certain   squire  had  just  set  up   with 
great  pains  and  elaborate  mathematical 
calculations  a  sun-dial  in  his  garden, 
and  was  naturally  a  little  proud  of  it. 
One  day,  as  it  so  happened,  being  close 
to  the  garden,  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
the  right  time,  and  told  a  boy  who  was 
with  him  to  run  down  and  get  him  the 
time  from  the  dial.    After  a  few  min- 
utes the  boy  appeared  dragging  with 
him  something  heavy.     "Here  she  is, 
yer  honer,  an'  hard  set  Ah  was  to  get 
her  up."    He  had  torn  up  the  dial  from 
its  setting  and  dragged  it  up  the  hill. 
We  may  give  a  few  gems  out  of  Mr. 
Macdonagh's  book,   which   can   easily 
spare  them.    Here  are  two  interesting 
traits.     "Did  you  call  your  husband's 
uncle  'Carey  the  informer?'  "—"No,  Sir, 
I  didn't  go  that  far;  I  called  him  Anti- 
Christ."    That  is,  of  course,  Southern. 
This    is    of    the    North.     A    party    of 
Orangemen  happened  to  visit  a  home 
kept  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Ham- 
mersmith where  a  Protestant  woman 
known    to   them   had    found    shelter. 
"And    does  this    place  belong  to    the 
Pope  now?"   asked  one.— "Yes,"    said 
the  Sister,  "we  Sisters  are  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense  Children  of  his  Holiness;  but 
why?     Have  you  any  feeling  against 
the  Pope?"— "Well,"  said  the  Orange- 
man, "Ah've  little  agin  the  mon  maself, 
but  Ah  must  tell  ye,  he's  no  that  well 
thought  of  roun'  Portadown."   There  is 
a  delightful  saying,  too,  of  an  old  wo- 
man's, who  was  consoling  her  neighbor 
under  an  injury,  and  deprecating  re- 
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venge.     "Lave  the  villain  to  Almighty 
God,"  she  said,  "an  He'll  play  the  divil 
with  him."    Here,  too,  is  a  "flower  of 
speech"  that  rings  genuine.    An  Irish- 
man   was  asked  in  America  how    he 
was  getting  on.     "Middlin',"  he  said,, 
"middlin' ;  but  f aix,  I'd  rather  be  a  gas- 
lamp  in  Dublin  nor  President  in  the 
United  States."     This  plccuresqueness 
of  phrase  is  habitual  to  the  race.    An 
Irish  navvy  on  the  Holyhead  boat  was- 
complaining  to  the  writer  of  his  fore- 
man.    "He'd  not  stir  a  finger  himself 
to  lift  a  red  herring  off  the  gridiron, 
but  he'd  ask  you  to  shift  the  Rock  o' 
Gibraltar."     It  is  the  pursuit  of  this 
excellence  that  leads  the  Irish  into  odd 
perversions  of  words.    A  Donegal  boy 
was  complaining  in  the  writer's  hear- 
ing about  the  violence  of  his  mother 
who   had  pursued  him  with  a    spade. 
"Troth,  an'  it  was  telling  the  boy  that 
he  ran,"  said  a  bystander,  "for  if  she'd 
caught  him,   she'd  ha'  persevered  on 
him."    But  it  is  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion  to  supplement  Mr.   Macdonagh's 
store  of  anecdotes.    His  experience  as 
a  Parliamentary  reporter  furnishes  out 
a  most  amusing  chapter,  of  which  the 
late  Major  O'Gorman  is  perhaps  the 
hero.     People  laughed   at   the   Major^ 
but  they  also  laughed  with  him;  it  is 
indeed  the  peculiar  charm  of  Irishmen 
of  his  type  that  they  are  never  afraid 
of    being  laughed  at,  secure  in    their 
power  to  turn  the  laugh  on  their  side. 
"Why  are  Irishmen  always  laying  bare 
the  wrongs  of  their  country?"  asked 
some  one  in  the  House.    "Because  they 
want     them     redressed,"     thundered 
Major  O'Gorman.    With  that  admirable 
aphorism  we  may  leave  the  book,  com- 
mending it  warmly  to  people  who  like 
cheerful   reading;   and   apologizing   to 
Mr.  Macdonagh  for  having  modified  one 
or  two  of  his  stories  into  conformity 
with  our  conception  of  Ulster  dialect. 
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"No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  knows 
the  difficulty  of  clothing  the  most  ele- 
mentary truths  of  science  in  colloquial 
language,  and  of  being  simple,  and 
clear,  and  interesting,  without  saying 
anything  that  is  not  true."  Mr.  Ait- 
ken  may  be  congratulated  upon  his  suc- 
cess in  writing  a  lucid,  accurate,  and 
readable  account  of  the  human  senses. 
The  speciality  of  his  treatise,  however, 
is  its  "atmosphere;"  there  is  a  fresh 
and  wholesome  tone  about  the  book, 
which  seems  to  relate  all  its  facts  to 
something  that  may  perhaps  be  called 
their  spiritual  significance.  There  oc- 
cur passages  in  "The  Five  Windows  of 
the  Soul"  which  might  have  been 
penned  for  some  English  audience  by 
Emerson  in  his  lecturing  days.  Again 
and  again  we  find  ourselves  enthralled, 
not  so  much  by  what  Mr.  Aitken  says, 
as  by  his  ability  to  set  us  thinking. 

The  author  begins  his  work  with  a 
chapter  upon  the  sense  of  touch,  which 
proves  that  he  has  been  an  observant 
naturalist;  his  Indian  experiences  fur- 
nish him  with  such  first-hand  knowl- 
edge as  that  of  how  white  ants— a  race 
of  blind  workers— are  able,  by  their 
sense  of  touch,  to  sink  pits  and  push 
mines  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
to  cover  with  smooth  plaster  the  walls 
of  their  excavations.  Among  the  re- 
flections in  this  chapter  are  some  excel- 
lent ones  upon  the  theme  that  pain  is 
not  physiologically  "the  opposite  of 
pleasure,  but  the  same  thing  in  another 
degree."  Mr.  Aitken  deals  next  with 
the  sense  of  taste.  He  gives  some  curi- 
ous instances  of  the  height  to  which 
this  sense  may  be  educated.  There 
are  persons  who  can  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  thousand  parts  of  water,  when  tast- 
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ing  a  sample  of  that  mixture.  Brillat- 
Savarin  says  that  there  were  epicures 
in  his  day  who  when  they  ate  a  part- 
ridge, could  tell  on  which  leg  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  sleep.  Mr.  Aitken 
comments  upon  the  mouth's  part  in 
producing  the  first  glimmering  of  a  kind 
of  moral  perception.  The  sense  of  taste, 
in  the  department  with  which  it  deals, 
is  a  kind  of  conscience,  having  the 
high  function  of  deciding  between  good 
and  evil.  It  acts,  in  fact,  "as  customs 
officer  at  the  chief  port,  examining  all 
imports  for  contraband  goods." 

The  sections  of  Mr.  Aitken's  book 
which  treat  of  the  sense  of  smell  are 
curiously  instructive.  Nothing  that 
lives  seems  to  dwell  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  sympathy;  he  can  even  remem- 
ber that  the  "heavy,  carnivorous  smell, 
which  has  often  arrested  me  in  an  In- 
dian jungle,  means  'home,  sweet  home' 
to  some  tiger  or  hyena."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  his  acute  re- 
marks about  dogs  with  certain  pages 
written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Aitken's  chapters  upon  the  sense 
of  hearing  are  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  author  of  "The  Tribes  on 
My  Frontier;"  he  tells  a  good  story 
of  how  he  used  to  warn  the  native  com- 
panion of  his  wanderings  in  the  jungle 
when  there  was  a  hawk  near,  from  in- 
formation received  from  the  sound  of 
the  calls  of  bulbuls  and  mynas.  In 
this  section  of  the  book  there  is  some 
matter  about  music  which  is  well 
worth  reading.  But  the  latter  part  of 
"The  Five  Windows  of  the  Soul"  con- 
tains the  best  of  what  Mr.  Aitken  has 
to  give  us.  In  writing  about  the  eye 
he  cannot  refrain  from  saying  wise 
and  fine  things  about  "the  inner  eye." 
Indeed,  he  is  tempted  to  add  chapters 
upon  "The  Beauty  of  This  World"  and 
upon  "The  Moral  Sense,"  and  does  so. 
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THE   MURDER   NOVEL. 


Unless  my  recollection  of  the  novels 
of  one  or  two  generations  ago  be 
astray,  there  is  one  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  popular 
school  of  English  romance  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  Near  as  they  were  to  the 
days  of  highway  robbery,  of  hanging 
for  sheep-stealing,  or  duelling,  and  of 
domestic  and  European  war,  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  were  so  far 
different  in  their  tastes  from  their  de- 
scendants that,  in  their  novel-reading, 
they  seem  never  to  have  wanted,  or  at 
least  they  very  rarely  got,  bloodshed. 
It  seems  to  have  been  held  in  those 
days  that  breaking  of  bones  and  letting 
of  blood  was  really  not  sport  for  ladies. 
And  it  is  the  distinction  of  the  last 
score  of  years  in  the  century,  in  the 
matter  of  romance,  to  have  changed  all 
that. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Walter,  dealing  as 
he  did  at  times  with  deeds  of  arms,  had 
now  and  then  to  let  somebody  be  killed; 
but  it  was  always  done  with  a  certain 
solemnity,  as  of  a  serious  man  over  an 
unfortunate  event:  so  that  the  one  im- 
pression we  do  not  preserve  of  his  ro- 
mances is  that  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  taking  of  life.  One  hesitates  to 
think  what  some  of  our  modern  authors 
would  have  done  with  Sir  Walter's  op- 
portunities—what assiduous  sword-play 
they  would  have  given  ns  in  "Kob  Roy" 
and  the  "Legend  of  Montrose,"  and  how 


they  would  have  disdained  his  device, 
in  "Ivanhoe,"  of  letting  the  offending 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  die  of  "the  vio- 
lence of  his  own  contending  passions." 
The  death  of  the  sham  herald  in  "Quen- 
tin  Durward"  would  have  been  for 
them  an  incident  barely  worth  a  sen- 
tence, and  that  sentence,  in  their 
hands,  would  not  have  been  one  of 
homily.  To  them.  Sir  Walter's  respect 
for  mere  human  life  must  soem  almost 
valetudinarian;  and  the  slaughterless 
narratives  of  Fielding  and  Goldsmith, 
to  say  nothing  of  Richardson,  must 
have  the  insipidity  of  spoon  meat. 

When  one  thinks  of  it,  there  must 
have  been  some  murders  in  the  old  nov- 
els: there  were  pirates  and  coroners 
and  villains  then,  as  now;  the  "bowl 
and  dagger  school"  was  a  phrase  in 
use;  and  the  clash  of  arms  does  still 
faintly  ring  from  some  half -forgotten 
romances  across  the  century;  but,  un- 
less the  distance  lends  propriety  to 
reminiscence,  the  murders  were  treated 
as  things  to  be  got  away  from,  and  the 
task  of  the  hero  in  whose  sphere  of  in- 
fluence they  occurred  was  to  "bring  the 
assassin  to  justice"  rather  than  to  as- 
sassinate back.  And,  for  the  most 
part,  murder  was  left  to  the  lower  or- 
ders of  character.  In  Dickens,  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit  murders  somebody— like 
Mr.  Lang,  I  cannot  recall  whom  or  why 
—with  an  amount  of  mental  strain  that 
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communicates  itself  to  the  reader,  so 
that  the  episode  looms  in  memory  as 
something  lurid  and  frightful;  and,  sim- 
ilarly, the  crime  of  Bill  Sykes  bulks 
blackly  and  oppressively  across  the 
tale.  A  murder  was  a  murder,  so  to 
speak,  in  Dickens.  And  in  Thackeray, 
so  much  less  melodramatic,  and  so  fas- 
tidious about  sensation,  we  never  get  a 
murder  at  all,  save  by  way  of  a  duel. 
On  that  head,  the  author  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  would  have  stared  at  some  of 
the  later  practitioners  of  his  craft,  who 
on  their  part,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must 
find  him  preposterously  scrupulous 
about  killing,  and  extravagantly  inter- 
ested in  mere  character. 

In  "Esmond,"  for  instance,  the  per- 
sonality of  Lord  Castlewood  is  held  up 
to  the  light  in  chapter  after  chapter, 
and  his  death  by  the  sword  of  Lord  Mo- 
hun  is  handled  as  a  veritable  tragedy; 
and  when  Harry  Esmond,  with  his  &o<^e 
(Ze  Ji'suite,  gets  a  chance  later  to  avenge 
his  kinsman  and  remove  a  rascal,  he 
does  but  wound  him,  on  the  now  un- 
heard-of ground  that  it  was  not  for 
him,  a  private  citizen,  to  take  a  life  in 
vengeance.  This,  be  it  observed,  in  a 
romance,  a  tale  of  adventure.  In  the 
society  novels,  of  coul-se,  such  a  ques- 
tion did  not  even  arise.  For  Thack- 
eray, as  for  Jane  Austen,  normal  hu- 
man experience  did  not  include  the  use 
of  cold  steel  upon  fellow  creatures, 
however  objectionable;  and  these  ar- 
tists did  not  take  Dickens'  satisfaction 
in  parading  criminals  and  crimes. 

Looking  back,  one  is  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  with  Dickens  that  the  taste 
for  blood  began  to  come  into  English 
fiction.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  made  a  good  deal 
of  use  of  murder  in  his  plots;  and  Miss 
Braddon  improved  upon  him  in  the 
matter  of  thrill.  Even  George  Eliot, 
who,  like  Mr.  Meredith,  belonged  to  the 
middle  age  of  plot,  gives  us  whiffs  of 
crime  in  "Romola"  and  "Middlemarch," 
and  raises  a  delicate  question  for  the 


coroner  in  "Daniel  Deronda."  But 
these  coquettings  with  police  news  are- 
the  merest  child's  play  compared  with, 
the  hearty  and  unabashed  spirit  of 
slaughter  that  animates  a  whole  school 
of  romancers  who  have  arisen  since 
George  Eliot's  day. 

It  was  the  gallant  Stevenson  who 
first  effectively  brought  the  glamour  of 
gnles  into  our  artistic  romance  in  these- 
latter  days.  In  order  of  publication,. 
"Treasure  Island"  began  the  entertain- 
ment, with  its  fascinating  Long  John 
Silver,  its  stockade  fighting,  and  its- 
general  flow  of  blood  in  the  scuppers. 
In  "Kidnapped,"  after  the  early  bout 
of  assault  and  ambuscade  on  the  brig,, 
the  author  held  his  hand  somewhat, 
aiming  rather  at  an  interest  of  charac- 
ter; but  in  "The  Wreckers"  he  certainly 
made  up  for  lost  time;  and  in  "The 
Black  Arrow,"  which  appeared  in  book 
form  out  of  its  order  in  time  of  writ- 
ing, the  handling  of  sword  and  knife 
is  spirited  and  spirit-stirring.  A  touch- 
of  the  same  scent  gives  piquancy  to 
the  "New  Arabian  Nights"  and  "The- 
Dynamiters;"  but  it  is  in  "The  Wreck- 
ers" that  we  have  the  most  enterpris- 
ing use  of  the  gore  motive,  and  in  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  that  the  charm- 
of  crime  is  most  intensely  exploited. 
The  naval  massacre  in  "The  Wreck- 
ers," the  romantic  attraction  of  which- 
consists  in  its  being  treated  as  a  dis- 
agreeable necessity  for  which  nobody^ 
is  seriously  to  be  execrated,  almost  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  good  old  tale  of  the- 
Nibelungen,  wherein  "a  murder  grim 
and  great"  gives  Homeric  breadth  to- 
the  narrative.  Finally,  in  "The  Beach- 
of  Fales^,"  we  have  the  joy  of  knifing 
dramatically  presented  in  the  first  per- 
son by  "a  man  who  did." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Steven- 
son did  not  reflect  artistically  and  even 
ethically  on  his  employment  of  blood" 
as  local  color.  Doubtless  he  would  have 
ready  a  vigorous  retort  on  the  bour- 
geois sentliaentalism  of  anybody  who- 
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suggested  that  he  made  very  little  ac- 
count of  murder  as  a  phase  of  conduct. 
Still,  he  seems  to  have  pulled  up  after 
the  "Beach"  and  "The  Ebb-Tide,"  and 
bethought  him  that  after  all  great  fic- 
tion has  more  to  do  with  the  analysis 
of  the  spirit  than  with  the  cutting-up 
of  flesh  and  blood.  "Weir  of  Hermis- 
ton"  is  a  distinct  reversion  to  the  psy- 
chological. 

If  Stevenson  flagged,  however,  the 
neo-romantic  school  has  not  yet  lost 
its  taste  for  the  higher  homicide.  Car- 
nage is  its  handmaid— if  one  may  so 
modify  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
outgone  Stevenson  in  his  wholesale 
manipulation  of  the  murder-motive.  In 
"The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  in 
particular,  he  has  given  to  his  large 
public  such  a  touch  of  the  thrill  of 
slaughter  as  no  previous  artist  had 
been  able  to  communicate;  and  in  his 
"Jungle  Book"  he  contrives,  in  the  in- 
tellectual interests  of  the  young,  to 
raise  the  life  of  the  lower  animals  to 
the  epic  heights  of  massacre  hitherto 
reserved  for  the  head  of  the  mammalia. 
Thus  the  rising  generation  is  being 
kept  up  to  date.  There  used  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  cutting-off  of  heads  in  the 
fairy  tales  of  a  generation  ago,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  having  no  aversion 
to  the  lusty  key  set  in  "Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer."  When  a  humanitarian  lady, 
some  years  ago,  protested  against  such 
literature— and  some  other  sorts— as 
demoralizing  to  the  young,  a  certain 
learned  journalist  scornfully  retorted 
that  children  are  not  morally  affected 
in  that  fashion ;  and  are  thus  more  sen- 
sible than  some  of  the  adults  who  su- 
pervise them.  And  doubtless  he  was 
right,  so  far  as  the  question  then  went. 
But  the  boy  whose  young  idea  is 
taught  to  shoot  by  the  "Jungle  Book" 
seems  to  be  in  a  different  case;  and  the 
British  patriot  may  hopefully  reckon 
that  the  generation  that  is  being  thus 
guided  will  be  well  nurtured  for  the 
duties  of  empire  as  regards  the  hand- 


ling of  inferior  races,  and  will  be  quite 
peculiarly  prepared  for  the  coming  Ar- 
mageddon that  so  inspires  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  patriots.  And,  as  the  cares 
of  empire  widen  for  us  in  Africa,  w© 
may  take  similar  comfort  in  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  whose  pict- 
ure of  the  Achillean  figure  of  Umslopo- 
gaas,  the  skuU-prodder,  has  doubtless 
roused  many  a  youth  to  high  resolves 
conducive  to  the  civilizing  aims  of  Mr. 
,  Rhodes. 

After  the  successes  of  Stevenson  and 
Kipling  and  Mr.  Haggard,  the  murder 
novel  was  bound  to  be  energetically 
cultivated;  and  in  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
it  has  found  a  master.  That  versatile 
artist,  finding  no  great  appetite  in  the 
public  for  such  moderately  exciting  fic- 
tion as  "A  Man  of  the  People,"  seems 
to  have  passed  at  one  resolute  stride 
from  the  delicate  drawing-room  humor 
of  the  "Dolly  Dialogues"  to  the  ruddy 
and  sanguine  romance  of  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda"— from  pitch-and-toss  to  man- 
slaughter, as  the  slang  of  last  genera- 
tion had  it.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the 
latter  pursuit  taken  up  in  fiction  with 
such  scientific  grasp,  and  such  a  vig- 
ilant eye  to  opportunities,  as  in  the  tale 
of  the  wondrous  career  of  Mr.  Rudolf 
Rassendyll  in  Ruritania.  The  key- 
note is  struck  with  promptitude  and  de- 
cision on  the  first  day  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter  of  king-making.  Mr. 
Rassendyll  and  his  comrades,  it  will  be 
remembered,  return  to  the  castle  to 
find  that  one  of  their  subordinates  has 
been  killed  in  the  process  of  securing 
the  king.  Thus  thriftily  has  time  been 
husbanded.  As  they  ride  away  and 
see  a  party  of  horsemen  approaching 
in  the  darkness,  the  substitute  king, 
full  of  his  new  responsibility  of  office, 
feels  that  something  must  be  done  in 
the  way  of  retribution,  and  according- 
ly charges  with  his  henchmen  into  the 
group  whose  general  guilt  he  broadly 
divines.  With  regal  impartiality  he 
lays    about  him  with  his  weapon    at 
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large,  heedless  as  to  degrees  of  com- 
plicity. To  this  ideal  he  does  uot  fail 
to  live  up;  and  the  result  is  a  butcher's 
bill  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  nerves  of  the  British  reading- 
public.  The  reader  is  never  allowed  to 
feel  that  the  story  drags.  If  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  king  seems  factitiously 
prolonged,  the  deaths  of  other  people 
keep  up  the  interest  without  a  pause. 
In  one  chapter,  one  does  feel  for  a 
moment  puzzled  as  to  the  artist's  plan 
of  campaign.  The  prisoner's  friends 
get  within  reach  of  him;  the  sentinel  in 
the  boat  on  the  moat  is  duly  knifed; 
the  king  is  found  to  be  alone  in  his  cell; 
the  rescuer  sees  a  light  between  the 
wall  and  the  end  of  the  funnel;  and  all 
that  is  needed  is  that  he  sliould  whis- 
per to  the  king  to  get  into  the  funnel 
and  be  taken  up  by  the  boat  at  the 
other  end.  Yet  nothing  comes  to  pass; 
the  rescuers  withdraw  till  another 
time;  and  one  begins  to  harbor  an 
ungenerous  suspicion  that  Mr.  Hope 
simply  countermanded  the  action  be- 
cause he  found  he  had  not  yet  made 
the  book  long  enough.  But,  on  retro- 
spect, one  remembers  the  stabbed  sen- 
tinel and  retracts  the  charge,  acknowl- 
edging that  the  night  had  not  been 
lived  in  vain,  and  that  the  action  is 
consistently  progressive. 

The  seal  of  popularity  having  been 
set  upon  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  the 
industrious  artist  produced,  in  "Phro- 
so,"  a  much  better  romance,  in  which 
the  excitement  of  manslaughter  is 
again  secured  in  connection  with  con- 
temporary life.  An  educated  English 
nobleman  of  our  day  finds  himself 
in  situations  where  the  stabbing  and 
shooting  of  enemies  is  "all  in  the  day's 
work,"  and  nobody,  save  the  parties 
disposed  of,  is  a  penny  the  worse,  in 
reputation  or  in  conscience.  I  do  not 
recollect  how  many  human  obstacles 
are  cleared  off  in  the  stirring  pages  of 
"Phroso;"  but  there  are  a  full  half- 
dozen  to  the  credit  of  the  right  side. 


apart  from  the  stabbed  lady.  Mr.  Hope 
had  used  that  lady  before  in  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  he  seems  to 
have  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  same- 
ness of  her  duties  in  the  two  plots,  he 
could  not  very  well  employ  her  again, 
and  so  had  better  diversify  her  career 
in  the  meantime  by  getting  her  knifed. 
Those  who  have  been  able  to  follow  the 
acrobatic  career  of  Rupert  of  Hentzau 
can  report  whether  the  master's  hand 
keeps  its  perfect  cunning.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  take  cursory  note  that  Mr. 
Hope,  true  to  his  art,  has  killed  the 
king,  applying  to  him  also  the  ultima 
ratio. 

More  industrious  novel-readers  than 
I  can  doubtless  lengthen  indefinitely 
the  list  of  examples  of  the  art-form  un- 
der notice.  It  has  many  varieties, 
from  the  vein  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
to  that  of  Mr.  Wells;  it  even  promises 
to  tinge  the  novel  of  character,  so 
called.  George  Eliot  spared  us  the 
threatened  hanging  in  "Adam  Bede;" 
but  Mrs.  Ward  carried  hers  through 
to  the  bitter  end  in  "Marcella;"  and 
Mr.  Hardy  gave  us  both  murder  and 
execution  in  "Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes."  The  psychological  novel  evi- 
dently feels  the  competition  of  the  sar- 
cological,  and  is  moved  to  adopt  mod- 
ern methods.  As  for  the  short  story, 
it  now  wears  the  red  badge  of  carnage 
in  two  cases  out  of  three,  a^nd  one  may 
pick  up  a  magazine  in  which  every  tale 
has  its  justified  homicide.  That  is  the 
crowning  charm  of  the  murder  novel- 
nobody  is  ever  prosecuted.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  all  round  that  the  American 
gentleman  of  a  Southern  State  was  un- 
challengably  right  when  he  framed  the 
maxim  that  "murder  is  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly crime  that  anybody  can  com- 
mit." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  by  the 
way,  that  despite  the  universality  of  its 
appeal,  the  murder  novel  is  still  almost 
wholly  in  British  hands.  M.  Zola  in- 
deed added  gore  to  his  other  coloring 
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In  "La  Terre"  and.  "La  Bete  Humaine;" 
but  on  his  powerful  palette  the  pig- 
ment did  not  particularly  stand  out; 
and  the  practitioners  of  America  are 
in  this  matter  quite  behind  the  age. 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Howells  obstinate- 
ly pursue  the  presentment  of  mere 
character  and  its  reactions.  Years  ago, 
Mr.  George  Moore  complained  wistfully 
that  in  Mr,  James'  books,  while  there 
are  traditions  that  grave  misdeeds  oc- 
curred in  a  past  generation,  and  hints 
that  they  may  happen  again,  "right 
bang  in  front  of  the  reader  nothing 
ever  happens."  Mr.  James  has  proved 
incorrigible  in  his  distaste  for  crime, 
and  Mr.  Moore  seems  even  to  have  been 
partially  converted  to  his  view,  for 
"Esther  Waters"  is  not  eminently 
eventful  in  the  current  sense,  and  the 
only  blood  in  it  is  a  medical,  not  a 
moral  phenomenon,  while  in  "Evelyn 
Junes"  there  is  not  even  that.  But 
there  is  no  saying  how  things  may  go: 
it  is  all  very  well  to  exploit  the  British 
conscience  once  in  a  way  with  a  novel 
that  shows  the  punishment  of  betting; 
but  the  range  of  possibility  in  that  line 
is  restricted  in  comparison  with  the 
scope  of  the  theme  of  unpunished  mur- 
der. Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  has  written 
some  catching  stories,  one  of  them  a 
very  pretty  romance  in  its  way,  but 
his  parsimony  in  the  matter  of  blood 
threatens  to  class  him  low  in  the  race 
for  popularity.  He  will  probably  have 
to  give  his  swordsmen  more  practical 
work  if  he  is  to  hold  his  own.  Fights 
in  which  nobody  falls  will  not  suit  the 
robust  appetite  of  the  age. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
taste  appealed  to  by  the  sanguinary 
school  is  eminently  virtuous.  That 
taste  is  even  capable  of  recoiling  from 
the  unpleasantness  in  "Esther  Waters," 
where  nobody  kills  or  is  killed,  but 
where  there  is  a  hospital  scene  and  a 
fawa?  pas — things  compared  with  which 
a  murder  is  refined  and  romantic.  Mr. 
Robert  Cromie,  the  author  of  one  of 


the  most  original  and  effective  sensa- 
tional romances  of  the  day,  "The  Crack 
of  Doom,"  has  vehemently  attacked  the 
methods  of  the  school  of  Zola  as  being 
nauseous,  evidently  feeling  that  the 
murder,  by  slow  strangulation  which 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  plot  in  his 
romance  is  something  breezy  and 
wholesome  in  comparison.  As  regards 
sex-matters,  he  is  himself  strictly  con- 
servative, and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  his  brilliant  war  romance,  "The  Next 
Crusade,"  where  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Turkey  are  massacred,  in  re- 
venge for  their  atrocities,  here  care- 
fully chronicled.  So  scrupulous,  in- 
deed, are  most  practitioners  of  the 
novel  of  blood  in  the  matter  of  what 
are  commonly  called  the  proprieties, 
that  they  must  be  credited  with  a  laud- 
able anxiety  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  that  "young  person  of  seventeen" 
whose  needs  have  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  English 
novel  of  character.  They  may  justly 
claim  to  have  written  nothing  that  will 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  youth; 
and,  all  things  considered,  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  ever  plant  a  pallor  there.  The 
suffrages  of  the  circulating  libraries 
must  be  taken  to  express  the  decision 
of  the  British  public  that  the  murder 
novel  is  a  strictly  sanitary  product  for 
family  reading.  Many  people  boggle 
at  "Jude  the  Obscure"  and  "Tess;"  and 
not  a  few,  including  the  Times  news- 
paper, at  "Esther  Waters;"  but  nobody, 
I  think,  complains  of  the  death-rate  in 
the  romances  of  Mr.  Hope,  any  more 
than  over  those  of  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard.  These  writers  never 
fluster  the  parlor  with  problems  of 
sex;  and  Mr.  Hope,  though  he  did  intro- 
duce a  dark  lady  in  the  "Prisoner," 
treated  her  very  austerely,  albeit  she 
leant  to  virtue's  side,  and  took  care 
that  in  "Phroso"  she  was  legally,  if 
secretly,  married.  And  even  that  did 
not  save  her.    Of  such  strict  regard  for 
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propriety  the  great  British  public  is 
cordially  appreciative.  Art  with  us  is 
felt  to  be  on  perfectly  safe  moral 
ground  when  it  sympathetically  rep- 
resents breaches  of  the  sixth  command- 
ment, provided  it  only  stops  there  and 
never  raises  the  question  of  the 
seventh.  This  is  the  great  stay  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  as  regards  all  com- 
parisons between  itself  and  the  French. 
Our  healthy  taste,  and  at  the  same 
time  our  delicacy,  are  proved  by  the 
satisfaction  we  take  in  tales  of  abnor- 
mal bloodshed,  where  the  corrupt 
public  of  Daudet  and  Zola  and 
Huysmans,  indifferent  to  such  pure  en- 
tertainment, persistently  contemplates 
things  that  go  on  among  average  peo- 
ple. Hence  the  prevalent  decadence  of 
French  literature. 

To  be  sure,  a  difficulty  might  be 
raised  about  the  possible  effects  of  the 
murder  novel  upon  the  statistics  of 
crime.  If  it  be  true  that  the  penny 
dreadful,  with  its  highwaymen  heroes, 
propels  untutored  youth  to  burglary,  it 
Seems  arguable  that  the  constant  read- 
ing of  tales  of  honorable  murder,  writ- 
ten by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  might  tend  to  encourage  the 
practice    in  real  life,    where  it    must 
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often  seem  so  convenient,  and  where  its 
propriety  must  often  be  perfectly  clear, 
as  tried  by  the  generous  standards  of 
the  sanguinary  school,  so  notoriously 
scrupulous  about  morals.  But  thou- 
sands of  estimable  people  will  be 
ready  to  testify  that  such  appre- 
hensions are  "morbid"  and  "sentimen- 
tal;" so  that  we  seem  entitled  to  be  of 
good  cheer  over  our  literary  condition. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
unemasculated  by  peace  and  the  Peace 
Society,  unsophisticated  by  Socialism, 
untainted  by  utilitarian  ethics  and 
French  models,  our  great  reading-pub- 
lic draws  a  Spartan  moral  stimulus 
from  the  healthy  novel  of  homicide; 
and  the  weaker  sex,  too  long  a  prey  to 
mere  psychology  and  the  lore  of  the 
affections,  has  learned  to  share  the 
masculine  interest  in  the  effective  \  use 
of  the  knife  and  pistol,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private  quarrel.  There  is  even 
ground  to  hope  that  the  wholesome  and 
educative  sport  of  bull-baiting  may  be 
restored,  after  a  century  of  eclipse,  and 
that  the  literary  gentleman  who  lately 
deplored  the  thoughtless  haste  with 
which  we  have  "too  much  abolished 
brutality"  may  die  comforted  about  his 
country. 

John  M.  Robertson. 
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My  father,  Josceline  Percy ,^  was  born 
in  1784.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
was  appointed  as  a  volunteer  of  tho  first 
class  to  H.M.S.  "Sans  Pareil,"  carry- 
ing Admiral  Lord  Hugh  Seymour's  flag, 
and  joined  her  at  the  Nore.  His  uncle 
and  aunt,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  having  given  him,  the 
former  a  chest  of  plate,  and  the  latter  a 


medicine-chest  to  take  to  sea  with  him, 
the  boy  was  so  laughed  at  for  bringing 
such  luxuries  that  he  threw  the  medi- 
cine chest  overboard,  and  the  plate 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate  had 
it  not  been  handed  over  to  the  charge 
of  the  ship's  purser.  The  "Sans  Pareil" 
was  ironically  called  the  "House 
of  Lords"  from  having  several  noble- 


1  Admiral  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Beverley.  His  eldest  brother  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  Northumberland,    on 


the  death,  in  1865,  of  his  first  cousin,  Algernon, 
the  fourth  duke. 
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men's  sons  on  board  of  her,  and,  nat- 
urally, these  youngsters  came  in  for  an 
<extra  share  of  rough  treatment.  I  re- 
member my  father  saying  that  for  two 
years  he  never  sat  down  to  a  meal,  as 
he  and  the  other  lads  who  had  just 
joined  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
midshipman's  mess,  but  had  to  snatch 
their  food  as  best  they  could. 

My  father  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  "Victory,"  under  Lord  Nelson,  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  who  sent 
him  with  private  despatches  to  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  and  letters  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  which  he  was  instructed  to 
deliver  into  her  own  hands.  The  Queen 
presented  him  with  two  magnificent 
old  silver  lamps;  and,  on  his  return 
from  Naples  to  rejoin  H.M.S.  "Victory,'' 
Lord  Nelson  gave  him  a  sword,  saying 
to  him,  "Young  man,  I  envy  you!  at 
your  age,  and  in  these  times,  you  ought 
to  have  a  fine  career  before  you." 

After  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  when 
the  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Portu- 
gal, he  had  orders  to  convey  General 
Junot,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  to  La  Rochelle.  Junot  and 
my  father  became  great  friends.  He 
meant  to  have  made  himself  King  of 
Portugal.  He  told  my  father  that  he 
Tvas  the  son  of  an  avocat,  and  owed  his 
advance  to  being  able  to  read  and 
write,  which  in  those  days  was  an  hon- 
orable distinction  in  the  French  line 
regiments.  He  acted  as  Secretary  to 
Napoleon,  when  the  latter  was  the  col- 
onel of  the  regiment  in  which  he,  Junot, 
was  a  sergeant.  On  one  occasion  (I 
forget  at  which  battle  the  incident  oc- 
curred) he  was  writing  on  a  drum-head 
at  Napoleon's  dictation,  when  a  can- 
non-ball struck  the  earth  close  to  them. 
"Nous  ne  manquerons  pas  de  la  poussUre, 
mon  colonel,^'  he  remarked,  calmly.  He 
began  his  brilliant  career  from  that 
day,  and,  when  talking  of  it  to  my 
father,  said,  "Now  Napoleon  is  an  em- 
iperor,  and  I  am  a  duke!" 
"We  do  not  acknowledge  in  England 


that  General  Bonaparte  is  an  emperor," 
replied  my  father  to  this  remark; 
"neither  do  we  admit  that  he  has  a 
right  to  confer  titles  in  another  king- 
dom, more  especially  when  that  title 
and  position  is  already  held  by  a  native 
of  that  kingdom." 

At  that  time  there  was  a  Portuguese 
Marquis  d'Abrantes. 

Every  morning  Junot  used  to  take 
out  a  miniature  of  his  wife  and  kiss  it. 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman. 

On  leaving  my  father's  ship,  Junot 
gave  him  a  magnificent  dressing-case 
with  gold  fittings.  Whilst  at  La  Kochelle, 
my  father  was  invited  to  dine  Avith 
the  French  naval  officers  there,  but  he 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  decline  the 
invitation,  lest  he  might  not  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  his  ship. 

Junot  himself  came  to  urge  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  pledged  his  honor  that  all 
would  be  well,  and  that  no  deception 
was  intended.  "Would  you  pledge  your 
honor  that,  should  orders  arrive  from 
Paris  to  seize  me  and  detain  my  ship, 
you  would  not  feel  obliged  to  obey 
them?"  asked  my  father. 

Junot  replied  that  he  tjould  not  do  so, 
should  such  orders  arrive,  and  retired. 
His  visit  was  followed  by  one  from 
the  French  Admiral,  who  also  urged 
him  to  accept  their  invitation.  My 
father  told  him  that,  though  he  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  honor  of  the 
French  officers,  he  could  not  accept  their 
hospitality.  "Because,"  said  he,  "I  do 
not  acknowledge  your  Emperor,  and 
will  not  trust  his  Government." 

My  father  always  spoke  of  Lord 
Nelson  as  having  a  singular  power  of 
attaching  all  under  his  command  to 
himself,  from  the  highest  officers  to 
the  lowest  cabin-boy  serving  under  his 
flag.  Lord  Nelson's  sense  of  religion 
was  sincere  and  strong.  He  brought 
it  with  him  into  his  profession,  and  It 
never  left  him.  My  father,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  said,  "Though  it"  (his 
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religious  feeling)  "did  not  keep  him 
from  the  great  error  of  his  life,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  few  were  ever 
so  strongly  tempted;  and  I  believe  that 
had  Nelson's  home  been  made  to  him 
what  a  wife  of  good  temper  and  judg- 
ment would  have  made  it,  never  would 
he  have  forsaken  it."  A  great  cause 
of  quarrel  and  dissension  between  Lord 
and  Lady  Nelson  was  the  latter's  son 
by  a  former  marriage,  who  was  not  a 
satisfactory  person  from  Lord  Nelson's 
point  of  view. 

My  father  never  forgave  Captain 
Hardy  for  turning  up  all  hands,  and 
ordering  the  ship's  tailor  to  sew  up  his 
pockets  on  the  quarter-deck.  My 
father  had  had  the  early  morning  mid- 
shipman's watch;  it  was  in  the  North 
Sea,  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
Hardy  had  found  him  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

When  Lord  Nelson  was  commanding 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  was  lying 
off  the  Spanish  coast,  the  captains  of 
two  Spanish  frigates,  just  arrived  from 
America,  sent  to  entreat  an  audience  of 
him,  merely  to  give  themselves  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  person  whom 
they  considered  to  be  the  greatest  sea- 
man in  the  world.  Captain  Hardy  took 
their  request  to  Lord  Nelson,  and  urged 
Mm  to  comply  with  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  AdmiraFs  peevish  reply  of— 
"What  in  the  world  is  there  to  see  in 
an  old  withered  fellow  like  myself?"  he 
ordered  that  they  should  be  admitted. 

Lord  Nelson  always  wore  short 
breeches  and  silk  stockings,  and  at 
that  moment  his  legs  were  bound  up  at 
the  knees  and  ankles  with  pieces  of 
brown  paper  soaked  in  vinegar,  and 
tied  on  with  red  tape.  This  had  been 
done  to  allay  the  irritation  arising  from 
mosquito-bites.  Quite  forgetting  his  at- 
tire and  the  extraordinary  appearance 
which  it  presented.  Lord  Nelson  went 
on  deck  and  conducted  the  interview 


with  the  Spanish  captains  with  such 
perfect  courtesy  that  his  singular  ap- 
pearance was  quite  obliterated  by  the 
charm  of  his  manner,  and  the  Span- 
iards left  the  ship  with  their  high  opin- 
ion of  him  thoroughly  confirmed. 

He  was  very  peevish  about  trifles, 
and  would  sometimes  say  to  Captain 
Hardy,  "Hardy,  it  is  very  hard  that  I 
cannot  have  my  breakfast  punctually 
when  I  order  it!" 

Nelson  subsequently  got  my  father 
his  lieutenancy,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  the  "Diadem,"  whose  boats  he  com- 
manded at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  1810  he  was  given,  ap- 
propriately enough,  the  command  of 
H.M.S.   "Hotspur." 

I  recollect  hearing  from  him  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  "Hotspur"  was 
ordered  to  destroy  some  French  gun- 
boats which  threatened  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  the  French  pilot  purposely 
took  her  under  the  enemy's  forts.  An 
oflScer  of  the  vessel,  whose  name  I  can- 
not remember,  told  me  that  my  father 
was  in  such  a  rage  when  he  discovered 
the  treachery,  that  had  his  arms  not 
been  held  he  would  have  shot  the  pilot 
there  and  then  with  his  pistol.  The 
story  of  this  engagement  may  be  worth 
relating  as  typical  of  the  many  encoun- 
ters at  sea  between  the  English  and 
the  French  in  those  stirring  days. 

The  "Hotspur"  engaged,  single-hand- 
ed, three  French  gunboats  and  several 
forts.  Owing  to  the  pilot's  treachery  she 
had  been  almost  run  aground  within 
easy  range  of  the  land  fortifications, 
and  was  thus  exposed  to  a  cross-fire. 
The  action  was  a  hard-fought'one,  and 
lasted  from  six  o'clock  on  a  Septem- 
ber evening  until  midnight. 

Before  going  into  action  the  ship's 
company  was  mustered,  in  order  to  as- 
certain that  the  men  were  ready  and 
fit  for  the  work  before  them.  Only  one 
man  was  missing,  and  he  was  subse- 
quently brought  up  by  his  mess-mates 
in  an  intoxicated  condition.    My  father 
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ordered  the  man  to  be  placed  inside  the 
captain's  galley,  which  had  been  hoist- 
ed up  amidships,  and  there  he  was  laid, 
nothing  more  being  thought  about  him. 
During  the  heat  of  the  action  a  voice 
was  frequently  heard  announcing  in 
what  direction  the  French  were  firing, 
and  where  the  "Hotspur's"  shots  fell 
short  or  wide  of  their  mark.  It  was 
only  w^hen  the  violence  of  the  fight 
abated,  and  the  din  and  smoke  dimin- 
ished, that  my  father's  repeated  de- 
mands as  to  who  the  informant  was 
could  be  answered,  and  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  voice  proceeded  from  the 
drunken  man  in  the  galley.  When  he 
was  ordered  down,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  completely  sobered  when 
the  action  commenced,  but  that,  true 
to  discipline,  he  had  not  ventured  to 
move  from  his  position,  whence  he  had 
been  able  to  see  much  that  was  invis- 
ible to  those  on  the  deck  below  him. 
The  galley  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
was  riddled  with  shot,  but  he  himself 
had  escaped  untouched.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action  my  father  selected 
the  two  youngest  boys  on  board  to  be 
his  aides-de-camp,  hoping  thereby  to 
keep  them  by  his  side  on  the  poop.  He 
chaffed  them  when  they  ducked  their 
heads  at  the  sound  of  the  shot  whizzing 
over  them,  and  they  soon  became  calm 
and  steady. 

At  one  moment  he  was  obliged  to 
send  one  of  these  lads  to  take  charge 
of  a  gun  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  firing 
of  which  was  flagging,  and  the  poor 
boy  had  barely  reached  the  post  which 
he  was  so  proud  to  fill  when  a  24- 
pounder  ball  killed  him  instantly.  The 
remaining  little  A.D.C.,  a  young  Hay, 
one  of  the  Kinnoul  Hays,  my  father 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  send  from 
his  side  on  some  errand,  and,  as  he 
turned  away  to  give  an  order  to  his 
first  lieutenant,  he  heard  a  groan,  and 
poor  Hay  fell,  shot  through  the  lungs. 
He  was  carried  down  below  by  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  placed  next  to  a  marine 


whose  leg  had  to  be  amputated.  This 
man,  regardless  of  his  own  sufferings, 
supported  the  boy's  head  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  gave  him  all  the  water  which 
had  been  brought  to  him.  Hay  lived  an 
hour  after  he  was  struck,  and  just  at 
the  end  he  heard  the  cheering  from  the 
decks  above  whi^ch  greeted  the  sinking 
of  the  French  gunboats.  With  strug- 
gling breath  he  joined  in  it,  giving  a  last 
faint  hurrah  for  the  honor  of  England^ 
and  so  died.  The  bodies  of  the  two 
boys  were  laid  together,  covered  with 
a  Union-Jack,  at  the  door  of  the  fore- 
cabin.  On  leaving  the  cabin  next  morn- 
ing, my  father  found  the  flag  partially 
removed,  and  the  faces  of  the  young 
heroes  exposed.  By  their  side  were 
kneeling  some  old  Frenchmen,  praying 
over  their  bodies.  These  men  had  been 
taken  prisoners  from  some  coasting 
vessel  the  day  before  the  action,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  boys  had  been  very 
kind  to  them.  They  said  to  my  father, 
"Not  all  the  injury  you  can  do  our 
countrymen  will  compensate  you  for 
the  loss  of  such  lives  as  these!" 

My  father  told  me  that  after  the 
three  gunboats  had  been  sunk  and  the 
forts  destroyed,  the  surgeon  insisted 
on  his  going  down  to  have  some  food, 
which  he  did.  On  sitting  down  at  the 
table,  however,  he  kicked  something- 
underneath  it,  and,  stooping  down  to 
see  what  it  might  be,  he  saw  a  sight 
which  effectually  prevented  him  from 
having  any  desire  to  eat,  for  he  had 
kicked  a  mass  of  amputated  arms  and 
legs. 

After  this  engagement  the  "Hotspur"^ 
had  to  proceed  at  once  to  Portsmouth, 
for  she  had  lost  many  men,  and  others* 
were  seriously  wounded.  The  frigate 
herself  was  badly  damaged.  Her  bul- 
warks were  shot  away,  and  she  pre- 
sented almost  the  appearance  of  a  raft. 
During  the  anxious  voyage  home  the 
men  who  had  to  undergo  amputations 
at  the  surgeon's  hands  would  not  al- 
low the  latter  to  operate  unless  they 
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were  previously  assured  that  the  cap- 
tain would  be  present.  They  declared 
that  if  he  were  there  they  would  un- 
dergo anything,  and  so,  of  course,  my 
father  made  a  point  of  acceding  to 
their  wishes,  though  to  do  so  was  a 
great  trial  to  him. 

When  the  "Hotspur"  made  her  num- 
ber at  Spithead  she  had  to  be  taken  into 
harbor  for  repairs.  Crowds  lined  the 
shores  and  cheered  her  all  the  way  to 
her  moorings,  and  the  ships  saluted 
her  as  she  was  towed  slowly  by  in  her 
damaged  and  battered  condition.  My 
father  subsequently  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Admiralty  on  his  quarter- 
deck, but  he  always  said  that  not  all 
the  honors  accorded  to  the  "Hotspur" 
could  compensate  him  for  the  sorrow 
he  felt  at  the  death  of  young  Hay. 

The  sword  that  Nelson  gave  my  fath- 
er, and  a  beautiful  model  of  the  "Hot- 
spur"—which  the  carpenter  on  board 
carved  with  a  penknife,  losing  his  eye- 
sight in  the  process— are  now  preserved 
at  my  son's  place,  Levens.  With  these 
are  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  gloves 
which  he  wore  at  Waterloo,  and  which 
his  sister-in-law.  Lady  Mornington,  my 
husband's  grandmother,  took  off  his 
hands  when  he  returned  to  Brussels 
after  the  battle.  Lady  Mornington  was 
at  Brussels  with  her  daughter.  Lady 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  was  daily  ex- 
pecting her  confinement.  Her  old  maid 
—a  woman  called  Findlay,  whom  I 
recollect— could  not  be  awakened  when 
the  sound  of  the  firing  at  Waterloo  was 
■first  heard,  early  in  the  morning  of  that 
eventful  day.  Lady  Mornington  went 
herself  to  her  maid's  room,  and,  when 
■she  had  succeeded  in  rousing  her,  the 
maid  said,  "Is  the  Duke  between  us 
and  the  French,  my  lady?"  On  being 
lold  that  he  was,  she  replied  quietly, 


"Oh,  then,  my  lady,  I  shall  go  to  sleep 
again!"  Lady  Mornington  told  me  that 
she  took  her  daughter  into  the  park  at 
Brussels,  hoping  that  she  would  not 
notice  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  as  her 
husband.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset— after- 
wards Lord  Raglan— was  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  lost  an  arm.  A  French  lady, 
however,  rushed  up  to  them  and  ex- 
claimed to  Lady  Fitzroy,  "Mow  Diew, 
n'eiitendez  vous  pas  les  canons  T'  Shortly 
afterwards  the  carts  containing  the 
wounded  began  to  enter  the  city. 

Lady  Mornington  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  favorite  sister-in-law.^'  She 
accompanied  him  to  Paris  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  Duke  gave 
her  the  pen  (a  very  bad  and  worn-out 
quill)  with  which  he  signed  the  capitu- 
lation of  Paris,  and  this  pen  she  gave 
to  my  husband.  It  was  afterwards 
stolen  from  our  house  in  Staffordshire. 
Lady  Mornington  lived  to  a  great  age. 
She  and  Lady  Clarendon  were  twin- 
sisters,  daughters  of  Admiral  Forbes. 
Admiral  Forbes  refused  to  sign  the 
verdict  of  the  court-martial  sentencing 
Admiral  Byng  to  death.  He  always 
believed  that  a  fog  prevented  Admiral 
Byng  from  seeing  the  French  fleet,  his 
neglect  to  pursue  which  caused  him  to 
be  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot.  On 
each  anniversary  of  his  execution  Ad- 
miral Byng's  family  used  to  pay  Lady 
Mornington  a  formal  visit,  all  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  in  grateful 
recollection  of  her  father's  testimony 
to  their  father's  innocence  of  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against 
him. 

My  uncle,  Henry  Percy,  was  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  had  the  glo- 
rious task  assigned  to  him  of  taking 


2  She  was  Lady  Maryborough  at  that  time 
<1815),  wife  of  the  Duke's  eldest  brother.  Her 
-eldest  daughter,  Lady  Mary  Wellesley,  married 
the  Hon.  Charles  Bagot,  afterwards  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  G.  C.  B.,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  St. 
Petersburg,  &c.,   and  Governor-General  of  Can- 


ada. Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mary  Bagot's  eldest 
son— the  late  Colonel  Charles  Bagot,  for  many 
years  Assistant  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to 
her  Majesty  the  Queen— married,  in  1847,  Sophy 
Louisa  Percy,  the  authoress  of  these  reminis- 
cences. 
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home  the  despatches  announcing  the 
victory  and  the  downfall  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  He  found  Napoleon's 
cloak,  left  with  his  carriage  on  a  mound 
near  the  battle-field.  The  cloak  was 
too  cumbersome  to  be  taken  away,  so 
my  uncle  cut  off  the  clasps,  consisting 
of  two  large  brass  bees  linked  together 
by  a  serpent.  This  clasp  and  a  book 
found  in  the  carriage  were  left  to  me, 
and  are  also  at  Levens. 

He  left  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
ball  the  night  before  the  battle,  and 
had  no  time  to  change  his  dress,  or 
even  his  shoes,  before  going  into  ac- 
tion. When  he  received  orders  to  go  to 
England  with  the  despatches  he  post- 
ed to  Antwerp,  and  there  took  the  first 
sailing-boat  he  could  find  to  convey 
him  to  Dover,  where  he  landed  in  the 
afternoon.  He  found  that  a  report  of 
the  victory  had  preceded  him  there. 
The  Rothschilds  had  chartered  a  fast 
sloop  to  lie  off  Antwerp  and  bring  the 
first  news  of  the  battle  to  the  English 
shore— news  which  w^as  to  be  used  for 
Stock  Exchange  purposes. 

My  uncle's  confirmation  of  the  rumor 
of  a  great  victory  was  received  with 
the  greatest  relief  and  enthusiasm.  At 
that  time  the  hotel-keeper  at  Dover, 
a  certain  Mr.  Wright,  had  the  monop- 
oly of  the  posting  arrangements  be- 
tween that  port  and  London.  He  im- 
mediately placed  his  best  horses  at  my 
uncle's  disposal,  and  despatched  an 
•express  to  order  fresh  relays  all  along 
the  road.  Besides  the  despatches  my 
uncle  took  the  two  captured  eagles  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  with  him.  These, 
being  too  large  to  go  into  the  carriage, 
were  placed  so  as  to  stick  out  of  the 
windows,  one  on  ^ach  side.  In  this 
manner  he  drove  straight  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  where  he  learnt  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at  that  time  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  dining  out.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Lord  Castlereagh's,  and  was 
told  that  he  and  the  Duke  of  York  were 
both  dining  with  a  lady  in  St.  James' 


square.  To  this  house  he  drove,  and 
there  learned  that  the  Prince  Regent 
was  also  of  the  dinner-party. 

Requesting  to  be  shown  immediately 
into  the  dining-room,  he  entered  that 
apartment  bearing  the  despatches  and 
the  Imperial  eagles  with  him.  He  was 
covered  with  dust  and  mud,  and, 
though  unwounded  himself,  bore  the 
marks  of  battle  upon  his  coat.  The 
dessert  was  being  placed  upon  the  table 
when  he  entered,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Prince  Regent  saw  him  he  commanded 
the  ladies  to  leave  the  room.  The 
Prince  Regent  then  held  out  his  hand, 
saying,  "Welcome,  Colonel  Percy."  "Go 
down  on  one  knee,"  said  the  Duke  of 
York  to  my  uncle,  "and  kiss  hands  for 
the  step  which  you  have  obtained."  Be- 
fore the  despatch  could  be  read  my 
uncle  was  besieged  with  inquiries  after 
various  prominent  officers  engaged, 
and  had  to  answer  "dead"  or  "severely 
wounded"  so  often  that  the  Prince 
Regent  burst  into  tears.  The  Duke  of 
York,  though  greatly  moved,  was  more 
composed. 

By  this  time  my  uncle  was  exhausted 
from  fatigue,  and  begged  the  Prince's 
permission  to  go  to  his  father's  house 
in  Portman  square.  The  crowd  was 
so  great  in  St.  .Tames'  square  that  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
through  it,  and  reaching  my  grand- 
father's house,  which  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  anxious  multitudes  begging 
for  news  of  relatives  and  friends.  My 
uncle  told  them  that  the  victory  was 
complete,  but  that  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  was  very  large.  He  told 
them  that  he  would  answer  more  ques- 
tions next  morning. 

He  said  that  the  agony  of  suspense 
and  grief  which  he  witnessed  made  him 
insensible  to  the  joy  and  triumph  of 
the  victory,  and  that  he  could  only 
think  of  the  awful  price  at  which  it  had 
been  gained. 

Lady  Mornington  told  me  that  when 
she  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
congratulated  him,  he  put  his  hands 
before  his  face  and  sobbed,  saying, 
"Oh,  don't  congratulate  me!  I  have 
lost  all  my  best  friends." 

As  Rear- Admiral,  my  father  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Station  in  1841.  We  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  on  board  the  "Win- 
chester," my  father's  flagship.  At  that 
time  the  Brazils  were  included  in  the 
command  of  the  Cape  Station,  and  we 
spent  some  time  in  Rio  Janeiro,  where 
we  were  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  English  Minister,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
We  made  many  long  riding  excursions 
through  beautiful  tropical  scenery  and 
vegetation,  the  orchids  and  air  plants 
being  most  wonderful.  For  a  fortnight 
we  rode  all  day  and  danced  all  night, 
and  then  left  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  after  vowing  eternal  friendship 
to  many  people  at  Rio  whom  we  never 
saw  again  or  heard  of.  We  anchored 
in  Simons  Bay,  and  went  to  stay  at 
Government  House,  with  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Napier,  until  the  Admiralty 
House  was  ready  for  us. 

Six  months  after  this  we  went  to 
Mauritius,  to  stay  with  the  Governor, 
Sir  William  Gomm,  and  his  wife.  Port 
Louis  in  those  days  was  very  healthy, 
and  we  stayed  both  there  and  at  R6- 
duit,  the  Governor's  country  place. 
Mauritius  was  in  my  father's  station, 
and  the  dinners  and  balls  given  for  us 
were  endless.  The  most  interesting 
visit  we  paid  was  to  an  old  French  gen- 
tleman, a  Monsieur  Geneve.  He  was 
over  ninety,  and  had  left  France  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  In  manners, 
dress,  and  deportment  he  belonged  to 
the  ancien  regime.  He  had  a  large  prop- 
erty on  the  Black  River,  and  when  we 
arrived  we  were  received  by  him  and 
all  his  family  under  a  large  banyan- 
tree.  There  were  pavilions  or  la.rge 
huts,  dotted  about  all  over  a  big  lawn 
—one  for  my  father,  another  for  my 


sister  and  myself,  and  so  on.  The  din- 
ing-room and  drawing-room  pavilion 
contained  also  Monsieur  Geneve's  own 
rooms.  In  a  large  village  near  were  all 
his  emancipated  slaves,  who  were  de- 
voted to  him  and  his  family. 

At  Bourbon,  whither  we  went  after 
leaving  Mauritius,  we  were  entertained 
by  the  French  Admiral  Bazoche,  whom 
my  father  had  fought  in  the  old  war. 
He  showed  us  the  greatest  hospitality, 
and  he  and  my  father,  when  we  were 
not  riding  about  the  island,  used  to  sit 
together  and  spin  war  yarns  all  day. 
I  was  sometimes  called  on  to  interpret 
between  them.  He  gave  a  large  of- 
ficial dinner  in  our  honor,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  stood  up  and  proposed  the 
Queen  of  England's  health. 

We  were  to  have  gone  on  to  Madagas- 
car, but  the  French  officials  gave  my 
father  so  alarming  an  account  of  the 
fever  which  they  declared  was  raging 
there,  that  he  did  not  like  to  expose  us 
to  it;  so,  much  to  my  disappointment, 
the  intention  was  abandoned.  I  have 
since  thought  that  even  in  those  days 
(1842)  the  French  were  jealous  of  Eng- 
lish men-of-war  visiting  Madagascar, 
and  that  the  authorities  had  orders  to 
prevent  my  father  visiting  the  island, 
and  therefore  exaggerated  the  danger 
from  fear  of  our  doing  so. 

The  next  cruise  we  took  in  the  "Win- 
chester" was  up  the  West  Coast  of  Af- 
rica. H.M.SS.  "Sappho,"  "Thunderer,'* 
"Bittern,"  and  "Conway"  accompanied 
the  flagship,  and  every  evening  the 
"Winchester"  lay-to  during  dinner- 
time, and  the  captains  of  the  ships 
dined  with  us. 

After  we  left  Benguela,  the  officer 
of  the  watch  came  down  to  the  fore- 
cabin  while  we  were  at  luncheon,  and 
said  to  my  father— 

"A  sail  in  sight,  sir,  with  very  raking 
masts— a  slaver,  probably." 

"Make  all  sail  and  chase  her,"  or- 
dered the  Admiral.     An   officer  came 
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down  to  report  at  intervals  how  we 
were  gaining  upon  the  vessel.  As  we 
drew  near  her,  a  gun  was  fired  from 
the  "Winchester,"  which  was  answered 
by  another  from  the  slaver.  Our  boats 
were  then  ordered  out— the  cutters  and 
a  launch,  fully  armed.  On  seeing  this, 
the  slaver  went  about,  and  tried  to  run 
for  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  coast; 
but  she  was  soon  overtalien,  and  had 
to  surrender.  The  following  morning, 
her  captain  was  brought  on  board  the 
"Winchester,"  and  my  father  saw  him 
in  the  after-cabin.  He  Avas  a  hand- 
some young  Spaniard,  and  wore  beau- 
tiful clothes,  his  coat  being  adorned 
with  silver  filigree  buttons,  and  alto- 
gether he  was  clearly  a  great  dandy. 
He  and  my  father  spoke  together  in 
Spanish,  which  I  did  not  understand. 
He  declared  that  the  captain  was  not 
on  board,  and  that  he  was  merely  the 
supercargo;  but  I  believe  that  this  sub- 
terfuge was  always  made. 

I  went  on  board  the  slave-vessel  with 
my  father.  The  captain's  cabin  was 
very  smart.  There  were  plenty  of  nice 
books  in  it,  and  every  luxury,  and  his 
guitar,  with  blue  ribbons  tied  to  it, 
was  lying  upon  a  sofa.  The  slave- 
deck  was  a  terrible  sight,  and  T  shall 
never  forget  it.  The  miserable  creat- 
ures were  crowded  on  it,  doubled  up, 
with  their  knees  touching  their  chins. 
Twice  a-day  they  were  ordered  to  the 
upper-deck,  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh 
air,  and  to  prevent  them  dying,  which 
many  tried  to  do  in  order  to  escape 
from  their  miseries.  If  they  were  un- 
able to  rise  from  their  cramped  posi- 
tion and  walk,  they  were  flogged  un- 
mercifully until  they  did  so.  This 
slaver  was  "condemned,"  and  sent  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  slaves,  of  course, 
liberated.  I  remember  hearing  that  if 
liberated  slaves  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boers  at  the  Cape,  they  were  so 
cruelly  treated  that  they  preferred  their 
days  of  slavery,  when  they  often 
found  kind  masters. 


We  had  a  black  servant  called  "Jum- 
bo." He  was  a  Christian,  and  very  in- 
telligent, and  we  always  heard  that  he 
had  been  a  prince  in  his  own  country. 
He  could  recollect  the  agony  of  being 
torn  from  his  home  and  sold  in  the 
Brazils  as  a  slave.  Whenever  a  slaver 
was  condemned,  Jumbo  so  far  forgot 
his  civilization  as  to  dance  his  native 
war-dance  and  sing  with  joy.  He  came 
to  England  with  us,  but  could  not  stand 
the  cold,  and,  moreover,  he  was  terri- 
fied when  he  saw  the  steam  of  his 
breath  on  a  cold  day,  because  he 
thought  his  inside  must  be  on  fire! 
We  sent  him  back  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Admiral  Dacres,  who 
succeeded  my  father  at  Simons  Bay, 
and  were  very  sorry  to  part  with 
him. 

Sir  James  Ross  and  Captain  Crozier, 
in  H.M.SS.  "Erebus"  and  "Terror,"  rin- 
chored  in  Simons  Bay  on  their  way 
home  to  England  from  their  Antarctic 
explorations.  My  father  asked  them  to 
stay  at  the  Admiralty  House  while  they 
were  there,  and  they  remained  some 
time  with  us. 

Sir  James  Ross  and  Captain  Crozier 
were  the  dearest  of  friends,  attached 
to  each  other  by  their  mutual  tastes, 
and  by  the  dangers  and  hardships  they 
had  shared.  Their  hands  shook  so 
much  that  they  could  scarcely  hold  a 
glass  or  a  cup.  Sir  James  Ross  took 
me  in  to  dinner  one  evening,  and  said: 
"You  see  how  our  hands  shake?  One 
night  in  the  Antarctic  Circle  did  that 
for  us  both.  There  was  a  heavy  sea 
running,  and  a  fearful  gale.  Icebergs 
were  all  round  us,  and  in  front  of  us 
a  wall  of  ice,  for  a  rent  in  which  we 
knew  we  must  steer  in  order  to  find 
the  passage  through  it.  It  was  a  pitch 
dark  night,  and  we  could  only  guess 
where  the  gap  in  the  ice-wall  was  by 
seeing  one  part  look  blacker  than  the 
rest.  Both  "Erebus"  and  "Terror"  steer- 
ed for  the  blackest  bit.  We  could  not  see 
each  other  for  a  long  time,  and  each  of 
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us  thought  we  had  run  the  other 
down." 

Sir  James  told  me  that  this  episode 
had  shaken  their  nerves  more  than  any- 
other  peril  of  that  perilous  voyage. 
Captain  Crozier  told  me  that  on  neither 
of  their  ships  had  any  one  been  ailing, 
but  at  Simons  Bay  many  of  them  fell 
ilU  and  suffered  terribly  from  the  heat, 
though  it  was  winter  at  the  time  of 
their  visit. 

After  our  return  to  England,  my 
father  was  subsequently  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  the  Nore,  which 
post  he  held  till  1854.  In  the  meantime 
I  had  married,  and  my  naval  experi- 
ences came  to  an  end. 

I  well  recollect  Talleyrand.  On  one 
occasion,  Lord  Westminster  gave  what 
was  then  called  a  breakfast,  at  Moor 
Park.  King  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide  were  there,  and  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  came  down  from  London 
to  it.  We  children  were  sent  to  play 
in  the  garden  while  the  party  were  at 
luncheon,  and  were  ill-mannered 
enough  to  flatten  our  noses  against  the 
dining-room  windows  to  see  what  was 
going  on  inside. 

The  King  saw  us,  and  asked  my  fath- 
er whose  children  we  were,  and,  to  his 
annoyance,  he  had  to  reply  that  we 
were  his  own.  The  King  sent  for  my 
brother  and  myself,  and  kept  us  be- 
side him,  giving  us  ices  and  fruit,  and 
was  extremely  kind  to  us.  My  father 
told  me  to  look  well  at  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, who  was  sitting  opposite,  as 
when  I  grew  older  I  should  read  a  great 
deal  about  him.  He  was  deadly  pale, 
and  looked  like  a  death's  head.  I  also 
well  remember  Madame  de  Gontaut  at 
The  Grove,  Lord  Clarendon's  place. 
She  was  a  most  amiable  and  amusing 
old  lady. 

I  was  present  with  my  mother  at 
the  Queen's  coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey.    We  had  to  be  in  our  places  in 


the  Abbey  in  low  dresses,  at  lour 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  ''came  out" 
at  the  ball  given  at  Stafford  House  on 
the  night  of  the  Queen's  marriage,  and 
danced  with  old  Lord  Huntly,  who 
made  a  point  of  dancing  with  every 
debutante  because  he  had  danced  -^vith 
Marie  Antoinette! 

In  the  summer  of  1847  my  husband 
and  I  stayed  in  Grosvenor  square  with 
his  grandmother.  Lady  Morningtou.  in 
order  that  I  might  make  acquaintance 
with  the  Wellesley  family.  My  moth- 
er-in-law. Lady  Mary  Bagot,  Lady 
Mornington's  daughter,  was  dead,  but 
while  we  were  there  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Gerald  Wellesley,  who  became 
Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Lord  Cowley, 
our  ambassador  in  Paris,  were  frequent 
visitors  in  the  house.  Having  been 
brought  up  by  my  father  to  think  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  greatest 
man  living,  or  who  ever  lived,  I  natu- 
rally felt  very  shy  of  him. 

Lady  Westmorland,  my  husband'^ 
aunt,  asked  me  one  night  to  go  with 
her  to  her  box  at  the  opera,  as  my  hus- 
band was  on  guard  that  night.  The 
Duke  came  with  us,  and  Lady  West- 
morland told  him  that  I  was  very 
frightened  of  him,  so  he  took  my  hand 
and  held  it  throughout  the  first  act  of 
the  opera,  which  only  made  me  still 
more  shy!  However,  my  fear  of  him 
soon  passed,  and  I  asked  him  for  a 
piece  of  his  hair,  and  also  for  some 
of  that  of  his  famous  charger,  "Copen- 
hagen," the  horse  he  rode  at  Waterloo. 
Lady  Mornington  had  already  given  me 
some  of  his  hair  as  a  young  man,  and 
next  morning  his  valet  brought  me  a 
packet  containing  his  hair  as  an  old 
man,  and  some  cut  off  "Copenhagen's'* 
mane.  This  hair,  and  the  horse's,  are 
set  in  the  frame  of  a  miniature  (now  at 
Levens)  of  the  Duke,  which  he  gave  to 
Lady  Mornington  when  he  went  ta 
India  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  He  was 
at  that  time  so  "hard  up"  that  Lady 
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Mornington  gave  him  his  socks,  and, 
indeed,  most  of  his  outfit. 

The  Dulie  of  WelUngton  said  that 
when  he  received  the  report  at  Brus- 
sels, on  the  night  of  the  loth  June,  that 
the  French  had  driven  back  the  Prus- 
sians and  advanced  to  Quatre-Bras 
(thirty-six  miles  in  one  day,  thirty 
miles  of  which  were  fought),  he  looked 
at  the  map,  and  would  not  believe  it 
possible. 

The  Duke  told  Lady  Mornington: 
"1  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  with 
many  of  my  battles,  but  I  never  took 
half  the  pains  I  did  at  Waterloo.  By 
God:  there  never  was  such  a  battle. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
hors  de  combat.  Blucher  lost  30,000— 
I  can  account  for  20,000,  and  the 
French  loss  may  be  fairly  reckoned  at 
100,000  more." 

General  Arthur  Upton  (born  1777) 
asked  the  Duke  what  he  should  have 
done  had  the  Prussians  not  come  up  in 
time.  The  Duke  replied:  "The  Prus- 
sians were  of  the  greatest  use  in  the 
pursuit.  If  they  had  not  come  up  in 
time,  what  should  we  have  done? 
Why,  we  should  have  held  our  ground. 
That  is  what  we  should  have  done. 
Our  army  was  drawn  up  into  a  great 
many  squares,  with  the  cavalry  riding 
among  them.  I  saw  it  was  necessary  to 
present  a  length  of  front  to  the  enemy, 
so  I  made  them  fall  into  line,  four  deep. 
That  manoeuvre  won  the  battle:  it  was 
never  tried  before." 

After  tlie  pursuit  of  the  French  army 
to  Genappe  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  my  uncle  Henry  Percy  returned  to 
Waterloo.  The  Duke  was  very  low, 
and  said  to  my  uncle:  "I  believe  that 
you  are  the  only  one  of  my  A.D.C.'s 
left."  My  uncle  replied,  "But  we 
ought  to  be  thankful,  sir,  that  you  are 
safe!" 

"The  finger  of  God  was  upon  me  all 
day— nothing  else  could  have  saved 
me,"  was  the  Duke's  answer. 

My  uncle  replied  that  he  had  feared 


that  the  Duke  was  a  prisoner  when  he 
had  got  amongst  the  French. 

"I  got  away  through  the  95th  Regi- 
ment three  times  during  the  battle,"" 
said  the  Duke. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  told  me  that 
he  had  such  a  raging  toothache  during 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  he  never 
knew  how  he  got  out  of  the  wood  in 
which  the  Guards  lost  so  many  of  their 
officers  and  men,  and  that  he  could  tell 
me  absolutely  nothing  about  the  bat- 
tle. His  wife  was  the  beautiful  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  It  was  a  runaway 
match,  and  the  Duchess,  who  was  furi- 
ous at  the  marriage,  had  the  bad  taste 
when  speaking  of  her  daughter  to  call 
her  "Barrack  Sail!" 

Sir  Peregrine  told  me  that  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Allied  Armies  after  they 
entered  Paris  was  immense,  and  that 
the  fickle  Parisian  mobs  made  them- 
selves hoarse  with  shouting  "Vive  nos- 
amis  les  ennemis!" 

Before  Louis  XVIII.  was  obliged  to- 
fiy  from  Paris,  the  19th  March,  1815, 
he  sent  for  FouchS  and  wished  him  ta 
take  the  department  of  the  Police. 
Fouch6  informed  the  King  that  it  was 
too  late,  and  frankly  told  him  his  rea- 
sons for  thinking  so. 

M.  Blacas,  who  was  present,  twice 
interrupted  him  by  saying,  "Monsieur 
Fouch^,  you  forget  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  the  King." 

Fouche,  indignant  at  being  interrupt- 
ed, turned  upon  Blacas,  and  retorted: 
"Monsieur  Blacas,  your  impertinence 
compels  me  to  tell  his  Majesty  that  you 
were  fourteen  years  in  my  pay  as  a 
spy  upon  him  when  he  was  in  Eng- 
land!" 

The  King  burst  into  tears,  and  broke 
up  the  conference. 

When  Talleyrand  returned  from  the 
Congress,  the  Due  de  Berry  persuaded 
the  King  to  dismiss  him,  and  at  his  first 
audience  with  Louis  XVIII.  the  King 
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was  markedly  cold  to  the  great  Min- 
ister. Talleyrand  demanded  an  expla- 
nation, and  was  informed  that  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  King's  confidence. 

Talleyrand  went  privately  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  result  that  the 
Duke  told  the  King  that  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  he  would  support  his 
Majesty's  interests  was  that  M.  de 
Talleyrand  should  be  retained  in  office. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  my 
uncle,  Lord  Charles  Percy,  dated  Paris, 
8th  July,  1815:— 

"Lord  Wellington  decided  to  enter 
Paris  yesterday.  I  believe  none  of  the 
Prussians  knew  of  it;  I  am  sure  none 
of  his  A.D.C.'s  did.  They,  poor  souls, 
were  left  in  a  state  of  edifying  igno- 
rance of  all  his  measures,  even  of  those 
of  the  least  importance,  so  much  so 
that  when  we  left  headquarters  upon 
our  respective  horses,  not  one  of  the 
•company,  except  the  Lord  Paramount, 
tnew  how  he  was  to  enter  it  [Paris]— 
whether  in  state  or  not,  and  if  there 
was  to  be  a  review  previously. 

"The  result  was  that  he  rode  into 
Paris,  followed  by  his  suite,  without 
■demonstration  of  any  kind,  nor  were 
there  twenty  people  assembled.  His 
liouse  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Place 
Louis  Quinze,  therefore,  before  any 
rumor  could  reach  the  inhabitants,  he 
was  safely  housed.  The  tricolor  flag 
■continued  to  fly  over  the  Tuileries,  the 
Invalides,  and  the  Place  Vendome,  and 
the  Corps  LSgislatif  continued  their 
sittings  under  the  accursed  ensign  as 
if  the  city  had  not  capitulated  and  they 
were  still  masters  of  their  own  proceed- 
ings. 

"Twenty  thousand  Prussians  marched 
immediately  into  the  town,  and  the 
l)oulevards  were  crowded  to  see  the 
sight;  but  no  feeling  was  discoverable. 
The  English  troops  are  encamped  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  have  posses- 
-sion  of  the  Barriers;  but  are  not  to  take 


up  their  quarters  at  all  within  the  walls 
of  Paris." 

Extracts  from    Lord    Charles    Percy's 
Journal. 

"On  Thursday,  the  2nd  May,  1816,  I 
received  an  order  from  Lord  Hertford 
to  command  my  attendance  at  Carlton 
House,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  H.R.H.  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta 
to  the  Prince  of  Coburg  at  8,  or  be- 
tween 8  and  9  o'clock  P.M. 

"Accordingly,  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  I  reached  Carlton  House.  Pall 
Mall  was  pretty  full  of  people;  guard 
of  honor  in  the  courtyard,  &c. 

"I  was  conducted  through  the  great 
hall  to  a  room  in  which  were  the  for- 
eigners, great  officers,  &c.,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Princess  Charlotte's  old 
and  new  establishment  were  ordered 
into  the  room,  where  the  Queen's  at- 
tendants were.  Loud  cheering  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Prince  Leopold, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
all  moved  forward  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

"The  Queen  and  the  Princesses  Au- 
gusta, Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Sophia  of 
Gloucester  were  led  out  into  the  room 
appropriated  for  the  ceremony,  and 
there  was,  of  course,  considerable 
crowding  after  them. 

"When  I  got  into  the  ballroom  I  went 
round  behind  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family.  The  Queen  sat  on  a  sofa  to 
the  left  of  the  altar,  the  Princesses  in 
a  row  on  her  right,  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  and  Kent  opposite. 

"The  company  stood  in  an  elongated 
semicircle  the  whole  length  of  the 
room.  The  Prince  Regent  stood  in 
front  of  the  altar,  a  little  to  the  right. 
When  everybody  was  settled  in  their 
place,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  returned 
to  the  closet  and  brought  forward 
Prince  Leopold  dressed  as  a  full  gen- 
eral. He  walked  up  to  the  altar,  bowed 
to  the  Prince,  Queen,  and  Royal  Fam- 
ily, and  looked  a  little  distressed.    The 
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Liord  Chamberlain  then  returned  for 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  door  in  silence.  She  came 
forward,  neither  loolilng  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  dressed  in  white  tissue, 
with  diamonds  round  her  head,  and  no 
feathers.  The  Prince  Regent  led  her 
up  to  the  altar  and  pressed  her  hand 
affectionately;  she  betrayed  no  other 
emotion  than  blushing  deeply.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  commenced 
the  service,  which  he  read  distinctly, 
though  somewhat  tremulously,  and 
Princess  Charlotte  was  very  attentive 
to  the  service,  repeating  the  prayers 
to  herself  after  him. 

"When  he  addressed  himself  to 
Prince  Leopold,  'Will  you  take  this  wo- 
man, Charlotte,  to  be  your  wedded 
wife?'  the  Prince  answered  in  a  low 
voice.  When  he  addressed  a  similar 
question  to  Princess  Charlotte,  she  an- 
swered, 'I  will'  very  decidedly,  and  in 
rather  too  loud  a  voice.  She  looked 
very  handsome,  and  her  manner  was 
resolute  and  dignified,  without  being 
bold. 

"Immediately  after  the  service  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and 
seized  the  Prince  Regent's  hand,  kiss- 
ing it  with  every  appearance  of  affec- 
tion and  gratitude.  He,  in  return, 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  raised 
her  up.  She  then  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand,  and  then  the  Princesses  on  the 
cheek.  She  kissed  Princess  Mary  re- 
peatedly, and  said  to  her,  *You  are  a 
dear,  good  creature,  and  I  love  you 
very  much!'  She  shook  hands  with  the 
ladies  who  came  up  to  congratulate  her, 
saying  to  them,  'Did  I  not  behave  well? 
could  you  hear  all  my  answers?' 

"The  signatures  then  took  place,  by 
the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Oflacers  of  State,  &c.  This  was  a  te- 
dious business,  and  after  it  was  over 
the  Royalties  returned  into  the  closet. 
The  procession  of  Royalties  closed  with 
the  Princess  Charlotte  and  the  Prince 
of  Coburg,  who  received  the  congratu- 
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lations  of  the  company  as  they  passed. 
Mr.  Disbrowe  summoned  me  to  the 
closet,  where  Princess  Charlotte  pre- 
sented me  to  the  Queen,  and  I  kissed 
hands. 

"Princess  Charlotte  and  her  husband 
left  the  house  and  drove  through  the 
parks  to  Oatlands  Park.  I  ought  to 
have  been  there  to  hand  H.R.H.  into 
the  carriage,  but  I  did  not  know  ihat 
I  had  to  do  so,  and  therefore  was  ab- 
sent. After  the  departure  a  circle  was 
made,  and  the  Queen  went  round  with 
the  Prince  Regent. 

"The  Queen  then  played  at  cards. 
The  Princesses  sat  in  different  rooms, 
and  ices,  tea,  and  bridecake  were  lib- 
erally dispensed.  About  one  o'clock 
the  Royal  Family  returned  to  Buck- 
ingham House,  and  the  Prince  kept 
some  of  the  Ministers  and  household 
to  supper. 

"November  the  6th  was  a  heavy  day 
in  these  kingdoms.  Princess  Charlotte 
died  at  2  A.M.,  after  being  delivered 
of  a  still-born  son  at  9  the  previous 
evening,  and  having  got  through  her 
labor  favorably.  The  calamity  was 
first  announced  to  Lord  Bathurst  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  were  nearest 
to  Claremont.  The  Duke  and  Lord 
Bathurst  met  at  York  House,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  Carlton  House,  hav- 
ing first  of  all  sent  an  express  thither 
to  prepare  the  Prince  Regent.  AVhen 
they  arrived  at  Carlton  House  they 
found  that  the  Prince,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent, had  already  arrived,  and  was  ly- 
ing down,  having  missed  the  messenger 
on  the  road.  Finding  no  tidings  await- 
ing him  at  Carlton  House,  the  Prince 
had  sent  to  the  Home  Office,  and  there 
learned  that  Princess  Charlotte  had 
been  delivered  of  a  still-born  son,  but 
was  going  on  very  favorably.  Bloom- 
field  was  immediately  summoned,  and 
told  to  communicate  the  deplorable 
event  to  the  Prince.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  saying  that  he  thought  it  would 
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kill  him.  The  Duke  of  York  therefore 
told  him  to  go  into  the  Prince's  room 
and  announce  to  him  his  and  Lord 
Bathurst's  arrival  from  Claremont,  in- 
tending thereby  to  alarm  him  and  in 
some  manner  prepare  him  for  the  in- 
telhgence.  The  message,  unhappily, 
had  no  such  effect,  and  when  they  en- 
tered his  room  the  Prince  said,  'It  is  a 
sad  disappointment  to  me,  and  will  be 
so  to  the  country,  but,  thank  God,  my 
daughter  is  doing  very  well.' 

"A  long  pause  succeeded  his  words, 
and  then  Lord  Bathurst  said,  'Sir,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  our  news  is  bad.' 

"  'What  is  it?'  asked  the  Prince.  'I 
command  you  to  tell  me  instantly  the 
whole  extent  of  my  misfortune.'  They 
then  announced  the  death,  and  the 
Prince  remained  for  some  minutes 
aghast  and  speechless,  holding  his 
hands  to  his  head.  He  then  rose  and 
fell  into  the  Duke  of  York's  arms, 
weeping  bitterly. 

"Lord  Bathurst  and  the  Duke  of  York 
afterwards  returned  to  Claremont, 
where  they  found  Prince  Leopold  as 
composed  as  he  could  be  in  his  broken- 
hearted state. 

"When  Sir  Richard  Croft  announced 
to  Princess  Charlotte  that  her  child 
was  still-born,  she  said,  'I  am  satis- 
fied.    God's  will  be  done!' 

"The  Prince  of  Coburg  is  over- 
whelmed by  his  bereavement.  He  fol- 
lows the  wheeltracks  of  the  carriage  in 
which  they  last  drove  together.  He 
was  much  shocked  at  her  embalmment, 
which  was  unexpected,  and  having 
got  into  the  room  unobserved  with  the 
coflin,  was  found  on  his  knees  almost 
senseless. 

"I  went  yesterday  (November  18) 
down  to  Windsor  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral  of  Princess  Charlotte  with  the 
Lord-Steward,  Lord  Cholmondeley,  and 
Sir  William  Keppel.  The  whole  road 
from  London  was  covered  with  car- 
riages, caravans,  horsemen,  and  pedes- 
trians,   all  burying  to  Windsor.     We 


reached  the  Queen's  lodge,  ready 
dressed,  at  about  a  quarter  before  four. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  assembling- 
room  prepared,  but  two  or  three  din- 
ners. I  went  through  the  garden  to 
the  Lower  Lodge,  where  were  the 
Prince  of  Coburg  and  his  attendants, 
and  also  those  of  the  late  Princess.  In 
the  garden  I  met  the  Dukes  of  Sussex 
and  Cumberland,  returning  from  paying 
Prince  Leopold  a  visit.  On  reaching 
the  Lodge  I  received  a  paper  of  instruc- 
tions, ticket,  scarf,  and  hatband  of 
crape.  I  remained  at  the  Lodge  and 
dined  with  Baron  Hasdenbrock,  Col- 
onels Addenbroke  and  Gardiner,  Sir 
Robert  Gardiner,  and  Dr.  Short. 

"Before  dinner  the  Prince  of  Coburg 
retired  into  the  room  where  the  coflSn 
was.  His  dinner  was  sent  from  our 
table,  so  was  also  that  of  Lady  John 
Thynne  and  Mrs.  Campbell.  During 
dinner  Prince  Leopold  sent  down  for 
some  woodcock. 

"After  dinner  I  wished  to  go  into  the 
room  where  the  coffin  was,  but  the 
Prince  had  again  gone  to  it. 

"About  a  quarter  past  seven  a  royal 
carriage  conveyed  Baron  Hasdenbrock, 
Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  and  myself  to  the 
cloister  door.  We  had  to  wait  at  least 
an  hour,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talking,  which  was  the  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, why  I  found  the  ceremony  ^so  lit- 
tle affecting. 

"Prince  Leopold  and  the  ladies 
walked,  supported  by  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence,  after  the  coffin. 
The  Prince  was  crying,  and  his  lips 
quivered  violently.  They  sat  down  on 
three  chairs,  covered  with  black  velvet, 
in  front  of  the  altar.  The  service  was 
very  badly  performed  by  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  who,  when  he  left  his  stall, 
instead  of  going  up  to  the  coffin,  read 
the  service  over  the  heads  of  the  chief 
mourners  and  supporters.  He  also 
read  the  prayers  consigning  the  body 
to  the  dust  before  it  was  lowered  into 
the  grave.     Then  followed  some  sing-^ 
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ing,  also  ill  performed.  It  was  like  a 
stage  burial,  as  the  coffin.  se«med  to  be 
lowered  down  through  a  trap-door,  and 
no  dust  was  cast  upon  it. 

"The  ceremony  concluded  by  Sir 
Isaac  Heard,  the  Garter  King-at-Arms, 
in  his  full  robes,  a  very  old  man,  re- 
hearsing her  style,  &c.  This  he  did 
in  a  very  feeling  manner,  and  was  so 
overcome  that  he  dropped  into  the  arms 
of  the  persons  behind  him  at  the  con- 
clusion. Prince  Leopold  then  retired, 
giving  orders  that  the  vault  should  be 
left  open  in  order  that  he  might  pay  a 
last  farewell  to  the  coffin.  The  rest 
of  the  assembly  then  dispersed  pell- 
mell,  having  first  crowded  round  the 
vault  and  cast  a  sorrowing  look  at  the 
coffin  deposited  in  its  final  receptacle. 

"It  is  singular  that  the  troops  pre- 
sented instead  of  grounding  their  arms. 
Hasdenbrock,  by  Prince  Leopold's 
command,  wrote  to  Bloomfield  to  beg 
that  the  Prince  Regent  w^ould  order  a 
vacant  place  to  be  left  by  Princess 
Charlotte's  coffin  for  his  own,  which 
was  done."^ 

No  one  who  did  not  live  in  the  days 
of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  can 
imagine  the  excitement  which  it  pro- 
duced in  the  country. 

My  uncle  Hugh  (the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland) wrote  to  my  father  to  ask 
him  if  he  would  come  with  all  his  fam- 
ily to  Alnwick  from  Scotsbridge,  our 
house  in  Hertfordshire,  saying  that  the 
castle  could  be  armed  and  provisioned 
if  a  revolution  broke  out.  My  father, 
however,  did  not  take  so  alarming  a 
view  of  the  situation.  After  the  bill 
was  passed,  Rickmansworth,  the  little 
town  near  us,  was  illuminated.     Only 

'  As  Prince  Leopold  became  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, this,  of  course,  was  not  ultimately  car- 
ried into  effect. 
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Scotsbridge  and  the  vicarage  were  not 
so.  The  mob  forced  their  way  into  the 
backyard  of  Scotsbridge,  saying  that 
if  my  father  would  not  illuminate  they 
would  break  all  the  windows  and  enter 
the  house. 

My  father  loaded  his  revolver,  and 
sent  out  word  that  he  would  shoot  the 
first  man  dead  who  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  a  door  that  led  into  the  hall, 
where  we  were  all  assembled. 

The  message  had  a  salutary  effect, 
and  after  breaking  some  windows  the 
mob  withdrew  to  the  vicarage  and  or- 
dered the  vicar  to  illuminate,  and  to 
give  them  the  keys  of  the  church  in 
order  tliat  they  might  ring  the  bells. 
The  poor  vicar  was  so  frightened  that 
he  ran  up  to  his  bedroom,  whence  he 
threw  the  keys  out  of  the  window,  and 
soon  he  heard  a  merry  peal  of  bells. 

Speaking  of  family  anecdotes,  my 
father  told  me  that  in  his  grandfather's 
time  a  trunk,  evidently  made  to  fit 
into  a  carriage,  was  found  in  a  lum- 
ber-room at  Alnwick  Castle.  On  being 
opened,  it  was  discovered  to  be  filled 
with  gold  pieces.  Nobody  alive  knew 
how  it  came  to  be  so,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  prepared  for  some 
journey  which  had  to  be  suddenly 
abandoned,  and  that  it  had  been  totally 
forgotten.  Some  robbers  broke  into 
Northumberland  House,  intending  to 
carry  off  the  plate.  They  had  pene- 
trated into  the  plate-room,  and  were 
about  to  depart  with  their  booty,  when 
one  of  them  happened  to  touch  an  old 
silver  doll  which  had  a  clock-work 
mechanism  Inside  it,  and  it  began  to 
walk.  The  thieves  were  so  terrified 
that  they  fled,  leaving  everything  be- 
hind them.  The  doll  is  at  Alnwick, 
and  still,  I  believe,  walks. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bagot. 
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IV. 


I  am  not  contented  with  myself.  I 
have  had  to-day  wandering  thoughts 
in  church.  At  St.  Philip's  on  Sunday 
there  are  two  masses  after  breakfast. 
One  is  at  half -past  twelve,  the  other  at 
one.  We  generally  go  to  the  one  at 
half -past  twelve.  My  mother  and  my- 
self always  take  the  same  places, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  nave  near  the 
pulpit.  My  brother  Gaston,  although 
he  accompanies  us  to  the  church  door, 
never  comes  near  us.  He  sits  before 
us,  or  behind  us,  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
to  be  pious  with  his  family.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  other  young  men, 
brothers  of  my  friends,  do  the  same 
way.  They  prefer  to  pray  off  by  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  of  any  one,  and 
especially  without  prayer  books.  They 
seem  to  think  it  childish  to  follow  the 
prayer  in  a  book.  No,  it  would  not  be 
"cMc,"  as  they  call  it,  so  they  sit  there 
upright,  in  their  handsome  overcoats, 
their  arms  folded  in  the  style  of  Na- 
poleon I.  I  don't  feel  as  they  do.  I 
always  follow  the  service  in  my  prayer 
book  from  beginning  to  end.  I  love  it: 
it  was  given  to  me  by  mama  at  my  first 
communion,  and  I  have  read  the 
prayers  so  often  I  know  them  by  heart. 
I  can  turn  at  once  to  any  prayer  I 
want.  I  know  there  is  a  stain  on  page 
thirty-two,  where  I  pressed  a  violet 
that  I  plucked  in  Brittainy  near  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  cross.  There  is 
a  spot  of  ink  on  the  "Kyrie  Eleison" 
and  the  comer  of  the  "Offertoire"  is 
torn.  In  short  it  is  full  of  souvenirs 
of  the  past.  Among  these  pictures  that 
memory  brings  are  some  framed  in 
black.  They  are  of  little  companions 
whom  I  loved,  gay  little  creatures  with 

*  Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by   Helen  W. 
Pierson. 


whom  I  played  and  danced.  They  died 
while  they  were  children.  They  never 
lived  to  grow  up  and  marry.  Ah,  the 
dear  book!  This  half -hour  of  the  mass 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  times  in  the 
whole  week.  I  adore  churches.  When 
I  was  only  six  years  old  I  preferred 
them  to  the  Pare  Monceaux  or  the 
Champs  Elysees.  I  feel  the  impression 
of  calm,  of  reflection  and  repose  more 
intensely  each  time.  I  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful silence,  and  the  mysterious 
sound,  the  solemn  and  ancient  music 
that  resounds  through  the  arches.  I 
think  elevated  thoughts,  which  even 
in  passing  through  my  poor  little  head 
give  me  joy.  All  the  time  I  am  there 
this  mortal  life  seems  brightened,  il- 
luminated as  if  I  looked  at  it  through 
a  church  window.  My  every-day  life 
seems  arrested  for  a  little,  while  God 
speaks  to  me.  All  this  I  know  is  not 
true  piety.  When  mama  is  kneeling 
and  I  see  her  lips  moving  in  prayer,  I 
feel  that  she  is  a  real  Christian,  and 
her  faith  is  far  superior  to  my  dreams 
and  reveries.  Still  I  am  happy  that 
I  feel  even  as  much  as  I  do,  for  surely 
that  is  better  than  nothing.  I  am  cer- 
tain I  could  never  marry  a  man  who 
would  forbid  me  to  go  to  church,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  my  husband 
accompany  me  as  often  as  possible. 

On  this  morning  I  suddenly  saw  Jean 
sitting  at  a  short  distance  from  us.  I 
was  delighted  to  see  him  there.  I  knew 
St.  Philip's  was  not  his  parish  church, 
and  I  thought  he  had  come  intention- 
ally at  the  same  hour  with  us,  to  reas- 
sure me  on  the  subject  of  his  religious 
sentiments.  From  that  moment  my 
thoughts  began  to  wander.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  to  read.  My 
thoughts  would  stray  to  Jean.  He 
looked  very  dignified,  his  head  erect, 
his  hands  crossed  on  the  top  of  his  cane 
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and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  altar.  He 
rose  and  sat  down  as  the  others.  Sud- 
denly a  vexing  question  tormented  me: 
"Of  what  was  Jean  thinking  with  that 
correct  and  impenetrable  countenance? 
Of  what  was  my  brother  thinking  a 
few  steps  from  him?"  Evidently  they 
were  not  praying;  they  were  far  away 
in  thought.  And  a  real  melancholy 
came  upon  me.  I  had  never  till  this 
moment  comprehended  the  hypocrisy 
that  distinguishes  the  majority  of 
young  men.  They  perform  the  formali- 
ties of  religion  without  having  any  real 
religious  feeling.  They  come  to  the 
mass,  a  flower  in  their  button-hole,  sit 
decorously,  bow  to  their  friends  right 
and  left  at  the  church  door,  and  that  is 
all.  Some  of  the  young  men  bring  their 
lorgnettes  with  them  and  discreetly  use 
them  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Why 
are  men  so  indifferent  to  their  duty? 
I  am  sure  my  brother  rises  and  retires 
without  even  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Papa,  my  dear  papa,  seldom 
comes  to  the  mass.  I  know  he  is  very 
busy,  but  if  he  wished  to  come  he  could 
find  the  time,  especially  Sundays,  when 
he  does  not  go  to  the  office.  Still  papa 
must  have  some  faith,  or  my  mama 
would  never  have  married  him.  He 
has  brought  us  up  in  a  Christian  way 
and  he  never  allows  any  one  to  attack 
Christianity  in  his  presence.  He  gives 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  charity,  and 
I  believe  he  is  as  good  and  true  as  any 
priest.  So  can  one  then  act  as  a 
Christian  without  being  one?  I  must 
stop,  for  if  I  go  on  I  shall  be  sitting  in 
judgment  on  my  my  relatives,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  do  that. 

All  this  is  rather  terrifying.  It  is  too 
much  for  me;  and  after  all  am  I  not 
tormenting  myself  uselessly  on  Jean's 
account?  I  remember  the  Abb6  Max- 
imln  wrote,  "The  young  man  is  a  be- 
liever." 

So  the  worst  that  could  happen  would 
be  that  he  might  be  like  papa  about 
religious  matters.    Another  reason  why 


I  have  been  inattentive  to-day  is  be- 
cause I  have  been  constantly  saying  to 
myself:  "This  is  the  church  where  you 
will  be  married.  There  is  the  place 
where  you  will  stand  before  the  altar 
In  your  white  gown,  and  Jean  will  be 
at  your  side  in  black.  There  will  be  a 
greater  crowd  than  there  is  at  this 
mass."  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  I  could 
still  see  the  whole  scene,  the  flowers, 
the  friends,  the  two  Swiss  guards  in 
their  fine  costumes.  Ah!  that  will  be 
the  most  important  and  wonderful  day 
of  my  life.  I  shiver  only  to  think  of  it. 
I  envy  those  who  can  get  married  in 
some  little  chapel  with  no  spectators- 
just  the  priest  and  themselves.  Ah! 
that  would  be  charming,  with  just  a 
little  clandestine  and  mysterious  air 
about  it,  as  if  one  were  marrying  in  an 
epoch  of  danger,  in  the  time  of  a  revo- 
lution. To-day  one  cannot  take  a  hus- 
band without  all  Paris  being  invited. 
I  was  lost  in  these  reflections,  when 
a  voice  startled  me:  "For  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  if  you  please."  I  opened 
my  eyes.  It  was  Edmond,  the  tall,  thin 
Swiss,  with  the  alms  basin.  I  dropped 
ten  sous  in  it.  Then  came  another 
voice,  soft  and  low:  "For  the  support 
of  the  church,  if  you  please."  When 
they  approached  Jean  I  saw  he  gave 
to  both,  just  as  I  did,  and  that  is  very 
meritorious  in  a  young  man! 


Have  I  the  strength  to  write  what 
has  happened  to-day?  Oh!  I  must,  for 
it  suffocates  me!  But  I  must  write 
very  fast,  without  choosing  my  words. 
I  feel  that  if  I  stopped  one  moment  I 
should  begin  to  weep,  and  then  I  could 
not  go  on. 

Yesterday,  on  leaving  me,  Jean  said: 
"Mile.  Therese,  I  am  very  sorry  and  an- 
noyed, but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  come  to-morrow." 

Without  giving  me  time  to  speak,  he 
went  on:   "One  of  my  intimate  friends. 
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a  college  mate,  lives  at  Versailles.  He 
writes  that  lie  is  in  trouble  and  begs 
me  to  do  liim  a  service.  He  wants  me 
to  spend  to-morrow  with  him,  when  he 
will  disclose  his  enbarrassment.  Don't 
you  think  I  should  go?" 

"Most  certainly,"  I  said  at  once;  and 
he  thanked  me.  He  expressed  great 
regret  at  being  deprived  of  the  great 
pleasure  of  my  company  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  He  pressed  my 
hand  in  parting  with  greater  warmth 
than  ever.    That  was  yesterday. 

This  morning  after  breakfast  some 
one  happened  to  mention  the  Garde 
Meubl6.  I  do  not  know  how  it  came 
up.  I  said  I  had  never  visited  them, 
but  they  must  be  a  fine  sight. 

"Magnificent,"  said  papa.  "Why 
don't  you  go  to-day  with  your  mother? 
That  would   make  a  fine   excursion." 

"Oh,  I'm  too  fatigued,"  '  said  mama. 
"She  can  go  with  Henriette." 

So  it  was  arranged.  Henriette  grum- 
bled, as  usual,  when  she  was  told,  but 
she  was  deUghted  at  heart,  and  we 
started  forth. 

It  was  a  clear  day,  with  a  high  wind, 
just  like  a  sea  breeze.  We  crossed  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  went  over  the 
bridge  to  the  Quay  D'Orsay.  I  had 
never  been  there,  and  it  seemed  like 
going  into  the  country.  There  was  a 
long  promenade  with  enormous  trees 
on  either  side,  great  houses  that  looked 
deserted  and  not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  I 
could  not  have  imagined  such  a  lovely 
spot  near  Paris. 

And  now  I  have  to  write  something 
which  costs  me  dear.  In  reading  what 
I  have  written  I  see  that  I  have  lin- 
gered, evaded,  done  all  that  was  possi- 
ble to  retard  telling  what  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  never  to  have  seen.  We 
were  walking  through  the  vast  desert- 
ed alUe,  and  Henriette  was  telling  me 
some  story  of  that  quarter,  where  she 
said  she  would  not  live  ^'^w  an  empire," 
when  I  noticed  about  sixty  feet  from 
us,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  a  man 


and  a  woman.  They  were  both  young 
and  she  leaned  on  his  arm. 

I  could  not  see  their  faces  at  first.  The 
woman  was  tall,  slender  and  blonde; 
the  man  of  medium  height. 

In  spite  of  myself  I  thought,  "It's 
curious,  but  his  figure  is  like  Jean's." 

At  that  moment  he  moved,  he  turned 
around.     It  was  Jean! 

Ah!  without  doubt  they  believed 
themselves  entirely  alone.  They 
talked  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if 
they  had  been  in  a  boudoir.  They 
walked  on  slowly.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
must  be  dreaming  that  they  were  phan- 
toms. All  at  once  the  woman  took  her 
hand  from  Jean's  arm,  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  began  to 
weep.  She  walked  on  still  weeping. 
The  wind,  more  furious  than  ever, 
tossed  about  the  branches  of  the  great 
trees,  and  seemed  to  wail  around  us. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  managed  not 
to  utter  any  word  or  exclamation. 
Somehow,  though  I  was  so  astounded 
and  overcome,  I  still  felt  that  this  was 
something  that  required  great  calmness 
and  presence  of  mind.  Whenever  I  have 
had  terrifying  thoughts,  such  as  that 
papa  and  mama  must  die  some  day,  I 
have  felt  the  same  icy  chill  freeze  my 
blood. 

Henriette  is  fortunately  near-sighted, 
and  she  saw  nothing. 

I  made  her  turn  suddenly,  saying  I 
was  cold.  She  grumbled,  "That's  the 
way.  I  wanted  you  to  bring  a  warm 
wrap.  Now  you'll  have  a  chill."  I  did 
not  speak,  but  hurried  her  on  as  fast 
possible.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  back 
once.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
run,  and  I  wished  the  distance  twice  as 
long.  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment that  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  walked  many  miles  before  going 
home.  But,  whatever  the  distance,  I 
saw  them  always,  those  two!  They 
were  clearly  pictured  before  me:  she 
weeping,  her  handkerchief  pressed  to 
her  eyes;  and  he,  my  betrothed,  talking 
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to  her,  shaking  his  head  as  one  who 
reprimands  or  gives  moral  advice. 
Now  what  did  all  this  mean?  Why  had 
he  lied  to  me?  Who  was  this  woman? 
I  have  been  asking  myself  these  ques- 
tions ever  since,  and  I  do  not  find  any 
answer,  or  at  least  I  do  not  find  any 
that  satisfies  me.  Certainly  he  has 
done  something  wrong,  since  he  lied 
about  it  and  concealed  it.  Still  it 
seems  too  monstrous  to  think  that  Jean 
is  guilty.  I  cannot  help  excusing  him 
and  defending  him,  even  against  my 
own   suspicions. 

But  I  ought  to  understand  the  truth. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  my  right.  Who 
was  this  woman?  Not  a  relative,  prob- 
ably a  friend,  a  person  he  knows.  But 
what  kind  of  a  friend?  Is  it  some  one 
he  loves,  or  whom  he  has  loved?  Oh, 
no,  no!  But  he  seemed  to  try  and  con- 
sole her,  and  one  only  consoles  the  peo- 
ple one  loves.  And  why  did  she  weep? 
What  was  her  sorrow?  And  why  did 
they  have  a  rendezvous  in  that  desert- 
ed place?  ' 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  woman  who 
was  so  agitated  was  not  indifferent  to 
Jean.  Although  I  saw  them  but  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  to  me  that  their  atti- 
tude was  at  the  same  time  Intimate 
and  embarrassed.  There  was  some  af; 
fection  between  them,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  Then  I  thought,  he  does  not 
love  me  alone.  He  has  said  to  this  oth- 
er woman  the  same  tender  words  he 
has  said  to  me.  He  has  looked  at  her 
with  the  same  loving  glances;  perhaps 
he  has  even  given  her  a  ring  like  mine! 

Oh,  what  nonsense,  what  abominable 
nonsense  I  write!  For  such  a  trifle,  foi; 
something  that  may  be  explained  quite 
naturally,  should  I  suspect  a  man  who 
has  chosen  me,  whom  I  have  accepted 
and  who  will  be  my  husband  in  fifteen 
days?  Still  I  am  troubled,  miserable, 
but  I  have  said  nothing  at  home.  I 
have  been  careful  not  to  speak,  lest 
something  irreparable  should  come  of 
it 


It  seems  to  me  that  silence  is  best. 
It  must  be  that  I  love  Jean  a  little, 
since  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  my 
parents  knowing  anything  compromis- 
ing about  him,  which  might  possibly 
hinder  our  wedding.  What  a  terrible 
thing  if  such  a  catastrophe  should  oc- 
cur when  I  have  gone  through  so  much 
and  all  is  arranged.  Oh!  I  have  done 
well  to  be  silent,  although  if  I  must  ab- 
solutely speak  to  some  one,  there  is  my 
brother.  Gaston  is  not  very  serious 
and  he  is  two  years  younger,  but  he 
seems  older  in  many  respects.  He  has 
more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of 
young  men  especially.  Decidedly,  I 
think  I  will  confide  in  him,  and  he  will 
tell  me  his  ideas.  But  I  wish  I  had 
seen  the  face  of  that  woman.  She  is 
capable  of  being  pretty— the  wretch! 


VI. 


This  morning  I  told  everything  to 
Gaston!  When  I  went  into  his  room 
at  nine  o'clock  he  was  just  ready  to 
take  his  daily  ride  on  horseback.  He 
was  sitting  with  his  law  books  around 
him  on  the  table,  for  he  is  working  hard 
for  his  first  examination. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said;  "you  see 
I'm  pegging  away  at  the  law.  I'd  rath- 
er be  on  horseback." 

I  leaned  over  to  kiss  him  and  I  upset 
one  of  the  great  books.  Under  it  was 
a  novel  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  wide 
open.  This  author  is  not  forbidden  to 
Gaston. 

"Well,"  he  said,  laughing,  "I  have  to 
glance  at  that  once  in  a  while  or  T 
should  be  snoring.  But  don't  speak  of 
it  to  papa.  And  what  brings  you  here?" 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  alone,  only 
you  must  promise  to  keep  it  a  secret!" 

"I  swear  it;  what's  the  matter?" 

He  left  the  .table  quickly  and  seated 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  an  eager  and 
curious  gaze,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  not 
a  discreet  person  to  confide  in.    I  grew 
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all  at  once  frightened,  paralyzed;  I  re- 
gretted my  coming  and  saying  so  much. 
I  tried  to  reassure  myself,  to  think  of 
other  things  as  I  gazed  distractedly 
about  the  room. 

I  must  confess  right  here  that  my 
brother's  room  has  often  given  me  a 
vague  uneasiness  which  I  can  hardly 
explain,  but  which  I  have  felt.  I  never 
feel  at  ease  there  as  I  do  in  my  own 
room.  I  seem  to  be  in  some  forbidden 
place,  where  the  furniture,  and  the  cup- 
boards, which  are  always  locked,  con- 
ceal a  little  mystery.  There  is  a  pene- 
trating odor  of  tobacco  in  the  room. 
The  whips,  the  books  and  papers,  the 
cards  of  the  races,  all  speak  to  me  of 
a  life  different  from  mine;  and  when 
Gaston  opens  and  shuts  a  drawer 
quickly  there  are  glimpses  of  photo- 
graphs of  which  he  never  says  a  word. 
Even  on  ordinary  days  this  makes  mo 
a  little  nervous,  but  this  morning  it 
was  much  worse,  and  I  truly  passed 
some  very  disagreeable  moments  be- 
fore commencing  my  story. 

At  last  I  took  courage  and  told  him 
all.  I  pictured  to  him  my  seeing  the 
young  woman  and  Jean  in  that  desert- 
ed place,  and  my  astonishment,  sorrow 
and  anguish.  I  told  it  rapidly,  in  a  low 
voice,  pell-mell,  not  daring  to  stop. 
While  Gaston  listened  I  could  read  his 
impressions  without  great  difficulty, 
and  he  did  not  seem  in  the  least  indig- 
nant. He  seemed  in  reality  to  follow 
my  story  with  an  eager  relish,  with 
shining  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  secret  gaiety. 
I  Interested  him;  I  might  almost  say  I 
amused  him.  At  least  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  look  distressed,  and  he  for- 
got to  say  the  least  word  of  pity  or 
sympathy. 

When  I  finished  with  an  "Ah,  well," 
accompanied  by  a  great  sigh,  he 
jumped  up,  exclaiming,  "And  is  this 
all?  Ah!  my  poor  little  sister,  you  are 
not  in  the  least  fln-de-sUcle !"  He  strode 
through  the  room  with  long  steps,  his 
head  erect,  and  his  arms  raised  as  if 


taking  the  very  ceiling  to  witness  my 
poor  little  childish  nature,  so  foohsh 
and  timid. 

"What!  torment  yourself  about  thatf* 

I  was  dumbfounded  at  his  attitude. 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  be  joyful, 
do  you?"  I  faltered.  "Jean  lied  to 
me!  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Ver- 
sailles to  see  a  friend—" 

"And  I  think  he  would  have  done 
jolly  well  to  have  gone  there,"  inter- 
rupted my  brother.  "Ah!  he  was  not 
adroit!" 

"Why  do  you  say  he  was  not  adroit?'* 

"Because,  my  dear,  it  was  not  adroit 
to  say  one  thing  and  do  another,  and 
then  get  pinched." 

''Pinched!  From  your  employing 
such  a  word  you  show  that  you  be- 
lieve him  guilty,  you  too!  Tell  me 
candidly  what  you  think.  It  will  be  a 
secret  between  us  two.  It  was  some- 
thing wrong,  was  it  not?  Tell  me  the 
worst!  I  shall  suffer,  but  it  is  better 
to  know  the  worst!" 

"You  are  crazy,  Therese!  There  is 
nothing  to  alarm  you!  Why  do  you 
think  he  is  a  criminal  because  he  takes 
a  promenade  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
with  some  one  else?" 

"With  some  one  who  weeps!" 

"All  the  better!  That  proves  that 
Jean  did  not  go  there  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure." 

"Oh!  you  can  offer  excuses,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  more  natural.  When 
you  remember  we  are  to  be  married  in 
eight  days,  don't  you  think  this  alarm- 
ing?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world!" 

"Listen,  Gaston,"  I  said  very  serious- 
ly, taking  his  hand,  "you  will  confess 
that  I  am  not  a  fool?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"Ah,  well,  do  not  laugh!  I  know  I  am 
a  young  girl,  ignorant  of  many  things 
that  others  know  and  which  you  com- 
prehend, but  I  have  a  little  instinct 
that  tells  me  from  time  to  time  'Here! 
this  is  not  clear,  open  your  eyes,  The- 
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rese.  There,  that  appears  false;  pay 
attention!'  " 

Gaston  was  visibly  annoyed  at  the 
turn  our  interview  had  talien.  He 
tried  to  joke.  "Bravo  for  your  little  in- 
stinct! I  make  it  my  compliments. 
You  must  lend  it  to  me.  It  will  be 
handy  in  the  evening  when  I  play 
cards!" 

But  he  could  not  change  the  course 
of  my  thoughts. 

"I  feel— do  y6u  hear?— I  feel  with  a 
very  strong  conviction  that  this  wo- 
man is  one  of  those  persons—" 

"Well,  go  on." 

"One  of  those  persons  who  are  not 
proper.  One  alludes  to  them  in  a 
guarded  way  sometimes,  and  they  are 
seen  abroad  in  the  most  beautiful  car- 
riages elegantly  dressed.  It  is  im- 
pressed upon  me  that  this  was  one  of 
those  persons." 

"But,  no,  my  dear."  Gaston  drew  me 
to  him  and  seated  me  on  his  knee  as  I 
asked,  "Then,  candidly,  what  do  you 
think?  That  the  woman  was  like  me— 
a  young  girl?" 

"No!  evidently." 

"I  thought  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  her; 
if  her  relations  let  her  go  out  alone  that 
seems  to  stamp  her.  What  do  you 
think  of  her,  Gaston?" 

"Eh,  well,"  he  said,  hesitating;  "she's 
a  person  emancipated,  a  comrade." 

"What  kind  of  a  comrade?" 

"I'll  try  and  make  you  understand. 
Have  you  never  been  struck  with  the 
way  young  people  are  brought  up,  the 
sexes  separate,  in  our  circle?  The  young 
girls  do  not  know  the  young  men,  and 
vice  versa.  They  never  see  each  other  in 
their  daily  occupations.  Till  the  girls 
are  eighteen  they  turn  their  back  on 
the  young  men,  so  to  speak.  They  no- 
tice them  at  intervals,  no  more." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  are  the 
visits,  and  the  vacations  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  seashore !  Have  not  young 
people  hundreds  of  opportunities  of 
meeting  and  studying  each  other?" 


"No;  these  are  only  occasional,  not 
sufficient." 

"Then  there  are  balls!" 

"Oh,  balls!"  he  burst  out  in  a  derisive 
laugh.  "Balls,  do  you  say?  In  the  first 
place  they  come  too  late,  much  too  late 
in  life.  Besides,  a  ball  is  the  one  place 
where  a  person  loses  all  individuahty. 
All  the  young  men  in  the  place  are 
dressed  physically  and  mentally  after 
the  same  pattern,  and  the  young  girls 
also.  They  resemble  each  other,  they 
play  the  same  role,  they  use  the  same 
expressions.  One  might  imagine  that 
each  person,  in  putting  on  full  dress, 
had  renounced  for  the  time  all  individ- 
uality. They  have  become  merely  pup- 
pets in  a  show,  all  worked  by  the  same 
strings.  What  is  the  result?  They  de- 
spise each  other  mentally.  What  is 
needed  is  that  young  people  should  be 
brought  up  together,  that  they  should 
meet  often  informally,  not  merely  at 
receptions  and  festivals  gotten  up  ex- 
pressly for  them.  They  should  mingle 
in  their  homes  with  their  parents,  like 
good  comrades,  like  regular  chums." 

I  interrupted  him  at  this  point.  "You 
are  wandering  from  the  subject,"  I 
said;  "you  were  going  to  explain—" 

"I  am  not  wandering,"  he  replied;  "I 
am  arriving  at  the  point  that  will  inter- 
est you.  The  young  men,  then,  do  not 
see  enough  of  the  young  girls.  The  so- 
ciety of  women,  of  young  and  gay  wo- 
men, is  necessary  to  them;  you  can  im- 
agine that?  Then  it  happens,  some- 
times, when  they  are  bored  with  this 
state  of  things,  that  they  meet  other 
women,  who  have  more  freedom,  with 
whom  they  can  talk  and  walk,  and 
make  parties  of  pleasure." 

"I  understand,"  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing, "a  kind  of  French-Americans." 

"Not  precisely,"  he  said,  "but  they 
are  unconventional  comrades,  good 
fellows,  as  you  might  say." 

I  wished  to  profit  by  my  opportunity 
to  instruct  myself,  so  I  asked  my 
brother  many  questions. 
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"But  these  women,  to  be  mistress 
of  their  time  and  clothes,  so  indepen- 
dent, they  can  have  no  father  or  moth- 
er?" 

"Oftentimes  not,"  he  answered,  "but 
that  makes  no  difference." 

"Are  there  many  of  this  sort  of  wo- 
men in  Paris?" 

"Oh,— some." 

"Do  you  know  any?" 

"No;  but  I  have  friends  who  know 
them." 

"Are  they  pretty?" 

"Very  often." 

"And  intelligent?" 

"When  they  are  homely." 

"Ah,  well,  it  must  be  for  one  of  these 
women  that  I  hear  from  time  to  time 
that  some  young  man  has  ruined  him- 
self." 

"Yes,  that  happens  sometimes." 

"I  think  I  understand.  These  are  the 
women  that  no  young  girl  or  young 
married  woman  could  receive  at  her 
liome." 

"Exactly,  my  dear!  For  this  reason 
it  is  customary  for  a  young  man  who 
is  about  to  be  married  to  break  off  all 
relations  with  them." 

"Is  that  true?  Can  you  assure  me 
that  this  is  the  custom?" 

"Upon  my  sacred  honor;  and  you  can 
readily  understand  that  when  one  bids 
odiew  for  the  last  time  it  is  not  exactly 
—cheerful." 

I  did  not  let  him  finish.  "Oh!  I  can 
understand  that  they  do  not  enjoy  it; 
"but  then  if  they  are  so  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, they  ought  to  be  good  natured, 
find  they  can  readily  forget." 

He  did  not  answer. 

And  while  we  both  remained  silent  I 
thought  of  many  things.  I  could  no 
longer  feel  very  angry  at  Jean  for  hav- 
ing known  this  woman.  His  life  till 
now  had  not  been  very  gay  alone  with 
his  father. 

Just  then  the  servant  came  in  to  say 
Oaston's  horse  was  saddled,  and  I 
watched  him  mount  and  ride  away. 


VII. 

Since  the  incident  on  the  Quay  D'Or- 
say  Jean  is  not  the  same.  I  feel  that 
he  has  a  secret  trouble.  As  our  inter- 
views become  more  frequent  and  inti- 
mate on  account  of  our  approaching 
marriage,  he  has  a  very  worried  and 
disturbed  appearance.  Sometimes  he 
stops  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and 
his  glance  often  seems  to  evade  mine. 
More  than  once  I  have' wished  to  ques- 
tion him,  and  the  foolish  desire  makes 
my  heart  beat.  I  never  would  dare! 
What  could  I  say?  Only  this  evening, 
when  we  were  in  mama's  room  looking 
at  the  wedding  presents  which  have  be- 
gun to  come,  he  seized  me  by  the  hands 
and  drew  me  down  in  a  seat  beside 
him. 

"Theresel"  he  cried  in  an  agitated 
voice,  "you  are  no  longer  the  same  with 
me.  Something  troubles  you;  you  seem 
restless  and  distressed." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Don't  deny  it!  When  you  speak  to 
me  you  often  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  without  finishing  it,  and  when 
I  look  you  in  the  eyes  you  turn  away." 

Imagine  hearing  him  reproach  me 
with  exactly  the  same  peculiarities  I 
have  observed  in  him!  I  was  so  as- 
tounded I  could  not  answer. 

He  insisted.  "You  have  some  secret 
trouble!  You  must  tell  me!  Have  I 
hurt  your  feelings  in  any  way?  Have 
I  offended  you?  Is  there  anything 
about  me  that  displeases  you?  Speak, 
I  implore  you!" 

At  each  of  his  questions  I  shook  my 
head,  not  wishing  to  say  "yes"  or  "no," 
and  feeling  very  much  embarrassed. 

He  leaned  so  near  that  his  face  neaiv 
ly  touched  mine,  and  I  could  see  his 
clear  eyes,  as  tranquil  as  eyes  that  have 
nothing  to  conceal,  fixed  upon  me. 

I  gazed  into  those  eyes  as  if  I  would 
read  the  heart  of  Jean  and  discover 
whether  I  was  his  only  love.  I  felt 
with  terror,   "He  is  going  to  explain! 
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It  is  inevitable!  Grant,  O  God,  that  he 
may  be  candid!  Oh,  let  me  not  discover 
in  him  another  falsehood!" 

In  fact  I  was  so  terrified  that  I  rose 
nervously  and  tried  to  speak  gayly. 
"You  are  dreaming.  Come,  let  us  go 
back.  They  will  think  we  have  eloped 
with  the  presents." 

Then— how  did  it  happen?  I  do  not 
exactly  know.  I  wished  to  speak  and 
not  to  speak.  I  had  on  one  hand  an 
ardent  desire  that  Jean  should  know  all 
that  troubled  me,  and  on  the  other  that 
he  should  never  know  it.  I  was  so 
frightened  and  nervous  that  I  burst  in- 
to laughter  when  I  had  a  real  desire  to 
weep.  And  I  heard  with  stupor  a  voice 
that  did  not  seem  mine  at  all,  speaking 
these  words,  "Ah,  well,  accused,  an- 
swer! What  were  you  doing,  one  after- 
noon about  ten  days  ago,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  with  a  blonde  young  wo- 
man?" 

I  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these 
words  than  I  burst  into  tears.  I  was 
so  dizzy  and  shaken  that  I  would  have 
fallen  if  Jean  had  not  caught  me  in  his 
arms. 

He  held  me  awkwardly,  poor  fellow, 
for  he  was  trembling  and  agitated, 
while  he  stammered: 

"The  Seine?— a  woman— ©h,  that—" 

I  raised  my  head  and  said,  "Yes, 
Jean,  I  was  there  and  saw  you!"' 

He  did  not  ask  any  details.  He  sim- 
ply said  "Ah." 

And  we  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  weeping  upon  his  breast,  he 
speechless  and  distressed;  while  my 
brother  in  the  next  room  was  playing 
the  Marseillaise  with  one  finger,  "The 
Day  of  Glory  Has  Arrived."  I  shall 
never  forget  that  moment. 

I  wiped  my  eyes  at  last  and  demand- 
ed, "Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me 
now?" 

He  made  a  discouraged  gesture.  Oh! 
he  looked  very  sorrowful,  and  gazed 
at  me  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

"No!     What  can  I  say,  because  it  is 


true.  Besides,  I  am  not  free  to  justify 
myself.  You  are  a  young  girl— my  be- 
trothed." 

He  hesitated,  "You  are  still  my  be- 
trothed, Therese." 

"Certainly,  mon  amir' 

At  this  answer  he  could  not  repress 
a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy.  He  seemed 
transfigured  by  happiness. 

"You  are  mine  still,  mine  forever,  in 
spite  of— in  spite  of  ihat" 

"Why,  yes!" 

"You  have  not  spoken  of  it  to  your 
parents?" 

"No;  why  should  I  tell  your  secrets?" 

"Oh,  Therese,  I  will  never  have  any 
secrets  from  you." 

"But  you  have  a  secret  already,  and 
we  are  not  yet  married." 

"Shall  I  explain  everything  to  you?" 

I  stopped  him. 

"No,  explain  nothing,  if  you  can 
swear  to  me  that  you  love  me  alone, 
that  in  being  betrothed  to  me,  in  marry- 
ing me,  you  have  no  one  else  in  your 
heart.  I  love  you  enough,  Jean,  not  to 
ask  anything  more!" 

I  sat  down  and  Jean  dropped  on  his 
knees  at  my  feet. 

"I  swear  to  you  that  I  love  you,"  he 
cried:  "I  adore  you.  I  love  and  adore 
only  you.  I  will  tell  you  everything 
in  five  days,  when  we  are  starting  on 
our  dear  wedding  journey." 

As  I  was  still  silent,  he  went  on  in  a 
lower  voice.  Ah!  how  he  spoke!  What 
touching,  tender,  noble,  delicate  and 
charming  things  he  said.  I  felt  a  sen- 
sation of  pleasure  so  intense  that  I 
seemed  to  breathe  his  words  in  like  a 
perfume,  instead  of  hearing  them.  If 
one  of  the  novelists  I  like  best,  an  Oc- 
tave Feuillet,  should  have  found  him- 
self behind  the  door,  and  taken  note  of 
all,  he  would  have  had  a  love  scene  for 
a  romance  better  than  he  had  ever 
used  before. 

To  this  hour  I  still  hear  those  precious 
words.  They  sound  in  my  ears  always. 
They  echo  in  my  room,  and  I  feel  sure 
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tliey  will  sing  themselves  in  my  dreams. 
I  know  tliat  lie  loves  me  with  all  his 
heart.  All  that  I  ever  dreamed  and 
hoped  my  lover  would  say,  he  has  said. 
I  felt  when  he  knelt  at  my  feet  that  I 
loved  him  so  much  I  was  rather  glad 
to  have  something  to  pardon. 

He  has  promised  me  that  he  will  do 
all  I  desire.  We  will  be  constantly  to- 
gether, at  home  and  abroad,  on  horse- 
back, in  long  rides  through  the  coun- 
try. We  will  make  all  sorts  of  excur- 
sions together.  And  his  voice  trembled 
when  he  said  he  hoped  he  should  die 
first,  that  he  might  not  have  the  an- 
guish of  surviving  me.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  give  up  cards  and  to  go  to 
church  with  me  every  Sunday.  He  has 
promised  all  that  I  asked,  and  all  that 
I  did  not  ask,  and  much  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  him  to  do.  But  he  was 
very  good  and  I  love  him! 

When  he  had  finished  he  drew  me  to 
him  gently  and  leaning  down  impressed 
a  kiss  upon  my  forehead. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sound 
of  steps.  Mama  and  papa  entered.  "Ah, 
well,  I  hope  you  have  had  enough 
time  to  examine  the  presents."  Papa 
glanced  at  the  table  as  he  spoke. 

*'Misericorde!  The  packages  were  not 
opened  r' 

VIII. 

I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow! 

I  try  to  be  calm,  to  be  at  ease,  but  I 
cannot!  In  spite  of  myself,  I  am  far 
from  being  the  same  as  on  other  days. 
I  say  constantly,  "Can  you  believe  it, 
Therese,  it  is  to-morrow,  to-morrow!" 
I  cannot  control  my  thoughts.  This  is 
the  last  night  I  shall  spend  in  my  pret- 
ty room  as  a  careless  young  girl.  They 
say  that  in  moments  of  danger  a  pan- 
orama of  one's  whole  life  passes  before 
the  mind's  eye.  Well!  I  am  in  full 
health  and  youth,  yet  I  seem  to  see  to- 


night all  my  life.  I  see  myself  a  mere 
baby  on  papa's  knee,  listening  to  the 
tick  of  his  watch.  I  see  the  convent 
and  my  school  friends  and  my  first 
communion.  Oh,  how  happy  and  tran- 
quil I  was  that  year!  I  was  better  than 
I  am  to-day;  without  vanity  I  think  I 
was  nearly  perfect.  Then  I  remember 
my  deMt,  and  how  my  first  ball  made 
my  heart  beat  and  filled  my  head  with 
dreams.  Then  I  saw  Jean,  and  loved 
him.  This  morning  before  the  justice 
I  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  to-mor- 
row morning  in  the  church  I  shall  take 
him  for  the  second  time  with  all  my 
heart.  He  will  be  my  husband!  It 
will  be  finished,  and  it  will  be  irrevoca- 
ble! 

It  is  late,  and  every  one  is  asleep  in 
this  house  except  myself.  But  I  know 
Jean  is  not  sleeping.  He  is  awake  and 
thinking  of  me.  Oh,  Jean,  I  think  I 
am  not  deluding  myself.  I  feel  I  have 
depths  of  tenderness  in  my  nature.  I 
trust,  ah,  I  hope,  I  shall  fill  your  ideal 
of  a  wife! 

Five  minutes  ago  I  went  on  tiptoe  in- 
to the  salon,  where  all  my  bridal  at- 
tire is  arranged  for  to-morrow.  In  that 
place  where  Jean  courted  me,  that  lit- 
tle favorite  corner  by  the  screen,  which 
heard  all,  my  wedding  gown  was 
spread  out  on  two  chairs  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  palm.  I  gazed  at  it  a  long 
time,  till  it  seemed  more  real  than  my 
self,  till 

"This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  anil 

eyes. 
Seemed  touched  and  turned  to  finest 

air." 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  that  were  the 
real  Therese,  who  was  going  away,  who 
was  leaving  her  childhood's  home,  and 
was  sleeping  her  last  night  in  that 
beautiful  snowy  robe!  And  I  bade 
adieu  to  this  Therese! 

Henri  Lavedan. 
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A  KIDE  IN  SOUTH  MOROCCO. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1897  a  long  period  of  foggy,  sunless 
days  gave  me  the  desire  to  cross  the 
seas  in  search  of  better  things.  My 
sister  C.  was  of  the  same  mind,  and 
after  much  discussion  we  made  up 
our  minds  to  return  to  Morocco,  which 
we  had  only  left  a  few  months  be- 
fore. On  our  last  ^dsit  we  had  made 
a  most  interesting  journey  through 
Alcazar,  Fez,  and  Mekines,  returning 
by  Laraish,  and  having  seen  the  north 
of  the  country  we  were  anxious  to 
compare  it  with  the  southern  parts, 
which  we  heard  were  quite  different, 
and  to  visit  Morocco  city,  or,  as  the 
Moors  more  concisely  name  it,  Mara- 
kesh. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  we 
found  ourselves  at  Tangier,  where  we 
had  arranged  to  spend  some  days 
while  making  arrangements  for  our 
journey  in  the  south.  The  steamer  by 
which  we  were  to  proceed  down  the 
coast  arriving  nearly  a  week  late,  we 
had  ample  time,  and  when  every- 
thing was  ready  the  whole  camp  was 
pitched  on  shore  for  our  inspection. 
To  further  ensure  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  journey,  we  had  written 
from  England  to  engage  our  former 
guide  and  the  same  cook,  and  we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  them 
both.  These  men,  besides  being  good 
servants,  were  also  interesting  com- 
panions for  the  road.  The  guide, 
Muktar  by  name,  was  a  lively  and 
very  energetic  little  man,  speaking 
pretty  good  English,  always  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  playing  tricks 
upon  the  other  men.  The  cook,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  rejoiced  in  the  script- 
ural appellation  of  Gllboa,  was  a  man 
of  grave  demeanor,  befitting  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  his  duties;  he  addressed 
us  occasionally  in  a  somewhat  baffling 


dialect  composed  of  French  and  Span- 
ish, but  more  frequently  rode  in  si- 
lence, with  his  features  concealed  by 
the  ample  hood  of  his  jelab,  and  thus 
alone  in  a  crowd,  had  leisure  for  the 
composition  of  the  m^nu  which  was 
to  astonish  us  in  the  evening;  he  had 
once  been  cook  at  the  French  Lega- 
tion in  Tangier,  I  believe,  and  was 
certainly  an  artist  with  the  limited 
means  at  his  disposal.  Our  arrange- 
ments being  thus  complete,  we  took 
ship  with  all  our  motley  baggage,  and 
came  in  about  twelve  hours  to  Casa 
Blanca,  and  as  the  weather  was  fine 
we  disembarked  for  a  run  ashore. 
After  wandering  round  the  outskirts 
we  heard  much  firing  of  cannon  in  the 
town,  and,  as  we  neared  the  Basha's 
house,  a  great  sound  of  drums  and 
music.  On  inquiring  what  all  this 
might  mean,  our  guide  was  told  that 
a  letter  had  just  been  received  from 
the  Sultan's  forces,  and  read  in  the 
principal  mosque,  announcing  that 
the  army,  which  was  encamped  at  a 
distance  of  three  days'  journey  in  the 
direction  of  Fez,  had  achieved  a  vic- 
tory over  a  rebellious  tribe,  defeating 
them  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  pris- 
oners; that  twenty-five  of  the  leaders 
had  been  decapitated,  and  that  some 
of  the  heads  were  being  sent  to  adorn 
the  gates  of  Casa  Blanca.  This  was 
all  very  old-fashioned,  and  gave  one 
the  sensation  of  being  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  but  we  did  not  regret 
that  the  heads  had  travelled  more 
slowly  than  the  letter. 

The  following  morning  brought  us 
to  Mazagan,  which  has  a  good  appear- 
ance from  the  sea,  being  surrounded 
by  old  Portuguese  fortifications  of 
considerable  height.  Here  we  left  the 
steamer  and  rowed  ashore,  passing 
various  ugly-looking    rocks     and     the 
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funnels  of  two  sunken  steamers, 
which  have  remained  for  years  stand- 
ing out  of  water;  a  signiflcajit  cau- 
tion to  careless  mariners.  Passing 
through  the  Custom  House,  we  went 
to  the  only  hotel  the  place  affords;  it 
was  liept  by  some  Spanish  Jews,  and 
had  as  much,  or  as  little,  cleanliness 
as  one  would  expect  from  such  pro- 
prietors. The  place  indeed  was  so 
dirty  that  we  made  every  haste  to  get 
out  into  camp  next  day.  This  rapid 
departure  was  a  little  difficult  to  ar- 
range, for  the  day  of  our  arrival  was 
Friday,  which  is  the  Mohammedan 
day  of  rest;  it  also  happened  to  be 
Christmas  Eve,  so  that  neither  among 
the  Europeans  nor  Arabs  was  it  easy 
to  do  business.  Fortunately,  our  men 
and  mules  had  been  collected  before- 
hand, so  that  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman  in  the  town  we 
managed  to  make  a  start  on  the  after- 
noon of  Christmas  Day.  About  two 
o'clock  we  took  the  road;  our  tents 
and  baggage  were  packed  on  mules, 
my  sister  and  I  rode  horses,  and  an- 
other horse  carried  our  escort,  which 
consisted  of  one  soldier.  It  was  not  a 
large  force,  but  as  ancient  custom 
prescribes  the  same  number  to  attend 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, our  sense  of  dignity  was  in  no 
way  offended.  C.'s  horse  was  a  well- 
shaped  beast,  but  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  Government  property,  and 
was  in  consequence  so  ill-fed  that  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days  I  had  to 
drive  it  along  with  my  hunting-crop; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  our  more  lib- 
eral scale  of  forage  began  to  put 
some  life  into  it,  and  it  became  quite 
gay.  The  Moorish  idea  of  the  proper 
load  for  a  mule  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  worth  describing  a  single  exam- 
ple. Let  us  suppose  the  mule  equipped 
with  its  pack-saddle  and  the  usual 
pair  of  soft  panniers  woven  together 
with  a  strip  across  the  saddle;  one  of 
these  panniers   would    be    filled   with 


iron  kitchen  utensils,  the  other  witn 
a  heavy  box  of  groceries.  Across  the 
top  a  hard  foundation  is  formed  with 
a  folding  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  roll 
of  matting;  on  this  three  or  four  men 
with  much  exertion  place  a  wet  tent^ 
and  bind  the  whole  with  ropes;  finally 
one  of  the  men  climbs  up  and  sits 
crossed-legged  on  the  top.  With  this 
load  the  long-suffering  mule  keeps 
going  all  day  at  a  pace  of  quite  four 
miles  an  hour. 

During  the  night  before  our  start 
rain  had  fallen  heavily  and  the  town 
was  a  sea  of  mud;  but  directly  we 
got  outside  the  road  became  firm,  dry, 
and  sandy,  so  that  we  could  make 
good  progress.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  us  to  see  that  the  country  was  of 
this  character,  for  we  feared  that 
there  would  be  the  same  tedious  ex- 
panse of  mud  which  the  northern 
roads  show  in  the  winter  time.  I  use 
the  word  road  for  convenience;  but 
there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
roads  in  Morocco,  only  worn  tracks, 
more  or  less  distinct,  formed  by  the 
feet  of  travellers,  and,  except  in 
places  where  there  are  high  bushes, 
they  are  sufficiently  easy  to  follow. 

We  made  but  a  short  march  on  the 
first  afternoon,  as  we  had  started  late 
and  wished  to  have  a  comfortable 
evening  in  honor  of  Christmas.  What 
a  relief  it  was  to  be  away  from  the 
dirty  town  and  in  the  quiet  camp 
with  a  clear  sky  and  the  stars  blazing 
overhead!  We  pitched  our  tents  as 
usual  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village, 
and  on  the  demand  of  our  escort  a 
guard  presently  arrived,  consisting  of 
about  eight  of  the  villagers  armed 
with  antique  fiintlocks.  This  is  fur- 
nished almost  as  much  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  village  as  of  the  traveller, 
for  if  anything  is  stolen  from  the  lat- 
ter during  his  stay,  the  village  will, 
on  complaint  to  the  nearest  Basha, 
be  called  upon  not  only  to  make  good 
the  loss,  but  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  the 
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same  value  to  the  Basha.  It  is  bad 
to  be  a  slight  sleeper  when  thus  pro- 
tected, for  the  guard  at  most  places 
talk,  or  even  sing,  through  their 
watch,  and  if  they  are  sufficiently  con- 
siderate to  refrain  from  this  amuse- 
ment one  or  more  of  them  is  sure  to 
have  a  distressing  cough  which  the 
cold  night  air  brings  out  and  aggra- 
vates; added  to  this  is  the  constant 
barking  of  dogs,  and  when  everything 
else  is  quiet,  a  mule  on  the  picket- 
rope  is  sure  to  begin  snorting  and 
shaking  his  head  till  his  long  ears  rat- 
tle like  castanettes.  On  the  first  night 
these  things  annoy  one,  but  after- 
wards the  long  ride  and  the  open  air 
produce  the  sort  of  sleep  which  cares 
nothing  for  such  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. 

The  fine  weather  of  Christmas 
night  ushered  in  a  spell  of  bright,  hot 
weather  which  made  travelling  de- 
lightful, and  the  country  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  was  bright  with 
young  crops,  fresh  grass,  and  wide 
stretches  of  golden  marigolds.  The 
narcissus  was  not  yet  out,  and  only 
an  occasional  asphodel,  but  both 
were  in  bud,  and  we  regretted  we 
were  not  a  fortnight  later,  when  all 
the  country  would  be  white  with 
flowers.  Being  both  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  a  journey  undertaken  for 
pleasure,  we  did  not  unduly  hurry 
ourselves  on  the  road.  We  generally 
began  to  break  up  the  camp  at  a  lit- 
tle before  sunrise,  between  half-past 
six  and  seven  o'clock.  At  eight 
o'clock  I  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  a 
table  in  the  open,  all  the  tents  being 
struck  with  the  exception  of  that  oc- 
cupied by  C;  this  it  was  always  diffi- 
cult to  get  possession  of,  as  she  was 
almost  too  strongly  impressed  with 
the  aforesaid  opinion,  and  at  times  I 
was  driven  to  great  straits  in  the  mat- 
ter. On  these  occasions  I  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  knock  out  a  few  of    her 


tent-pegs,  till  the  flapping  canvas 
threatened  impending  disaster  and' 
urged  her  to  more  rapid  progress. 
While  the  final  preparations  for  the 
start  were  going  on,  C.  would  give- 
audience  to  the  women  and  children 
of  the  village,  who  clustered  round 
her  in  huge  delight  at  the  pearls  of. 
wisdom  which  fell  from  her  lips  in 
Arabic.  To  the  critical  ear  the  con- 
versation might  have  seemed  rather 
sententious,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
chiefly  of  proverbs  culled  from  her 
Arabic  grammar.  Thus,  to  the  proud 
mother  displaying  a  lusty  infant,  she 
would  pleasantly  remark,  "Every 
monkey  is  a  gazelle  to  its  mother;"" 
and  the  famine-stricken  villager  would 
be  consoled  with  the  advice  that  she 
should  "be  content  with  butter  till 
Allah  brings  the  jam."  However, 
they  all  seemed  mightily  pleased,  and 
if  permitted  to  touch  her  rich  attire  (a 
rough  tweed  skirt)  or  to  examine  one 
of  her  gloves,  they  became  frantic  in 
their  childish  delight.  For  myself  I 
have  not  the  same  aptitude  for  lan- 
guages, but  as  an  impassive  silence  is 
considered  dignified  among  the  men^ 
my  part  gave  me  little  trouble,  and  1 
discharged  my  duty  by  giving  one  or 
two  of  the  chief  men  tea  and  cigar- 
ettes in  the  tent  during  the  evening^ 
while  I  gleaned  the  news  of  the  dis- 
trict through  the  interpreter,  and 
from  local  information  marked  out  on 
the  map  the  day's  march  as  correctly 
as  I  could.  On  most  nights  before  go- 
ing to  bed  I  used  to  warm  myself  at- 
the  charcoal  fire  in  the  kitchen-tent, 
for  wood  is  scarce  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  we  can  indulge- 
in  the  luxury  of  a  good  camp-fire. 
The  pleasant  warmth  and  a  handy^ 
packing-case  often  suggested  a  last 
pipe;  and  while  I  smoked  the  men 
talked  and  told  stories  which  were- 
translated  to  me;  in  this  way  I  heard 
much  that  was  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic.     One  of  the  muleteers  was,. 
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they  told  me  gravely,  "a  descendant 
of  Adam  the  First  Man."  This  I 
readily  accepted  as  indisputable,  but 
when  they  assured  me  that  Adam 
dwelt  in  that  part  of  Morocco  the 
matter  seemed  open  to  question.  I 
was  not  at  that  time  able  to  inform 
them  that  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race  had  been  found  in  Somaliland,  as 
I  did  not  acquire  that  important 
knowledge  until  after  my  return;  but 
perhaps  even  so  I  should  not  have 
convinced  them.  Whatever  his  origin 
may  have  been,  the  man  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  his  kind;  tall,  active, 
and  of  great  strength,  he  seemed  to 
feel  neither  fatigue  nor  heat,  and 
would  stride  along  all  day  with  his 
head  bared  to  the  sun. 

Our  road  Inland  led  us  gradually 
higher  day  by  day  over  a  succession 
of  great  plains  which  were  varied  by 
an  occasional  line  of  hills;  towards 
the  south,  vegetation  became  scarce, 
and  we  learned  that  drought  and  lo- 
custs had  reduced  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  famine.  Once  we  rode  all 
day  with  locusts  flying  thickly  about 
us  and  flapping  against  our  faces  and 
hands,  while  all  across  the  horizon  in 
front  of  us  a  red  cloud  of  them  was 
blown  along  by  the  wind,  looking  like 
the  smoke  of  a  heath-fire  or  the  dust 
that  hangs  over  a  review  at  Alder- 
shot.  The  first  sight  of  the  Atlas 
mountains  made  a  great  impression 
on  our  memories.  We  had  halted  at 
mid-day  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river, 
and  then,  passing  through  some  low 
hills,  the  great  white  wall  of  the 
mountains  stood  all  across  our  front 
in  the  far  distance.  The  sight  of 
them  seemed  to  bring  us  suddenly 
within  reach  of  the  wide  Sahara  and 
all  the  mysterious  country  beyond. 
From  the  point  where  we  saw  them 
first  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  on 
the  map  was  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles.  On  the  sixth  morning  we 
found     ourselves    only    a    few    miles 


from  Marakesh.  We  had  camped 
among  some  hills,  and  as  we  left 
them  a  magnificent  view  opened  be- 
fore us.  At  our  feet  was  stretched  a 
wide  plain,  green  with  a  forest  of  tall 
date-palms;  to  east  and  west  this 
great  grove  spread  till  it  vanished  in 
the  distance,  where  the  horizon  was 
broken  by  a  few  small  hills.  Looking 
straight  across  towards  the  city  we 
could  see  no  part  of  it  except  the 
great  tower  of  the  Koutoubia,  which 
rose  high  above  the  palms  in  solitary 
grandeur.  The  picture  would  have 
been  a  fine  one  had  it  stopped  here, 
but  the  chief  glory  of  the  scene  lay 
beyond,  where  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Atlas  rose  some  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  be- 
hind them  towered  the  tall  peaks,  daz- 
zling in  their  whiteness  beneath  the 
fierce  African  sun.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  few  cities  in  the  world  could 
have  so  splendid  a  situation.  When 
we  had  thoroughly  taken  in  the 
beauty  of  the  place  we  continued  our 
journey  into  the  plain,  where  the  fre- 
quent strings  of  camels  winding 
among  the  pa^ms  showed  that  we 
were  nearing  the  city;  but  even  when 
we  halted  for  luncheon  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Wady  Tensift,  less  than  an 
hour's  ride  from  the  gates,  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  the  town,  so  hidden 
is  it  by  the  trees.  When  once  en- 
tered, the  place  is  rather  a  whited 
sepulchre,  being  as  dirty  as  any  other 
town,  while  the  buildings  generally 
are  of  a  mean  description.  Certainly 
the  crowds  of  people  are  great,  and 
the  various  markets  are  busy  and  in- 
teresting; but  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  steep,  romantic  alleys 
of  Fez,  nor  does  one  find  at  each  turn 
those  delightful  bits  of  architecture 
and  color  which  there  compelled  us 
every  few  yards  to  stop  and  look 
about  us.  We  were  provided  with  a 
house  by  the  courtesy  of  a  native  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  carried  a  letter  of 
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introduction  from  the  Vice-Consul  at 
Fez;  the  house  was  small,  but  there 
was  a  bit  of  a  garden  and  some 
buildings  round  an  outer  court,  so 
that  we  had  plenty  of  room  to  stow 
away  our  camp-equipment  and  ani- 
mals. In  the  garden  was  a  well,  which 
was  of  great  convenience,  but  it  had 
one  serious  drawbacls,  inasmuch  as  it 
formed  a  nursei*y  for  the  insidious 
mosquito.  We  had  hitherto  been  en- 
tirely free  from  these,  and  were  un- 
provided with  any  curtains  or  means 
of  defence;  they  therefore  had  us  at 
their  mercy  and  showed  none.  One 
day  I  would  awake  with  both  eyes  so 
swollen  that  I  could  scarcely  see,  the 
next  with  a  lip  out  to  my  nose  and  un- 
able to  speak  distinctly;  and  C.  suf- 
fered almost  as  much.  We  devised  in- 
genious headgear  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs, and  anointed  the  nose  and 
mouth,  which  was  all  we  left  ex- 
posed, with  eucalyptus-oil  and  other 
evil-smelling  compounds;  but  what 
was  most  efficacious  was  the  nightly 
slaughter  after  the  shutters  were 
closed.  I  was  often  too  sleepy  to  do 
much  of  this,  and  after  I  had  sought 
my  pillow  I  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
fiip-flap  of  C's  slipper,  and  the  gentle 
and  triumphant  monotone  in  which, 
like  Madam  Defarge  in  "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,"  she  marked  off  the  num- 
ber of  her  victims. 

During  our  stay  in  Morocco  we 
generally  occupied  the  mornings  in 
seeing  the  sights  of  the  place  and 
went  shopping  in  the  afternoon,  as 
we  found  that  many  of  the  tradesmen 
did  not  open  their  shops  till  that  time 
of  day.  The  principal  shops  were  in 
a  series  of  long  arcades,  and  in  these 
were  daily  auctions  of  a  curious  and 
informal  kind,  which  we  often  fre- 
quented, as  good  bargains  may  some- 
times be  picked  up  there.  T^e  scene 
was  quaint  and  amusing.  Up  and 
down  the  thronged  ways  ran  those 
who  had  wares  to  sell,  waving  their 
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goods  high  in  air;  if  anything  took  our 
fancy  we  plucked  the  sleeve  of  the 
vender  and  inquired  the  price;  he 
would  either  say  so  much  was  bid  or 
ask  us  to  name  a  price;  in  either  case 
he  at  once  rushed  off  again,  shouting 
out  the  price  named.  If  in  his  tour 
down  the  arcade  nothing  more  was 
bid,  he  returned  and  concluded  the 
bargain  with  us;  but  If  more  was  of- 
fered, he  came  back  to  see  if  we  were 
ready  to  go  higher.  In  one  of  our 
morning  rambles  through  the  markets 
we  saw  large  heaps  of  boiled  locusts 
being  sold  for  food  at  a  small  price; 
the  poor  people  are  so  much  pressed 
by  the  results  of  the  drought  and  the 
living  locusts,  that  they  are  forced  to 
buy  this  wretched  food  or  starve.  At 
one  of  the  villages  on  the  road  a  large 
dish  of  boiled  locusts  was  brought  to 
me  as  a  present,  and  for  the  sake  of 
politeness  received  with  signs  of  sat- 
isfaction. I  could  not,  however,  go  so 
far  as  to  eat  them,  the  appearance  of 
them,  and  the  idea  of  so  doing,  being, 
perhaps  unreasonably,  repulsive  to 
me.  Luckily,  one  of  our  men  was  ac- 
customed to  them  (the  man  who  was 
descended  from  Adam),  and  he  dis- 
posed of  them  with  relish,  pulling  off 
the  heads,  tails,  and  wings  as  if  they 
were  shrimps. 

We  were  most  kindly  assisted  in 
our  efforts  to  see  all  that  we  could  by 
the  members  of  the  Medical  Mission, 
who  were  the  only  Europeans  in  the 
town.  This  Mission  does  most  excel- 
lent work,  and  its  fame  has  reached 
so  far  that  people  come  to  be  treated 
in  the  small  hospital  from  tribes  liv- 
ing beyond  the  Atlas  in  the  Sus  coun- 
try, and  even  in  the  Sahara.  The  ladies 
of  the  Mission  here  go  about  in  Euro- 
pean dress,  and  have  not,  as  in  Fez, 
assumed  the  Moorish  garb.  It  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  this  that  we  found 
civility  and  often  smiling  faces 
wherever  we  went;  on  its  first  estab- 
lishment insults  and  stones  were  the 
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usual  welcome.  But  even  setting 
aside  this  good  influence,  we  thought 
the  people  of  Marakesh  showed  a 
more  sunny  disposition  than  those  of 
the  Northern  capital,  where,  though 
more  Europeans  visit  the  place,  the 
strict  follower  of  the  Prophet  still 
thinks  it  advisable  to  spit  if  by  chance 
the  shadow  of  the  unbeliever  falls 
upon  him.  One  afternoon  we  were 
shown  the  slave-market,  "^vhere  a  con- 
stant and  considerable  business  is 
done.  On  the  afternoon  of  our  visit 
there  were  but  few  slaves  for  sale, 
and  consequently  a  small  attendance. 
The  buyers  sat  in  a  ring,  and  the  auc- 
tioneers led  the  slaves  round  for  in- 
spection, stopping  before  any  one 
who  wished  to  bid  and  calling  out  the 
price  as  they  weat  Most  of  the 
slaves  walked  stolidly  round  without 
taking  much  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings; but  one  poor  child  was  crying, 
and  though  the  auctioneer  tried  to  pet 
her  into  cheerfulness,  she  was  evi- 
dently frightened  or  homesick.  We 
were  told  she  had  probably  been 
brought  over  the  mountains  from  the 
Sahara,  for  she  was  of  a  more  pro- 
nounced negro  type  than  the  rest,  who 
were,  in  many  cases,  children  of  par- 
ents living  in  Marakesh,  and  unable 
through  poverty  to  feed  their  families 
during  these  days  of  scarcity.  On 
days  when  there  was  no  great  attrac- 
tion in  the  city,  it  was  delightful  to 
ride  outside  the  walls  and  sit  in  some 
secluded  place  among  the  palms,  en- 
joying the  view  and  listening  to  the 
nightingale;  our  favorite  retreat  was 
a  spot  near  the  entrance  to  the  leper 
village,  which  does  not,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear a  very  desirable  locality,  but  as 
the  lepers  did  not  come  to  see  us,  and 
as  we  saw  no  particular  object  in  go- 
ing to  them,  the  neighborhood  did  not 
matter. 

The  same  Moorish  gentleman  who 
had  provided  us  with  a  house  kindly 
gave  us  a  letter  of   introduction  to  a 


great  Shereef  living  in  the  country  a 
day's  march  from  Marakesh;  and  as 
we  were  very  anxious  to  allow 
enough  time  for  this  visit  to  a  Moor- 
ish country-house,  we  procured,  as 
soon  as  we  could,  fresh  men  and  ani- 
mals to  take  the  road.  This  was. 
difficult  to  arrange,  for,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fodder,  there  were  but  few 
beasts  to  be  had,  but  the  men  from 
Mazagan  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
further  than  the  capital,  so  we  had  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Eventually,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  Muktar  engaged 
seven  mules  and  two  eamels,  an  in- 
crease in  number,  but  the  beasts 
were  small  and  poor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  procured  for  us  to  ride. 
We  were  also  escorted  by  a  different 
Kaid,  and  were  honored  by  being 
given  one  who  was  commander  of  a 
thousand  men,  a  gentleman  of  great 
dignity,  who  made  a  very  picturesque- 
figure  at  the  head  of  our  cavalcade. 
His  raiment  was  of  snowy  whiteness,, 
with  a  glimpse  of  his  scarlet  caftan 
showing  beneath,  and  he  rode  a  good 
black  horse  with  very  ornamentar 
saddlery;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  he 
would  lend  a  hand  in  pitching  the 
tents,  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
accepted  with  much  gratitude  a  pres- 
ent of  a  few  dollars. 

A  short  day's  march  brought  us  to 
the  hospitable  residence  of  the  She- 
reef,  and  as  we  approached  we  sent 
forward  the  Kaid  with  our  letter  of 
introduction.  This  was  somewhat 
short  notice  of  the  arrival  of  so  large 
a  party,  but  it  seemed  sufficient,  for- 
when  we  reached  the  door  we  found 
our  host  standing  ready  to  welcome 
us,  with  his  sons  and  his  household" 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  gate. 
The  house  was  a  walled  and  lofty 
castle,  standing  up  above  the  town 
and  surrounded  by  large  outbuildings 
for  the  storage  of  the  corn,  wine,  and' 
oil  produced  on  this  wide  and  fertile - 
estate.      Entering  the  gate,  we  were- 
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led  up  a  narrow  staircase  in  the  wall 
into  a  marble-paved  court  with  foun- 
tains, orange-trees,  and  a  large  tank, 
ail  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  vine 
trained  on  a  trellis  overhead.  On  one 
side  of  the  court  lay  that  part  of  the 
castle  which  is  inhabited  by  the  She- 
reef  himself,  and  on  the  others  the 
rooms  used  by  us.  I  was  assigned  a 
most  beautifully  decorated  koubba  for 
my  residence,  and  felt  as  if  I  ought 
in  future  to  be  styled  sid%  or  saint. 
The  room  was  square,  with  walls  of 
carved  and  brightly  colored  plaster, 
and  surmounted  by  a  high-domed  roof 
of  octagonal  form  painted  with  the 
richest  colors  on  carved  wood;  on 
three  sides  windows  of  stained  glass 
opened  to  afford  a  view  over  the  gar- 
den and  towards  the  mountains, 
while  on  the  fourth  great  doors  ad- 
mitted entrance  from  the  courtyard. 
All  around  this  luxurious  apartment 
ran  soft  divans,  and  the  centre  was 
spread  with  thick  carpets.  C.'s  room 
was  chosen  for  her  as  being  more  pri- 
vate: it  was  indeed  so  discreetly  de- 
signed that  it  had  no  windows,  and 
when  the  door  was  shut  she  was 
obliged  to  use  a  candle;  but  the  dec- 
oration was  also  elaborate,  and  a 
strange  yet  pleasant  odor  of  incense 
pervaded  it.  During  our  visit  we 
took  most  of  our  meals  in  the  She- 
reef's  company;  but  he  was  a  model  of 
courtesy,  and  on  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion that  we  were  fatigued,  our  food 
was  sent  to  our  rooms. 

The  first  day  is  worth  describing  as 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  life.  In 
the  early  morning  I  threw  open  the 
doors  of  my  Tcoubha  and  sallied  out 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  courtyard  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  day  it  was.  It 
came  as  rather  a  shock  to  me  to  find 
OUT  venerable  tiost  squatting  outside 
my  door  and  waiting  till  it  should  be 
my  pleasure  to  arise,  for  I  was  only 
clad  in  pyjamas  and  my  general 
appearance  was  not  suited  to  visits  of 


ceremony.    He  was  there,  I  found,  top  ^ 
the  pui-pose  of  inviting  us  to  breakn 
fast  witii  him;  accordingly,  having  acrr 
complished  our  toilettes,  we  were  es- 
corted to  a  set  of  rooms  placed  high- 
up   in   the   tower   of    the   castle.    We 
passed    through    one    or  two    which, 
were  in  semi-obscurity,   but  presentlyi 
a  heavy    curtain   was    lifted    and  we 
entered     a    long     narrow    apartment; 
wihich    I    shall    never    forget.    Facing 
us    at    the    far    end    was    a    window 
whose    Moorish    arch    and    looped-up, 
curtain  framed  a  most  perfect  picture, 
of  the  Atlas  range  only  a  few  miles, 
distant,  while  the  waving  tops  of  the. 
tall    cypress- trees    just    reached    the* 
level  of  the  window  and  drew  one's, 
gaze  down  on  the  garden  far  below 
and    the   great   olive    groves    beyond. 
A  flood  of  sunshine  poured   in   from 
this  and  other  windows  on  either  side, 
and  lighted  the  tiled  walls,  hung  with 
richly     embroidered     cloth,     and     the- 
bright    carpets    strewn    on   the    floor.- 
On  one  side  of  the  room  sat  two  fe-; 
male  slaves,   a  Circassian   and   a  ne- 
gress,  in  brilliant  silk  attire  and  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  jewels,  who,  at 
our  entry,  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
us,  and  then,  seating  themselves  again, . 
struck  up  a  song  of  welcome  to  the, 
accompaniment  of  a  guitar  and  a  fid-- 
die.     The    music    was    barbaric,    but 
well  suited  to  the  surroundings;  it  re^ 
sembled     a     Gregorian     chant     sung, 
quickly   in   rather    harsh    and    nasal  1 
tones,  while  the  instrumental  part  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  closely  related' 
to     the     rest.    Our    host,    meanwhile,- 
was  at  one  of  the  further  windows,  on' 
his  knees  and  frequently  bowing  him- 
self towards  the    open    air.    We   sup- 
posed    that     the  old     man     was     at 
prayer,       but      closer       investigation 
showed  us  that  the   cooking  was  going 
on  in  the  courtyard  below,  and  he  was 
directing     the     service    of    breakfast 
from  this  point  of  vantage.    We  were^ 
told  that  the  Circassian  lady  had  cost 
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two  thousand  dollars  on  account  of 
her  beauty  and  musical  talent; 
neither  of  these  could  properly  be 
judged  from  a  European  point  of 
View,  but  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
in  her  looks,  having  frequently  read 
of  Circassian  beauty  and  hardly  find- 
ing these  accounts  realized  in  her 
rather  handsome  but  absolutely  im- 
passive countenance.  As  they  sang 
we  inquired  of  our  interpreter  the 
subject  of  their  lay,  and  found  it 
sometimes  of  war  and  sometimes  of 
the  greatness  of  their  master,  and, 
sometimes,  as  he  enigmatically  put  it, 
of  other  things;  we  did  not  press  for  a 
literal  interpretation  of  this  part  of 
the  performance,  gathering  from  his 
manner  that  the  tropical  sunshine  had 
had  an  influence  on  the  poet's  verse. 
Breakfast  presently  arrived,  borne  in 
large  wooden  trays  on  the  heads  of 
slaves,  and  other  slaves  brought 
water  and  soap  in  which  all  present 
washed  their  hands.  As  fingers  take 
the  place  of  knives  and  forks  in  Mo- 
rocco, this  seemed  a  very  proper  and 
reassuring  proceeding,  but  as  we 
were  not  expert  in  the  use  of  our  dig- 
its we  had  napkins  spread  on  cush- 
ions and  plates  with  knives  and  forks 
thereon.  The  first  dish  was  kous-lcous, 
little  pieces  of  mutton-bones,  with 
flour  worked  up  into  small  granules 
and  cooked  with  butter.  It  looked 
good,  but  was  spoilt  by  the  flavor  of 
the  butter,  which  the  Moors  prefer  to 
eat  in  a  rancid  condition;  the  slightest 
eoupQon  of  it  to  our  taste  rendered  any 
dish  uneatable,  and  we  subsequently 
persuaded  our  cook  to  explain  this 
and  have  all  the  butter  eliminated 
from  dishes  intended  for  us.  The 
next  course  contained  four  whole 
chickens  in  a  single  dish,  roasted  and 
flavored  with  lemon  and  garnished 
with  fried  eggs;  the  result  was  excel- 
lent and  we  appreciated  it.  The  meal 
concluded  vrith  a  dish  of  shortbread 
covered    with    wild    honey    and    we 


hoped  great  things  of  it;  but,  alas, 
shortbread  is  made  with  butter,  and 
the  mixture  of  rancid  butter  and  hon- 
ey is  too  complicated  for  the  Euro- 
pean palate. 

After  breakfast  I  expressed  a  desire 
to  go  partridge-shooting,  and  as  the 
ground  which  the  birds  most  fre- 
quented was  at  a  little  distance  I  was 
offered  a  mount  to  ride  there.  C.  pre- 
ferred to  ride  her  own  mule,  which  was 
a  very  good  one,  and  one  of  the  sons 
accompanied  us  on  another  mule. 
The  horse  selected  for  me  was  a  most 
fiery-looking  white  stallion,  all  mane, 
tail,  and  flashing  eye,  such  an  Arab 
as  Aiken  used  to  draw,  and  much 
larger  than  the  Eastern  breed.  The 
bridle  was  of  red  silk  with  buckles  of 
silver-gilt,  and  the  bit  was  severe 
enough  to  stop  any  horse;  this  was 
just  as  well,  for  the  animal  was  very 
fresh,  but  fortunately  contented  him- 
self with  showy  curvettings.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  shooting-ground  I  dis- 
mounted and  tried  to  walk  the  part- 
ridges up  with  the  assistance  of  the 
rest  of  the  party;  but  as  the  bushes 
were  high  and  the  sensible  birds  al- 
ways flew  out  of  the  far  side,  I  was 
very  soon  wearied  of  this  fruitless 
tramping  under  the  hot  sun.  I  was 
then  told  that  if  I  mounted  a  black 
horse  which  Muktar  was  riding,  of 
equally  ferocious  appearance  with  my 
Arab,  I  could  shoot  from  his  back. 
The  prospect  was  not  very  assuring, 
as  I  was  convinced  that  if  I  fired  the 
beast  would  probably  get  rid  of  me 
before  I  could  pick  up  my  reins  again. 
However,  I  mounted  with  apparent 
confidence  and  found  that  they  had 
spoken  the  truth;  the  horse  paid  no  at- 
tention at  all  to  the  shot,  only,  as  he 
continued  to  walk  with  a  springing 
step,  I  had  a  very  unsteady  platform 
to  shoot  from,  and  the  results  were 
not  great.  Later  in  the  afternoon  one 
of  the  sons  took  us  for  a  walk,  all 
among  the  gardens   and  olive-groves, 
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where  he  and  his  friends  gallantly 
pulled  down  hedges  for  C.  to  pass  and 
assisted  her  over  the  walls.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Shereef  and  his  fam- 
ily were  greatly  revered,  for  ever  as 
we  passed  some  one  would  run  out  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  our  conductor's  gar- 
ment. We  returned  to  the  castle  at 
sunset  and  after  dining  in  our  own 
rooms,  spent  the  evening  with  the 
Shereef,  lounging  on  mats  and  cush- 
ions, with  tea  and  cigarettes  to  amuse 
us,  while  he  told  us  stories  of  the 
country  and  asked  many  questions 
about  life  in  England.  His  talk  had, 
of  course,  to  be  interpreted  to  us,  but 
he  used  his  hands  so  dramatically  that 
It  was  easy  to  follow  the  thread  of  the 
story. 

In  this  pleasant  manner  we  spent 
several  days,  and  the  Shereef  begged 
us  to  remain  longer,  for  the  weather 
had  become  wet,  and  he  said  we 
should  find  the  country  very  bad  for 
travelling.  His  hospitable  endeavors 
were,  of  course,  backed  up  by  all  our 
men,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  eat, 
sleep,  wake,  and  eat  again,  an  exist- 
ence thoroughly  agreeable  to  the 
Moorish  mind.  There  was  an  idea, 
however,  that  a  steamer  would  be  due 
at  Mogador  in  about  eight  days,  and 
as  we  did  not  want  to  hurry  on  the 
road,  we  decided  to  start  in  the  teeth 
of  great  opposition.  Black  pictures 
were  drawn  for  us  of  our  mules  slip- 
ping down  and  breaking  their  limbs, 
and  of  the  camels  splitting  themselves 
on  the  greasy  soil.  It  was  probable 
enough,  but  having  travelled  in  much 
worse  weather  the  year  before  with- 
out suffering  any  of  these  calamities, 
we  were  obdurate.  Finding  that  we 
were  determined  to  leave,  the  Shereef 
presented  us  with  various  handsome 
gifts,  and  after  much  consideration  we 
found  a  suitable  token  of  our  gratitude 
to  him,  and  bade  him  and  his  sons  a 
regretful  farewell. 

In   consequence  of   the   men's  obsti- 


nacy we  did  not  get  off  till  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  day,  but  I  was  content, 
knowing  that  when  once  on  the  road 
it  would  be  easy  to  hurry  them  along. 
Our  march  lay  towards  the  mountains, 
for  the  rain  had  swollen  the  river  and 
it  was  necessary  to  go  a  long  way 
round  to  cross  by  the  bridge.  We  were 
told  that  the  bridge  was  about  three 
hours  distant,  so  that  when,  after 
making  about  three  miles  only,  the 
Kaid  turned  aside  to  camp  in  a  village, 
I  was  much  annoyed,  and  ordered  him 
to  go  on.  This  we  did,  but  at  a  tedious 
pace,  for  the  camels  went  much  slower 
than  the  mules.  The  road  was  fair 
enough  at  first,  but  as  we  approached 
the  mountains  our  advance  became 
difficult,  owing  to  the  frequent  deep 
and  rocky  ravines.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  what  good  climbing  pow- 
ers the  camels  had,  their  great,  soft 
feet  giving  them  excellent  foothold  on 
the  rough  ridges  of  the  rocks;  no  doubt 
on  smooth,  wet  slabs  they  would  have 
fallen.  The  scenery  was  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  and  I  have  seldom  been 
in  a  wilder  spot  than  that  which  we 
had  reached  when  the  sun  set  in  flam- 
ing orange  and  red  behind  the  heavy 
clouds.  Soon  after  sunset  we  heard 
the  rush  of  the  flooded  river  in  front 
of  us,  and  I  hoped  that  we  had  reached 
the  bridge;  but  such  was  not  the  case, 
and  we  had  to  keep  on  climbing  up 
and  down  the  sides  of  the  innumer- 
able nullahs  which  ran  down  from  the 
hill  to  the  river.  It  is  not  considered 
very  safe  to  travel  in  any  part  of 
Morocco  after  dark,  and  the  men 
seemed  uneasy  at  flnding  themselves 
in  this  lonely  hill-country  with  the 
river  on  one  side  and  semi-indepenr 
dent  tribes  on  the  other.  They  all 
spoke  in  whispers,  and  when  C.  and  I 
began  talking,  Muktar  earnestly 
begged  us  not  to  speak  aloud  in  Eng- 
lish lest  we  should  be  overheard,  and 
the  foreign  tongue  should  betray  to 
the  fanatical    hillmen    the    fact    that 
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•Christians  were  among  them.  The 
Eaid  rode  on  in  front  with  ready  gun, 
and  I  behind  was  also  cleared  for  ac- 
tion and  loaded,  while  Muktar,  by  way 
of  moral  effect,  pulled  out  a  Sus  gun 
which  I  had  bought  as  a  curiosity, 
and  conspicuously  bore  it  aloft.  It 
was  not  loaded,  and  the  lock  had  no 
■Hint  in  it,  but  no  doubt  to  the  eye  of 
the  evil-doer  three  muzzles  sticking  up 
against  the  sky  would  carry  more  con- 
viction than  two.  Every  few  minutes 
we  had  to  wait  in  silence  to  let  the 
dawdling  camels  close  up;  and  once,  in 
a  very  broken  piece  of  ground  the  party 
became  separated  and  we  had  consid- 
erable difficulty  to  find  those  in  front, 
for  though  we  were  not  far  apart,  it 
Was  very  dark,  and  shouting  was  not 
desirable.  At  last  we  reached  the 
bridge,  and  halted  at  a  short  distance, 
while  one  man  went  forward  to  see 
that  the  bridge  was  standing  and  that 
no  ambush  lurked  there;  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  relief  when  he  returned  and 
Reported  all  clear. 

'  The  ground  on  the  other  side  was 
tnuch  easier  and  more  open,  and  an- 
cvther  hour  brought  us  to  the  house  of 
the  local  Kaid  where  we  proposed  to 
stop.  Fortunately  the  Shereef  had  sent 
him  word  beforehand  that  we  were 
coming,  and  we  were  soon  admitted 
into  the  place.  The  village  consisted 
of  walled  enclosures  with  shelter  for 
man  and  beast  inside,  and  square 
towers  rising  above  the  walls",  in  fact, 
every  house  was  a  small  fort  capable 
of  defence,  I  have  seen  pictures  of 
similar  buildings  in  Afghanistan,  sur- 
rounded by  scenery  of  much  the  same 
character.  By  eleven  o'clock  we  were 
comfortably  seated  at  dinner  in  a  dry 
toom  warmed  with  a  basket  of  char- 
coal; our  cloth  was  spread  on  a  pack- 
saddle  which  served  well  for  a  table, 
as  well  as  saving  the  time  which  would 
have  been  spent  in  undoing  the  loads. 
We  slept  sound  that  night,  but  in  spite 
of  open    windows    the    fumes    of  the 


charcoal  gave  us  aching  heads  next 
day. 

A  few  hours  brought  us  within  an 
easy  distance  of  Amsmiz,  where  we 
had  thought  of  passing  a  day  or  two, 
but  our  time  was  growing  short  and 
we  were  told  that  the  place  would  be 
very  cold  at  that  season,  so  with 
some  regret  we  left  it  on  one  side, 
and  worked  back  towards  the  main 
route  between  Marakesh  and  Mo- 
gador.  During  our  march  to  the 
coast  we  generally  slept  in  the  house 
of  the  headman,  as  the  Kaids  on  this 
road  are  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  keep 
an  apartment  for  the  use  of  guests, 
and  we  always  found  the  room  clean. 
At  one  village  the  Kaid  lived  in  a 
picturesque  castle  on  a  hill,  and  de- 
clined to  admit  us,  bidding  us  go  on  to 
the  next  house.  Our  escort,  however, 
threatened  to  break  down  the  door  if 
it  was  not  opened;  and  it  must  be  said 
that  when  once  inside  we  were  treated 
with  all  civility.  After  dinner  our 
host  came  to  me  and  confided  that  he 
was  suffering  great  pain  in  his  leg. 
On  inquiry  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  sciatiea  was  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  and  asked  whether  he  had 
tried  any  remedies.  Yes,  he  said, 
showing  a  great  scar,  he  had  run  a  red 
hot  nail  into  his  instep,  but  added  that 
he  was  no  better.  I  was  not  surprised, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  extraordi- 
nary remedy,  but  I  have  since  been  told 
that  a  similar  treatment  used  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  England.  T  gave  him  such 
remedies  as  my  small  medicine  case 
afforded,  and  recommended  rubbing 
with  paraffin-oil,  which  might  do  him 
good  and  could  not  hurt  him;  he  was 
most  grateful,  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  on  him  that  when 
Christians  next  passed  that  vmy  he 
was  to  admit  them  at  once. 

The  country  through  which  we 
marched  was  more  green  and  fertile 
than  the  plains  round  Marakesh;  but 
nothing  much  had  grown  up  yet  in  the 
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fields,  and  the  herds  of  gazelles  which 
frequent  this  country  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen;  probably  they  were  up  in 
the  lower  hills  where  there  would  be 
^ood  grass.  We  were  told  that  some- 
times one  might  see  animals  like  don- 
teys  with  black  and  white  stripes, 
which  also  came  down  from  the  hills. 
This  was  most  interesting,  for  what 
could  the  animal  be  but  the  zebra  ? 
Yet  I  had  never  heard  of  the  zebra  so 
far  north;  the  camel-men  who  told  us 
tnew  the  country  well,  however,  and 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  was 
;inore  concerned  about  a  zebra  than 
any  other  beast.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  the  zoologists  have 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

As  we  approached  the  coast  the 
-country  gradually  changed  in  appear- 
ance. One  day  we  rode  for  hours 
through  high  bushes  of  broom  covered 
with  a  small,  sweet-scented  white 
.flower;  the  bushes  rose  so  high  that 
the  flowers  brushed  cue's  face  as  one 
rode,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  change 
after  the  great  stretches  of  open,  tree- 
less country.  Then  came  the  Argand 
forests,  where  the  trees  grew  in  natu- 
ral glades  and  vistas  till  one  seemed 
to  be  riding  through  a  park.  Prickly, 
and  with  much  the  appearance  of  old 
blaclithorns,  they  were  covered  with  un- 
ripe nuts,  one  of  which  I  cut  open  for 
inspection.  It  contained  a  large  stone 
which  is  crushed  for  oil,  and  a  green 
liusk  which,  after  being  bruised  off,  is 
partly  dried  and  then  serves  as  fodder 
for    mules    and     camels.      The     road 
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through  the  forest  descended  steeply 
in  places,  and  we  often  had  delightful 
views  of  the  distant  sea,  till  we  came 
into  a  wood  of  small  cedar  trees  which, 
owing  either  to  the  soil  or  to  the  fre- 
quent fires,  appeared  unable  to  rise  to 
any  respectable  height.  Among  the 
trees  C.  found  a  quantity  of  pretty 
flowers,  African  snowdrops  and  wild 
roses  for  the  most  part. 

On  reaching  Mogador  we  found  to 
our  great  regret  that  the  steamer  for 
the  Canary  Islands  was  already  in 
and  would  leave  in  an  hour.  Just  be- 
fore sunset,  therefore,  we  were  rowed 
to  the  ship,  attended  by  Muktar  in  a 
most  melancholy  mood.  We  had  ar- 
ranged to  make  a  parting  feast  for  all 
the  men,  and  to  have  a  few  days  of 
rest  in  camp,  shooting  and  sketching; 
and  now  all  this  was  gone.  So  soon 
as  we  were  on  board  they  got  up  the 
anchor,  and  Muktar  went  dancing 
away  over  the  heavy  swell,  shouting 
out  farewell  greetings  till  he  could  no 
longer  be  heard.  The  last  lights  of  a 
glorious  sunset  still  flamed  in  the  west, 
and  lighted  up  the  white  walls  and 
minarets  till  the  town  looked  like 
metal-work.  Distance  and  the  gather- 
ing night  gradually  shut  out  the  pict- 
ure, and  brought  us  from  a  patriarchal 
existence  to  the  prosaic  world  of  the 
present.  For  some  time  at  least  we 
could  not  properly  value  the  modem 
life,  and  mourned  for  the  silent,  open 
country  and  the  lonely  camp,  or,  in 
the  words  of  Loti,  Vair  vierge  et  irres- 
pire  du  desert. 

Frederick  Williams  Wynn. 
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Is  it  possible  to  foretell  weather  sev- 
eral days,  or  maybe  weeks,  in  advance? 
This  is   the   question   which   now   en- 


grosses the  attention  of  many  practical 
meteorologists.  Popular  wisdom  has 
always  said  "yes"  to  this  question,  and 
there  are  in  the  weather-lore  of  each 
nation    many   sayings    to  this    effect. 
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Some  of  them  belong,  it  is  true,  to  tlie 
same  domain  of  superstition  as  astro- 
logical predictions.  Such  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  once  so  famous  Bauern- 
Praktik,  whose  origin  Dr.  Hermann  has 
traced  as  far  as  ancient  Greece  and  the 
Vedas.  But  there  circulates  also, 
amongst  mariners,  peasants,  and  hunt- 
ers all  over  the  world,  a  certain  stock 
of  practical  knowledge  of  weather 
which  is  based  upon  a  correct  observa- 
tion of  nature.  When  the  Greeks  say 
that  the  autumn  and  winter  months  are 
months  of  gales,  or  the  North-west 
Canadians  predict  a  spell  of  warm  and 
dry  weather  after  a  snowstorm  of  short 
duration  has  blown  early  in  autumn, 
or  the  Russian  peasants  remark  that 
when  the  first  snow  has  fallen  upon  an 
already  frozen  ground  the  snow  will 
lie  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  spring 
will  be  cool— there  is  scientific  observa- 
tion in  such  prophecy;  and  recent  re- 
searches into  the  seasonal  periodicity 
of  gales  in  Greece,  the  character  of 
weather  in  the  North-western  prairies, 
and  the  influence  of  the  snow-cover 
upon  spring  temperatures  in  Russia, 
have  decided  in  favor  of  these  prac- 
tical observers.  The  question  is  conse- 
quently this,  Cannot  science  do  better? 
After  having  succeeded  in  forecasting 
weather  twenty-fours  hours  ahead,  can- 
not it  make  a  further  step  in  advance? 
The  means  by  which  meteorologists 
succeed  in  issuing  the  daily  forecasts 
which  we  now  find  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers, have  so  often  been  described  that 
a  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
fresh in  memory  the  leading  principles 
of  these  prophecies.  In  every  civilized 
country  of  the  world  there  is  one  or 
several  weather  bureaus  whereto  tele- 
grams are  sent,  once  or  twice  daily, 
from  a  great  number  of  meteorological 
stations,  reporting  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  each  station:  the  height  of 
the  barometer  and  the  thermometer, 
the  direction  and  the  force  of  the  wind, 
the  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  and  so  on. 


As  soon  as  this  information  reaches 
the  central  bureau  it  is  embodied  in  a 
weather  chart  by  means  of  a  system  of 
conventional  signs.  All  the  spots  at 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  (or 
rather  the  corrected  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer) is  the  same— 30.0  inches,  29.9, 
29.8,  and  so  on— are  connected  on  the 
map  by  curved  lines  or  "isobars,"  which 
show  at  a  glance  the  distribution  of 
pressure  over  a  wide  area.  The  same 
is  done  for  temperatures;  while  the 
wind  which  blows  at  each  station,  the 
state  of  the  sky,  and  the  amount  of 
rain  that  has  fallen  during  the  previous 
day,  are  marked  on  the  map  by  com- 
prehensive symbols.  A  true  picture  of 
the  different  sorts  of  the  weather  ex- 
perienced in  the  region  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  weather  chart  is  thus  ob- 
tained. Every  one  knows  these  weath- 
er charts,  which  are  exhibited  at  dif- 
ferent places  and  are  printed  in  some 
leading  paper  in  each  country— the 
Times  for  the  British  Isles.  They  are 
so  comprehensible  that  even  the  unin- 
itiated reader,  if  he  sees  in  the  morning 
that  the  isobar  curves  are  sinuous  and 
contorted,  and  run  close  to  each  other, 
is  tempted  to  predict  that  the  weather 
will  be  boisterous  and  unsettled  dur- 
ing the  day. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  never 
at  rest.  It  is  involved  in  a  general  cir- 
culation, during  which  masses  of  air, 
hot  and  cold,  are  carried  at  different 
levels  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  back  to  the  equator."  But  local 
depressions,  or  local  eddies— similar  to 
those  which  are  seen  in  a  swift  current 
of  water— are  also  formed  here  and 
there.  And  it  is  these  eddies,  or  centres 
of  low  pressure,  which  determine  the 
wind  that  will  blow  at  a  given  spot, 
the  clouds  that  will  obscure  its  sky, 
and  the  amount  of  rain  that  may  fall 
upon  it.    The  weather  will  be  different 


"  The  laws  of  the  general  circulation  have 
been  discussed  once  in  these  pages,  Ninetieentb 
Century,    April,    1893. 
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to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south,  of  a  local  depression 
of  atmospheric  pressure.^®  Besides, 
these  eddies  continually  shift  their  po- 
sitions, and  the  main  difficulty  is  to 
foretell  whereto  this  or  that  centre  of 
low  pressure  will  move,  and  how  its 
dimensions  will  be  altered  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  If  such  a 
centre  of  depression  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, it  will  shift  eastwards  as  a  rule; 
but  it  also  may  be  shifted  to  the  south- 
east, or,  after  having  described  a  U- 
shaped  curve,  it  may  creep  next 
towards  Iceland;  and  the  weather  at, 
let  us  say,  London  will  depend  entirely 
upon  whether  London  is  now  in  the 
centre  of  the  depression,  or  in  its  front 
or  rear,  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  of  its 
path. 

The  tracks  followed  by  each  of 
these  centres  of  low  barometric  pres- 
sure for  the  last  thirty  years  (they 
are  still  named  "cyclones,"  although 
no  real  cyclone  storm  is  implied) 
have  been  the  subject  of  most 
laborious  investigations.  For  every 
separate  region— the  British  Isles, 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  South 
Kussia,  India,  Japan,  and  so  on— we 
have  now  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
different  types  of  depressions,  and  at- 
lases of  the  tracks  which  they  follow 
at  different  seasons.  The  result  is  that 
when  an  experienced  forecaster  looks 
on  this  afternoon's  weather-chart  for 
Europe,  or  the  States,  or  India,  and 
compares  it  with  both  the  weather- 
chart  of  the  previous  day  and  his  atlas 
of  "cyclone-tracks,"  he  can  foretell 
whereto  the  centre  of  low  pressure  will 

28  By  using  the  word  "eddies"  it  is  not  meant 
that  real  eddies  are  formed.  The  word  is  only 
a  convenient  description  of  an  analogous  feat- 
ure. 

29  Thig  is  ^hy  the  tendency  is  now  to  decen- 
tralize the  weather  forecasts.  In  the  United 
States  twenty-six  weather  bureaus  have  lately 
been  created:  they  receive  all  the  telegrams 
(on  the  circuit  system)  and  issue  independent 
forecasts.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  are 
of   an   immense    value.    Besides,    the    best    me- 


be  shifted  by  next  morning,  what  will 
be  the  probable  distribution  of  isobars, 
and  conseqently  what  sort  of  weather 
will  prevail  next  day  in  the  different 
sections  of  his  own  country.  He  issues 
his  forecasts,  and  in  nearly  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  are  correct,  although 
the  forecast  as  regards  rain  is  beset 
with  great  difficulties,  especially  in 
these  isles,  on  account  of  the  impor- 
tance of  local  conditions.'" 

It  has  often  been  objected  that  al- 
though meteorologists  have  undoubted- 
ly succeeded  in  placing  weather  predic- 
tions twenty-four  hours  in  advance  up- 
on a  scientific  basis,  the  practical  value 
of  their  forecasts  is  not  yet  great.^** 
However,  this  last  depends  entirely 
upon  the  methods  of  bringing  the  fore- 
casts to  the  knowledge  of  the  pop- 
ulation; the  rapidity  with  which  warn- 
ings of  changes  of  weather  are  issued 
and  disseminated;  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  has  been  won  by  the  local 
meteorologists;  and  finally  upon  the 
average  level  of  popular  education. 
Even  in  the  British  Isles,  for  which 
weather  predictions  are  beset  with 
more  difficulties  than  anywhere  else, 
the  storm-warnings  and  partly  the 
weather  forecasts  are  taken  notice  of 
by  the  population.  But  it  is  especially 
in  the  United  States  that  one  sees  how 
much  the  meteorological  service  may 
become  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a  na- 
tion. 

The  daily  weather-charts  and  the 
forecasts  are  prepared  in  the  States 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  fore- 
casts are  ready  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  after  the  observations  have 
been  made  (at  eight  o'clock  of  the  75th 

teorologists  (Abercromby,  Bebber,  Woeikofif) . 
encourage  by  all  means  Individual  forecasts, 
and  Invite  all  persons  Interested  In  weather  t» 
practise  in  that  art. 

80  The  first  part  of  this  statement  has  also 
been  contested  lately  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  H.  Klein,  but  with  little  success.  See 
the  most  Instructive  discussion  on  this  subject 
which  tools  place  between  Dr.  Klein  and  Dr. 
Bebber. 
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meridian)  at  from  2,700  to  2,960  sta- 
tions scattered  over  the  States  and  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  at  the  auxiliary  stations 
of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  Im- 
mediately the  forecasts  are  telegraphed 
and  spread  broadcast,  reaching  nearly 
50,000  persons  and  institutions.  The  lo- 
cal and  the  auxiliary  bureaus,  as  well 
as  the  post-offices,  spread  them  by  all 
means,  including  free  postcards  and 
telephone  messages.  The  warnings  of 
frosts  and  blizzards  in  February,  of 
night  frosts  in  the  spring,  of  storms 
on  the  coasts  and  squalls  on  the  lakes, 
of  inundations,  and  so  on,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  care.  Thus,  last  win- 
ter, when  a  cold  wave  and  a  blizzard 
were  expected  in  the  West,  650  points 
in  twelve  ranching  States,  as  also  all 
the  railway  and  steamboat  stations, 
and  thousands  of  private  i)ersons  were 
warned  from  the  Chicago  weather  bu- 
reau. Immediately  most  ranchers  took 
their  flocks  of  sheep  under  shelter  (200,- 
000  head  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  one  sin- 
gle small  spot),  and  masses  of  both 
«heep  and  cattle  were  saved  from  an 
almost  certain  destruction  by  an  aw- 
ful blizzard.^^  In  April  last  most  val- 
uable crops  of  strawberries  were  saved 
in  the  same  way.  The  strawberries 
were  covered  with  straw,  or  artificial 
clouds  were  made.^^ 

The  squalls  which  are  going  to  blow 
on  the  great  lakes;  those  which  are 
foreseen  to  sweep  over  the  Columbia 
river  during  the  salmon  season;  the 
storms  and  rains  that  may  be  fatal 
to  crop  operations  in  Dakota;  the  rains 
which  may  damage  the  drying  of  rais- 
ins in  California;  and  the  coming  floods 

'1  Monthly  Weather  Review,  vol.  xxvi.,  March, 
1898. 

32  Same  publication,  April,  1898,  p.  139.  Mr. 
Willis  L..  Moore  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  cold  waves,  and  is  most  successful  in  their 
prediction.  In  the  above-mentioned  case  twen- 
ty-four stations  were  warned  from  Wash- 
ington. The  warnings  were  also  widely  dis- 
tributed by  mail  from  Raleigh,  Tarboro,  and 
Parmele  by  the  logotype  system.  A  number  of 
•display  men,  besides  posting  warnings  at  the 
post-offices  and  depots   (shops),   also  distributed 


of  the  Mississippi  are  telegraphed  in 
the  same  way  to  the  respective  regions, 
either  from  Washington  or  from  the  lo- 
cal forecasting  bureaus.  Moreover, 
great  numbers  of  private  telegrams,  to 
inquire  whether  next  day  will  be  fa- 
vorable for  salmon-fishing,  or  to  what 
height  the  Mississippi  or  such  a  river 
may  rise  during  the  next  days  of  hay- 
making, or  when  a  big  raft  of  timber 
ought  to  be  fioated,  are  received  in 
numbers  at  the  weather  bureaus  and 
immediately  answered.  Nay,  the  mete- 
orological service  has  so  much  won  the 
confidence  of  the  population  that  last 
year  it  was  very  seriously  urged  by 
the  Press  to  issue  forecasts  of  "increase 
of  crime,"  it  being  known  that  such  an 
increase  really  takes  place  during 
some  sorts  of  hot  weather. 


IV. 


At  the  present  time  the  weather  fore- 
casts which  are  issued  every  evening 
cover  only  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance. Thirty-five  years  ago  even  such 
forecasts  were  described  as  an  awful 
self-conceitedness  on  the  part  of  the 
meteorologists,  sufficient  to  discredit 
them.  Maury  himself  lectured  Fitzroy 
on  this  theme.  But  now  such  forecasts 
are  already  found  insufficient,  and  on 
all  sides  the  desire  is  expressed  to  know 
the  coming  weather  several  days,  if  not 
weeks,  ahead.  Meteorologists  have 
thus  to  face  a  new  problem,  and  they 
approach  it  in  two  different  ways.  On 
the  one  side  assiduous  researches  are 
made  in  order  to  see  whether  there  is 
not    a  certain  periodicity,    or    certain 

them  by  telephone.  .  .  .  They  were  also, 
where  opportunity  offered,  sent  Into  the  country 
and  circulated  verbally.  .  .  .  The  average 
time  that  the  warnings  were  received  In  ad- 
vance of  the  frost  was  fourteen  hours.  The 
words  of  warning  are  also  attached  to  the 
stamps  of  the  receiving  post-offices,  and  they 
are  printed  on  all  letters,  postcards,  and  pa- 
pers issued  from  the  offices  for  distribution. 
The  weather  warning  is  thus  printed  by  the 
same  movement  which  the  post  officer  has  to 
malie  in  order  to  stamp  the  letters. 
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cycles,  in  the  recurrence  of  hot  and 
•cool,  dry  and  wet  weather;  and  on  the 
other  side  research  is  directed  towards 
-ascertaining  the  different  types  or  spells 
of  weather,  their  duration  and  the 
succession  in  which  they  follow  each 
other. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  number  and 
the  size  of  the  dark  spots  which  we  see 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  weather  which 
we  have  on  the  earth.  Charles  Meldrum, 
.Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  the  Indian  mete- 
orologists, and  especially  Dr.  W.  Kop- 
pen  in  his  great  work,  have  proved  that 
there  is  a  certain  periodicity  in  the  tem- 
perature, the  rainfall,  the  number  of 
cyclones,  etc.,  which  corresponds  to  the 
eleven  years'  periodicity  (11.1  years)  in 
the  number  of  sunspots.^^  However, 
the  amount  of  variation  which  may  be 
due  to  this  cause  is  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  non-periodical  irreg- 
ularities of  weather  that  it  is  often 
anasked  and  obliterated  by  them.  More- 
over—to say  nothing  of  the  connection 
which  exists  between  the  sun-spots' 
period  and  the  magnetical  forces  in  our 
atmosphere— the  whole  matter,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Polls,  is  more  complica- 
ted than  it  seemed  to  be  at  first  sight.^* 
It  appears  that  when  the  sunspots  are 
at  a  minimum,  mild  winters  and  hot 
summers  prevail,  while  cold  winters 
and  cool  summers  seem  to  characterize 
the  maximum  periods  of  the  sunspots; 
while  Mr.  A.  McDowall  points  out  that 
not  only  the  seasons  and  fractions  of 
the  year,  but  different  days  as  well, 
must  be  treated  separately  in  all  dis- 
-cussions  upon  the  influence  of  the  sun- 
spots'    periods.      Years    of    sunspots' 


maxima  are,  in  his  opinion,  years  when 
the  monthly  and  daily  extremes  of 
temperature  are  greater  as  a  rule.*'^  In 
short,  our  weather  is  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  eleven  years'  periodical 
variation  of  the  sun's  radiation  which 
is  indicated  by  the  sunspots.  But  this 
influence  is  only  now  studied  in  such 
detail  as  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  weather  predictions. 

Another  weather  period  which  per- 
haps has  not  yet  been  taken  suflicient 
notice  of,  is  the  thirty-five  years'  period 
discovered  by  the  Swiss  professor,  Ed. 
Briickner.^"  Taking  all  available  ob- 
servations of  temperature,  rainfall,  and 
height  of  water  in  lakes  and  rivers 
since  1700,  he  has  proved  that,  except- 
ing such  peculiarly  situated  regions  as 
the  West  of  England,  the  rainfall  and 
the  wetness  of  the  seasons  in  Europe 
have,  as  a  rule,  their  maxima  and  their 
minima  at  regular  intervals  of  about 
thirty-five  years.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  in  a  warm  period  of  decreasing 
rainfall— the  last  maximum  having 
been  attained  in  the  years  1882 — 86.^^ 
Of  course,  rain  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  weather  to  foretell,  there  being  not 
two  stations  in  this  country  where  the 
rain  curves  for  many  years  would  be 
quite  similar;  but,  all  taken,  we  are 
now  in  a  period  of  increasing  dryness. 
Besides,  Bruckner  suspects  also  the  ex- 
istence of  a  longer  period,  of  over  100 
years,  which  necessarily  would  inter- 
fere with  the  thirty-five  years'  period. 
The  moon  has  always  been  a  favorite 
with  weather  prophets,  who  generally 
accuse  meteorologists  of  a  wilful  neg- 
lect of  the  influence  exercised  by  our 
satellite  upon  weather.    The  reality  is, 


33  Henry  F.  Blanford  summed  up  this  question 
a  few  j-ears  ago  in  Nature,  vol.  xliii.  1891,  p. 
^83. 

3*  Das  Wetter,   vol.   xi.   1894,  pp.  73,   169. 

33  Meteorologische  Zeitschrift,  1896,  vol.  xxxl. 
.p.  431.  As  to  the  quantities  of  rain  and  snow 
■during  the  maximal  and  the  minimal  sunspots' 
periods,  the  whole  matter  is  too  complicated 
to  be  expressed  in  one  sweeping  sentence.  Lo- 
■cal    conditions    at    different    seasons    must    be 


taken  into  account,  as  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  researches  of  Dr.  H.  Klein  (Meteorolo- 
gische Zeitschrift,  1897,  p.  145)  with  the  above- 
mentioned  papers. 

36  Klimaschwanliungen  seit  1700,  In  Penck's 
Geographische  Abhandlungen,  Iv.  2,  Wien, 
1890.  It  was  already  mentioned  in  these  pages 
(Nineteenth   Century,    January,    1894). 

37  A.  McDowall,  In  Nature,  vol.  lix.  1898,  p. 
175,  has  given  a  very  nice  diagram  to  show  it. 
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however,  that  meteorologists  simply 
want  to  linow  what  its  effect  exactly 
is,  and  that  they  failed  for  a  long  time 
to  discover  it.  However,  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Bouquet  de  la  Grye,^**  A. 
Poincare  and  Garrigou-Lagrange^^  show 
that  if  the  effects  of  the  moon  upon  our 
atmosphere  are  treated  separately  for 
the  periods  when  our  satellite  is  on  the 
north  of  the  equator  and  on  the  south 
of  it,  they  appear  quite  distinctly.  If 
we  take,  for  instance,  the  differences  of 
atmospheric  pressure  in  the  latitudes 
30°  N.  and  70°  N.,  we  find  that  they  are 
notably  greater  when  the  moon  is  to 
the  north  of  the  equator.  Masses  of  air 
must  consequently  be  transferred  from 
the  lower  latitudes  to  the  higher  ones, 
and  such  a  transfer  necessarily  influ- 
ences the  distribution  of  winds.*" 

A  number  of  other  periodicities  of 
weather  is  also  under  consideration. 
Such  are  the  nineteen  years'  period  so 
forcibly  advocated  by  H.  C.  Russel  for 
Australia,  and  corresponding  to  the 
well-known  period  of  235  lunar  months; 
the  seven  years'  period  discovered  in 
America  by  Murphy,  and  three  shorter 
periods  of  424,  412,  and  11.9  indicated 
by  Lamprecht;  the  26.7  days'  periodic- 
ity in  pressure  and  temperature  noticed 
by  Professor  Bigelow,  which  would  cor- 
respond to  the  period  of  rotation  of  the 
sun;  the  five  and  one-half  days'  period 
detected  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory; 
and  so  on.  And  finally  there  are  the 
cold  waves  spreading  every  year  in 
May,  and  the  no  less  than  six  cold 
and  three  warm  periods  recurring 
every  year   in  Europe,    and    indicated 


years  ago  by  the  veteran  Scotch  mete- 
orologist, Mr.  Buchan. 

At  every  step  we  thus  find  in  our  at- 
mosphere a  recurrence  of  waves,  large 
and  small,  and  of  fluctuations  accom- 
plished within  periods  of  short  and  long 
duration.  That  many  such  waves  must 
exist  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  when  all  forthcoming  evidence 
has  been  properly  threshed,  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  waves  will  certainly  be 
very  helpful  for  the  long-period  weath- 
er forecasts. 

The  other  direction  in  which  research 
goes  on,  and  in  which  most  valuable 
knowledge  has  already  been  gained  for 
the  forecasts  several  days  ahead,  is  the 
study  of  the  different  types  of  weather, 
inaugurated  by  Abercromby  and  van 
Bebber,  the  Indian  and  the  American 
meteorologists.*^ 

The  first  long-period  forecasts  were 
made  in  India,  on  the  basis  of  a  few 
empirical  sequences  suggested  by  Hen- 
ry F.  Blanford.*"  The  whole  life  of 
India  depends  upon  the  timely  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season,  its  persever- 
ance and  its  timely  end.  Consequently, 
it  was  a  vital  question  to  be  able  to 
foretell  the  coming  and  the  general 
character  of  the  monsoon  which  brings 
rains  with  it.  This  was  begun  by  H. 
F.  Blanford,  and  in  the  hands  of  his 
successor,  Mr.  Eliot,  the  seasonal  fore- 
casts, which  are  now  issued  semi-an- 
nually, become  every  year  more  ra- 
tional and  trustworthy.*'  In  India,  ow- 
ing to  its  tropical  position,  the  seasonal 
changes  of  weather,  which  depend  up- 
on the  general  circulation  of  the  atmos- 


38  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Lonpltudes,  1895; 
Meteorologische  Zeltung,    vols,    xxviil.    and   xxx. 

39  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  cxx.  1895,  p.  844; 
cxxi.  p.  468  &c.;  cxxii,  1896,  p.  846;  cxxiii.  p. 
850. 

*o  See  also  Llndeman  In  Das  Wetter,  vol.  xiii. 
1896,  p.  145. 

*i  The  excellent  little  book  of  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby, Weather:  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the 
Nature  of  Weather  Changes  from  Day  to  Day 
(International  Scientific  Series),  of  which  the 
first  edition  appeared  In  1888  and  a  third  edi- 
tion In  1892,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 


meteorologist  and  observer  of  weather.  Pro- 
fessor W.  van  Bebber's  Die  Wettervorhersage, 
2nd  edition,  Stuttgart,  1898,  is  also  written  in 
a  popular  style,  and  is  also  an  excellent  guide 
for  weather  forecasts:  it  ought  to  be  translated 
into  English. 

*2  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Climates  and 
Weather  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  and  the 
Storms  of  the  Indian  Seas.    London,   1889. 

«  Douglas  Archibald  in  Nature,  vol.  Iv.  1896, 
p.  85;  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Meteorological 
Society,  January,  1896,  quoted  in  the  above. 
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phere,  are  far  more  important  than  the 
irregular  non-periodical  changes  upon 
which  weather  depends  in  Europe;  and 
this  circumstance  facilitates  the  task 
of  the  forecaster.  Still  it  took  years  of 
study  before  the  various  causes  influ- 
encing the  monsoons  became  known; 
but  now  the  Indian  meteorologists  can 
foretell,  as  a  rule,  in  the  first  week  of 
June  when  the  rainy  southwest  mon- 
soon is  expected  to  come,  what  will  be 
its  probable  strength  and  general  char- 
acter, and  what  is  the  probability  of 
that  break  in  the  rains  in  July  and  Au- 
gust which  is  so  important  for  the 
crops.  They  also  foretell  the  general 
character  of  the  winter  monsoon,  but 
they  find  it  difficult  to  prophesy  when 
the  rainy  season  will  come  to  an  end, 
although  its  early  termination,  being 
fatal  to  some  crops,  may  result  in  a 
famine. 

In  the  temperate  zone,  where  weath- 
er is  much  more  governed  by  the  con- 
flicts between  the  great  equatorial  and 
polar  currents  of  air  than  by  the  steady 
flow  of  these  currents  themselves,  no 
such  forecasts  could  be  issued.  And 
yet,  under  certain  special  conditions— 
namely,  in  the  Pacific  North- West  of 
Northern  America— a  rather  successful 
attempt  in  this  direction  has  lately  been 
made  by  Mr.  Pague,  the  forecast  offi- 
cial at  Portland,  in  Oregon.  His  pre- 
dictions are  issued  in  the  spring  for  the 
coming  summer,  and  in  the  'autumn 
for  the  coming  winter;  not  at  settled 
dates,  but  as  soon  as  the  summer  or 
the  winter  type  of  weather  definitely 
sets  in.  Last  year  the  summer  type  of 
weather  made  its  first  appearance  very 
late  in  the  season— namely,  on  the  7th 
of  July— and  it  was  only  at  that  date 


that  the  summer  forecast  was  issued. 
A  steady  dry  weather  and  a  succession 
of  repeated  short  cycles  of  cool  and 
hot  days,  with  sprinkles  of  rain  at  the 
time  of  the  changes,  and  occasional 
thunderstorms  following  the  hot  days, 
were  predicted  quite  successfully." 

In  the  maritime  portions  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  especially  in  Europe, 
weather  prediction  becomes  a  still  more 
complicated  problem.  Even  if  we  had 
regular  observations,  all  the  year  round, 
of  the  surface  temperatures  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  North  Sea,  we  could 
only  gather  some  broad  hints  as  to  the 
aspects  of  the  coming  seasons.*'  How- 
ever, even  under  such  difficulties  the 
genius  of  man  finds  an  outcome.  A 
careful  study  of  thousands  of  weather 
charts  has  enabled  Abercromby  and 
Bebber  to  discriminate  in  Europe  five 
distinct  types  and  five  sub-types  of 
weather  which  have  the  tendency  to 
prevail  at  certain  seasons,  to  be  main- 
tained for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  to  be  followed,  each  of  them,  by 
some  other  type  of  weather  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  Taking  as  an  in- 
stance the  type  which  Abercromby  de- 
scribed as  the  "western  type  of  weath- 
er," if  the  forecaster  sees  it  coming  he 
is  enabled  to  foretell  with  great  prob- 
ability that  for  the  next  three  or  four 
days  there  will  be  an  elongated  region 
of  high  pressure  stretching  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Vienna,  with  rapidly  de- 
creasing pressures  towards  the  north. 
Broken  weather— cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter— will  be  the  conse- 
quence. Then— supposing  we  are  in 
summer— when  a  change  of  weather 
comes  there  will  again  be  a  great  prob- 
ability of  the  "central  type"  of  Bebber 


<*  Monthly   Weather  Review,    June,    1898. 

45  Very  Interesting  researches  have  been  made 
In  this  direction  by  Otto  Petterson,  who  has 
shown  the  close  connection  between  the  surface 
temperatures  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
North  Sea  and  the  distribution  of  the  daily 
isobars.  (Ueber  die  Beziehung  zwischen  hydro- 
graphischen  und  meteorologischen  Phanomenen, 
in    Meteorologische    Zeitschrift,    xiii.    1896,     p. 


285.)  They  have  been  continued  with  a  decided 
success  on  the  Gulf  Stream  by  Dr.  W.  Melnar- 
dus,  who  shows  that  the  surface  temperatures 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the  coasts  of  Norway 
In  early  winter  are  an  indication  as  to  the  tem- 
peratures which  will  prevail  In  late  winter  and 
early  spring  in  middle  Europe  (Naturwissen- 
schaftliche  Rundschau  xii.  1897,  p.  106,  and 
xlil.  18^8,  p.  209). 
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following  the  western.  That  means 
that  all  over  Europe  the  pressure  will 
be  high  during  the  next  four  or  five 
days,  attaining  its  maximum  in  middle 
Germany;  from  that  region  winds  will 
blow  outwards  with  great  regularity, 
a  blue  sky  will  shine,  there  will  be  little 
rain,  and  the  temperature,  low  in  the 
mornings,  will  be  above  the  average  in 
the  afternoons. 

Of  course  all  these  are  mere  probabil- 
ities; but  nevertheless  the  advantage  of 
knowing  these  types  of  weather  and 
their  probable  sequences  is  manifest. 
When  one  type  has  set  in  it  lasts  for 
days;  if  it  has  been  broken  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  has  returned,  it  will  per- 
sist only  the  longer  after  the  break,  and 
the  coming  changes  and  their  direction 
may  be  foreseen  a  few  days  in  advance, 
if  account  be  taken  of  the  above-men- 
tioned periodicities  and  especially  if 
the  movement  in  the  higher  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  have  been  taken  notice 
of  by  means  of  cloud  observations  or 
of  balloons  and  kites.  In  fact,  some 
modest  attempts  at  forecasting  weath- 
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er  a  few  days  ahead  are  already  made,, 
and  we  find  them,  in  the  shape  of  hints, 
at  the  end  of  the  daily  meteorological 
summaries  of  weather. 

To  make  these  provisions  more  se- 
cure, one  thing  is,  however,  of  first  ne- 
cessity. It  is  the  knowedge  of  how  the 
great  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
goes  on  at  a  given  moment,  and  this^ 
knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  reg- 
ularly exploring  the  higher  strata  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  beginning  of  thi& 
is  being  made  by  means  of  meteorolog- 
ical stations  that  are  planted  in  every 
civihzed  country  of  the  world  on  the 
tops  of  some  mountains,  by  means  of 
cloud  observations,  of  international  bal- 
loon ascents  carried  out  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  especially  by  means  of 
kites  provided  with  meteorological  in- 
struments, which  have  lately  been 
brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  America  at  the  Blue  Hill) Ob- 
servatory. But  these  high-level  inves- 
tigations are  so  full  of  interesting  and 
instructive  results  that  they  must  be 
analyzed  separately. 

P.  Kropotkin. 


SPRING  :  A  ROUNDEL. 

(From  the  Old  French  of  Charles  D' Orleans.) 

The  year  has  cast  Ms  cloak  away 
Of  wind-driven  cloud  and  mist  and  rain; 
And  dons  his  summer  garb  again, 
With  leaf  and  fiower  embroidered  gay. 
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And  lake  and  rill  and  fount  display 
Their  silver  jewels,  that  have  lain 
Hidden  through  Winter's  time  of  pain; 
Everything  dons  a  new  array. 
The  year  has  cast  his  cloak  away 
Of  wind-driven  cloud   and  mist  and  rain. 

M.  It.  Weld. 
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Last  spring,  after  having  seen  the 
proof-sheets  of  my  "Birds  in  London" 
through  the  press,  I  was  glad  to  escape 
once  more  to  that  remote  corner  of 
England  where  nature  has  evei;  seemed 
more  fragrant  and  refreshing  than  in 
most  places  known  to  me  in  this  island. 
The  old  eternal  charm  was  there,  the 
w^ilderness  of  wood  and  water,  vari- 
colored marsh  and  wide  brown  heath; 
but  my  mental  state  was  not  the  same 
as  on  former  visits.  The  scenes  I  had 
left  did  not  immediately  and  wholly 
vanish  from  my  mind.  They  were 
often,  and  remained  long,  before  my 
mental  vision.  It  was  as  if  I  had  put 
a  new  bright  landscape  on  a  painted 
canvas,  and  that  the  old  melancholy 
scene  continued  to  show  through  the 
superimposed  picture  in  strange  con- 
trast. I  was  only  too  conscious  of  the 
ditference  between  the  two  scenes— the 
actual  and  the  remembered,  town  and 
country.  This  only  served  to  intensify 
my  satisfaction;  and  yet  it  had  a  dis- 
turbing effect. 

Let  the  lover  and  student  of  bird  life 
consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
change  must  have  been  to  me,  after 
spending  long  months,  summer  and 
winter,  perpetually  roaming  about  from 
park  to  park,  to  seek  for  and  observe 
the  same  few  species  In  the  same  sur- 
roundings—ringdove, moorhen,  and 
dabchick;  blackbird,  thrush,  and  star- 
ling, with  a  few  more;  and  among  them 
and  everywhere,  sprinkled  about  or  in 
throngs,  a  multitude  of  gossiping  spar- 
rows; and  not  only  in  green  places, 
this  species  being  a  parasite  on  man,  a 
house-bird  and  a  gutter-bird,  but  in  the 
streets  too,  connecting  park  with  park 
by  means  of  innumerable  tinkling 
chains  with  little  brown-feathered 
birds  for  links.  Then  in  one  day  the 
change— oaks     and   pines   for  houses; 


and  for  streets  and  thoroughfares  for- 
est glades  and  shining  rivers;  for  opea 
spaces,  squares  and  parks— league-wide 
wastes,  rough  with  heather  and  furze. 
And  the  birds!— for  those  few  metro- 
politan species  an  abundance  and  va- 
riety beyond  that  of  any  other  spot  in 
Engand. 

By  one  of  the  streams  there,  on  a 
wooded  marshy  spot,  I  found  the  rare, 
graceful  blue  hawk  nesting;  and  that 
same  spot  was  also  haunted  by  the 
bluer,  shining  kingfisher.  Close  by  was. 
another  wood  of  old  oak  trees,  sacred 
to  the  brown  owls.  In  that  wood  they 
hooted  not  only  by  night:  at  ten  to- 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  wet  or 
cloudy  weather,  they  had  the  habit  of 
suddenly  breaking  out  in  loud  cries  r. 
not  as  at  night,  when  bird  answers 
bird  with  a  sound  distinct  and  clear 
and  flute-like,  but  all  together  in  a  rude 
confused  concert  or  chorus,  ending  a» 
suddenly  as  it  began. 

In  another  direction,  miles  away,  on 
the  confines  of  the  territory  I  had 
marked  out  for  my  rambles,  there  was 
a  heronry  on  the  tallest  pine  trees;  and 
it  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  see  the  great 
birds  arrive  to  feed  their  young  and 
hear  their  screams  echo  through  the 
wide  solitary  wood;  a  greater  pleasure 
still  to  watch  them  depart, 

Lifting  gray  tranquil  wings  away 
To  tranquil  skies. 

Of  an  afternoon,  snipe  would  rise  up 
from  the  bogs,  to  fall  and  and  rise  and 
fall  again,  emitting  their  mysterious 
sound  each  time,  far  off  and  faint,  like 
distant  tremulous  bleatings  of  invisible 
kids  wandering  lost  on  invisible  moun- 
tains. But  in  the  evening,  after  set  of 
sun,  another  more  fascinating  sound 
would  be  heard— the  low,  grating  note,  . 
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as  of  a  hoarse  corncrake,  twice  or  thrice 
repeated,  followed  by  a  burst  of  sib- 
ilant sound,  shrill  as  the  scream  of  a 
bat  or  the  piercing  squeak  of  a  fright- 
ened shrew-mouse.  This  was  the  even- 
ing cry  of  the  woodcock;  and  up  and 
down  they  would  fly,  "roding"  as  it  is 
called,  or  "showing  off,"  at  the  side  of 
a  dark  high  wood;  and  whenever  one 
was  seen  against  the  clear  pale  evening 
sky  he  looked  like  a  giant  hawk-moth 
with  extended  proboscis. 

Meanwhile  the  nightjars,  in  pairs  or 
small  parties  of  four  or  five  birds,  could 
be  heard  reeling  on  all  sides;  and  some 
of  them,  spying  my  motionless  figure, 
and  curious  to  know  what  manner  of 
creature  I  was,  would  come  to  me  and 
act  in  the  most  fantastical  manner— 
now  wheeling  round  and  round  my 
head  like  huge  moths,  anon  tossing 
themselves  up  and  down  like  shuttle- 
cocks; in  the  meantime  uttering  their 
loud,  rattling,  castanet  notes,  and  smit- 
ing their  wings  violently  over  their 
backs,  producing  a  sound  like  the 
crack  of  a  whiplash. 

Returning  to  the  house,  I  would  sit 
for  an  hour  in  the  rickyard  to  watch 
our  one  white  owl  gliding  ghost-like 
around  and  among  the  stacks,  hunting 
for  mice.  One  evening  I  missed  him, 
and  he  came  not  the  next  night,  nor  the 
next;  then  he  was  discovered  in  the 
granary,  having  found  his  way  in 
through  the  cat-hole,  cut  out  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  door;  but  not  being  a  wise 
owl  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  make 
his  egress  by  the  same  way.  The  poor 
creature  was  in  the  greatest  terror 
when  I  captured  him,  and  miserably 
lean,  for  he  had  been  starving;  but  his 
frightened  heart  beat  so  violently  as  I 
held  him,  that  I  was  glad  to  open  the 
door  and  set  him  free.  He  will  come 
back  no  more,  was  my  thought,  when 
I  watched  him  flying  softly  away— a 
strange  white  bird  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
light, soon  vanishing  in  the  shade  of 
the  cool,  green  wood.    But  on  the  fol- 


lowing night,  a  little  past  midnight, 
his  cry  sounded  once  more— that  long, 
sepulchral,  sibilant  cry,  as  of  the  night- 
wind  shrieking  in  the  roof  of  some  old 
haunted  house.  Louder  and  louder  it 
sounded  as  he  came  nearer  to  my  open 
window,  then  fainter  as  he  flew  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  then 
louder  again  as  he  returned.  He  was 
perhaps  thanking  me  for  rescuing  him. 

The  last  thing  every  night,  when  the 
house  was  dark  and  still,  I  would  lean 
out  of  my  window  to  listen  to  the  night- 
ingales singing,  widely  scattered,  some 
near  and  loud,  some  at  a  distance, 
scarcely  audible.  At  such  times  the 
dark  earth,  spread  out  before  me,  and 
the  wide  sky  above,  each  through  a  dif- 
ferent sense— one  with  melody  of  hid- 
den birds,  the  other  with  glitter  of 
stars— seemed  to  produce  a  similar 
effect  on  the  mind:  for  just  as  the  stars, 
some  large,  intensely  bright,  others 
small  and  pale,  burned  and  sparkled 
in  the  dusky  blue  of  heaven,  so  did  the 
birds,  far  and  near,  scattered  over  that 
darker  under-sky,  each  in  his  place, 
shine  and   sparkle   in   their  melody. 

Enough— perhaps  more  than  enough, 
albeit  so  little— has  been  said  to  show 
how  great  was  the  difference  between 
this  habitation  of  birds  and  the  one  I 
had  lately  left.  Here  I  had  not  to  go 
far  to  look  for  them:  they  were  with 
me  everywhere:  it  was  their  metropolis; 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  that  wrath- 
ful chiding  of  the  jays  in  the  woods, 
and  the  lamentable  wild  cries  of  the 
redshanks  and  peewits  that  followed 
me  on  the  heath,  I  might  have  said  that 
I  was  their  guest.  Most  delightful  of 
all  was  the  new  ease  I  enjoyed— the 
relief  from  patient  watchfulness.  Like 
the  sunbeams,  the  warm  wind  and  rain, 
and  the  smell  of  earth  and  fragrance 
of  flowers,  knowledge  came  to  me  un- 
sought. How  I  had  endured  that  long 
labor  of  producing  a  book  about  Lon- 
don bird  life  was  something  for  me  to 
wonder  at. 
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I  Nevertheless,  I  was  no  sooner  back 
i^  town  than  I  began  to  think  ^  that 
4:here  was  no  better  way  of  spending 
my  leisure  time  than  in  revisiting  the 
parlis  and  other  open  spaces,  to  find  out 
how  the  birds  were  getting  on.  Insen- 
sibly I  resumed  my  old  habits:  I 
watched  the  little  grebes'  efforts  to  es- 
tablish new  colonies  in  difficult  circum- 
stances; and  took  note  of  the  moor- 
Jiens'  increase;  of  the  growth,  evening 
by  evening  in  summer,  of  the  cloud  of 
starlings  at  some  favorite  roosting- 
place ;  the  autumnal  exodus  of  the  wood- 
pigeons,  and  other  yearly-recurring 
events  in  the  bird  life  of  London.  Now, 
on  the  eve  of  winter,  it  seems  a  suit- 
able time  to  put  on  record  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  facts  I  have  observed, 
or  picked  up  from  others,  during  the 
last  few  months.  I  write  in  November, 
and  the  article  may  be  taken  as  a  short 
supplementary  chapter  to  the  book  pub- 
lished in  spring. 

A  few  days  ago,  walking  by  the  Ser- 
pentine one  evening,  I  observed  a  car- 
rion crow  perched  on  the  dead  branch 
of  a  tree  on  the  island  close  to  the  boat- 
hOuse,  looking  big  and  very  black 
against  the  level  large-orbed  crimson 
stin  and  flame  of  yellow  clouds.  Swell- 
ing out  his  throat  and  flirting  his  wings 
and  tail,  he  poured  forth  a  series  of 
raucous  caws,  addressed  apparently  to 
the  dozen  moorhens  and  two  or  three 
hundred  mallards  quietly  sitting  on  the 
water  below.  His  speech  ended,  he  rose 
up  and  flew  slowly  away,  pursued  for 
a  short  distance  by  about  thirty  im- 
pudent sparrows.  The  crow  is  our 
grandest  wild  bird  in  London,  and  it 
is  good  to  see  how  persistently  he 
haunts  the  park  where  he  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  breed.  In  some  of  the  other 
open  spaces  of  inner  London  he  has, 
this  year,  succeeded  in  reating  a  few 
broods.  But  his  favorite  hatint  and 
breeding-place  is  the  woods  on  the 
south- wfestern  border  of  London.  The 
following  incident  will  show  how  nu- 
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merous  he  is  at  this  point.  One  even- 
ing at  the  end  of  last  winter,  when 
walking  with  a  friend  on  the  river  bank 
outside  of  Kew  Gardens,  we  counted 
fourteen  crows  in  one  party  wheeling 
round  and  round  above  the  water,  drop- 
ping at  intervals  upon  the  surface  to 
pick  up  some  floating  substance  on 
which  they  were  feeding.  By-and-by 
three  gulls  came  and  joined  them  at 
their  flshing,  and  the  similarity  of  ac- 
tion in  species  so  widely  different  in 
structure  and  life  habits  struck  us  as 
very  remarkable. 

The  spring  of  1898  was  unusually 
cold  and  wet,  and,  in  England  general- 
ly, the  most  unfavorable  breeding  sea- 
son for  birds  since  the  disastrous  win- 
ter of  1894-5.  The  town  birds,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  suffer;  and  as  they 
were  more  numerous  when  breeding  be- 
gan than  in  any  previous  year,  the  in- 
crease was,  I  believe,  the  greatest  we 
have  yet  known. 

Here  the  wood-pigeons  come  first 
of  the  large  birds:  until  the  October 
scattering  took  place  they  were  more 
abundant  by  a  great  deal  and  more 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  me- 
tropolis than  at  any  time  since  their 
appearance  about  eighteen  years  ago. 
It  is  probable  that  they  rear  more 
broods  than  their  fellows  in  the  coun- 
try; certainly  they  breed  later,  and 
many  pairs  are  still  occupied  in  rearing 
their  young  long  after  the  autumnal 
movement  has  begun.  One  pair  of 
young  birds  at  Clissold  Park  did  not 
come  off  the  nest  until  October  24. 

Fortunately  the  young  birds  are  not 
stay-at-homes,  but  are  incessantly  go- 
ing about  seeking  for  new  places  to 
settle  in.  In  1898  probably  some  hun- 
dreds of  pairs  bred  in  trees  all  over 
London  which  had  not  known  a  dove's 
nest  before.  . 

In  early  spring  it  was  pTetty  to  see 
the  wood-pigeons  in  flocks  on  the  leaf- 
less willows  and  poplars  devouring  the 
catkins;  they  also  fed  on  the  tender 
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young  leaves  of  the  hawthorn  and  a 
few  other  trees,  and  on  the  blossoms  of 
the  almond  tree.  Year  by  year  the 
changes  In  the  habits  of  our  town  race 
become  more  marked.  Thus,  during 
the  last  summer  numbers  of  wood- 
pigeons  could  be  seen  constantly  flying 
to  and  alighting  on  roofs  and  chimney- 
pots on  the  tallest  houses.  Many  of 
these  birds  were  no  doubt  breeding  on 
houses— a  new  habit  which  we  first  ob- 
served only  two  years  ago.  Tamer 
than  they  now  are  these  birds  can  nev- 
er be.  One  morning  in  September  I 
saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the 
side  of  Kotten  Row  with  a  wood-pigeon 
perched  on  his  wrist  feeding  on  bread 
from  his  hand.  I  asked  him  if  the 
pigeons  knew  him— if  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  feed  them  at  that  spot?  He 
replied  that  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  brought  bread  for  the  birds;  that 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  throw  crumbs 
to  the  sparrows,  the  dove  to  his  sur- 
prise flew  down  from  the  tree  and 
alighted  on  his  arm. 

In  autumn  the  birds,  as  their  habit 
is,  fell  upon  and  devoured  the  acorns 
and  most  of  the  wild  fruit  in  the  parks, 
as  it  ripened.  On  the  island  at  the  east 
end  of  St.  James'  Park  there  is  a  good- 
sized  well-grown  Beam  Tree  (Pyrus), 
which  was  laden  with  clusters  of  beau- 
tiful orange-colored  fruit.  The  wood- 
pigeons  have  discovered  that  this  fruit 
is  very  nice,  and  they  flocked  to  the 
tree  in  numbers  to  feast  on  it;  but  the 
long  slender  boughs,  bent  down  with 
the  weight  of  the  terminal  bunches  of 
fruit,  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
perch  in  the  usual  way  to  feed;  and 
they  were  forced  to  suspend  themselves 
heads  down,  like  parrots  or  tits,  while 
picking  the  berries.  A  prettier  or 
stranger  sight  than  this  tree,  laden  with 
its  brilliantly  colored  fruit  and  a  score 
or  two  of  dove-acrobats  clinging  to  Its 
drooping  branches,  could  not  well  be 
Imagined. 

Doubtless  a  good  many  of  the  birds 


get  killed  when  they  are  away  from 
town  in  the  autumn;  but  not  too  many 
of  them,  since  they  return  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  early  winter.  Be- 
fore very  long,  if  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease continues,  London  will  annual- 
ly send  out  some  thousands  of  wood- 
pigeons. 

The  dabchick  and  moorhen  next 
claim  our  attention.  The  first  of  these 
two  has  had  a  long  and  tough  fight  to 
establish  himself  in  our  ornamental 
waters,  except  at  St.  James*  Park, 
where  the  bird  met  with  proper  protec- 
tion from  the  first.  His  principal  ene- 
mies are  swans,  moorhens,  rats,  and 
pleasure  boats;  and  against  all  these 
he  is  still  contending  in  some  of  our 
park  waters,  with  no  sheltered  nook 
or  corner  to  build  his  floating  nest  in. 
Still,  he  has  bred  well  in  many  places> 
and  at  his  old  quarters  in  St.  Jame&* 
Park  no  fewer  than  sixteen  young  were 
reared.  On  the  miniature  lake  at  Clis- 
sold  Park  the  dabchick  succeeded  in 
breeding  for  the  first  time,  three  broods 
being  raised  by  one  pair  of  birds.  Ser- 
geant Kimber,  of  this  park,  who 
watched  them  closely,  gave  me  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  grebe's  habit 
of  diving  with  its  young  attached  to  it, 
a  habit  first  observed  or  described  by 
Mr.  Bryan  Hook  (Seebohm's  "British 
Birds,"  vol.  iii.  p.  470).  Kimber's  ac- 
count differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
Mr.  Hook.  He  says  that  the  four 
young  birds  of  the  first  brood  would 
all  scramble  on  to  the  back  of  the  par- 
ent bird  as  she  sat  on  the  water;  that 
she  would  then,  by  a  very  quick  up- 
ward movement  of  her  wings,  appear 
to  clasp  them  against  her  body  with 
her  stiff  quills,  and  instantly  dive.  Af- 
ter some  seconds  she  would  come  up 
with  all  the  four  young  still  clasped 
to  her,  their  heads  and  necks  appearing 
above  her  back.  At  the  moment  of 
diving,  sometimes  one  or  two  of  the 
little  ones  would  drop  off  and  remain 
floating  on  the  surface  until  the  parent 
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reappeared,    when    they    would    once 
more  scramble  on  to  her  back. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  this 
bird,  shy  and  difficult  to  observe  in  a 
state  of  nature,  grown  so  tame  in  our 
ornamental  waters.  One  day  in  Octo- 
ber, in  Finsbury  Park,  I  watched  a 
parent  dabchick  catching  minnows  and 
feeding  a  full-grown  young  bird  that 
accompanied  it;  the  fishing  and  feeding 
went  on  for  ten  to  twelve  minutes  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  within  six  or  seven 
feet  of  where  I  stood.  The  old  bird 
dived  about  nineteen  times  at  that  spot, 
■  bringing  up  a  small  silvery  minnow 
each  time;  the  fish  was  invariably 
bruised  or  crushed  with  the  beak  be- 
fore the  hungry,  impatient  young  bird 
was  allowed  to  take  it. 

We  have  another  pleasure  in  hearing 
this  bird's  long  bubbling  or  trilling 
love-call,  like  a  peal  of  laughter,  or  a 
sound  between  a  bird's  prolonged  cry 
and  the  musical  laugh  of  a  child. 

A  still  more  prolific  and  pushing  bird 
is  the  moorhen,  the  Londoner's  first  fa- 
vorite. He  can  find  his  own  food,  but  is 
just  as  ready  as  the  sparrow  and  wood- 
pigeon  to  take  bread  from  you.  He 
makes  his  nest  on  the  ground,  or  on 
the  water  among  the  weeds,  or  on  a 
low  branch,  or  up  in  a  bush  or  tree, 
and  is  well  able  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies.  His  courage  in  dashing  at 
and  attacking  a  rat,  however  big,  is 
delightful  to  witness.  Before  the  first 
brood  are  more  than  half  grown  a 
fresh  nest  is  built  and  more  eggs  laid; 
then  the  young  birds  begin  to  help  their 
parents  in  keeping  the  nest  in  repair, 
incubating,  and  finally  tending  the  new 
lot  of  young  birds  when  they  are  out. 
As  soon  as  the  little  island  or  pool  in- 
habited by  the  birds  begins  to  get  too 
crowded  the  full-grown  young  are\  driv- 
en out  to  look  for  some  pool  or  island 
still  unoccupied,  where  they  can  start 
life  on  their  own  account.  At  Clissold 
Park,  in  the  summer  of  1897,  a  single 
pair  of  moorhens  successfully  reared  no 


fewer  than  twenty-one  young  birds.  It 
was  thought  an  astonishing  thing  in 
1837  when  one  pair  of  blackbirds  on  the 
island  at  St.  James'  Park  reared  seven- 
teen young  in  a  season,  in  four  broods, 
three  of  five  birds  each,  and  the  last 
of  two.  But  this  was  nearly  half  a 
century  before  the  advent  of  the  moor- 
hen, and  the  Clissold  Park  pair  now 
hold  the  record. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  most 
of  the  young  birds,  perhaps  as  many 
as  80  per  cent,  are  annually  driven  to 
seek    for  places    outside  of    London, 
strongly  attached   as    they   are  to  the 
parks,   where  they  are  sheltered  an^ 
protected   and  life   is   made   easy  for 
them.    In  autumn  moorhens  are  often 
excessively  abundant  in  any  sheltered 
water  on  the  borders  of  the  metropolis-; 
the  majority  of  these  are  probably  Lon- 
don birds  on  their  travels  in  search  of 
winter  quarters.    On  October  24  I  waa 
astonished  at  the  numbers  I  saw  at 
Wanstead  Old  Park.    Walking    round 
the  lake  I  saw  at  one  end  of  Lincoln 
Island  a  gathering  of  eighty-two  birds. 
As  they  were  at  rest  I  was  well  able, 
by    the  aid  of  a  binocular,   to    count 
them ;  never  before  had  I  seen  as  many 
as  half  that  number  in  one  lot.    I  may 
add   that  rarely   have   I   witnessed   a 
more  beautiful  scene  in  wild-bird  life 
than  this  gathering  of  moorhens  pre- 
sented.   It  was  a  bright,  genial   day. 
A  group  of  large  horse-chestnuts  grow 
on  the  marshy  end  of  the  island  at  that 
spot  and   extend   their  long  branches 
over  the  stagnant  water,  just  then  cov- 
ered with  vivid  green  duckweed.    The 
trees  were  in  their  yellow  foliage,  and 
the    fallen    leaves    beneath,     at    the 
water's  edge,  formed  a  rough  carpet, 
yellow,  bright  russet,  and  copper  red. 
On  the  bed  of  leaves,  and  on  the  water 
at  the  side,    the   birds   were  collected, 
standing    in  a  variety  of  pretty    atti- 
tudes, some  idly  dozing  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  others  preening  their  feath- 
ers, or  bathing,  or  sitting  on  the  water 
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pecking  at  the  floating  duckweed.  Here 
was  an  exquisite  bit  of  unspoiled  nat- 
ure, a  picture  that  would  live  in  mem- 
ory: wood  and  water,  the  surface  of  the 
lake  more  vividly  green  than  any  turf, 
with  here  and  there  clear  patches 
where  the  sunlit  water  looked  dark  as 
black  glass;  above,  and  seen  through 
the  wilderness  of  trees,  the  blue  bright 
sky— blue  behind  the  yellow  autumnal 
foliage;  and  on  the  leaf -strewn  margin, 
and  on  the  water,  the  company  of  birds 
in  repose.  But  the  principal  element 
in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  that  which 
gave  it  its  novelty  and  rare  charm,  was 
the  effect  of  the  contrast  in  the  colors 
of  bird  and  foliage— the  dark  olive 
brown  and  slate  black  of  the  moorhens 
and  the  intense  yellows  and  copper  reds 
of  the  big  horse-chestnut  leaves. 

The  eighty-two  birds  which  I  had 
seen  together  were  not  all,  probably  not 
one-half  nor  even  one  third,  of  the  entire 
number  in  the  park.  On  resuming  my 
walk  round  the  lake  I  continued  to  see 
moorhens,  on  or  by  the  water,  in  par- 
ties of  three  or  four  to  a  dozen;  and  on 
going  with  the  keeper  in  his  canoe  to 
the  reeds  this  part  of  the  lake  was 
found  to  be  full  of  them. 

The  starling  is  another  London  spe- 
cies that  continues  to  multiply  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  and  in  the  summer 
of  '98  their  gatherings  at  their  favorite 
roosting  islands,  at  Finsbury,  Regent's, 
and  Battersea  parks,  and  on  the  island 
in  the  Serpentine,  were  larger  than 
ever.  The  long  drought  and  excessive 
heats  must  have  made  it  hard  for  all 
these  birds  to  find  food  enough  in  and 
near  London,  and  it  was  observed  that 
early  in  July  they  began  to  go  away 
before  their  usual  time,  their  evening 
gatherings  showing  a  great  falling  off. 
At  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  great 
heat  was  over  and  rain  fell,  many  of 
the  birds  returned;  and  some  thou- 
sands will  probably  remain  through 
the  winter. 

Whether    or  not    the  starling    ever 


rears  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season 
has  long  been  a  moot  question.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  London  he  rears  but 
one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  sum- 
mer a  number  of  pairs  may  be  seen  en- 
gaged in  feeding  their  young,  in  or  out 
of  the  nest,  as  late  as  the  third  week 
in  August.  I  believe  that  all  of  these 
late  breeders  have  lost  their  first  young, 
and  for  the  following  reason.  The 
late  broods  are  always  at  a  distance 
from  any  open  space;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  on  the 
large  grassy  open  space  that  the  star- 
hng  can  find  the  food  its  young  re- 
quires. The  birds  that  have  their  nests 
in  or  near  the  parks  bring  off  their 
young  in  June  and  are  not  seen  breed- 
ing again.  These  are  the  starlings 
that  form  the  large  gatherings  seen  at 
the  roosting-places  at  the  end  of  June; 
the  great  business  of  the  year  is  al- 
ready over  for  them  and  they  have  re- 
sumed their  roving  habits.  The  pairs 
that  nest  at  a  distance  of,  say,  between 
two  or  three  miles  from  any  open 
space  must,  during  the  dog  days,  in  ex- 
ceptionally hot  and  dry  weather,  find 
it  impossible  to  gather  food  enough  for 
their  broods.  The  parent  bird  may 
make  as  many  as  fifty  journeys  a  day 
to  the  open  space,  and  will  thus  travel 
two  or  three  hundred  miles,  each  four 
or  five  miles'  journey  resulting  in  a 
meagre  beakful  of  grubs,  dug  with 
labor  out  of  a  sun-baked  earth  at  the 
roots  of  the  trodden  grass.  The  young 
perish  of  starvation;  but  later  in  the 
season  a  fresh  attempt  is  made,  and  if 
the  weather  becomes  favorable  a  brood 
may  be  brought  off  in  late  August. 

It  may  comfort  admirers  of  the  star- 
ling to  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  help 
him  in  his  brave  efforts,  during  bad 
seasons,  to  rear  a  family  in  the  park- 
less  districts  of  London.  A  neighbor 
of  mine  who  occupies  the  upper  part  of 
a  large,  very  high  house,  with  dormer- 
windows  opening  on  to  a  flat  portion  of 
the  roof,  made  the  discovery  that  some 
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pairs  of  starlings  breeding  in  the  neigh- 
borhood would  readily  come  to  feed  on 
crumbs  and  scraps.  They  fed  there 
constantly  during  the  breeding  season, 
then  disappeared  for  a  space  of  some 
weeks;  now,  in  November,  they  are 
back  again,  and  come  every  day  to 
feed  at  that  lofty  table  which  is  al- 
ways spread  for  them,  and  where  they 
are  joined  by  a  couple  of  wood-pigeons, 
a  crowd  of  sparrows,  and  at  odd  times 
by  some  small  migrating  bird  of  un- 
known species,  a  stranger  in  London. 
But  of  all  the  guests  the  glossy, 
spangled,  whistling,  chattering  starl- 
ings are  most  welcome;  and  being 
now  grown  very  tame  and  bold  are 
watched  by  their  entertainers  with  ever 
fresh  interest  and  pleasure. 

Of  those  shy  strangers,  the  acciden- 
tal or  casual  visitors,  that  come  to  us 
like  silvery  thistledown,  blown  by 
winds  to  London  from  we  know 
not  what  weedy  wayside  and  waste 
land  in  the  distant  country,  nothing 
need  be  said  here.  Of  the  small 
migrants  that  annually  penetrate  to 
the  parks  and  gardens  of  inner 
London,  and  remain  to  breed,  we  have 
this  year  had  the  blackcap,  lesser 
whitethroat,  reed  and  sedge  warblers, 
Spotted  fly-catcher,  swallows,  and 
cuckoo.  Some  of  these  are  excessively 
rare.  The  swallows,  present  every- 
where on  the  outskirt  of  the  metropolis, 
have  long  almost  ceased  to  exist  as 
town  birds.  A  few  sand-martins  con- 
tinue to  breed  in  a  bank  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Clapham  Junction— of  all 
places;  and  several  pairs  of  house-mar- 
tins built  their  nests  this  year  in  North 
London.  A  solitary  pair  of  swallows 
took  up  their  abode  in  Clissold  Park  in 
spring,  and,  after  making  and  forsak- 
ing three  nests  under  the  portico  of  the 
old  Manor  House  in  the  park,  they 
made  a  fourth  attempt  and  successfully 
reared  four  young  birds.  The  fly- 
catcher and  pied  wagtail  are  more 
common.     At  one  patk  a  pair  of  the 


last-named  pretty,  graceful  birds  have 
bred  at  the  same  spot  in  three  follow- 
ing seasons;  and  as  the  keeper's  wife 
is  accustomed  to  feed  them  they  have 
grown  quite  tame  and  come  to  her  feet 
to  pick  up  crumbs.  At  Fulham  Palace 
a  pair  made  choice  of  a  laurel,  trained 
against  the  wall,  to  build  in,  and  placed 
their  nest  quite  close  to  the  door  open- 
ing on  to  the  lawn,  where  people  were 
going  in  and  out  all  day  long.  One 
day,  in  the  third  week  in  July,  a  full- 
grown  handsome  young  cuckoo  tum- 
bled out  of  this  nest,  and  was  probably 
injured  by  falling  upon  the  stone  step 
below,  as  it  died  a  few  hours  later,  in 
spite  of  having  a  London  bishop's  fam- 
ily to  nurse  it  and  minister  to  its  wants. 
After  this  little  bird-tragedy  Mrs. 
Creighton  remembered  that  a  few 
weeks  earlier  in  the  season,  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  she  had  surprised 
a  cuckoo  paying  mysterious  visits  to 
the  palace. 

To  return  to  our  commonest  resident 
species.  On  the  afternoon  of  Septem-. 
ber  7  a  curious  performance,  with  spar-, 
rows  and  starlings  for  actors,  was  wit- 
nessed over  a  large  portion  of  West 
London.  I  chanced  to  see  from  a  top 
window  that  a  considerable  number  of 
sparrows  had  placed  themselves  on  the, 
highest  points,  on  the  roof  of  a  jieigh-, 
boring  church  and  on  the  tallest  chim- 
nej'-pots  of  the  adjoining  houses.  They 
were  all  excitedly  watching  the  sky, 
at  intervals  flying  up  to  a  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  yards  above  the  house-, 
tops  to  pursue  some  passing  insect;  thiS: 
caught,  the  sparrow  would  return  to  itS; 
stand  to  Mil  and  devour  it,  By-and-by^ 
a  party  of  half  a  dozen  starlings  earner, 
to  the  church  roof  to  join  in  the  fun.. 
The  insects  they  were  preying  on,  seen, 
through  a  powerful  field-glass,  looked 
like  crane-flies,  and  on  the  following, 
days  I  observed  that  these  insects  were, 
abundant  on  the  grass  in  the  central, 
parks.  Going  out^  I  went  some  disr, 
tance  on  foot  and  on  top  of  an  omnibus^ 
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and  found  the  same  state  of  things  ev- 
erywhere, the  sparrows  all  sitting  on 
the  highest  points  attainable,  and  not 
one  bird  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  or  on 
the  trees.  I  also  saw  many  starlings 
in  parties  of  from  four  or  five  to  a 
dozen,  nearly  all  young  birds;  and  in 
most  instances  these  did  not  make 
forays  after  passing  insects  from  a 
stand,  but  flew  continuously  in  circles 
at  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  about 
the  houses.  Many  persons  who  ob- 
served them  wheeling  about  so  high  up 
in  the  air  took  them  for  swallows. 

It  is  indeed  seldom  that  the  London 
sparrow  has  an  opportunity  of  going 
back  to  the  wild  delights  of  an  insec- 
tivorous diet,  reminding  us  in  doing  so 
that  he  does  not  live  by  stale  bread 
alone— when  there  is  something  else 
to  be  had.  Another  of  my  notes  made 
last  spring  on  this  much-written-about 
little  bird  relates  to  his  mischievous 
I)ropensities;  or  shall  we  rather  say  his 
aesthetic  tastes?  In  May  a  pair  of  spar- 
rows built  their  slovenly  nest  behind  a 
rain-pipe,  close  to  one  of  my  top  win- 
dows. While  the  hen  was  sitting,  the 
ciock  bird  began  to  amuse  himself  by 
bringing  sprays  of  laburnum  blossoms, 
neatly  cut  off  at  their  base  from  the 
branch,  from  a  tree  in  a  front  garden 
some  sixty  yards  away;  some  of  the 
sprays  were  used  to  decorate  the  nest, 
others  were  placed  on  the  window- 
ledge  to  be  pulled  and  tossed  playfully 
about,  and  finally  dropped  over  the 
edge  into  the  area  below.  One  morn- 
Ihg  I  counted  forty-five  sprays  that  had 
been  thus  thrown  down.  After  a  few 
days  the  laburnum  tree  was  pretty 
well  stripped  of  its  "drooping  wells  of 
fire,"  and  presented  a  forlorn  and 
ragged  appearance. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  here  on  a 
subject  discussed  in  my  book:  the  ex- 
cessive abundance  of  the  sparrow  in 
our  public  open  spaces,  and  the  need 
of  some  kind  of  a  check  on  them,  less 
nnpleasant  to  think  of  than  the  rough. 


bungling  methods  employed  in  some  of 
the  parks.  Outside  the  parks  we  have 
seen  that  the  cat  effectually  keeps  the 
sparrow  population  within  bounds:  for 
the  parks,  I  have  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  birds  that  prey  on  the  spar- 
row, its  eggs  and  young.  I  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  the  right  one  by  what  I  ob- 
served in  the  summer  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  when  the  jackdaws  had 
young  in  the  hollow  trees  near  the  pal- 
ace. From  all  I  heard  from  others,  and 
saw  for  myself  on  several  mornings, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
daws  fed  their  broods  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  sparrow  fiedglings.  They  would 
have  been  very  un-crowlike  birds  in- 
deed if  they  had  neglected  to  do  so, 
seeing  that  the  disorderly  conspicuous 
nests  (full  of  food  when  food  was 
wanted)  were  abundant  all  along  the 
Flower  Walk.  Here  the  daws  were 
busiest  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  people  were  not  about, 
flying  to  and  fro  between  their  hollow 
nest-trees  and  the  feeding-ground,  or 
sparrowry,  if  such  a  word  be  allowa- 
ble. If  we  were  to  add  to  the  dozen 
pairs  of  breeding  daws  and  one  or  two 
pairs  of  owls  in  these  gardens,  a  few 
jays,  magpies,  and  a  pair  or  two  of 
sparrowhawks,  there  would  still  be 
sparrows  enough,  and  the  park-keepers 
would  be  spared  the  dreary  work  of 
trying  to  keep  them  down. 

Owls,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
more  common  in  and  around  London 
than  I  had  thought.  At  Wellfleld,  a 
private  estate  of  forty  acres  adjoining 
Streatham  Common,  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  wooded  wilderness  at  a  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  six  miles  from 
Charing  Cross,  I  had  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  London  owl  as  a  check  on 
the  sparrow.  A  lady  of  the  house 
showed  me  one  of  the  owl-trees  in  the 
grounds,  an  ancient,  hollow,  dis- 
crowned elm;  on  looking  closely  at  the 
roots,  I  found  a  large  number  of  cast- 
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up  pellets  composed  of  the  indigestible  told,  "was  absurdly  tame  for  so  shy 

portions  of  the  bird's  food— fur  of  rats  a  bird;"  and  invariably  in  wet  weather 

and    mice  mixed    with  feathers    and  made  his  appearance  on  the  lawn,  and, 

small  bones;  to  my  surprise,  every  pel-  squatting  on  the  turf  not  many  yards 

let  I  examined  contained  a  sparrow's  away  from  the  drawing-room  window, 

skull.  he   would   crake— crake— crake   monoto- 

At  Wellfield,  to  conclude,  I  was  told  nously  by  the  hour,  jerking  his  body 

the  story  of  probably  the  last  pair  of  forward  at  each  note, 
corncrakes  that  have  bred  in  a  London        During  the  third  summer  the  nest 

•suburb.    About   1890   the   birds    made  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  a  work- 

their    appearance  in    spring,  and    for  man,  and  the  birds  vanished,  to  return 

three    consecutive    years    returned    to  no  more, 
"breed  in  the  grounds.    The  male,  I  was  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
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Deep  in  leafy  woodland  bowers. 
Bright  with  undergrowth  of  flowers, 
O'er  the  dappled  mead  and  pool. 
And  in  tangled  lanes  most  cool, 
Pipe  the  throstle,   finch,   and   lark, 
From  the  dewy  dawn  to  dark. 
And  they  pipe,  and  never  tire, 
Songs  as  sweet  as  love's  desire. 

II. 

Oft  to  me  they  seem  to  sing, 
On  the  branch,   or  on  the  wing, 
"If  you  leave  us  space  and  sky. 
Room  to  nest  and  sing  and  fly. 
We  will  pipe  for  your  delight, 
Pipe  and  make  the  days  more  bright; 
But  in   narrow  cage  confined. 
Song  is  slain  by  joy  unkind. 

III. 

**Honor,  then,  our  wide  domain, 
Break  not  little  hearts  with  pain; 
God,  who  made  the  merry  day. 
Gave  to  us  our  roundelay; 
And  like  honey-laden  bee. 
Or  like  wild  winds,  made  us  free; 
Leave,  then,  leave  us  to  our  song. 
Woods  and  meads  and  flowers  among." 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  CharlCS  LusUd. 
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•  The  figures  as  to  the  destmctian  of 
birds  of  rare  plumage,  given  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Newton  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
on  the  plume  trade,  are  unpleasant 
readiug.  He  shows  that  in  a  single 
year  over  thirty-five  thousand  birds  of 
paradise  alone  were  killed  for  importa- 
tion to  England.  The  special  cruelty 
of  the  trade  in  egret  plumes,  for  which 
the  birds  are  shot  while  feeding  their 
nestlings,  can  only  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  sealers  who  kill  the  mother 
seals  at  sea  when  they  are  suckling 
their  young.  But  apart  from  any 
special  form  of  inhumanity,  this  de- 
struction of  the  birds  of  paradise  is  a 
clear  waste  and  misuse  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  "natural  commodi- 
ties." The  perfection  of  ornament 
seen  in  these  birds,  and  in  several 
other  species,  seems  clearly  intended 
as  an  end  in  itself,  something  the  mere 
contemplation  of  which  in  the  living 
bird  is  matter  for  profound  satisfac- 
tion and  aesthetic  pleasure.  Natural 
ornament  has  reached  its  climax  in  the 
bird,  and  is  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
combination.  To  take  this  master-piece 
and  transfer  it  to  form  part  only  of  an- 
other scheme  of  ornament  in  dress 
must,  in  all  probability,  be  an  error  in 
taste.  Even  the  past-masters  of  the 
fine  arts  show  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
circumspection  in  appropriating  any 
elaborated  natural  ornament,  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  creature  as  a  whole,  to  the 
uses  of  art  Instances  of  such  appro- 
priation by  artists  of  distinction  are  so 
rare  that  they  might  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  The  use  of  the 
whole  nautilus  shell  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in 
his  exquisite  goldsmith's  work,  and  of 
some  few  other  shells,  such  as  the  ear- 
shaped  iridescent  green  Haliotis  iris,  is 
among  the  very  few  examples  of  the 


successful  setting  in  a  scheme  of  deco- 
ration of  the  combinations  of  form  and 
color  designed  by  Nature. 

The  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
Nature  has  combined  in  such, highly 
decorated  works  of  art  as  the  paradise- 
birds,  the  i)eacocks,  the  pheasants, 
and  humming-birds,  seem  expressly  Iut 
tended  to  suggest  not  their  direct 
transference  from  the  bird  to  the  cos- 
tume, but  their  reproduction  and  use 
as  a  motive  in  decoration  of  any  kind, 
whether  in  dress  or  design.  Elaborat- 
•  ed  ornament  like  the  peacock  "eye" 
and  other  "ocelli,"  and  the  rare  but 
exquisite  designs  in  patterns  found  on 
plumage,  on  shells,  and  on  some  rep- 
tiles and  insects,  are  found  not  only 
in  combination  with  other  intense 
forms  of  ornament,  such  as  brilliant 
hues,  waving  plumes,  and  iridescence 
in  peacocks  and  paradise-birds,  but 
also  detached,  in  far  more  sober  set- 
ting, often  on  creatures  which  have  no 
connection  of  any  kind  with  the  birds 
which  are  noted  for  such  gorgeous 
adornment.  It  is  in  these  detached  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  such  orna- 
ments, and  not  in  the  "set  pieces"  of 
Nature,  that  we  find  the  best  sugges- 
tions for  their  use  in  decoration.  For 
the  use,  in  dress^  for  instance,  of  such 
an  ornament  as  the  peacock  "eye,"  we 
must  not  look  to  its  setting  in  the 
peacock's  tail.  There  it  belongs  to  a 
scale  of  colors  far  too  brilliant  for  our 
use.  We  cannot  'take  and  reproduce  a 
square  foot  of  that  coloration  for  em- 
ployment in  ordinary  fabrics,  or  the 
decoration  of  interiors,  unless  the  size 
is  very  great,  as  in  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul's.  Even  where  the  whole  scheme 
has  been  borrowed  and  a  "peacock 
room"  produced,  the  good  effect  is 
very  doubtful. 
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'  But  if  the  occurrence  of  the  peacock 
**eye,"  one  of  the  common  instances  of 
natural  ornament,  is  traced  in  the 
decoration  of  other  and  less  gorgeous 
species,  the  suggestions  of  Nature  are 
found  to  be  singularly  complete.  The 
color  in  which  it  is  set  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  cool,  darkish  gray,  made  up  of 
pencillings  of  black  on  white.  It  is 
used  in  this  way  on  the  plumage  of 
the  peacock  pheasant,  and  of  the  poly- 
plectron,  while  the  component  colors, 
an  iridescent  blue  and  black,  are  seen 
in  the  same  contrast  with  the  pencilled 
gray  of  the  wild  duck's  wing.  In  fish, 
some  of  which  are  marked  with  the 
peacock  "eye"  in  great  perfection,  the 
same  scheme  is  seen.  Recently  at  the 
"Zoo"  the  eared  sunfish  developed  a 
brilliant  peacock  "eye"  on  each  shoul- 
der, the  rest  of  the  fish  being  of  this 
cool  gray.  More  than  one  species  of 
fish  assumes  the  peacock  ornament  in 
the  breeding  season,  the  small  girar- 
dinus  from  Trinidad  having  it  as 
strongly  marked  as  the  sunfish,  and 
set  on  an  even  paler  background.  In 
butterfiies,  if  the  ornament  is  set  in 
warmer  colors  than  this  gray,  the 
"eye"  itself  is  paler  and  less  elaborat- 
ed, as  in  the  peacock  butterflies,  and 
certain  of  the  silk  moths.  Other  silk 
moths  have  the  "eye"  composed  in 
pink  and  mauve,  instead  of  in  blue  and 
black,  and  set  on  tawny.  These  are 
all  hints  for  the  use  of  natural  orna- 
ment in  human  design,  whether  for 
dress  or  decoration  of  rooms  or  furni- 
ture. For  examples  of  effective  com- 
binations of  coloring  for  costume, 
apart  from  special  forms  or  types  of 
ornament,  we  must  again  look,  not  to 
the  most  striking  and  brilliant  of  birds 
and  butterflies,  which  are  perfected 
ornaments  in  themselves  but  to  those 
in  the  second  or  third  grade  in  the 
scale  of  coloring,  the  more  sober 
pheasants,  or  the  moths  of  the  tropics, 
and  even  of  England.  On  some  of  the 
less    known    pheasants     designs    are 


given  ready-made  for  costumes,  per-' 
fectly  balanced  and  contrasted  and 
with  the  differences  of  texture  as  well 
as  of  color  and  pattern  suggested  by 
the  lustre  or  dulness  of  the  feathers 
which  compose  the  parts.  One  species' 
of  pheasant  exhibited  at  Amsterdam 
is  "dressed"  in  a  combination  of  mot- 
tled gray,  trimmed  with  a  dull  crimson 
and  laced  with  green.  The  plumage^' 
suggests  a  perfect  walking  dress  for 
London  in  autumn  or  winter.  ■ 

Of  pure  pattern,  or  the  repetition  of 
ornament,  there  are  not  many  exam- 
ples in  bird-plumage,  and  most  of 
those  which  exist  are  well  known.  The 
scale  pattern,  seen  in  perfection  on  the 
neck  of  the  Argus  pheasant;  the 
Chequer,  on  the  great  Northern  diver 
and  certain  caterpillars;  and  the  retic- 
ulations on  the  skin  of  pythons  and  a' 
few  other  snakes,  are  among  the  most 
striking.  But  the  **spot"  patterns, 
seen  in  birds,  butterflies,  and  shells, 
are  by  no  means  as  much  appreciated 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  best  of  al! 
the  "spot"  patterns  is  that  recurring 
on  the  tragopans,  the  harlequin  duck,, 
and  many  small  Australian  finches,  in 
which  a  small,  opaque-white  spot/ 
sometimes  ringed  with  black,  is  scat- 
tered over  a  brilliant  orange-chestnut' 
ground.  This  would  probably  be  very 
effective  in  silk,  for  trimming  other 
material,  though  not  for  a  whole  cos- 
tume. But  it  is  only  as  "trimming"  or 
"panels"  to  different  parts  of  the  bird's 
costume  that  it  is  used  in  Nature. 

A  mine  of  suggestion  for  the  use  of 
natural  ornament  may  be  found  among 
the  immense  variey  of  sea-shells. 
Among  them  pattern  is  found  in  its 
most  artificial  state  of  development,, 
while  the  design  on  many  seems  as  in- 
tentional as  in  a  Roman  pavement. 
The  most  artificial  of  any  is  the 
Yoluta  musica,  a  West  Indian  shell,  in; 
which  there  are  bands  of  lines  like  the 
lines  on  music  paper,  spaced  at  regular 
intervals.       The  spaces   between   the 
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lined  spirals  are  filled  in  with  dots  of 
rosy-brown  and  violet-gray.  The 
Harpa  vewtricosa,  from  Mauritius,  has 
two  highly  artificial  and  effective 
forms  of  ornament.  Very  sharp,  al- 
most cutting,  ridges  run  down  it 
lengthwise,  with  a  twist  like  the 
grooves  in  a  rifle-barrel.  Crossways, 
between  these  ridges,  it  has  purplish 
-ornaments  almost  exactly  like  that 
kind  of  inner  lining  to  the  binding  of 
books  which  is  made  by  floating  colors 
on  oil  and  drawing  through  them  a 
wire  comb  which  leaves  lines  of  elon- 
gated, scale-like  tongues  of  various 
colors.  The  marbled  cone-shell  from 
China  has  a  regular  pattern  of  almond- 
shaped  white  patches,  set  like  cloi- 
sonne enamel,  in  dark  brown.  Among 
other  cone-shells  are  some  in  which 
the  whole  surface  is  divided  into  tiny 
scales  of  irregular  size,  edged  with 
brown,  as  if  marked  in  indelible  ink. 
Over  these  at  intervals  are  drawn 
bands  of  warm  golden-brown,  leaving 
the  impression  that  the  groundwork  of 
the  shell  is  overlaid  at  intervals  with 
belts  of  transparent  color. 

The  virgin  cone  is  pinkish  ivory- 
white,  with  a  royal  purple  tail,  and  one 
tiny  sea-snail  has  a  pattern  like  a  row 
of  hare-bells,  traced  in  black,  all  grow- 
ing from  the  centre  of  its  convolutions 
and  spreading  over  its  broader  parts. 
One  not  very  beautiful  cowry  has  yel- 
low rings  apparently  painted  on  its 
back  by  an  unskilful  artist.  One  al- 
most sees  the  brush-marks,  and  where 
the  paint  ran.  Its  name  is  Gyprcea 
argus.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  cowries  are  those  which  depend 
for  ornament,  not  on  pattern,  but  on 
lustre  and  polish.  The  finest  of  all, 
the  Cyprwa  talpa,  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  natural  property  of  chiefs.  It  is 
said  that  an  allied  species  found  else- 
where is  esteemed  in  exactly  the  same 

The  Spectator. 


way.  It  is  a  shell  not  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg,  but  colored  below  with 
brown  shading  into  black  so  incredibly 
rich  in  tint,  that  with  the  pale,  cloudy 
lights  which  appear  through  it,  it  sur- 
passes the  richness  of  tint  of  the  finest 
furs.  Tortoiseshell  is  not  comparable 
to  this  exquisite  cowry,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  its  tint  has  an  incomparable 
natural  polish.  It  is  the  "shiniest"  of 
all  natural  objects,  more  highly  pol- 
ished even  than  the  egg  of  the  tina- 
mou.  This  lustre  and  tint  might  pos- 
sibly be  reproduced  in  Limoges  en- 
amel. But  for  direct  suggestion  of 
ornament  one  shell  excels  all  others. 
It  is  a  kind  of  "silver  nun"  like  that 
found  on  our  coasts,  but  of  very  dif- 
ferent coloring.  It  is  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  takes  crimson  as  its  ap- 
propriate color.  Monodonta  Pharaonis 
is  its  scientific  name.  If  it  needs  a 
popular  one  we  would  suggest  that  of 
"Pharaoh's  button."  There  are  vari- 
eties, differently  tinted,  but  the  one  ly- 
ing before  us  is  perhaps  the  most  brill- 
iant. The  spiral  of  the  upper  surface 
is  made  up  of  minute  beaded  lines  in 
parallels,  as  if  compact  of  beads 
threaded  on  wire.  These  beads  are 
either  dark  crimson  or  pale  rose-col- 
ored, alternating,  but  at  every  seventh 
row  each  alternate  bead  is  black  in- 
stead of  red.  The  higher  up  the  spiral 
the  beads  run  the  paler  they  become, 
till  at  the  point  the  shell  is  rose-col- 
ored, not  crimson.  Beneath,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shell,  and  for  so  far  up 
the  interior  as  is  visible,  it  is  lined 
with  glittering  mother-of-pearl.  A 
commoner  form  of  this  exquisite  little 
shell  has  alternate  black  and  red 
bands,  a  coarser  exterior,  and  poorer 
lining.  But  the  fine  varieties  are 
among  the  sea  treasures  what  the 
humming-birds  are  among  the  beauties 
of  the  forest. 
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Liberty  of  utterance,  spontameity,  is 
the  mark  of  the  highest  poetry.  To  be 
spontaneous  is  the  whole  art  of  poetry, 
and  especially  distinguishes  it  from  the 
artifice  of  poetry.  It  is  therefore  the 
main  object  of  artifice  to  appear  spon- 
taneous. The  master-artificer  of  our 
time,  more  skilled  than  Pope,  accom- 
plished beyond  praise,  never  attained 
greater  liberty  of  utterance  than  in  the 
serenade  in  "Maud":— 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start    and  tremble    under    her 
feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

The  master-artist  of  all  time  was 
never  more  at  ease  than  in  the  over- 
ture to  "Twelfth  Night":— 

O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh 

art  thou! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth    as  the  sea,  naught    enters 

there. 
Of  what  vanity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute!  So  full  of  shapes  is 

fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

There  is  no  prompt  effect  in  the 
"blank  verse  to  equal  the  quadruple 
linock  of  the  artificer's  rhyme;  Shake- 
«peare's  careless  fault,  the  rhyme 
^'there"— "soe'er,"  is  worse  than  Tenny- 
son's repeated  subjunctive  "were  it;" 
l)ut  nothing  in  the  blank  verse  requires 

*  The  Spanish  Tragedy.  A  play  written  by 
Thomas  Kyd.  Edited,  with  a  preface,  notes, 
and  glossary,  by  J.  Schick,  Professor  at 
Munich  University.    London:   J.   M.   Dent  &  Co. 


such  a  resolute  countenance  or  puts  so 
much  constraint  on  the  imagination  as 
Tennyson's  conclusion,  "purple  and 
red."  It  appears,  then,  that  the  care- 
lessness of  the  artist  is  unconsciously 
simulated  by  the  artificer,  the  exigent 
form  the  instinct  of  the  latter  selects 
entailing  difficulties  that  make  faults. 
Poetry  is  the  most  empirical  of  all  the 
arts;  in  a  sense  every  poet  Is  a  charla^ 
tan;  he  can  give  no  authority  except  his 
own  experience,  his  own  imagination; 
in  the  last  resort  he  can  give  no  au- 
thority at  all;  he  cannot  tell:  it  was 
the  Muse.  Whether  he  be  artificer  or 
artist,  and  the  true  poet  is  always  both, 
it  is  liberty  of  utterance  he  seeks. 
Poetry  is  the  least  artificial  of  all  the 
arts;  it  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  most 
archaic.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  obso- 
lete words;  rather  it  is  an  eschewing  of 
libraries,  a  getting  back  to  the  earth  di- 
vested, saving  the  harp  and  sword,  of 
all  the  inventions  of  man's  hands  and 
mind.  Thus  the  freest  utterance  is  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  narrative  or 
the  drama.  Subconsciousness,  which 
the  poet  singing  in  his  own  character 
inevitably  obscures— that  is  to  say,  the 
eternal,  the  voice  of  the  species— be- 
comes audible  in  personation.  The 
Elizabethan-Jacobean  age,  the  great 
period  of  the  drama,  is  also  the  great 
period  of  poetry,  when  every  aid  to 
free  and  full  utterance  was  employed 
in  the  disdain  of  art.  It  was  in  "The 
Spanish  Tragedy"  that  Kyd  revealed 
the  new  and  excellent  way  of  the  mad- 
man. Here  was  liberty  at  last;  every- 
thing could  be  said;  and  the  kernel  of 
the  world  appear  through  the  rent  in 
the  heart,  the  crack  in  the  mind. 
HIeronimo  announces  the  woe  of  the 
awakened  intelligence  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  madness  in  three  lines,  three 
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crude  lines  that  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  piercing  utterance  of  Hamlet, 
Timon,  or  Lear: — 

This  toils    my  body,   this  consumeth 

age. 
That  only  I  to  all  men  just  must  be, 
And  neither  gods  nor   men  be  just  to 

me. 

It  is  a  cry  wrung  from  the  inmost 
heart.  These  words  do  not  occur  in  the 
additional  matter;  they  are  Kyd's,  and 
they  are  the  cognizance  of  Elizabethan 
tragedy. 

In  his  quaint,  erudite,  and  most  read- 
able preface.  Professor  Schick  says  of 
the  play  itself:  "It  is  like  an  enchanted 
garden,  where  lifeless  wooden  puppets 
seem  to  wait  for  the  magician  who  is 
to  wake  them  into  life.  We  know  that 
the  magician  did  come,  and  of  old 
Jeronimo  he  made  Hamlet  and  Lear, 
out  of  Horatio  and  Bellimperia  he  made 
the  loveliest  of  all  wooing-scenes  in 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  of  the  play  within 
the  play  be  made  the  most  subtle  awak- 

The  Speaker. 


ener  of  conscience"  .  .  .  Kyd's  fate 
has  been  that  of  most  pioneers.  The 
crops  of  others  wave  on  the  land  he 
cleared.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  revive 
and  perpetuate  his  memory.  "The 
Spanish  Tragedy"  was  so  seminal  in 
its  own  time,  and,  above  all,  was  so 
influential  in  determining  the  character 
of  some  of  Shakespeare's  greatest 
work,  that  its  regular  publication  as  an 
appendix  in  popular  editions  of  Shake- 
speare would  be  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  the  inclusion  of  "Edward 
HI.,"  for  example.  Meantime,  we  have 
Mr.  Dent's  admirable  "Temple  Edi- 
tion," which  I  hope  will  be  widely  read. 
Professor  Schick's  "wooden  puppets'^ 
is  extreme.  Hieronimo,  although  only 
the  outline  of  a  character,  is  made  by 
Kyd  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own  actual 
woe,  and  the  "Painter's  part,"  the  in- 
terpolation whose  fame  eclipsed  that  of 
the  play  itself,  and  which  might  have 
been  hurriedly  written  by  Shakespeare, 
will  arrest  and  hold  the  most  careless 
reader. 

John  Davidson. 


THE  NEW  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  FRANCE. 


Much  credit  is  due  to  Lord  Salisbury 
and  M.  Cambon  for  their  agreement  as 
to  the  African  dispute.  They  have  set- 
tled an  exceedingly  difficult  question, 
which  quite  recently  brought  the  two 
nations  within  sight  of  war,  in  a  way 
so  large  that  both  countries  appear  to 
have  gained  mucla,  while  neither  sac- 
rifices anything  of  its  dignity.  As  was, 
of  course,  under  the  circumstances  in- 
evitable, Great  Britain  adheres  to  her 
original  decision,  and  recovers  "for 
Egypt"  the  whole  of  the  Khedive's 
Original  possession  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  French  abandon  the  whole 
of  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazel,  and 


acknowledge  the  right  of  Egypt  to  the 
whole  of  Darfur,  with  any  territories 
which  may  lie  between  those  two  geo- 
graphical terms.  The  valley  of  the 
Bahr-el  Ghazel  is,  like  most  such  val- 
leys in  the  tropics,  an  unhealthy,  be- 
cause miasmatic,  stretch  of  swampy 
mud,  which  Europeans  cannot  cultir 
vate,  but  which  negroes  and  fellaheen 
can,  and  which,  when  cultivated,  yields 
rich  crops,  and,  if  reasonably  protected 
from  incursions,  may  by  degrees  be 
made  to  bear  a  fair  taxation.  There 
are  richer  valleys  in  Bengal  and  China, 
but  probably  nowhere  else;  but  th4 
value  of  the  one  in  the  Soudan  is  imr 
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paired  permanently  by  the  dense  va- 
pors drawn  up  by  an  African  sun,  and 
for  the  present  by  the  absence  of  the 
dense  population  which  its  fertility  is. 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  attract.  Dar- 
f ur,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fairly 
healthy  State,  everywhere  culturable, 
with  quantities  of  copper  and  possibly 
coal  beneath  the  soil.  It  contains  some 
4,000,000  of  people,  and,  though  they 
will  not  at  first  be  pleasant  subjects, 
they  include  some  tribes  of  great  fight- 
ing capacity  who  are  not  Mussulmans, 
and  who  may  furnish  valuable  soldiers 
to  the  British.  With  these  two  posses- 
sions. Great  Britain,  "through  Egypt," 
becomes  mistress  of  the  entire  left 
bank  of  the  Nile  down  to  the  Lakes; 
and  if  Germany  and  Belgium  are  rea- 
sonable, as  they  appear  to  intend,  ac- 
quires sovereignty  over  the  entire  Nile 
Valley  with  a  right  of  way,  broken 
only  by  two  strips  of  territory  belong- 
ing to  those  Powers,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Lakes— a  very  large  and, 
it  may  prove,  a  very  rich  addition  to 
her  share  of  the  "white  man's  burden." 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  obtains  a 
complete  acknowledgment  of  her  claim 
to  all  Africa  between  the  French  Congo 
and  the  frontier  of  Bahr-el-Ghazel; 
which  is  to  be  carefully  delimited,  and 
is  recognized  as  sole  protector  of  the 
two  great  States  of  Baghirmi  and 
Wadai,  and  nearly  all  the  territory 
round  Lake  Tchad,  thus  making  her 
Empire,  which  she  can  enter,  if  she  is 
ever  adventurous  enough,  from  the 
North  as  well  as  the  .West,  a  really 
enormous  and  quite  unbroken  one. 
Both  Great  Britain  and  France  aban- 
don any  idea  they  may  have  had  of 
stretching  across  Africa  from  West  to 
East,  or  East  to  West,  an  idea  which, 
for  a  century  at  least,  must  have  been 
profitless  to  either;  and  both  can  trade 
freely  in  each  other's  dominions,  a  con- 
cession which  costs  the  free-trading 
State  absolutely  nothing,  but  which 
may  in  the  end  prove  of  some  value  io 


British  commerce,  though  should  that 
ever  happen  it  will,  we  fear,  prove 
fruitful  of  many  disputes.  France, 
however,  values  it,  because  it  saves  her 
dignity,  for  it  allows  her  traders, 
though  not  her  soldiers,  to  approach 
the  Nile,  and  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  right  should  not  be 
recorded  in  a  treaty.  It  follows  that 
the  frontiers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  will  in  Africa  march  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles  and  that  consequent- 
ly either  can  attack  the  other  by  land; 
but  that  was  inevitable  under  any  ar- 
rangement if  Africa  was  to  be  parti- 
tioned, and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  disappearance  of  buffer  States 
is  not  a  security  for  peace.  Great 
Powers  do  not  violate  each  other's  ter- 
ritories unless  they  mean  war,  while 
they  do  condescend  to  intrigues  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  "influence"  in 
buffer  States,  which  are  always  irri- 
tating and  often  dangerous.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  believe  we  may  honestly 
congratulate  both  States  on  the  remov- 
al of  exasperating  reasons  for  quarrel; 
and  also  their  representatives,  who 
must  have  exercised  great  patience, 
and  displayed  a  certain  largeness  of 
view.  The  concessions  of  even  a  shad- 
owy right  to  entire  provinces  always 
tries  the  temper  of  diplomatists,  and 
the  trial  is  none  the  less  severe  when 
the  trustees  on  both  sides  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  experts  for  informa- 
tion, when  maps  are  almost  absolutely 
untrustworthy,  and  when  great  slices 
of  valuable  land  are  mixed  up  inex- 
tricably with  greater  slices  still  of 
"light  soil"~that  is,  desert— and 
swamps  which  would  make  a  rice 
planter  in  the  worst  districts  of  South 
Carolina  turn  sick  with  disgust. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  care- 
fully noted  that  this  agreement  does 
not  even  help  to  legalize  our  most  un- 
comfortable legal  position  In  Egypt, 
and.  Indeed,  In  the  whole  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  that  under  It,  if  we  acquire 
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rights,  we  also  undertake  liabilities  of 
a  very  serious  kind.  We  shall  doubt- 
less in  the  end  organize  a  force  on  the 
Upper  Nile  strong  enough  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  effective  government  and  tax- 
ation, but  at  present  our  sovereignty 
will  involve,  either  to  Egypt  or  our- 
selves, or  both,  an  expense  which  may 
prove  considerable.  The  French  will 
probably  do  nothing  with  their  share 
of  Africa  until  they  find  it  convenient, 
but  it  is  contrary  to  the  British  tem- 
perament, and  even  the  British  con- 
science, to  permit  anarchy  to  reign  in 
countries  for  whose  good  order  they 
are  in  any  degree  responsible.  What- 
ever may  be  our  plans  of  the  moment, 
we  shall  not  long  allow  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazel  to  be  raided  as  it  has  lately 
been  by  negro  chiefs  from  Ubanghi;  or 
permit  Darfur  to  remain,  as  at  pres- 
ent, a  nest  of  fanatic  Mohammedan 
brigands.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  ex- 
peditions in  both  directions,  and  though 
we  usually  succeed  in  such  adventures, 
it  is  usually  by  dint  of  locking  up  frac- 
tions of  our  limited  and  very  costly 
army.  Moreover,  every  such  expedi- 
tion involves  a  certain  amount  of  risk, 
and  in  Africa,  as  in  India,  any  defeat 
will  be  followed  by  risings  which  it  is 
difficult  and  costly  to  suppress.  The 
negro  and  negroid  tribes  have,  it  is 
true,  but  little  cohesion,  and  we  can 
now  draw  in  India,  in  the  Zulu  country, 
In  the  Houssa  Provinces,  and  in  the 
Egptian  Soudan  itself,  upon  amazing 
reservoirs  of  brave  men,  capable  of  dis- 
cipline, and  able  to  bear  the  climate; 
but  still  we  must  pay  the  officers,  we 
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must  supply  the  artillery,  and  we  must 
organize  the  steam  flotillas,  and  it  is^ 
as  yet  by  no  means  clear  whence  rev- 
enue is  to  be  derived.  We  suppose  in 
the  end  that  trade  will  develop  itself^ 
and  that  we  shall  be  able  without  vio- 
lence to  raise  a  land  tax;  but  taxation 
has  not  proved  our  strong  point  in 
Western  Africa,  and  we  do  nothing, 
very  cheaply.  Empires,  however,  are 
not  built  without  both  risk  and  ex- 
pense, and  as  the  British  people  have 
decided  to  insist  on  expansion,  they 
are  most  fortunate  to  be  able  to  ex- 
pand without  exciting  European  wars. 
There  is  a  black  spot  in  the  African 
horizon  in  Abyssinia,  but  that  may  be 
avoided  with  care  until  Menelik's  con- 
glomerate empire  melts  again  into  its- 
component  parts;  and  there  is  this 
solace  to  be  offered  to  all  doubters. 
There  is  very  little  left  in  Africa  to  be 
conquered.  The  work  of  partitioning 
the  vast  continent  has  been  effected 
with  a  rapidity  that  is  absolutely  por- 
tentous, and  unless  we  quarrel  with 
France  over  Barca,  which  is  just  con- 
ceivable, or  France  and  Germany  dis- 
pute the  reversion  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  which  is  quite  possible,  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  further  European 
complications.  Our  new  obligations 
and  rights  are  a  little  bewildering,  nev- 
ertheless, and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
grave  men  shake  their  heads,  whis- 
per about  overstrain,  or  even  quote  sen- 
tences from  Scripture  about  the  danger 
that  accompanies  the  constant  addition 
of  field  to  field. 


A  LITTLE  MASTER  OF  ENGLISH.* 


This  little  book  in  a  blue  cover  should 
do  much  to  make  the  writings  of  Sam- 
uel Rutherford  better  known  to  general 

•Letters  of  Samuel  feuth erf ord.  Selected  from  the 
Edition  edited  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar. 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.    28.) 


readers.  His  works  are  loved  by  many; 
and  by  a  few  his  "Letters"  are,  per- 
haps, still  accounted  "the  most  seraphic 
book  in  our  literature."  That  was  the 
praise  they  received  when  first  pub- 
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lished,  and  they  still  give  out  a  most 
sweet  savor.  More  than  twenty-five  edi- 
tions of  these  "Letters"  have  appeared 
since  1664,  the  best  being  the  one  issued 
five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Bonar.  The  slim 
volume  before  us  is  a  selection  from 
that  edition,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
string  together  a  few  of  the  radiant 
sentences  in  which  it  abounds. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  meet  him 
for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  well  to 
premise  that  Samuel  Rutherford  was 
a  Scottish  minister  in  the  age  which 
gave  us  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  He  became  minister  of  An- 
woth,  a  small  village  in  Kircudbright- 
shire,  in  1627,  and  was  so  diligent  a 
shepherd  that  they  said  of  him:  "He 
is  always  preaching,  always  visiting 
the  sick,  always  catechising,  always 
writing  and  studying."  The  more  ac- 
tive of  these  employments  were  cut  off 
by  his  banishment  to  Aberdeen  in  1636. 
There  he  was  free  to  move  about 
among  the  people,  but  not  to  preach. 
The  granite  city  was  virtually  his  pris- 
on. One  thing  he  could  do:  he  could 
write  letters  to  the  saints  of  Anwoth 
and  to  his  friends  generally,  and  com- 
fort them  in  the  Lord.  He  could  take 
pen  and  pour  out  his  spiritual  experi- 
ences. So  he  was  always  writing  let- 
ters. He  spilled  his  joys  and  sorrows 
upon  paper;  he  gave  comfort  and 
sought  it.  Sometimes  his  joy  makes 
his  confinement  a  positive  sweetness. 
"This  prison,"  he  writes,  "is  my  ban- 
queting house;  I  am  handled  softly  and 
delicately  as  a  dawted  child."    Again: 

The  smell  of  Christ's  wine  and 
apples  (which  surpass  the  up-tak- 
ing of  dull  sense)  bloweth  upon  my 
soul.  .  .  Nay,  His  cross  is  the 
sweetest  burden  that  ever  I  bare; 
it  is  such  a  burden  as  wings  are  to 
a  bird,  or  sails  are  to  a  ship,  to 
carry  me  forward  to  my  harbor. 

From  this  "banqueting  house"  he 
sought  to  cheer  his  fellows  in  the  vine- 
yard:    "I  tell  you   Christ  will  make 


new  work  out  of  old,  forecasten  Scot- 
land, and  gather  the  old  broken  boards- 
of  His  tabernacle,  and  pin  them  and 
nail  them  together."  Again,  with 
evangelical  fervor:  "Oh,  if  I  could 
make  my  Lord  Jesus  market-sweety 
lovely,  desirable,  and  fair  to  all  the- 
world,  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile!"  He 
learns  anew  the  vanity  of  the  world,, 
and  would  instil  it:  "Oh,  that  we  had 
as  soon  done  with  this  world,  and 
could  as  quickly  despatch  the  love  of 
it!  But  as  a  child  cannot  hold  two  ap- 
ples in  his  little  hand,  but  the  one  put- 
teth  the  other  out  of  its  room,  so  neith- 
er can  we  be  masters  and  lords  of  two 
loves." 

Stinted  of  life,  he  sees  the  end  of  it, 
and  is  often  pointing  to  the  grave: 

Remember,  when  the  race  is 
ended,  and  the  play  either  won  or 
lost,  and  ye  are  in  the  utmost  circle 
and  border  of  time,  and  shall  put 
your  foot  within  .the  march  of 
e^ternity,  and  all  your  good  things 
of  this  short  night-dream  shall 
seem  to  you  like  the  ashes  of  a 
bleeze  of  thorns  or  straw,  and  your 
poor  soul  shall  be  crying,  "Lodging, 
lodging,  for  God's  sake!"  then  shall 
your  soul  be  more  glad  at  one  of 
your  Lord's  lovely  and  homely 
smiles  than  if  ye  had  the  charters 
of  three  worlds  for  all  eternity. 

But  he  can  comfort  as  well  as  warn. 
As  a  comforter  Samuel  Rutherford 
must  have  been  accounted  great: 

Christ  was  death's  Cautioner, 
who  gave  His  word  to  come  and 
loose  all  the  clay-pawns,  and  set 
them  at  his  own  right  hand;  and 
our  Cautioner,  Christ,  hath  an  act 
of  law-surety  upon  death,  to  render- 
back  his  captives.  And  that  Lord 
Jesus,  who  knoweth  the  turnings^ 
and  windings  that  are  in  that  black 
trance  of  death,  hath  numbered  all 
the  steps  of  the  stair  up  to  heaven. 
He  knoweth  how  long  the  turnpike 
is,  or  how  many  pair  of  stairs  high 
It  is;  for  He  ascended  that  way 
Himself:  "I  was  dead  and  am 
alive."    And  now  He  liveth  at  the- 
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right  hand  of  God,  and  His  gar- 
ments have  not  so  much  as  the 
smell  of  death. 


Not  always  was  Samuel  Rutherford 
uplifted.  Sometimes  his  prison  was 
really  a  prison  and  his  sorrows  like 
lead.  To  conclude:  where,  in  the  lit- 
erature of  faith,  shall  we  find  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Christian  more  sweet- 
ly and  plaintively  uttered  than  in  these 
sentences? 


A  little  of  God  would  make  my 
soul  bankfull.  Oh  that  I  had  but 
Christ's  odd  ofie-fallings;  that  He 
would  let  but  the  meanest  of  His 
love-rays  and  love-beams  fall  from 
Him  so  as  I  might  gather  and  carry 
them  with  me!  I  would  not  be  ill 
to  please  with  Christ,  and  vailed 
vision  of  Christ;  neither  would  I  be 
dainty  in  seeing  and  enjoying  of 
Him:  a  kiss  of  Christ  blown  over 
His  shoulder,  the  parings  and 
crumbs  of  glory  that  fall  under  His 
table  in  heaven,  a  shower  like  a 
thin  May-mist  of  His  love,  would 
make  me  green,  and  sappy,  and  joy- 
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ful,  till  the  summer-sun  of  an  eter- 
nal glory  break  up. 

The  summer-sun  of  earthly  liberty 
broke  first  on  Samuel  Rutherford.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  great  man  in  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  was  sent  up  to 
the  Westminister  Assembly  in  1643. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  again  in 
disfavor,  and  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Parliament  in  Edinburgh  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  His  enemies 
were  too  late.  He  replied  that  he  had 
already  got  a  summons  to  a  higher 
tribunal;  and  he  added,  with  one  of  his 
touches  of  humor,  "ere  your  day  ar- 
rive, I  will  be  where  few  kings  and 
great  folks  come."  Yet  there  were 
great  folk  who  had  been  taking  knowl- 
edge of  him  that  he  would  soon  be  with 
his  Master.  When  the  Parliament  vot- 
ed that  he  should  not  die  in  St.  An- 
drews, where  his  last  days  had  been 
spent.  Lord  Burleigh  rose  and  said,  "Ye 
cannot  vote  him  out  of  heaven."  So 
passed  this  servant  of  God,  and  little 
master  of  English. 


THE  MOAT. 

Around  this  lichened  home  of  hoary  peace, 

Invulnerable  in  its  glassy  moat, 

A  breath  of  ghostly  summers  seems  to  float 
And  murmur  'mid  the  immemorial  trees. 
The  tender  slopes,  where  cattle  browse  at  ease, 

Swell  softly,  like  a  pigeon's  emerald  throat; 

And  self -oblivious  Time  forgets  to  note 
The  flight  of  velvet-footed  centuries. 


The  golden  sunshine,  netted  in  the  close, 
Sleeps  indolently  by  the  Yew's  slow  shade; 
Still,  as  some  relic  an  old  master  made, 
The  jewelled  peacock's  rich  enamel    glows. 
And  on  yon  mossy  wall  that  youthful  rose 
Blooms  like  a  rose  which  never  means  to  fade. 

Mathilde  Blind. 
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PESSIMISM  AND  TRAGEDY. 


It  has  become  a  commonplace  of  liter- 
ary history  that  just  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  the  sixteenth 
century  was  passing  over  into  the  sev- 
enteenth, Shakespeare  fell  into  a  mood 
of  despondency  and  pessimism,  of 
which  his  four  great  tragedies  (among 
other  things)  are  the  outcome  and  the 
evidence.  The  theory  is  plausible,  and 
I  do  not  seriously  impugn  it;  but  I  sug- 
gest that  the  evidence  must  be  sought, 
not  in  the  great  tragedies,  but  in  the 
"other  things."  I  wish  to  examine  into 
the  assumption  that  the  writing  of 
tragedy  necessarily  implies  a  pessimis- 
tic philosophy,  or  even  a  pessimistic 
mood;  glancing,  too,  at  the  cognate  as- 
sumption that  tragedy  is  intended  to 
beget,  or  does  necessarily  beget,  a  pes- 
simistic mood  in  the  spectator  or  read- 
er. Many  people  will  reject  these  as- 
sumptions at  the  first  glance,  and 
sceptically  inquire  where  they  pass 
current.  I  answer:  on  every  hand  in 
the  criticism  of  the  day.  Whosoever 
deals  with  a  tragic  theme  in  fiction  or 
drama  is  at  once  written  down  a  pes- 
simist, while  his  work  is  characterized 
in  a  stereotyped  set  of  adjectives  of 
which  "morbid"  is  the  least  denuncia- 
tory. There  is  a  danger,  not  only  to 
literature,  but  to  sound  sense  and 
manliness  of  spirit,  in  this  hectic  op- 
timism. Had  it  prevailed  in  the  great 
ages    of    literature    it    would     have 


crushed,  not  only  the  noblest,  but 
many  of  the  most  stimulating  and  in- 
spiring, utterances  of  the  mind  of  man. 
My  contention  is— to  put  it  briefly  and 
at  once— that  tragedy  is  not  necessarily 
an  expression  of  personal  gloom,  any 
more  than  comedy  is  necessarily  an 
ebullition  of  personal  gaiety,  and  that 
a  work  of  imagination  makes  for  op- 
timism or  pessimism  in  the  reader,  not 
in  virtue  of  the  gaiety  or  gloom  of  its 
story,  but  rather  in  virtue  of  its  inher- 
ent vitality  or  lack  of  vitality,  the 
bracing  or  "lowering"  quality  of  the 
spirit  which  animates  it. 

My  main  examples  shall  be  chosen 
from  modern  fiction;  but  before  pass- 
ing on  to  them,  let  us  return  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Shakespeare.  The  current  di- 
vision of  his  life  into  periods  of  youth- 
ful happiness,  gathering  gloom,  black 
pessimism,  and  serenity  regained,  is 
useful  as  a  mnemonic  device  for  ex- 
amination purposes.  It  has  this  in  its 
favor,  too,  that  Shakespeare,  like  other 
men,  did  actually  grow  a  year  older 
with  every  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  that  passed  over  his  head. 
Yet,  again,  there  was  a  period  in  his 
life  (probably  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century),  when  he  went 
out  of  his  way,  as  it  were,  to  write  an 
ugly  and  bitter  play  like  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  and  to  collaborate,  at  least, 
in  "Timon  of  Athens."      Here  it  was 
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not  the  artist  in  him  that  spoke,  and 
still  less  (we  may  say  with  tolerable 
certainty)  the  acute  theatrical  caterer. 
It  was  not  the  craving  for  beauty, 
whether  in  its  joyous  or  its  terrible  as- 
pect, that  impelled  him  to  write 
"Troilus  and  Cressida."  He  can 
scarcely  have  expected  the  play  to  be 
popular,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not.  He  simply 
used  the  theme  as  a  sort  of  receptacle 
into  which  to  pour  (along  with  great 
accumulation  of  abstract  thought)  a 
splenetic  and  despondent  humor  which 
we  may,  if  we  please,  call  pessimism. 
Here,  then,  where  it  is  not  the  artist 
but  the  thinker  that  finds  utterance— 
where  he  does  not  obey,  but  rather 
flouts,  his  instinct  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity—we may  admit  that  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  period  of  gloom  in  his  soul, 
a  misanthropic  mood.  Further  evi- 
dence may  be  found,  i>erhaps,  where 
he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  charac- 
ters (such  as  the  Duke  in  "Measure  for 
Measure")  expressions  of  world- weari- 
ness stronger  and  more  heartfelt,  it 
would  seem,  than  the  situation  de- 
mands. But  among  such  expressions 
it  would  be  wrong  to  include  (for  ex- 
ample) the  pessimistic  utterances  in 
"King  Lear."  They  are,  if  not  in  all 
cases  essential  to  the  given  character, 
at  any  rate  essential  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  drama. 

It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  Shake- 
speare is  the  inspired  artist  He 
has  seized  upon  a  theme  of  which 
gloom  and  terror  are  the  imperative 
conditions.  He  is  enamored  of  the 
beauty  of  tempest  and  desolation,  and 
he  paints  a  Titanic  picture,  kept  sedu- 
lously in  tone.  But  to  conclude,  either 
from  his  choice  or  his  treatment  of  the 
subject,  that  his  own  personal  mood 
was  murky  and  tempestuous,  is  to 
commit  a  sheer  psychological  inconse- 
quence. Ask  any  artist  who  is  capable 
of  tragedy  at  all,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  he 
will  tell    you    that    his    finest  effects 


have   been   achieved   in    the   happiest 
moments  of  his  happiest  years. 

Now  look  at  the  matter  from  anoth- 
er point  of  view.  Shakespeare  com- 
posed, not  four,  but  five  great  trag- 
edies; and  the  first,  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet," dates,  on  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence, from  the  very  heyday  of  his 
youthful  vigor  and  buoyancy  of  soul. 
Yet  can  anything  be,  in  itself,  more 
pessimistic  than  this  tragedy?  Its 
motto  might  be  chosen  from  "King 
Lear":— 

"As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the 

gods. 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport." 

The  endeavors  of  German  ingenuity 
to  discover  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  as 
much  tragische  Schuld  as  you  might 
"take  upon  a  knife's  point  and  choke 
a  daw  withal"  have  led  to  nothing  but 
ludicrous  failure.  There  is  no  ethical 
or  psychological  necessity  for  the 
tragic  issue  of  the  fable.  By  no  strain 
of  sophistry  can  it  be  made  to  "justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man."  The  lovers 
are  "star-crossed,"  that  is  the  last 
word  of  their  saga.  They  fall  victims, 
partly  to  man's  inhumanity,  mainly  to 
brute  chance.  If  it  were  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  quail  before  the  terrors  of 
his  lot,  who  could  endure  to  live  in  a 
world  where  youth  and  beauty,  passion 
and  innocence,  may  thus  be  hurled  to 
annihilation  by  the  miscarriage  of  a 
letter?  But  age-old  experience  assures 
us  that  if  the  artist  can  make  man's 
lot  seem  moving,  interesting,  above  all, 
beautiful,  his  audience  will  not  shrink 
from  its  terrors.  Nay,  rather,  they  will 
be  heartened  to  play  their  parts  brave- 
ly and  with  a  will  upon  so  fascinating 
a  stage.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
give  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  a  "happy  end- 
ing." They  did  so,  indeed,  in  the  Res- 
toration Theatre,  when  poetry  was  out 
of  fashion,  and  prosaic  sensualism 
ruled  the  roost.  Shakespeare  kept  the 
myth,  as  he   found   it— tragic— not  be- 
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cause  he  was  a  pessimist,  but  because 
he  was  an  artist,  a  beauty-lover,  and 
shrank  from  the  inconceivable  bathos 
of  "Romeo  and  Juliet  Married  and 
Settled."  He  knew  that  death  alone 
can  give  beauty  its  crown  of  immortal- 
ity, and  exalt  it  above  chance  and 
change.  If  it  be  pessimism  to  make 
this  admission,  or  rather  to  state  this 
fact,  then  tragedy  is  indeed  pessimis- 
tic; but,  by  the  same  act  of  definition, 
pessimism  becomes  the  creed  that 
makes  for  resolute,  undaunted,  healthy, 
even  joyous  Ufe  in  a  world  where 
nature,  among  all  her  other  gifts- 
good,  bad  and  indifferent— has  given 
us  the  supreme  gift  of  beauty,  and 
the  power  to  perceive  and  worship 
it.  Pessimist  or  not,  the  man  who 
wrote  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  impresses 
us  as  a  happy  man,  at  peace  with  nat- 
ure and  destiny;  and,  infinitely  sad 
though  it  be,  the  tragedy  has  dashed 
and  daunted  no  human  soul,  but, 
through  the  three  centuries  of  its  be- 
ing, has  made  for  courage,  passion, 
and  the  will  to  live. 

Conversely,  if  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  was  far  from  being  at  peace 
with  nature  and  destiny,  that  man 
was  the  Shakespeare  of  the  "Sonnets." 
Their  tone  Is  querulous  throughout; 
they  record  an  unhappy  and  humiliat- 
ing love-episode;  and  they  abound  in 
pessimistic  utterances  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  away  as  merely 
conventional.  Yet  of  the  two  current 
theories  as  to  their  date,  one  places 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteen- 
nineties,  at  the  very  height  of  the  so- 
called  period  of  youthful  buoyancy; 
the  other  assigns  them  (for  the  most 
part)  to  the  last  years  of  that  decade, 
thus  making  them  exactly  contempora- 
neous with  "As  You  Like  It"  and 
"Twelfth  Night,"  the  most  radiantly 
joyous  creations  of  the  human  spirit. 
Both  theories  are  equally  fatal  to  the 
definite  mapping  out  of  Shakespeare's 
career  into  a  period  of  optimism,  with 


sparkling  comedies  and  robust  his- 
tories for  its  product  and  symptom, 
and  a  period  of  pessimism  uttering  it- 
self in  gloomy  tragedies.  The  soul  is 
not  so  obvious  in  its  processes.  Unless 
we  are  to  deny  the  "Sonnets"  all  bio- 
graphical significance  (and  not  even 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  goes  so  far  as  this),  it 
is  plain  that  Shakespeare  created 
Rosalind  and  Viola,  Touchstone  and 
Sir  Toby,  either  while  he  was  in  the 
very  throes  of  his  unhappy  love-affair, 
or  while  its  Imprint  was  still  fresh  up- 
on his  mind.  And,  if  we  choose  the 
latter  alternative,  we  make  the  period 
of  his  sonnet-melancholy  about  con- 
temporaneous with  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  the  three  Falstaff  plays. 

Shakespeare,  to  sum  up  this  part  of 
my  argument,  was  an  artist  to  whom 
gayety  and  gloom,  optimism  and  pes- 
simism, were  simply  qualities  of  the 
material  he  worked  in,  of  the  colors  on 
his  palette,  all  equally  adaptable  to  the 
one  end  of  his  endeavor,  the  creation 
of  beauty.  No  doubt  he  had  his  moods, 
like  other  men,  and  some  of  them,  at 
all  periods  of  his  life,  seem  to  have 
been  sombre  enough.  Moreover,  as 
time  went  on,  he  developed  a  keener 
eye  for  the  profound  spiritual  beauties 
of  tragedy,  and  cared  less  for  the 
arabesques  of  comedy,  the  pageant- 
frescoes  of  history.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth," 
"Othello"  and  "Lear,"  either  expressed 
a  personal  disgust  for  life  or  were  in- 
tended to  beget,  or  did  beget,  any  such 
disgust  in  others.  We  may  rather  as- 
sert that  the  mind  which  gave  birth  to 
these  plays  must  have  been  in  its  full 
flush  of  healthy  activity.  When  bitter- 
ness did,  get  the  upper  hand,  as  In 
"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  it  ousted  the 
creative  energy;  and  Shakespeare, 
while  still  a  profound  intelligence, 
ceased  for  the  nonce  to  be  a  master 
artist. 

The    robust   age    of    Elizabeth    and 
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James  neither  feared  life,  nor  feared 
the  fear  of  life.  It  is  the  latter  emo 
tion  which  current  criticism  carries  to 
a  morbid  pitch.  Not  consciously,  per- 
haps, but  none  the  less  insistently,  it 
demands  the  banishment  of  tragedy 
from  the  domain  of  modern  art. 
Melodramas  of  cape  and  sword  are  all 
very  well;  massacres  and  blood-baths 
in  the  borderlands  of  barbarism  are  ex- 
cellent material  for  literature;  but  it 
is  rank  pessimism  to  allege  that  every- 
day middle-class  life  in  a  civilized 
country  can  ever  present  conjunctures 
incapable  of  a  "happy,"  or  at  worst  a 
tenderly  sentimental,  solution.  I  am 
far  from  denying  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  pessimistic  fiction  abroad  in  the 
world;  but  pessimistic  fiction  is  not  all 
tragic,  and  still  less  is  all  tragic  fiction 
pessimistic.  The  only  rational  defini- 
tion of  a  pessimistic  novel  or  play  is 
one  that  tends  to  discourage  the  read- 
er, to  put  him  out  of  conceit  of  life,  to 
damp  his  ardor,  to  lower  his  vitality. 
But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  effect  of 
tragedy,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
Whatever  the  precise  operation  which 
Aristotle  understand  by  his  katharsis 
of  the  emotions,  he  evidently  con- 
ceived it  as  a  beneficial,  an  invigorat- 
ing process;  and  invigoration  may  be 
gained  from  the  tragedy  of  to-day  no 
less  than  from  that  of  twenty-five 
centuries  ago.  The  old  physiological 
conception  of  "spirits"  as  a  sort  of 
vital  essence  permeating  the  frame, 
may  conveniently  be  transferred  to  im- 
aginative literature.  There  are  books 
in  which  the  "spirits"  are  high  and  in- 
tense, others  in  which  the  "spirits"  are 
low  and  flagging;  and  the  line  of  cleav- 
age between  books  of  high  "spirits" 
and  books  of  low  "spirits"  is  very  far 
from  coinciding  with  the  line  of  cleav- 
age between  "sad"  books  and  "happy" 
books. 

This  distinction  is  illustrated  by  two 
recent  books  of  remarkable  power,  the 
one  gloomy  throughout,  the  other  pain- 


ful in  its  conclusion,  but  both,  to  my 
thinking,  placed  far  above  the  reproach 
of  pessimism  by  the  inherent  vitality, 
the  love  of  life,  even  in  its  darkest  as- 
pects, which  animates  every  page.  I 
mean  "Gosta  Berling's  Saga,"  translat- 
ed from  the  Swedish  of  Selma  Lagerlof 
by  Miss  Lillie  Tudeer,  and  "The  Open 
Question,"  by  C.  E.  Raimond  (Miss 
Elizabeth  Robins). 

"Gosta  Berling's  Saga"  is  not  a  novel, 
but  rather  the  history  of  a  country- 
side, a  whole  district  in  the  Swedish 
province  of  Varmland.  Each  chapter 
sets  forth  a  distinct  episode  in  the 
primitive,  violent,  semi-barbarous  life 
of  this  region  of  forest,  lake,  and  iron- 
foundry.  The  stories  are  placed  some- 
where in  the  eighteen-twenties;  but, 
save  for  the  fact  that  at  one  point 
Gosta  Berling  throws  a  copy  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  "Corinne"  down  the 
throat  of  a  wolf  which  is  clambering 
upon  his  sledge,  there  is  not  a  trait  in 
them  that  might  not  quite  plausibly  be 
thrown  back  to  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century.  Gosta  Berling,  a  dis- 
frocked priest,  a  man  of  gigantic  phys- 
ical and  mental  prowess,  equally  ad- 
dicted to  excesses  of  debauchery  and 
excesses  of  sentiment,  is  the  central 
figure  in  some  of  the  episodes,  and 
plays  a  certain  part  in  all.  One  cannot 
but  imagine  (though  on  this  point  I 
have  no  knowledge)  that  he  must  be 
an  actual  hero  of  local  legend,  magni- 
fied and  Byronized  in  the  author's  im- 
agination. Almost  without  exception, 
the  stories  grouped  around  him  are 
melancholy.  They  tell  of  social  preju- 
dice and  barbarism,  of  physical  brutal- 
ity, of  love  hopelessly  misplaced,  of 
cruel  chances,  of  purposeless  sacrifices, 
of  "Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand 
in  hand  The  downward  slope  to  death." 
The  writer  has  a  diabolical  art  of  kind- 
ling our  warm  sympathy  for  some  ten- 
der, or  noble,  or  passionate  woman— 
a  Countess  Elizabeth,  a  Marienne  Sin- 
claire,  or  an  Anna  Stjarnhok — only  to 
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plunge  her  in  a  few  pages  into  the 
blaeliest  misery.  Sometimes  the  sit- 
uations in  which  she  deals  belong  to  a 
high  order  of  romantic  melodrama; 
sometimes  (in  the  case  of  Marienne  Sin- 
claire,  for  instance)  they  pass  into  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  tragedy.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  a  point  of  clear  and  steady 
light  in  the  murky  atmosphere.  Least 
of  all  does'Gosta  Berling  himself  pro- 
vide such  a  luminous  centre.  He  is  the 
most  unreal  character  in  the  book  (a 
fact  which  strengthens  the  supposition 
that  he  is  imposed  on  the  writer's  im- 
agination from  without,  not  created 
from  within);  and  both  in  his  strength 
and  his  weakness  he  is  almost  always 
maleficent.  So  far  as  its  matter  goes, 
then,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a 
sadder  book  than  "Gosta  Berling's 
Saga."  But  its  spirit,  its  "spirits,"  ren- 
der it  the  reverse  of  depressing.  The 
writer  loves  intensely,  she  revels  and 
glories  in  the  life  she  is  describing. 
She  is  not  blind  to  its  barbarisms;  her 
personal  point  of  view  is  not  inhuman; 
but  her  delight  in  the  sheer  vigor,  the 
rough-hewn  individuality  of  the  char- 
acters of  her  myth-cycle,  is  everywhere 
keen  and  infectious.  She  projects  them 
with  an  energy  that  carries  all  before 
it.  She  never  wavers  in  her  faith  that 
life  was  eminently  worth  living  in  her 
(real  or  imaginary)  Vllrmland  of  seven- 
ty years  ago;  and  she  leaves  the  reader, 
for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  fascinated 
by  the  spectacle  of  all  this  primitive 
vitality. 

Two  very  dissimilar  books  have  been 
recalled  to  my  mind  by  "Gosta  Berl- 
ing's Saga."  The  first,  "Wuthering 
Heights,"  is  a  still  more  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  preponderance  of  "spirit" 
over  "matter,"  in  determining  the  ulti- 
mate impression  which  a  book  leaves 
upon  the  reader's  mind.  I  am  no  dev- 
otee of  "Wuthering  Heights,"  I  think 
there  is  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  not  to 
say  affectation,  in  some  of  the  worship 
which  has  lately  been  paid  to  it.    But 


I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  strenuous, 
ardent  spirit  which  informs  it,  and 
places  one  of  the  gloomiest  books  ever 
written  outside  the  circle  of  pessimistic 
literature.  "Gosta  Berling's  Saga,"  in- 
deed, is  a  thing  of  light  and  color  in 
comparison  with  the  chill  unbroken 
gray,  the  more  than  Icelandic  desola- 
tion, of  Emily  Bronte's  saga  of  the 
Yorkshire  moors.  The  two  books  have 
but  two  things  in  common:  the  tech- 
nical inexpertness  (puerility  one  might 
almost  say)  of  the  writers,  and  their 
unwavering  conviction  that  to  live  pas- 
sionately, even  if  it  be  to  suffer  intense- 
ly, is  the  one  great  boon  to  be  demand- 
ed of  fate.  The  second  book  which  I 
am  tempted  to  compare  and  contrast 
with  "Gosta  Berling's  Saga,"  is  Herr 
Sudermann's  "Regina  (Der  Katzen- 
steg)."  Here  the  external  resem- 
blances are  striking.  The  German  nov- 
elist, like  the  Swedish,  tells  a  tale  of 
barbarism  and  violence,  placing  it  in 
a  remote  country  district,  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
So  far  as  its  matter  goes,  the  tale  of 
Boleslav  von  Schranden  might  quite 
well  take  a  place  among  the  episodes 
of  "Gosta  Berling's  Saga."  But  how 
different  is  the  spirit  of  the  two  writ- 
ers! Herr  Sudermann  is  not  conscious- 
ly and  deliberately  pessimistic;  but  his 
apparent  acquiescence  in  the  mon- 
strous wickedness  and  injustice  he  sets 
forth,  leaves  us  utterly  depressed  and 
nauseated.  It  is  not  the  wickedness  of 
one  man,  a  Richard  or  an  lago,  nor 
even  of  a  group  of  individuals,  such  as 
Edmund,  Goneril  and  Regan.  It  is  the 
blind,  and  brutal,  and  deliberately-sus- 
tained cruelty  of  a  whole  civilized  com- 
munity, headed  by  their  benevolent 
pastor.  There  is  not  a  ray  of  light  in 
the  book;  not  a  single  man  or  woman, 
not  even  the  victim  himself,  rises  up  in 
rebellion  and  cries,  "We  are  men,  not 
fiends;  why  make  a  hell  of  the  earth?" 
The  author  does  not  precisely  admire 
the  idiotic-diabolic  perversions  of  "pat- 
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triotism"  which,  he  depicts,  but  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  does  he  make 
any  valid  protest  against  them,  or 
show  them  in  their  true  perspective. 
He  and  his  hero  are  alike  under  the 
spell  of  the  nightmare;  they  groan 
under  it,  but  they  cannot  shake  it  off. 
If  Prussian  "patriotism"  in  1814  was 
the  hideous  lunacy  which  Herr  Suder- 
mann  portrays,  he  had,  of  course,  a 
perfect  right  to  take  it  as  the  motive  of 
a  tragic  story.  But  it  was  a  fault  in 
art  to  immure  himself  and  the  reader 
in  the  madhouse,  and  allow  no  out- 
look, even  for  a  moment,  upon  the  hori- 
zon of  sane  humanity.  It  is  this  dull 
acquiescence  in  evil  arising  from  sheer 
unreason,  that  leads  me  to  regard 
"Regina,"  in  contradistinction  to  "Gos- 
ta  Berling's  Saga,"  as  a  depressing, 
a  "lowering,"  a  pessimistic  book. 

We  come  now  to  "The  Open  Ques- 
tion," a  book  which  has  been  classed 
by  many  critics  as  a  typical  example  of 
"Pessimism  in  Fiction."  That  is  the 
title  of  a  leading  article  in  Literature 
(December  3d,  1898),  in  which  the  writ- 
er takes  "The  Open  Question"  as  his 
text  for  a  disquisition  upon  the  "sin- 
cerity, gravity,  and  reasoned  convic- 
tion" of  the  modem  pessimistic  writer, 
contrasted  with  the  mere  modish  af- 
fectation of  the  Wertherism  and  Byron- 
ism  from  which  our  grandfathers 
suffered.  "With  the  exception  of  'The 
Open  Question,'  "  says  a  writer  in  the, 
Globe,  "it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pop- 
ular pessimistic  or  hopeless  novel  of 
1898."  Several  other  writers  have  in 
the  same  way  assumed,  as  a  matter  be- 
yond discussion,  the  pessimistic  inten- 
tion and  effect  of  Miss  Robins'  story. 
One  could  scarcely  desire  a  better  ex- 
ample of  that  confusion  between  tragic 
art  and  pessimistic  art  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper. 

On  the  very-titie  page  of  her  book  the 
authoress  gives  a  clue  to  her  design. 
She  is  going  to  tell  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Temperaments,"  to  narrate  the  conflict 


between  a  nature    of    optimistic  and  a 
nature  of   pessimistic   bias.    The  con- 
flict ends  tragically,  because,  under  the 
particular  circumstances  stated,  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  Doubt  should  be 
stronger  than  Faith.    Miss  Robins  has 
handicapped  optimism  heavily— handi- 
capped it  with  the   doubt   that  besets 
consanguineous    marriages,     and    the 
fear  that  is  engendered   by   the  word 
"consumption."    But  why  has  she  done 
so?    Not,  surely,  in  the  cause  of  pessi- 
mism, but  to  make  the  dauntless  opti- 
mism of  Valeria  Gano  stand  forth  the 
more  vividly.    If  one  wanted  to  write 
a  pessimistic    parable,    to   depreciate 
life,  to  indict  Nature,   'how   illogical  it 
would  be  to  make  the   story   hinge  on 
consanguineous     marriage     and     con- 
sumption!   These  are  trivial  accidents 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  The  happiness 
of  the  species  is  not  bound  up  in  the 
marriage  of  cousins,  and  consumption, 
even  if  science  should  fail  to  eradicate 
it,   affect?   but  a   small   proportion  of 
mankind.      Your    true    pessimist— Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  for  instance,  who  is  a 
stem  logician  as  well  as  a  great  poet- 
lays    little  or  no  stress    on  such    acci- 
dents.   He  goes  straight  at  Nature,  in 
its  normal,  typical  phases,  and  he  says, 
"Nature  is  cruel;   let  us    not  reinforce 
her  cruelties  by  barbarous   social  ordi- 
nances." If  Miss  Robins  had  wanted  to 
take  up    the    parable    against  nature 
(and  that  is  the  only  real  pessimism), 
she  would  carefully    have  eliminated 
all    accidental    barriers    between    her 
hero  and  heroine,    and    brought  them 
to    misery— probably     not     to   death- 
through    the  sheer  operation  of    uni- 
versal    forces.    As    it    is,     she    care- 
fully   raised    the    aforesaid    barriers 
between  them  in    order  to  throw  into 
shai-per  contrast  the  two  antagonistic 
temperaments  engaged  in  "the  duel  of 
sex,"  and  to  enable  Val  to  prove  to  the 
uttermost   her   irrepressible   optimism. 
"In  the  reproof  of  ctiance  lies  the  true 
proof  of"— optimism.    Life  in  its  high- 
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est  patency  is  so  sweet  to  Val  that  she 
will  not  be  baulked  of  it  by  inauspi- 
cious stars.  She  will  brave  death  rather 
than  forego  life;  and  having,  as  it  were, 
challenged  fate,  she  Is  too  loyal  to  her 
husband  and  to  her  word  to  shrink 
from  fulfilling  the  compact  she  herself 
proposed.  "We  Ganos,"  she  says,  "are 
honest  people;  we'll  play  fair."  Even 
to  the  end  she  is  not  personally  in- 
fected by  Ethan's  pessimism.  Almost 
her  last  word  is  a  word  of  passionate 
protest  against  it.  But  she  holds  death 
preferable  to  a  life  of  disloyalty  and 
shrinking  compromise.  That  may  be 
pessimism  by  "crowner's  'quest  law;" 
in  the  case  of  Juliet— surely  a  leading 
case  in  the  courts  of  literature— we  call 
it  heroism. 

But  if  the  scheme  of  the  story  were 
far  more  pessimistic  than  it  really  is, 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  book  would 
still  be  invigorating  (to  my  sense)  in 
virtue  of  the  intense  vitality  of  its  two 
leading  personages^a  vitality  which  in 
the  grandmother  is  resolute  and  stoi- 
cal, in  the  granddaughter  radiant  and 
joyous.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Gano,  since  its  ex- 
traordinary vigor  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  "The  author,"  says  the  article 
in  Literature  above  cited,  "has  a  catho- 
lic sympathy  with  the  most  strongly 
conflicting  temperaments,  and  the 
finest  of  her  portraits  is  not  that  of 
either  of  her  two  morbid  and  creedless 
protagonists,  but  that  of  their  em- 
inently healthy  and  sternly  orthodox 
old  kinswoman,  whose  virtues  and 
foibles  have  alike  been  treated  with 
singular  insight  and  tenderness." 
Nevertheless,  so  much  for  Mi's  Gano, 
who  dominates  the  whole  book  until, 
on  her  deathbed,  she  draws  the 
sheet  over  her  face  to  hide  the 
suffering  which  throughout  her  life, 
as  Val  says,  "she  would  never 
let  any  one  see."  But  what  now,  of 
Val  herself,  that  "morbid  and  creedless 
protagonist,"     that      "miserable     self- 


tormentor?"  We  follow  her  from  her 
early  childhood  to  her  death,  and  to  my 
thinking  there  are  few  happier  lives  re- 
counted in  fiction  than  that  of  this 
"miserable"  personage.  She  is  a  tur- 
bulent and  rather  naughty  child,  who 
extracts  a  fierce  satisfaction  from  her 
year-long  feud  with  her  grandmother, 
and  a  tender  joy  from  her  comradeship 
with  her  father.  How  subtle  and  how 
delightful  is  her  amazement  on  finding 
that  her  father,  whom  she  has  always 
regarded  as  a  fellow- victim  to  her 
grandmother's  tyranny,  in  reality  re- 
joices with  a  great  joy  in  his  mother's 
Spartan  magnanimity.  Through  the 
dreams  of  her  eager  girlhood  we  follow 
Val  step  by  step — all  visions  of  trium- 
phant, insatiate  idealism.  Then  comes 
the  admirable  scene,  in  which  she 
realizes  that  she  is  not  beautiful;  but 
even  in  that  hour  of  anguish  her  spirit 
rebounds.  Her  playfellow,  Jerry  Ot- 
way,  calls  over  the  fence  to  suggest  a 
fishing  expedition  to  Bentley's  Pond:— 

Val  wavered.  She  might  fish  even 
if  she  was  ugly.  In  fact,  as  she  came 
to  think  of  it,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
things  left  to  do— that,  and  disobeying 
Gran'ma.  .  .  A  sense  of  returning 
life  came  warmly  over  her.  She  could 
still  fish.  Fishing  alone  was  a  career. 
She  had  a  panoramic  glimpse  of  herself 
through  the  future  years  .  .  .  fishing 
forever  and  ever,  her  head  tied  up  in  a 
veil.  She  planted  a  Tam  o'  Shanter  on 
her  wind-blown  hair,  thinking:  "I 
won't  begin  with  a  veil  to-day.  I  don't 
mind  Jerry— he's  ugly  too." 

This  instant  reaction  is  absolutely 
typical  of  Val's  character  throughout. 
Very  poetically  conceived  is  the  in- 
cident of  Val's  first  meeting  with 
Ethan,  as  she  holds  aloft  the  great 
lantern  to  light  him  up  the  broken 
steps  of  the  old  family  home:— 

Young  Gano  looked  at  her  with  quick 
realization  of  the  eager,  buoyant  atti- 
tude, the  uplifted  face,  on  which  the 
strong  light  streamed,  the  wide  earnest 
outlook  of  eyes,  vrith  so  much  more  in 
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them  of  question  than  of  welcome, 
they  might  have  been  accustomed  to 
sweeping  far  horizons  from  the  watch- 
towers  of  the  world.  An  infinitesimal 
pause,  and  then:  "How  do  you  do, 
America?"  he  said,  smiling,  and  tooli 
his  cousin's  hand.  Val  felt  instantly 
he  was  laughing  at  her  for  a  liind  of 
travesty  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World.  She  drew  back  quiclily,  lower- 
ing the  lantern. 

When  It  appears  that  Ethan  shrinks 
from  the  touch  of  a  mullein  leaf  and  of 
everything  else  of  a  velvety  texture, 
Val's  remark  is,  "I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
any  fine  feelings.  I  like  everything." 
She  has  a  bitter  disappointment  when 
Ethan  pays  no  heed  to  her  singing,  and 
does  not  realize  the  quality  of  her 
voice;  but 

The  next  day,  scarce  well  begun,  be- 
held him  on  the  way  to  a  discovery 
that  he  kept  on  making  for  years: 
while  you  were  occupied  in  realizing 
that  Val  Gano  was  hurt  or  disap- 
pointed, she  was  apparently  getting 
over  it  with  such  despatch  that,  as  you 
approached  with  suitable  looks  of  sym- 
pathy, lo!  she  would  advance  to  meet 
your  condolence  with  banners  flying 
and  trumpets  blaring,  so  to  speak,  o- 
bliging  you  hurriedly  to  readjust  your 
expression,  in  order  fitly  to  greet  a 
person  so  entirely  pleased  with  the 
course  of  affairs.  But  to  think  Val 
miraculously  expeditious  in  "getting 
over  things"  was  hardly  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  She  did  not  get 
over  disappointments;  she  remodelled 
them  in  her  imagination  till  they  were 
strokes  of  luck  in  disguise,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  stepping  stones  to  some 
dazzling  victory. 

This  analysis  is  amply  borne  out  in 
action.  Val's  spirit  is  absolutely  in- 
compressible. As  I  turn  the  pages  of 
the  book  I  find  her  invariably  and  in- 
cessantly "coming  up  smiling"  after  . 
some  disappointment  or  misfortune, 
small  or  great  I  cull  at  random  a  few 
typical  traits:-' 

"What's  the  .real  matter?"  Ethan  re- 
peated. "I  thought  you  were  always 
happy."    "Happy!"  she  said,  making  a 


gallant  effort  to  recover  her  usual 
manner.  "Well,  it's  nobody's  fault  if  I 
am."  "Now  that  I  come  to  look  at  you, 
I  believe  you  are  happy  all  the  same.'* 
"Course  I  am;  but  it's  only  because  I 
was  born  that  way  and  can't  get  out  of 
the  habit." 

*»*  ***  *** 
"Why  do  you  think  so  much?"  Emmy 
said  to  Ethan.  "Heaven  forfend!  I 
never  think."  "Oh  yes  you  do — unless 
Val's  here.  Grandma  has  often  said,'* 
she  continued,  with  her  little  air  of 
superiority,  "no  one  can  think  when 
Val's  in  the  room."  "Ah!"  said  Ethan 
to  himself,  "that's  at  the  bottom  of  my 
affection  for  Val." 

"What  do  you  do,  little  cousin,  when 
you  want  to  kill  time?"  She  glanced' 
over  her  shoulder  with  sudden  gravity. 
"Do  you  know,  I  think  to  'kill  time'  is 
the  most  hideous,  murderous  phrase  in 
the  language.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  use 
it."  "What  do  you  propose  as  a  sub- 
stitute?" "Just  remembering  how  little 
time  there  is  for  all  there  is  to  do  with 
it."  "Ah,  yes,"  Ethan  said.  "But  sup- 
pose you  haven't  got  a  mission?  Sup- 
pose nobody  and  nothing  has  any  par- 
ticular need  of  you?"  "Oh,  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  missions  and  needs.  I  was 
just  thinking  of  how  much  there  was 
to  see  and— to— to  feel— to  iind  out 
ahout!  Enough  to  last  a  million  years, 
and  we  aren't  given  (in  this  life)  a 
hundred."  Gloom  settled  down  upon 
her  face.  "I  think  it's  simply  awful 
that  we're  allowed  so  little  time.  Even 
elephants  and  ravens  are  better  off." 
♦        **         ***         ««* 

She  pressed  her  hands  together,  and 
her  face,  yes,  it  was  like  a  lamp  in  the 
gathering  gloom.  "I  wonder  what 
you'll  do  with  your  life?"  said  the  man, 
with  something  very  tender  in  the  low 
voice.  "Do  with  it?  I  shall  love  it  so, 
it  will  have  to  be  good  to  me.  I  shall 
sing,  and  I  shall  travel-go  everywhere, 
do  everything.  I  mustn't  miss  a  single 
thing— oh  dear  no!  not  a  single,  single 
thing!" 

A  little  further  on,  this  "miserable 
self -tormentor,"  this  "morbid  and 
creedless"  being,  rebels  violently 
against  the  idea,  to  her  monstrous  and 
inconceivable,  that  the  grave  ends  all, 
and  that  the  wells  of  life,   which  she 
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feels  to  be  inexhaustible,  can  ever  run 
dry.  Her  optimism  is  not  that  which 
resolutely  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
business.  She  is  literally  and  unalter- 
ably iD)  love  with  life,  with  its  agonies 
as  well  as  its  raptures.  She  heaps  con- 
tempt on  the  poets  who  moan  and 
groan  over  the  curse  of  existence  and 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  One  of 
them— James  Shirley— she  does  not 
seem  to  have  heard  of,  else  I  am  sure 
she  would  have  contradicted  flatly  the 
first  lines  of  his  famous  song,  and 
averred  to  the  last,  even  as  she  sailed 
away  into  the  sunset,  that  "The  glories 
of  our  blood  and  state  are  not  shadows 
but  substantial  things." 

Abstract  beauty  and  psychological 
probability  (given  Ethan's  character 
and  family  circumstances)  demanded 
that  "The  Open  Question"  should  come 
to  a  tragic  close;  but  how  any  reader 
can  find  in  the  story  of  Sarah  Gano  and 
her  granddaughter  a  pessimistic  design 
or  a  pessimistic  moral  passes  my  com- 
prehension. The  booli  assumes,  indeed, 
a  grave  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
marriage  between  cousins,  and  es- 
pecially between  those  in  whose  family 
there  runs  a  consumptive  strain.  But 
it  neither  creates  nor  exaggerates  this 
doubt.  And  surely  that  is  a  very  crazy 
optimism  which  thinks  the  value  of 
life  at  large  bound  up  in  the  question 
whether  cousins  and  consumptives 
may  marry  undismayed. 

A  final  word  to  guard  against  miscon- 
struction. In  using  the  phrase  "the 
reproach  of  pessimism,"  I  speak  the 
language  of  the  adversary,  not  my 
own.  Pessimism  is  a  point  of  view  like 
another,  and  it  matters  little  from 
what  point  of  view  the  artist  envisages 
life,  so  long  as  he  looks  at  it  with  the 
eye  of  genius.  Mr.  Hardy's  "Jude  the 
Obscure,"  for  example,  is  surely  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  novels,  though 
it  might  have  been  written  by  Schopen- 
hauer had  Schopenhauer  been,  like  Mr. 
Hardy,  a  creative  spirit.  Again,  if  "The 


Open  Question"  were  indeed  a  pessi- 
mistic book,  it  might  be  none  the  worse, 
nay,  all  the  better,  as  a  work  of  art. 
My  only  reason  for  impugning  the 
current  classification  is  that  it  does 
not  happen  to  tally  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Even  the  least  sympathetic 
form  of  pessimism— the  French  pessi- 
mism of  sated  sensuality— has  produced 
some  works  of  genius  without  which 
the  world  would  be  sensibly  the  poorer. 
The  higher  or  philosophic  pessimism 
is  to  my  thinking  logically  irrefutable; 
psychologically,  in  the  present  stage  of 
human  evolution,  almost  Irrelevant. 
There  is  a;ll  the  less  reason,  then,  why 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist 
should  rise  up  in  anus  against  all  ar- 
tistic criticism  of  life  from  that  stand- 
point. And  as  a  matter  of  experience 
(to  amplify  the  position  previously- 
taken  up)  books  which  are  openly 
pessimistic  are  not  always  the  most 
"lowering"  in  their  effect.  No  one  can 
accuse  Mr.  Meredith  of  pessimism, 
which  he  has  laughed  out  of  court  a 
hundred  times.  For  instance,  in  his 
sonnet  on  "The  Spirit  of  Shakes- 
peare:"— 

How  smiles  he  at  a  generation  ranked 
In   gloomy  noddings   over  life!    They 

pass. 
Not   he    to    feed    upon  a  breast  un- 

thanked. 
Or  eye  a  beauteous  face  in   a  cracked 

glass. 

Yet  there  are  books  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
which  I  for  one  (but  in  this  I  am  far 
from  singular),  would  not  re-read  for 
a  large  reward,  so  dispiriting  is  their 
effect  upon  me.  "The  Ordeal  of  Rich- 
ard Feverel,"  for  instance,  is  a  great 
book,  and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  ad- 
miration for  it;  but  it  seems  to  me 
more  painful  than  the  most  pessimistic 
novel  ever  written.  Why?  Well,  I 
think  it  is  because  the  tragedy  does 
not  appear  inevitable,  because  it 
begets  in  one  the  mood  of  the  sailor 
in  the  gallery  who  shouts  to  the  hero 
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of  the  melodrama,  imploring  him  not 
to  rush  to  his  ruin.  But  this  question 
of  the  inevitable  and  the  arbitrary  in 
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tragedy  involves  a  number  of  distinc- 
tions too  subtle  to  be  even  suggested 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  an  article. 
William  Archer. 


SHIPS   AND   FORTRESSES.^ 


After  the  recent  war  between  China 
and  Japan  and  the  still  more  recent 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  in  both  of  which  the  forces  em- 
ployed were  chiefly  naval,  and  in  view 
of  the  increase  which  every  Power  is 
making  to  its  fleet,  great  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  question  of  our 
own  military  marine.  Some  believe 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  increase  its  force, 
others  oppose  any  such  step,  being 
averse  on  principle  to  any  form  of  mil- 
itary expenditure;  others  again  would 
have  the  navy  increased,  but  the  army- 
budget  diminished. 

Recent  publications  have  revived  in 
my  mind  certain  trains  of  thought 
with  which  I  was  once  familiar, 
and  I  have  decided  to  put  them  upon 
paper,  being  very  desirous  of  do- 
ing what  in  me  lies  to  encourage  the 
discussion  of  this  important  question, 
which,  for  the  rest,  is  not  one  of  our 
navy  alone.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  interest  which  has  recently  been 
awakened  subside  entirely,  and,  more- 
over, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  in- 
<jreasing  among  us  a  certain  lachry- 
mose, languid,  irresponsible  spirit,  which 
has-  done  us  much  harm  and  threatens 
to  do  much  more.  It  seems  to  me  high- 
ly desirable  to  dispel  the  fatalistic  in- 
difference of  the  majority,  and  the 
half-hearted  interest  felt  in  military 
matters  by  many  of  those  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  who  are  capable 
of  exercising,,  and  do  exercise,  an  in- 
fluence upon  Italian  policy.  I  have 
been  further  impelled  to  speak  by  the 

•  Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


famous  Russian  proposal,  feeling  as  I 
do  that  the  notion  of  an  international 
conference  for  disarmament,  peace,  or 
arbitration  is  likely  to  foster  our  in- 
ertia, while  the  project  itself  seems  to 
me  quite  illusory.  The  dream  is  doubt- 
less a  generous  one,  but  its  success  is 
highly  problematical.  Practically  it 
aims  at  attaining  special  ends  by 
means  of  a  possible  concord  among  the 
greater  powers;  or  even  by  war  itself, 
should  war  be  needful  to  put  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  the  incessant  pre-occu- 
pation  with  military  matters,  and  the 
ever-increasing  military  expense  of 
which  all  are  alike  weary.  Moreover, 
this  present  state  of  things  threatens  to 
shatter  from  its  foundations  the  exist- 
ing political  order,  already  undermined 
by  those  Socialistic  doctrines  of  the 
day,  which  are  as  keen  and  pessimistic 
in  their  criticism  of  the  present  as  they 
are  vague  and  shadowy  in  their  visions 
of  the  future,  nourishing  illusions 
which  amount  to  mental  aberration 
and  lead  directly  to  those  insensate, 
fanatical  and  atrocious  crimes  which 
dishonor  our  very  humanity. 

It  may  be  possible  to  convene  an  in- 
ternational Congress,— this  has  been 
done  before,— but  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
conciliate  the  aims  of  the  different 
Powers,  many  of  which  are  in  complete 
contradiction  with  one  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
one  worth  consideration,  that  this  im- 
perial call  to  peace  coincides  with  the 
assembly  of  such  armaments  as  were 
never    before  seen  in  history;    arma- 
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Clients  every  day  increasing,  and  which 
are  certainly  indications  of  war  rather 
than  of  peace. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things, 
the  most  elementary  prudence  counsels 
-a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Russian  prop- 
osition and  a  loyal  endeavor  to  main- 
tain peace,  if  peace  be  their  real  pur- 
pose; but  at  the  same  time  such  prepa- 
rations on  our  part  as  shall  secure  us 
in  case  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war, 
and  enable  us  to  resist  aggression  if 
aggression  be  attempted. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  reasonable 
and  patriotic  to  call  for  an  increase  to 
our  navy.  But  in  order  that  we  may 
be  properly  prepared  for  any  event,  we 
must  consider  not  only  the  defence  of 
our  coasts  and  great  islands  but  of  all 
the  national  territory.  For,  though 
Italy  stretches  out  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  power- 
ful navy  a  condition  of  its  existence 
^especially  now  that  Biserta  is  becom- 
ing so  formidable  a  naval  station),  still 
Italy  is  not  an  island,  but  is  connected 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Alps  with 
Powers  of  the  first  magnitude.  Now 
the  Alps  are  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, a  frontier  rendered  insuperable 
by  nature  or  easily  defended  with  a 
small  outlay  of  men  and  money.  There 
are  many  points  along  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountains  which  are  not 
in  our  possession,  and  these  wedges  of 
foreign  territory  driven  into  our  do- 
minion are  dangerous  things.  The 
Alps  are  crossed  by  several  railways, 
many  good  highways  and  innumerable 
trails.  On  our  side  rich  plains  are  ac- 
<!essible  by  a  rapid  descent;  on  the  oth- 
er there  are  many  miles  of  difficult 
travelling,  where  fortifications  bristle 
at  every  turn,  so  that  the  mountains 
form  rather  an  obstacle  to  our  going 
out  than  a  hindrance  to  outsiders  get- 
ting in,  at  least  until  the  passes  are 
more  thoroughly  defended  than  at 
present  by  well-placed  fortifications  of 
a  thoroughly  modern  type.     "If  Mes- 


senia  weeps,  Sparta  is  not  laughing." 
If  the  war  footing  of  our  navy  is  de- 
ficient, so  are  our  land  and  coast  de- 
fences; and  these  must  be  looked  after, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
scientific  system  of  defence  for  Italy 
which  should  not  involve  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  Our 
doors  should  at  least  be  barred,  and 
well  fortified  harbors  provided  where 
our  fieet  might  take  refuge  or  be  pro- 
visioned, and  which  might  serve  as  the 
basis  of  operation  in  the  three  seas  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  national  uni- 
ty, when  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
hearts  of  men  burned  with  national 
love  and  pride  rather  than  with  greed 
of  personal  pleasure  and  profit,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  officers,  who 
were  to  discuss  and  propound  some 
system  of  general  defence.  These  men 
gave  the  subject  profound  study,  but 
the  important  proposals  which  they 
submitted  have  had  but  a  partial  reali- 
zation. It  was  nobody's  fault  in  par- 
ticular, though  we  all,  it  may  be,  de- 
serve a  share  of  blame;  for  after  we 
had  won  Venice  and  occupied  Rome, 
we  felt  that  we  had  nothing  more 
either  to  gain  or  to  fear.  'Our  military 
enthusiasm  gradually  subsided,  and 
though,  by  fits  and  starts,  we  have 
made  some  warlike  preparations,  now 
on  sea  and  now  on  land,  we  have  glad- 
ly yielded  to  the  delusion  that  since  we 
sincerely  desire  peace,  as  indeed  we 
ought,  our  principal  occupation  should 
be  in  the  tasks  of  peace;  and  that  we 
have  not  the  same  need  of  military 
defence  as  other  nations,  even  those  for 
centuries  established,  protected  by 
their  neutrality,  or  so  small  as  not  to 
count  in  international  complications. 
Even  now  there  are  those  in  Italy  who 
are  speaking,  writing  and  winning  ap- 
plause for  their  invectives  against 
standing  armies  and  military  despo- 
tism, as  though  our  blood  flowed  with 
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too  martial  an  ardor  and  needed  cool- 
ing, which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  These  men  confound  effects 
with  causes;  they  hold  it  as  a  principle 
that  kings  and  soldiers  desire  war 
from  ambition  and  love  of  glory; 
they  forget  that  war  is  but  an  out- 
growth of  history,  of  which  it  is  in 
truth  the  main  element;  nor  do  they 
reflect  that  now-a-days  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  forced,  nolens,  volens, 
to  declare  war,  either  by  economic  ne- 
cessities or  by  the  wrath  or  the  mad- 
ness of  the  nation.  Just  as  two  indi- 
viduals go  into  court,  so  do  nations  in 
these  days  make  war  upon  each  other. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  impelled  by 
that  love  of  gain  which  is  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  is  at  times  perfect- 
ly justifiable  and  even  essential  to 
progress,  but  which  is  more  often  mere 
unbridled  cupidity  and  abuse  of  power. 
In  America,  we  used  to  be  told,  such 
a  thing  as  military  tyranny  was  un- 
heard of,  yet  that  very  people,  under 
no  provocation,  nor  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, made  war  on  Spain  merely  be- 
cause they  coveted  the  Antilles  and 
the  Philippines,  setting  at  naught  all 
international  rights  and  showing  that 
appetite  does  not  always  cease  with 
satiety.  What  is  Italy's  love  of  mili- 
tary conquest  in  comparison  with  this? 
Those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the 
army  appropriations,  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  no  danger  menaces  our 
political  existence,  provided  only  that 
we  persist  in  a  modest  and  pacific  pol- 
icy, and  pay  no  attention  to  any  but 
home  matters.  If  this  were  really  the 
case  it  should  not  be  a  question  of  in- 
creasing the  fleet  or  the  land  defences, 
but  of  complete  disarmament.  Are  we 
to  entrust  our  internal  security  exclu- 
sively to  our  police  force?  What  folly! 
And  are  there  no  open  questions  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  Catholic  world,  of 
which  the  outcome  cannot  be  foreseen, 
but  which  are  the  source  of  weakness 


at  home  and  antipathy  and  enmity 
abroad?  Have  we  no  rivalry  to  fear  on 
the  Mediterranean,  which  should  be, 
though  it  is  not,  a  lake  practically  be- 
longing to  ourselves?  And  how  about 
Africa  and  the  East?  And  should  inter- 
national complications  arise,  are  we  so 
far  to  forget  our  history,  our  geograph- 
ical position,  our  entity,  as  to  stand 
calmly  apart?  Have  we  no  interests 
of  commerce  and  emigration  to  pro- 
tect? What  sort  of  a  future  shall  we 
prepare  for  ourselves  and  coming  gen- 
erations if  we  neglect  all  these  things? 
Is  not  that  the  true  political  nihilism 
which  would  render  nugatory  and  fleet- 
ing those  results  which  were  secured 
after  centuries  of  servitude  by  such 
enormous  effort  and  self-sacrifice?  Oh^ 
no!  Italy  must  do  as  other  nations  are 
doing;  she  cannot,  must  not,  eclipse  her- 
self, nor  remain  passive  in  this  strug- 
gle for  prosperity  unless  she  is  ready  to 
resign  herself  to  decay.  Comparisons 
have  appeared  in  the  papers,  going  to 
show  our  inferiority  to  the  great  mar- 
itime Powers;  and  an  examination  of 
the  amount  expended,  and  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  various  naval  arma- 
ments of  the  world,  has  made  our  insig- 
nificance notorious.  If  the  same  thing 
were  to  be  done  for  our  land  fortifica- 
tions, if  we  were  to  be  shown  where 
they  are  utterly  lacking  and  where  de- 
fective in  construction,  our  disadvan- 
tages would  seem  still  more  conspicu- 
ous. Moreover,  such  an  expos6  would 
be  sharply  criticised,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  fleet.  Our  military  situa- 
tion is  patent,  hard  to  conceal  and  per- 
fectly well-known  to  those  who  ought 
to  know  nothing  about  it;  but  we  who 
are  most  concerned  must  be  kept  in  ig- 
norance. This  is  folly,  not  forethought. 
It  flatters  us  with  a  false  illusion  of 
strength,  and  such  illusions  induce  a 
false  political  policy,  the  result  of 
which  is  first  disaster  and  a  rude  awak- 
ening, and  then  a  whole  series  of  child- 
ish   lamentations  and  unjust   charges. 
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Meanwhile  the  real  criminals  escape; 
they  turn  accusers  and  call  for  victims. 
Nay,  often  they  obtain  them! 

The  comparison  of  the  revenues  of 
the  various  States  to  be  conclusive 
should  be  complete;  that  is  to  say,  it 
should  talie  into  account  the  difference 
of  their  economic  potentiality  and  the 
ratio  of  their  outlay  on  military  mat- 
ters to  the  amount  expended  on  other 
branches  of  public  service.  Now  it  is 
a  long  and  difficult  tasli  to  establish  ex- 
act ratios  between  elements  which  can- 
not be  accurately  determined  and 
which  differ  among  themselves.  Mi- 
nute Investigation  is,  however,  unnec- 
essary. It  is  sufficient  to  reflect  that 
States  which  have  been  for  centuries 
firmly  established  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  gradually  to  perfect  both 
their  warlike  preparations  and  the  oth- 
er branches  of  the  public  service;  while 
we  were  forced  to  complete,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment,  all  that  we  could  not  even 
begin  before  our  national  unification 
was  an  accomplished  fact  Hence  we 
are  still  under  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  painful  sacrifices. 

Evidently  the  question  is  closely  con- 
nected with  our  debit  and  credit  ac- 
count as  a  nation,  which,  though  it  bal- 
ances, can  hardly  stand  a  further 
strain;  and  with  the  far  from  flourish- 
ing condition  of  our  country,  which  is, 
they  tell  us,  the  most  heavily  taxed  in 
Europe.  Since  it  would  be  not  only  ab- 
surd but  criminal  to  propose  any  in- 
crease in  taxation,  how  are  we  to  meet 
a  tremendously  increased  expenditure 
both  for  our  fleet  and  our  fortiflcations? 
This  is  the  real  question,  and  here  we 
must  stop  and  reason  calmly. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  pay  heavier 
taxes  than  other  civilized  nations,  but 
many  who  are  highly  competent  to 
judge  in  such  matters  are  of  opinion 
that  not  a  few  manage  to  evade  such 
payment,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  personal  prop- 
erty; and  that  were  this  not  the  case, 


the  revenue  of  the  State  would  be  much 
greater.  It  is  also  said  that  if  our 
taxes  were  more  evenly  distributed  a 
lilve  increase  of  revenue  would  result, 
while  if  the  fiscal  machinery  were  less 
vexatious  and  less  costly,  collection 
would  liliewise  be  easier  and  less 
expensive.  We  are  also  reminded 
how  often  Parliament  cheerfully  pass- 
es appropriations  which  are  quite  un- 
necessary, at  least  for  the  moment; 
that  it  aims  at  show  where  there  is  as- 
suredly no  need  of  display;  that  all 
parts  of  the  governmental  machine 
have  too  many  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  to(o  many  emplt>yees  on  their  ac- 
tive and  pension  lists;  and  that  all  this 
absorbs  and  wastes  too  much  of  our 
revenue. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in 
such  matters,  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  these  statements  are  true, 
and  that  without  Imposing  new  taxes 
or  increasing  those  already  existing, 
but  merely  by  introducing  more  sys- 
tem into  our  expenditure  and  more  im- 
partiality and  economy  into  our  im- 
posts, we  should  find  that  our  revenues 
met  our  expenses  without  any  material 
deficit.  Not  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  a  momentary  deficit  must 
be  corrected  at  any  cost,  even  that  of 
the  economic  development  of  a  country. 
I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  any  ex- 
pense Jiecessary  to  the  smooth  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  of  government. 
What  I  should  like  to  stop  is  waste  of 
money  by  the  employment  of  superflu- 
ous officials  and  by  the  attempt  to  sat- 
isfy electoral  colleges,  districts  and 
provinces  at  the  expense  of  matters 
which  are  at  once  more  urgent  and  of 
more  general  interest.  Nor  do  I  believe 
in  giving  up  that  broad  system  of  tax- 
ation which  alone  yields  a  large  return 
at  a  slight  individual  cost  to  the  whole 
community;  for  to  my  mind  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  working  class  depend  not 
so  much  on  the  food-taxes  as  on  the 
lack  of  work  of  all  descriptions,  the 
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low  wages  paid  and  the  absence  of 
initiative  among  all  proprietors,  wheth- 
er small  or  great.  Other  reasons  as 
well  as  as  our  heavy  taxation  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  last  fact,  but  in  any 
case  this  state  of  things  reacts  inexora- 
bly upon  all  laborers,  whether  in  the 
field,  the  city  or  the  shop.  The  price  of 
food-stuffs  varies  more  or  less,  chiefly 
in  accordance  with  the  shifting  condi- 
tions of  the  market,  and  taxes  on  them 
rouse  opposition  rather  because  of  the 
trouble  it  involves  to  pay  them  than 
because  of  their  amount.  The  real 
hardship  consists  not  in  paying  a  few 
centesimi  more  for  some  necessity,  but 
in  not  having  the  centesimi  to  buy  it, 
even  at  the  lowest  price.  Here  lies  the 
true  difficulty.  A  mere  decrease  in 
taxation  is  not  only  useless,  but  dan- 
gerous when  it  arouses  in  the  masses 
hopes  which  are  certain  to  be  deceived. 

Time  is  needed  to  reduce  all  these 
matters  to  system,  and  it  will  take 
great  wisdom  and  energy  to  overcome 
all  the  obstacles  that  confront  us. 
Meanwhile  we  must  take  things  as 
they  are,  that  is  to  say,  get  along  with 
a  modest  revenue,  about  half  of  which 
is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  old  debts. 
And,  this  being  the  case,  how  are  we  to 
solve  the  problem  of  dividing  our  in- 
come among  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service? 

I  answer,  by  apportioning  the  share 
of  each  one  according  to  its  relative 
importance,  greater  or  less  urgency; 
and  since  nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  security  of  a  nation,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  since  without  this 
prosperity  is  impossible,  and  since 
nothing  is  more  urgent  than  that  we 
should  not  be  taken  unprepared  (a  too 
frequent  occurrence!)  by  political  com- 
plications in  which  we  are  of  necessity 
involved,  which  may  be  imminent  and 
which  certainly  will  not  wait  our  con- 
venience but  follow  their  appointed 
course  impelled  by  causes  with  which 
academic    lucubrations  and    sentimen- 


tal desires  for  peace  have  naught  to. 
do,— for  all  these  reasons  it  becomes^ 
evident  that  in  making  appropriations, 
we  must  give  the  preference  to  military 
expenditure,  and  proceed  without  de- 
lay to  undertake  such  reforms  as  may 
avert  our  threatened  ruin. 

Certainly  our  military  budget  is  at 
the  present  moment  considerable,  but. 
the  appropriations  are  made  grudging- 
ly and  with  no  deep  conviction  that; 
such  outlay  constitutes  our  first  na- 
tional necessity.  The  sums  noted  are- 
insufficient,  rendering  the  works  un- 
dertaken almost  as  useless  as  the  un- 
finished and  uninhabitable  buildings- 
which  abound  in  our  new  Rome. 

Every  branch  of  the  public  service 
tends  to  expansion,  and  we  have  no. 
right  to  criticise  the  framing  of  new 
laws  in  accordance  with  such  develop- 
ment; but  criticism  becomes  inevi table- 
when  the  poverty  of  our  resources  is 
disregarded  in  the  face  of  unimportant 
demands,  while  it  is  frequently  exagger- 
ated as  soon  as  the  question  becomes^ 
one  of  military  expenditure. 

What,  then,  are  those  most  urgent 
military  needs  for  which  we  ought  by 
all  means  to  provide,  and  what  is  their 
extent?  It  is  well  known  that  we  have- 
stopped  the  expansion  of  our  navy, 
and  even  sold  five  ships,  for  which  we^ 
had  contracted;  that  many  of  the- 
others  are  antiquated  and  slow,  badlj^ 
equipped  and  badly  protected;  that  oth- 
ers need  repairs,  while  only  a  few  are 
really  modem  in  type.  And  yet  no- 
body seems  to  know  just  what  our  fleet 
needs  to  make  it  passably  effective. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. All  the  world  understands  that 
many  points  on  our  frontier  are  abso- 
lutely unprotected;  that  at  other  points^ 
the  fortifications  are  antiquated  or 
incomplete;  that  our  principal  mar- 
itime cities  lie  exposed  to  attack  with- 
out defence  of  any  kind,  and  that  our 
two  chief  Islands  and  our  naval  sta- 
tions need  a  very  different  kind  of  for^ 
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tification  and  armament  from  that  they 
now  possess;  but  just  what  ought  to 
be  changed  or  abolished,  or  completed 
or  added,  is  not  yet  settled.  It  is  real- 
ly time,  however,  seriously  to  consider 
the  crushing  disaster  to  which  we 
should  be  exposed,  in  the  event  of  war, 
should  this  state  of  things  continue. 
We  must  face  the  problem,  and  em- 
ploy experts  to  determine  the  neces- 
sary modifications  of  our  present  pro- 
gramme needful  to  be  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  increased  range  and 
powers  of  modern  arms,  and  the  ad- 
vance in  steel  and  iron  manufacture, 
and  in  engineering  both  by  land  and 
sea. 

Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  learn  the 
total  sum  of  which  we  stand  in  need, 
and  to  settle  upon  the  way  in  which 
we  can  thoroughly  protect  ourselves 
in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least 
possible  strain  on  the  treasury  and  the 
tax-payers.  And  let  us  indulge  in  no 
day-dreams.  An  enormous  sum  will 
certainly  be  needed,  because  construc- 
tion to-day,  whether  for  the  sea  or  the 
land,  is  much  more  expensive  than  it 
was  a  half-century  ago;  and,  whatever 
the  sum  may  be,  it  cannot  be  devoted 
merely  to  one  or  two  objects.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  not  that  the  entire  sum 
should  be  made  immediately  availa- 
ble, but  that  it  should  be  secured  by  a 
perpetual  law,  and  that  it  should  be 
employed  with  consistency  and  tenac- 
ity of  purx>ose  and  without  a  change 
of  programme  for  every  change  of  min- 
istry. 

By  demanding  that  provision  be 
made  not  only  for  the  increase  of  our 
navy,  but  for  our  inland  and  coast  de- 
fences, I  have  wished  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  those  who 
wish  to  increase  our  navy,  but  only  at 
the  expense  of  our  war  department. 
This  would  be  to  disorganize  something 
already  existing  for  the  benefit  of  some- 
thing yet  to  be.  We  must  not  imitate 
the  sick  man  who  thinks  that  his  suf- 


ferings will  all  be  obviated  by  a  change 
of  position.  Both  things  are  needful, 
and  we  must  not  dream  of  decreasing 
the  expenses  of  our  army  by  disband- 
ing a  certain  number  of  regiments,  un- 
til our  frontier  defences  are  put  in  a 
thoroughly  sound  condition.  The  forts- 
in  our  interior  might  perhaps  be  dis- 
regarded for  the  present,  or  at  least 
until  our  augmented  squadron  has,. 
ready  for  use,  certain  points  of  support,, 
refuge  and  equipment  which  may 
serve  as  bases  of  operations,  and  thus- 
render  our  ocean  manoeuvers  more  ef- 
fective. 

The  officers  of  the  navy  cannot  but 
agree  to  this  proposition,  because  it 
would  secure  a  certain  equilibrium  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  other  maritime 
Powers,  who  need,  as  we  do  not,  to- 
scatter  their  ships  over  distant  seas,  in 
order  to  protect  their  colonial  posses- 
sions; and  because  it  would  give  then* 
a  freedom  in  the  handling  of  their 
fieets,  which  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  arduous  task  entrusted  by  the  na- 
tion to  their  valor  and  patriotism. 

But  if  we  are  not  to  cut  down  our 
standing  army,  if  new  taxes  must  not 
and  cannot  be  levied,  if  our  depart- 
ments, one  and  all,  far  from  acknowl- 
edging the  need  of  economy,  are  al- 
ways asking  increased  supplies  in  aid 
of  their  respective  objects,  if  we  are 
bound  to  avoid  a  national  deficit,  if 
there  is  a  loud  call  for  that  sort  of  "pro- 
tection" which  implies  either  higher  cost 
or  smaller  profit  from  manufactures, 
agriculture,  public  works  and  commer^* 
cial  enterprise  generally;  if  economy, 
whether  of  labor  or  method,  is  hard  to 
inaugurate  in  the  public  service,  and' 
must  in  any  case  be  slow  of  accom- 
plishment, etc.,  etc.,  how  then  can  we 
propose  larger  appropriations  and  heavy' 
sums,  not  only  for  ships  but  also  for 
fortifications,  when  the  condition  of 
our  national  finances  is  so  far  from- 
flourishing? 
The    problem  Is  certainly  not  to    be- 
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9olved  by  ordinary  methods.  To  my 
mind  the  best  method  would  be  a  loan 
for  national  defence  subscribed  among 
ourselves  at  home,  without  regai'd  to 
the  impression  such  a  course  miglit 
make  among  other  nations.  In  view  of 
the  preparations  which  are  mailing 
elsewhere,  such  action  is  indeed  only 
prudent.  Our  allies  and  friends  will 
applaud  us,  and  as  for  those  who  are 
neither  it  is  wise  in  the  matter  of  arma- 
ments to  do  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
they  desire  us  to  do. 

But  would  not  a  fresh  debt  still 
further  impair  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  country?  I  do  not  think  so;  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  question  of 
distributing  the  actual  balance,  but 
merely  of  devoting  to  the  payment  of 
capital  and  annual  interest  the  sum 
set  aside  by  the  war  department  for 
^'extraordinary  expenses"  both  for  con- 
struction and  armament.  This  amount 
varies  from  thirty  to  over  forty  mil- 
lions annually,  and  it  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble sum  and  one  that  could  be  made 
most  effective  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
financier.  The  chief  difference  would 
be  one  of  time.  Those  i)ecuniary  sac- 
rifices would  have  to  be  made  with  a 
rush  which  are  now  made  in  driblets, 
and  which  are  all  the  more  onerous  in 
the  end  for  being  so  made;  while  we 
are  left  for  a  term  of  years  in  deep 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  accidents.  Such  a  course, 
moreover,  would  be  true  economy,  and 
would  save  us  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
*of  interest.  Finally,  if  there  is  a  bet- 
ter method,  and  perhaps  there  may  be, 
we  shall  be  free  to  adopt  it,  since  we 
do  not  propose  to  spend  all  the  money 
raised  by  the  loan  in  question  on  one 
or  two  objects  merely.  Only  let  us  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, since  to  be  taken  unprepared 
might  mean  utter  ruin.  We  have  had 
a  taste  of  this  kind  of  thing  already, 
but  our  previous  experiences  are  noth- 
ing to  what  might  befall  us  in  certain 


eventualities,  and  the  example  of 
France  in  1870,  and  of  China  and  Spain 
at  a  more  recent  date,  might  well  teach 
us  caution.  Had  we  earlier  adopted 
some  such  radical  measures  as  those 
now  proposed,  some  such  as  have  al- 
ready been  applied  to  railways,  and  to 
the  abolition  of  an  arbitrary  form  of 
currency  (which  nevertheless  subsists), 
and  to  other  less  pressing  emergencies, 
—we  should  not  be  in  our  present  con- 
dition to-day;  nor  should  we  have  un- 
dergone those  convulsions,  both  polit- 
ical and  military,  from  which  we  shall 
not  wholly  recover  in  God  knows  how 
many  years. 

The  proposition  has  been  made  to 
add  four  or  five  millions  to  the  navy 
appropriations,  but  no  more,  at  pres- 
ent, to  those  for  our  land  defences, 
which  are  thought  large  enough  al- 
ready. This  transient  enthusiasm  for 
the  navy  will  probably  have  died  out 
before  next  year,  to  be  followed,  as  on 
pre-sious  occasions,  by  a  long  period 
of  inertia.  And  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult? How  many  more  barren  decades 
must  be  added  to  those  already  past? 
Granting  that  we  may  now  look  for- 
ward to  a  long  season  of  peace— though 
I  must  confess  that  nothing  looks  less 
likely  to  me,— this  should  not  mean  for 
us  a  time  of  idleness;  nay,  rather  it  is 
in  time  of  peace  that  we  should  prepare 
for  war.  When  once  war  has  been  de- 
clared, billions  are  of  no  avail  for  a  na- 
tion's immediate  need.  They  will  be 
required  for  the  payment  of  those  in- 
demnities which  are  sure  to  be  super- 
added to  those  more  serious  moral  and 
material  losses  that  ever  accompany  a 
disastrous  campaign. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  say,  "Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way;"  and  rec- 
ognizing the  nature  of  our  obligations, 
our  immutable  purpose  should  be  to 
preserve  intact,  and  to  hand  on  to  our 
successors  in  a  sound  and  promising 
condition,  that  inheritance  of  a  great 
and  free  country  which  we  have  our- 
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selves    received    from    the    generation 
now  passing  away. 

During  tliese  past  days  certain  per- 
sons in  authority  have  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  warning,  encouraging  us  at 
the  same  time  to  have  more  confidence 
in  ourselves,  and  to  looli  aloft  and 
afar. 

These  are  brave  words;  but  words 
should  be  followed  by  deeds,  and  there 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  he  who  does  not  sow  will 
never  reap;  that  even  in  the  rivalry  of 
production  and  trade  the  weak  may 
help  the  strong;  that  at  times  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  right  by  its  in- 
evitable ally  might  and  that  good 
weapons  preserve  good  politics  and 
avert  the  dangers  and  disasters  of  war. 
And  if  these  truths  are  mere  common- 
places, then  the  less  excuse  is  there  for 
neglecting  them  in  practice! 

That  a  sound  financial  policy  is  also 
a  prime  necessity  is  undoubtedly  true, 
and  our  expenses,  including  those  of 
a  warlike  nature,  should  be  made  con- 
formable to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  unable  to  do  many  things 
which  would  be  easy  for  richer  and 
more  prosperous  nations,  but  military 
expenditure  meets  with  opposition  in 
Italy  on  other  grounds  than  this.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  those  who  desire  the 
weakness  of  the  present  government,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  re- 
place it  by  some  other  political  com- 
bination. These  men  are  but  few,  and 
few  they  will  remain,  as  long  as  justice 
prevails  in  our  public  life  and  manu- 
factures, agriculture  and  commerce  are 
protected.  There  are  others,  including 
some  who  call  themselves  conserva- 
tives, who  view  military  expenditure  in 
the  light  of  false  theories  and  bygone 
prejudices.  They  talk  of  "money  spent 
upon  parasites"  and  "the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  of  barrack  life;"  of  the  "at- 
tempts to  establish  a  military  of 
caste,"  of  "menace  to  liberty,"  of  "ar- 
bitration," of  "universal  peace,"  "gen- 
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eral  disarmament,"  and  all  the  rest  of 
it. 

A  little  reflection  is  suflicient  to  show 
how  visionary  is  all  this  talk,  and  I 
will  not  give  myself  the  trouble  of  at- 
tempting to  refute  it.  Let  me  only 
point  out  that  the  outlay  which  is  de- 
scribed as  ruinous  and  wasted  on  par- 
asites, supports  something  like  three 
hundred  thousand  people,  and  many, 
if  not  all,  of  our  manufactures;  and 
that  all  this  money  being  spent  at  home 
circulates  through  the  veins  of  the  na- 
tion like  so  much  life-giving  sap.  We 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that,  thanks  to  our  military  sys- 
tem, which,  we  can  say  with  pride,  has 
done  more  to  unite  the  different  sec- 
tions of  Italy  than  language,  history 
or  political  expediency,  above  a  hundred 
thousand  youths  are  annually  trans- 
formed into  loyal  citizens.  This  disci- 
pline also  inculcates  in  them  senti- 
ments of  duty,  honor  and  self-abnega- 
tion, as  well  as  respect  for  law  and  au- 
thority:—all  those  virtues,  in  short, 
which  are  civil  as  well  as  virile,  and 
which  neither  family,  school  nor  so- 
ciety succeed  in  arousing  in  our  youth. 
Such  considerations  should  lead  all 
well-disposed  i)ersons  to  bless  rather 
than  bevrail  military  expenditure,  on 
the  ground  that  it  protects  from  dan- 
ger, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  lifts 
us  to  the  moral  level  of  our  ancestors. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  considered 
this  serious  question  exhaustively,  nor 
in  all  its  aspects;  I  have  merely  wished 
to  keep  it  before  the  public,  and  I  shall 
be  content  if  these  few  pages  should 
induce  others  who  are  better  informed 
to  join  me  in  the  attempt  to  convince 
the  great  mass  of  the  Italian  people 
that  our  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture, heavy  though  it  be,  is  imperative- 
ly called  for  and  indispensable  for  the 
security  of  the  country  and  the  further- 
ance of  its  just  aspirations;  that  neces- 
sity demands  it,  and  the  desire  for 
progress  counsels  it;  that  there  under- 
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lies  it  no  thought  of  military  despotism, 
nor  schemes  for  any  such  vain  display 
as  would  be  utterly  out  of  keeping  with 
our  resources.  A  policy  so  idiotic 
would  mean  ruin;  but  the  other  ex- 
treme, which  some  advise  as  sound,  is 
a  squalid  and  selfish  policy,  not  inapt- 
ly described  as  coming  from  the  work- 
bench and  the  wash-tub;  and  while  it 
might  perhaps  promote  for  the  moment 
certain  narrow  and  purely  personal 
interests,  it  is  powerless  to  counter- 
act the  miasma  which  is  sapping  our 
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strength,  and  the  discontent  which, 
daily  spreads  and  increases  and  which 
reds  and  blacks  alike  foment  for  their 
own  private  ends.  In  either  case  we 
should  be  foredoomed  to  moral  decline 
and  material  sterility. 

Let  us  resolutely  avoid  both  these 
equally  dangerous  extremes,  returning 
to  that  policy  of  deeds,  not  words, 
which  characterized  the  dawn  of  our 
national  revival.  So  best  shall  we  re- 
main worthy  to  have  achieved  it. 

D.  Primerano, 
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XL. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Hans 
Place,  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Etching- 
ham,  Ocean  Hotel,  St.  Kentigerns. 

My  Dear  Laura,— Accept  my  best 
congratulations  on  your  engagement  to 
Sir  Augustus  Pampesford,  in  which 
Margaret  begs  to  be  joined. 

It  seems  in  every  way  an  excellent 
and  most  suitable  match,  and  Eliza- 
beth will  no  doubt  confirm  me  in  say- 
ing that  I  express  her  opinion  as  well 
as  mine. 

Wishing  you  all  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, 

I   am,   yours   affectionately, 

Richard  Etchingham. 

XLI. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham,  St. 
Kentigerns,  to  Sir  Richard  Etching- 
ham, London. 

Is  there  imbecility,  dear,  in  the  fam- 
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ily  (the  Pampesford  family),  or  was  it 
only  imbecility's  counterfeit,  nervous- 
ness, that  made  her  put  Laura  into  the 
peerage  and  twist  Margaret— Laura's- 
step  grand-daughter— into  her  own. 
"kind  of  niece?"  Find  out,  do,  if  they 
are  all  feeble-minded,  and  leave  a  note 
to  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  upon  the  chim- 
ney-piece in  my  room.  And  what  was- 
Grace  doing,  straying  about  the  draw- 
ing-room with  cards  on  a  salver?' 
Heaven  help  her  if  Laura  hears  of  her 
proceedings.  "Where,  pray,  was  Turn- 
bull?"  Laura  would  ask  also  to  a  cer- 
tainty. 

I  will  write  from  Hans  Place.  At 
this  moment  salt  water  is  running  from- 
the  hem  of  my  garments  and  making- 
pools  upon  the  floor  big  enough  to  ac- 
commodate salmon.  Such  magnifi- 
cently towering  waves  are  breaking  to- 
day over  the  sea-wall,  and  I  was  child- 
ish—or imbecile— enough  to  wish  that 
one  would  break  over  me.  One  oblige 
ingly  did. 

Yours  ever  and  always, 

Elizabeth. 
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XLII. 

From  Sir  Ricliard  Etchingham  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Etchingham,  83  Hans 
Place,  S.  W.,  to  await  arrival. 

No,  my  dear  wave-salted  sister,  it 
was  not  natural  imbecility,  but  anx- 
iety to  talk  with  polite  ease  and  show 
that  they  knew  the  world.  They  ought 
to  have  married  auctioneers  in  a  small 
borough,  and  devoted  their  ambitions 
to  qualifying  a  daughter  to  marry  the 
town  clerk.  Pleoty  of  nerves,  certain- 
ly, and  not  too  much  brains. 

Biggleswade  has  sent  Leagrave  an- 
other furious  letter,  declaring  that  ev- 
erybody, including  his  own  solicitors 
and  counsel,  is  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  Stephen's  troubles  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  at  an  end.  He  is  advised  that 
Biggleswade  will  probably  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  shady  solicitor,  who 
will  carry  hopeless  proceedings  just 
far  enough  to  run  up  a  nice  little  bill 
of  costs;  after  which  there  remains  the 
lowest  depth  of  being  a  plaintifC  in 
person.  Biggleswade  is  capable  of  that. 
He  thinks  he  knows  as  much  as  Shake- 
speare; we  are  told  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  lawyer;  argal,  Biggleswade 
must  be  a  lawyer;  and,  with  the  pro- 
verbial fool  for  his  client,  he  may 
plague  honest  men  for  a  season. 

Thine,  R.  E. 

XLHI. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham,  83 
Hans  Place,  to  Sir  Richard  Etching- 
ham, Tolcarne. 

Renseignements  Mondains. 

Arrives  a  Londres  et  descendus  a 
I'hatel  Etchingham— 

Your  stepmother. 

Your  stepfather-in-law  (Milord  Au- 
guste  Pampesford-Royal,  Bart). 

Your  sister. 

Your  stepmother's  niece. 

La  Camelrie. 

Les  singing-birds. 


(I  was  once  at  Dieppe  for  an  hour, 
and,  like  a  better  known  personage, 
without  wholly  acquiring  the  French 
tongue,  lost  the  complete  knowledge 
of  my  own,  and  have  spoken  broken 
English  ever  since.) 

It  was  grievous  to  find  only  your 
note,  and  not  you.  But  St.  Kentigerns, 
when  enjoyed  in  the  company  of  Sir 
Augustus,  proved  so  enchantingly  brac- 
ing that  Laura  would  not  cut  down  her 
stay  there  by  an  hour.  I  was  sorry  in 
some  ways  to  cross  the  Border.  But  it 
shall  not  be  "Lochaber  no  more." . 

You  tell  me  that  you  asked  in  your 
bewilderment,  when  confronted  with 
the  Miss  Pampesfords,  if  they  had 
called  on  behalf  of  any  institution. 
Well,  I  really  do  think  they  did  call 
on  behalf  of  an  institution.  I,  who 
have  now  travelled  with  him,  assure 
you  that  Sir  Augustus  is  nearer  to  an 
institution  than  to  a  man.  And  a  pro- 
spectus would  befit  him  better  than  a 
character.  Surely  he  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  an  Institution,  or  a  Corporation, 
or  a  City  Company,  or  a  Board.  His 
solemnity  is  appalling,  and  perfectly 
illustrates  the  Gallic  definition  of  grav- 
ity: "Gravity  is  a  mysterious  carriage 
of  the  body  invented  to  cover  the  de- 
fects of  the  mind."  And  Laura  enjoys 
and  finds  safety  in  the  "mysterious 
carriage;"  she  approves  of  the  serious- 
ness with  which  he  takes  himself  and 
takes  her.  How  can  any  one  wish  to 
be  taken  with  such  boring  solemnity? 
I  agree  with— 

He  had  been  a  fool, 
An  unfit  man  for  any  one  to  love. 
Had  he  not  laugh'd  thus  at  me. 

A  bantering  epistle  has  reached  me 
from  Harry,  who  had  just  had  my  note 
telling  him  of  Laura's  engagement 
when  he  wrote.  He  seems  in  high  splr-  ^ 
its,  and  in  answer  to  my  enquiries  says 
the  hourly  bulletins  will  be  discontin- 
ued, as  his  usual  rude  health  shows  no 
sign  of  breaking.    He  is  kept  fully  em- 
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ployed  evidently,  and  has  no  quarrel 
'With  Fate  at  present. 

Poor  Stephen,  who  came  in  to  see  us 
last  night,  has  suffered  acutely  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Biggleswade.  And  as  Mr. 
Biggleswade  carries  his  seventeenth- 
centuryism  to  the  point  of  allowing  no 
word  to  pass  till  not  only  he,  but  his 
friend  Mr.  Ledache,  is  satisfied  that  it 
is  used  in  its  strict  Elizabethan  sense, 
and  as  Mr.  Biggleswade  and  Mr.  Le- 
dache are  not  always  in  accord,  Ste- 
phen's tortures,  legal  proceedings 
apart,  are  likely  to  be  long  drawn  out. 
Then  his  collaborator  writes  an  almost 
illegible  hand  and  uses  lead-pencil  that 
effaces  itself  in  transit,  so  the  wretched 
Stephen,  while  knowing  that  he  is. 
rated  and  reviled,  can  only  guess  at  the 
exact  drift  of  the  ratings  and  revilings: 
a  pleasant  part  in  truth.  Mr.  Biggles- 
wade began  by  insisting  on  a  masque 
and  anti-masque,  and  when  Stephen 
objected,  as  anachronistic  stage  direc- 
tions, to  "enter  Cupid  in  a  yellow  hair," 
and  "the  Masquers  are  discovered  seat- 
ed in  their  several  sieges,"  Mr.  Biggles- 
wade dealt  with  the  demur  as  if  it 
were  an  affair  of  pistols  for  two,  coffee 
for  one.  Has  not  Shakespeare  in  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  himself 
parodied  the  Elizabethan  Society's  the- 
ories? The  Elizabethan  Society  seems, 
at  last,  to  have  reached  Paris,  and 
"Measure  for  Measure"  is  to  be  put  up- 
on the  stage  after  its  primitive  meth- 
ods. But  it  is  the  older  Parisian  at- 
tempts to  give  Shakespeare  that  are 
amusing— King  Lear  carried  upon  the 
stage  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  to  enable 
him  to  see  the  sunrise. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Vivian  was  wait- 
ing for  me.  Her  charity  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  her  words,  but  in  her  deeds,  and 
she  writes  from  Marienbad  to  say  that 
she  wishes  she  could  believe  that  "sem- 
per Augustus"  and  Laura  would  irri- 
tate each  other  as  much  as  they  irri- 
tate her.    "And  I  congratulate  you  on 


losing  your  place  of  Bonne  d  tout  faire. 
Lady  Etchingham  will  now  indulge  in 
paid  servants,  I  suppose."  And  she 
wishes  to  know  what  is  to  become  of 
"that  lovely  child?"  That  lovely  child's 
father.  Colonel  Leagrave,  is  most  op- 
portunely coming  for  good  this  autumn, 
and  Stephen  talks  of  going  as  far  East 
as  time  will  allow  to  meet  him.  The 
Vivians  speak  of  India  for  the  winter 
too.  "Why  does  not  Sir  Richard  talie 
a  jungle?  Would  it  not  amuse  him?" 
Mrs.  Vivian  asks.  When  you  know 
that  the  omnipotent  "Hugo  Ennismore" 
and  "Jock  Home-Lennox"  are  taking 
jungles,  you  will,  she  thinks,  be  dis- 
posed to  follow  suit.  The  P.  and  O. 
that  takes  out  the  Vivians,  including 
Blanche,  will  be  the  boat,  I  think,  in 
which  Stephen  will  engage  a  berth.  He 
talks  to  Minnie  but  he  looks  at  Blanche, 
and  Blanche  won't  sit  by  silent  and 
hear  him  pulled  to  pieces  by  her  moth- 
er. But  the  Stephen  and  Blanche  ro- 
mance, if  it  exists,  is  the  other  side  of 
our  border,  and  there  will  be  little  of 
Stephen  left  for  romantic  or  other  pur- 
poses if  Mr.  Biggleswade  does  not  soon 
tiime  down. 

"People  must  be  beginning  to  fight 
shy  of  Ada  Llanelly,  your  brother  Har- 
ry's old  flame,"  Mrs.  Vivian  also  tells 
me.  "She  has  become  so  abnormally 
civil  to  every  respectable  old  female 
bore  in  the  place.  This  is  quite  a  new 
thing.  She  toadies  Lady  Clementine 
Mure,  to  whom  she  used  to  be  fright- 
fully off-handed  and  rude,  and  Lady 
Clementine  is  made  very  nervous  by 
the  attentions.  She  thinks  Ada  would 
never  take  so  much  trouble  unless  she 
meant  to  marry  her  boy— the  conceit- 
ed clever  one  who  has  just  got  a  de- 
cent appointment  in  Egypt." 

Azore  is  now  with  us.  Azore  with 
his  bangles,  his  silver-backed  brushes, 
his  blue  silk  wadded  dressing-gown,  for 
wearing  should  the  nights  be  chilly 
when  he  is  recently  clipped,  his  gilded 
basket,  and  his  crystal  water-trough, 
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on  which  "Azore,"  in  gold  letters,  is 
engraved.  Mrs.  Vivian  refused  to 
leave  him  in  Minnie's  charge  whilst 
she  is  abroad.  "Minnie  has  no  sense 
of  justice,  and  she  would  let  the  dog 
see  that  she  preferred  that  abominable 
little  Trixy  to  him.  And  if  she  found 
a  bite  upon  the  small  boys  she  would 
be  certain  to  accuse  Azore."  So  Azore 
is  here,  bounding  and  bouncing  as  pood- 
les can.  He  nearly  flung  "semper  Au- 
gustus" just  now.  The  only  personal- 
ity he  respects  is  Trelawney's.  Tre- 
lawney  has  but  to  meet  his  eye  and  he 
retires,  saddened  and  solemnized. 

It  is  very  good  to  me  to  hear  what 
you  say  of  "the  hovel  called  Tolcarne" 
— "that  it  is  wide  enough  to  hold  us 
both."  Of  course,  that  would  be,  as 
you  know  quite  well,  what  I  would  like 
best.  But  while  you  have  Margaret 
I  will  not  come  permanently.  Though 
Margaret  woud  not  admit  it,  even  to 
herself,  I  think  that  things  as  they  are 
suit  her  best.  (Th'ey  would  have  suited 
me  best,  far,  if  I  were  in  her  place.) 
The  child  was  in  the  state  of  pupilage 
when  she  and  I  were  together  at  Tol- 
carne. I  might  not  always  seem  to  re- 
member that  it  is  more  her  house  and 
garden  now  than  mine,  and  creatures 
of  her  age  are  jealous  of  prerogative. 
Close  proximity  to  Laura  has  affected 
me  with  nervousness,  I  suppose,  and 
I  have  come  to  fear  the  very  ghosts  and 
shadows  of  jars  and  misunderstandings 
with  those  for  whom  I  care  as  I  care 
for  your  children. 

When  you  are  bereaved  of  Margaret, 
I  will  come  like  a  shot,  and  be  thank- 
ful to  come,  and  will  quarrel  with  you 
over  bindings  as  often  as  you  like,  for 
binding  quarrels  are  not  the  misun- 
derstandings that  I  dread,  and  my  cour- 
age remains  high  for  such  encounters. 
(Not  that  I  did  quarrel  with  you  over 
Colonel  Tod's  uhiform,  for  I  gave  in 
then,  and  am  still  ready  to  admit  that 
mine    was    a    poor    WiaM    suggestion 


compared  to  the  Durbar  magnificence 
in  which  the  gallant  gentleman  is  now 
clad.)  And  Margaret  will  marry.  She 
will  marry  all  too  soon  for  your  wishes, 
probably,  and  then  I  will  pack  up  Tre- 
lawney  and  les  singing  birds,  label  my^ 
self  and  the  baggage  Tolcarne,  and  in- 
flict myself  upon  you  for  life.  "Port 
after  stormie  seas."  , 

Your  loving  sister,  i 

Elizabeth. 

P.S. — Send  me  some  rosemary.  You 
took  the  temperate  climate,  of  which' 
you  boasted  to  Laura,  away  in  your 
portmanteau  seemingly,  and  London  is 
oppressive  and  not  rosemary-scented. 

XLIV. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Tol- 
carne, to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham, 
83  Hans  Place,  S.  W. 

My  Dear  Elizabeth,— It  was  a  pity  to 
miss  you,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
much  of  a  meeting.  I  wonder  whether 
our  devious  course  (Margaret's,  Jem's, 
and  mine)  has  been  made  at  all  clear 
to  you  by  a  hasty  telegram  and  three 
or  four  sleepy  post-cards.  Jem  turned 
up  to  dinner  on  our  last  evening,  hav- 
ing got  free  of  tormenting  his  youni? 
men  at  Oxbridge,  and  with  no  plans  for 
the  next  week  or  so,  but  wanting  a 
great  deal  of  fresh  air;  and  I  asked  him 
if  Tolcarne  air  would  not  serve  as  well' 
as  any  other;  and  he  liked  the  notion, 
but  begged  to  be  left  to  come  in  his 
own  fashion;  and  then  it  occurred  to 
us  that  it  might  be  good  sport  if  we 
all  made  a  wheeling  tour  together  part 
of  the  way,  leaving  Jem  to  complete 
the  rest  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour  if  he 
chose.  Thereupon  Jem  sketched  out,' 
straight  off,  three  or  four  alternative 
plans  to  suit  various  winds  and  weath- 
ers. Laura's  feelings  might  be  shocked 
at  hearing  of  such  a  departure,  but  we' 
considered  that  her  happiness  would 
make  her  comparatively  tolerant,  and 
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bound  lifer  to  be  dignified.  Indeed,  she 
may  not  realize  the  facts  at  all. 

And  so  the  morning,  being  fine  with 
a  light  north-easterly  breeze,  found  us 
at  Slough.  We  caught  Arthur  and 
Lytewell  for  a  passing  salutation,  and 
had  a  lovely  ride  through  Windsor 
Park,  up  Queen  Anne's  ride  and  across 
the  head  of  the  Long  Walk,  and  out 
through  wood  and  warren  across  the 
western  end  of  Virginia  Water.  They 
say  foreigners  envy  us  our  parks  and 
turf:  I  know  I  envied  them  in  India. 
But  how  should  Continentals  not  envy 
a  country  which— but  for  mere  flea- 
bites  of  civil  broils,  and  those  fading 
into  historic  distance— has  had  centu- 
ries of  peace  within  its  own  borders? 
Not  the  least  wise  of  Maine's  wise  say- 
ings was  when  he  pointed  out  this  won- 
derful good  fortune  of  England,  and 
told  us— or  rather  left  us,  as  his  way 
was,  to  read  the  counsel  between  the 
lines— not  to  be  puffed  up  with  any 
folly  about  our  merits  or  our  fathers' 
having  deserved  it.  But  the  Muse  of 
the  historic  present  tells  of  a  wheat- 
sheaf  which,  notwithstanding  its  vege- 
table name,  hath  fleshpots;  of  that 
wheatsheaf  as  a  tempter;  and  of  Jem 
the  strenuous— whether  as  leading  the 
party  into  temptation,  or  hardening 
their  hearts  to  push  on  in  the  direct 
line  to  some  humbler  entertainment,  it 
boots  not  to  mention.  Enough  that  we 
sped  on  through  the  land  of  Bagshot, 
skirting  the  odorous  fir-woods  of  the 
Wellington  College  country.  Jem  is 
indignant  with  those  who  say  cyclists 
observe  nothing,  and  maintains  that 
the  noiseless  approach  of  the  pneumat- 
ic wheel  gives  them  special  advantages. 
A  yaffle,  sitting  just  inside  the  bank 
of  a  fir-plantation,  got  up  within  a  few 
feet  of  us  to  justify  him. 

We  cunningly  avoided  Aldershot  (the 
cunning,  of  course,  was  Jem's)  to  earn 
our  rest  in  Famham.  There  my  lord 
bishop  has  a  park  almost  as  fine  as  the 
Queen's,  and  a  castle  of  all  dates  from 


the  Dark  Ages  to  the  Restoration,  but 
scant  leisure  for  enjoying  either:  for 
they  tell  me  he  bustles  about  like  a  me- 
diaeval king  of  England,  and  is  seldona 
more  than  three  days  together  in  one 
place.  Lazy  bishops,  I  take  it,  are 
about  as  common  In  England  now  as 
hookah-smoking  nabobs  in  India,  and 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  both  is  equally 
extinct.  I  should  not  have  said  fabu- 
lous, though,  for  the  colleges  founded 
by  Wykeham  and  Fox  are  no  fables. 
Have  not  we  moderns  lost  something: 
of  the  noble  use  of  wealth? 

Talking  of  India,  Harry  is  hard  at 
work  in  Cairo  at  something  which 
I  suspect  to  be  experiments  with 
high  explosive  shells;  I  know  he  was 
making  a  specialty  of* such  things  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment. (There  was  another  experi- 
ment he  offered  to  try  a  month  or  two 
ago,  but  the  chance  never  came.  We 
met  some  American  ladies  who  were 
rather  nervous  about  the  chances  of  a 
Spanish  fleet  bombarding  their  country 
house  on  the  coast  somewhere  near 
Salem.  Harry  tried  to  reassure  them 
by  undertaking  to  eat  the  bursting 
charge  of  every  Spanish  shell  that  fell 
on  New  England  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can ground.  They  ought  to  feel  safe 
by  this  time.)  Well,  Harry  observes  a 
proper  discretion  as  to  his  doings  and 
probable  movements:  only  he  gives  me 
to  understand  that  he  is  not  likely  to  go 
to  the  front.  A  man  can't  com- 
plain of  being  put  to  confidential  work 
which  he  is  particularly  fit  for,  and 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  prop- 
er quarter,  though  the  public  know 
nothing  of  it.  But  I  guess  he  is  a  little 
disappointed.  I  cannot  be  sorry  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  him  back  sooner  in  an 
honorable  way.  We  have  all  earned 
our  peace,  I  think. 

From  Farnham  to  Winchester  is  a 
well-beaten  highway,  and  in  part  rather 
dull,  when  judged  by  the  high  standard 
of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  picturesque- 
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ness.  Yet  it  is  a  good  road  and  a  good 
ride,  and  we  paid  our  respects  to  Jane 
Austen's  house  at  Cliawton,  whicli  is 
on  one  of  the  prettiest  bits.  From  puz- 
zling remarks  made  to  us  about  our 
country  we  gathered  that  we  were 
taken  for  Americans.  Almost  every 
visitor  who  inquires  for  Miss  Austen's 
house  is  an  American,  it  seems,  and  we 
were  classed  according  to  the  presump- 
tion founded  on  experience.  Perhaps 
English  callers  will  increase  now,  since 
Miss  Austen  is  decidedly  in  fashion,  to 
judge  by  the  number  of  recent  editions 
and  the  figure  they  make  in  the  book- 
shops. The  length  of  the  villages  or 
small  towns  along  this  road  is  curious; 
it  looks  as  if  everybody  had  insisted  on 
having  a  frontage  to  the  turnpike— all 
highway  and  no  byway.  On  the  whole, 
the  effect  is  pleasing  and  sociable,  even 
if  it  verges  on  fraud  for  a  place  like 
Alton  to  be  nearly  a  mile  long. 

You  should  know  Winchester  better 
than  I  do.  There  is  a  special  reverence 
due  to  the  school  from  Eton  men,  for  if 
Henry  VI.  was  our  father,  William  of 
Wykeham  was  our  grandfather;  not 
only  was  his  foundation  our  pious 
founder's  model,  but  Eton  was  actually 
started  with  a  colony  of  Winchester 
boys.  Apart  from  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  also  one  of  the  most 
delectable  places  in  England.  A  small 
thing  that  greatly  took  my  fancy  was 
the  clear  trout  stream  that  runs  along 
b.etween  the  main  street  and  the  public 
garden,  where  the  fish— and  sizeable 
fish,  too — well  knowing  that  they  may 
not  be  caught  by  tickling,  angling,  or 
otherwise,  lie  out  on  the  gravel  in  full 
view,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
move  even  if  you  drop  in  pebbles  over 
them.  I  should  like  to  believe  King 
Alfred  put  them  there. 

Finally,  we  took  the  train  to  Salis- 
bury—Margaret and  I,  that  is— reserv- 
ing the  New  Forest  for  some  other 
time.  Jem,  as  route-finder  and  guide, 
took  charge  of  sending  forward  all  the 


impediments,  so  that  we  had  next  to  no 
weight  to  carry,  and  enjoyed  the  riding 
thoroughly.  Jem's  own  things  are  now 
being  carted  up  from  Buckland  Road 
station,  and  we  expect  him  at  some  un- 
certain time  this  evening. 

The  Folletts  have  been  back  some  few 
days:  they  have  been  strolling  among 
French  castles  and  churches,  and  wind- 
ing up  their  tour  at  a  very  modest  Nor- 
man watering-place  not  far  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror's  reputed  port  of 
embarkation.  A  friendly  and  cheerful 
country,  Mr.  Follett  says,  where  all  the 
villages  have  double  names,  grand  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  vil- 
lage. Who  would  not  be  proud  of  hav- 
ing to  walk  a  mile  or  two  to  buy  his 
stamps  at  Sassetot-le-Mauconduit?  And 
at  Angerville-le-Martel  Mr.  Follett 
bought  a  fabulously  cheap  pair  of  slip- 
pers, which  he  declares  are  the  best  he 
ever  had.  Br6aut6-Beuzeville  is  a 
name  of  noble  and  historic  sound;  the 
place  is  in  fact  a  small  railway  junc- 
tion. Perhaps,  the  Vicar  thinks,  it  was 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  wicked 
Fawkes  de  Br^autS,  who  at  last  for  his 
sins  died  suddenly  by  poison,  and  was 
found,  as  the  chronicler  relates,  "dead, 
black,  stinking,  and  intestate''— this  last, 
it  seems,  a  terrible  combination  of  spir- 
itual and  temporal  opprobrium. 

Much  pleased  was  Mr.  Follett  at  be- 
ing able  to  revive  his  old  pastime  of 
swimming  to  his  heart's  content  under 
civilized  conditions,  and  without  any- 
body thinking  it  the  least  odd  for  a  rev- 
erend gentleman  of  his  age.  Sea-bath- 
ing is  certainly  one  of  the  matters  they 
order  better  in  France.  We  have  never 
grasped  the  possibility  of  fitting  it  into 
social  life,  or  the  ease  of  making  it  a 
decorous  and  even  graceful  form  of  so- 
cial amusement.  In  America  they 
wisely  do  as  the  French  do,  I  under- 
stand—yes, in  Puritan  New  England; 
while  we  continue  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  there  is  some  occult  virtue,  some 
fetish  that  ensures  British  success,  In 
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our    stupid    neglect    to    study    human  already  had  quite  as  much  annoyance 

amenity.    Such    are    our   joint    reflec-  as  he  deserves. 

tions,  the  Vicar's  and  mine,  in  our  Margaret  and  I  are  both  all  the  bet- 
afternoon  stroll— which  somehow  gets  ter  for  our  expedition,  I  assure  you,  and 
much  entangled  in  our  respective  gar-  still  have  increased  appetites.  Jem 
dens.  Enticknap  is  muttering  about  was  most  ingenious  and  considerate  in 
things  being  cruel  dry,  and  we  are  laying  out  the  stages  so  that  we  were 
rather  anxious  for  the  late  summer.  never  hurried.  When  he  wanted  to  let 
The  story  of  Biggleswade  and  Lea-  off  his  own  superfluous  energy  he  did 
grave  caused  Mr.  Follett  to  smile  a  it  by  pushing  ahead  to  order  lunch  or 
rather  grim  smile.  I  have  a  notion  that  see  that  our  quarters  were  all  right, 
he  knows  Biggleswade's  Bishop  fairly  Behold,  as  I  close  this,  he  rides  up  like 
well.  One  day  or  another  I  hope  the  a  catherine-wheel  device  of  white  dust, 
creature  may  be  choked  off,  before  he  overhauling  the  messenger  with  the 
reaches  the  plaintiff-in-person  stage;  letter-bag. 
not  that  I  care  the  least  about  his  mak-  Your  loving, 
ing  a  fool  of  himself,  but  Leagrave  has  Dickory. 

Gornhill  Magazine. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE   COMING  OF   SPRING. 

All  things  return  again,  the  seasons  pass 

In  grand  magnificence  unrolled. 
The  Spring  flowers  wither  in  the  Summer  grass, 

And  Summer  dies  into  the  Autumn's  gold. 

The  primrose  and  the  early  violets  fade. 
And  every  flower  breathes  out  its  perfumed  breath, 

But  flowers  as  fair  from  these  again  are  made. 
It  is  not  death,  although  we  call  it  death. 

No  life  is  lost,  no  action  done  in  vain; 

We  see  the  father  in  the  children's  eyes. 
And  all  things  good  and  fair  shall  bloom  again, 

If  not  on  earth,  beneath  immortal  skies. 

Shadows  are  these  of  glory  that  shall  be, 
Faint  hints  like  music  in  the  night. 
Murmurs  of  the  eternal  sea. 
Faint  echoes  from  the  land  of  light. 

J.  4, 
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A    STORY    OF    THE    NIGER   DELTA. 


One  afternoon  of  the  dry  season, 
when  forest  and  swamp  lay  sweltering 
beneath  the  fierce  rays  of  the  African 
sun,  a  Cottonwood  canoe  slid  down  a 
yellow  river  winding  through  the  wa- 
tery forests  of  the  Niger  delta.  Six 
woolly-haired  Krooboys,  with  a  broad 
blue  stripe  tattooed  down  the  centre  of 
each  forehead,  and  the  perspiration 
glistening  upon  their  ebony  skin,  wea- 
rily dipped  the  paddles  in  time  to  the 
croon  of  a  chanty;  while  a  stalwart  ne- 
gro, whose  features  were  finer  than 
those  of  any  coastwise  tribe,  encour- 
aged them  from  the  stern.  He  was  a 
Moslem  Haussa,  from  the  far  kingdom 
of  Sokoto,  which  lies  beyond  the  fever- 
belt,  and  wore  a  sergeant's  uniform  of 
the  British  Protectorate,  whom  he 
served  as  instructor  to  the  Yoruba 
troops. 

In  the  shade  of  a  palm-leaf  awning 
beside  him,  a  white  man,  wasted  almost 
to  a  skeleton  by  fever,  lay  gasping  for 
breath,  his  lined  forehead  and  haggard 
face  beaded  with  clammy  dampness. 
"Give  me  a  drink,  Amadu,"  he  said 
feebly;  and  the  negro,  gently  raising 
his  head,  held  a  calabash  of  lukewarm 
water,  wherein  green  lines  floated,  to 
the  blackened  lips. 

"Thanks,"  said  the  sufferer  faintly. 
"It's  no  use  going  further,  Amadu.  I'll 
never  reach  the  coast.  Make  for  the 
nearest  factory— at  least  I'll  hear  a 
white  man's  voice." 

The  sergeant  gently  packed  the  palm 
mat  beneath  his  master's  shoulders, 
and  hailed  the  Krooboys  in  the  coast 
palaver:  "Paddle  faster,  there,  you 
bushmen.  Factory  live  one  time,  and 
then  you  catch  plenty  sleep." 

The  worn-out  negroes  obeyed,  and 
the  canoe  slid  on  faster  down  the  mud- 


dy river,  which  shimmered  about  them 
like  molten  brass.  On  either  hand  the 
dingy  foliage  of  the  mangroves  rolled 
away  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  their 
crawling  roots  rising  out  of  foul  depths 
of  bubbling  slime,  the  exhalations  from 
which  bring  disease  and  death  to 
the  unfortunate  European  who  breathes 
them.  Meantime  Henry  Alton  lay  very 
still,  the  fierce  sunrays  beating  down, 
upon  him  through  the  tattered  awning 
until  his  karki  uniform  seemed  to  burn 
the  wasted  limbs  beneath.  For  many 
months  he  had  done  his  best  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  among  the  unruly 
tribesmen  of  the  remoter  swamps,  re- 
fusing in  spite  of  weakness  and  fever 
to  leave  the  unhealthy  station  until  an 
officer  of  sufficient  experience  could  be 
sent  to  relieve  him.  With  this  man, 
as  with  others  of  his  kind,  work  came 
first,  health  and  safety  taking  a  sec- 
ond place;  and  now,  when  It  seemed 
too  late  to  save  his  life,  he  was  being 
carried  to  the  coast,  burning  in  the 
grip  of  the  malaria.  Sergeant  Amadu, 
who  came  of  the  intelligent  and  power- 
ful races  of  the  Hinterland,  and  he  had 
made  many  a  risky  march  together, 
and  there  was  thus  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon endurance  and  courage  between 
them. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  clumsy  craft 
slid  alongside  the  landing  of  a  little 
pile-raised  factory,  standing  on  a  strip 
of  firm  earth  which  rose  like  an  island 
from  the  quaking  swamps.  A  flotilla 
of  trade  canoes  lay  beside  the  hard- 
trodden  bank,  and  a  swarm  of  sable 
merchants,  some  gorgeously  and  won- 
derfully attired  in  cast-off  European 
finery,  and  others  wearing  little  be- 
sides nature's  garb,  clamored  about 
the  glaring  whitewashed  oil  shed.   Ser- 
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geant  Amadu,  lifting  liis  master  in  his 
arms— tlie  burden  was  very  light- 
thrust  them  contemptuously  aside,  and 
climbed  the  factory  stairway,  where  a 
burly  European,  with  a  stamp  of  alco- 
hol as  well  as  fever  upon  his  yellow 
face,  stared  in  surprise.  The  explana- 
tion was  brief,  and  presently  Alton  lay 
gasping  in  a  canvas  lounge  upon  the 
shady  veranda,  where  a  great  purple- 
flowered  creeper  climbed  towards  the 
projecting  eaves  with  a  cloud  of  paint- 
ed butterflies  hovering  around  it. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said  faint- 
ly, when  the  trader  with  rough  kind- 
ness had  bathed  his  haggard  face  with 
vinegar.  "It  was  hardly  fair  to  bring 
you  extra  work  in  weather  like  this, 
but  it's  a  very  long  way  to  the  coast, 
and  the  heat  in  the  canoes  was  more 
than  I  could  stand." 

"We'll  do  the  best  we  can;  we  have 
all  of  us  the  same  risk  to  run,"  was  the 
answer.  "Just  wait  till  I  find  my  part- 
ner Ellory.  He  knows  more  about 
physic  than  I  do,  and  it's  just  as  well 
he  does,  for  he's  half-dead  himself  most 
of  the  time— but  what  can  you  expect 
in  a  place  like  this?" 

Alton  smiled  feebly,  and  trader  Lee 
hurried  towards  the  store  shed,  where 
he  found  a  gaunt  and  sickly  man  hag- 
gling with  the  bush  traders  over  rolls 
of  Manchester  cotton  and  bottles  of 
German  potato  spirit,  and  doing  what 
he  could  to  protect  his  property  from 
wholesale  loot.  The  galvanized  sheet- 
ing overhead  was  too  hot  to  touch,  the 
atmosphere  resembled  that  of  the  black 
hole  of  Calcutta,  and  a  struggling, 
shouting  crowd  of  Jakkery  negroes 
wrangled  and  fought  over  whatever 
took  their  fancy,  regardless  of  value 
or  prior  claims.  The  white  man's  fore- 
head was  seamed  with  lines  of  pain, 
and  his  lips  twitched  at  times;  but  few 
Europeans  can  expect  to  escape  from 
suffering  among  the  steamy  swamps 
where  there  is  always  sickness,  and 
trader  Ellory  had  trying  work  to  do. 


When  Lee  related  what  had  happened 
he  said  briefly,  "Well,  I'll  come  and 
see.  It  will  be  dark  soon,  and  I  could 
not  have  kept  this  up  much  longer." 
Then  he  raised  his  voice,  "Trade  pa- 
laver set.  Get  out  all  of  you.  Hyah, 
Krooboys,  turn  them  bushman  out  one 
time." 

A  few  ebony-skinned  laborers  from 
the  distant  Liberian  beaches  drove  the 
bush  traders,  who  clawed  at  each  oth- 
er's property,  and  occasionally  at  a 
luckier  neighbor's  throat,  towards  the 
door,  until  at  last  the  place  was  clear 
of  the  turbulent,  shouting  mob.  Lee 
carefully  locked  the  shed,  and  when  he 
rejoined  his  partner  On  the  veranda, 
Ellory  said:  "It's  no  use,  Alton  is  be- 
yond anything  I  can  do,  and  he  can't 
last  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  tem- 
perature like  that.  It  seems  hard  he 
should  go  under  now — on  his  way 
home,  after  all  he  has  suffered  in  that 
deadly  hole.  The  Government  surgeon 
is  away  south,  so  there's  only  one  man 
can  help  him— and  that  man  is  Lang- 
ton  of  the  Mission." 

Ellory  was  of  a  finer  stamp  than  his 
companion,  and  there  was  a  look  of 
compassion  in  his  sunken  eyes  as  he 
leaned  over  the  balustrade,  staring 
down  the  shimmering  river. 

"W^e  can't  let  the  poor  fellow  die," 
said  Lee,  reflectively.  '^pThere's  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  send  and  ask  Lang- 
ton  to  come,  though  this  is  about  the 
last  place  he  would  care  to  visit  after 
that  trouble  about  the  Hamburg  gin. 
However,  the  man  is  genuine,  and  I 
suppose  it's  the  medicine  that  gives 
him  the  power  he  has.  I  don't  like  ask- 
ing a  favor  from  those  fellows,  though 
—what  was  it  he  said  we  were?" 

For  sufl3cient  reasons  the  relations 
between  trader  and  missionary  are  fre- 
quently strained  in  Western  Africa, 
and  Ellory  smiled  grimly,  as  he  an- 
swered, "Nothing  very  flattering;  but 
you  said  too  much,  and  it's  his  business, 
anyway.     Langton  was  at  the  Kanu 
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village  last— usual  thing,  small-pox 
wiping  them  out  by  the  dozen,  and  if 
he's  alive  he'll  come,  sick  or  well.  One 
of  us  will  have  to  watch  Alton  all  the 
time,  and  if  the  other  went  those  bush 
rascals  would  practically  loot  the  place. 
No  Krooboy  would  venture  near  Kanu 
^lone  just  now;  we'll  have  to  send  the 
Haussa." 

When  he  had  explained  the  matter, 
the  big  sergeant  Amadu  said  gravely, 
in  the  semi-Arabic  idiom  of  the  Hinter- 
land: "Why  should  I  fear  the  pesti- 
lence ?  The  sick  officer  man  and  I  have 
been  in  many  stricken  villages  where 
our  people  died.  This  infidel  teacher 
shall  heal  my  master,  if  I  bring  him 
by  the  neck." 

Ellory,  who  understood  in  part, 
laughed  softly,  and  presently  the  black 
soldier,  worn  out  as  he  was  with  sleep- 
less watching,  departed  in  a  cotton- 
wood  canoe  to  face  another  weary  jour- 
ney through  the  heat  and  steam  of 
the  swamps.  WTien  the  woolly-haired 
canoe  boys  found  out  whither  they 
were  bound,  they  laid  down  the  pad- 
dles and  protested  vigorously,  for  most 
of  them  had  seen  that  particular  plague 
at  work  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
There  is,  however,  little  love  lost  be- 
tween one  West  African  race  and  an- 
other, while  the  northern  Moslem  look 
down  upon  tlje  coastwise  heathen  as 
the  dust  beneath  their  feet,  so  the  big 
sergeant  was  not  disposed  to  argue  the 
matter.  Seizing  the  spokesman,  who 
proceeded  to  set  forth  their  views  with 
true  negro  eloquence,  he  belabored  him 
with  a  paddle,  threatened  the  rest  with 
worse  things  still,  and  seeing  that  he 
would  probably  be  at  least  as  good  as 
his  word  the  Krooboys  sullenly  dipped 
the  blades  again. 

On  the  following  afternoon  a  sickly 
white  man,  with  weary  eyes,  and  the 
perspiration  oozing  through  his  thin 
duck  garments,  stood  in  a  tepid,  mud- 
walled  hut  of  the  Kanu  village,  whose 
temperature  was  that  of  an  oven.     A 


brass-bound  chest  lay  upon  a  quaintly 
carved  Accra  stool  beside  him,  among 
a  litter  of  phials,  and  Stephen  Langton, 
pausing  to  damp  his  temples  with  some 
aromatic      mixture,      leaned      heavily 
against  the  swish  walls.     It  was  long 
since  he  had  enjoyed  even  a  few  hours* 
unbroken  sleep,  and  what  that  means 
only  those  who  have  toiled  day  after 
day  in  the  fever-land,  when  the  ther- 
mometer   registers  considerably    more 
than  one  hundred,  can  understand.    If 
it    was    hot    inside    the    hut,    it   was 
even  worse  outside,  and  the  raw-green 
palm  fronds  above  the  palaver  square 
were     outlined     in     lace-like     tracery 
against  a  brassy  sky.    The  white  dust 
flung    back  a  dazzling   glare,   and    a 
group  of  naked  Jakkeries,  waiting  ad- 
mittance to  the  hut,  crouched  among 
it  in   stolid   despair.     Many  bore   the 
scars  of  a  scourge  which  decimates  the 
native  tribes.    Others  were  crippled  by 
the     horrible     Guinea     worm,     which 
thrives  amid  the  muscles  of  the  human 
leg,  or  had  their  feet  eaten  to  the  an- 
kles by  the  boring  jigger  insect,  and 
all  were  sick  or  brought  petitions  for 
aid  from  those  who  lay  dying  in  the 
stifling  huts.    And  this  is  not  an  ex- 
ceptional state  of  affairs,  for  if  the  mor- 
tality   among    Europeans    in  Western 
Africa  is  great,  among  the  natives  it  is 
greater  still,  though  even  the  scourge 
of    the  pestilence  fails    to  teach    the 
tribesmen  that  the  penalty  for  drunk- 
enness, slothfulness,  and  dirt  is  death. 
The  sacred  ,Tu  Ju  tree  behind  them  was 
hung  over  with  curious  as  well  as  re- 
pulsive   offerings,  and  smeared    with 
the  blood  of  fowls,  but  the  Jakkery  is 
not  altogether  foolish.    Thus,  although 
the  villagers  were  careful  to  propitiate 
their  fetich  gods,  they  were  also  shrewd 
enough  to  notice  that  those  who  sought 
aid  from  the  black  priests  died,  while 
the  white  man's  patients  frequently  re- 
covered. 

Presently    Langton,    glancing   down, 
saw  a  huge  yellow-striped  spider  crawl- 
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ing  across  his  boot,  evidently  in  search 
of  an  opening  through  which  to  insert 
its  envenomed  mandibles.  Shaking  it 
off  with  no  undue  hurry,  he  quietly  set 
his  foot  upon  it.  "It  would  have  served 
me  right,  when  there  is  so  much  to  do," 
he  said,  for  a  European  soon  learn-s  to 
think  aloud  in  the  loneliness  of  Africa. 
Then  there  was  a  clamor  of  voices  out- 
side, and  a  tall  negro  in  travel-stained 
uniform  of  yellow  karki  entered  the 
hut. 

"Officer  man  live  for  die  in  Salu 
factory.  You  come  one  time.  There 
be  hurry  or  them  bush  'tief  Krooboy 
run  away  with  canoe,"  he  said  brusque- 
ly and  authoritatively  in  the  "coast  pa- 
laver." Like  others  of  his  kind  Ser- 
geant Amadu  confined  his  respect  to 
the  Government  officers,  and  classified 
all  other  Europeans  as  "white  bush- 
men." 

Stephen  Langton  smiled  a  little.  "T 
am  not  a  servant  of  the  Government, 
so  orders  are  not  sent  me  by  the  white 
officers,  and  here  are  many  sick,"  he 
answered  in  the  idiom  of  the  Hinter- 
land, for  this  man  had  learned  to  speak 
with  many  tongues.  "Tell  me  clearly 
what  your  message  is." 

The  Haussa,  looking  at  him  wonder- 
ingly,  continued  with  more  respect,  and 
when  his  story  was  told,  Langton  said, 
"At  sunset  we  will  start,  I  have  also 
the  lives  of  these  to  answer  for."  As 
he  did  so,  the  hurried  splash  of  paddles 
came  through  the  super-heated  air,  and 
with  a  wrathful  cry  the  soldier  sprang 
out  of  the  hut  and  ran  towards  the 
landing.  He  arrived  too  late.  A  long 
canoe  shot  out  into  the  stream,  and 
went  flying  up  the  muddy  river  as  fast 
as  the  terror-stricken  Krooboys,  who 
had  seen  enough  to  frighten  much 
braver  men,  could  whirl  the  splashing 
paddles  and  drive  her  through  the 
water.  Then  Langton  laughed  softly 
at  the  fierce  gestures  of  the  man  who 
hurled  unheeded  threats  of  vengeance 
after  them  from  the  bank.     "It's  only 


natural,  after  all,"  he  said,  as  he  went 
back  to  his  work. 

The  mighty  cottonwoods  across  the 
river  Ifose  blackly  against  a  blaze  of 
crimson  light  when  a  low,  white-paint- 
ed launch  swung  out  from  beneath  the 
clustering  palms.  Two  of  Langton's 
Krooboys  crouched  forward  beneath 
the  warped  and  blistered  sun-deck,  and 
the  Haussa  soldier  leaned  over  the 
cockpit  coamings,  gazing  half-amused 
at  the  quaint  figure  in  greasy  dunga- 
rees very  busy  beside  him.  Langton, 
after  suffering  many  things  at  the 
hands  of  the  white  mechanic  sent  him 
out  from  home  to  teach  the  negroes 
how  to  run  that  launch,  had  decided  to 
become  his  own  engineer.  The  assist- 
ant when  most  wanted  was  generally 
found  to  be  suffering  from  an  overdose 
of  palm  wine,  which  was  a  point  too 
good  to  be  missed  by  the  cynical  trad- 
ers; while  Langton  had  doubts  wheth- 
er under  any  circumstances  it  would  be 
wise  to  trust  so  delicate  a  craft  as  an 
oil-launch  to  the  mercies  of  the  Kroo- 
boy. Therefore,  being  a  man  of  re- 
source, he  had  puzzled  over  designs 
and  complicated  pieces  of  link  motion 
himself,  and  now,  blackened  with  soot 
of  kerosene  and  redolent  of  rancid  oil, 
he  bent  over  the  clanking  machinery. 
"All  right  at  last;  that's  better.  Now 
we're  off,"  he  said,  and  with  a  cloud 
of  evil-smelling  blue  vapor  that 
wreathed  about  her  quarters,  tainting 
the  air  half  a  mile  astern,  and  the 
muddy  water  which  gleamed  blood  red 
about  her  boiling  beneath  the  bow, 
the  launch  clanged  on  up  stream. 

Presently  the  last  faint  glow  of  saf- 
fron flickered  and  died  out  behind  the 
palms,  darkness  closed  suddenly  down, 
and  wisps  of  fever-mist,  heavy  with 
germs  of  madness  and  death,  crawled 
out  across  the  river  as  the  forest  woke 
to  life. 

"Warmed  up  now,  we'll  let  her  go," 
said  Langton,  and  crank  and  connect- 
ing rod  clanged  faster  and  faster,  until 
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they  reeled  and  danced  before  bis  acb- 
ing  eyes.  Here  and  tbere  the  mist  rose 
to  the  height  of  the  shade-decli,  and  the 
tired  man  stared  anxiously  ahea(|.  grip- 
ping the  iron  tiller  harder,  as  they 
swept  through  the  clammy  whiteness 
at  nine  knots  an  hour.  Then  Amadu 
the  Haussa,  who  was  quite  aware  of 
the  risli  of  crushing  in  the  thin  plates 
like  an  eggshell  against  a  mighty,  drift- 
ing log,  opened  his  eyes  in  wide  sur- 
prise. The  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  knew  travel  fast  by  night 
or  day  through  winding  creek  and  foul 
lagoon,  in  spite  of  rending  snag,  treach- 
erous eddy,  and  hidden  shoal;  but  it 
was  strange  to  find  that  this  quietly 
spoken  white  man,  who  was  neither 
consul  nor  officer,  thought  equally  lit- 
tle of  the  risk. 

In  places  the  vapors  stood  like  a  sol- 
id wall  across  the  creek,  but  there  was 
no  slackening  of  speed.  More  oil  was 
pumped  into  the  cylinder,  Langton 
threw  the  valve  open  wide,  and  the 
white  wreaths  piled  themselves  higher 
and  higher  against  the  trembling  bow, 
while  the  hum  and  whir  grew  louder 
still,  and  the  little  propeller  whirled 
like  a  dynamo.  Then  a  broad  red 
moon  swung  up  from  behind  the  for- 
est, and  the  streaks  of  mist  became 
less  frequent,  while  the  river  shim- 
mered in  silver  light.  High  overhead 
rose  the  feathery  tufts  of  the  oil  palms, 
and  the  shadowy  undergrowth  be- 
neath was  filled  with  mysterious  rust- 
lings, as  the  forest  creatures  stirred 
forth  to  hunt  or  warfare  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  kind.  The  atmosphere  was 
like  that  of  a  great  hothouse,  heavy 
with  the  smell  of  steaming  earth,  the 
fragrance  of  lily  flowers,  and  an  odor 
as  of  all  manner  of  spices.  And  the 
launch  was  going  ten  knots  now. 

Later  the  forests  rolled  away  astern, 
and  they  drove  onwards  through  a 
waste  of  fetid  mire,  where  the  man- 
groves spread  their  dingy  leaves  to 
hide    the  foul  depths  of    putrefaction 


among  the  crawling  roots,  and  the 
channels  were  cumbered  with  banks 
of  rotting  mud.  Scaly  alligators  floun- 
dered beneath  the  oyster-crusted  withes, 
unseen  crawling  things  splashed  along 
the  edge  of  the  bubbling  mud,  and  the 
air  was  almost  unbreathable  with  the 
sour  odors  of  decay.  But  neither  the 
pen  of  a  Dante,  nor  the  weird  pencil 
of  Dor6  could  adequately  depict  an 
African  mangrove  swamp  at  night.  It 
is  fantastic,  unearthly,  horrible,  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  torments 
worse  than  death,  brood  heavily  above 
it.  And  all  the  time  the  worn-out  Eu- 
ropean, soaked  in  clammy  fever-damp, 
and  dazed  from  want  of  sleep,  stood 
like  a  silent  statue  gripping  the  helm, 
for  he  knew  that  the  launch  was  run- 
ning a  grim  race  for  a  white  man's  life 
that  night.  He  quite  understood  that 
he  was  in  greater  peril  now  than  he 
had  been  in  the  native  village,  for  one 
rasp  against  a  submerged  water-logged 
trunk  would  leave  them  to  the  mercy 
of  the  alligators,  while  not  even  a  Jak- 
kery  could  traverse  the  mangrove  roots. 
There  are  also  compensations,  even  in 
Africa,  where  the  white  man  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  receive  infection  from  a  na- 
tive, which  is  strange,  considering  that 
he,  too,  suffers  from  similar  ailments. 
The  engines  had  settled  to  their 
work,  and  were  doing  their  utmost 
now,  and  as  the  miles  reeled  by  astern, 
Amadu  the  Haussa  took  the  helm  at 
intervals,  while  Langton  bent  over 
them  oil-can  in  hand.  Then,  as  they 
swept  out  of  a  tunnel-like  channel  be- 
neath the  mangrove  boughs,  he  sudden- 
ly checked  the  valve  and  jammed  the 
tiller  down.  A  tier  of  yellow  lights 
glimmered  right  overhead  through 
drifting  mist,  and  a  startled  hail  came 
down  from  the  lofty  iron  bows  that 
towered  blackly  above  them.  "Launch 
ahoy;  look  out  there— look  out!"  it  said. 
The  little  craft  swayed  sharply  down 
as  she  felt  the  helm,  and  even  the 
Haussa    held    his    breath    when    she 
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scraped  past  the  great  steel  stem.  Then 
swinging  round  in  a  semi-circle  with 
panting  engines,  she  ground  against  the 
weed-crusted  side  which  rose  lilie  a 
wall  before  her.  It  was  one  of  the  irreg- 
ular mailboats,  which  churn  their  way 
far  inland  through  the  tangled  creeks 
to  coUect  palm  oil  from  the  scattered 
factories,  waiting  for  the  dawn,  and 
as  a  sudden  thought  struck  Langton  he 
clutched  at  the  half-lowered  accommo- 
dation ladder,  and  hurried  up  on  deck. 

He  found  the  purser,  whom  he  knew, 
sorting  papers  in  a  sweltering  room,  and 
explained  his  presence  briefly,  adding 
with  an  assurance  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing, "I  know  you  will  spare  me  a  block 
of  ice— it  may  save  the  poor  fellow's 
life."  The  good-natured  oflicial  wrin- 
kled his  brows.  "If  it  had  been  any 
one  else  I  would  have  laughed  at  you," 
he  said.  "We  have  very  little  left,  and 
have  cut  it  off  the  passengers— South 
Coast  Belgians  growling  like  bears  be- 
cause they  have  to  drink  tepid  wine- 
but  we've  eight  men  down,  some  of 
them  raving  already.  Still,  I  suppose 
you  want  it  badly  or  you  would  not 
have  asked."  Then  he  rose  and  pound- 
ed on  the  doctor's  door.  "Do  you  hear. 
Pills;  I'm  going  to  give  Mr.  Langton  a 
block  of  ice,  and  he'll  ransack  your  bot- 
tle shop  as  well.  Hyah,  Frypan,  tell 
them  steward-man  quick."  Langton 
hurriedly  selected  a  few  things  he  need- 
ed, and  when  they  shook  hands  the 
purser  said,  "You  are  in  a  desperate 
hurry,  not  even  a  glass  of  wiae?  Well, 
you  are  an  unsociable  man,  and  certain- 
ly a  very  grimy  one,  but  good  luck  go 
with  you,"  and  Langton  hurried  on 
board  the  launch  with  the  precious  ice 
wrapped  in  a  blanket. 

It  was  burning  day  when  they  came 
panting  into  sight  of  the  Salu  factory, 
after  winding  round  through  endless 
creeks,  for  not  even  a  native  could  find 
his  way  by  night  through  the  network 
of  narrow  tunnels  beneath  the  man- 
grove boughs.    By  that  time  Sergeant 


Amadu  was  filled  with  a  deep  respect 
for  his  white  companion.  "This  man 
should  have  been  a  soldier,"  he  after- 
wards said.  Under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances an  oil  launch  is  an  uncleainly 
craft  to  drive,  and  when  she  has  been 
experimented  upon  surreptitiously  by 
inquisitive  Krooboys  matters  are  not 
improved.  Langton  was,  therefore,  as 
the  purser  had  said,  a  very  grimy  man. 
His  face  was  blackened  with  soot  of 
kerosene,  and  his  duck  garments 
smeared  with  oil,  but  when  the  traders 
met  him  at  the  landing  with  an  offer 
of  refreshment  his  reply  was  character- 
istic, "We'll  see  the  sick  man  first,  the 
rest  can  wait,"  he  said. 

Lee  fidgeted  uneasily  as  they  walked 
towards  the  house.  "It  was  very  good 
of  you  to  come,"  he  presently  observed. 
"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let  that 
little  difference  of  opinion  drop.  We'll 
overlook  what  you  said." 

Much  suffering  and  many  disappoint- 
ments had  failed  to  quench  Langton'^ 
sense  of  humor,  and  there  was  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye  as  he  answered,  "Let  it 
be  postponed,  then,  and  I  will  tackle 
you  again  some  day.  I  haven't  changed 
my  mind,  you  know." 

When  he  had  finished  his  examina- 
tion his  face  was  very  grave,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  sufferer's  couch  he  put  the 
matter  plainly,  for  in  the  fever- 
swamps,  where  death  is  very  near  to 
every  European,  men  do  not  hide  the 
truth  in  times  like  this.  "I  must  warn 
you  that  you  are  very  ill,"  he  said  gent- 
ly. "So  ill  that  I  see  nothing  for  it  but 
the  ice  bath— I  presume  you  know  the 
risk?" 

A  faint  smile  flickered  in  the  sick 
man's  face  as  he  gasped,  "I  can  under- 
stand; no  one  could  live  long  at  a  tem- 
perature of  one  hundred  and  six,  and 
without  sleep  for  many  nights.  Do 
what  you  think  best." 

Then  Langton  turned  to  the  traders. 
"Crush  all  the  fresh  limes  you  have, 
pour  vinegar  on  them,  and  the  coldest 
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water.  There's  no  time  to  lose;  I  have 
brought  some  ice." 

Lee  opened  his  eyes.  "I  could  not 
have  bought  a  piece  like  that  for  five 
pounds  just  now,"  he  said;  and  Lang- 
ton  answered,  "Be  thankful  then  that 
there  are  still  people  who  will  give 
what  money  cannot  buy." 

Afterwards  the  strangely  assorted 
trio,  two  reckless  gin  traders  and  the 
representative  of  a  body  whose  emis- 
saries, though  they  make  mistakes  at 
times,  have  poured  out  their  blood  like 
water  in  the  fever-land,  fought  a  grim 
battle  for  that  officer's  life.  More  than 
once  it  seemed  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  stronger  than  human  skill,  for  the 
chilly  ice  water  threatened  to  quench 
the  flickering  life  as  well  as  the  fire  of 
fever;  but  Langton  knew  his  work,  and 
the  flame  did  not  go  out.  It  was  done 
at  last,  and  Alton,  wrapped  in  dry  blan- 
kets, was  carried  back  to  the  veranda 
for  the  sake  of  the  passing  coolness, 
where  he  lay  white  and  still,  occasion- 
ally rambling  incoherently,  "If  he 
would  only  sleep,"  said  Langton  to 
trader  Lee  when  he  had  changed  his 
garments,  and  swallowed  a  morsel  of 
food.  "Can't  you  rig  a  draught  screen 
to  catch  the  little  air?  You  two  can 
I'est  if  you  need  it.  I  dare  not  leave 
him  now." 

So,  together  with  the  faithful  Haussa, 
who  steadfastly  refused  to  leave  his 
master's  couch,  the  tired  man  sat  him- 
self down  to  watch.  The  sun  southed 
and  rolled  westward,  and  the  tempera- 
ture steadily  increased,  until  the  dust 
of  the  scorching  compound  beneath 
would  have  burned  the  incautious  foot. 
The  palm  fronds  ceased  their  dry 
rustle,  and  the  forest  lay  silent,  swel- 
tering in  fervent  heat.  And  through  it 
all,  sable  follower  of  the  Prophet  and 
white  Christian  watched  and  waited  in 
uncomplaining  silence,  the  barriers  be- 
tween them  melting  away  beneath  a 
power  which  is  greater  than  the  dis- 
tinctions of  color  and  race.    Late  in  the 


afternoon  EUory  returned  with  a  little 
fruit  and  food  and  said  softly,  "Any  im- 
provement yet?"  but  Langton  shook  his- 
head. 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  was  the  grave  an- 
swer. "He  talks  at  times,  but  his  mind 
seems  to  wander— we  can  only  hope  for 
sleep."  Afterwards  no  one  spoke,  and 
the  shadows  lengthened  across  the 
compound  until  the  palm  tufts  were 
black  lacework  against  crimson  fire 
again,  and  the  mist  rose  like  steam, 
from  off  the  quaking  swamps.  A  col- 
umn of  blue  vapor  curled  up  above  the 
huts  of  the  Krooboy  laborers,  and  the 
monotonous  tapping  of  a  monkey-skin 
drum  came  quivering  through  the  list- 
less air. 

The  sick  man,  whose  eyes  were  half- 
open  now,  turned  a  ghastly  face 
towards  them,  and  seemed  to  listen.. 
"Ah,  a  Krooboy  drum,  and  I  thought  I 
was  at  home,"  he  said,  faintly  and  in- 
coherently. "I  am  going  home — no, 
I  remember  now.  Dying— Langtott 
knows,  I  saw  It  in  his  face.  Ellory,  you 
won't  forget  the  letters  or  I'll  haunt 
you.  Poor  Kate,  she  watches  every 
mail.  I  must  have  dreamt  I  heard  her 
speaking  now." 

Langton  raised  his  hand,  "You  must 
not  talk,"  he  said  soothingly;  but  the 
low  voice  went  on,  "Lift  me  up,  and  let 
me  see  the  sunset."  The  big  Haussa 
sergeant  raised  the  wasted  shoulders  In 
his  arms,  and  the  sick  man,  gazing- 
wistfully  down  the  shimmering  river, 
the  highway  to  the  sea,  rambled  on: 
"Yes,  I'm  going  home.  English  mead- 
ows instead  of  fever-swamps— you 
know  the  English  air.  No,  I'm  always 
forgetting.  Lay  me  down,  I'm  tired, 
very  tired." 

"Light-headed,  poor  fellow,  I'm 
afraid  he's  near  the  end,"  said  Lee  soft- 
ly as  he  drew  near  the  missionary's 
side;  and  Amadu  laid  his  master  down. 
A  last  red  gleam  touched  the  transpar- 
ent forehead,  and  the  weary  eyelids 
closed.     The  Haussa  leaned  forward,. 
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staring  breathlessly,  and  Ellory's  eyes 
were  misty  as,  choking  down  some- 
thing in  his  throat,  he  said,  "Beyond 
the  fever  now." 

Then  a  firm  grasp  closed  upon  his 
arm,  he  was  led  quietly  but  forcibly 
away,  and  a  steady  voice  answered, 
"No— it's  sleep,  life-giving  sleep.  We 
dare  not  move  him,  and  we'll  have  to 
chance  the  damp.  His  life  is  trembling 
in  the  balance  still,  and  I  must  hold  out 
yet."  All  night  Langton  watched 
again,  with  the  Haussa,  asleep  at  last 
in  spite  of  his. efforts,  slumbering  be- 
side him,  until  in  the  coolness  of  the 
dawn  he  rose  thankfully  to  his  feet, 
knowing  that  the  crisis  was  past.  "Al- 
lah has  spared  your  master's  life,"  he 
said;  and  the  big  Moslem,  standing 
erect,  turned  his  face  towards  the 
brightening  east.  Then  awakening  and 
giving  a  few  brief  instructions  to  the 
traders,  Langton  crawled  away  to  his 
quarters  and  slept  like  a  log  for  ten 
hours  on  end;  while  when  the  Haussa 
descended  the  creaking  stairway  he 
laid  a  grip  on  Ellory's  arm  which  the 
trader  remembered  all  that  day,  as  he 
said  in  the  tongue  of  the  North:  "There 
are  many  infidel  teachers,  and  some  are 
doubtless  of  the  white  bushmen.  I, 
Amadu,  have  seen  them— but  thi^  is  a 
leader  of  men." 

A  week  later  Langton,  who  had  many 
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things  to  do  meantime,  came  back  to 
that  factory,  and  carried  Alton  away 
in  his  odoriferous  launch  through  a 
maze  of  foul  creeks  to  overtake  the 
mailboat  at  a  group  of  factories.  He 
stayed  on  board  two  days  with  his 
launch  towing  astern,  and  then  took 
leave  of  his  patient  as  they  neared  the 
river  mouth.  Alton,  weak  as  a  child 
but  past  all  danger,  lay  in  a  canvas 
lounge  beneath  the  saloon  deck  awn- 
ings, and  his  sunken  eyes  were  bright 
with  hope.  "Words  cannot  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done,"  he  said.  "Is 
there  any  way  I  can  show  my  grati- 
tude?" 

Langton  smiled  a  little.  "We  do  not 
do  this  work  for  a  reward,"  he  an- 
swered slowly.  "There  are  those  who 
speak  ill  of  us  upon  the  coast,  and 
when  you  hear  such  speech  you  can  say 
that  we  try  to  do  our  best,  and  you 
speak  with  authority,  you  know.  And 
now  good-bye,  and  new  health  in  the 
dear  old  land." 

The  two  men  grasped  hands,  and 
Langton,  standing  on  the  deck  of  his 
little  oil  launch,  watched  the  mailboat 
steam  out  across  the  tumbling  bar  until 
her  smoke  was  only  a  dim  smear  upon 
the  rim  of  the  turquoise  semi-circle. 
Then  choking  down  a  sigh  he  went 
back  to  his  work  among  the  swamps. 
Harold  Bindloss. 
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O  sweet  everlasting  Voices,  be  still! 
Go  to  the  guards  of  the  heavenly  fold 
And  bid  them  wander  obeying  your  will, 
Flame  under  flame,  till  Time  be    no  more; 
Have  you  not  heard  that  our  hearts  are  old? 
That  you  call  in  birds,  in  wind  on  the  hill, 
In  shaken  boughs,  in  tide  on  the  shore: 
O  sweet  everlasting  Voices,  be  still! 

W.  B.  Teats. 
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"It  is  wonderful  what  athletics  do  for 
women,"  a  friend  observed.  "A  year 
ago  Clara  could  not  walk  more  than 
two  miles  without  tiring;  now  she  can 
play  tennis  or  hockey,  or  can  bicycle 
all  day  without  feeling  it." 

The  observation  fired  a  train  of  evi- 
dences and  examples  which  had  been 
accumulating  in  my  mind  over  a  peri- 
od of  years  of  medical  practice. 

In  what  manner  have  the  changes 
which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the 
physique  and  energies  of  women  been 
effected? 

Have  reserves  of  force,  impoverished 
and  abeyant  under  an  older-fashioned 
up-bringing,  been  called  into  activity 
and  use  by  new  regimes  of  thought  and 
training?  Were  women  what  they 
were  from  lack  of  opportunity  and 
stress  of  circumstance?  Are  women 
what  they  are  by  virtue  of  circum- 
stance and  gift  of  opportunity?  Did 
man's  iron  heel  indeed  and  grandmoth- 
erly tradition  result  in  the  dwarfing 
and  defacement  of  a  sex's  powers?  Is 
it  faculty  heretofore  starved  and  dwin- 
dled, but  now  reclaimed  and  added  to 
the  complement  of  human  energy— this 
flood  of  new  activity  which  fills  our  il- 
lustrated papers  with  portraits  of  fem- 
inine prize-winners,  and  our  sporting 
journals  with  female  "records?"  Is  the 
female  Senior  Wrangler  a  bright  jewel 
rescued  from  the  morass  of  down- 
trampled  wasted  capability  which  has 
hitherto  but  littered  the  path  of  prog- 
ress? 

These,  and  other  considerations  with 
which  I  will  no.t  weary  the  reader,  I 
revolved. 

Revolving  them  I  came  upon  an  "if" 
which  seemed  to  be  the  crux  of  the  sit- 
uation. If  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  modem  woman  possesses  all  her 
new  capabilities  plus  those  of  her  old- 
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er-f ashioned  sister,  then  there  could  be 
but  one  answer  to  the  question. 

If  Clara,  from  tiring  at  a  two-mile 
walk,  had  suddenly  and  simply  devel- 
oped energies  which  should  enable  her 
to  bicycle  or  row  or  run  all  day  without 
fatigue,  then  Clara  and  the  world  had 
plainly  benefited— more  especially  if  it 
should  occur  to  Clara  to  devote  these 
freshly  acquired  forces  to  her  fellows' 
use. 

But— and  here  I  stumbled  over  my 
crux— if  Clara  had  only  acquired  these 
powers  at  the  expense  of  others,  then 
the  case  was  not  at  all  so  clear.  If  to 
reclaim  abeyant  faculties  should  In- 
volve the  abeyance  of  faculties  which 
had  previously  operated,  the  question 
of  advantage  must  rest  entirely  upon 
the  relative  values  of  the  inter-chang- 
ing faculties. 

My  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
medicine  forbade  me  to  entertain  the 
belief  common  to  the  laity  that  a  reg- 
imen of  habit  or  diet  could  result  in  a 
material  increase  of  force-production. 
Change  of  air,  a  judicious  liver  treat- 
ment, an  efficient  blood  and  nerve  tonic 
will  sometimes  effect  apparent  marvels 
by  improving  the  powers  of  assimila- 
tion and  nutrition.  But  such  apparent 
marvels  have  their  origin  in  a  mere  re- 
lief of  temporary  disability,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  radical  a  consti- 
tutional change  as  has  taken  place  in 
Clara  and  her  fellows. 

The  healthy  human  body,  like  a  ma- 
chine, has  its  fixed  standard  of  force- 
production,  varying  according  to  the 
individual;  and,  with  trifling  variations 
consequent  on  temperament  and  cir- 
cumstance, every  person  possesses  and 
finds  earlier  or  later  his  limitations  of 
energy.  According  to  the  powers,  and 
the  sensitiveness,  any  expenditure  of 
force  beyond  that  manufactured  by  the 
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economy  as  its  daily  output,  is  followed 
by  fatigue,  irritability  or  depression, 
and  a  general  sense  of  not  being  up  to 
the  mark.  Further  undue  demands  up- 
on the  resources  may  result  in  inca- 
pacitation, prostration,  or  actual  illness. 
These  results  are  modified  of  course  by 
indiyidual  recuperative  power  and  the 
rate  whereat  force  lost  to  the  system 
is  made  up. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  individual  generates  a  certain 
daily  fund  of  energy,  which  if  he  ex- 
ceed one  day  he  must  suffer  for  the 
next  in  impoverished  vitality,  or  meet 
—but  this  is  a  larger  question  and  one 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  subject- 
by  drawing  upon  and  deteriorating  his 
constitutional  capital.  Personality  va- 
ries in  the  degree  of  force  manufact- 
ured, but  more  especially  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  force  is  distributed. 
Infinite  variety  is  obtained  by  the  com- 
bination and  association  of  similar 
qualities  in  dissimilar  quantity.  One  of 
muscle,  two  of  mind,  three  of  emotion: 
three  of  muscle,  one  of  mind,  two  of 
emotion:  one-sixteenth  of  mind,  twelve- 
sixteenths  of  muscle,  three-sixteenths 
of  emotion.  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum, 
with  the  infinitum  made  more  endless 
by  still  further  and  more  intricate  sub- 
divisions of  muscular,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional attributes. 

(And  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  to 
be  setting  forth  a  doctrine  of  material- 
ism. My  remarks  apply  solely  to  the 
body  as  a  human  instrument.  That 
such  an  instrument  subtends  the  edu- 
cation and  development  of  a  factor  still 
higher  I  am  confident,  and  for  this  rea- 
son attribute  to  the  well-being  and  per- 
fection of  the  instrument  a  value  which 
it    would    not    otherwise    possess.) 

We  come  now  upon  the  suggestion 
that  Clara's  apparent  increase  of  ener- 
gy has  been  an  effect  merely  of  alter- 
ing the  relation  of  her  forces  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  increase  the  muscle- 
power  at  the  expense  of  other  quali- 


ties—in a  word  to  destroy  a  complex,, 
well-planned  balance  of  faculties  which 
had  been  Nature's  scheme  when  Nature 
fashioned  Clara. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  newly 
acquired  power  I  could  not  but  recog- 
nize that-  muscular  force,  even  in  it's 
finest  developments  of  skill  and  endur- 
ance, is  the  most  crude  and  least  high- 
ly differentiated  of  all  the  human  pow- 
ers. It  is  one  which  man  shares  in 
common  with  and  possesses  in  a  nota- 
bly, less  degree  than  do  the  lower  ani- 
mals. For  strength,  mobility,  and  sin- 
uous grace  he  cannot  aspire  to  rival 
the  snake— which  indeed  is  lower  than 
the  lower  animals.  For  speed  and  en- 
durance the  horse  will  far  outstrip  him. 
For  grip  and  invincible  tenacity  he  j» 
no  match  for  the  bull-dog  or  the  ape. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  mere 
muscle-power,  but  the  subordination 
and  application  of  muscle-power  to  ex- 
press idea,  emotional,  intellectual,  or 
moral,  which  is  man's  especial  forte. 
In  this  he  is  higher  than  the  highest 
animals.  But  this  has  little  or  no  rela- 
tion with  the  muscular  vigor  which 
makes  "strong  men"  and  navvies.  In- 
deed the  athlete  is  conspicuously  lack- 
ing in  it.  He  pleases  by  agility,  by 
the  play  and  achievement  of  highly 
trained  members.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  he  portrays  muscle  rather  than 
man. 

To  tell  the  truth,  we  are  somewhat 
in  danger  to-day  of  deifying  muscle  r 
muscle  being  properly  a  mere  means 
to  an  end,  a  system  of  levers  whose 
chief  value  lies  in  the  purpose  they 
subtend.  The  levers  must  be  kept  in 
order  by  due  exercise  and  use  for  the 
means  for  which  they  are  required. 
But  modern  feeling  is  in  the  direction 
of  amassing  muscles  which  shall  en- 
able their  possessor  to  fell  oxen  or  to 
beat  pedestrian  and  cycling  records. 

We  waste  force  surely  by  keeping  in 
condition  muscular  systems  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  needs;  the  occasions 
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for  felling  oxen  or  for  supplanting  loco- 
motives being  virtually  non-existent  in 
civilized  communities.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages, indeed,  of  civilization,  and  one 
of  the  means  whereby  higher  faculties 
are  left  free  to  develop,  is  the  ability 
to  dispense  with  such  muscular  obliga- 
tions as  are  indispensable  to  primitive 
life— which  lives  by  physical  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is  not  wished  in  any  way  to  dis- 
credit the  exercise  essential  to  the 
building  up  of  healthy  bodies,  and  of 
maintaining  the  balance,  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  physical.  Only  the  forced 
athletics  which  destroy  this  balance 
are  condemned.  To  speak  physiolog- 
ically the  athlete  is  not  a  person  of  fine 
muscular  physique;  he  is  a  person 
whose  muscles  are  hypertrophied,  a 
fact  of  but  little  moment  were  it  not  a 
sine  qua  non  that  they  are  hypertro- 
phied at  the  expense  of  higher  and 
more  valuable  factors. 

To  return,  however,  to  Clara.  What 
are  the  qualities  which  Clara  and  mod- 
ern woman,  of  whom  she  is  the  proto- 
type, are  discarding?  And  here  we 
come  upon  a  complex  question.  For 
the  more  subtle  and  fine  the  essence  of 
human  capacity,  the  more  difficult  its 
demonstration.  Clara's  talents  for 
winning  golf  matches  or  for  mountain 
climbing  are  a  power  demonstrable  and 
calculable.  But  Clara's  sympathies  and 
Clara's  emotionalism,  and  Clara's  deli- 
cacy and  tact,  which  one  can  but  (Con- 
clude are  the  qualities  which  have  gone 
to  feed  her  augmented  sinews,  are  fac- 
tors more  conspicuous  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance. 

Can  it  be  shown  then  that  modern 
woman  is  lacking^  in  those  which  were 
wont  to  be  considered  womanly  facul- 
ties? Can  it  be  denied?  And  since  the 
power  of  a  healthy  adult  can  be  in- 
creased only  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  power,  and  since  modern  woman 
has  inordinately  added  to  her  muscle- 
power,  and  since  muscle-power  is  the 


least  of  human  qualities,  what  is  to  be 
deduced  but  that  human  capability  iisLs 
lost  rather  than  gained  in  the  ex- 
change ? 

With  Clara  at  the  head  of  my  train 
of  feminine  examples,  I  now  set  out 
to  determine  more  exactly  what  were 
those  qualities  she  had  bartered  for  a 
mess  of  muscle. 

That  a  change  indeed  had  taken  place 
was  evident.  Clara  the  athlete  was  no 
longer  the  Clara  I  remembered  two 
years  earher.  She  was  almost  as  dis- 
similar as  though  she  had  been  another 
personality.  She  was  as  different  from 
herself  as  their  grandmothers  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  girls  of  the  present  day. 
I  drew  her  portrait  as  I  had  first  known 
her.  She  was  then— I  had  almost  writ- 
ten a  charming  girl— but  let  me  not  be 
betrayed  into  partisan  adjectives,  let 
me  portray  her  as  impartially  as  may 
be.  And  to  begin  with  her  physical 
qualifications.  She  was  then— she  is 
now— something  more  than  comely,  but 
her  comeliness  has  altogether  changed 
in  character.  Where  before  her  beauty 
was  suggestive  and  elusive,  now  it  is 
defined.  One  might  have  said  of  her 
two  years  since:  Her  eyes  are  fine,  her 
features  are  well  modelled,  her  com- 
plexion is  sensitive  and  variable;  but, 
over  and  beyond  these  facts,  there  is^  a 
mysterious  and  nameless  something 
which  for  the  lack  of  a  more  definite 
term  I  can  only  describe  as  "charm;'*^ 
and  it  is  in  this  something,  which  is  to 
her  as  atmosphere  is  to  landscape,  that 
her  chief  est  beauty  lies. 

One  would  say  of  her  now:  Her  eyes 
are  fine,  her  features  are  well  modelled, 
her  complexion  is  possibly  too  strong 
in  its  contrasting  tones,  her  glance  is 
unwavering  and  direct;  she  is  a  good- 
looking  girl.  But  the  haze,  the  elusive^ 
ness,  the  subtle  suggestion  of  the  face 
are  gone;  it  is  the  landscape  without 
atmosphere.  Now  one  could  paint  her 
portrait  with  ease.  Formerly  only  the 
miost    ingenious  and  sympathetic    art 
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<iould  have  reproduced  her  subtle  and 
'mysterious  charm. 

There  are  an  added  poise  and 
strength  about  her  actions,  she  inclines 
to  be,  and  in  another  year  will  be,  dis- 
tinctly spare,  the  mechanism  of  move- 
ment is  no  longer  veiled  by  a  certain 
mystery  of  motion  which  gave  her  for- 
merly an  air  of  gliding  rather  than  of 
striding  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
her  evening  gown  she  shows  evidence 
of  joints  which  had  been  adroitly  hid- 
den beneath  tissues  of  soft  flesh,  and 
Already  her  modiste  has  been  put  to  the 
necessity  of  puffings  and  pleatings 
where  Nature  had  planned  the  tender- 
«st  and  most  dainty  of  devices.  Her 
movements  are  muscular  and  less  wo- 
manly. Where  they  had  been  quiet  and 
graceful,  now  they  are  abrupt  and  di- 
rect. Her  voice  is  louder,  her  tones  are 
.assertive.  She  says  everything— leaves 
Jiothing  to  the  imagination. 

Exteriorly  Clara  has  distinctly 
•changed.  One  would  suppose  that  ap- 
preciable mental  and  emotional  dififer- 
•ences  must  accompany  these  marked 
rphysical  developments.  And  these, 
though  they  cannot  so  readily  be  speci- 
'fied,  can  still  be  demonstrated. 

Curious  to  relate,  Clara's  muscle- 
power  has  not  at  all  conduced  to 
-Clara's  usefulness.  One  might  have 
expected  that  her  new  impetus  of  ener- 
■gy  would  inspire  her  to  spend  it,  as  had 
t)een  her  wont,  in  the  service  of  her  as- 
■sociates.  Strange  to  tell,  the  energy 
l>ut  urges  her  to  greater  muscular  ef- 
forts in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  to 
her  own  repute. 

In  the  old  days  she  was  one  of  those 
invaluable  girls  who,  without  being 
•able  to  point  to  any  very  definite 
achievement  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
have  yet  accomplished  much.  Was 
there  one  sick  or  in  trouble,  then  Clara 
was  the  nurse  and  Clara  was  the  com- 
forter. Had  father's  ruflfled  temper  to 
T)e  soothed,  or  did  he  need  a  bright  and 
«ympathetlc  comrade  for  an  expedition; 


had  mother  some  gift  or  commission 
for  the  great  distressed;  did  brother 
Tom  require  assistance  in  his  lessons 
or  a  sympathizer  with  his  woes  or  joys; 
did  Rosy  need  a  ribbon  in  her  hat- 
Clara's  resources  had  been  always  at 
disposal. 

Now,  however,  Clara  finds  no  time 
for  any  of  these  ministrations.  Clara 
is  oft*  bicycling  upon  her  own  account. 
"I  used  to  be  the  idlest  person,"  she 
will  tell  you,  "finicking  all  day  about 
the  house  and  getting  tired.  Now  I  am 
splendidly  fit.  If  I  feel  moped  I  go 
for  a  six-mile  spin  and  come  back  a 
new  creature!" 

When  Clara  tired  with  a  walk  be- 
yond two  miles,  Clara  took  fiowers  and 
books  to  her  sick  or  less  fortunate 
friends.  Now  that  she  can  "manage 
twenty  miles  easily,"  her  sick  and  less 
fortunate  friends  miss  her.  "An  out- 
door life  is  the  only  life  worth  living," 
Clara  announces.  "I  can't  stand  knock- 
ing about  the  house— fussing  here  and 
fussing  there.  It's  such  a  shocking 
waste  of  time." 

And  Clara's  mother,  though  she  re- 
joices in  her  young  Amazon's  augment- 
ed thews  and  sinews,  cannot  but  sigh 
for  the  loss  to  the  home  which  has  re- 
sulted from  such  added  vigor  as  keeps 
her  for  ever  from  it.  Still,  like  her  fel- 
lows, she  misconstrues  Clara's  muscle 
capability  as  evidence  of  improved 
health,  and,  while  she  sighs  for  its  re- 
sults, regards  it  as  her  maternal  duty 
to  be  glad. 

Now,  it  is  a  physiological  fact  that 
muscle  vigor  is  no  test  even  of  mascu- 
line health.  A  man  in  training,  a  man 
that  is  at  the  height  of  his  muscular 
capacity,  is  the  worst  of  all  subjects 
for  illness.  He  has  little  or  no  resistant 
power;  his  recuperative  quality  Is 
small.  Athletes  die  proverbially  young. 
Lunatics  and  other  diseased  persons 
frequently  exhibit  muscular  strength 
which  seems  almost  superhuman. 

Proofs  innumerable  might  be  cited. 
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were  it  necessary,  that  muscular  vig- 
or, though  inseparable  from  health,  is 
in  itself  no  warranty  whatsoever  of 
constitutional  integrity.  And  this, 
which  is  true  of  the  sex  whose  province 
it  is  to  be  muscular,  is  essentially  more 
true  of  the  sex  whose  province  it  is  not. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  indeed  that 
my  experience  leads  me  to  regard  any 
extreme  of  muscle-power  in  a  woman  as 
in  itself  evidence  of  disease — measuring 
human  and  womanly  health  by  another 
standard  than  that  of  mere  motor  capa- 
bility. As  to  its  place  in  the  world  of 
human  beings,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  but  that  it  is  merely  subsidi- 
ary. They  also  work  w7io  do  hut  stand 
and  wait.  The  power  to  stand  and 
wait  entails  as  much  expenditure  of 
force  as  does  the  power  to  stir  and 
stride. 

Clara  sitting  sewing  flowers  in  Rosy's 
hat  may  be  using  treble  the  activities 
she  might  be  employing  on  a  bicycle. 
She  will  be  exercising  in  the  first  place 
possibly  unselfishness,  a  quality  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  nerve  output 
as  do  the  movements  of  mere  muscles. 
She  will  be  exercising  the  faculties  of 
skill  and  taste,  she  will  be  educating 
the  obedience  of  hand  to  eye  and  mind; 
and,  still  further,  she  will  be  exerting 
the  delicate  muscular  force  essential  to 
the  movements  of  placing  and  sewing. 

It  is  true  that  were  she  playing  golf 
or  bicycling  she  would  be  developing 
such  faculties  as  calculation,  self-con- 
trol, and  fortitude,  in  addition  to  devel- 
oping her  muscles.  And,  inasmuch  as 
these  are  qualities  which  are  less  de- 
manded in  the  trimming  of  a  hat,  let  her 
play  golf  and  bicycle.  But  let  her  not  do 
these  things  to  the  detriment  of  other 
valuable  faculties.  Do  not  let  her  fly 
off  at  a  tangent  with  the  notion  that 
human  activity  is  a  thing  merely  of 
muscle.  As  has  been  said,  the  employ- 
ment of  muscle  in  the  achievement  of 
«5ome  mental  or  moral  idea  is  the  high- 
est possible  expression  of  muscle.    The 


subordination  of  muscle  to  mere  mus- 
cular achievement  holds  a  very  inferior 
place  in  the  scale  of  doing.  The  subor-. 
dination  of  muscle  to  womanhoodl 
should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  as  being, 
an  infinitely  higher  ideal  that  can  ever 
be  the  subordination  of  womanhood  td 
muscle. 

The  noblest  physical  potentiality  is: 
by  no  means  the  power  of  swift  and 
agile  motion,  any  more  than  the  quail.- 
ties  of  assertiveness  and  expression  ai-e- 
the  highest  mental  potentiality.  A* 
the  greatest  charm  of  Clara's  face— the 
charm  she  has  lost  in  the  suspicion  of  a 
"bicycle  face"  (the  face  of  muscular 
tension)  —  was  incommunicable,  a 
dainty  elusive  quahty  which  could  not 
be  put  into  words  nor  reproduced  od 
canvas,  so  the  highest  of  all  attributes- 
are  silent,  as  for  example  sympathy, 
that  sweetest  quality  which,  without 
necessity*  for  speech,  lays  the  balm  dis- 
tilled in  the  crucible  of  one  person'^ 
emotions  for  another's  need— lays  this 
balm  gently  to  the  wound  in  that 
other's  nature. 

But  the  power  of  sympathy  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  habit  of  assertive- 
ness. The  further  one  cultivates  asser- 
tiveness (that  blemish  of  modern  wo- 
man), the  harder  the  breastplate  where- 
with the  ego  is  armored— the  less  is 
retained  of  the  power  to  merge  the  nat- 
ure into  another's  for  that  other's  help 
and  comfort.  The  more  we  harden  and 
roughen  the  hands,  made  tender  by 
nature  to  •  touch  the  world's  wounds, 
the  less  do  they  hold  of  gentleness  and 
smoothness  for  those  wounds.  Use 
them  that  they  be  strong  and  capable 
beneath  their  gentleness.  But  do  not 
subordinate  their  higher  qualities  to 
mere  muscular  grip.  I  have  known 
hands  which  were  healing  in  their 
touch— the  muscles  which  moved  these 
moved  them  to  some  purpose  indeed T 
All  human  action,  indeed,  has  a  higher 
end  than  merely  action. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  quail* 
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ties,  the  lack  whereof  I  deprecate  in 
Clara,  have  been  well  relegated  to  that 
morass  of  submergence  whence  woman 
has  laboriously  emerged— that  scorned 
and  scoffed  at  "sphere"  of  "influence," 
of  unrecognized  and  unrewarded  labor, 
that  rocking  of  cradles,  that  teaching 
of  children  prayers,  that  weaving  of 
laurel  wreaths  for  masculine  victors, 
that  embroidering  their  deeds  in  tapes- 
try and  distilling  of  unguents  for  their 
hurts  which  occupied  woman  ere  the 
tide  of  emancipation  set  in. 

For  the  reformer  has  taught  her  to 
despise  that  which,  scorn  the  term  as 
she  will  and  does,  must  by  the  nature 
of  things  remain  her  "sphere,"  instead 
of  teaching  her  to  enlarge  and  develop 
and  bring  to  that  sphere  intelligences 
which  should  lift  it  forever  and  before 
all  men  from  a  position  of  contempt. 
The  whole  question  of  evolution  turns 
indeed  on  the  function  of  child-bearing. 
There  is  no  subject  occupying  the 
minds  of  our  most  eminent  politicians, 
philosophers,  or  poets,  which  possesses 
a  tithe  of  the  value  belonging  to  the 
problem  as  to  the  best  methods  of  rear- 
ing babies.  The  philosopher's  wisdom 
is  written  in  sand  for  every  tide  to 
wash  away.  The  Baby  is  eternal.  On 
his  proper  nurture  devolves  the  whole 
question  of  the  race — To  be  or  not  to 
be?  Speaking  broadly  the  tide  which 
made  for  higher  education  and  more 
liberty— an  undeniable  and  invaluable 
impulse  when  it  shall  be  but  rightly 
directed— was  a  mere  impulse  on  the 
part  of  Nature  that  the  motherhood  of 
her  babies  should  be  an  intelligent 
motherhood.  It  was  time  instinct 
should  be  superseded  by  intelligence. 
It  was  time  woman,  the  mother  of  men, 
should  be  accorded  the  liberty  which 
belongs  to  the  mothering  of  freedmen. 
Nature  had  no  vainglorious  ambitions 
as  to  a  race  of  female  wranglers  or 
golfers;  she  is  not  concerned  with  Ama- 
zons, physical  or  intellectual.  She  is  a 
one-idea'd,  uncompromising  old  person. 


and  her  one  idea  is  the  race  as  embod" 
ied  in  the  Baby. 

-Her  scheme  comprises  Shakespeares 
and  Charlotte  Brontes  to  educate, 
amuse  and  lift  the  standard  of  her  ba- 
bies; it  comprises  Beethovens  and  Mi- 
chael Angelos  to  dignify  their  senses; 
it  comprises  Stevensons  and  Bessemers 
to  build  them  bridges  and  steam-en- 
gines; but  she  would  not  give  a  fig  for 
all  the  wranglers  and  philosophers  in 
the  world  further  than  that  they  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  her  Babies. 

And  Nature  is  groaning  for  the  mis- 
interpretation modern  woman  is  plac- 
ing upon  the  slackening  of  her  rein. 
For  Nature  knows  what  are  the  facul- 
ties whence  this  new  muscle-energy  is 
born.  She  knows  it  is  the  birthright  of 
the  babies  Clara  and  her  sister  ath- 
letes are  squandering.  She  knows  it 
is  the  laboriously  evolved  potentiality 
of  the  race  they  are  expending  on  their 
muscles. 

Nature  can  but  be  disgusted  with  our 
modern  rendering  of  baby.  So  sorry  a 
poor  creature  the  baby  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  is  indeed,  that  he  can- 
not assimilate  milk.  All  the  resources 
of  the  dietist  and  chemist  are  taxed  to 
appease  the  abnormal  requirements  of 
his  capricious,  incompetent  stomach. 
His  mother  cannot  feed  him.  Those 
artificial  puffings  and  pads  of  the  mo- 
diste are  but  pitiful  insult  to  his  natural 
needs.  And  the  forces  which  should 
have  gone  to  fashion  him  a  stomach 
capable  of  digesting  the  milk  of  his 
good  wet-nurse .  Vacca,  have  instead 
been  spent  in  making  his  mother  a 
muscular  system  which  shall  enable 
her  to  pay  calls  or  bicycle  all  day  with- 
out fatigue. 

It  is  a  terrible  pity  that  public  opinion 
sets  its  face  against  the  discussing  of 
physiological  questions  in  any  but  med- 
ical journals.  For  physiological  ques- 
tions are  of  incalculable  importance  to 
all  persons,  seeing  that  physiology  is 
the  science  of  life.    As  it  is,  I  dare  but 
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hint  at  a  group  of  important  functions, 
by  the  physical  deterioration  and  deca- 
dence of  which  the  abnormal  activities 
of  modern  woman  are  alone  possible. 
Of  what  consequence,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  this  to  a  race  wliich  views  mother- 
hood with  ever-increasing  contempt? 
Of  vital  consequence,  I  answer,  seeing 
that,  apart  absolutely  from  the  inci- 
dent of  motherhood,  all  the  functions 
of  the  body— and  some  in  immense  de- 
gree—influence and  modify  the  mind 
and  character.  A  woman  may  be 
neither  wife  nor  mother,  yet  is  it  of 
immense  importance  to  herself  and  to 
the  community  at  large  that  she  retain 
her  womanhood.  For  womanhood  is  a 
beautiful  achievement  of  evolution 
which  it  is  a  crime  to  deface.  With  sex 
are  bound  up  the  noblest  and  fairest  as- 
pirations of  humanity,  and  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  sex  that  these  abnormal 
muscle-energies  are  attained.  It  is 
only  by  approximation  to  the  type  mas- 
culine—which must  be  read  as  a  degen- 
eration from  the  especial  excellences 
Nature  planned  for  the  type  feminine— 
that  woman  is  equipping  herself  with 
these  abnormal  sinews. 

And  it  must  be  understood  that 
such  decadence  and  deterioration  show 
mainly  in  the  loss  of  the  very  highest 
qualities  of  sex.  We  do  not  expect  such 
fine  attributes  as  those  of  delica- 
cy, tenderness,  and  virtue  from  the 
muscular  woman  of  the  brickfields. 
She  can  trudge  and  make  bricks  all  day 
(as  Clara  now  can  bicycle)  without  un- 
due fatigue,  but  as  such  capacity  has 
been  attained  by  the  coarsening  of 
body,  so  the  higher  evolvements  of  sex 
have  given  place  to  callousness  and 
lack  of  modesty.  Immodesty  is  as  act- 
ual a  human  degeneration  as  is  indiges- 
tion, modesty  being,  as  indigestion  is, 
a  human  function.  A  brain  deteriorat- 
ed by  the  rough  manual  labor  of  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs,  loses  its  more 
subtle  and  fine  qualities.  So  an  emo- 
tional system,  dwarfed  by  undue  mus- 


cular effort,  loses  in  its  most  highly  and 
delicately  evolved  attributes. 

The  unsexed  female  brick-maker  may 
do  more  than  her  numerical  share  in 
supplying  citizens  to  the  State.  But  of 
what  type  are  these?  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  a  race  may  de- 
teriorate pitiably  in  quality  long  ere 
any  diminution  in  quantity  occurs. 

If  Clara  were  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstance to  earn  her  living  in 
a  brickfield  nobody  could  question 
the  advantage  of  such  a  redistri- 
bution of  her  forces  as  should  enable 
her  to  convert  higher  and  more  complex 
—but  unremunerative— forces  into  mus- 
cular capability.  Belonging  to  a  class, 
however,  which  does  not  live  by  mus- 
cular effort,  but,  being  leisured,  is  at 
liberty  to  develop  faculties  more  com- 
plex, such  a  re-distribution  is  mere 
wanton  degradation  of  evolved  faculty 
and  a  grievous  loss  to  humanity.  We 
might  with  equal  perspicuity  uproot  the 
rose  bushes  and  lilies  from  our  gardens 
and  employ  them  in  manuring  swede 
and  turnip  fields! 

The  old  system  for  girls,  of  air  and 
exercise  inadequate  to  development  and 
health,  was  wrong,  but  for  my  part 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  it  really  was  so 
pernicious  in  its  physiological  results  or 
so  subversive  of  domestic  happiness  and 
the  welfare  of  the  race  as  is  the  pres- 
ent system  which  sets  our  mothers  bi- 
cycling all  day  and  dancing  all  night 
and  our  grandmothers  playing  jgolf. 

In  her  highest  development  woman 
is  subtle,  elusive  in  that  that  she  sug- 
gests is  something  beyond  formulation 
and  fact;  a  moral  and  refining  infiu- 
ence;  as  sister,  wife,  or  friend,  an  in- 
spiration, a  comrade  and  a  comforter; 
as  mother,  a  guardian  and  guide;  as 
citizen  or  worker  a  smoother  of  life's 
way,  a  humanizer,  nurse,  and  teacher. 

But  none  of  these  her  highest  attri- 
butes are  attributes  of  muscle!  And 
human  capability  is  limited.  One  can- 
not possess  all  the  delicately  evolved 
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qualities  of  woman  together  with  the 
muscular  and  mental  energies  of  man. 
And  for  my  part  to  be  a  female  acrobat 
or  brick-malier  appears  but  a  sorry 
ideal.  Modern  woman  (I  speali  now  of 
women  in  the  van  of  the  so-called  for- 
ward movement,  and  I  do  not  speak  of 
"higher"  educated  women  nor  of  pro- 
fessional women  nor  of  women  trained 
in  any  special  way,  for  the  wave  of 
"newness"  has  touched  all  alike:  fash- 
ionable woman,  fireside  woman,  all 
have  been  splashed  by  this  same  wave 
which,  intended  to  lift  them  forward 
in  the  tide  of  progress,  bids  fair  to 
carry  them  off  their  feet)— this  modern 
woman,  who,  instead  of  serving  for  a 
terrible  warning,  is  in  danger  of  prov- 
ing her  sex's  example,  is  restless,  is 
clamorous,  is  only  satisfied  when  in 
evidence,  is  assertive  and  withal  is  emi- 
nently discontented.  She  can  never 
get  enough,  for  the  reason  that  the 
thing  she  asks  is  not  the  thing  to  sat- 
isfy her  nature. 

One  takes  from  life  mainly  that 
which  one  brings  to  it,  and  if  one 
bring  not  sympathy  to  understand,  af- 
fection to  be  fond,  imagination  to  ideal- 
ize— in  a  word,  the  haze  and  color  of 
the  emotions  to  give  value  to  the  least 
of  her  surroundings— life  proves  to  a 
woman  but  a  dismal  conflict  or  a  drab 
monotony.  And  it  is  exactly  this  haze 
and  color  which  are  being  absorbed 
into  mere  violence  of  movement  physi- 
cal and  mental,  leaving  dull  prose 
where  there  might  be  pictured  pages. 
In  debasing  her  womanhood,  in  becom- 
ing a  neuter,  she  descends  from  the 
standpoint  whereat  life  was  interest- 
ing. And  more  and  more  every  year, 
discarding  the  duties  Nature  planned 
for  her  employment  and  delight,  she 
cries  out  that  life  is  dull  and  empty. 


She  no  longer  preserves  and  brews. 
She   no   longer   weaves   and   fashions. 
Her  children  are  nursed,  fed,  clothed, 
taught,   and  trained  by  hirelings;  her 
sick    are  tended   by  the    professional 
nurse,   her  guests   are  entertained   by 
paid  performers.     What  truly  remain 
which  may  be  called  her  duties  ?    What 
is  left  to  her  indeed  but  boredom?   Let 
me  not  be  regarded  as  merely  bringing 
a  grave  indictment  against  the  sex  with 
which  I  have  every  sympathy  by  virt- 
ue of  belonging  to  it,  and  least  of  all 
let  me  be  understood  to  deprecate  the 
right  of  every  woman  to  be  educated 
and  self-supporting.    All  that  I  urge  is 
that    what    she    does    she    shall    do 
in    a  womanly  way,   striving    against 
all    disability    to    preserve    her    wo- 
manhood    as     being     the     best     of 
her    possessions.     All    that    I    would 
warn    her    against  is  the    error    into 
which  she  has  been    temporarily    led, 
the  error  of  supposing  there  is  any  no- 
bler sphere  than  that  of   home,   that 
there  is  any  greater  work  than  that  of 
bearing  and  training  fine  types  of  hu- 
manity, seeing  that  this  is  the  sole  busi- 
ness wherewith  the  mightiest  forces  of 
the  universe  and     evolution     are  con- 
cerned. ^  But  these  things  to  be  wholly 
worthy    must    be    intelligently    done. 
The  reign  of  mere  instinctive  mother- 
hood is  waning.    The  era  of  Intelligent 
Motherhood  approaches.    And  the  first 
care  of  Intelligent  Motherhood  will  be 
to  see  that  none  of  those  powers  which 
belong  to  her  highest  development,  and 
through  her  to  the  highest  development 
of  the  race,  shall  be  impoverished,  de- 
based, or  misapplied.    And  in  that  day 
she    will  have  ceased  from    regarding 
muscle  as  her  worthiest  possession. 
Arabella  Kenealy,  L.R.C.P. 
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The  new  China  Blue-book  is  a  hand- 
some offering  of  the  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance. The  Government  has  an- 
swered to  the  spur,  and  overcome  its 
indisposition  to  take  action  regarding 
our  interests  in  the  Far  East.  Slowly 
indeed,  and  not  without  great  reluct- 
ance, it  has  learned  the  lesson  which 
the  pressure  of  events  has  been  for 
some  years  forcing  on  it,  and  apparent- 
ly made  up  its  mind  to  deal  henceforth 
with  facts  and  not  with  phantoms.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences of  previous  neglect.  We 
have  indeed  given  away  the  vantage- 
ground  which  we  held  fifteen  months 
ago;  but  all  has  not  been  lost,  and 
though  we  have  now  to  fight  an  uphill 
battle,  it  is  something  to  have  the  nerve 
to  fight  it. 

We  think  the  record  now  submitted 
to  the  public  will  be  received  with  sat- 
isfaction. It  is  a  great  point  gained 
that  at  last  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  pointing  in  the  right  direction: 
what  remains  is  for  the  country  to  ap- 
ply the  impetus  from  below  and  from 
behind,  to  make  sure  of  continuous 
progress  on  the  course  which  is  now  be- 
ing set.  We  are  pleased  also  to  be  able 
to  congratulate  the  Government  on 
the  achievements  of  their  Minister  in 
Peking.  It  was  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment sending  a  man  of  his  official  rec- 
ord to  such  a  critical  post,  and  the  first 
half  of  his  time  of  office  in  China  did 
not  afford  much  evidence  of  the  fitness 
of  the  choice.  We  now  understand  that 
in  those  days  he  had  the  dead-weight 
of  his  Government  paralyzing  all  his 
efforts.  The  events  of  last  year,  how- 
ever, the  sharp  experiences,  and  the  hu- 
miliating rebuffs  which  this  country 
had  to  put  up  with  in  the  earlier  part 
of  1898,  have  happily  changed  all  that; 
and  now  we  have  the  cheering  specta- 


cle of  an  active  and  energetic  Minister 
backed  by  a  Government  that  is  begia- 
ning  to  know  its  own  mind  and  intends- 
to  have  its  own  way. 

In  its  selection  of  correspondence  for 
publication  Government  has  implicitly^ 
If  not  explicitly,  acknowledged  its  in- 
debtedness to  the  press,  and  we  have 
rarely  known  an  instance  of  the  leading 
organs  of  pubUc  opinion  rendering  such 
persistent  services  to  the  country  a» 
they  have  done  in  connection  with  the 
Chinese  crisis.  But  for  their  diUgence 
in  supplying  the  best  information  and 
the  best  reasoned  comments  thereon^ 
our  interests  in  the  Far  East  would  in- 
deed have  been  in  a  parlous  state. 
Where  all  have  done  their  duty  it  may 
seem  invidious  to  make  distinctions; 
but  the  Times  newspaper  may  well 
be  excused  a  little  self-congratulation 
on  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public.  Its  corre- 
spondent in  Peking  has  no  doubt  been 
favored  by  circumstances  and  oppor- 
tunities; but  his  industry  in  collecting 
and  "salting  down"  his  information 
from  diverse  sources,  and  in  a  few 
terse  words  giving  the  gist  of  the  most 
important  negotiations,  prove  him  to  be 
a  man  of  capacity  who  has  risen  to  the 
occasion.  Whatever  value  we  may  at- 
tach to  the  services  of  our  accredited 
Minister,  those  of  the  Times  corre- 
spondent will  always  claim  at  least  an 
equal  share  of  appreciation,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  things  which 
have  not  been  given  to  the  public  would 
be  found  quite  as  interesting  as  those 
that  have  been  printed.  But  for  furth- 
er* enlightenment  from  that  source  on 
the  maze  of  Eastern  diplomacy  and  the 
by-ways  of  intrigue,  we  shall  probably 
have  to  wait  a  little  while. 

It  is  no  new  lesson  which  the  Gov- 
ernment    and     their     Minister     have 
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learned;  it  is  but  the  old  lesson  fre- 
•quently  learned,  and  as  often  forgotten, 
the  one  lesson  which  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  throughout  our  whole  intercourse 
with  China.  It  is  the  same  which  Lord 
Elgin  had  to  learn  by  his  own  experi- 
ence forty  years  ago,  and  which  he  put 
so  tersely  into  the  epigram  that  "China 
fields  nothing  to  reason  but  every- 
thing to  fear."  This  sentence  might  be 
put  as  a  motto  at  the  head  of  every 
■despatch  of  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's; 
l)ut  while  this  has  always  been  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Chinese  diplo- 
macy, tlie  proposition  has  in  these  lat- 
ter days  to  be  considerably  extended 
in  its  application.  While  China  was  an 
•entity,  with  a  will  and  a  purpose  and 
A  certain  power  to  give  effect  to  them, 
it  was  true  that  fear  and  not  reason 
guided  her  deliberations;  but  we  are 
oow  learning  the  further  lesson  which 
was  impressed  on  close  observers  four 
years  ago,  that  "there  is  no  longer  a 
^hina  to  negotiate  with."  This  takes 
«ome  time  to  realize;  but  every  line  in 
the  new  despatches  makes  it  clearer 
<liat  the  Chinese  rulers  are  getting  in- 
to, the  condition  of  a  person  in  the  last 
stage  of  sea-sickness,  when  even  the 
influence  of  fear  ceases  to  operate. 
What  is  there  left  for  them  to  fear? 
TTlieir  country  is  potentially  in  the  pos- 
•S^ssion  of  foreigners,  they  themselves 
^re  under  the  protection  of  foreigners; 
the  more  practical  of  them  have  con- 
sidered the  situation,  and  have  made 
their  selection  of  what  they  deem  the 
strongest  protector:  which  may  be  the 
explanation  of  what  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
•donald  found  to  be  the  anti-British  pol- 
icy of  Li  Hung-chang.  That  the  in- 
^uence  of  fear  has  not  entirely  ceased 
to, act  upon  the  Government  is  proba- 
tily  true  enough.  The  effect  generally 
survives  the  cause,  and  even  scientific 
convictions  do  not  entirely  dislodge  in- 
"herited  superstitions.  But  it  is  evi- 
dently a  disappearing  phantom  so  far 
as   the  collective  Government  is    con- 


cerned. The  old  forms  may  be  kept  up, 
and  the  foreign  Powers  continue  to  go 
through  the  pantomime  of  negotiation, 
but  under  such  desperate  conditions 
that  it  must  more  and  more  become 
with  the  Chinese  a  question  of  Sauve 
qui  pent!  This  no  doubt  is  what  Russia 
has  understood  long  ago  and  acted  up- 
on with  such  striking  effect. 

The  transactions  recorded  in  the  Blue- 
book^  began  on  the  morrow  of  the  Rus- 
sian acquisition  of  Port  Arthur.  It  was 
then  for  the  first  time  that  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  saw  the  necessity  of 
action  in  China  in  order  to  safeguard 
British  interests.  The  whole  position 
was  changed  by  the  establishment  of 
Russia  in  a  Chinese  fortress,  actually 
in  the  inner  waters,  not  on  the  Pacific 
at  all,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  is  on  the  Atlantic.  As  a 
counterpoise.  Great  Britain  claimed  the 
naval  harbor  which  faces  Port  Arthur 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and 
after  certain  peremptory  negotiations, 
the  lease  of  Wei-hai-wei  was  extorted 
from  the  Tsungli-Yamen.  Without  vent- 
uring on  any  estimate  of  the  value  of 
that  position,  we  may  at  least  claim  for 
its  seizure  that,  as  a  definitively  ag- 
gressive action  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  taken  avowedly  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  this  stroke  was  the  her- 
ald of  the  new  policy  on  which  the 
British  Government  has  launched. 

The  other  matters  attempted  and 
done,  treated  of  in  the  correspondence, 
are  chiefly  connected  with  the  progress 
of  railway  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  various  countries.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  these  is  no  doubt  the  conces- 
sion granted  to  a  Belgian  syndicate  for 
a  line  from  Peking  to  Hankow,  on  be- 
half of  the  Russian  and  French  Gov-, 
ernments.  This  concession,  running 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  Yangtse  Val- 
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ley,  which  had  been  assumed  as  a  Brit- 
ish sphere  of  influence,  was  a  hold  but 
insidious  attack  on  this  country.    Con- 
sequently, Sir  Claude  Macdonald  made 
the   strongest   remonstrance   with   the 
Tsungli-Yamen  against  the  ratification 
<?f  the  contract.     The  Ministers  of  the 
Yam6n  appeared  to  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  qoncession  and  of 
the  consequences  involved  in  it     Only 
one  man,  we  are  told,  understood  it, 
and  that  was  Li  Hung-chang,  who  was 
credited  with  rushing  through  the  rati- 
fication under  strong  pressure  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  France,  and  Belgium. 
On  his  failure  to  bar  the  conclusion  of 
this   contract.    Sir   Claude    Macdonald 
makes    the  pertinent  and  obvious    re- 
mark that,  "if  heavy  payment  is  not 
exacted  from  the  Chinese  Government 
for  their  bad  faith,  Li  will  persuade  his 
colleagues   that  it  is   easier   to   slight 
J]ngland  than  any  other  Power,"  and 
he  formulates  a  set  of  demands  which 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment as  a  punishment  for  their  bad 
faith,    which,   however,    he  adds,    "it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  without 
bringing  great  pressure  to  bear."    This 
is  the   recurring  note  throughout  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages: 
it  is  not  right  nor  wrong,  good  faith  or 
bad  faith,  injury  or  benefit,  but  press- 
ure, that  is  of  any  account  in  all  these 
negotiations.    If  the  fact  that  this  rail- 
way concession  into  the  very  centre  of 
China,  ^dth  the  large  powers  of  control 
granted     to     the     Russian     agent— or 
whether  granted  or  not,  certain  to  be 
exercised,— if      these      considerations, 
plainly  placed  before  the  Chinese  Min- 
isters, did  not  deter  them  from  granting 
this  concession,  it  must  be  very  clear 
that  no  argument  but  force,  or  the  be- 
lief in  it,  will  have  any  influence  on 
their  minds.     The  defeat  of  our  Min- 
ister in  Peking  on  this  question  seems 
to  have  made  a  sharp  impression  up- 
on   her    Majesty's    Government,    who 
promptly  instructed   Sir   Claude  Mac- 


donald to  put  forward  demands  for 
other  concessions,  to  be  enforced,  if 
necessary,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Admiral.  In  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions. Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
seems  to  have  had  some  rough  passages 
with  the  Chinese  Ministers.  They  re- 
pudiated his  charges  of  breach  of  faith, 
and  disclaimed  any  intention  of  giving 
offence  to  Great  Britain.  As  far  as 
writing  a  note  went,  they  were  quite 
willing  to  do  so;  but  they  would  not 
name  the  Belgian  agreement,  because 
it  was  certain  to  lead  to  trouble  with 
other  Powers.  The  coincidence  of  this 
explanatory  and  apologetic  note  of  7th 
September  last,  with  the  dismissal  from 
the  Yamen  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  Li, 
is  remarked  upon  by  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald; but  the  connection  between 
the  two  events  seems  insufficiently  es- 
tablished. 

On  the  real  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  Chinese  with  respect  to  these  tinink 
railways,  and  the  secret  machinery 
which  has  been  at  work  to  procure 
such  tremendous  concessions  to  Rus- 
sia, we  obtain  no  light  from  the  de- 
spatches,—perhaps  for  the  good  reason 
that  the  writer  had  none  to  give.  But 
that  Chinese  intelligence  is  not  blind 
to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  what 
they  are  now  doing,  is  shown  in  a  me- 
morial from  the  Viceroy  of  Central 
China,  Chang  Chi-tung,  in  conjunction 
with  a  no  less  celebrated  official  called 
Sh§ng  Hsuan-huai,  Director-General  of 
Railways.    They  say- 

If  England  is  allowed  to  build  the 
Hankow  and  Canton  line,  afterwards 
when  the  Russian  line  advances  south- 
wards and  the  English  line  is  contin- 
ued to  the  north,  although  we  shall  be 
in  possession  of  the  Lu-han  line  (Han- 
kow to  Peking),  we  shall  be  stifled  and 
our  profits  curtailed,  for  being  between 
the  other  lines  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
defend  our  own.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  our  own  line  would  pass  in- 
to either  English  or  Russian  hands.  In 
this  case,  not  only  is  our  throat  stopped 
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by  the  foreigners  being  in  possession 
of  our  ports,  but  our  vital  parts  are  in- 
juriously affected. 

They  add- 

L  ' 

Your  memorialists  are  distressed 
when  they  consider  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  the  situation;  but  they  think  that 
the  best  method  of  meeting  it  is  to  pro- 
ceed ourselves  at  once  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hankow-Canton  rail- 
way. 

Here  are  the  views  of  two  Chinese 
officials  antithetical  in  personal  char- 
acter; but,  whatever  their  respective 
failings,  men  of  first-class  intelligence, 
—yet  they  affect  to  speak  of  the  Lu- 
han  line  as  in  their  possession,  and 
even  imply  that  it  is  a  kind  of  defence 
against  Russian  designs!  And  we  find 
the  Tsungli-Yam§n,  with  all  these  argu- 
ments before  them,  furtively,  and  in 
desperate  haste,— because  they  had 
given  their  word  to  Sir  C.  Macdonald 
that  they  would  not  do  it,— rushing 
through  a  contract  which  gives  over 
the  possession  of  that  very  line  to  Rus- 
sia; for,  as  the  China  Association  pith- 
ily puts  the  matter,  "the  real  control 
rests  with  the  predominant  partner  in 
the  alliance  which  seems  to  hold  China 
in  his  grip." 

The  remedy  proposed  for  these  dan- 
gers to  China  is  to  build  a  line  from 
Hankow  to  Canton.  It  is  not  plain 
to  the  common  understanding  in  what 
way  that  line  is  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  all  the  others;  but  if  we  consider 
that  Sheng  himself  is  the  promoter  of 
the  Canton  line— and  very  far  from  dis- 
interested—we may  read  the  whole  me- 
morial as  a  mere  plea  for  that  project, 
the  denunciations  of  the  craft  and  sub- 
tility  of  foreign  countries  being  but  a 
Chinese  form  of  preamble.  The  asso- 
ciation of  two  men  witl>  such  different 
records  as  Sh§ng  and  Chang  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  know 
which  will  be  the  dominant  partner 
in  the  firm  when  there  is  "money  in  it." 


Such  discussions  afford  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  Chinese  statesmanship  is,— a 
glimpse,  however,  which  carries  us  no 
further  than  the  conclusion  of  the  poet 
that  "the  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar." 
Could  we  but  draw  from  the  exhibition 
the  practical  inference  that  it  is  vain 
to  play  with  players  into  the  unfath- 
omed  depths  of  whose  sleeves  we  are 
unable  to  penetrate! 

The  dispute  about  the  extension  of 
the  settlement  in  Shanghai  forms  a 
very  important  subject  of  comment. 
The  French  have  always  separated 
themselves  from  the  cosmopolitan  com- 
munity of  Shanghai,  maintaining  their 
own  jurisdiction  within  the  elastic  lim 
its  of  their  settlement.  In  area  it  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  has 
for  so  many  years  been  sufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  other  nations; 
but  since  the  recent  commotion  in 
China,  the  French  have  considered  that 
large  as  their  settlement  (or  "conces- 
sion" as  they  like  to  call  it)  is  now,  it 
is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
Hence  they  have  claimed  an  enormous 
extension,  which,  if  granted  to  them, 
would  include  much  property  at  pres- 
ent owned  by  British  subjects  and  oth- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  the  real  needs 
of  the  cosmopolitan  community,  which 
is  a  growing  one  and  transacts  prac- 
tically the  whole  business  of  the  port, 
have  become  very  pressing.  They  also 
require  a  large  addition  to  the  ground 
they  at  present  occupy,  not  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  which  by  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  mixed  nationalities  are  pre- 
cluded, but  solely  for  business  accom- 
modation and  residence.  The  claims 
of  the  general  community  conflict  with 
the  special  claims  of  the  French,  and 
while  Great  Britain  protests  against 
the  unwarranted  extension  of  French 
jurisdiction,  Russia  and  France— who 
are  anti-cosmopolitan— are  attempting 
to  block  the  way  to  any  extension  of 
the  general  foreign  settlement.  On  this 
point  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Lord 
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Salisbury  is  both  clear  and  firm.  "No 
matter  under  what  regulations,"  he  tel- 
egraphed on  the  24th  December,  "we 
cannot  agree  that  any  British  property 
should  be  given  over  to  be  administered 
by  the  French;"  and  he  significantly 
adds,  "In  refusing  this  demand  we  will 
support  the  Chinese  materially."  Later 
on.  he  took  strong  objection  to  any  ex- 
tension of  the  French  concession,  on 
the  further  ground  that  the  propo- 
sal was  at  variance  with  the  engage- 
ment given  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  non-alienation  of  any 
territory  lying  in  the  Yangtse  region  to 
another  Power.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment therefore  absolutely  declined  to 
consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  to 
olench  the  whole  matter.  Lord  Salis- 
bury concludes  with  the  very  short  sen- 
tence: "It  will  be  well  to  ask  the  Ad- 
miral to  send  another  ship  to  Shang- 
hai." 

Thus,  then,  we  have  at  last  got  on  to 
something  like  solid  ground,  just 
enough  for  the  sole  of  our  foot,  in 
China:  we  are  prepared,  as  in  the  old 
time,  to  assert  our  rights  and  to  de- 
fend them.  More  than  that  the  people 
of  England  have  no  right  to  ask;  less 
than  that  they  will  no  longer  tolerate. 
Such  plain  announcements  wr&i  et  orhi 
will  smooth  the  path  of  British  policy 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  remains 
for  the  country,  our  manufacturers, 
chambers  of  commerce,  financiers,  ad- 
venturers of  all  kinds,  to  see  that  this 
policy  is  maintained,  and  to  require 
that  it  shall  be  strictly  applied.  Rely- 
ing on  treaties  will  not  help  us  against 
people  banded  together  to  subvert 
them.  Assurances,  no  matter  from 
what  quarter,  have  been  proved  for  the 
thousandth  time  to  be  empty  wind. 
Whatever  we  have  gained  in  China  will 
be  lost  if  we  neglect  to  utilize  and  fol- 
low it  up.  Henceforth  it  must  be  clear 
to  all  that  what  we  desire  we  must 
take  with  every  form  of  ceremony  that 
does  not  bar  the  acquisition.    We  are 


not  likely  to  copy  the  violence  of  other 
nations;  but  our  interests  are  greater 
than  theirs,  and  by  all  proper  means 
we  must  defend  them.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  observe  that  the  commercial 
representatives  of  this  country  are  be- 
coming alive  to  the  interests  which 
they  possess  in  China.  The  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  at  their  open- 
ing meeting,  gave  forth  no  uncertain 
sound  on  this  important  question.  Mr. 
Keswick,  M.  P.,  led  off  the  proceedings 
with  a  resolution  expressing  satisfac- 
tion with  the  action  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  commer- 
cial interests  in  China,  and  urging  them 
to  maintain  vigorously  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  for  commerce  throughout  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  the  prior  British 
rights  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  and  its  wa- 
tershed, and  at  all  ports  and  settle- 
ments where  British  interests  and  busi- 
ness have  been  established  and  have 
predominated  for  many  years. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  that  the 
commercial  class  have  been  strung  upr 
to  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  Far  East,  it  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  amendment  to  Mr.  Kes- 
wick's resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Walton,  M.  P.  This  was  to  omit 
the  words  "expressing  satisfaction 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment," and  it  went  on  to  point  out  in 
vigorous  terms  the  necessity  of  uphold- 
ing our  position.  He  denied  that  Eng- 
land could  claim  even  to-day  any  spe- 
cial sphere  of  influence  even  in  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  and  that  we  were  far 
from  receiving  equal  treatment  with 
our  rivals  in  China.  So  amended,  the 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by 
that  most  important  and  representa- 
tive congress,  whose  action  no  doubt 
will  give  a  clue  to  that  of  all  local  as- 
sociations throughout  the  country. 

The  annual  report  of  that  very  active 
body,  the  China  Association,  comes  op- 
portunely to  give  emphasis  to,  and  fill 
up  the  gaps  in,  the  correspondence  pre- 
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seuted  to  Parliament.  With  regard  to 
the  Yangtse  region  in  particular,  the 
Association  has  done  well  to  remind  us 
that  protection  of  that  important  zone 
of  Central  China  is  no  new  idea.  It  is 
there  that  our  greatest  commercial  in- 
terests are  consolidated,  it  is  there  that 
our  political  influence  has  been  more 
than  anywhere  in  the  ascendant  for 
many  years.  We  had  arranged  to  defend 
it  for  China  during  a  dispute  with  Rus- 
sia about  Kuldja  in  1880;  again,  during 
her  war  with  France  in  1884,  we  dis- 
tinctly warned  the  French  off  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  and  thus  their  coercive 
measures  against  China  were  limited 
to  a  naval  patrol  of  the  coast.  Finally, 
during  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894, 
Great  Britain  once  more  asserted  her 
interest  in  that  region,  and  intimated 
to  the  invader  her  readiness  to  defend 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  all  costs. 
Thus  it  is  no  political  doctrine  extem- 
porized for  the  occasion  that  we  should 
claim  the  integrity  of  the  Yangtse  Val- 
ley, but  a  principle  of  policy  resting 
on  a  respectable  historical  basis.  What 
remains  is  to  give  full  practical  effect 
to  the  claim,  of  which  we  trust  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  dictum  about  the 
French  concession  in  Shanghai  may  be 
taken  as  an  earnest. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  matter  by 
insisting  on  the  active,  well-considered 
realization  of  all  our  rights  and  claims, 
trusting  to  no  paper  titles,  no  goodwill 
of  any  Power,  or  group  of  Povrers,  with 
a  decent  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Chinese  Government  so  long  as 
they  are  reasonable,  but  without 
entering  on  exhausting  controver- 
sies with  that  inanimate  body,  the 
Tsungli-Yam§n.  For  we  must  remem- 
ber that  as  yet  there  is  only  promise, 
but  little  in  the  way  of  achievement; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Yangtse  Val- 
ley itself,  absolutely  nothing  has  b6en 
done  to  secure  our  position  there  ex- 
cepting the  declaration  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury with  regard  to  the  French  claims 


in  Shanghai.  Since  our  policy  in  China 
has  been,  by  our  own  self-effacement^ 
fdrmed  for  us  by  the  action,  of  other 
Powers,  it  is  always  well  to  talie  notice 
of  the  views  held  by  those  Powers. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant despatch  in  the  Blue-book  froni 
the  Foreign  Oflice  to  the  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  dated  13th  May.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, reporting  an  interview  with  the 
German  Ambassador,  with  regard  to  co- 
operation in  railway  schemes  in  China,, 
says:  "His  Excellency  maintained 
that  Germany,  by  her  occupation  of 
Kiao-chau,  and  her  agreement  with 
China  respecting  Shantung,  has  ac- 
quired a  special  position  in  that  prov- 
ince, which  consequently  is  not  unre- 
servedly open  to  British  enterprise; 
whereas  Great  Britain  not  having  occu- 
pied any  place  in  the  Yangtse  regioii, 
that  region  is  still  unreservedly  open  to* 
German  enterprise:  consequently,  my 
suggestions  did  not  contain  any  ele- 
ment of  reciprocity." 

Although  Lord  Salisbury  was  "un- 
able to  assent"  to  this  proposition,  it  is 
well  to  know  the  view  that  Germany 
takes  of  our  rights  in  China.  And  it  is^ 
especially  important  to  observe  that 
Germany  is  acting  on  her  view  to  our 
detriment,  while  we  are  not  acting  on 
ours.  As  we  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  it  is  not  by  protocols  and  treat- 
ies that  we  shall  secure  the  enjoyment 
of  our  rights,  but  by  the  only  authority 
which  is  now  universally  recognized, 
effective  occupation.  So  far  we  have- 
done  little  more  than  turn  the  vessel'* 
head  to  the  current;  we  have  yet  to 
make  headway  against  it,  and  recover 
by  strenuous  exertion  the  ground  we 
have  lost. 

There  is  a  pathetic  side  to  this  volia- 
minous  Blue-book.  When  we  consider 
the  labor  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
embodied  in  these  360  pages,  the  strain 
of  relations  with  other  Powers,  the  jar- 
ring, friction,  and  commotion  all  round, 
and  reflect  that  all  this  is  but  a  laborl- 
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ous  effort  to  recover  some  portion  of  warning  against  easy  optimism  and  a 
the  ground  which  was  lost  through  in-  policy  of  drift  in  the  future.  The  Blue- 
advertence,— we  may  applaud  the  ef-  book  is  a  public  confession  of  failure- 
fort,  but  cannot  help  holding  it  up  as  a  containing  the  germ  of  amendment. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


ONE  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

The  plague  has  claimed  another  English  [victim  in  Surgeon-Major  Evans,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  in  the  Calcutta  Medical  College.  He  is  thought  to  have  contracted 
the  disease  while  engaged  in  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  so  died  at  his  post  ia 
quite  as  true  a  sense  as  the  members  of  the  Wilson  Patrol  or  those  of  the  21st  Lancers, 
who  fell  at  Omdurman. — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  14th. 

A  life  for  saving  of  life! 

Courage,  compassion,  skill—  f 

A  cool  and  resolute  will,  i    i 

Warring  with  Death,  to  the  knife,  .j 

Death,  and  worse  ill—  j 

Loathsome  horrors  that  fill 
A  mawkish  soul  with  dismay. 
Though  to  a  man— a,  man 
Such  as  God  makes  to-day 
Of  His  best— 

Who  gives  of  his  life  away  ;     >, 

To  guard  the  lives  of  the  rest,  . 

To  heal,  not  to  slay—  •      ,, 

The  hideous  things  of  disease  .      , 

Are  as  if  they  were  not!     He  sees. 

The  fighter  who  grapples  with  Death,  ; 

.    Only,  with  bated  breath. 

The  dawning  of  hope  and  of  light 
On  the  awful  dark.     He  will  fight. 
He  will  grip,  hand  to  hand. 
To  withstand, 

For  his  fellows,  the  weak  and  the  poor, 
All  the  foul,  fell  things  at  the  door- 
Poison,  corruption,  and  pest! 
Many  there  are  who  will  give 
Their  strength  away  daily,  just 

To  lift  a  life  out  of  dust  . 

Or  help  the  dying  to  live. 
Doctors?    Warriors  unresting, 
Men  God  makes  of  His  best. 
Who  serve  and  make  no  protesting. 
And,  living  or  dying,  are  blest! 

A     hf 
The  Spectator. 
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A  MISSIONARY  OF  THE  FAR  WEST. 


"One  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  our  country,"  was  the  answer  iU" 
variably  expected  by  Martin  Chuzzle- 
ivit  when  some  notable  fellow-traveller 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  The  makers 
of  the  mighty  Union  include  many  real- 
ly remarkable  men,  and  their  memo- 
rials are  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
map  of  the  States,  from  Maine  and 
New  York  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
There  are  Washingtons,  and  Jeffersons, 
and  Madisons,  to  commemorate  soldiers 
and  statesmen,  as  the  progress  of  ad- 
vance and  annexation  is  indicated  by 
forts  bearing  the  names  of  fighting 
traders  and  colonels  of  cavalry  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Rio  Grande.  We 
may  gauge  the  traditional  renown  of 
IQt  Carson  by  the  fact  that  he  has  be- 
queathed his  name  to  sundry  thriving 
cities  in  Michigan,  Nevada,  and  Texas, 
to  a  river  and  to  a  lake,  to  say  nothing 
of  creeks  and  cafions.  It  is  little,  after 
that  that  his  name  is  engraved  on  a 
cenotaph  at  the  township  of  Taos, 
where  he  latterly  resided,  among  the 
sturdy  defenders  of  the  Union  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  fact,  during  his  long 
and  restless  life  his  name  was  every- 
where famiUar  as  a  household  word  in 
the  Far  West,  and  it  was  a  spell  to  con- 
jure with  among  the  Utahs  of  the 
Hockies,  and  the  Apaches  and  Co- 
manches  who  raided  the  plains  from 
fastnesses  almost  inaccessible  in  the 
Mexican  Sierras.  It  is  suggestive  that 
the  name  he  was  always  known  by  was 
Blit:  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  styling 
liim  Christopher.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  that  country, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  thorough 
representative  and  type  of  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  fighting  pio- 
neers, but  because  he  showed  the  range 


of  his  intuitive  genius  in  a  rare  variety 
of  aspects. 

He  is  popularly  known  as  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  those  wild  mountain 
men  who  set  laws,  human  and  divine 
alike,  at  defiance,  who  hunted  and 
trapped,  carrying  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  stalking  and  scalping  the  ruth- 
less Indians,  as  they  looked  to  be 
scalped  themselves  when  their  time 
came  to  be  "rubbed  out"  or  "go  under." 
Ruxton,  in  his  picturesque  "Life  in  the 
Far  West,"  describes  Kit  as  that  para- 
gon of  mountaineers— "a  devil  incar- 
nate In  Indian  fight,  who  had  raised 
more  hair  from  heads  of  Redskins  than 
any  two  men  in  the  Western  country." 
Yet  few  men  could  have  seemed  les? 
fitted  for  the  desperate  life  to  which 
he  had  taken  instinctively  as  a  duck 
to  the  water.  He  was  slender  of  frame, 
gentle  of  speech,  and  mild  in  manner. 
Colonel  Inman,  in  his  recent  work  on 
"The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail"— to  which, 
by  the  way,  we  confess  our  obligations 
—says  he  was  under  the  middle  size 
and  decidedly  delicate-looking.  Yet  all 
his  frame  was  wire  and  whipcord;  his 
nerves  were  of  steel;  he  had  an  indomi- 
table will  and  readiness  of  resource  in 
emergencies  which  never  failed  him.  But 
when  he  heard  the  war  whoop  of  the 
savage,  especially  when  on  an  errand 
of  revenge,  he  bristled  up  like  a  wild 
cat;  and  the  fervor  of  a  fight  with  Red- 
skins or  a  scrimmage  with  Mexicans 
after  a  fandango  and  a  drinking  bout, 
appeared  to  double  his  wiry  strength. 
Mountain  men  of  gigantic  stature,  who 
seemed  long  to  have  forgotten  the  sen- 
sation of  fear,  shrank  from  an  encoun- 
ter with  Kit,  and  easily  acknowledged 
him  as  their  leader. 

If  that  were  all  that  could  be  said  of 
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him,  we  could  only  assign  him  the 
foremost  place  as  pioneer,  scout,  and 
frontier  fighter,  the  worthy  successor 
of  the  Daniel  Boones  and  Simon  Ken- 
tons.  But  Kit,  before  his  iron  consti- 
tution was  worn  out,  had  figured  in 
many  characters  and  capacities,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  all.  He  made 
his  way,  by  force  of  character,  courage, 
and  intellect,  in  face  of  obstacles  as 
formidable  as  ever  barred  the  Ameri- 
can progress  to  the  West.  He  shoul- 
dered the  rifle  and  went  on  the  trap- 
ping path  as  a  mere  boy,  and  decidedly 
his  "education  was  neglected."  But, 
shunning  the  snares  that  beset  him  on 
every  side,  though  he  became  daring  to 
recklessness,  he  was  never  brutalized 
like  his  comrades,  who  had  little  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Indians  save 
greater  coolness  and  resource.  He  rose 
steadily  from  post  to  post,  and  in  gen- 
eral consideration.  From  being  the 
surest  hunter  supplying  the  outlying 
garrisons  with  venison  and  buffalo 
meat,  he  came  to  be  trusted  as  the 
most  reliable  of  guides  and  sagacious 
of  scouts.  When  a  raid  was  contem- 
plated into  the  Indian  hunting  grounds, 
Kit  was  fetched  from  any  distance  to 
guide  the  troopers.  It  was  not  only 
that  he  was  familiar  with  each  rood  of 
the  country,  and  could  lead  wagons 
through  the  intricate  ravines  of  the  wa- 
tersheds by  something  approaching  in- 
spiration, and  that  the  Indian  sign  was 
clear  as  print  to  him,  but  that  he  was 
versed  in  the  nature  and  wiles  of  the 
savages,  and  had  extraordinary  influ- 
ence with  them  to  boot.  They  feared 
him,  as,  like  other  heathen,  they  were 
ready  to  worship  the  malevolent  pow- 
ers they  had  reason  to  dread;  but  they 
had  faith  besides  in  his  honor,  and  in 
a  word  that  had  never  been  broken. 
The  commanders  of  the  States  troops, 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities,  and 
with  their  reputations  at  stake,  consult- 
ed him  and  followed  his  counsels. 
Though    poor  at  first,    his  honor   was 
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stainless,  and  no  man  believed  him  ca- 
pable of  selling  a  secret.  His  pay  lat- 
terly was  liberal,  and,  though  free-hand- 
ed enough,  he  could  save.  And  saving 
among  those  mountain  men,  who  prid- 
ed themselves  on  squandering,  and 
sought  quarrels  with  any  comrade  who 
would  not  gamble  and  get  drunk,  says 
no  little  for  Kit  Carson's  strength  of 
will.  As  we  shall  sketch  his  career, 
suffice  it  to  remark  now  that  before 
he  died  he  had  been  employed  in 
much  delicate  diplomacy  which  averted 
bloody  Indian  wars;  that  he  had  virtu- 
ally commanded  in  diflBcult  operations 
of  irregular  war,  by  which  decisive  vic- 
tories were  won;  that  he  had  become 
the  chosen  friend  and  sleeping  partner 
of  by  far  the  wealthiest  rancher  of  the 
South- West;  and  that  when  the  Civil 
War  brought  frontier  heroes  to  the  test 
of  popular  selection.  Kit  became  colonel 
of  one  of  the  regiments  of  Texan  vol- 
unteers. The  face,  as  we  see  it  in  his 
portraits,  is  not  specially  attractive. 
After  saying  so  much,  we  hesitate  to 
add  that  it  is  very  American.  What 
we  mean  is  that  it  strikes  us  as  might 
a  fancy  portrait  of  Sam  Slick.  There 
is  stern  determination  in  forehead  and 
chin,  with  a  gleam  of  shrewd  humor 
in  the  half-closed  eyes,  suggesting  one 
who  would  get  the  better  in  a  bargain 
unless  you  kept  your  eyes  skinned. 
And  undoubtedly  Kit's  subtlety  in 
scouting  and  negotiation  was  on  a  par 
with  his  indomitable  pluck. 

The  boy  was  born  with  the  quicksil- 
ver in  his  veins  which  set  steady  fron- 
tiersmen with  large  families  perpetu- 
ally on  the  move  in  quest  of  the  illu- 
sive land  of  promise— it  was  the  rest- 
lessness that  always  broke  out  in  fire, 
even  in  sluggish  temperaments,  at  the 
sight  of  the  passing  wagons  rolling 
prairiewards.  But  Kit's  disposition 
was  all  fire;  the  dangers  of  the  further 
West  were  only  an  additional  attrac- 
tion; and,  tired  already  of  shooting  deer 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys;  and  tur- 
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keys  on  their  roosts,  he  longed  to  dis- 
port himself  in  the  boundless  hunting 
grounds  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Rocliies— to  run  the  buffalo,  to  trap  the 
beaver,  and  to  play  at  hide  and  seeli 
with  the  Red  braves,  where  scalps  and 
lives  were  the  stalies. 

He  was  born  in  Missouri  State  in 
1809.  From  boyhood  he  had  talien  nat- 
urally to  the  rifle,  and  his  thoughts 
had  always  been  turned  to  the  West. 
To  understand  his  strangely  advent- 
urous career  one  must  glance  at  the 
condition  of  the  Western  wilderness  in 
those  days.  The  greater  part  was  prac- 
tically unlinown.  It  had  only  been 
traversed  here  and  there  by  parties  of 
well-armed  explorers,  generally  sub- 
sidized or  employed  by  the  competing 
fur  companies.  The  dangers  faced  and 
surmounted  by  those  bold  spirits  were 
almost  incredible — from  storms  and 
floods,  from  shooting  rapids  in  leaky 
canoes,  from  seeing  their  horses  break 
down  in  the  rugged  canons,  and  having 
to  slaughter  their  perishing  pack-mules 
to  save  themselves  from  starvation. 
Above  all,  there  was  the  constant  peril 
from  Indians,  who  watched  their  prog- 
ress and  hung  upon  the  march.  Night- 
ly the  camps  were  guarded  and  the  ani- 
mals hobbled  and  picketed.  But  the 
approaches  of  the  Indians  were  silent 
and  stealthy:  a  wearied  sentinel  nod- 
ding on  his  post  might  mean  the  stam- 
pede of  the  beasts  or  the  massacre  of 
their  masters.  No  man,  when  he  lay 
down  to  rest  on  his  buffalo  robes,  could 
be  sure  that  he  would  ever  awake 
again.  The  animosity  between  white 
man  and  red  man  was  so  inveterate 
and  intense  that  it  is  hard  to  form 
even  a  conception  of  it.  The  frontier 
siettlers  regarded  the  savages  as  far 
worse  than  the  great  gray  wolves  of  the 
prairie  that  preyed  upon  their  flocks, 
for  they  backed  up  the  ferocity  of  the 
wild  beast  with  human  sagacity  and 
diabolical  craft.  They  liked  to  kill,  but 
they  loved  to  torture;  and,  when  they 


had  leisure  to  Indulge  their  grim  native- 
humor,  death  was  preceded  by  refine- 
ments of  cruelty.  When  time  was- 
more  precious,  having  scalped  the  slain, 
the  bodies  were  subjected  to  revolting 
mutilation.  Consequently,  and  natural- 
ly, no  quarter  was  given  them;  the 
mountain  men,  taking  to  the  habit  of 
"raising  hair,"  prided  themselves  on 
the  scalplocks  which  adorned  their 
belts,  and  down  in  Mexico  there  were 
cases  where  the  cowardly  "greasers"-— 
so  the  Mexicans  were  designated  by 
the  mountain  men— entrapped  Apaches 
and  Comanches  under  assurance  of 
trade,  and  poisoned  them  wholesale  at 
some  feast  or  butchered  them  when  in- 
toxicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  savage  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  He  lived  by  hunt- 
ing, and  nothing  else— the  nomad  tribes 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture— and  the 
time  had  been,  not  long  before,  when 
he  ranged  the  continent  as  lord  and 
master.  The  white  intruder  had  stead- 
ily forced  him  back  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  then  beyond  the  Missouri. 
The  seven  nations  which  had  formed  a 
threatening  alliance  to  the  North  had 
been  crushed  in  the  conflict  of  French 
and  English,  when,  as  Pitt  observed  in 
his  memorable  declamation,  we  had 
called  in  the  scalping-knife  and  the 
tomahawk  to  the  aid  of  civilized  war- 
fare. Elsewhere  he  had  given  way, 
foot  by  foot,  to  the  resistless  pressure 
of  the  white  encroachment.  But  still 
the  boundless  prairies  had  been  left 
him,  with  the  countless  herds  of  buffa- 
lo, or  bison,  which  were  his  cattle.  And 
beyond  these  were  the  barriers  of  im- 
practicable mountains,  where  the  ra-l- 
leys  and  ravines  swarmed  with"  ante- 
lopes and  deer,  and  each  rushing^ 
stream  with  its  brawling  tributaries 
were  peopled  by  settlements  of  the  val- 
uable beaver.  The  white  inen  came,  at 
first  as  skirmishers  and  by  small 
squads,  but  the  Indians  were  versed  in- 
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oral  history,  and  knew  that  these  were 
the  precursors  of  battalions.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  policy  they  feared  the  in- 
vasion; but  in  the  meantime  they  ob- 
jected to  the  poaching  on  their  pre- 
serves. Though  the  buffalo  were  in 
more  than  superabundance,  the  tres- 
passers interfered  with  their  periodical 
hunts.  Those  troubles  had  been  at  the- 
bottom  of  the  hereditary  feuds  between 
Sioux  and  Crees,  Utahs  and  Blackfeet. 
But  they  had  better  cause  for  griev- 
ances with  the  newcomers;  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  buffalo  de- 
tested the  presence  of  the  whites.  The 
red  men  might  hunt  them  on  their 
Ironchos,  and  they  would  merely  move 
out  of  the  way;  but  they  actually  de- 
serted the  grazing  grounds  which  were 
regularly  hunted  by  Americans.  If 
they  were  to  secure  their  future  and 
escape  starvation — some  such  fate  as 
has  befallen  them  in  cramped  reserves 
on  short  rations— there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  exterminate  the  strangers.  In 
their  raids  and  ambushes  they  only  fol- 
lowed their  traditional  methods,  though 
doubtless  they  followed  them  with 
more  envenomed  zest.  The  pioneers 
might  have  faced  death  and  ruin  in  the 
Tvay  of  business;  but  what  stirred  them 
to  uncontrollable  vindictiveness  was 
the  treatment  to  which  the  captured 
women  were  subjected.  Each  fresh 
outrage  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Meantime  the  Indian  bands  held  the 
prairies  which  interposed  between  civ- 
ilization and  the  mountains,  though 
here  and  there  they  were  bridled  by 
stockaded  forts,  garrisoned  by  com- 
panies of  the  regular  army.  In  America, 
by  the  way,  a  subdivision  of  cavalry 
seems  to  be  called  a  company,  and  not 
a  troop.  In  these  mountains  lived  the 
beaver  the  hunters  went  to  trap,  when 
beaver,  before  the  invention  of  silk 
hats,  fetched  five  or  six  dollars  a  plew 
at  the  trading  forts.  For  the  furs  these 
adventurers  habitually  risked  their 
scalps  when  they  crossed  the  prairies 


to  the  Rockies,  singly  or  in  parties  of 
three  or  four.  There  they  camped  and 
trapped  for  weeks  or  months  in  laby- 
rinths of  valleys  and  ravines  familial" 
to  the  Indians  from  childhood.  A 
thread  of  smoke,  a  chip  of  firewood 
floating  down  a  stream,  or  eveh  a 
scared  water-hen,  or  wild  duck,  was  suf- 
ficient to  betray  them  to  men  with  an 
instinct  for  reading  "sign."  Many  went 
westward,  never  to  be  heard  of  again; 
but  it  is  a  marvel  how  any  man  of  them 
escaped,  especially  considering  they 
went  mounted,  and  had  ponies  or  mules 
to  carry  pelt  and  traps.  They  were  re- 
duced, at  times,  to  feed  on  roots,  liz- 
ards, and  rattlesnakes.  Sometimes,  it 
is  said,  they  were  driven  to  more  horri- 
ble extremities;  but  somehow  the  most 
of  them  not  only  returned,  but  made  a 
lucrative  trade  of  it  for  many  years, 
though  almost  invariably  each  season's 
profits  were  dissipated  in  one  bout  of 
deep  drinking  and  reckless  gambling." 

That  was  the  manner  of  life  to  which 
Kit  Carson  betook  himself  when,  as  a 
mere  lad  of  seventeen,  he  engaged  hirn- 
self  to  a  caravan  of  Sante  F6  traders 
who  were  passing  through  Howard 
County  en  route  to  New  Mexico.  The 
raw  recruit  had  soon  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  nerve  and  force  of  char- 
acter. One  of  the  party  had  acciden- 
tally shattered  his  arm,  and  the  wounds 
began  to  mortify.  Obviously  life  could 
only  be  saved  by  amputation.  No  ohfe 
of  the  veterans  would  undertake  to  op*- 
erate,  when  young  Kit  came  forwaM  to 
volunteer.  His  implements  were  a 
hand-saw  and  a  blunt  razor;  he 
stanched  the  blood  with  an  applica- 
tion of  glowing  iron,  and  the  patient 
survived  to  thank  the  surgeon.  The  in- 
cident shows  the  risks  of  that  roving 
life,  when  a  man  might  slowly  succumb 
to  wounds  or  an  accident,  perishing 
miserably  beyond  reach  of  surgical  aid. 

The  youth  made  his  way  to  Bent's 
Fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  hunter  to  supply  the  littlfe 
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garrison.  Bent,  by  the  way,  was  one 
of  the  best-known  of  the  border  wor- 
thies who  have  bequeathed  their  names 
to  localities  in  these  territories.  Rux- 
ton,  on  his  ride  through  Mexico  to  the 
States,  had  enjoyed  his  hospitality  be- 
fore he  died  in  the  massacre  of  Taos; 
and  thu®  he  describes  him  in  "moun- 
tain-man tallv,"  when  the  trappers  were 
gossiping  round  a  camp  fire  within 
flight  of  Indian  arrows: 

"There  was  Bent's  Indian  traders  up 
on  Arkansas.  Poor  Bill  Bent— them 
Spaniards  made  meat  of  him.  He  lost 
his  toplcnot  to  Taos.  A  'clean'  man  was 
Bill  Bent  as  I  ever  know'd  trade  a  robe 
or  throw  a  buffler  in  his  tracks.  Old 
St.  Vrain  could  knock  the  hind-right  off 
him,  though,  when  it  came  to  shootin'. 
Both  Bent  and  St.  Vrain  established 
forts;  and  Bill's,  on  the  Arkansas,  sixty 
miles  below  the  famous  Fontaine-qui- 
Bouille,  was  a  regular  halting-place  of 
the  Santa  F6  caravans." 

There  they  were  often  delayed  for 
days  or  weeks,  when  the  river  was  down 
in  flood.  And  there  Carson  remained 
for  several  years  as  professional  hunt- 
er; for,  besides  the  wayfarers  who 
might  be  welcomed  vdthin  the  stockades, 
the  fort  was  held  by  forty  men.  But  in 
those  days  there  was  seldom  difliculty 
in  finding  game.  Deer  swarmed  in  the 
willows  and  cottonwood  fringing  the 
streams;  in  the  season  of  the  annual 
bufCalo  migration  tongues  and  tender- 
loin were  in  superabundance,  while 
meat  could  be  jerked,  or  mixed  up  in 
pemmican,  in  any  quantities  for  winter 
use.  Kit  became  so  renowned  as  a 
crack  shot  that  he  won  the  sobriquet, 
while  still  a  lad,  of  "The  Nestor  of  the 
Rockies,"  which  shows  that  the  fron- 
tier men  had  a  certain  classical  culture, 
though  their  ideas  might  be  somewhat 
mixed.  He  is  said  to  have  once  killed 
five  buffalo  with  four  balls  in  a  single 
run,  for,  ammunition  having  given  out, 
he  jumped  off  to  cut  his  ball  out  of  the 
fourth     victim.       Horsemanship     and 


shooting  came  equally  into  play  there. 
The  first  thing  was  to  be  mounted  on 
a  practised  "buffalo  runner"  that  would 
range  up  alongside  and  wheel  swiftly 
before  the  charge;  the  second,  to  send 
the  ball  home  below  the  heart  and  be- 
hind the  shoulder,  where  the  lungs 
would  be  choked  with  sudden  suffusion 
of  blood;  for  a  buffalo  merely  shot 
through  the  heart  might  gallop  out  of 
sight  and  recover. 

The  hunter,  who  had  become  a  master 
in  prairie  and  mountain  craft,  soon  be- 
came equally  celebrated  as  the  surest 
of  scouts  and  the  most  reliable  of 
guides.  When  parties  of  settlers  or 
squads  of  cavalry  were  acting  against 
the  Indians,  his  services  were  always 
in  request.  His  profound  acquaintance 
with  Indian  tactics  and  dodges  made 
him  worth  any  number  of  pickets  or 
ordinary  sentinels,  and  we  know  not 
that  any  party  under  his  guidance  was 
ever  taken  by  surprise.  When  some 
startling  atrocity  was  committed,  if 
within  reach,  he  was  called  in,  for  he 
was  the  Inspector  Bucket  or  Maltre  Le- 
cocq  of  the  prairies.  And  the  episodes 
of  his  career  unroll  a  panorama  of  life 
as  it  used  to  be  in  those  parts— a  life 
with  an  extraordinary  variety  of  ex- 
citements. For  example,  an  enterpris- 
ing firm  of  speculators  had  taken  to 
running  stage  coaches  from  Indepen- 
dence, to  the  westward  of  St.  Louis,  to 
Santa  F6.  The  tfack  iian  through  the 
raiding  grounds  and  favorite  ambushes 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  travellers,  who 
were  their  own  escort,  risked  the 
chances  of  the  road.  But  the  Indians 
were  also  posted  in  the  stage  time-ta- 
bles, which  greatly  facilitated  their  op- 
erations. On  one  occasion  the  coach 
actually  drove  into  the  arms  of  the  not- 
ed White  Wolf,  with  his  Utah  braves. 
The  men  were  murdered  and  scalped; 
the  coach  was  ransacked;  the  women, 
children,  and  arms  were  carried  away. 
A  search-party  read  the  story  on  the 
spot  in  the  wrecked  coach,  the  corpses. 
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and  the  foot-marks,  and  a  regular  pur- 
suit was  organized.    Kit  Carson  swift- 
ly followed  up  the  traces  to  the  place 
where  the  Utahs  were  encamped.  With 
characteristic  impetuosity  the  born  gue- 
rilla charged  on  into  the  camp,  whoop- 
ing out  his  war-cry.     When  he  heard 
no   crack   of  rifle  behind,  and  did  at 
length  look  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw 
that  not  one  of  his  companions  had  fol- 
lowed.   His  case  seemed  desperate,  but 
the  accomplished  horseman  threw  him- 
self Indian  fashion  out  of  the  saddle, 
and    galloped  back    protected  by    his 
horse.     The  broncho  had  many  arrows 
in  the  bodj^  but  the  rider  escaped  un- 
scathed.    When  he  did  rally  his  party 
and  ride  back  into  the  camp,  the  In- 
dians had  had  time  to  evacuate  it,  hav- 
ing previously  butchered  their  captives. 
He  was  always  appealed  to  for  any 
mission   demanding  unusual   sagacitj^ 
coolness,  and  courage.     In  1843,  when 
the  Santa  Fe  trade  was  most  flourish- 
ing and  lucrative,  a  rich  Mexican  cara- 
van was  in  a  grave  dilemma.     It  was 
escorted  by  100  armed  Mexicans,  and 
was  protected  besides  by  United  States 
soldiers  to  the  Mexican  border.   Beyond 
that,  it  must  be  left  to  its  own  devices; 
and  between  the  frontier  of  the  States 
and  Santa  F6  a  body  of  hostile  Texans 
was  known  to  be  looking  out  for  it 
The  caravan   was   owned  by  General 
Armijo,  one  of  the  ricos  and  great  cat- 
tle ranchers  of  New  Mexico,  who  had 
lately  been  governor  of  the  province. 
Kit  was  invited  to  take  a  message  to 
the  General,  asking  him  to  send  troops 
td  meet  his  convoy,  and  as  the  pay  was 
liberal  he  acceded.     It  was  easy  for 
him  to  elude  the  concentrated  Texan 
force;    but    the    whole    country    was 
swarming  with  Utes  on  the  war-path. 
■  Even  Bill  Bent  at  his  fort  blamed  the 
foolhardiness  of  his  friend;  but,  find- 
ing him  resolute,  he  lent  him  his  swift- 
est   horse.     Kit  started,    leading    the 
horse,  that  he  might  save  its  strength 
fn  case  of  necessity.     Passing  within 


sight  and  hearing  of  sundry  Indian  en- 
campments, he  struck  the  trail  to  Taos, 
which  he  reached  in  safety.  Waiting 
there,  he  received  an  answer  from 
Armijo,  which  he  carried  back  to  the 
caravan,  having  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  wakeful  enemy  a  second  time. 

Such  ventures  were  on  his  own  per- 
sonal   account,  and  many  of    similar 
character  might  be  narrated.     But  in 
reality  Kit  took  high  rank  as  an  ex- 
plorer, for  to  him  in  great  measure  was 
due  the   success  of  Fremont's  daring 
expedition.      Fremont's    story    was   a 
singularly  romantic  one.      The  "Great 
Pathfinder,"  as  he  was  proudly  called 
by  his  compatriots,  when  a  young  lieu- 
tenant in  the  topographical  engineers, 
fell  passionately  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of 
a  wealthy  senator.     The  stern  father 
used  his  influence  to  send  Fremont  on 
a    dangerous    expedition  to    the    Des 
Moines  River.     Within  a  year  he  had 
come    back  triumphant    to  claim    his 
bride.    But  as  his  father-in-law  in  pros- 
pective    continued     unrelenting,     and 
planned  new  labors  for  him,  he  took  the 
initiative  himself.    Having  married  the 
young  lady  secretly  by  way  of  prelim- 
inary, he  proposed  to  undertake  a  geo- 
graphical survey  of  the  unexplored  ter- 
ritories of  the  West.    In  1842  he  struck 
the  route  through  the  Rockies  by  the 
South  Pass,  which  has  been  followed 
diligently  since  by  hosts  of  gold-seek- 
ers.   In  1843  he  explored  the  sources  of 
the  Kansas  River,   crossed  his  South 
Pass     and     sighted     the     Salt     Lake. 
Thence  he  struck  northward  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  in  the  late 
autumn  meditated  a  return.  Entangled 
in  deep  snows  in  a  desolate  country  al- 
most devoid  of  game,  death  from  cold 
and   hunger  was   staring   him   in   the 
face.    As  a  last  resource  he  resolved  to 
retrace    his    steps;    but    the    Indians, 
though  friendly,   refused  to  guide  him. 
They  declared  that  the  mountains  had 
never  been  passed  at  that  season,  and 
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the  attempt  was  simply  impossible. 
Then  Carson,  his  own  staunch  guide 
and  companion,  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  cheered  his  leader;  he  undertook  to 
lead  the  forlorn  party;  and,  thanks  to 
his  mai'vellous  Intuition  for  practicable 
paths,  the  expedition  reached  Sacra- 
mento and  the  invaluable  records  were 
saved.  It  is  said  it  had  been  reduced 
to  such  extremities  that  those  who 
succumbed  were  the  salvation  of  the 
survivors.  Nor  was  Fremont  ever 
backward  in  acknowledging  the  ser- 
vaces  of  his  guide. 

When  the  Civil  War  had  convulsed 
the  States,  Carson  stood  staunchly  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  governor 
of  New  Mexico  was  a  Secessionist, 
nominated  by  Floyd,  the  Secessionist 
Secretary  of  War.  But  the  scattered 
settlers  were  for  the  most  part  devoted 
to  the  Union,  and  hastened  to  raise 
regiments  of  volunteers.  The  officers 
in  these  cases  were  chosen  by  the  men. 
and  very  characteristic  these  demo- 
cratic elections  were.  There  was  vig- 
orous canvassing,  a  deal  of  hard  drink- 
ing, with  much  unmeaning  profanity 
and  many  incidental  fights.  It  was  not 
etiquette  for  the  candidates  to  canvass 
themselves;  but  they  could  safely  leave 
it  to  their  zealous  agents.  Naturally, 
the  famous  Indian  fighters  were 
brought  to  the  front;  and  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  St.  Vrain,  always  a  man  of 
position  and  substance,  and  held,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  such  high  estimation  by 
the  trappers,  should  have  been  chosen  a 
colonel.  But  Kit  Carson,  who  had  no  ed- 
ucation at  all,  and  who  had  got  his  live- 
lihood and  put  Ms  pile  together  chiefly 
by  rifle  and  traps,  was  elected  to  the 
second  place.  The  hunter  of  Bent's 
Fort,  the  scout  and  mountain  man,  be- 
came Lieutenant-Colonel  Christopher 
Carson.  His  talent  for  irregular  strat- 
egy and  tactics  was  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, and  it  is  needless  to  say  that, 
as  far  as  sheer  fighting  went,  he  justi- 
fied   the    selection.       The    ex-trapper 


afterward,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred horse  and  a  muster  of  friendly 
Indians,  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Kiowas,  who  had  harassed  and  almost 
stopped  the  Santa  Fe  trade.  He  fought 
the  savages  for  a  long  summer  day; 
they  made  an  obstinate  resistance  and 
repulsed  repeated  attacks.  But,  as  the 
upshot,  he  destroyed  their  lodges,  seized 
their  goods,  ill-gotten  or  otherwise,  even 
down  to  their  buffalo  robes  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  assured  the  Santa  Fe 
for  long  afterwards. 

Born  fighter  as  he  was,  he  did  still 
better  service  as  a  diplomatist.  More 
than  once  he  was  dispatched  as  envoy 
from  the  States  garrisons,  when  tribes 
disputing  the  hunting  grounds  were  on 
the  brink  of  hostilities,  and  when  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  regular  troops 
would  have  to  interpose  in  the  quarrel. 
More  than  once  his  shrewdness  and 
sincerity  averted  a  bloody  war.  On 
one  occasion  the  formidable  Sioux 
had  encroached  upon  territory  which 
was  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
Arapahoes  and  Comanches.  The  lat- 
ter, far  inferior  in  numbers,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Carson  to  ask  his  help.  They 
said,  that  though  the  odds  were  greatly 
against  them,  they  would  fight  It  out  if 
he  took  the  command.  He  answered 
the  summons  in  person  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  Probably  he  was  the 
only  one  of  their  mortal  enemies  to 
in  the  circumstances  would  have  given 
pacific  counsels.  Certainly  he  was  the 
only  one  of  their  mortal  enemies  to 
whom  Indians  on  the  war-path  would 
have  sent  such  a  message.  At  that 
time,  in  a  general  way,  the  white  anid 
red  men  shot  and  scalped  each  other  at 
sight.  But  Carson,  the  sole  exception 
to  the  rule,  though  he  fringed  his  leg- 
gings with  scalp-locks,  was  respected, 
and  almost  beloved.  One  reason  is 
said  to  have  been  that  he  was  not  ex- 
cessively devoted  to  the  squaws,  and 
seldom  got  entangled  in  cursory 
amourettes.     Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
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he  rode  into  the  allied  lodges  he  urged 
the  warriors  to  treat,  and  offered  him- 
self as  an.  intermediary.  Nor  did  he 
overrate  his  influence  with  the  enemy. 
The  Sioux  received  him  hospitably, 
listened  in  solemn  counsel  to  his  words 
of  wisdom,  and,  accepting  an  honor- 
able peace,  abandoned  the  ground  they 
had  encroached  upon. 

Latterly  he  had  made  his  home  in  the 
valley  of  Taos,  which  may  have  been 
an  eligible  residence  for  a  man  of  his 
habits,  though  scarcely  the  place  to 
which  a  pacific  citizen  would  have  re- 
tired with  his  economies.  Situated 
some  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  San- 
ta Fe,  it  was  raided  periodically  by 
Apaches,  Comanches  and  Utes.  The 
western  parts  of  it  were  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  preserve,  where  they  could  raise 
hair  for  a  war  jubilation  when  return- 
ing scalpless  from  a  foray.  The  re- 
nowned name  of  Kit  was  in  some  sort 
a  terror  and  protection  to  his  neigh- 
bors. He  was  always  ready  to  saddle 
up  and  start  in  pursuit,  with  volunteers 
who  willingly  answered  to  his  sum- 
mons. But  this  singular  character  in 
his  latter  days  had  become  a  man  of 
considerable  substance.  Even  in  his 
hot  youth,  though  ever  ready  for  a 
fight  and  frolic,  he  had  cultivated  the 
virtue  of  prudence.  As  scout  and  hunt- 
er he  had  been  liberally  paid;  and  like 
some  notable  barristers  known  to  be 
all-powerful  with  juries,  he  had  often 
been  specially  retained  with  fancy  fees. 
He  had  saved,  and  had  turned  his  at- 
tention to  traffic  and  stock-raising.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  a  sleeping  partner 
with  Lucien  Maxwell,  who  had  also  in 
his  beginning  been  a  trapper  and  hunt- 
er, but  who,  by  bold  speculation  and 
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a  lucky  marriage,  became  a  capitalist 
and  a  great  landowner.  At  all  events 
these  kindred  spirits  had  become  the 
closest  of  friends.  Kit  was  always 
made  at  home  on  Maxwell's  ranch, 
where  that  potentate,  enriched  by 
stock-breeding,  corn-growing,  and  com- 
missariat contracts,  exercised  arbitrary 
authority  far  and  near,  and  offered 
hospitality  indiscriminately  to  white 
men  and  Indians.  Maxwell  was  ruined 
—paradoxical  as  it  may  seem— like  Sut- 
ter of  the  Sacramento  Mills,  and  other 
dollar-millionaires— by  the  Californian 
gold  discoveries.  Tempted  into  rash 
speculations,  he  died  of  his  troubles 
and  a  broken  heart.  His  friend  Kit 
was  more  fortunate.  Never  having 
been  either  very  poor  or  very  rich,  liv- 
ing in  the  happy  mean  commended  by 
King  Lemuel,  he  experienced  nio  such 
reverse  of  fortune.  He  died,  as  he  would 
have  wished  to  die,  with  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup;  for,  when  in  the  act  of  swing- 
ing himself  into  the  saddle,  an  artery 
burst  in  his  neck.  He  was  interred 
with  all  honor  at  his  home  in  Taos,  and 
his  memory,  as  we  said,  is  commemo- 
rated on  a  centotaph  erected  in  the 
Plaza  of  Santa  F6.  To  the  last  the 
veteran,  who  had  the  chivalry  of  a 
soldier  and  the  instincts  of  a  highly 
bred  gentleman,  had  preserved  the 
•rudeness  of  his  early  speech,  with  the 
'picturesque  phraseology  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  prairies.  Doubtless  his  com- 
patriots loved  him  none  the  less,  and 
cherished  his  memory  all  the  more 
fondly,  that  he  always  stuck  to  the 
buckskin  and  homespun,  when  he 
might  have  gone  masquerading  in 
broadcloth  and  fine  linen. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
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When  Dean  Colet  was  providing  for 
the  future  of  the  school  which  he  was 
about  to  found,  he  thought  it  best  to 
entrust  its  government  and  the  stew- 
ardship of  its  revenues  not  to  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  but  to  the  Mercers' 
Company.  St.  Paul's  has  had  no  reason 
to  regret  this  decision.  If  the  principles 
of  government  have  not  always  been 
labreast  of  the  foremost  thought  of  the 
time— and  where  is  the  school  of  which 
such  a  boast  could  be  made?— the  duty 
of  the  stewardship  has  been  wisely  and 
honorably  discharged.  Westminster 
was  for  more  than  three  centuries  un- 
der the  kind  of  rule  which  the  Dean, 
with  the  best  opportunities  for  judging, 
distrusted.  Mr.  Sargeaunt  thinks  that 
the  arrangement  has  turned  out  fairly 
well.  He  says  that  the  school  had  "lit- 
tle cause  to  regret  and  much  cause  to 
like  its  dependence  on  the  Chapter." 
Of  course  there  is  the  great  difference 
between  the  two  schools  that  Westmin- 
ster never  had  a  founder  of  its  own,  or 
separate  revenues  which  might  be  ill 
or  well  administered.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  general  foundation,  entitled  to  a 
place  where  its  work  might  be  carried 
on  and  to  a  share  in  the  revenue,  but 
with  neither  buildings  nor  income  that 
it  could  definitely  call  its  own.  The 
fatal  defect  in  the  arrangement  was 
that  it  had  no  representative  in  the 
ruling  body.  The  usual,  we  might  say 
(the  universal,  result  followed.  Dean, 
Prebendary,  Head-Master,  Second 
Master,  King's  Scholar  had  each  his 
statutory  allowance.  But  the  Dean 
and  Prebendaries  held  the  purse,  and 
that  part  of  the  rule  which  prescribed 
their  allowances  was  found  to  be  elas- 
tic, while   that   which    concerned    the 
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other  beneficiaries  was  inflexible.  Mr. 
Sargeaunt,  who  in  this  matter  does  not 
seem  quite  consistent  with  himself, 
says:— 

Of  the  whole  revenue  it  would  seem 
that  about  one-tenth  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Scnool.  Unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  foreseen  that  while 
the  value  of  money  fell  there  would  be 
a  large  increase  in  the  revenues.  The 
control  of  the  revenues  remained  with 
the  Chapter.  It  will  be  seen  how  in 
course  of  time  the  Dean  and  Preben- 
daries came  to  treat  the  surplus  as  their 
own.  For  more  than  three  centuries 
they  left  the  Head  Master's  salary  at 
£20,  even  when  each  Prebendary  was 
receiving  sixty  times  his  statutory 
salary.  Nor  was  there  in  this  point 
any  change  until  the  Public  Schools 
Act  took  the  control  out  of  the  Chap- 
ter's hands. 

This  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with 
the  "little  cause  to  regret.'*  It  is  true 
that  we  are  told  in  the  earlier  passage 
that  there  was  "a  brief  period  in  which 
the  Chapter  forgot  its  duties."  What 
is  meant  by  "brief"?  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  f orgetfulness  began  as  soon  as 
the  increase  of  revenue  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  Chapter.  But  enough  of 
this  unpleasing  subject. 

The  statutes  that  prescribed  the 
teaching  and  manner  of  daily  life  are 
full  of  interest.  The  curriculum  of 
lessons  was  creditably  wide.  It  differs, 
in  fact,  very  little  from  that  of  the 
"classical  side"  in  a  public  school  of 
to-day,  what  difference  there  is  being 
that  the  older  rule  is  the  wider.  (Of 
course,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nothing  but  classics  was  taught,  music, 
to  which  two  weekly  hours  were  alot- 
ted,  being  the  one  exception.)  The 
junior  forms  read  Corderius,  Erasmus, 
with  other  less  known  examples  of 
"modern  Latin."    We  are  not  sure  that 
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the  snippets  of  Augustan  writers  whicb 
Lave  taken  the  place  of  these  authors 
are  an  improvement.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certainly  astonishing  to 
find  Terence  prescribed  to  the  Second 
and  Third  Forms,  and  Catullus  and 
Martial  to  the  Fourth.  In  the  Fourth, 
Greek  was  begun.  Greek,  indeed,  was  a 
feature  of  the  Westminster  curriculum. 
Lucian,  Homer,  the  Attic  orators,  and 
Plutarch  (  whose  value  we  are  begin- 
ning to  rediscover)  were  read,  and 
Thucydides  and  Euripides  were  af ter- 
^vards  added.  Another  noticeable 
difference  is  that  Csesar  was  read  in 
the  highest  forms;  he  is  very  much 
thrown  away  on  the  juniors  to  whom  he 
is  now  given.  Silius  Italicus  was  anoth- 
er prescribed  author,  a  now  wholly  un- 
familiar name.  Has  any  one  in  the 
United  Kingdom  read  him  in  the  sixty 
odd  years  that  have  passed  since 
Macanlay  wrote,  "Finished  Silius  Ital- 
cus;  for  which  heaven  be  praised?" 
The  rule  of  life  was  not  a  little  hard. 
The  scholars  rose  a  little  after  five. 
Breakfast  was  not  provided  for,  and, 
indeed,  we  find  the  Head-Master  set- 
ting at  eight  o'clock  a  task  for  Forms 
VII.— I  v.,  and  Second  Master  doing  the 
same  for  III.— I.  But  to  rise  at  5.15 
and  begin  fresh  work  at  eight, 
■buBQiElvei  T/^v  6.vdQ(xmlvriv  cpiaii^,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  "in  practice  the 
hour  from  eight  to  nine  was  not  spent  in 
school."  We  do  not  find  an  account  of 
the  hours  between  nine  and  noon;  but 
we  read  that  "on  the  boys  returning  to 
school  the  monitors  took  charge  till  the 
Second  Master  returned  at  one  o'clock. 
One  hour  later  the  Head-Master  re- 
turned, and  lessons  went  on  till  six 
o'clock."  These  gentlemen  were  al- 
lowed half-an-hour  and  an  hour  re- 
spectively; the  boys  were  permitted, 
with  leave  asked  and  given,  to  drop 
their  heads  on  the  desk  and  sleep.  The 
authors  of  the  statutes  foresaw  the 
need  and  prescribed  the  relief.  But  be- 
fore long  the  period  was  found  intolera- 


bly long,  and  "an  hour's  respite  was  al- 
lowed in  the  middle  of  it,"  besides  the 
two  hours  given  to  music.  At  six  came 
supper;  at  seven  work  began  again,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  at  eight  these 
hard-worked  creatures  went  to  bed. 
With  what  emphasis  must  the  Fourth- 
Formers  have  sympathized  with  the 
aspiration  of  Catullus,  desiderata 
acquiescere  lecto!  A  half -holiday  was 
allowed  once  a  week,  if  the  Dean  or 
Sub-Dean  thought  fit.  Saints'  Days  al- 
so were  holidays,  but,  alas!  there  are 
only  twenty-one  in  the  year.  Why  did 
no  early  Ritualist  insist  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Black-Letter  Saints?  And 
a  Saint's  Day  barred  any  other  holiday 
in  the  same  week.  Of  continuous  holi- 
days there  was  at  first  no  provision. 
Afterwards  four  weeks  were  allowed 
in  summer,  but  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  boys  never  went  home  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end. 

There  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  the  earlj^  history  of  the  school. 
Its  chronicler  puts  together,  among 
other  things,  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  social  standing  of  the  alumni. 
The  aristocracy  did  not  frequent  it;  but 
the  gentry,  the  professional  classes, 
and  with  them  the  trading  class,  which 
indeed  was  often  recruited  from  fam- 
ilies of  gentle  birth,  sent  their  sons. 
Hence  its  distinctions  lay  chiefly  in  the 
dignities  of  the  Church,  which  is  al- 
ways democratic,  sometimes,  it  might 
be  said,  in  spite  of  itself.  Among  the 
Head-Masters  of  Westminster  are  sev- 
eral noted  names,  but  all  are  obscured 
by  the  figure  of  Busby,  of  whom  we 
may  say,  whether  we  consider  the 
length  of  his  reign,  or  the  conspicuous 
success  which  he  achieved  in  spite  of 
all  diflaculties,  that  he  was  the  prince  of 
schoolmasters.  Busby  was  born  about 
1617,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  in  1695,  still  at  work  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  The 
fall  and  restoration  of  the  Monarchy 
left    him    undisturbed    in    the    chair 
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which  he  held  to  be  a  little  lower  than 
the  throne;  from  the  Revolution,  of 
course,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Busby, 
though  he  survived  so  many  changes, 
was  no  time-server.  Thomas  Heame, 
indeed,  reproached  him  with  compli- 
ance; but  Hearne  was  ill-disposed  to 
any  one  who  was  not  an  irreconcilable. 
As  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  "The 
King's  Government  must  be  carried 
on;"  so  Busby  felt  that  boys  must  be 
taught  sound  learning,  and  that  he  was 
the  man  to  do  it.  There  were  limits  to 
his  compUance;  he  still  prayed  for  the 
King  till  the  fatal  axe  had  fallen,  and 
when  the  Covenant  was  imposed  he 
had  friends  in  power  who  were  oppor- 
tunely blind.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  greatness  of  Cromwell's 
nature  that  this  was  possible.  Does 
any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  if 
Busby  had  been  appointed  in  Common- 
wealth days  he  would  have  survived 
the  restoration? 

It  is  curious  to  read  that  thirty,  or 
even  twenty-five  pounds,  per  annum 
was  thought  "an  exorbitant  and  rare 
rate  for  boarding."  That  it  was  com- 
plained that  whatever  the  parents  paid, 
the  children  had  not  their  bellies  full,  is 
only  to  be  expected.  If  it  was,  as  Mr. 
Sargeaunt  thinks,  groundless,  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  a  golden  age  of  school  boarding 
houses. 

Of  minor  figures,  not  the  least  attrac- 
tive is  Vincent  Bourne.  A  more  inef- 
ficient master  has  seldom  been  seen, 
but  he  was  the  prince  of  Latin  verse- 
writers.  That  one  of  his  scholars 
should  set  fire  to  his  master's  hair,  and 
extinguish  the  flame  by  boxing  his 
ears,  sounds  almost  incredible,  but  it  is 
true.  And  he  was  as  indifferent  as  ho 
was  helpless.    As  Oowper  sarcastically 
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puts  it,  he  was  determined  that  as  he 
was  the  best,  so  he  should  be  the  last, 
of  Westminster  verse  writers.  But 
much  must  be  forgiven  to  a  scholar  so 
elegant.  Latin  verse  suggests  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  Westminster,  the 
Latin  play.  In  early  days  such  per- 
formances were  very  common.  They 
were  to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  more 
important  schools,  but  in  the  Universi- 
ties and  the  Inns  of  Court.  Westmin- 
ster must  have  the  credit  of  preserving 
the  tradition  almost  unbroken.  The 
mis-en-scene  has  varied,  and  so  has  the 
lis't  of  the  dramas  performed.  In  ear- 
ly days  the  "Eunuchus"  was  a  favorite: 
modern  manners  have  now  banished  it 
(it  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  1854). 
Plautus  made  an  occasional  appear- 
ance; he  has  now,  it  would  seem,  got 
a  permanent  foothold  with  the  "Tri- 
nummus,"  which  since  1860  has  made 
up  with  the  "Andria,"  "Adelphi,"  and 
"Phormio"  a  four  years  cycle.  The 
epilogue  in  its  present  form  dates  from 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
though  the  tradition  is  not  continuous. 
It  has  given  occasion  for  some  very 
brilliantly  humorous  verses.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "Ludi  West- 
monasterienses."  We  may  recall 
to  the  recollections  of  our  readers 
one  out  of  its  many  felicities.  A 
lady  in  Bloomer  costume,  this  being 
one  of  the  current  topics  of  the  day, 
suggests  to  her  old  lover  that  he  shonld 
go  with  her  across  the  Atlantic.  He 
replies:— 


Ah!  me  mare  terret 
Ipsaque     tu      terres,     horrida 
maris. 


imago 


Mr.  Sargeaunt's  "Annals"  have  a  vi- 
vacity and  a  literary  finish  which  the 
modes  and  title  do  not  suggest. 
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England,  with  her  vast  import  trade, 
of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  receives  from  time 
to  time  a  number  of  unbidden  guests, 
some  of  vrhom  have  succeeded  in 
making  good  their  footing  and  have  al- 
most conquered  for  themselves  the 
style  and  title  of  natives.  Cockroaches 
are  good  examples.  Everybody  re- 
members Gilbert  White's  surprise 
^hen  he  found  "an  unusual  insect"  in 
one  of  his  dark  chimney  closets,  and 
Ms  note  thereupon  to  the  effect  that 
iiiese  insects— cockroaches  by  your 
leave — belonged  originally  to  the  warm- 
er parts  of  America,  whence  they  were 
conveyed  by  shipping  to  the  East,  "and 
by  means  of  commerce  begin  to  prevail 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe." 
With  the  single  exception  that  the  cock- 
roach is  now  believed  to  have  come 
fmm  the  East,  White's  note  is  strictly 
accurate.  Since  then  four  other  species 
liave  come  uninvited  and  established 
themselves  as  permanent  residents. 
One  reached  us  from  America  and  set- 
tled in  the  Zoological  gardens,  Regent's 
Park.  Like  the  frog  It  is  a  martyr  to 
science ;  for  the  corpora  villa  of  this 
•species  bring  sterling  coin  to  some  of 
the  keepers  who  supply  biological 
teachers  therewith  for  the  use  of  their 
students.  Australia  sent  another,  which 
lias  made  homes  for  itself  in  Cam- 
l>ridge,  Kew,  and  Belfast.  The  small 
■German  species,  which  is  not  widely 
spread,  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
Tiome  from  the  Crimea  in  some  of  the 
troopships.  And  round  the  docks  the 
gigantic  "drummer"  is  often,  and  not 
improbably  always,  to  be  met  with. 

A  dangerous  guest  that  fortunately 
found  safe  quarters  In  the  Reptile 
House  of  the  Zoological  gardens  was 
once  brought  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  used 
to  tell    the    story  with  great  glee.    A 


sailor  called  at  the  office  one  day  and 
asked  for  the  Superintendent,  who  im- 
mediately saw  him,  and  asked  his  busi- 
ness. The  sailor  had  found  a  "sarpent" 
among  some  timber  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship  which  was  lying  in  one  of  the 
London  docks  after  the  voyage  home 
from  India,  and  'had  brought  it  to  the 
Grardens  as  the  most  likely  place  to 
dispose  of  his  find.  "There's  a  beauty 
for  you,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
mouth  of  an  old  rice  bag  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  Mr.  Bartlett  looked  in 
and  saw,  to  his  amazement,  a  magnifi- 
cent cobra  with  hood  expanded,  and 
apparently  ready  to  strike.  The  sailor 
understood  his  look,  and  hastily  closed 
the  bag,  while  Mr.  Bartlett  fetched  a 
large  bell-glass,  into  which  the  snake 
was  put  and  safely  confined  until  it 
was  transferred  to  a  cage.  The  sailor 
told  of  another  and  larger  snake  he 
had  seen  in  the  hold;  this  he  hoped  to 
catch  if  he  could  find  a  customer.  Mr. 
Bartlett  promised  to  buy  that  also;  but 
the  man,  who  received  some  much- 
needed  advice  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
undertaking,  returned  no  more.  There 
is  a  well-authenticated  story  from  Liv- 
erpool of  a  fruiterer  to  whom  a  crate 
of  melons  had  been  delivered,  and 
his  assistants  were  about  to  unpack 
it,  when  the  head  of  a  small  snake 
was  seen  protruding  from  the  straw  on 
the  top.  This  proved  to  be  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Southern  viper,  which  was 
gently  "coaxed  into  a  bottle  by  the 
aid  of  a  stick,"  and  it  is  said  to  have 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  Liverpool 
INIuseum. 

As  one  might  expect,  lizards  turn  up 
from  time  to  time.  They  have  been 
found  in  bananas,  in  which  they  have 
no  doubt  been  imported.  But  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  dinner  experience  to  find  a 
lizard  squatting  between  the  layers  as 
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one  cuts  a  banana  from  the  bunch. 
Yet  such  cases  are  recorded  on  unim- 
peachable authority.  The  lizard  re- 
cently found  in  an  American  register- 
till  by  a  London  fruit  merchant,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, must  have  had  some  strange  ex- 
perience. There  is  no  possible  doubt 
that  the  beast  belongs  to  a  species  of 
which  the  English  name  is  Delalande's 
Gecko,  and  which  has  its  home  in 
Western  Africa  and  the  Canaries.  How 
came  it  in  the  till?  Was  the  reptile  im- 
ported into  America,  where  it  found  its 
way  into  the  machine,  and  so  imported 
Into  England,  as  its  finder  believes? 
Or  was  it  imported  with  fruit  into  this 
country,  as  m-any  other  lizards  have 
been  in  the  past,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
be  in  the  future? 

Some  years  ago  the  late  James  Payn 
made  very  amusing  use  of  the  fact  that 
some  centipedes  had  been  imported 
with  fruit.  That  was  the  bare  incident 
as  stated  by  the  reporters.  In  Payn's 
story  a  large  cask  of  pineapples  had 
been  sent  by  a  grateful  West  Indian 
client  to  a  London  lawyer,  who,  after 
they  had  been  delivered,  returned  from 
his  oflSce  to  find  the  house  in  charge  of 
the  police,  his  wife  "very  bad  up-stairs," 
the  maids  screaming,  and  the  rooms 
overrun  with  centipedes  that  had 
"come  with  them  pineapples."  No  such 
fearsome  monsters  have  established 
themselves  in  this  country;  but  one 
species  from  Southern  Europe  has 
found  a  home  in  Scotland,  having  been 
introduced  vrith  old  rags  into  a  paper 
mill  near  Aberdeen.  There  the  sipecies 
is  said  to  have  bred  freely  and  to  have 
become  quite  established.  A  single 
specimen  of  another  small  species  was 
found  at  Kew  Gardeus  a  few  months 
ago— the  first  recorded  as  liaving  been 
taken  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  little  creature— it  is  not 
much  over  an  inch  long— was  imported 
with  plants. 

The  zebra  mussel  is  a  native  of  the 


rivet's  of  Southern  Russia,  whence  it 
has  been  transported  to  many  parts  of 
northern  Europe  and  to  this  country. 
In  1824  Sowerby  took  specimens  in  the 
Surrey  Docks,  to  which  it  was  probably 
brought  with  foreign  timber.  Since 
then  it  has  found  its  way  into  many 
English  rivers  and  canals,  and  probably 
into  the  reservoirs  of  water  companies, 
for  it  has  been  met  with  in  water  pipes 
in  Oxford  Street,  when  taken  up  for  re- 
pail's,  and  has  been  known  to  block 
jyipes  and  cisterns  in  private  houses. 

Foreign  beetles  are  among  the  un- 
bidden guests,  and  they  are  far  from 
welcome.  Mr.  Blandford  has  recorded 
a  case  of  a  species  allied  to  the  common 
bacon  beetle  that  was  imported  into 
some  soap  works  in  a  cargo  of  IndiaD 
bones. 

Scaly  bugs,  or  scale-insects,  have 
been  carried  from  country  to  country 
in  warmer  regions  of  the  globe;  but 
though  they  are  often  brought  here 
with  fruit— notably  with  bananas— they 
have  never  secured  a  footing.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  had  been  introduced 
from  Australia,  they  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  the 
orange  plantations.  Various  means 
were  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  obnox- 
ioTis  visitors,  but  without  success.  At 
last  experts  were  sent  to  find  out  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  pest.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  larvae  of  a  lady- 
bird preyed  on  them,  just  as  the  larvae 
of  our  native  species  prey  upon  aphi- 
des. No  time  was  lost  in  procuring  a 
supply  of  lady-birds,  which  increased 
and  multiplied  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  their  prey.  The  experiment  was 
eminently  successful,  and  the  obnox- 
ious insects  were  soon  kept  in  check, 
and  in  some  parts  exterminated.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  hith- 
erto none  of  our  unbidden  guests  has 
been  so  harmful  that  we  have  had,  in 
self-defence,  to  import  its  natural 
enemies  to  keep  down  its  numbers. 

The  Speaker. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  FIRE  IN  JUNE.* 


R.  B.  to  E.  B.  B. 

Friday  Morning. 
(Post-mark,  June  26,  1846.) 

I  drew  the  table  to  the  fire  before  I 
wrote  this.  Here  is  cool  weather, 
grateful  to  those  overcome  by  last 
week's  heat,  I  suppose!— much  as  one 
conceives  of  a  day's  starvation  being 
grateful  to  people  who  were  over- 
feasted  some  time  back.  But  the  cool- 
ness (that  is,  piercing  cold  as  the  north 
wind  can  make)  sets  me  to  ponder  on 
what  you  said  yesterday,— of  consider- 
ing summer  as  beginning  next  Wednes- 
day, or  there  about,  and  ending  by  con- 
sequence with  September.  Our  time  is 
"at  the  Summer's  end:"  and  it  does 
strike  me  that  there  may  be  but  too 
many  interpositions  beside  that  of  "my 
own  will"— far  too  many.  If  those 
equinoctial  winds  disturb  the  sea,  the 
cold  weather  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  land-journey  .  .  then  the  will  may 
interpose  or  stand  aloof  .  .  I  cannot 
take  you  and  kill  you  .  .  really,  inevi- 
tably kill  you!  As  it  is  .  .  or  rather, 
as  it  might  be,  I  should  feel  during  a 
transit  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances possible,  somewhat  as  the 
performer  of  that  trick  by  which  a  full 
glass  of  water  resting  in  the  open 
hand  is  made  to  describe  a  circle  from 
above  to  below  and  back  without  spill- 
ing a  drop— through  some  good-natured 
suspension,  in  the  operator's  interest, 

*  From  the  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett.  Copyright,  1899,  by  Harper 2& 
Bros.   2  vols.    Price  S5. 00. 


of  just  a  fundamental  law  of  the  uni- 
verse, no  more!  Therefore  if  any  Sep- 
tember weather  shall  happen  in  Sep- 
tember .  .  let  us  understand  and 
wait  .  .  another  year!  and  another, 
and  another. 

Now,  have  I  ever,  with  all  these  ask- 
ings, asked  you  once  too  often,  that  is, 
unnecessarily— "if  this  should  be,"— or 
"when  this  should  be?"  What  is  my 
"will"  to  do  with  it?  Can -I  keep  the 
winds  away,  alas?  My  own  will  has 
all  along  been  annihilated  before  you, — 
with  respect  to  you— I  should  never  be 
able  to  say,  "She  shall  dine  on  fish,  or 
fruit,"  "She  shall  wear  silk  gloves  or 
thread  gloves," — even  to  exercise  in 
fancy  that  much  "will  over  you"  is  re- 
volting—I  will  this,  never  to  be  "over 
you"  if  I  could! 

So,  you  decide  here  as  elsewhere— but 
do  decide,  Ba,  my  own  only  Ba— do 
think,  to  decide.  I  can  know  nothing 
here  as  to  what  is  gained  or  lost  by  de- 
lay or  anticipation— I  only  refer  to  the 
few  obvious  points  of  the  advantage  of 
our  "fiight  not  being  in  the  winter"— 
and  the  less  <?onsideration  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  another  quarter  will  never  be 
less  or  more,— therefore  is  out  of  the 
question. 

I  will  tell  you  something  I  meant  to 
speak  of  yesterday.  Mrs.  Jameson 
said  Mr.  Kenyon  had  assured  her,  with 
the  kindest  intentions,  that  it  was  quite 
vain  to  make  those  offers  of  company 
to  Pisa  or  elsewhere,  for  your  Father 
would  never  give  his  consent,  and  the 
very  rationality  of  the  plan,  and  prob- 
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ability  of  tlie  utmost  benefit  following 
the  adoption  of  it,  would  be  the  hard- 
er to  forego  the  more  it  was  enter- 
tained—whereupon, "having  the  pas- 
sions of  his  kind  he  spoke  some  certain 
things"— bitter  and  unavoidable.  Then 
Mrs.  J.  spoke  too,  as  you  may  imagine: 
apparently  from  better  knowledge  than 
even  I  possess.  Now  I  repeat  this  to 
your  common-sense,  my  Ba— it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  you  must  be  silent  and 
suffering,  where  no  other  can  or  will 
be  either— so  that  if  a  verdict  needs 
must  be  pronounced  on  our  conduct,  it 
will  be  the  "world's"  and  not  an  indi- 
vidual's—and for  once  a  fair  one.  Mrs. 
Jameson's  very  words  were  .  .  (writ- 
ing from  what  has  heen,  observe — what 
is  irrevocably  past,  and  not  what  may 
be)— "I  feel  unhappy  when  in  her  pres- 
ence .  .  impelled  to  do  her  some  ser- 
vice, and  impeded.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  rescue  her  from  this?  Ought  it 
to  continue?"  So  si)eaks— not  your  lov- 
er!—who,  as  he  told  you,  did  long  to 
answer  "some  one  with  attempt,  at 
least!"  But  it  was  best,  for  Mrs.  Jame- 
son would  be  blamed  afterward,  as  Mr. 
K.  might  be  abused,  as  ourselves  will 
be  vituperated,  as  my  family  must  be 
calumniated  .    .  by  whom? 

Do  you  feel  me  kiss  your  feet  while 
I  write  this?  I  think  you  must,  Ba! 
There  is  surely— I  trust,  surely  no  im- 
patience here,  in  this  as  in  the  other 
letter— if  there  is,  I  will  endeavor  to 
repress  it  .  .  but  it  will  be  difficult— 
for  I  love  you,  and  am  not  a  stock  nor 
a  stone. 
And  as  we  are  now,— another  year! 
Well,  kissing  the  feet  answers  every- 
thing, declares  everything— and  I  kiss 
yours,  my  own  Ba. 


E.  B.  B.  to  R.  B. 

Friday  Evening. 
(Postmark,  June  27,  1846.) 
Ever  dearest,  I  send  you  a  bare  line 
to-night,  for  it  Is  late  and  I  am  very 


tired:  having  .  .  while  you  were  sit* 
ting  by  the  fire  .  .  been,  for  my  part^ 
driving  to  Highgate  .  .  now  think  of 
that!  Also  it  has  done  me  good,  I 
think,  and  I  shall  sleep  for  it  to-night 
perhaps,  though  I  am  tired  certainly. 
Your  letter  shall  be  answered  to-mor- 
row—and here  is  a  green  answer  ta 
your  leaves!^— what  leaves?  whence 
and  how?  My  green  little  branch,  I 
gathered  myself  out  of  the  hedge,, 
snatching  at  it  from  the  carriage-win- 
dow. The  roses  were  gone,  or  nearly 
gone,  and  the  few  left,  quite  out  of 
reach:  and  the  leaves  keep  behind  to 
assure  you  that  they  do  not  look  for 
snow-storms  in  September.  No!  it  was 
not  that,  they  said.  I  am  belying  what 
they  said. 

I  gathered  them  in  the  hedge  of  the 
pretty  close  green  lane  which  you  go 
through  to  Hampstead.  Were  you  ever 
there,  I  wonder? 

Dearest,  I  will  write  to-morrow.  Nev- 
er are  you  "impatient,"  inconsiderate— 
and  as  for  selfishness,  I  have  been  un- 
easy sometimes,  precisely  because  you 
are  so  little  selfish.  I  am  not  likely 
to  mistake  .  .  to  wrench  the  wrong 
way  .  .  any  word  of  yours.  As  for 
mine  it  was  not  a  mere  word,  when  I 
said  you  should  decide  everything. 
Could  I  hold  out  for  November,  or  Oc- 
tober, or  September  even,  if  you  choose 
against?  Indeed  I  could  not  We— 
you  will  think— I  am  yours,  and  if  you 
never  repent  that,  I  shall  not:  I  am  too 
entirely  yours. 

And  so  good-night— dearest  beloved. 
Because  you  have  a  fire  in  June,  is  the 
snow  to  fall  in  September,  and  earth 
and  ocean  to  become  impassable?  Ah, 
well!  we  shall  see!  But  you  shall  not 
see  that  I  deceive  you— 

I  am  your  very  own, 

Ba. 
Dear  brown  leaves!  where  did  they 
come  from  besides  from  you? 

»  A  sprig  from  rose-tree  enclosed.    R.  B.'s  previous 
letter  contained  some  leaves. 
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l^ot  a  north  wind.  Only  a  northwest 
wind,  as  I  could  have  proved  to  you  if 
you  had  been  with  me!  Yet  it  is  a  de- 
testable climate,  this  English  climate, 
let  us  all  confess.  Say  how  your  head 
is. 

R.  B.  to  E.  B.  B. 

Saturday. 
(Post-mark,  June  27,  1846.) 

Your  dear,  gentle  laugh,  as  I  seem  to 
hear  it,  makes  all  well  again  for  the 
moment  undoubtedly.  I  cannot  help 
trusting  you  implicitly  .  .  so  when- 
ever I  seem  able  to  reason  a  little,  and 
set  you  reasoning  for  me,  ought  I  not 
to  try,— and  then  give  up,  and  sink  my 
head  over  you  .  .  dearest!  In  fact,  I 
was  a  little  frightened  by  what  I  heard 
and  saw  .  .  for  you,  if  you  please,  be- 
gan by  saying  "it  was  too  cold  to  go 
out"— and  you  were  paler,  I  thought. 
The  news  of  Highgate  and  the  green 
leaves  are  re-assuring  indeed— but  my 
brown  leaves  might  be  sent  to  you  by 
myriads  for  all  that,  for  all  the  light 
laugh,— all  roses  fast  going,  lilies  go- 
ing .  .  autumnal  hollyhocks  in  full 
blow  .  .  and  now  to  count  three 
months  over  before  summer  is  to  end! 
These  rains  may  do  something,  or  hin- 
der somewhat— and  certainly  our  fire 
was  left  alone  early  yesterday  morning. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  presumptuous 
except  .    .    .  ah,  the  exception! 

How  could  I  presume,  for  one  thing, 
to  hope  for  last  evening's  letter  .  .  a 
pure  piece  of  kindness  in  you,  Ba!  And 
all  your  kindness  is  pure,  entire,  pearl- 
like   for   roundness   and   completeness 


.  .  there  is  no  one  rough  side  as  when 
a  crystal  is  broken  off  and  given:  da 
you  think  it  no  good  augury  of  our  af- 
ter life  in  what  must  be  called,  I  sup- 
pose, another  relation,— that  this  has. 
been  so  perfect  .  .  to  me  .  .  this  last 
year,  let  me  only  say?  In  this  relation 
there  are  as  many  ''icueils"  as  in  the 
other,— as  many,  though  of  a  different 
nature,— lovers  quarrel  on  as  various 
grounds  as  the  wedded— and  though 
with  the  hue  and  softness  of  love  the 
most  energetic  words  and  deeds  may 
change  their  character;  yet  one  might 
write  savage  sentences  in  Chinese  ce- 
lestial-blue ink,  which,  after  powder- 
ing with  gold-dust,  should  look  prettier 
than  the  truest  blessing  in  ordinary 
black.  But  you  have  been  PERFECT  to 
me  hitherto— perfect.  And  of  course- 
only  to  you  is  the  praise  .  .  .  for  t 
have  to  be  entirely  confided  in  by  you^ 
seeing  that  you  cannot  keep  an  eye  on- 
me  after  I  leave  your  room  .  .  where- 
as,—not  I,  but  a  gross,  stupid  fool  who 
conceived  of  no  liberty  but  that  of  the 
body,  nor  that  the  soul  might  be  far 
more  unfaithful— such  an  one  might  ex- 
ult in  the  notion  of  the  closed  door  and' 
the  excluded  world  of  rivals. 

Bless  you,  darling— Monday  is  not 
very  far  off  now!  And  I  am  to  hear- 
again.  I  am  much  better,— my  mother 
much  better  too.  I  saw  my  French" 
friend  and  talked  and  heard  him  talk. 
Yesterday,  the  whole  day  (after  the  fire 
went  out)  was  given  to  a  cousin  of 
mine,  a  girl,  just  married,  and  here 
from  Paris  with  her  husband— these 
two  had  to  be  amused  somehow.  Ever 
your  very  own— R. 


RENE  BAZIN :    AN  APPRECIATION.* 


M.  Ren6  Bazin  will  not  take  it  ill,  if 
I  venture  to  attribute  a  large  share  of 


*  From  Contemporary  French  Novelists.  By 
Rene  Doumie.  Copyright,  1899,  by  Thomas 
Y,  Crowell  and  Co.    Price,  $2.00. 


what   is  best  in  him    to  the  circle   in 
which  he  has  lived,  the  education  he 
has  received,  and  the  impressions  that 
have  come  to  him  from  without. 
Those  of  us  who  had  not  the  good^ 
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fortune  to  be  bom  in  the  country,  are 
forever  cut  off  from  an  entire  order 
of  pleasures  and  emotions.  The  true 
charm  of  nature  must  remain  a  dead 
letter  to  us.  It  may  exist  as  a  concep- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  we  cannot  feel 
its  influence  worliing  in  the  depths  of 
our  soul;  we  can  never  know  the  se- 
crets nature  reveals  to  those  who  are 
early  initiated  into  her  language. 

When,  some  day,  a  sudden  lassitude 
and  disgust  with  ourselves  drives  us  to 
seeli  from  green  fields  a  little  rest  of 
body  and  refreshment  of  mind,  we  be- 
come that  most  ridiculous  of  beings,  a 
ruralizing  cockney. 

The  great  writers  of  this  century  who 
have  best  revealed  nature  to  us  are 
those  who  learned  to  know  her  early 
in  life,— Chateaubriand  and  Jean 
Jacques.  Lamartine  had  listened  to  the 
harvesters'  voices  borne  upon  the  air  at 
nightfall,  and  had  followed  home  their 
heavily  laden  wains,  ijeorge  Sand  had 
roamed  the  fields  of  her  native  Berry, 
and  listened  to  the  hemp-weavers'  tales 
in  the  twilight. 

In  those  youthful  days  the  mind  is 
fresh  and  docile,  not  yet  so  absorbed 
in  itself  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  sights 
that  surround  it;  and  its  youth  thus 
blending  with  the  youth  of  all  things, 
its  impressions  take  all  the  sweetness 
and  charm  that  come  with  awakening 
life.  It  is  the  season  of  day-dreams, 
the  age  when  a  perfume  of  poetry  pene- 
trates the  being,  which  later  is  utterly 
dispelled.  But  we,  who  are  the  chil- 
dren of  cities,  have  never  learned  to 
ramble  and  dream,  we  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  a  childhood. 

M.  Ren6  Bazin' s  first  years  flowed 
peacefully  by  in  the  country  adjoining 
Segr6.  I  imagine  that,  being  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  his  native  soil  and 
air  were  thought  necessary  to  his 
health,  and  he  was  therefore  allowed 
to  roam  freely  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
Thus  he  followed  untrodden  paths  day 
after  day,  with  no  guide  but  his  fancy; 


the  events  of  his  life  were  the  stir  of 
the  sap  in  the  growing  plants  and  un- 
der the  forest  boughs.  "Our  first  great 
news,"  he  writes,  "is  that  the  willow 
buds  have  burst  open;  all  the  way  up 
the  branches,  the  luisettes  are  gleaming 
—a  name  that  so  well  describes  the  sil- 
very tints  of  the  young  leaves,— and  lit- 
tle catkins  and  downy  tufts  are  cling- 
ing to  them." 

He  knows  the  season  of  the  year  by 
the  way  the  earth  decks  herself:  "The 
water-ranunculus  having  blossomed, 
while  the  cuckoo-buds  are  still  to 
come."  Alas  for  us;  who  scarcely 
know  what  a  water-ranunculus  is  like, 
or  what  a  cuckoo-bud  may  be! 

He  can  distinguish  the  hour  of  day 
by  the  sounds  that  come  to  him  across 
the  fields:  "Many  sounds  are  blended 
in  one,— the  crowing  of  cocks  in  the 
farm-yards,  the  whistle  of  blackbirds 
from  the  ditches,  the  roll  of  heavy 
carts,  the  yelping  of  dogs  let  loose, 
voices  from  the  houses  calling  belated 
men,  and  a  distant  footfall  soon  lost 
in  soft  grass." 

He  knows  the  time  of  year  when 
birds  of  passage  are  driven  home  by 
the  cold,  and  he  lies  awake  at  night  to 
listen  for  their  coming.  In  his  rambles 
here  and  there  he  forms  human  ties. 
He  has  acquaintances  in  all  the  farm- 
houses and  peasants'  cottages;  he 
makes  friends  among  the  rustic  Bo- 
hemians, the  band  of  irregulars  which 
includes  rat-catchers,  poachers  on  land 
and  poachers  on  the  water,  mole-catch- 
€frs  who  are  half  sorcerers,  all  who  fol- 
low those  professions  with  which  good 
Christians  do  not  meddle.  These  folk 
are  brought  by  the  mysteries  of  their 
calling  into  the  sphere  of  the  legendary. 
They  are  witnesses  of  uncanny  sights. 
"At  the  twilight  hour,  in  valleys 
through  which  a  river  flows,  when  the 
last  gleams  are  dying  in  the  west,  have 
you  never  heard  the  sound  of  women 
beating  their  clothes  under  the  alders? 
Tou  have  passed  quickly  by;  but  those 
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others  have  gone  to  see,  and  have  rec- 
ognized in  the  shadow  the  accursed 
washerwoman,— the  maid  who  stran- 
gled her  child,  and  who,  every  evening, 
washes  the  swaddling-clothes  that  will 
never  be  worn.  Is  she  living  or  dead? 
Who  knows?  She  beats  her  clothes, 
and  her  company  is  evil." 

M.  Rene  Bazin  has  remained  faithful 
to  his  province.  He  lives  in  the  attrac- 
tive city  of  Angers.  When  he  leaves  it, 
it  is  for  a  little  tour  through  France, 
or  a  rare  journey,— once  to  Sicily  and 
once  to  Spain.  He  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Parisian  boulevards.  Not 
that  he  has  any  prejudice  against 
Paris,  or  fails  to  appreciate  the  tone  of 
our  society  or  the  quality  of  our  diver- 
sions, but  he  is  conscious  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  a  residence  among 
us,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  run  a 
risk  of  losing  his  originality  and  the 
savor  of  his  talent. 

We  mock  at  so  many  things,  through 
not  understanding  them  or  knowing 
how  to  enjoy  them!  Provincial  life 
doubtless  has  its  foibles  too.  I  will 
merely  remark  that  we  should  be  the 
last  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses with  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  reproaching  provincials.  It  appears 
that  the  dwellers  in  small  cities  are  a 
little  too  much  occupied  with  the  af- 
fairs of  their  neighbors;  but  that  is 
where  these  small  cities  most  nearly 
resemble  our  great  city.  Can  it  be 
that  those  who  complain  of  provincial 
gossip  have  never  set  foot  in  a  Paris 
salon?  We  also  reproach  the  provin- 
cial mind  with  its  narrowness.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  can  deceive  ourselves 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Parisian 
mind?  It  is  here  that  prejudice  reigns 
supreme;  it  is  here  that  we  accept  ideas 
ready  made  for  us— made  we  know  not 
how,  but  we  know  too  well  by  whom; 
it  is  here  that  men  and  things  are 
judged  from  our  special  point  of  view, 
according  to  an  arbitrary  and  shifting 
morality,    which   is    not   current   any- 
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where  outside  the  fortifications,  or  even , 
beyond    the    Madeleine.     To  have    es» 
caped  from  this  tyranny  is  the  greiat 
advantage  a  writer  enjoys  who  lives  in 
the  provinces. 

Literary  life  does  not  become  a  mirage 
obscuring  his  vision  of  real  life.  Be- 
fore being  an  author  he  is  a  man,  with 
a  house  which  is  all  his  own,  a  family 
attached  to  the  country,  with  roots  in 
the  soil,  not  like  those  Arab  tents  which 
a  sudden  success  causes  to  spring  up 
among  us  in  a  night,  out  of  we  know- 
not  what  shady  origin.  This  is  a  guar- 
anty of  the  dignity  of  the  work  as  well 
as  of  the  writer,  and  a  safeguard 
against  many  extravagances.  Finally,, 
provincial  life  is  that  led  by  the  ma- 
jority of  men  in  France,  and  outside  of 
France.  Therefore  we  fail  to  see  why 
literature  should  limit  her  own  horizon 
by  occupying  herself  only  with  an  ex- 
ceptional class,  which  may  not  be  even 
an  tlite. 

There  are  many  little  towns,  such  a» 
Vitr§,  Foug^res,  B§ziers,  which  are  sel- 
dom named  in  books,  and  hold  no  great 
state  in  the  world;  but  M.  Bazin  well 
knows  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  has  not  a  physiognomy  of  it» 
own,  for  him  who  knows  how  to  catch 
it,  and  a  special  charm  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  lend  themselves  to  its  spelL 

First  he  looks  at  them  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  marks  how  their  silhouette  is 
drawn  against  a  background  of  hills  or 
upon  an  horizon  of  plains;  next  he  en- 
ters and  walks  around  the  ancient  ram- 
parts and  through  the  modern  squares; 
he  informs  himself  in  regard  to  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  there,  and  their  manner 
of  living;  he  makes  inquiries  as  to  the- 
local  industries,  and  the  efforts  they 
are  forced  to  make  to  compete  with 
greater  rivals  and  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  times. 

It  is  not  the  most  picturesque  sites 
which  tempt  M.  Bazin's  pencil,  and  he 
does  not  reserve  his  admiration  for 
stereotyped  beauties.     I  might  almost 
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say  that  he  does  not  select,  but  follows 
with  equal  curiosity  every  aspect  of  a 
landscape,  every  slope  of  the  land  and 
diversity  of  soil.    For,  as  he  somewhere 


remarks,  beauty  disengages  itself  slow- 
ly from  the  heart  of  things,  if  only  we 
look  at  them  with  patience  and  love. 


FRA   GAETANO.* 


Gaetano  had  lived  with  Donna  Elisa 
a  month,  and  had  been  as  happy  as  a 
child  can  be.  Merely  to  travel  with 
Donna  Elisa  had  been  like  driving  be- 
hind gazelles  and  birds  of  paradise;  but 
to  live  with  her  was  to  be  carried  on  a 
golden  litter,  screened  from  the  sun. 

Then  the  famous  Franciscan,  Father 
Oondo,  came  to  Diamante,  and  Donna 
Elisa  and  Fra  Gaetano  went  up  to  the 
square  to  listen  to  him.  For  Father 
Oondo  never  preached  in  a  church;  he 
always  gathered  the  people  about  him 
by  fountains  or  at  the  town  gates. 

The  square  was  swarming  with  peo- 
ple; but  Gaetano,  who  sat  on  the  rail- 
ing of  the  court-house  steps,  plainly 
saw  Father  Gondo  where  he  stood  on 
the  curb-stone.  He  wondered  if  it 
could  be  true  that  the  monk  wore  a 
horse-hair  shirt  under  his  robes,  and 
that  the  rope  that  he  had  about  his 
waist  was  full  of  knots  and  iron  points 
to  serve  him  as  a  scourge. 

Gaetano  could  not  understand  what 
Father  Gondo  said,  but  one  shiver  after 
another  ran  through  him  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  looking  at  a  saint. 

When  the  Father  had  spoken  for 
about  an  hour,  he  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand  that  he  would  like  to  rest  a  mo- 
ment. He  stepped  down  from  the  steps 
of  the  fountain,  sat  down,  and  rented 
his  face  in  his  hands.  While  the  monk 
was  sitting  so,  Gaetano  heard  a  gentle 
roaring.      He  had  never  before  heard 
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any  like  it.  He  looked  about  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was.  And  it  was  all 
the  people  talking.  "Blessed,  blessed, 
blessed!"  they  all  said  at  once.  Most 
of  them  only  whispered  and  murmured; 
none  called  aloud,  their  devotion  was 
too  great.  And  every  one  had  found 
the  same  word.  "Blessed,  blessed!" 
sounded  over  the  whole  market-place. 
"Blessings  on  thy  lips;  blessings  on  thy 
tongue;  blessings  on  thy  heart!" 

The  voices  sounded  soft,  choked  by 
weeping  and  emotion,  but  it  was  as  if 
a  storm  had  passed  by  through  the  air. 
It  was  like  the  murmuring  of  a  thou- 
sand shells. 

That  took  much  greater  hold  of  Gae- 
tano than  the  monk's  sermon.  He  did 
not  know  what  he  wished  to  do,  for 
that  gentle  murmuring  filled  him  with 
emotion;  it  seemed  almost  to  suffocate 
him.  He  climbed  up  on  the  iron  rail- 
ing, raised  himself  above  all  the  others, 
and  began  to  cry  the  same  as  they,  but 
much  louder,  so  that  his  voice  cut 
through  all  the  others. 

Donna  Elisa  heard  it  and  seemed  to 
be  displeased.  She  drew  Gaetano  down 
and  would  not  stay  longer,  but  went 
•home  with  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Gaetano 
started  up  from  his  bed.  He  put  on  his 
clothes,  tied  together  what  he  possessed 
in  a  bundle,  set  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
took  his  shoes  under  his  arm.  He  was 
going  to  run  away.  He  could  not  bear 
to  live  with  Donna  Elisa. 
Since  he  had  heard  Father  Gondo,  Dia- 
mante and  Mongibello  were  nothing  to 
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him.  Nothing  was  anything  compared 
to  being  lilie  Father  Gondo,  and  being 
blessed  by  th-e  people.  Gaetano  could 
not  live  if  he  could  not  sit  by  the 
fountain  in  the  square  and  tell  leg- 
ends. 

But  if  Gaetano  went  on  living  in  Don- 
na Elisa's  garden,  and  eating  peaches 
and  mandarins,  he  would  never  hear 
the  great  human  sea  roar  about  him. 
He  must  go  out  and  be  a  hermit 
on  Etna;  he  must  dwell  in  one  of 
the  big  caves,  and  live  on  roots  and 
fruits.  He  would  never  see  a  human 
being;  he  would  never  cut  his  hair;  and 
he  would  wear  nothing  but  a  few  dirty 
rags.  But  in  ten  or  twenty  years  he 
would  come  back  to  the  world.  Then 
he  would  look  like  a  beast  and  speak 
like  an  angel. 

That  would  be  another  matter  than 
wearing  velvet  clothes  and  a  glazed 
hat,  as  he  did  now.  That  would  be  dif-' 
ferent  from  sitting  in  the  shop  with 
Donna  Elisa  and  taking  saint  after 
saint  down  from  the  shelf  and  hearing 
her  tell  about  what  they  had  done. 
Several  times  he  had  taken  a  knife  and 
a  piece  of  wood  and  tried  to  carve 
images  of  the  saints.  It  was  very  hard, 
but  it  would  be  worse  to  make  himself 
into  a  saint;  much  worse.  However, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  difficulties  and 
privations. 

He  crept  out  of  his  room,  across  the 
attic  and  down  the  stair.  It  only  re- 
mained to  go  through  the  shop  out  to 
the  street,  but  on  the  last  step  he 
stopped.  A  faint  light  filtered  through 
a  crack  in  the  door  to  the  left  of  the 
stairs. 

It  was  the  door  to  Donna  Elisa's 
room,  and  Gaetano  did  not  dare  to  go 
any  further,  since  his  foster-mother 
had  her  candle  lighted.  If  she  was  not 
asleep  she  would  hear  him  when  he 
drew  the  heavy  bolts  on  the  shop  door. 
He  sat  softly  down  on  the  stairs  to 
wait. 

Suddenly  he  happened  to  think  that 


Donna  Elisa  must  sit  up  so  late  at 
night  and  work  in  order  to  get  him  food 
and  clothes.  He  was  much  touched 
that  she  loved  him  so  much  as  to  wanx 
to  do  it.  And  he  understood  what  a 
grief  it  would  be  to  her  if  he  should  go 
away. 

When  he  thought  of  that  he  began  to 
weep. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  began  to 
upbraid  Donna  Elisa  in  his  thoughts. 
How  could  she  be  so  stupid  as  to  grieve 
because  he  went.  It  would  be  such  a 
joy  for  her  when  he  should  become  a 
holy  man.  That  would  be  her  reward 
for  having  gone  to  Palermo  and  fetched 
him.  He  cried  more  and  more  vio- 
lently while  he  was  consoling  Donna 
Elisa.  It  was  hard  that  she  did  not 
understand  what  a  reward  she  would 
receive. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  be  sad. 
For  ten  years  only  would  Gaetano  live 
on  the  mountain,  and  then  he  would 
come  back  as  the  famous  hermit  Fra 
Gaetano.  Then  he  would  come  walk- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Diamante, 
followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
like  Father  Gondo.  And  there  would 
be  flags,  and  the  houses  would  be  dec- 
orated with  cloths  and  wreaths.  He 
would  stop  in  front  of  Donna  Elisa's 
shop,  and  Donna  Elisa  would  not  rec- 
ognize him  and  would  be  ready  to  fall 
on  her  knees  before  him.  But  so  it 
should  not  be;  he  would  kneel  to  Donna 
Elisa,  and  ask  her  forgiveness,  because 
he  had  run  away  from  her  ten  years 
ago.  "Gaetano,"  Donna  Elisa  would 
then  answer,  "you  give  me  an  ocean 
of  joy  against  a  little  brook  of  sorrow. 
Should  I  not  forgive  you?" 

Gaetano  saw  all  this  before  him,  and 
it  was  so  beautiful  that  he  began  to 
weep  more  violently.  He  was  only 
afraid  that  Donna  Elisa  would  hear 
how  he  was  sobbing,  and  come  out  and 
find  him.  And  then  she  would  not  let 
him  go. 

He    must    talk    sensibly    with    her. 
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Wiould  he  ever  give  her  greater  pleasure 
than  if  he  went  now? 

It  was.  not  only  Donna  Ellsa,  there 
was  also  Luca  and  Pacifica,  who  would 
be  so  glad  when  he  came  back  as  a 
holy  man. 

They  would  all  follow  him  up  to  the 
market-place.  There,  there  would  be 
even  more  flags  than  in  the  streets,  and 
Oaetano  would  speak  from  .the  steps 
of  the  town  hall.  And  from  all  the 
streets  and  courts  people  would  come 
streaming. 

Then  Gaetano  would  speak,  so  that 
they  should  all  fall  on  their  knees 
and  cry:  "Bless  us,  Fra  Gaetano,  bless 
us!" 

After  that  he  would  never  leave  Dia- 
mante again.  He  would  live  under  the 
great  steps  outside  Donna  Elisa's  shop. 

And  they  would  come  to  him  with 


their  sick,  and  those  in  trouble  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  him. 

When  the  syndic  of  Diamante  went 
by  he  would  kiss  Gaetano's  hand. 

Donna  Elisa  would  sell  Fra  Gaetano's 
image  in  her  shop. 

And  Donna  Elisa's  god-daughter, 
Giannita,  would  bow  before  Fra  Gae- 
tano and  never  again  call  him  a  stupid 
monk-boy. 

And  Donna  Elisa  would  be  so  happy. 
«*«         *««         ««* 

Ah Gaetano    started    up,    and 

awoke.  It  was  bright  daylight,  and 
Donna  Elisa  and  Pacifica  stood  and 
looked  at  him.  And  Gaetano  sat  on  the 
stairs  with  his  shoes  under  his  arm, 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  bundle  at 
his  feet.  But  Donna  Elisa  and  Pacifica 
wept.  "He  has  wished  to  run  away 
from  us,"  they  said. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DANTON.* 


Early  as  was  the  season,  the  air  was 
warm  and  pleasant,  the  leaves  and  the 
buds  were  out  on  the  few  trees,  the  sky 
was  unclouded.  All  that  fatal  spring 
was  summerlike,  and  this  day  was  the 
calmest  and  most  beautiful  that  it  had 
known.  The  light,  already  tinged  with 
evening,  came  flooding  the  houses  of 
the  north  bank  till  their  glass  shone  in 
the  eyes.  There  it  caught  the  Caf§  de 
i'Ecole  where  Danton  had  sat  a  young 
lawyer  seven  years  before,  and  had 
seen  the  beauty  of  his  first  wife  in  her 
father's  house;  to  the  right  the  corner 
of  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville  caught  the 
glow,  to  the  left  the  Louvre  flamed  with 
a  hundred  windows. 

Where  the  light  poured  up  the  river 
Jand  came  reflected  from  the  Seine  on 
to  the  bridge,  it  marked  a  terrible  col- 
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umn  that  was  moving  ponderously  for- 
ward to  death.  A  great  crowd,  foolish, 
unstable,  varied,  of  whom  some  sang, 
some  ran  to  catch  a  near  sight  of  the 
"Indulgents,"  some  pitied,  and  a  few 
understood  and  despaired  of  the  Repub- 
lic—all these  surging  and  jostling  as  a 
crowd  will  that  is  forced  to  a  slow  pace 
and  confined  to  the  narrowness  of  an 
old  thoroughfare,  stretched  from  one 
end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other,  and  you 
would  have  seen  them  in  the  sunlight, 
brilliant  in  the  colors  that  men  wore 
in  those  days,  while  here  and  there  a 
red  cap  of  liberty  marked  the  line  of 
heads. 

But  in  the  centre  of  this  crowd  and 
showing  above  it,  could  be  seen  the 
group  of  men  who  were  about  to  die. 
The  carts  hidden  by  the  people,  the 
horses'  heads  just  showing  above  the 
mob,  surrounded  by  the  sharp  gleams 
that  only  come  from  swords,  there  rose 
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distinguished  the  figures  of  the  Dan- 
tonists.  There  stood  H6rault  de  Se- 
chelles  upright,  his  face  contemptuous, 
his  color  high,  "as  though  he  had  just 
risen  from  a  feast."  There  on  the  far 
side  of  the  cart  sat  Fabre  D' Eglantine, 
bound,  ill,  collapsed,  his  head  resting  on 
his  chest,  muttering  and  complaining. 
There  on  the  left  side,  opposite  Fabre, 
is  Camille,  bound  but  still  frenzied,  call- 
ing loudly  to  the  people,  raving, 
*'Peuple,  pauvre  Peuple!"  He  still  liept 
in  bis  poet's  head  the  dream  of  the 
People!  They  had  been  deceived,  but 
they  were  just,  they  would  save  him. 
He  wre,stled  with  the  ropes  and  tore 
bis  shirt  open  at  the  bosom,  clenching 
bis  bound  hands— clutched  in  his  fin- 
gers through  all  the  struggle  shone  the 
bright  hair  of  Lucille.  Danton  stood 
up  immense  and  quiet  between  them. 
One  of  those  broad  shoulders  touched 
D'Eglantine,  the  other  Desmoulins; 
their  souls  leant  upon  his  body.  And 
such  comfort  as  there  was  or  control 
In  the  central  group  came  out  like 
warmth  from  the  chief  of  these  friends. 

He  had  been  their  leader  and 
their  strength  for  five  years;  they  were 
pooind  him  now  like  younger  brothers 
orphaned.  The  weakness  of  one,  the 
vices  of  another,  came  leaning  for  sup- 
port on  the  great  rock  of  his  form.  For 
these  were  not  Girondins,  the  admira- 
ble stoics,  of  wh<>m  each  was  a.  suffi- 
cient strength  to  his  own  soul;  they 
were  the  Dantonists,  who  had  been 
moulded  and  framed  by  tlie  strength 
and  genius  of  one  man.  He  did  not 
fail  them  a  moment  of  the  journey,  and 
be  died  last  to  give  them  courage. 

As  they  passed  on  and  left  the  river, 
they  lost  the  light  again  and  plunged 
into  shadow;  the  cool  air  was  about 
them  in  the  deep  narrow  streets.  They 
could  see  the  light  far  above  them  only, 
as  they  turned  into  the  gulf  of  the  Rue 
St.  Honor6,  down  which  the  lives  of 
men  poured  like  a  stream  to  be  lost  and 
wasted  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 


Up  its  steep  sides  echoed  and  re-ech- 
oed the  noise  of  the  mob  like  waves. 
They  could  see  as  they  rolled  slowly 
along  the  people  at  the  windows,  the 
3nen  sitting  in  the  cafes  or  standing  up 
to  watch  them  go  by.  One  especially 
Danton  saw  suddenly  and  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  was  standing  with  a  draw- 
ing book  in  his  hand  and  sketching  rap- 
idly with  short  interrupted  glances.  It 
was  David,  an  enemy. 

Then  there  appeared  upon  their  left 
another  sight;  it  was  the  only  one  in 
that  long  hour  which  drove  Danton  out 
of  his  control;  it  was  the  house  of  Du- 
play.  There,  hidden  somewhere  behind 
the  close  shutters,  was  Robespierre. 
They  all  turned  to  it  loudly,  and  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  which  some 
say  God  has  executed— that  it  should 
disappear  and  not  be  known  again,  and 
be  hidden  by  high  walls  and  destroyed. 

The  house  was  silent,  shut,  blockad- 
ed. It  was  like  a  thing  which  is  be- 
sieged and  which  turns  its  least  sen- 
tient outer  part  to  its  enemies.  It  was 
beleaguered  by  the  silent  and  unseen 
forces  which  we  feel  pressing  every- 
where upon  the  living.  For  it  con- 
tained the  man  who  had  sent  that  cart- 
load of  his  friends  to  death. 

For  a  moment  he  and  his  error  had 
the  power  to  condemn,  repeating  a  trag- 
edy of  which  the  world  is  never  weary— 
the  mean  thing  was  killing  the  great. 

**         ♦♦         4t         *         ♦♦ 

There  was  a  man  (Arnault  of  the 
Academy)  who  lived  afterwards  to  a 
great  age,  and  who  happened  to  be 
crossing  the  Rue  St.  Honore  as  the 
carts  went  past.  In  a  Paris  that  had 
all  its  business  to  do,  many  such  men 
came  and  went,  almost  forgetting  that 
politics  existed  even  then.  But  this 
batch  of  prisoners  haunted  him.  He 
bad  seen  Danton  standing,  singing  with 
laughter;  he  hurried  on  to  the  Rue  de 
la  Monnaie,  had  his  say  with  Michael, 
who  was  awaiting  him,  and  then,  full 
of  the  scene,  ran  back  across  the  Tuil- 
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leries  gardens,  and  pressing  his  face 
to  the  railings  looked  over  the  great 
Place  de  la  K^volution.  The  convoy 
had  arrived,  the  carts  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  guillotine,  and  his  memory  of  the 
scene  is  the  basis  of  its  history. 

It  was  close  on  six,  and  the  sun  was 
nearly  set  behind  the  trees  of  the 
Etoile;  it  reddened  the  great  plaster 
statue  of  Liberty  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  Place,  where  the  obeUsk 
is  now,  and  to  which  Madame  Roland 
delivered  her  last  phrase.  It  sent  a 
level  beam  upon  the  vast  crowd  that 
filled  the  square,  and  cast  long  shad- 
ows, sending  behind  the  guillotine  a 
dark  lane  over  the  people.  The  day 
had  remained  serene  and  beautiful  to 
the  last,  the  sky  was  stainless,  and  the 
west  shone  like  a  forge.  Against  it, 
one  by  one,  appeared  the  figures  of  the 
condemned.  Herault  de  Sechelles, 
straight  and  generous  in  his  bearing, 
first  showed  against  the  light,  stand- 
ing on  the  high  scaffold  conspicuous. 
He  looked  at  the  Garde  Meuble,  and 
from  one  of  its  high  windows  a  wo- 
man's hand  found  it  possible  to  wave 
a  farewell.  Lacroix  next,  equally 
alone;  Camllle,  grown  easy  and  self- 
controUed,  w-as  the  third.  One  by  one 
they  came  up  the  few  steps,  stood  clear- 
ly for  a  moment  in  the  fierce  light, 
black  or  framed  in  scarlet,  and  went 
down. 

Danton  was  the  last.  He  had  stood 
unmoved  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  as  his 
friends  died.  Trying  to  embrace  H6- 
rault  before  he  went  up,  roughly  rebuk- 
ing the  executioner  who  tore  them 
asunder,  waiting  his  turn  without  pas- 
sion, he  heard  the  repeated  fall  of  the 
knife  in  the  silence  of  the  crowd.  His 
great  figure,  more  majestic  than  in  the 
days  of  his  triumph,  came  against  the 
sunset.  The  man  who  watched  it  from 
the  Tuilleries  gate  grew  half  afraid, 
and  tells  us  that  he  understood  for  a 
moment  what  kind  of  things  Dante 
himself  had  seen.     By  an  accident  he 


had  to  wait  some  seconds  longer  than 
the  rest;  the  executioner  heard  him 
muttering,  "I  shall  never  see  her  again 
—no  weakness,"  but  his  only  movement 
was  to  gaze  over  the  crowd.  They 
say  that  a  face  met  his,  and  that  a  sac- 
ramental hand  was  raised  in  absolu- 
tion. 

He  stood  thus  conspicuous  for  a  mo- 
ment over  the  people  whom  he  had  so 
often  swayed.  In  that  attitude  he  re- 
mains for  history.  When  death  sud- 
denly strikes  a  friend,  the  picture 
Avhich  we  carry  of  him  in  our  mind  is 
that  of  vigorous  life.  His  last  laughter, 
his  last  tones  of  health,  his  rapid  step, 
or  his  animated  gesture  reproduce  his 
image  for  ever.  So  it  is  with  Danton; 
there  is  no  mask  of  Danton  dead,  nor 
can  you  complete  his  story  with  the 
sense  of  repose.  We  cannot  see  his 
face  in  the  calm  either  of  triumph  or 
of  sleep— the  brows  grown  level,  the 
lips  satisfied,  the  eyelids  closed.  He 
will  stand,  through  whatever  centuries 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  may  be  told, 
as  he  stood  on  the  scaffold  looking 
westward  and  transfigured  by  the  red 
sun,  still  courageous,  still  powerful  in 
his  words,  and  still  instinct  with  that 
peculiar  energy,  self -forming,  self-gov- 
erning, and  whole.  He  has  in  his  final 
moment  the  bearing  of  the  tribune,  the 
force  that  had  nailed  Roland  to  his  post 
in  September,  and  that  had  commanded 
the  first  Committee.  The  Republic 
that  he  desired,  and  that  will  come,  was 
proved  in  his  carriage,  and  passed  from 
him  into  the  crowd. 

When  Sansan  put  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  the  ghost  of  Mirabeau  stood 
by  his  side  and  inspired  him  with  the 
pride  that  had  brightened  the  death- 
chamber  of  three  years  before.  He 
said,  "Show  my  head  to  the  people;  it 
is  well  worth  the  while."  Then  they 
did  what  they  had  to  do,  and  without 
any  kind  of  fear  his  great  soul  went 
down  the  turning  in  the  road. 
They  showed  his  head  to  the  people. 
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and  the  sun  set.  There  rose  at  once  the 
confused  noise  of  a  thousand  voices 
that    rejoiced,    or    questioned,    or    de- 


spaired, and  in  the  gathering  darkness 
the  Parisians  returned  through  the  nar- 
row streets  eastward  to  their  homes. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  in  press  a 
love  story  from  the  Polish  of  Henryk 
Sienkiewiecz,  which  has  not  been  be- 
fore translated.  It  is  entitled  "In 
Vain,"  and  the  translation  is  by  Mr. 
Curtin. 

In  Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson's  tale 
of  Huguenot  days,  "King  or  Knave, 
Which  Wins?",  which  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  have  in  press,  readers  of  the  same 
author's  earlier  story,  "The  King's 
Henchman,"  will  meet  again  some  of 
the  characters  who  interested  them  in 
that  book.  The  story  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kipling's  first  mes- 
sage to  the  outside  world,  after  his  re- 
covery, was  the  word  "Yes"  in  reply  to 
a  cablegram  asking  whether  he  would 
join  the  committee  of  the  William 
Black  Memorial  Fund.  It  is  said  also 
that  this  is  the  only  affirmative  reply 
thus  far  received  from  this  country,  a 
statement  which  should  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  long  true. 

The  latest  narrative  of  the  Santiago 
campaign,  "In  Cuba  with  Shafter" 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  has  not  only 
the  attraction  of  a  direct  and  modest 
style,  but  the  vividness  resulting  from 
the  impressions  of  an  eye-witness,  for 
the  author,  Colonel  John  D.  Miley,  was 
on  General  Shafter' s  staff.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and  with  four 
large  folding  military  maps,  which  are 
perhaps  the  best  yet  produced  in  the 
several  narratives  of  the  war  in  Cuba. 


"Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War" 
(Small,  Maynard  and  Co.,  publishers),  is 
in  its  fortieth  thousand  in  this  country, 
and  is  enjoying  wide  popularity  in 
England.  Its  rich  brogue  and  irresist- 
ible humor  have  won  for  it  the  highest 
praise  of  the  leading  English  critical 
journals.  The  dialect  is  the  dialect  of 
the  county  Roscommon,  and  The 
Academy  says  that  natives  of  that 
county  enthusiastically  approve  its 
accuracy. 

Those  home-loving  folk  to  whom  the 
name  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  recalls 
grateful  remembrances  of  his  "When 
the  Co'n  Pone's  Hot"  will  greet  with 
interest  his  latest  collection  of  verses, 
"Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside."  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  publishers.)  The  quaint, 
wholesome  humor,  so  characteristic  of 
the  man,  is  here  at  its  best;  and  yet  it 
is  in  Mr.  Dunbar's  more  serious  mo- 
ments that  one  becomes  aware  of  the 
full  value  of  his  very  human  verse. 

To  their  "Cambridge  Edition  of  the 
Poets,"  already  including  three  British 
and  four  American  authors,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  have  added  the  complete 
poetical  works  of  John  Milton,  edited 
by  Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody.  The 
editor  prefaces  the  poems  with  a  brief 
biography;  and  he  furnishes  each  of 
the  more  important  with  a  special  in- 
troduction and  a  head-note.  He  has 
also  done  the  reader  a  useful  service 
by  turning  the  Latin  poems  into  literal, 
but  not  too  literal  English  prose, 
printed  in    parallel    columns  with  the 
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text  Brief  notes  and  illustrations 
"Which  are  genuinely  illuminating,  are 
given  in  an  appendix.  In  typography 
and  all  mechanical  details  the  volume 
is  very  attractive. 

To  cause  something  of  the  thrill  of 
martial  music,  the  buzz  of  the  mini6 
bullet,  and  the  musical  ring  of  a  burst- 
ing shell  to  re-echo  in  the  ears  of  one 
who  reads  a  page,  is  no  slight  achieve- 
ment In  "The  Song  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock" (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers), the  writer,  Ira  Seymour  Dodd,  has 
done  exactly  this,  and  each  of  the  six 
sketches  which  comprise  this  small 
book,  reminiscent  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  has  a  reality,  a 
vividness  of  panoramic  effect,  which 
will  serve  to  keep  it  alive  longer  than 
many  more  pretentious  volumes. 

The  welcome  volume  entitled  "James 
Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends," 
written  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
a  finely  proportioned  biography.  The 
earlier  and  ever-fascinating  days  of 
Harvard  and  Cambridge  life  are  here 
given  their  due  amount  of  detail,  but 
much  of  the  interest  is  also  concen- 
trated about  the  later  and  fuller  years 
of  Lowell's  public  life.  The  chapters 
in  connection  with  his  work  in  Spain 
and  in  England  are  particularly  note- 
worthy, and  in  them  Dr.  Hale  has  con- 
tributed to  our  knowledge  of  the 
minister  to  England  much  that  is  new 
and  valuable.  The  illustrations  are  of 
unusual  merit,  comprising  rare  por- 
traits and  many  fac-similes  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Many  American  readers  will  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Arthur  T. 
Quiller-Couch  for  the  first  time  in  his 
new  romance,  "The  Ship  of  Stars," 
which  is  appearing  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine. But  Mr.    Quiller-Couch  has  long 


been  pleasantly  known  to  the  English 
reading  public.  He  has  written  more 
short  stories  than  long  ones,  and  all 
characterized  by  imagination  and  by 
vigor,  The  concluding  chapters  of 
Stevenson's  unfinished  romance  "St. 
Ives"  were  his  work,  and  he  is  nearly 
as  versatile  as  Andrew  Lang.  Hia 
initials  are  familiar  to  readers  of  The 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  charm- 
ing and  kindly  "Literary  Causerie" 
which  forms  a  regular  feature  of  that 
journal.  He  is  a  native  of  Cornwall 
and  still  a  resident  there,  despite  the 
attractions  of  London. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  Danton 
was  the  embodiment  of    the  spirit    of 
France  is  always   a  fascinating   prob- 
lem, and  it  is  likely  that  a  more  just  es- 
timate of  the  man,  his  motives  and  his 
infiuence,  has  never  been  made    than 
Hilaire  Belloc's    "Danton:   A    Study." 
(Charles    Scribner's   Sons,  publishers.) 
The  book  not  only  possesses  the  dra- 
matic quality    to    a    rare    degree,  but 
abounds  in  data  exceedingly  difficult  to 
be  obtained.       The  appendixes,  which 
comprise  fully  a  third  of  the  volume, 
are   in  themselves    almost   a    history, 
covering  as  they  do  not  only  the  details 
of  domestic    life,  but    the  reports    of 
committees  and  the  verbatim    account 
of     Danton's     trial.      A     chapter    on 
Robespierre  is  notable  for  the  clearness 
with  which  it  sets   forth  the  political 
changes  brought  about  by  the  death  of 
Danton,  the  great  diplomat  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

In  a  characterization  of  Ren^  Bazin, 
one  of  a  notable  group  of  sketches  en- 
titled "Contemporary  French  Novel- 
ists" (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  publishers), 
M.  Ren6  Doumic  employs  the  adjec- 
tives "truthful  and  clear-sighted," 
adding  "and  we  are  grateful  to  him, 
besides,  for  having  a  great  deal  of  tal- 
ent." The  expression  may  be  aptly 
turned  to  fit  the  critic  who  uses  it.  His 
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work  is  at  once  genial  and  brilliant. 
If  lie  condemns  unflinchingly,  as  in  the 
eases  of  the  Goncourts  and  Zola,  he 
•  does  it  with  a  certain  absence  of  hard- 
ness or  of  uncharity  that  renders  his 
comments  the  more  convincing.  The 
writers  whom  he  here  skilfully  analy- 
zes, sometimes  for  their  own  good  and 
sometimes  only  for  the  edification  of 
their  readers,  are  Feuillet,  the  Gon- 
courts, Zola,  Daudet,  Bourget,  Mau- 
passant, Pierre  Loti,  Eduard  Rod,  J. 
H.  Rosny,  Hervieu,  Huysmans  and 
Bazin. 

The  new  study  of  life  among  the 
workingmen  of  London,  "No.  5  John 
Street"  (The  Century  Co.,  publishers), 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as 
useful  of  the  many  social  studies  cur- 
rent among  us.  The  author,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Whiteing,  forces  many  significant 
problems  to  the  front,  plunging  the 
story-teller  first  into  the  heart  of  a 
West  End  slum,  and  next  into  the  daily 
career  of  young  Mr.  Seton  Ridley,  one 
of  the  "distributing  agents"  of  unlim- 
ited wealth.  Behind  the  story-teller, 
as  the  instigator  and  final  judge  of 
these  investigations,  is  the  ruling  man 
of  a  tiny  island  dependency,  who  be- 
lieves his  queen  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
who  in  the  year  of  her  jubilee  wishes 
to  pattern  the  wise  and  Christian  ad- 
ministration of  his  own  small  realm 
after  the  wholly  benignant  England  of 
his  dreams.  This  man's  comments  on 
the  reports  made  to  him  are  of  a 
nature  to  arouse  thought. 

A  volume  the  interest  of  which  in- 
creases with  each  chapter,  is  the  new 
study  of  life  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  entitled  "On  the  South  African 
Frontier,"  written  by  William  Harvey 
Brown,  and  published  by  the  Scrib- 
fiers.  Mr.  Brown  went  out  as  a  natu- 
ralist for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  1889,  and  he  had  occasion  to 
take  part  in  the  settlement  and  devel- 
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opment  of  Rhodesia,  about  which  he 
writes  with  a  graphic  attention  to  de- 
tail that  is  one  result  of  having  a  mind 
trained  to  the  keenest  observing.  In. 
his  capacity  of  big-game  hunter  and 
gold-seeker  he  has  a  multitude  of  strik- 
ing facts  to  relate,  but  there  is  a 
special  value  attaching  to  the  chapters- 
which  deal  with  the  present  condition 
of  Rhodesia,  the  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
tact between  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism, and  the  prospect  for  the  future^ 
A  discussion  of  the  race  question  is- 
clear  and  sagacious,  and  should  prove- 
of  definite  good  in  the  solution  not  only 
of  Great  Britain's  problems  but  of 
those  of  our  own  present  unsettled 
state  as  a  nation  with  new  colonial 
perplexities. 

Under  the  expressive  title  "Throne- 
Makers,"  in  a   volume   just   published 
by  Houghton,   Mifflin    and    Company, 
William  Roscoe  Thayer  brings  together 
a  series  of   inspiriting   papers  on  four 
remarkable  men    of   this  century,  Bis- 
marck,   Napoleon     III,     Kossuth    and 
Garibaldi.    In    a    graphic    manner  he 
proves  the  truth  of  his  own  assertion, 
that  the    influence   of     the   individual 
upon    the    multitude,     "however    our 
partial  science  may  try  to  belittle  iti** 
was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than    by    such    careers    as    these    of 
our  own    times.    The    book  also   con- 
tains a    second    group    of    sketches, 
entitled  "Portraits,"  in   which  Carlyle, 
Tintoret,    Giordano    Bruno    and     Bry- 
ant   are      portrayed     with      a      sure 
and   sympathetic   touch.     The   central 
thought    of    the    first    series,    that  of 
the    compelling    power    of    a    strong 
personality,    underlies     these    studies 
also,   which  abound  in  life  and  color. 
That  of  Tintoret  is  valuable  not  merely 
as  an  addition  to  the  too  slight  fund  of 
knowledge   about  the  great  Venetian, 
but  as  an  example  of  sound  and  artistic 
interpretation    of    a    great    painter's 
work. 
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American  Colonial  Handbook,  The. 
By  Thomas  Campbell-Copeland. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  publish- 
ers.   Price  50  cents. 

AngUcan  Revival,  The.  By  J.  H.  Over- 
ton, D.D.    Blackie  &  Son,  publishers. 

Bird  W«orld,  the,  Wonders  of!  By  Dr. 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Browning,  Robert,  and  Barrett,  Eliza- 
beth, The  Letters  of.  1845—1846. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers.  2 
vols.    Price  $5. 

CJamelia,  The  Confounding  of.  By 
Anne  D.  Sedgwick.  W.  Heinemann, 
publisher. 

Danton.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.  A. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 
Price  $2.50. 

Bogma,  The  History  of.  By  Dr.  Adolf 
M'Gilchrist,  B.  D.  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate,  publishers. 

Faerie  Queene,  the,  Stories  from.  By 
Mary  Macleod,  WeUs  Gardner,  Dar- 
ton &  Co. 

Faith  of  Centuries,  The.  By  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  Bishop  Barry,  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  Canon  Girdlestone, 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Prof.  Ryle, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Strong  etc.  J. 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Hiawatha,  The  Song  of.  By  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  With  an  introduction 
and  Notes  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Jr.,    Ph.    D.    University    Publishing 
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.  Compiled  by  Helen  Marot.  Free  Li- 
brary of  Economics  and  Political 
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Ladder  of  Fortune,  The.  By  Frances 
Courtenay  Baylor.  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.,  publishers.    Price  $1.50. 

Lincoln,  The  Memory  of.  Poems 
Selected.  With  an  Introduction  by 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  publishers.    Price  $1. 
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Price  $3. 
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THE   GREAT   TRACTARIAN. 


The  ninety  "Tracts  for  the  Times," 
or  "Tracts  against  the  Times,"  as  Mrs. 
Browning  called  them,  have  fallen  into 
deserved  oblivion.  The  greatest  tracts 
in  the  English  language,  the  "Charac- 
ter of  a  Trimmer"  and  the  "Anatomy 
of  an  Equivalent,"  are  the  victims  of 
unmerited  neglect.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  why;  for  no  such  accident  has 
happened  to  the  fame  of  their  author. 

George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
the  idol  of  Macaulay,  who  describes 
him  as  the  real  author  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  pol- 
itics of  his  day,  and  the  great  Whig  his- 
torian has  done  him  ample  justice.  With 
every  advantage  of  birth  and  fortune  he 
combined  a  singularly  acute  and  subtle 
intellect,  oratorical  power  of  the  high- 
est kind,  a  humor  at  once  exquisite  and 
profound,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world.  His  Life  has  at  last  been 
written  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished lady  whose  article  in  the  Eng- 
lish Historical  Review  for  October, 
1896,  was  so  generally  appreciated  and 
admired.  Miss  Foxcroft  has  read  and 
studied  the  manuscripts  at  Devonshire 
House  and  at  Althorp.  She  has  seen 
correspondence  unseen  by  Macaulay, 
and  her  volumes  probably  contain  all 
that  will  ever  be  known  about  Halifax. 
No  other  statesman  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  so  like  a  statesman  of  the 
nineteenth.    He  had,  as  Macaulay  says, 


a  peculiar  gift  for  anticipating  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  Miss  Foxcroft 
traces  his  foresight  to  his  love  of  ab- 
stract speculation,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly strong.  But  there  was  more  in  it 
than  that.  The  famous  saying  about 
Voltaire,  "7?  a  plus  que  personne  Vesprit 
que  tout  le  monde  a,"  might  be  applied 
to  Halifax  in  modified  form.  He  was 
more  thoroughly  imbued  than  any  oth- 
er Englishman  with  the  English  spirit 
of  compromise.  He  was  a  born  critic, 
and  objections  occurred  to  him  at  once. 
William  the  Third,  who  more  than  once 
paid  Halifax  the  compliment  of  calling 
himself  a  Trimmer,  rebuked  him  in 
council  for  indecision.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  his  fault.  In  1688,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  on  the  point  of 
actually  sailing,  Halifax  drew  back 
and  began  to  think,  as  was  his  wont, 
that  there  was  something  to  be  said 
for  the  losing  side.  He  hated  the  inso- 
lence of  triumph,  and  always  sympa- 
thized with  the  unsuccessful.  Once,  and 
only  once,  was  he  cruel  to  the  fallen: 
when  he  went  to  tell  King  James  that 
his  Majesty  must  leave  Whitehall  he 
showed  unusual  harshness.  But  the 
King  had  made  a  fool  of  him,  and  rid- 
icule, of  which  he  was  a  master,  was 
a  thing  he  could  not  bear.  And,  in- 
deed, the  man  who  never  lost  his  tem- 
per with  James  the  Second  could  have 
had  no  temper  to  lose. 
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The  eloquent  and  accomplished  Trim- 
mer was  born  in  1633.  TS^hen  he  was 
eleven  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  the  head  of  an  old  Yorlishire  fam- 
ily, and  the  inheritor  of  a  baronetcy 
created  by  James  the  First  His  great- 
grandmother  was  a  Talbot,  and  his 
grandmother  a  Wentworth.  His  moth- 
er was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Cov- 
entry, and  from  that  great  judge  he 
may  have  derived  his  natural  vigor  of 
expression.  In  the  year  of  his  father's 
death  his  mother,  then  expecting  her 
confinement,  was  besieged  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians at  Sheflaeld  Castle,  and 
the  barbarity  with  which  she  seems  to 
have  been  treated  as  the  widow  of  a 
noted  Royalist  may  have  given  the  boy 
the  horror  of  violence  which  remained 
T\ath  him  through  life.  He  had  the 
singular  honor  of  protesting,  first 
against  the  execution  of  Lord  Stafford, 
the  last  victim  of  Gates,  and  after- 
wards against  the  execution  of  Russell 
and  Sidney,  judicially  murdered  by  the 
triumphant  Tories.  Halifax  believed 
neither  in  extreme  courses  nor  in  the 
extreme  punishment  of  those  who 
adopted  them.  He  had  not  much  sym- 
pathy with  enthusiasm,  but  he  did  not 
hate  enthusiasts.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  power  of  understanding, 
and  even  sympathetically  understand- 
ing, opinions  which  he  did  not  hold. 
He  was  himself  in  theory  a  Republican. 
Of  the  hereditary  principle  he  made 
open  fun.  No  one,  he  said,  would  en- 
gage a  coachman  because  his  father 
had  been  one  before  him.  Yet  he  re- 
si>eeted  the  British  constitution  almost 
superstitiously,  and  the  British  Mon- 
archy as  part  of  it  The  republicanism 
of  Halifax,  which  did  not  prevent  him 
from  serving  Charles  the  Second  and 
William  the  Third,  or  even  from  corre- 
sponding with  James  the  Second  at 
Saint-Germain s,  is  not  very  difllcult  to 
explain.  He  was  not,  like  Algernon 
Sidney,  a  Republican  in  the  Cromwell- 
ian  sense.    He  was  a  thorough  aristo- 


crat. The  oldest  republic  then  existing 
in  the  world,  the  Republic  of  Venice^ 
was  an  intensely  aristocratic  institution^ 
and  Halifax  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
natural  authority  of  a  governing  class. 
He  argued  that  even  in  the  Navy^ 
where  skill  and  experience  must  count 
for  something,  command  should  usually 
be  given  to  men  of  high  social  station. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  description  of  the  Whigs 
as  a  Venetian  oligarchy  was  inspired; 
by  the  lurid  insight  of  hatred.  Applied; 
to  the  Whigs  of  his  own  time  it  was. 
grotesque.  In  the  eighteenth,  and  still 
more  in  the  seventeenth,  century  the 
phrase  was  not  inapplicable,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  Whigs  of  the  Revo- 
lution would  have  repudiated  it.  But 
of  course  the  Dutch  Republic  was- 
always  present  to  Halifax's  mind. 

A  cynical  Toiy  said  of  a  late  eminent 
lawyer,  "Coleridge  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  a  natural  Radical.  He  never  could 
bear  the  idea  of  any  one  above  himself.'^ 
Lord  Halifax  did  not  much  like  it 
either,  and  I  suspect  that  much  of  his 
reluctance  to  bring  the  Prince  of 
Orange  over  may  thus  be  explained. 
He  knew  that  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whatever  else  he  might  be,  would  be  no- 
King  Log.  James,  the  baflled  oppress- 
or, would  have  been  much  easier  to 
manage  than  William,  the  triumphant 
deliverer.  In  the  eyes  of  Halifax  a 
monarchy  was  made  much  less  mis- 
chievous by  the  weakness  of  the  mon- 
arch. His  public  life  began  with  the 
Restoration,  and  he  sat  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1660  as  a  member  for  Ponte- 
fract.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  Sir- 
George  Savile,  the  owner  of  a  splendid 
estate,  and  had  been  four  years  mar- 
ried. He  was  no  sportsman  and  cared 
nothing  for  horses  or  dogs.  But  he  was 
devoted  to  the  country,  and  for  Rufford 
he  had  a  peculiar  love.  It  was  not 
want  of  ambition,  nor  indifference  to 
office,  which  drew  him  so  often  from 
the  house  he  had  built  in  St  James'' 
Square  to  his  Nottinghamshire  woods. 
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Although  he  described  the  work  of 
Government  as  a  rough  thing  compared 
with  the  fineness  of  speculative  thought, 
he  liked  l>eing  in  the  center,  and  en- 
joyed the  conscious  exercise  of  his 
great  parliamentary  powers.  It  was 
love  of  nature  that  drew  him  to  Ruf- 
ford,  and  not  hatred  of  business  or 
weariness  of  the  world.  The  Conven- 
tion was  the  only  parliament  in  which 
Sir  George  Savile  sat  as  a  commoner. 
In  1668  he  became  Viscount  Halifax, 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Trade.  The 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  not  much 
larger  then  than  the  American  Senate 
is  now,  exactly  suited  him.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  delighted  the  Peers 
with  his  eloquence,  his  shrewdness,  and 
his  wit.  Lilie  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister, he  slaw  the  ridiculous  side  of 
everything,  and  if  a  ludicrous  image 
presented  itself  to  his  mind,  he  always 
gave  his  audience  the  benefit  of  it.  He 
had  his  joke  and  yet  kept  his  estate. 
Bishop  Burnet  was  a  favorite  theme  of 
his  pleasantry.  He  liked  the  Bishop's 
latitudinarian  theology,  but  the  Bish- 
op's statesmanship  always  excited  his 
merriment.  Burnet  once  referred  to 
his  own  speech  as  the  salt  which  he 
had  contributed  to  the  debate.  It  was 
not,  replied  Halifax,  of  the  sort  which 
seasoned  all  things.  For  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been  less  of  it,  and  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose. 
Both  in  public  and  in  private  his  humor 
was  unmanageable  and  indiscreet.  It 
is  said  that  Danby  never  forgave  Hali- 
fax's comment  upon  his  reluctant  re- 
fusal of  a  speculative  offer  for  the 
privilege  of  farming  the  taxes.  The 
Lord  Treasurer,  observed  Halifax,  re- 
minded him  of  a  man  who,  being  asked 
for  the  use  of  his  wife,  declined  in 
terms  of  great  politeness.  One  of  his 
comments  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
When  in  1683  Lord  Rochester  was  de- 
prived of  the  Privy  Seal,  then  an  office 
of  importance,  and  appointed  to  the 
dignified   sinecure  of   Lord   President, 


Halifax  said  that  he  had  never  befcMfe 
seen  a  man  kicked  up-stairs.  If  any 
member  of  the  present  Cabinet  were^ 
created  a  Peer,  at  least  three  newspa- 
pers would  say  the  next  morning  that 
he  had  been  kicked  up-stairs. 

Against  the  Test  Acts  Lord  Halifajc. 
both  voted  and  spoke.  It  was  this- 
which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  ad- 
dress the  Dissenters  with  so  much 
effect  against  accepting  the  proposal 
of  the  King  to  include  them  in  the  dis- 
pensation from  these  statutes.  He 
could  say,  and  he  did  say,  "I  am  against 
all  religious  disabilities.  But  it  is  bet- 
ter to  endure  unjust  exclusion  from 
oflace  than  to  put  the  King  above  the 
law."  It  is  more  remarkable,  consider- 
ing his  subsequent  opposition  to  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  that  be  should  have 
supoirted  Lord  Carlisle  in  providing 
against  the  marriage  of  Catholics  with 
heirs  to  the  throne.  Charles,  who  at 
this  time  probably  was  a  Catholic, 
though  Halifax  did  not  know  it,  dis- 
liked him  at  first,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  nominate  him  on 
the  Council  of  Thirty  in  1679.  But 
once  there,  he  soon  became  a  prime 
favorite  with  Charles,  and  was  "never 
from  the  King's  elbow."  The  King, 
though  from  always  telling  the  same 
stories  he  came  at  last  to  be  regarded 
as  a  bore,  knew  good  company  as  well 
as  any  man  in  his  dominions,  and  in  all 
his  dominions  there  was  no  better  com- 
pany than  Halifax.  His  intellect  was 
extraordinary  subtle,  his  wit  was  mar- 
vellously keen:  he  had  studied,  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  says,  in  the  book  of  the 
w^rld  rather  than  in  the  world  of 
books.  He  took  the  King's  measure 
accurately  enough,  as  his  famous: 
"Character"  shows.  But  nobody  could 
amuse  the  King  more,  and  there  was 
nothing  the  King  liked  more  than,  to 
be  amused.  The  same  year  that  he 
joined  the  Council  Halifax  was  raised 
to  an  earldom,  and  obtained  a  still 
higher  post  of  vantage  from  which  to 
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launch  his  satire  against  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions. He  brought  to  that  disrepu- 
table Court,  and  he  did  not  lose  in  it, 
the  rare  and  priceless  gift  of  urbanity. 
Though  essentially  good-natured,  and 
not  in  the  least  vindictive,  he  allowed 
no  man's  feelings  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  jest,  and  his  mocking  spirit  might 
have  made  him  many  enemies.  But  it 
Tsras  almost  impossible  to  be  angry 
with  Halifax.  His  own  temper  was  so 
imperturbably  serene,  his  breeding  so 
perfect,  his  politeness  so  engaging,  that 
he  could  say  what  he  liked — and  he  al- 
ways said  what  he  liked— without 
giving  offence.  His  manners,  like  all 
manners  which  are  really  good,  were 
the  reflection  of  a  kind  heart  and  a 
genial  disposition.  Cruelty  and  re- 
venge w«fre  abhorrent  to  him. 

The  greatest  of  Halifax's  parlia- 
mentary triumphs  was  his  successful 
resistance  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  1680. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  first  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  most  adroit  and  versa- 
tile statesman  of  the  age,  a  great  law- 
yer, but  not  a  mere  lawyer,  the  ances- 
tor of  many  able  men,  and  by  far  the 
ablest  of  them  all.  When  the  House 
of  Lords  was  in  committee  on  the  Bill, 
Shaftesbury  and  Halifax  spoke  sixteen 
times  in  succession.  Such  a  rhetorical 
duel  has  never  been  fought  in  parlia- 
ment since,  not  between  Pitt  and  Fox, 
not  between  Peel  and  Russell,  not  be- 
tween Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  No 
word  of  it  is  left.  But  just  as  the  chief 
debaters  of  this  century  have  always 
been  told  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
rival  Lord  Plunket  on  the  Union,  so  the 
future  Earl  of  Chatham  was  assured 
that  he  could  not  equal  the  perform- 
ances of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  The  Bill  was  rejected,  as  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  passed 
nearly  twenty  years  before,  by  a  very 
small  majority.  There  were  sixty  Con- 
tents and  sixty-three  Not  Contents. 
There  is  an  old  tradition,  or  supersti- 
tion, that  speeches  never  change  votes; 


but  considering  the  closeness  of  the 
numbers  and  the  comparative  loose- 
ness of  party  ties  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  loss  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Halifax,  the  Gotham  of  Dry- 
den,  "endued  by  nature,  and  by  learn- 
ing taught  to  move  assemblies."  The 
supreme  importance  of  the  vote  is  ob- 
vious. If  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  passed 
both  Houses  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  which  was  then  no  fiction,  the 
Crown  would  have  devolved  upon  Mary 
at  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  have  been  nomiuEilly  no 
more  than  the  Prince  of  Denmark  was 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  spared  the  worst 
reign  in  English  history.  So  at  least 
it  now  seems.  History,  said  Arthur 
Helps,  is  spoiled  for  us  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  event.  Lord  Halifax  could 
predict  events  better  than  most  peo- 
ple. But  he  was  not  infallible. 
He  believed  that  conditions  could  be 
imposed  upon  James  which  James 
would  be  forced  to  accept.  He  under- 
rated William  of  Orange.  He  held, 
perhaps  correctly,  that  public  opinion 
was  not  ripe  for  the  exclusion  of  Oatli- 
olics  from  the  throne,  and  that  a  too 
militant  Protestantism  would  lead  to 
civil  war.  His  views  prevailed,  and 
James  marched  without  impediment  to 
his  doom.  Jeffries  and  the  Bloody 
Assize  did  what  the  arguments  of 
Shaftesbury  had  failed  to  do:  they 
made  England  a  Protestant  country 
and  Dutch  William  an  English  King. 
Reaction  against  the  villanies  of  Oates, 
and  repentance  for  the  scandal  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  were  powerful  allies  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  The  stupidity  and 
bigotry  of  James  the  Second  wiped 
them  out  of  existence,  and  Halifax 
himself  could  n^t,  if  he  had  tried, 
have  explained  away  the  trial  of  the 
seven  Bishops.  He  stood  by  the  Bish- 
ops and  visited  them  in  the  Tower.  But 
he  would  not  concur  in  the  invitation 
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to  William.  He  was  certainly  not 
wanting  in  courage.  The  defence  of 
unpopular  causes  and  of  still  more  un- 
popular persons  had  never  had  any  ter- 
rors for  him.  But  he  would  not,  per- 
haps from  temperament,  go  ail  lengths 
with  any  faction.  He  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  Settlement; 
it  was  he  who,  in  the  name  of  both 
Houses,  offered  the  crown  to  William 
and  Mary.  His  cavalier  blood  and  his 
philosophic  temper  disqualified  him  for 
a  revolutionary  hero. 

As  Halifax  held  offce  under  Charles 
the  Second,  it  was  natural,  and  per- 
haps inevitable,  that  he  should  be 
offered  a  bribe  by  the  French  Court. 
The  agent  employed  was  Barillon,  the 
French  Ambassador.  But  the  attempt 
was  futile.  Although  Halifax  had  not 
the  contempt  for  w^orldly  honors  which 
he  professed,  was  as  anxious  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  for  the  perpetuation  of 
his  family,  and  was  rather  fond  of 
money  than  otherwise,  he  was  above 
pecuniary  corruption.  Very  few  of  his 
contemporaries  were.  He  was  certainly 
under  no  special  temptation,  for  his 
estates  were  ample  and  they  were  not 
embarrassed.    But 

crescit  amor  nnmmi  quantum  ipsa 
pecunia  crescit. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  as- 
sume that  rich  men  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted and  will  not  steal.  The  poor  go 
to  prison,  but  that  is  another  story.  It 
is  one  of  Lord  Halifax's  many  titles  to 
respect  and  esteem  that,  in  an  age  of 
low  and  coarse  venality,  he  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  personal  honor.  His 
designs  for  the  future  failed.  His  son, 
the  second  Marquis,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive him,  and  the  peerage  became  ex- 
tinct, though  it  was  immediately  after- 
wards revived  for  the  benefit  of  Charles 
Montague.  The  ba:ronetcy  reverted  to 
a  distant  kinsman,  and  descended  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 


to  an  eminent  Whig  universally  es- 
teemed. Lord  Halifax's  daughter,  for 
whom  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "Ad- 
vice," became  the  mother  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. Her  husband  is  said  to  have  in- 
scribed upon  his  copy  of  the  letter^ 
"Labor  in  vain,"  and  the  marriage  was 
not  a  happy  one.  Stanhope  appealed  to 
his  father-in-law,  and  Miss  Foxcroft 
has  printed  Halifax's  reply.  It  is  the 
letter  of  a  vnse  and  kind  man,  full  of 
sense  and  tact.  Miss  Foxcroft  throws 
doubt  upon  the  tradition,  accepted  by 
Macaulay,  that  Halifax  was  the  father 
of  Henry  Carey,  and  consequently  the 
ancestor  of  Edmund  Kean.  She  sug- 
gests that  the  real  father  was  the 
second  Marquis,  but  her  reasons  are, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  inconclu- 
sive. 

Lord  Halifax  was  not  long  in  office 
under  James  the  Second.  No  two  men 
in  the  world  could  have  had  less  in 
common.  Halifax  was  graceful,  subt- 
le, dexterous,  skeptical  and  humane; 
James  was  dull,  dogged,  superstitious, 
and  cruel.  Halifax  was  a  rigid  and 
formal  Constitutionalist;  to  James  the 
Constitution  was  an  impertinent  check 
upon  power  which  he  believed  himself 
to  have  derived  from  God.  He  at  once 
set  about  to  repeal  the  Test  Act,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  religion,  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  tyranny.  Halifax  op- 
posed him,  and  Was  at  once,  notwith- 
standing his  services  in  the  debates  on 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  struck  off  the  Coun- 
cil. He  was  thus  relieved  of  all  further 
responsibility  for  the  most  dismal  and 
disastrous  of  all  failures  to  enslave  the 
English  people.  Dryden's  "Hind  and 
Panther"  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
the  one  great  literary  work  which  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second  produced. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  "Character  of 
a  Trimmer,"  the  "Anatomy  of  an  Equiv- 
alent," and  the  "Letter  to  a  Dissenter" 
are  far  more  valuable  contributions  to 
the  English  language  and  to  speculative 
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thought  Dryden,  though  a  great  poet, 
and  a  magnificent  writer  of  English 
prose,  was  no  theologian.  He  cared  no 
more  for  the  differences  between  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  than  the  Vicar  of 
Bray  himself.  The  "Hind  and  the  Pan- 
ther," though  it  contains  many  fine  ver- 
ses, is  far  below  the  standard  of  "Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel."  Halifax,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  thorough  master  of 
his  subject.  He  understood  the  art  of 
politics  as  well  as  Richelieu,  and  the 
philosophy  of  politics  as  well  as  Mon- 
tesquieu. He  was  equally  at  home  in 
the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete.  His 
principles,  though  broad  and  compre- 
hensive, were  always  capable  of  imme- 
diate application  to  the  problems  of  the 
day.  The  great  mistake  of  his  life,  his 
gran  rifivto,  was  his  delay  in  joining 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  made  per  viltd.  The  unpop- 
ularity of  a  cause,  or  of  a  man,  always 
attracted  instead  of  rex>elling  him.  But 
when  all  the  world  was  turning  from 
James  to  William,  Halifax  instinctive- 
ly turned  from  William  to  James.  He 
would  rather  not  go  far  enough  than  go 
too  far.  He  thought  that  anybody 
could  be  taught  anything,  and  that 
therefore  Jtames  the  Second  might  be 
taught  to  keep  his  word.  But  James,  as 
his  "Memoirs"  show,  was  the  most  log- 
ical of  men.  He  held  that  there  could 
be  no  binding  obligation  from  a  king  to 
his  subjects.  He  was  a  king,  and  could 
release  himself  from  any  promises  he 
might  make.  Nothing  could  restrain 
him  except  fear,  and  the  moment  the 
fear  was  over  the  restraint  was  at  an 
end.  Happily  for  Englisli  freedom,  no- 
body could  help  James.  His  obstinate 
folly  confounded  the  wisdom  of  Hali- 
fax, as  it  had  paralyzed  the  power  of 
Louis,  He  left  Halifax  in  the  lurch, 
and  that  was  a  thing  which  mortal  man 
never  had  a  chance  of  doing  twice.  The 
flight  of  James  made  Halifax  a  Wil- 
liamite,  not  because  it  proved  William 
to  be  victorious,  but  because  it  proved 


James  to  be  a  fool.  When  the  Peers 
met  for  consultation  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, they  chose  Halifax  to  be  their 
chairman.  In  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment he  was  elected  Speaker  by  the 
House  of  Lfords,  and  William  made  him 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  He  did  not  long  re- 
tain either  place,  and  in  1693,  two  years 
before  his  death,  he  finally  retired  from 
official  life.  He  attended  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  last,  and  he  signed  a  pro- 
test against  renewing  the  Censorship 
of  the  Press.  His  "Essay  on  Taxes"  and 
his  "Maxims  of  State"  appeared  in  1693. 
In  1694  he  wrote,  or  at  least  published, 
his  "Rough  Draft  of  a  New  Model  at 
Sea."  In  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life 
he  drew  up  his  "Cautions  Offered  for 
the  Consideration  of  Those  Who  Are 
to  Choose  Members  to  Serve  in  the  En- 
suing Parliament."  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  result  of  the  General  Elec- 
tion of  1695,  which  was  favorable  to 
the  Government,  and  in  which  his  old 
enemy  John  Hampden  lost  his  seat. 
His  final  tract,  not  Number  Ninety 
but  Number  Six,  was  written  for  once 
on  the  winning  side:  the  Parliament  of 
1695  was  loyal  to  the  Revolution, 

Miss  Foxcroft,  differing  from  Ma- 
caulay,  argues  that  Halifax  retired  in 
1693  of  his  own  accord,  and  against 
the  will  of  the  King,  I  think  that  she 
has  made  out  her  case,  and  that  Ma- 
caulay  exaggerated  the  importance  of  a 
hasty  exclamation  which  came  from 
William  in  Council,  that  the  Marquis 
could  never  make  up  his  mind,  Wil- 
liam was  what  we  mean  by  a  prac- 
tical politician,  and  Halifax,  with  all 
his  shrewdness,  was  not.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  King,  as  became  his 
position,  was  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
and  Halifax  proclaimed  himself  a 
Trimmer,  The  great  enemy  of  trim- 
mers was  Judge  Jeffries,  and  it  was  to 
the  fury  with  which  he  railed  at  one 
of  them  from  the  Bench  that  he  owed 
his  recognition  in  disguise,  his  capture, 
and  his  death  in  the  Tower,    The  pri- 
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Fate  cause  of  Halifax's  retiremeut  was 
domestic  affliction,  Tlie  public  cause 
was  the  ascendancy  of  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer Carmarthen.  But  indeed  his  nat- 
ural place,  though  he  did  not  know  it, 
was  in  Opposition. 

Some  interesting  and  valuable  notes 
made  by  Lord  Halifax  upon  the  Mur- 
der Committee  have  been  preserved, 
and  are  now  printed  in  Miss  Foxcroft's 
book.  The  Committee  which  inquired 
into  the  judicial  murders  of  William 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  exoner- 
ated Halifax  from  all  blame.  But  he 
did  not  like  the  attacks  made  upon 
hini,  and  he  was  sick  of  public  affairs. 
Macaulay  says  that  the  one  stain  upon 
his  career  is  his  correspondence  with 
James  through  Peter  Cook,  a  Jacobite 
agent,  in  1691.  This  is  an  obscure  and 
rather  mysterious  transaction.  From 
the  language  in  which  Halifax  speaks 
of  a  similar  charge,  afterwards  made 
against  Bishop  Sprat  by  a  scoundrel 
called  Young,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
lie  saw  no  particular  harm  in  making 
the  best  of  both  kings.  He  thought 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  triumphant 
Whigs,  who  suspected  him  because  he 
would  not  go  the  whole  way  with 
them,  and  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third  discontent  with  the  Court  of  St. 
James  usually  meant  correspondence 
with  the  Court  of  Saint-Germains. 
Halifax  died  seven  years  before  King 
William,  and  it  was  not  till  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  that  the  Jacobites 
threw  away  their  last  chance.  The 
equilibrium  of  "little  Hooknose's" 
throne  was  of  the  kind  which  mathe- 
maticians call  unstable,  and  Halifax 
may  have  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  James'  return  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  charm  of  Halifax's  character  Is 
more  easily  felt  than  explained.  He 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  a 
selfish  man,  a  refined,  well-bred,  tol- 
erant voluptuary.  In  a  gross  age  he 
was  without  grossness,  and  he  was  en- 


tirely free,  like  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
from  the  cruelty  of  which  neither 
Whigs  nor  Tories  can  be  acquitted. 
Consistent  he  was  not.  In  theory  a 
Republican,  making  the  hereditary 
principle  the  subject  of  merciless  ridi- 
cule, he  procured  for  himself  in  rapid 
succession  a  Viscounty,  an  Earldom, 
and  a  Marquisate.  For  a  man.  brought 
up  in  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second 
his  morals  were  singularly  pure,  and 
he  indignantly  repelled  the  charge  of 
Atheism,  adding  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  Atheists.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, with  a  contemptuous  dislike  for 
dogmatic  theology,  and  a  feeling  as 
near  hatred  as  his  temper  admitted  for 
*the  Church  of  Rome.  He  loved  to  feel 
that  he  had  turned  a  Cistercian  Abbey 
into  a  comfortable  manor  house.  He 
.liked  the  Church  of  England  because 
she  trimmed  between  the  excesses  of 
Romanism  on  one  side  and  the  excess- 
es of  Puritanism  on  the  other.  But  he 
had  the  strong  distaste  for  clericalism 
in  politics  which  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  the  Whig  party  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  and  of  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  is  to-day  the  typical 
impersonation.  Halifax  himself  was 
hardly  a  true  Whig;  for  the  Whig  and 
Tory  parties  were  formed  by  the  de- 
bates on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  when  Hal- 
ifax was  the  leader  of  the  Tories  and 
Shaftesbury  the  leader  of  the  Whigs. 
Yet,  while  the  extreme  Whigs  always 
denounced  the  illustrious  Trimmer, 
and  he  himself  never  assumed  the 
Whig  name,  he  was  nearer  to  them 
than  to  their  opponents.  It  is  said,  I 
know  not  upon  what  authority,  that 
Mr.  Fronde's  confidential  servant,  on 
being  asked  what  his  master's  politics 
were,  replied,  "When  the  Liberals  are 
in,  Mr.  Froude  is  sometimes  a  Conser- 
vative; when  the  Conservatives  are  in, 
he  is  always  a  Liberal."  That  was 
very  much  the  case  with  Lord  Halifax, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that 
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the  system  of  party  government  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  He  hated  the  pa- 
rade and  pomp  of  power.  He  was  dis- 
gusted by  ostentation,  by  vengeance, 
by  triumph,  by  insolence.  But  though 
he  opposed  Whig  intolerance,  he  opposed 
it  because  it  was  intolerance,  and  not 
because  it  was  Whig.  His  intellect,  as 
Macaulay  says,  was  always  with  Mil- 
ton and  Locke.  England  was  to  him 
a  republic  with  an  hereditary  presi- 
dent, and  with  all  his  lukewarmness 
in  politics  he  loved  England  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  He  was  not  giv- 
en to  enthusiasm,  but  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic patriot. 

Our  Trimmer  is  far  from  idolatry  in 
other  things;  in  one  thing  only  he  comes 
near  it— his  country  is  in  some  degree 
his  idol;  he  does  not  worship  the  sun, 
because  'tis  not  peculiar  to  us,  it  ram- 
bles about  the  world,  and  is  less  kind 
to  us  than  others;  but  for  the  earth  of 
England,  though  i>erhaps  inferior  to 
that  of  many  places  abroad,  to  him 
there  is  Divinity  in  it,  and  he  would 
rather  die  than  see  a  piece  of  English 
grass  trampled  down  by  a  foreign 
trespasser. 

Hahfax  was  not  called  upon  to  die 
for  his  country,  and  he  would  certain- 
ly not  have  died  for  any  political  in- 
terest. Perhaps  he  was  too  well  off. 
He  came  early  into  the  possession  of 
large  estates,  and  his  fortune  through- 
out his  life  was  ample.  His  public 
career  was  one  of  almost  uniform  pros- 
perity, for  it  was  not  an  adverse  cir- 
cumstance to  be  dismissed  by  the 
worst  of  English  kings.  He  was  an 
affectionate  husband,  an  indulgent 
father,  a  sympathetic  and  generous 
friend.  He  was  not  formed  of  the 
stuff  which  goes  to  the  making  of  he- 
roes and  martyrs.  His  temper  was 
epicurean,  and  he  enjoyed,  as  if  he  had 
not  been  a  philosopher,  Avhat  are  rath- 
er vulgarly  called  the  good  things  of 
life.  He  was  habitually  considerate 
of  others,  and  he  took  care  on  his 
death-bed  to  prevent  the  knowledge  of 


his  condition  from  putting  off  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son.  Like  Sophocles, 
he  Avas  gentle  in  death,  as  he  had 
been  gentle  in  life.  Even  his  wit  sel- 
dom wounded,  it  was  so  perfectly 
urbane. 

One  cannot  think  of  Halifax  without 
thinking  of  Burke.  Swift,  it  is  true, 
came  between  them,  and  these  three 
may,  I  suppose,  be  called  the  greatest 
of  British  pamphleteers.  But  Burke 
owed  very  little  to  Swift  and  a  great 
deal  to  Halifax.  Swift,  indeed,  cannot 
be  imitated.  It  would  be  as  hopeful 
to  imitate  Pindar.  His  humor  is  pro- 
found; but  it  is  savage,  unholy,  and  un- 
clean. His  style  is  clear,  racy,  and 
powerful;  but  it  offers  no  points  for 
the  aspiring  essayist.  Its  perfection  is, 
if  not  uninteresting,  at  least  uninstruc- 
tive.  Burke  had  neither  the  wit  of 
Halifax  nor  the  humor  of  Swift.  He 
produced  his  effects  by  the  vastness 
of  his  knowledge,  the  splendor  of  his 
eloquence,  the  energy  of  his  passion, 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  tone.  Hahfax 
had  none  of  Swift's  brutality  and  none 
of  Burke's  magniloquence.  He  wrote 
as  a  highly  cultivated  man  of  his  day 
would  talk— with  more  correctness,  in- 
deed, but  with  the  same  absence  of 
formality  and  the  same  dignified  ease. 
He  had  not  Burke's  earnestness.  If  he 
hated  anything  except  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  hated  a  bore.  Burke,  as  we 
know,  emptied  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  pamphlets  are  very  lil^e  his 
speeches.  Both  are  now  regarded  as 
standards  of  classic  oratory  and  store- 
houses of  political  wisdom.  In  his 
lifetime  he  had  less  influence  than 
Halifax,  until  he  hit  the  temper  of  the 
middle  class  by  his  diatribes  against 
the  French  Revolution.  Halifax  knew 
exactly  what  people  would  read  and 
what  they  would  not.  He  always 
amused  them,  he  never  wearied  them, 
he  did  not  leave  them  for  a  moment  in 
doubt  of  his  meaning.  He  had  the 
art,  essential  to  a  good  advocate,  of 
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making  readers  or  jurors  think  that 
they  have  arrived  at  their  conclusions 
for  themselves.  Burke  lectures  and 
scolds  even  while  he  is  reasoning  with 
consummate  force;  Halifax  smiles  and 
persuades.  "In  such  company,"  he 
writes  at  the  end  of  his  famous  tract, 
"our  Trimmer  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
name  [it  includes  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe],  and  willingly  leaves  to  the 
bold  champions  of  either  extreme  the 
honor  of  contending  with  no  less  ad- 
versaries than  nature,  religion,  liberty, 
prudence,  humanity,  and  common 
sense."  Burke  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  luminous  tranquillity  with 
Avhich  in  his  best  days  he  applied  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  to  the  pass- 
ing controversies  of  the  hour.  If  Hal- 
ifax had  a  fault  as  a  controversialist, 
It  was  that  he  indulged  with  too  much 
freedom  in  the  priceless  and  perma- 
nent luxury  of  intellectual  contempt, 
which  money  cannot  purchase  and  cus- 
tom cannot  stale. 

Professor  Saintsbury,  in  his  "Short 
History  of  English  Literature,"  a  work 
of  much  learning  and  some  prejudice, 
refers  to  the  "crisp  elegance"  of  Hali- 
fax's style.  That  seems  to  me  damn- 
ing it  with  faint  praise.  The  combina- 
tion of  terseness  and  fulness,  of  wit 
and  sense,  of  logic  and  fancy,  are  the 
principal  characteristics  of  Halifax. 
His  works  are  perfect  examples  of  the 
hard  writing  which  makes  easy  read- 
ing. No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  says, 
he  wrote  so  that  any  one  should  be 
able  to  understand  him.  But  he  con- 
trived also  to  excite  and  to  retain  the 
admiration  of  all  who  love  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  His  most  famous  tract, 
the  "Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  written, 
but  not  printed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  is  a  frank  and  full  con- 
fession of  his  own  political  faith.  It 
is  a  plea  for  moderation.  Halifax  nev- 
er, so  far  as  I  know,  mentions  Aris- 
totle. It  was  against  his  principles  to 
make  a  display  of  learning  or  of  any- 


thing else,  and  his  classical  scholarship 
was  probably  superficial.  But  the 
"Character  of  a  Trimmer"  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  mean  teaching  by  exam- 
ple. It  is  full  of  political  wisdom,  and 
of  condensed  thoughts  upon  which 
whole  treatises  might  be  composed* 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following: 

If  it  be  true  that  the  wisest  men. 
make  the  laws,  it  is  true  that  the 
strongest  do  often  interpret  them: 
and  as  rivers  belong  as  much  to  the 
channel  wherein  they  run  as  to  the 
spring  from  which  they  first  rise,  so 
the  laws  depend  as  much  upon  the 
pipes  through  which  they  are  to  pass, 
as  upon  the  fountain  from  whence 
they  flow. 

Charles  the  Second's  sheriffs  and 
judges  might  have  impressed  that 
truth  upon  a  less  susceptible  mindi 
than  the  mind  of  Halifax.  The  most 
infamous  of  all  James'  tools,  who  nev- 
er had  a  criminal  before  him,  except 
perhaps  Gates,  half  so  bad  as  himself, 
raved  with  even  more  than  his  usual 
indecency  against  that  "strange  beast 
called  a  trimmer."  Many  paradoxes 
are  inverted  platitudes,  and  Halifax 
only  stated  in  plain  words  the  doc- 
trines upon  which  most  men  act.  It 
was  indignation  which  made  the  prose 
of  Halifax,  as  it  had  made  the  verse 
of  Juvenal.  When  he  saw  both  fac- 
tions join  in  giving  a  bad  name  to  the 
only  men  in  the  country  who  deserved 
a  good  one,  he  spoke  out  and  struck 
home.  Although  he  sometimes  hesi- 
tated in  council,  there  is  no  hesitation 
in  his  writings.  It  was  in  a  thoroughly 
uncompromising  spirit  that  he  defend- 
ed the  spirit  of  compromise.  Some- 
times he  reminds  one  of  Bacon,  as  in 
the  sentence:  "He  that  fears  God  only 
because  there  is  a  Hell,  must  wish 
there  were  no  God;  and  he  who  fears 
the  King  only  because  he  can  punish, 
must  wish  there  were  no  King."  None, 
says  Bacon,  deny  the  existence  of  God 
but  those  for  whom   it  maketh  that 
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there  were  no  God.  Halifax  agreed 
with  Bacon  that  Atheism  was  unthink- 
able; but  he  was  the  reverse  of  super- 
stitious, and  in  his  "Notes  on  the  Life 
of  Bishop  Williams"  he  says  he  wants 
no  further  evidence  against  Charles 
the  First's  understanding  than  his  Ma- 
jesty's belief  in  lucky  days.  Bacon's 
two  celebrated  Essays  on  Atheism  and 
Superstition  respectively  sum  up  the 
religion  of  Halifax  and  of  many  other 
■contemplative  minds.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  the  "Trimmer"  which  may  be 
-compared  with  the  picturesque  simile 
of  a  modern  orator.  Everybody  re- 
members the  scathing  irony  with 
which  Canning  compared  the  Pitt  Club 
to  the  barbarous  worshippers  of 
eclipses.  Halifax,  in  arguing  against 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  suspected  as- 
sociation in  the  Monarchy,  asks  the 
King  to  "reflect  upon  the  story  of  cer- 
tain men  who  had  set  up  a  statue  in 
honor  of  the  sun,  yet  in  a  very  little 
time  they  turned  their  backs  to  the  sun 
4ind  tJieir  faces  to  the  statue." 

In  his  delightful  letter  to  Cotton,  the 
translator  of  Montaigne,  Lord  Halifax 
refers  to  the  great  Frenchman's  im- 
mortal work  as  the  book  in  the  world 
"he  is  best  entertained  with.  The  two 
<!heerful  and  genial  epicureans  had  in- 
deed much  in  common.  But  there  was 
another  admirer  of  Montaigne  who 
seems  to  have  had  some  influence  upon 
Halifax.  The  "Provincial  Letters"  ap- 
peared about  fifteen  years  before  the 
"Character  of  a  Trimmer"  was  writ- 
ten. In  the  first  of  these  immortal  sat- 
ires Pascal  asks  whether  the  five  Jan- 
senist  propositions  condemned  by  the 
Sorbonne  are  really  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Jansen,  and  gravely  ob- 
serves that  mankind  have  become  too 
■skeptical  to  dispense  with  the  evidence 
of  their  eyesight  for  the  existence  of 
visible  objects.  "Now,"  says  Halifax, 
^*the  world  is  grown  saucy  and  expects 
reasons,  and  good  ones  too,  before 
they  give  up  their  own  opinions  to  oth- 


er men's  dictates,  though  never  so 
magisterially  delivered  to  them."  The 
grave  and  temperate  irony  of  Pascal 
would  have  exactly  suited  the  taste 
of  Halifax,  who  shared  his  hatred  of 
the  Jesuits.  Pascal  was  no  Protestant, 
and  Halifax  was  a  Protestant  to  the 
backbone.  But  the  "Provincial  Let- 
ters" have  always  had  a  singular  at- 
traction for  the  Protestant  mind, 
which  assimilates  the  "Thoughts"  with 
more  difliculty.  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing that  Halifax  read  and  enjoyed  the 
Provincials.  He  would  have  specially 
appreciated  the  apology  for  the  length 
of  the  sixteenth  Letter  on  the  ground 
that  Pascal  had  not  time  to  make  it 
shorter.  Halifax  aimed  always  at 
terseness,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
achieve  it.  "Ill  arguments,  being  sec- 
onded by  good  armies,  carry  such  a 
power  with  them  that  naked  sense  is 
a  very  unequal  adversary."  A  prize 
of  some  value  might  safely  be  offered 
for  a  condensation  of  that  sentence. 

If  some  of  Halifax's  sentences  ap- 
pear to  be  long,  it  is  because,  like  most 
writers  of  his  time,  he  was  careless 
of  punctuation,  and  used  commas  in- 
discriminately with  full-stops.  A 
more  interesting  peculiarity  is  his  em- 
ployment of  the  old  biblical  form  in 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  pres- 
ent tense,  which  in  his  time  was  al- 
most obsolete.  I  have  not  attempted 
in  my  quotations  to  preserve  his  an- 
tiquated and  rather  uncertain  spelling. 
He  had  no  mind  for  trifles.  One  of  the 
few  things  which  really  moved  his  in- 
dignation was  the  recklessness  of  those 
who,  in  foreign  policy,  trusted  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  "not  considering 
that  fortune  is  wisdom's  creature,  and 
that  God  Almighty  loves  to  be  on  the 
wisest,  as  well  as  on  the  strongest, 
side." 

The  "Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent"  is 
specially  addressed  to  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  is  an  attempt  to  dis- 
suade   them    from    acting    with    the 
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Church  of  Rome  against  the  Church  of 
England.  The  offer  of  James  was 
plausible,  and  if  it  had  come  from  an 
honest  man  it  might  have  been  accept- 
ed. "You,"  he  said  in  substance  to 
the  Non-conformists,  "suffer  from  the 
same  disabilities  as  the  members  of 
my  own  Church.  The  Test  Acts  are 
•directed  against  you  and  us  alike. 
Support  me  in  dispensing  Catholics 
from  them,  and  you  shall  also  be  dis- 
pensed yourselves."  Lord  Halifax 
could  not  very  well  take  the  line  that 
the  King  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Nor, 
indeed,  were  particular  and  personal 
arguments  suited  to  the  temper  of  his 
mind.  The  "fineness  of  speculative 
thought"  was  his  master  passion,  and, 
though  he  lamented  that  politics  were 
too  rough  for  it,  he  loved  to  refine 
them  by  means  of  it  whenever  he 
could.  Yet  the  "Anatomy  of  an  Equiv- 
alent" is  not  altogether  abstract. 
There  are  other  ways  of  indicating 
people  besides  their  names.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  passage: 

If  men  have  contrarieties  in  their 
w^ay  of  living  not  to  be  reconciled; 
as  if  they  should  pretend  infinite  zeal 
for  liberty,  and  at  that  time  be  in 
great  favor  and  employed  by  those  who 
will  not  endure  it.  If  they  are  affect- 
edly singular,  and  conform  to  the  gen- 
erality of  the  world  in  nothing  but  in 
playing  the  knave.  If  demonstration 
is  a  familiar  word  with  them,  most 
especially  when  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible. 


courtier  was  not  altogether  consistent 
with  his  religious  belief.  His  defence 
was  that  he  used  his  influence  with  the 
King  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  relig- 
ion. If  the  King's  religion  was  a  cruel 
superstition— if  his  heart,  as  Marlbor- 
ough said,  was  harder  than  the  chim- 
neypieces  at  Whitehall— so  much  the 
more  did  one  need  softening  and  the 
other  enlightening.  Macaulay  denoun- 
ces Penn  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  time- 
server.  That  Macaulay,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  detested  Quakers  is,  I 
think,  abundantly  clear.  Like  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  never  loses  an  opportunity 
of  sneering  at  them.  To  have  dealings 
with  James  the  Second,  and  not  to  be 
the  worse  for  them,  required  a  stronger 
man  than  Penn.  It  is  less  likely  that 
he  consciously  deceived  others  than 
that  he  unconsciously  deceived  himself. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
estimate  of  Halifax  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  estimate  of  Macaulay. 
As  a  political  philosopher,  Halifax 
stands  a  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
his  contemporaries  except  Locke.  He 
saw  through  forms  to  substance.  He 
perceived  the  essential  realities  which 
the  outward  trappings  of  constitutional 
government  conceal  from  ordinary 
politicians.  In  this  very  treatise,  which 
was  on  the  face  of  it  a  pamphlet  dis- 
cussing a  question  of  the  hour,  he  finds 
space  for  an  analysis  of  sovereignty 
which  an-ticipates  the  rather  preten- 
tious work  of  John  Austin: 


I  do  not  know  that  Halifax  anywhere 
mentions  William  Penn;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  this  description 
is  meant  for  him.  Of  all  the  agents 
whom  James  could  have  chosen  for  his 
purpose,  Penn  was  probably  the  best. 
Although  he  was  not  at  that  time  re- 
garded as  a  saint,  and  had  not  yet  be- 
come the  eponymous  hero  of  a  great 
Christian  community,  his  talents  were 
conspicuous,  and  his  character  stood 
high.    He  was  a  courtier,  and  to  be  a 


There  can  be  no  government  with- 
out a  supreme  power.  That  power  is 
not  always  in  the  same  hands,  it  is  in 
different  shapes  and  dresses,  but  still, 
wherever  it  is  lodged,  it  must  be  un- 
limited. It  hath  a  jurisdiction  over 
everything  else,  but  it  cannot  have  it 
above  itself.  Supreme  power  can  no 
more  be  limited  than  infinity  can  be 
measured;  because  it  ceases  to  be  the 
thing;  its  very  being  is  dissolved 
when  any  bounds  can  be  put  to  it. 

The    argument    is    that    the    power 
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\rhich  dispenses  can  revoke  the  dispen- 
sation, and  cannot  be  controlled  by  any 
promise  for  the  future.  But  it  is 
characteristic  of  Halifax  that  he  es- 
capes from  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  case  into  a  disquisition  upon  the 
nature  of  power.  In  his  capacious  in- 
tellect things  assume  their  true  propor- 
tions. If  he  was  not— for  no  man  can 
be— a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  ex- 
istence, like  the  ideal  philosopher  in  the 
"Republic"  he  at  least  looked  beyond 
the  controversies  of  his  time  to  the  cen- 
tral truths  by  which  all  controversies 
must  in  the  long  run  be  decided. 

Halifax  would  not  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  fantastic  though  conven- 
ient theory  of  the  Social  Contract.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  Dissenters  that  a 
contract  was  worthless  unless  one 
party  could  enforce  it  against  the  other. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  contracts 
which  the  law  will  not  compel  men  to 
discharge,  such  as  bets  under  the  law 
of  England.  But  the  payment  of  bets 
is  secured  by  social  usage  and  public 
opinion  not  less  effectively  than  if  it 
were  secured  by  law.  The  Stuarts  re- 
quired a  revolution  to  make  them  keep 
their  word,  and  for  revolutions  Hali- 
fax had  as  strong  a  dislike  as  Pym. 
"That  cannot  be  called  good  payment,"' 
he  tells  the  Non-conformists,"  "which 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  due  may  not 
receive  ^vith  ease  and  safety.  It  was  a 
king's  brother  of  England  who  refused 
to  lend  the  Pope  money,  for  this  reason 
—that  he  would  never  take  the  bond  of 
one  upon  whom  he  could  not  distrain." 
A  curious  inversion  of  this  argument 
may  be  found  in  the  Irish  politics  of 
the  expiring  century.  John  Mitchel 
the  Repealer  received  some  support  in 
"loyal  Ulster"  because  of  his  advanced 
views  on  agrarian  reform.  In  the 
course  of  a  speech  on  the  land  laws  he 
adroitly  introduced  an  attack  upon  the 
Union.  He  was  met  with  cries  of  "To 
Hell  with  the  Pope!"  "Gentlemen,"  said 
Mitchel.    "I  am  a  Protestant,  like  your- 


selves, and  I  have  no  more  love  for  the 
Pope  than  you.  But  there  is  one  thing 
his  Holiness  cannot  do :  he  cannot  issue 
a  writ  of  ejectment  in  the  county  of 
Antrim."  Halifax,  though  suspected  of 
lukewarmness  by  zealots  and  accused 
of  heresy  by  the  orthodox,  was  a  true 
Protestant,  if  ever  there  had  been  one, 
and  he  gained  the  ear  of  the  Dissenters. 
They  had  good  reason  to  distrust  the 
King.  But  Penn  might  have  won  them 
over,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  incom- 
parable tracts  of  the  witty  and  persua- 
sive Marquis.  There  is  no  man,  save 
William  of  Orange  himself,  to  whom 
the  people  of  England  are  more  in- 
debted for  their  freedom.  Even  now, 
when  two  hundred  years  of  parliamen- 
tary government  have  obliterated  the 
memory,  and  almost  removed  the  mean- 
ing, of  despotism  from  the  minds  of 
Englishmen,  the  closing  words  of  the 
"Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent"  make  the 
great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury seem  as  vivid  as  the  events  of 
yesterday. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down 
my  thoughts  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain 
and  the  due  circumstances  belonging 
to  an  equivalent,  and  will  now  con- 
clude with  this  short  word.  When 
distrusting  may  be  the  cause  of  pro- 
voking anger,  and  trusting  may  be  the 
cause  of  bringing  ruin,  the  choice  is 
too  easy  to  need  the  being  explained. 

It  is  no  wonder,  as  M^caulay  says, 
that  Halifax  should  be  the  special  fa- 
vorite of  historians.  He  has  saved 
them  so  much  trouble.  He  has  antic- 
ipated their  verdict,  and  told  them 
what  to  think.  There  is  something  al- 
most uncanny,  and  suggestive  of  the 
second  sight,  in  the  dispassionate 
judgment  which  was  formed  by  a  civil 
war  and  stood  the  test  of  a  revolution. 
"The  Constitution  of  England,"  says  he 
in  the  days  of  James  and  Jeffries,  "is 
too  valuable  a  thing  to  be  ventured  up- 
on a  compliment."  The  sentence  is 
from  the  "Letter  to  a  Dissenter  on  the 
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Gracious  Declaration  of  Indulgence." 
No  man  hated  religious  persecution 
more  than  Halifax.  He  hated  all  per- 
secution. There  was  neither  malice 
nor  resentment  in  his  nature.  But  he 
saw  that  there  could  be  no  liberty  with- 
out law,  and  that  the  Test  Acts  were  a 
smaller  evil  than  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Crown.  If  the  King  could  abro- 
gate a  bad  Act  he  could  abrogate  a 
good  one,  and  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land would  be,  like  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  a  machine  for  the  registration  of 
the  royal  will.  This  "Letter  to  a  Dis- 
senter" is  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
other  treatise  with  the  same  name, 
which  was  despatched  from  The  Hague 
and  signed  "T.  W."  These  initials, 
which  probably  stood  for  "The  Writer," 
were  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  an 
inversion  of  Sir  William  Temple's.  But 
the  style  is  the  style  of  Halifax,  and 
therefore  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  Temple.  It  contains,  moreover,  an 
allusion  to  Penn  which  stamps  it  with 
the  same  authorship  as  the  "Anatomy 
of  an  Equivalent."  Penn  must  have 
had  a  peculiarly  irritating  effect  upon 
Halifax,  who  becomes  almost  bitter  in 
writing  of  him.  Yet  how  delicious  the 
irony  is! 

The  Quakers,  from  being  declared  by 
the  Papists  not  to  be  Christians,  are 
now  made  favorites,  and  taken  into 
their  particular  protection;  they  are 
on  a  sudden  grown  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  the  kingdom  in  good 
breeding,  and  give  thanks  with  the 
best  grace,  in  double  refined  language. 
So  that  I  should  not  wonder,  though  a 
man  of  that  persuasion,  in  spite  of  his 
hat,  should  be  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies. 


and  accused  the  Catholics  of  tampering 
with  the  most  sacred  of  all  truths. 

Want  of  space  prevents  any  refer- 
ence to  the  "Cautions  for  the  Choice  of 
Members  to  Serve  in  Parliament,"  writ- 
ten in  the  last  year,  almost  the  last 
month,  of  his  life,  to  the  "Rough  Draft 
of  a  New  Model  at  Sea,"  or  to  the 
"Maxims  of  State." 

Something  must,  however,  in  conclu- 
sion, be  said  of  Lord  Halifax's  "Ad- 
vice to  a  Daughter."  The  daughter 
married  the  third  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
politeness  of  his  son.  The  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Even  the  tact 
and  good  humor  of  Halifax  were  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  reconciliation.  But 
the  advice  was  excellent,  whatever  the 
results  may  have  been.  Halifax  was 
a  devoted  father,  and  this  letter  is 
composed  in  his  most  serious  vein. 
Sometimes  his  cynical  wit  breaks  out, 
as  when  he  says  that  though  drunk- 
enness may  be  an  odious  vice,  a  drunk- 
en husband  is  easier  to  manage  than 
a  sober  one.  But  far  more  often  he 
writes  with  grave  dignity,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  thoroughly  characteris- 
tic in  its  combination  of  reverence  and 
good  sense: 

Take  heed  of  running  into  that  com- 
mon error  of  applying  Grod's  judg- 
ments upon  particular  occasions.  Our 
weights  and  measures  are  not  com- 
petent to  make  the  distribution  either 
of  His  mercy  or  of  His  justice.  He 
hath  thrown  a  veil  over  these  things, 
which  makes  it  not  only  an  imperti- 
nence, but  a  kind  of  sacrilege  for  us  to 
give  sentence  in  them  without  His 
commission. 


This  is  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  sat- 
ire; Lord  Halifax  must  have  had  the 
picture  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote.  "In 
spite  of  his  hat"  is  a  perfect  touch, 
given  with  inimitable  skill.  The  effect 
is  deadly.  There  is  so  much  insinuated, 
so  little  said.  An  inferior  artist  would 
have  denounced  Penn  as  a  hypocrite. 


One  thinks  of  the  tower  of  Siloam. 
But  how  few  people  do!  Halifax  knew, 
as  well  as  any  man,  what  the  material 
advantages  of  this  world  were  worth. 
He  enjoyed  them  all  his  life.  He  was 
very  desirous  that  his  children  should 
have  them  after  his  death.  No  man  was 
less  like  a  morbid  recluse,  and  what  he 
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says  of  money  may  be  trusted.  Wliat 
does  he  say  of  it?  "If  it  was  well  ex- 
amined, there  is  more  money  given  to 
be  laughed  at  than  for  any  one  thing 
in  the  world,  though  the  purchasers  do 
not  thinlv  so."  There  is  more  depth  and 
meaning  in  that  closely  packed  apo- 
thegm than  in  Juvenal's  trite  and  ob- 
vious tag  about  the  ridiculousness  of 
poverty.  Poverty  excites  the  mirth 
only  of  those  who  have  no  sense  of  hu- 
mor. But  misapplied  wealth— and  most 
wealth  is  misapplied— has  furnished 
the  satirists  of  all  ages  with  a  practi- 
cally inexhaustible  theme.  And  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  "the  purchasers  do 
not  think  so."  They  never  did:  they 
never  will.  Halifax  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  be  poor.  His  life  was  passed 
in  aflfluence,  and  much  of  it  in  splen- 
dor. But  his  intellect  w^as  quite  un- 
tainted by  vulgarity  or  prejudice.  If 
he  had  been  a  country  parson,  and  his 
daughter  had  been  engaged  to  the 
curate,  he  could  not  have  given  her  bet- 
ter counsel  about  economy. 

The  word  necessary  is  miserably  ap- 
plied; it  disordereth  families,  and 
overtumeth  Governments,  by  being  so 
abused.  Remember  that  children  and 
fools  want  everything  because  they 
want  wit  to  distinguish;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  stronger  evidence  of  a 
crazy  understanding  than  the  making 
too  large  a  catalogue  of  things  neces- 
sary, when  in  truth  there  are  so  very 
few  things  that  have  a  right  to  be 
placed  in  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  social  satire  in 
this  letter  for  those  who  relish  it.  I 
f^el  for  my  part,  that  though  it  is  ad- 
mirably done,  it  is  too  easy  for  Lord 
Halifax,  too  much  within  the  range  of 
inferior  minds:  "Vanity  maketh  a  wo- 
man tainted  with  it  so  top  full  of  her- 
self that  she  spilleth  it  upon  the  com- 
pany." The  image  is  droll  enough,  but 
Halifax  was  capable  of  better  things. 
As  he  warms  to  his  subject,  and  be- 
comes fascinated  with  his  own  idea  of 
the  vain  woman,  his  style    improves, 


and  the  end  of  the  description  is  per- 
fect. 

She  is  faithful  to  the  fashion,  to 
which  not  only  her  opinion,  but  her 
senses,  are  wholly  resigned:  so  obse- 
quious she  is  to  it,  that  she  would  be 
ready  to  be  reconciled  even  to  virtue 
with  all  its  faults,  if  she  had  her  danc- 
ing master's  word  that  it  was  prac- 
tised at  Court. 

Like  all  really  great  humorists,  Hal- 
ifax directed  his  humor  against  the 
follies  and  vices,  never  against  the 
virtues  and  pieties  of  mankind. 

Such,  then,  was  George,  Lord  Hali- 
fax—Constitutional Revolutionist,  Con- 
servative Republican,  pious  freethink- 
er, philosophic  politician.  No  finer  in- 
tellect was  devoted  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  service  of  the  State. 
Mentally  he  was  above  his  contempo- 
raries and  in  advance  of  his  age.  If 
his  moral  conviction  and  his  personal 
enthusiasm  had  been  on  a  level  with 
his  speculative  powers,  he  would  have 
been  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  Hi:* 
temper  was  too  critical,  his  taste  was 
too  fastidious,  his  wit  was  too  little 
under  restraint,  for  the  rough  work  of 
troubled  times.  His  attitude  toward* 
the  Revolution  resembled  the  attitude 
of  Erasmus,  a  kindred  spirit,  towards 
the  Reformation.  He  understood  both 
the  disease  and  the  remedy,  but  he 
could  not  rid  himself  of  the  fear  that 
the  remedy  might  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  "Prosperity,"  says  Bacon, 
"doth  best  discover  vice;"  and  to  the 
vices  of  prosperity  Halifax  was  piti- 
lessly severe.  He  was  no  worshipper 
of  success.  On  the  contrary,  it  moved 
his  suspicion  and  prompted  his  censure. 
He  could  no  more  live  with  a  party 
than  Burke  could  live  without  one. 
When  a  number  of  people  began  to 
shout  for  a  thing  Halifax  began  to  ask 
himself  whether  it  could  be  so  good  as 
it  seemed.  As  a  political  pamphleteer 
he  says  more  in  one  page  than  Burke 
says  in  twenty,  and  his  style,  if  less 
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gorgeous,  is  incomparably  purer.  We 
liave  no  specimens  of  his  oratory,  but 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  fear  of  all 
men  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 
Charles  the  Second,  a  thoroughly 
competent  judge,  considered  him  the 
best  talker  in  England.  As  a  writer 
he  is  usually  wise,  often  witty,  and 
never  dull.  His  own  favorite  author 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  Montaigne.  In  his 
delightful  letter  to  Mr.  Cotton,  Mon- 
taigne's translator,  he  describes  the  il- 
lustrious Frenchman  in  terms  not  inap- 
plicable to  himself: 

He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight, 
and  sheweth  by  a  generous  kind  of 
negligence  that  he  did  not  write  for 
praise,  but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true 
picture  of  himself  and  of  mankind. 
He    scorned    affected    i)eriods,    or    to 
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please  the  mistaken  reader  with  an 
empty  choice  of  words.  He  hath  no 
affectation  to  set  himself  out,  and  de- 
pendeth  wholly  upon  the  natural  force 
of  what  is  his  own,  and  the  excellent 
application  of  what  he  borroweth. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  works 
of  Halifax  without  being  struck  by  the? 
intellectual  affinity  between  him  and 
the  present  Prime  Minister.  The  aris- 
tocratic temper,  the  Conservative  in- 
stincts, the  audacious  indiscretion,  the 
irrepressible  humor,  the  contempt  for 
the  solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world,, 
even  the  epigrammatic  turn  of  the 
phrases  are  common  to  the  great  Trim- 
mer and  the  great  Unionist.  But  Lord 
Salisbury  has  outgrown  the  love  of 
minorities  which  Lord  Halifax  never 
lost. 

Herbert  PauL 


A  DREAM  OF  THE  ROSE  AND  NIGHTINGALE. 

I  dreamt  I  lay  upon  a  bed 
Of  autumn  leafage  gold  and  red. 
And  heard  the  passionate  nightingale 

Reproach  the  rose  of  June; 
Till  from  red-crimson  she  turned  pale, 
Wanner  than  when  the  weeping  moon 
Looked  down  on  dead  Bndymion. 
From  rose  to  lily  thus  she  grew. 
Till  like  her  own  sad  ghost  she  shivered  in  the  dew. 


"Ah,  foolish  one,  refrain,  refrain. 
Or  by  this  slight  thy  love  is  slain," 
My  dreaming  lips  had  surely  cried. 

But  that  the  bird,  his  mistress'  wound 
Perceiving,  such  a  magic  tide 

Of  sorrow  pours  that  from  her  swound 
She  lifts  her  head  in  dear  astound, 
And  back  from  lily  to  radiant  rose, 
Through  every  true-love  tint,  her  blushing  beauty  goes. 

The  Athenaeum.  ^^f^^^  PercCVal  OravCS. 
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THE   FLYING   DUTCHMAN.* 


On  the  older  maps  of  France  St. 
Jean-Leron  may  be  sought  in  vain,  but 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  North  Coast  of 
Brittany,  on  a  modern  map,  will  suf- 
fice to  reveal  the  name.  This  is  not 
because  the  little  fishing  hamlet  has 
newly  sprung  into  being— many  hun- 
dreds of  years  are  doubtless  inter- 
woven with  its  existence— it  is  simply 
l)ecause  it  has  but  recently  been  dis- 
covered. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  on  a  lovely 
spring  day,  a  French  marine  painter, 
whose  name  is  forgotten,  found  a  har- 
bor at  St.  Jean-Leron,  and  remained 
there  during  the  summer.  He  made 
many  studies  of  storm  and  of  calm, 
and,  his  self-imposed  exile  agreeing 
with  him,  he  came  again  the  following 
summer  with  a  group  of  associates. 
St.  Jean-Leron  was  in  its  Age  of  Inno- 
cence. For  a  mere  song  the  largest 
room  in  a  fisherman's  cabin  could  be 
secured  for  the  entire  summer.  The 
guests  shared  their  host's  fare,  with 
his  family  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the 
height  of  material  luxury  offered  was 
a  glass  of  cider  on  especially  festive 
occasions. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  St. 
Jean-Leron  suddenly  became  the  fash- 
ion. Each  year  a  larger  group  of  art- 
ists engaged  boarding  there.  Thrifty 
fishermen  began  to  enlarge  and  beau- 
tify their  cabins.  Cider  was  replaced 
by  wine  and  cognac,  and  ere  long  St. 
Jean-Leron  was  completely  trans- 
formed. Every  artist  with  the  least 
pretentions  to  talent  felt  compelled  to 
pass  the  summer  there.  The  native 
population  forsook  its  former  occupa- 
tion, for  it  had  speedily  been  learned 
that  more  could  be  earned  in  a  month 
through  the  artists  than  by  a  year's 

•  Translated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  Danish  of 
Sophua  Baudltz  by  Aubertlne  Woodward  Moore. 


fishing.  The  spirit  of  speculation  be- 
came rife.  A  variety  of  shops  sprang 
up,  one  of  them  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  sale  of  colors,  for  the  new  school 
used  a  large  proportion  of  these  to  the 
area  of  canvas  covered.  The  natives 
found  they  could  earn  money  as  mod- 
els, and  certain  individuals  figured  in 
a  countless  number  of  paintings.  The 
Parisian  public  knew  them  by  heart, 
as  well  as  every  cliff,  every  gnarled, 
knotted  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Jean- 
Leron. 

Early  each  morning  the  artists  began 
work,  opening  out  their  white  umbrel- 
las in  a  long  line  on  the  beach.  An  ob- 
server viewing  the  scene  from  a  dis- 
tance might  well  fancy  that  mushroom 
culture  was  being  prosecuted  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  golden  sand.  All  a- 
long  the  line  until  noon,  work  proceeded 
such  as  a  Frenchman  can  accomplish 
when  winning  a  name  is  concerned, 
or  adding  lustre  to  one  already  won,  and 
picture  after  picture  was  made  with 
calm  energy.  After  the  noon-day  meal, 
a  dolce  far  niente  was  indulged  in,  re- 
stricted by  individual  inclination  alone. 
Most  of  the  guests  preferred  to  recline 
on  the  parched  greensward  between  the 
two  new  eating-houses.  Here  they  en- 
joyed their  coffee,  their  cognac  and 
their  cigarettes,  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  latest  novel,  and  cast  envious 
glances  at  the  fortunate  ones  who  had 
secured  places  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  hawthorne  tree.  This  was  the  only 
tree  on  the  green,  and  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  sell  rights  to  its  shade 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor-fund.  As 
there  was  no  means  of  protecting  sub- 
scribers, the  attempt  was  abandoned, 
and  the  shade  enjoyed  by  whomever 
reached  it  first. 

Some  of  the  group  passed  the  entire 
afternoon  on  the  green,  gazing  out  at 
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sea  and  counting  the  passing  vessels. 
The  younger  and  more  active  artists 
visited  the  lighthouse  on  the  point,  or 
removing  their  shoes  and  stocliings 
waded  out  in  the  surf  to  catch  crabs. 

The  main  part  of  St.  Jean-Leron's 
summer  guests  still  continues  to  be 
artists,  but  there  are  also  other  people. 
In  the  first  place  there  were  always 
certain  professional  critics  whose  so- 
journ was  made  profitable  by  supplying 
their  newspapers  with  items  concern- 
ing the  doings  of  the  artists,  and  by 
learning  in  advance  what  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited, or  declined,  at  the  spring  salon, 
as  well  as  what  should  be  said  regard- 
ing it— a  decided  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Occasionally  there  strayed  to  St.  Jean- 
Leron  wholly  foreign  elements,  usually 
swayed  by  a  curiosity  to  behold  the 
spot  that  had  become  the  centre  of  the 
country's  art.  Among  the  guests,  a  few 
seasons  ago,  came  Mr.  Pott,  a  wealthy 
English  brewer,  with  his  only  daughter, 
Miss  Arabella,  a  blonde  Anglo-Saxon 
beauty,  thoroughly  lady-like,  and  very 
romantic.  They  had  been  making  "the 
grand  tour,"  and  Miss  Arabella,  being 
an  art  enthusiast,  whose  own  fair  hand 
had  filled  five  sketch-books  with  water- 
colors,  had  induced  her  father  to  pass  a 
m'onth  at  St.  Jean-Leron  that  she  might 
cultivate  her  talent  under  the  guidance 
of  the  greatest  master  whose  services 
could  be  secured. 

M.  Vivace,  the  critic,  who  regards 
himself  a  sort  of  Providence  for  stran- 
gers, had  at  once  taken  charge  of  the 
English  father  and  daughter.  He  rec- 
ommended for  Miss  Arabella,  M.  Bon- 
ton,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  impres- 
sionists, an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, etc.,  etc.  For  two  guineas  a  lession 
Miss  Arabella  was  now  enabled  to  cul- 
tivate her  talent.  M.  Bonton  strove  to 
initiate  her  in  the  difficult  art  of  apply- 
ing violet  and  red  where  green  was  to 
be  represented,  and  vioe  versa.  The 
principle  seemed  rather  singular  to  her 
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in  the  beginning,  but  she  was  so  in- 
defatigable in  her^ efforts  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  some  highly  orig* 
inal  pictures  of  whose  merits  she  enter- 
tained a  modest  doubt.  Her  achieve- 
ments were  loudly  praised  both  by  her 
master  and  by  M.  Vivace. 

"It  is  most  excellent!"  said  the  latter 
one  day  of  a  sketch  of  hers  supposed  to 
represent  the  sun  rising  above  the  Bay, 
but  which  with  equal  propriety  might 
have  passed  for  a  field  of  ripe  grain. 
"Are  you  not  pleased  with  it,  Mr. 
Pott?" 

Mr.  Pott,  who  was  greatly  bored  by 
his  soj'ourn  at  St.  Jean-Leron  and  who, 
being  a  zealous  Tory,  looked  askance  at 
all  Repubhcan  Frenchmen,  replied  that 
he  did  not  consider  himself  a  judge. 

"I  am  old-fashioned,"  he  added, 
"I  am  best  pleased  when  I  can  see 
what  a  picture  is  meant  to  represent." 

"ImMcile!''  muttered  M.  Bonton,  who 
was  present. 

"That  means  idiot,"  explained  the 
obliging  M.  Vivace,  "but  you  must  not 
be  vexed  by  it.  M.  Bonton  does  not  in- 
tend any  offence.  Besides,  you  know 
great  artists  must  be  allowed  freedom 
of  speech." 

Mr.  Pott  turned  on  his  heel  and  nev- 
er again  permitted  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  any  discussion  of  art-themes. 

Some  days  later  the  diligence  brought 
the  great  M.  Bonton  a  new  pupil.  It 
was  a  young  painter  from  Holland, 
Adriaen  Van  Bourgh,  one  of  those 
people  who  unite  with  small  talent  in- 
finite love  of  art  and  profound  rever- 
ence for  its  demands.  Not  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  succeed  to  his  satis- 
faction at  home,  and  having  indepen- 
dent means,  he  had  resolved  to  seek  in- 
struction of  one  of  the  art  leaders  at 
St.  Jean-Leron.  M.  Vivace  promptly 
took  Van  Bourgh  also  under  his  wing. 

"You  did  well  to  come  here,"  said  the 
invincible  critic.  "Whoever  expects  to 
be  anything  must  go  to  France  for  in- 
struction.    Come  with  me,  my  young 
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friend,  and  let  me  present  you  to  Bon- 
ton  and  the  rest.  First  we  will  have 
breakfast." 

M.  Vivace  and  his  companion  took 
their  seats  at  a  table  in  the  chief  dining 
hall.  There  sat  the  celebrities  whose 
names  were  so  familiar  to  Van  Bourgh. 
The  sight  was  an  imposing  one  to  the 
young  stranger.  So  eager  and  loud- 
voiced  was  the  conversation  that  he 
alone  could  hear  the  whispered  com- 
ments of  the  critic. 

"The  heavily-built  man  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  opposite  table  is  Letort  the 
storm  painter." 

"I  thought  he  was  a  marine  painter," 
said  Van  Bourgh. 

"True,  he  may  be  called  so,  but  he 
only  paints  storms  at  sea,  or  gales  on 
the  coast.  In  our  day  every  one  who 
would  amount  to  anything  must  be  a 
specialist.  What  specialty  do  you 
think  of  choosing,  M.  Van  Bourgh? 
Perhaps  you  have  not  decided  yet.  Ah. 
well,  Bonton  will  advise  you.  But  to 
return  to  Letort,  it  is  he  who  always 
paints  violet.  The  ignorant  masses 
ascribe  it  to  some  irregularity  of  vision, 
but,  as  I  demonstrated  in  an  article 
last  year,  it  is  his  unusually  keen  vision 
that  enables  him  to  discern  the  violet 
hue  embracing  all  existence,  which  the 
rest  of  us  fail  to  detect. 

"The  man  to  the  right  of  Letort  is 
Choiseul  the  pestilence  painter.  He 
has  painted  the  cholera  in  India  and 
the  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans.  He 
reached  Siberia  too  late  for  the  plague. 
It  was  most  unfortunate.  The  next 
three  on  the  same  side  are  Villeroi, 
Chalet  and  Gobert.  They  paint  each 
other,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
in  their  studios,  sitting  rooms  or  sleep- 
ing apartments.  The  public  can  watch 
the  growth  of  each  family,  with  all 
changes  in  household  furniture.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting. 

"Two  places  beyond  them  sits  Ma- 
demoiselle Garbonne  the  great  colbrist. 
It  was  she  who  thought  of  reproducing 


the  changing  hues  of  dead  fish.  She 
has  pursued  her  studies  in  this  line  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  fairly  revels  in 
the  various  tints  of  fish  in  all  stages  of 
decay.  Last  year  she  paid  a  fabulous 
price  for  the  body  of  a  drowned  sailor, 
and  made  a  study  of  it.  You  should 
have  seen  her  coloring.  It  was  grand, 
I  can  assure  you. 

'That  is  Chot  sitting  opposite  her. 
He  paints  only  single  nude  female  fig- 
ures, but  his  marvellous  inventive  fac- 
ulty enables  him  to  vary  the  designa- 
tions of  his  pictures.  He  calls  them 
now  Truth,  now^  Sappho,  now  Ghloris, 
and  two  years  ago  a  genial  fancy 
impelled  him  to  enter  one  of  his 
paintings  in  the  catalogue  simply  as 
NndiU.  It  took  immensely.  Un- 
luckily there  is  but  one  attractive  fe- 
male model  in  St.  Jean-Leron.  Little 
Angele  and  her  charms  can  be  recog- 
nized at  quite  a  distance. 

"The  man  with  long  hair  is  Valen- 
court.  He  is  renowned  for  his  mellow 
style.  He  places  such  a  mass  of  paint 
on  his  canvas  that  he  is  said  to  model 
in  colors.  Next  to  him  we  have— but 
we  must  leave  the  rest  for  another 
time.  They  are  rising  from  the  table, 
we  must  seek  Bonton." 

At  the  request  of  the  master  Van 
Bourgh  produced  his  studies,  but  after 
a  hasty  survey  M.  Bonton  declared 
that  although  they  might  have  passed 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  worthless 
now. 

"You  must  begin  at  the  beginning,., 
my  young  friend,"  quoth  he,  "but  do 
not  lose  courage.  If  you  work  energeti- 
cally, and  learn  to  see  things  as  they 
actually  appear,  all  will  come  right  in 
time." 

Strangely  enough,  it  seemed  to  Van 
Bourgh  that  whatever  his  sketches 
might  lack  they  gave  a  better  idea  of 
nature  than  many  of  the  works  of 
celebrated  artists.  In  all  modesty  he 
indicated  as  much  to  Bonton  one  day. 
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saying  lie  tliought  it  must  be  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  modern  school  not  to  depict 
a  landscape  as  it  looked;  but  his  teach- 
er assured  him  that  he  was  still  in  the 
bonds  of  a  narmw-minded  past  from 
which  he  must  free  himself. 

"The  multitude  must  be  educated  to 
more  correct  vision,"  said  he.  "We 
artists  see  aright— there  can  be  no 
question  of  that." 

Van  Bourgh  was  silent,  but  not  be- 
cause he  was  convinced.  The  master's 
authority  overpowered  him,  and  he  had 
resolved  to  persevere,  in  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring some  of  the  technic  for  which 
M.  Bonton  was  universally  admired. 

Those  with  whom  Van  Bourgh  felt 
most  at  ease  were  Miss  Arabella  Pott 
and  her  father.  He  silently  admired 
her,  not  as  an  artist  but  as  a  woman. 
She  had  from  the  first  discovered  that 
there  was  something  extremely  at- 
tractive about  the  young  Hollander's 
melancholy  expression,  and  also  that 
there  was  "something"  about  his  pict- 
ures. Mr.  Pott,  as  well,  liked  Van 
Bourgh;  partly  for  the  negative  reason 
that  he  was  not  a  Frenchman,  partly 
because  his  daughter  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  him.  As  a  rule,  the  three  sailed  out 
to  sea  of  an  afternoon,  or  made  trips  to 
the  lighthouse  and  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  chapel  beyond  the  Bay. 

Meanwhile,  Van  Bourgh  became 
daily  more  reserved  and  melancholy. 
Bonton  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  all 
inquiries  regarding  the  young  Holland- 
er's future.  As  a  result,  M.  Vivace  re- 
moved his  protecting  hand  from  his 
proUg6,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  too, 
when  similar  questions  were  addressed 
to  him. 

At  breakfast  one  day  conversation 
turned  on  the  Old  and  the  New  in  art. 
One  of  the  artists  remarked  that  it  was 
incomprehensible  to  him  how  any  one 
could  care  for  the  dingy,  time-stained 
paintings  in  our  museums.  Another 
artist  agreed  with  him  in  the  main 
essentials,  but  admitted  that  the  dden- 


time  artists  might  have  attained  great 
prfoficiency  had  they  only  learned  to 
paint  respectably.  As  it  was,  he  said, 
their  works,  although  horribly  crude, 
had  a  certain  historic  interest. 

Van  Bourgh  flushed,  then  grew  death- 
ly pale.  After  brief  consideration,  he 
said,  in  loud,  clear  tones: 

"Permit  me  one  question,  gentlemen. 
Is  it  your  honest  opiniion  that  the  Im- 
pressionist school  has  reached  loftier 
heights  than  were  attained  by  my  dis- 
tinguished countrymen  in.  their  day? 
Do  you  not  think  their  pictures  reveal 
a  more  wholesome  understanding  of 
nature,  and  a  greater  love  for  it  and  for 
art?" 

"Love  and  understanding!"  cried  a 
daring  artist.  "That  sounds  like  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; but  we  do  not  make  pictures  to- 
day according  to  Old  Testament 
ideals." 

"Allow  me  to  formulate  my  question 
again.  Which  do  you  believe  ranks  the 
higher,  the  old  Dutch,  or  the  new 
school?"  cried  the  young  Hollander. 

"Only  a  child  could  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion!" exclaimed  M.  Vivace.  "If  Ruis- 
dael,  Everdingen,  Van  de  Velde,  Dub- 
bels,  and  whatever  you  may  call  these 
Dutchmen  with  barbarous  names, 
should  appear  and  demand  places  for 
their  pictures  they  would  be  refused— 
that  is,  if  their  names  were  unknown. 
A  name  can  open  any  door." 

The  last  sentence  met  with  the 
marked  approval  of  some  young  artists 
whose  work  had  been  rejected.  Van 
Bourgh,  on  the  contrary,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  struck  a  violent  blow  on  the  table, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  thrilling  with  the 
savage  pathos  of  long-suppressed  bit- 
terness: 

"I,  with  my  profound  love  of  art  and 
limited  ability,  have  been  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  what  I  lacked  could  be 
acquired,  and  that  those  who  desired  to 
pursue  art  seriously  should  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  St.  Jean-Leron.    I  am  now 
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convinced  of  my  error.  What  I  lack  is 
the  main  essential,  and  the  hungry  who 
come  here  seeking  bread  are  offered  a 
stone.  In  the  place  of  true  art  you  setup 
sham  technic,  you  know  nothing  of  the 
spirit  which  giveth  life.  Yet  you  think 
you  have  advanced  beyond  artists  of 
the  older  school.  Heaven  help  you,  if 
a  Ruisdael,  or  a  Willem  Van  de  Velde 
should  arise  from  the  grave  and  paint 
a  picture  to  be  hung  in  the  midst  of 
yours.  No  one  would  look  at  your 
pictures  in  the  presence  of  such  a  mod- 
el. Do  you  think  your  paintings  will 
hang  in  museums  a  hundred  years 
hence?  No;  they  will  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion with  other  rubbish.  The  only 
thing  about  them  that  may  possibly  re- 
tain any  value  is  their  handsome 
frames." 

Van  Bourgh  resumed  his  seat  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  both  relieved 
and  astonished  that  he  had  at  length 
found  utterance  for  what  had  long  lain 
heavily  on  his  heart.  Miss  Arabella 
gave  him  a  look  of  shy  admiration. 

A  painful  pause  ensued. 

M.  Vivace,  whose  business  it  was  to 
defend  the  new  school,  finally  broke  the 
silence  by  asking  Van  Bourgh  if  he 
knew  that  his  remarks  were  an  "in- 
famy" against  the  French  artist  com- 
munity.—No,  Van  Bourgh  had  certainly 
not  so  intended  it— Yes,  but  it  was,  nev- 
ertheless. M.  Vivace  felt  compelled  to 
ask  M.  Van  Bourgh  to  take  back  his 
words.— That  he  could  not  do,  for  he 
had  meant  all  he  had  said.— Then  M. 
Van  Bourgh  must  pardon  M.  Vivace  if 
in  the  course  of  the  day  a  couple  of 
friends  should  wait  on  him. 

"I  shall  be  at  home  during  the  entire 
day,"  replied  Van  Bourgh,  and  left  the 
table. 

The  next  morning  early  the  duel  took 
place,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lighthouse. 
Small  swords  were  the  weapons  chosen. 
Mr.  Pott  had  promptly  offered  his  ser- 
vices as  Van  Bourgh' s  second,  and  M. 
Bonton,   who    was  good  nature  itself, 


overlooking  his  pupil's  ingratitude,  had 
offered  himself  likewise. 

The  Hollander,  who  lacked  the  prac- 
tice of  his  French  opponent,  received  a 
serious  chest  wound  in  the  first  round, 
and  the  accompanying  surgeon  had  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  town,  where  there  was  an  excel- 
lent hospital.  An  ambulance  was  sum- 
moned, and  M.  Van  Bourgh  was  borne 
away,  suffering  greatly  and  apparently 
delirious.  As  he  was  driven  away,  he 
made  a  menacing  gesture  toward  St. 
.Tean-Leron,  muttering  something  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  himself  too  insig- 
nificant to  pursue  the  fight,  but  there 
would  be  sport  indeed  if  one  of  the 
great  Ones  should  appear.  There  was 
of  course  no  sense  in  what  he  said. 

The  greatest  sensation  connected 
with  Van  Bourgh' s  removal  to  the  hos- 
pital arose  from  the  fact  that  Miss 
Arabella  Pott,  braving  public  opinion, 
followed  the  wounded  man,  in  company 
with  her  father,  and  established  herself 
as  his  nurse. 

"He  is  a  stranger,  and  we  are  stran- 
gers," said  she,  with  that  quiet  decision 
of  hers  so  much  admired  by  her  father. 
"It  is  but  just  that  we  should  help  each 
other,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  hero 
who  has  fallen  for  his  honest  convic- 
tions." 

M.  Vivace  remained  the  hero  of  the 
day.  The  duel  was  his  twenty-first,  and 
all  St.  Jean-Leron  united  in  the  opinion 
that  he  had  avenged  his  country's 
h'onor  and  the  dignity  of  the  Impres- 
sionists. The  day  was  commemorated 
by  a  champagne  dinner,  but  while  the 
company  still  lingered  over  the  coffee, 
the  storm  that  had  been  gathering  in 
the  forenoon  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  every  one  was  drawn  to  the 
beach.  Letort,  the  storm  painter, 
reached  there  first,  and  directly  after 
him  Mademoiselle  Garbonne. 

"A  confounded  fine  nose  that  lady 
has!"  remarked  M.  Vivace.  "She  scents 
a  dead  body  far  in  advance  of  its  ap- 
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pearance.  No  doubt  this  gale  will 
drive  to  land  a  variety  of  decayed 
^rutti  di  mare.'' 

Finding  shelter  beneath  some  over- 
hanging cliffs,  the  group  watched  the 
waves  lashing  the  rocks  and  counted 
the  sails  in  the  horizon.  As  the  dusk 
approached  some  one  proposed  going 
home,  and  most  of  the  company  were 
about  to  heed  the  suggestion  when  M. 
Vivace  exclaimed: 

"See  yonder  brig,  or  whatever  the 
vessel  may  be  I  It  is  steering  directly 
this  way." 

"What,  in  among  the  rocks?  Then  it 
is  lost." 

"How  strange  it  looks." 

"It  is  the  Flying  Dutchman." 

"Beware,  Vivace!  It  comes  to  call 
you  to  account." 

Thus  the  merry  sallies  flew  to  and 
fro.  Finally  one  of  the  older  marine 
painters,  who  knew  more  about  hulk 
and  rigging  than  the  rest,  said: 

"The  sails  are  more  like  those  of 
Tromp  and  Ruyter  than  anything  I 
have  ever  seen.  To  be  sure,  it  is  grow- 
ing so  dark  I  can  scarcely  see,  and  I 
must  be  mistaken." 

The  vessel  steered  directly  toward 
the  coast,  and  while  the  watchers 
breathlessly  awaited  the  moment  that 
would  see  it  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  blind  skerry  beyond  the  lighthouse, 
it  was  suddenly  cast  back  by  the  wind. 
Directly  it  was  seen  to  put  out  a  boat. 
Dark  though  it  was  growing,  the  large 
vessel  could  still  be  discerned  like  a 
black  speck  raised  aloft  on  the  white- 
crested  waves  for  an  instant,  only  to 
disappear  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  As 
the  boat  drew  nearer  a  large,  heavily- 
built  man  was  discovered  at  the  helm, 
calmly  and  securely  guiding  it  to  the 
harbor  where  the  lighthouse  keeper's 
wherry  lay.  A  moment  later  the  boat 
was  putting  out  to  sea  again  without 
the  steersman.  With  apparently  super- 
human strength  it  was  rowed  through 
the  breakers,   against  wind  and  tide, 


and  happily  reached  the  brig,  which  had 
again  become  visible.  Anchor  was 
weighed,  sails  unfurled,  and  in  a  trice 
the  apparition  had  disappeared. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  go  home,"  said 
Letort  "The  Evil  One  has  the  Flying 
Dutchman  in  his  clutches." 

The  next  morning  M.  Vivace  found  a 
stranger  sitting  alone  at  the  breakfast 
table,  sipping  a  glass  of  bock.  He  was 
so  distinguished-looking  that  even  M. 
vivace  hesitated  about  approaching 
him.  As  the  eminent  critic  observed 
later,  he  had  the  appearance  of  one 
who  had  dropped  down  from  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Still  one  is  a  journal- 
ist, or  one  is  not,  thought  M.  Vivace, 
and  politely  accosting  the  stranger,  he 
began: 

"I  do  not  remember—" 

"Nor  do  I!"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"No,  we  have  not  met.  Permit  me  to 
present  myself.    I  am—" 

Here  followed  a  brief  self -character- 
ization which  did  not  place  M.  Vivace 
in  the  worst  possible  light. 

"My  name  is  Willem  Van  de  Vrede," 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head. 

"Ah,  a  Hollander." 

"Yes." 

"We  had  a  countryman  of  yours  here 
recently,  a  marine  painter." 

"That  is  what  I  am." 

"Ah,  indeed.  You  come  too  late  to 
meet  your  young  countryman.  He  en- 
countered a  slight  mischance,  and  I 
was  the  unfortunate  cause.  I  trust  it 
will  not  mar  our  friendly  relations." 

"Not  at  all." 

"I  am  delighted  you  are  so  free  from 
prejudice,  M.  Van  de  Vrede.  May  I 
ask  when  you  arrived?" 

"Last  evening." 

"Surely  it  was  not  you  whio  was  put 
ashore  near  the  lighthouse?" 

"It  was  I." 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  was  a  most 
daring  deed." 

"I  have  been   much  at    sea,    and    I 
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greatly  prefer  sailing  to  driving." 

"That  I  can  understand.  Still  it  was 
a  daring  deed.  Allow  me  to  inquire  if 
you  have  come  to  perfect  yourself  in—" 

"Sir?" 

"That  is— I  mean— do  you  intend  to 
make  studies  here?" 

"I  do.  I  have  heard  so  much  about 
St.  Jean-Leron,  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  see  it  for  myself,  and  perhaps  paint 
something." 

"Very  flattering  to  the  place!  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  dare  offer  my  as- 
sistance, but  if  there  should  be  any- 
thing—" 

"I  shall  be  pleased  to  avail  myself  of 
your  courtesy." 

With  this  the  stranger  moved  away, 
leaving  M.  Vivace  completely  over- 
awed. He  certainly  had  heard  nothing 
of  Willem  Van  de  Vrede,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  a  man  with  so  lofty  a 
bearing  must  be  a  person  of  distinction. 
That  same  evening  he  sent  an  article  to 
his  paper  announcing  that  the  celebra- 
ted Dutch  marine  painter  would  pass 
some  time  at  St.  Jean-Leron,  and  de- 
scribing the  great  man's  personality  to- 
gether with  the  main  characteristics  of 
his  art. 

During  the  ensuing  days  M.  Vivace 
was  always  to  be  found  in  the  wake  of 
the  Dutch  artist.  He  presented  him  to 
all  the  celebrities,  emphasized  their 
specialties,  and  exhibited  their  paint- 
ings. Van  de  Vrede  accepted  every 
attention  with  a  calm,  impertur- 
bable countenance,  giving  vent  to  an 
occasional  "Hm!"  which  admitted  of 
sundry  interpretations. 

"These  Hollanders  do  not  say  much,'* 
said  M.  Vivace,  apologetically,  to  his 
countrymen,  "but  they  think  all  the 
more." 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Van  de  Vrede 
took  his  place  on  the  beach,  a  little 
apart  from  the  others,  and  began  to 
paint.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  under 
way  M.  Vivace  made  his  appearance. 
'  "Will  you  allow  me?"  he  asked. 


"Certainly,  if  you  wish,"  replied  the 
Dutch  artist,  and  the  critic  approached. 

"Ah,  this  is  highly  interesting.  You 
have  your  paints  in  skins  instead  of 
tubes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
olden  times.    How  original!" 

"I  am  accustomed  to  it,  and  what  one 
is  accustomed  to — " 

"I  understand  perfectly.  May  I  in- 
quire what  your  specialty  is?" 

"The  sea,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Yes,  I  know.  What  I  meant  was,  do 
you  paint  storm  or  calm,  the  coast  or 
the  open  sea,  vessels  in  a  gale  or—" 

"Hitherto  I  have  succeeded  with  one 
as  well  as  the  other.  At  present,  as 
you  probably  observe,  I  am  painting  a 
portion  of  the  coast,  with  the  sea  in 
gentle  motion,  precisely  as  it  has  ap- 
peared during  the  past  few  days." 

"May  I  ask  if  this  is  a  commission?" 

"It  is  not.  I  have  thought  of  exhibit- 
ing the  picture  at  next  year's  salon,  but 
as  I  cannot  well  be  in  Paris  at  the  time 
I  shall  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favor  to 
see  to  the  proper  announcements  and 
placing." 

"I  should  be  m'ost  happy,  but—" 

"Your  trouble  shall  not  be  in  vain.  I 
am  rich,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  for  you—" 

The  stranger  had  so  superior  an  air 
that  M.  Vivace  promptly  decided  that 
he  must  have  both  influence  and  the 
habit  of  using  it.  He  therefore  has- 
tened to  interpose: 

"My  dear  M.  Van  de  Vrede,  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  speak  so.  I  have  always 
been  greatly  interested  in  modern 
Dutch  art.  I  have  written  about  it, 
and  have  meant  to  lecture  on  it.  In- 
deed, to  be  frank,  I  have  already  done 
so  much  for  Holland  that  I  have  had 
reason  to  expect  some  public  recog- 
nition of  my  services.  It  is  not  that  I 
place  any  particular  value  on  being 
decorated  with  an  order— what  enlight- 
ened man  does,  in  the  present  day?— 
but  we  all  live  in  a  world  that  does 
care,  M.  Van  de  Vrede.  I  once  warmly 
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supported  a  young  German  artist,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Gerolstein  honored 
me  with  a  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
•violet  leaf,  which,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  is  only  granted  for  actual 
merit.  I  place  no  great  importance  on 
the  decoratiion,  but  I  may  safely  assert 
that  the  Netherland  oak-crown  has 
often  been  given  to  people  deserving  it 
less  than  I.  If  it  be  not  too  indiscreet, 
I  should—" 

"Whatever  influence  I  possess  shall 
be  used  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage," said  the  stranger,  and  that  even- 
ing the  critic  wrote  a  long  article  on 
modem  Dutch  art. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks 
Van  de  Vrede  had  completed  his  pict- 
ure. The  few  who  saw  it  spoke  of  it 
in  terms  of  complete  indifference.  It 
was  an  ordinary  picture,  it  was  said, 
without  chic  and  without  effect.  Such 
bald  reproduction  of  nature  was  quite 
out  of  date  in  our  day. 

One  fine  day,  the  Dutch  artist  dis- 
appeared as  mysteriously  as  he  had 
come.  Before  he  left  he  had  arranged 
with  M.  Vivace  that  his  picture  was  to 
be  hung  in  the  spring,  if  possible, 
among  the  French  marines  from  St. 
Jean-Leron.  This  would  be  quite  prop- 
er, since  it  had  been  painted  there,  and 
it  would  interest  Van  de  Vrede  to  learn 
how  his  work  compared  with  the 
French. 

The  winter  came  and  went.  Thanks 
to  the  self-sacrificing  care  of  Miss  Ara- 
bella Pott,  Adriaen  Van  Bourgh  was 
wholly  restored  to  health,  and  had 
plucked  up  his  courage  to  inform  that 
young  lady  that  he  loved  her.  She  had 
replied  to  his  declaration  with  the 
blushing  confession  that  she  had  long 
cherished  similar  sentiments  for  him. 
Mr.  Pott  had  given  them  his  blessing, 
and  they  had  become  husband  and 
wife. 

M.  Vivace,  overjoyed  with  the  hope  of 
hanging  the  Netherland  oak-crown  be- 
side the  grand  ducal  violet  leaf,  had 


conscientiously  fulfilled  his  obligations 
to  Willem  Van  de  Vrede,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  his  express  wish,  the  Dutch 
painting  was  hung  among  the  St  Jean- 
Leron  marines. 

Poor  M.  Vivace!  He  was  doomed 
to  pay  dearly  for  this.  Was  it  witch- 
craft, or  what  was  it  made  everything 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hollander's 
picture  seem  flat,  stale  and  unprofit- 
able? Was  it  mere  chance,  or  was  it 
due  to  some  mystic  appUance— a  var- 
nish, perchance,  whose  preparation  was 
a  secret— that  all  the  light  seemed  to 
centre  on  the  stranger's  painting,  while 
everything  about  it  seemed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  How  could  the  phenom- 
enon be  explained  that  this  quiet 
picture,  with  its  unpretending  motive, 
possessed  the  power  of  drawing  all  eyes 
to  itself?  Visitors  would  stand  in  front 
of  it,  and  say:  "How  hke  real  water! 
You  can  almost  smell  the  sea  air."  Of 
the  other  pictures  they  would  ask 
what  in  the  world  they  were  meant  to 
represent. 

A  great  commotion  arose  in  the  ranks 
of  the  artists,  and  there  was  a  unan- 
imous demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
disturbing  picture.  Not  until  this  was 
accomplished  was  peace  restored. 
Once  more  Letort's  storms  became  in- 
comparable, and  people  ceased  to  be 
scandalized  because  no  one  could  tell 
what  Bon  ton's  Sunrise  was  meant  to 
represent  by  merely  looking  at  it. 

The  artists  refused  to  believe  in  the 
innocence  of  M.  Vivace,  and  freely 
poured  on  him  the  vials  of  their  wrath. 
It  was  whispered  that  the  Dutch 
painting  which  bore  the  initials  W. 
Van  de  V.,  was  a  genuine  Willem  Van  de 
Yelde,  that  had  been  falsely  represented 
as  the  work  of  a  modem  artist.  Poor 
M.  Vivace  protested  in  vain  that  he  had 
seen  it  produced  by  a  genuine  flesh  and 
blood  Dutchman. 

He  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  art- 
criticism  and  turn  his  attention  to  the 
theatre. 
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Up  to  the  present  date  he  has  been 
unable  to  solve  the  mystery  surround- 
ing the  picture.  That  the  old  Dutch 
painter  Willem  Tan  de  Velde  actually 
came  sailing  to  St  Jean-Leron,  in  the 
"Flying  Dutchman,"  to  avenge  his 
young  countryman,  M.  Vivace,  is,  of 
course,  too  enlightened  to  suppose. 


The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is 
that  the  picture,  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  several  art  dealers,  was 
recently  sold,  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
to  the  Berlin  Museum,  where  it  is  un- 
hesitatingly exhibited  as  an  original 
Willem  Tan  de  Yelde. 


WITH  THE  CAMEL-POST  TO  DAMASCUS. 


When  I  saw  Moussa  I  understood 
what  the  American  Consul  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  a  driver's  face.  I  had 
called  on  the  Consul  a  few  days  before 
with  Khaled,  the  camel-dealer,  who 
supplies  the  Turkish  post  with  drome- 
daries for  the  journey  between  Bagh- 
dad and  Damascus.  At  the  time  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  Khaled  was 
to  accompany  me  across  the  desert;  but 
the  Consul  knew  better.  "That  is  noc 
a  driver's  face,"  he  said. 

Now  Moussa's  was  unquestionably  a 
driver's  face.  It  was  like  an  old  coffee- 
colored  parchment.  The  heavy  brow 
was  furrowed  and  pitted  with  years  of 
exposure  to  the  fiery  heat  of  August  and 
the  fierce  cold  of  January  nights  in  the 
Syrian  desert;  the  grizzled  hair  of  his 
cheeks  matted  his  face  almost  to  the 
eyes;  his  beard  might  have  been  a 
sprig  of  withered  tamarisk  bush;  his 
eyes,  neither  expectant  nor  reminiscent, 
infinitely  patient,  infinitely  resigned, 
were  cast  from  long  habit  on  the  sky- 
line. Moussa  and  the  camel  are  insep- 
arably connected  in  my  memory.  When 
I  used  to  wake  in  the  desert  from 
dreaming  of  some  English  garden  or 
crowded  city,  I  would  peer  out  of  my 
sheepskins  to  see  the  camel's  arched 
neck  framing  a  starry  ring  of  sky  with 
head  posed  so  motionless  that  were  it 
not  for  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth 
you  would  think  the  patient  beast 
asleep.    My  thoughts    turned    instinc- 


tively to  Moussa.  The  old  man  would 
be  nursing  his  beaked  coffee-pot  over 
the  scanty  embers  of  a  thorn-bush  fire,, 
as  patient  as  fate.  He  looked  like  one 
who  had  been  devoted  from  his  youth 
to  a  great  trust  in  which  his  life  cen- 
tered. I  cannot  remember  ever  having- 
seen  Moussa  or  the  camel  asleep. 
Moussa  never  looked  quite  comfortable 
when  out  of  thfe  saddle;  the  jogging 
swing  of  the  camel  was  second  nature 
to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  suffered  extreme  discom- 
fort in  an  easy  chair.  The  old  man  was 
plainly  clad  in  long  black  boots,  a  very 
dilapidated,  weather-worn  sheepskin 
cloak,  and  a  brown  hood  clasped  with 
a  simple  black  aagal;^  all  of  which 
seemed  quite  insufficient  against  the  icy 
winds  that  after  sunset  sweep  across 
the  desert  from  Lebanon.  Relics  of 
brass  buttons  and  an  edging  of  red 
braid  revealed  that  there  had  been 
some  pretence  of  a  uniform.  As  might 
be  expected,  his  figure  was  slightly 
bent,  and  his  gait  a  rather  difficult 
shamble;  but  he  never  lost  his  peculiar 
Arab  dignity,  which  was  heightened 
perhaps  by  the  burden  of  his  trust  and 
the  memory  of  that  linger  journey  of 
his  youth  to  the  prophet's  tomb  at 
Mecca.  At  least  such  were  my  impres- 
sions of  Haji  Moussa,  the  old  man  who, 
in  Oriental  parlance,  was    my    father 

1  A  cord  of  wool  or  goat-hair  worn  round  the 
head  to  secure  the   turban. 
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and  my  mother  during  the  long  ride 
over  the  desert  from  Baghdad  to  Da- 
mascus. I  obeyed  him  in  all  things  im- 
plicitly, as  one  does  the  captain  of  a 
ship.  His  attitude  was  paternal 
enough  to  make  me  feel  a  child  again 
and  wonder  if  I  had  been  good  at  the 
end  of  each  day.  Life  in  the  desert 
with  Moussa  was  so  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed. 

We  left  Baghdad  one  morning  early 
in  January,  much  the  coldest  time  of 
the  year  in  the  valleys  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  puddles  in  the  lanes  which 
led  out  of  the  city  wore  a  thin  coat  of 
ice,  and  there  was  hoar  frost  on  the 
ground.  To  protect  myself  against  the 
cold,  as  well  as  to  disguise  my  Euro- 
pean identity,  I  had  purchased  a  heavy 
sheepskin  coat  in  the  Baghdad  bazaars, 
and  wore  over  my  deer-stalking  cap  a 
Bedouin  turban  fastened  with  the  cus- 
tomary black  aagal.  When  one  has 
passed  beyond  the  Euphrates  valley  in- 
to the  lawless  Bedouin  country,  the  pre- 
caution is  very  necessary,  though  in  my 
case  it  proved  ineffectual. 

We  started  without  the  post.  It  was 
to  follow  in  the  evening  and  pick  us  up 
before  we  reached  Hitt  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, whence  we  struck  off  into  the 
desert  of  Palmyra.  We  travelled  very 
slowly  that  first  day,  and  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset  we  turned  off  the  track  to 
some  shepherds'  huts  on  the  left,  where 
Moussa  was  warmly  welcomed.  Mous- 
sa laid  my  quilt  between  the  camel- 
bags  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  low  thorn 
fence  which  sheltered  the  Arabs'  rude 
goat-hair  tents.  I  was  not  a  Httle  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  intended  to  sleep 
here,  though  I  expected  to  be  roused  ev- 
ery minute.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
little  twelve-hand  rat  of  a  pony  arrived, 
panting  and  neighing,  laden  with  the 
mails  and  a  second  postman,  and  es- 
corted by  two  Zaptiehs,  privates  of  the 
Turkish  military  police.  In  my  imagin- 
ings I  had  pictured  the  famous  post, 
half  a  score  of  men  splendidly  mount- 


ed, galloping  across  country  with  the 
mails,  attended  by  a  large  escort,  re- 
lays every  twenty  miles  up  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, then  a  hurried  transfer  to  the 
fast-trotting  dromedaries  ready  har- 
nessed on  the  further  bank,  and  the  ter- 
rible, ceaseless  ride  of  eight  days  and 
nights  over  the  parched  desert  of  Da- 
mascus. The  reality  fell  ludicrously 
short  of  my  dreams.  For  two  days 
this  poor  little  spent  pony  struggled  in 
our  wake,  and  we  made  short  stages, 
travelling  slowly  to  enable  it  to  keep  up 
with  us.  I  used  to  sit  on  the  mails  to 
drink  my  coffee,  and  when  the  bags 
gaped  too  ominously,  Moussa  would 
patch  them  up  with  his  darning  needle. 
It  was  not  until  the  fourth  morning 
after  leaving  Baghdad  that  we  first 
sighted  Hitt.  We  spent  half  a' day 
there.  Then  the  ride  began  in  earnest, 
and  I  found  that  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  way  were  crowded  into  that  forced 
march  over  the  Palmyra  desert;  and 
the  motive  of  this  furious  haste  and  the 
consequent  hardships  and  fatigue  of 
the  Journey  was  not  to  expedite  the 
post,  as  I  had  imagined,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  man  and  camel,  to  curtail  so  far 
as  possible  the  passage  of  the  inhos- 
pitable wilderness  between  the  Eu- 
phrates valley  and  the  mountains  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  When  we  reached  the 
first  pasturage  of  Syria  by  the  village 
of  Doumeir,  Moussa  became  more  dila- 
tory than  ever.  The  conveyance  of  the 
mails  seemed  to  cause  him  no  anxiety. 
For  my  own  part  I  was  glad  of  these 
delays,  as  the  slow  camel-riding  had 
given  me  an  acute  pain  in  the  small  of 
my  back.  One  gets  used  to  the  motion 
in  time,  when  the  muscles  are  hardened 
and  accustomed,  but  it  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  become  inured  to  it  gradually. 
It  was  also  very  pleasant  to  sit  round 
the  fire  with  Moussa's  friends,  smok- 
ing and  drinking  coffee,  listening  to 
their  chaff  and  trying  to  understand 
it.  The  feringhi  was  often  the  theme  of 
conversation;  though  there  was  none 
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of  the  rude  and  inquisitive  scrutiny  of 
person  and  parapliernalia  which  is  so 
annoying  in  the  further  East.  The 
simple  shepherd-folk  were  perfect 
gentlemen,  courteous,  dignified,  hospit- 
able, independent.  Moussa  was  evi- 
dently a  great  favorite  and  well-known 
to  wayfarer  and  fellaheen.  After  the 
evening  meal  of  rice,  dates  and  khobes,' 
the  strong  coffee  and  the  strong  tobacco 
and  the  fatigues  of  the  day  would  have 
their  effect,  and  I  would  lie  back  in  my 
sheepskin  and  warm  Persian  quilt  and 
listen  to  the  talk,  until  the  forms  by 
the  fire  became  more  indistinct,  the 
strange  voices  more  meaningless,  and 
the  two  camels,  who  seemed  to  watch 
over  us  all,  more  and  more  unreal. 
When  I  woke  in  the  night  there  they 
were  still,  their  black  eyes  fixed  above 
us  and  beyond  us  on  the  starry  sky- 
line, patient,  motionless,  expressionless, 
xinintelligent,  unintelligible  as  the 
Sphinx.  I  remember  but  one  lapse 
from  this  impassiveness  born  of  the 
•desert.  One  night  as  I  was  making  my 
bed  my  poor  beast,  suffering  from  days 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  swung  his  head 
round,  detached  my  pillow  and  began 
demurely  to  chew  it.  Moussa  spoke  a 
few  plain  words,  reproachfully,  as  an 
•elder  brother  might,  and  gently  took 
the  pillow  away. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
on  the  summit  of  a  sandhill,  we  first 
•sighted  Hitt.  In  the  far  distance 
wreaths  of  dense,  black  smoke  issuing 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  lofty,  chimney- 
like tower  offered  the  incongruous  sug- 
gestion of  a  manufacturing  town  in  the 
Midlands.  Instinctively  we  drove  our 
•camels  on  at  a  fast  trot,  until  the  little 
post-pony  became  a  diminutive  dot  in 
our  rear.  As  we  approached  nearer, 
Hitt  revealed  itself,  a  walled  city  built 
on  a  low  hill,  with  its  rows  of  serried 
housetops  giving  it  the  appearance  of 


» Bread  generally  made  by  kneading  a  cake 
of  dongh  on  the  convex  surface  of  a  metal 
plate  heated  over  the  fire. 


one  huge  battlemented  fortress  domi- 
nated by  a  single  towering  minaret;  for 
the  chimney  proved  a  minaret,  and  the 
smoke  rose  from  the  bitumen-wells 
outside  the  city.  We  had  to  wait  our 
time  on  the  Euphrates  bank,  while  the 
great  oblong  ferry-boats  plied  across 
the  stream,  heavily  laden  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  and  asses.  The 
scene  by  the  river-bank  suggested  a 
people  in  migration;  horses  were  neigh- 
ing, asses  braying,  camels  gurgling, 
sheep  bleating,  and  herdsmen  shout- 
ing. In  this  medley  Moussa  was  hailed 
by  many  acquaintances.  The  old  man 
was  so  respected  that  we  had  no  occa- 
sion to  wait  our  turn.  So  soon  as  we 
could  persuade  the  kicking,  struggling, 
protesting  camels  to  embark,  the  post 
was  added  to  our  burden  and  we  took 
leave  of  my  friend,  the  belated  carrier 
of  mails. 

A  few  minutes  after  noon  we  were 
entering  Hitt  by  the  north  gate.  The 
little  city  is  so  compact  that  you  would 
think  there  was  not  possibly  room  for 
a  camel;  the  butt  of  Moussa's  old  blun- 
derbuss, which  was  packed  securely 
underneath  the  camel-bags,  rattled 
against  the  wall  as  we  ascended  the 
street,  and  the  bags  jammed  uncom- 
fortably at  the  corners.  We  drew  up 
in  a  narrow,  tortuous  alley  at  the 
house  of  one  of  Moussa's  friends.  A 
room  was  cleared  for  me  and  a  fire  lit 
on  the  floor.  It  was  the  only  occasion 
that  we  slept  under  a  roof.  I  would 
have  much  preferred  the  open  desert; 
for  our  quarters,  though  no  doubt  the 
cleanest  in  the  city,  compared  unfaror- 
ably  with  any  old  disused  limekiln  or 
ruined  caravanserai.  Luckily  it  was 
not  the  season  for  vermin. 

Hitt  is  the  dirtiest,  unsavoriest,  sleep- 
iest and  most  biblical-looking  city  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  is  hardly  breath- 
ing-room in  the  narrow  winding  alleys 
that  run  down  to  the  river-bank.  One 
has  to  edge  along  the  walls  to  avoid 
the  contamination  of  the  open  sewers 
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of  the, street,  which  poison  the  air  the 
year  through,  until  an  occasional  win- 
ter shower  washes  the  noisome  filth 
and  offal  into  the  river  where  the  wo- 
men go  to  fill  their  pitchers.  The 
houses  are  dark  and  windowless,  unre- 
lieved by  the  picturesque  gables  which 
lend  their  charm  to  the  purlieus  of 
Baghdad  and  Damascus.  Where  doors 
are  opened  to  admit  the  impurer  air  of 
the  streets,  one  catches  a  glimpse  some- 
times of  families  stabled  together  in 
rooms  half  choked  with  smoke,  chim- 
neyless  except  for  the  insufficient  apert- 
ure in  the  roof.  The  most  astonishing 
feature  of  the  place  is  that  the  streets 
show  traces  of  having  once  been  paved 
with  bitumen.  The  mystery  of  these 
incredible  evidences  of  a  past  civiliza- 
tion is  explained  by  the  wells  outside 
the  south  gate,  whose  dense  fumes, 
when  the  wind  blows  from  that  quar- 
ter, envelop  the  city  in  a  suffocating 
cloud,  which  must  act  as  a  wholesome 
disinfectant.  Thus,  no  doubt,  is  the 
city  saved  from  the  ravages  of  disease. 
It  is  a  relief  to  follow  the  continuous 
stream  of  half-veiled  women,  who 
glide  noiselessly  down  the  street  to  the 
Euphrates  bank.  The  river  is  dammed 
in  the  centre  to  direct  the  current  against 
the  huge,  unwieldy  water-wheels, 
which  revolve  slowly  in  the  arches  of 
great  stone-work  piers  built  half  across 
the  stream.  The  water  is  caught  in 
small  earthen  jars  attached  to  the 
palm-leaf  flanges  and  emptied  into  an 
elevated  drain  which  is  distributed  in 
a  thousand  little  runnels  over  the  palm- 
gardens.  I  have  seen  water-wheels  in 
Cambodia  constructed  on  identically 
the  same  plan.  Many  of  the  piers  are 
ruined  and  unrepaired,  and  the  huge, 
creaking  frames,  doomed  to  pursue  un- 
ceasingly their  purposeless  revolutions, 
add  vastly  to  the  quaint  picturesque- 
ness  of  a  scene  strikingly  characteristic 
of  Oriental  ineptitude,  and  eloquent  of 
the  pathetic  aimlessness  of  a  people 
crusted  with  the  conservatism  of  cen- 


turies. North  and  south  the  city  is 
fringed  with  palm-gardens,  now  suf- 
fused with  the  soft,  violet  haze  of  sun- 
set; eastward  lies  the  Euphrates,  and 
westward  stretch  the  interminable  sol- 
itudes of  the  Palmyra  desert.  There 
lies  my  path.  As  I  ascend  the  winding 
street  to  Moussa's  lodging,  I  am  seized 
with  a  burning  eagerness  to  be  on  the 
road,  to  explore  the  best  and  worst  of 
the  desert,  and  to  become  inured  to  its 
hardships  as  quickly  as  I  may.  The 
twelve  hours'  stay  in  this  walled  city 
was  very  galling.  I  hated  this  enforced 
dallying  on  the  brink;  but  the  custom 
of  the  East  is  obdurate. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  awe  that  I 
led  my  camel  down  the  street  the  next 
morning  in  the  chill  gray  before  dawn. 
Neither  Moussa  nor  I  spoke  a  word. 
We  mounted  silently  and  urged  our 
camels  at  once  into  a  fast  trot.  Look- 
ing back  I  saw  Hitt  haloed  by  the  glo- 
ry of  the  rising  sun.  Thick  clouds 
hung  over  it,  flecked  with  fire  like  the 
skirts  of  smoke  above  a  great  confla- 
gration. Then  the  track  dipped  down 
into  a  hollow  and  we  passed  between 
low  sandhills  on  either  side,  left  the 
last  palm-fringed  village  to  the  north, 
and  rode  contentedly  into  the  illimita- 
ble desolation  beyond.  The  sense  of 
the  desert  was  upon  me,  the  embracing, 
soothing  spirit  of  unconflnedness,  as  we 
rode  on  to  woo  the  solitude  and  peace 
of  those  boundless  wastes,  too  real,  too 
awful  for  monotony. 

We  made  a  halt  at  sundown  to  cook 
rice  for  the  evening  meal;  then  on 
again  into  the  darkness.  After  sunset 
we  used  to  rein  into  a  walk,  the  camel's 
most  uncomfortable  pace,  and  Moussa 
would  take  my  rein,  guiding  himself 
by  the  stars  through  these  dark,  moon- 
less nights.  By  some  mysterious  in- 
stinct he  kept  the  beasts  to  the  track. 
Hour  after  hour  we  rode  on,  until  time 
seemed  an  eternity;  a  cold  breeze  swept 
the  desert,  an<J  in  spite  of  my  wrap- 
pings and  sheepskin  the  wind  bit  icily. 
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After  several  hours  I  became  half 
numbed  and  unconscious,  until  I  fan- 
cied myself  swimming  at  sea,  breasting 
the  billows  of  an  illimitable  ocean;  then 
again  I  was  a  boat  in  tow,  as  with  ev- 
ery swinging  step  of  my  camel  a  little 
wave  of  wind  broke  against  my  face 
and  chilled  me  to  the  bone.  I  would 
wake  myself  with  an  effort  from  this 
unhealthy  state  of  torpor,  for  it  was 
a  long  drop  from  the  saddle  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  desert  a  broken 
limb  is  little  short  of  death.  So  we 
rode  on  silently,  speechlessly,  thread- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  night,  until  I 
felt  my  beast  stop,  just  as  a  boat 
grazes  the  welcome  shore,  and  Moussa 
was  alongside  of  me,  with  quaint 
sounds  bidding  the  beasts  kneel.  The 
bliss  of  that  moment  was  unspeakable. 
Then  we  built  our  house,  the  bags  to 
windward  of  us,  the  w^arm  wall  of  a 
camel  on  either  side;  and  above  us  the 
stars.  But  still  in  my  half-conscious- 
ness I  was  being  propelled  against  the 
resistless  waves,  and  for  w^eeks  an  im- 
ponderable presence  was  driving  me 
on  over  that  desert  sea  to  Scham,  haunt- 
ing my  sleep  and  interpenetrating  my 
dreams. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  leav- 
ing Hitt  that  we  fell  in  with  the 
Bedouin.  We  had  marked  the  low 
black  tents  of  an  encampment  the  even- 
ing before,  far  on  the  northern  horizon, 
and  early  that  morning  we  had  met  two 
men  on  the  track,  who  must  have  taken 
word  to  the  Sheikh  that  there  was  a 
feringhi  with  the  post.  We  had  been 
riding  for  some  hours,  and  it  must 
have  been  nearly  noon  when  I  noticed 
that  Moussa  was  beckoning  to  me  and 
pointing  over  his  back.  I  turned  and 
saw  some  dim  objects  bearing  down 
upon  us  from  the  horizon.  As  I  drew 
my  camel  closer  up  to  his,  Moussa 
whispered  hoarsely,  "Bedou,  Bedou!" 
and  placing  a  finger  on  his  lip  he  drew 
the  wrist  of  his  right  hand  ominously 
across  his  throat,  grimly  indicative  of 


our  possible  fate  if  I  said  a  word  or 
showed  any  resistance.    They  were  on 
us  in  an  instant.    Two  ruffianly-looking 
men   leapt  fi-om   the   first  camel  and 
seized  our  reins,  motioning  to  us  to  dis- 
mount.    They   immediately   began  ri- 
fling   our    bags.      The    second    camel 
brought  two  more  on  the  scene,  better- 
featured  and  of  more  dignified  bearing 
than  the  first.     A  third  followed,  and 
its  rider,  an  altogether  superior-looking 
man,  evidently  the  Sheikh  of  the  tribe, 
greeted  us  with  the  customary  Salaam 
Aleikoum.     The  contrast  between  him 
and  his  followers  was  very  marked.   It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  of 
the  same  race;  for  I  have  seldom  seen 
two  more  villanous,  murderous-looking 
ruffians  than  our  first  assailants.     As 
the  Sheikh  rode  up  they  ceased  ran- 
sacking the  camel-bags  and  began  gorg- 
ing themselves  on  a  bag  of  dates  and 
khobes,  which  they  devoured  rapaciously. 
During  this  scene  Moussa  began  to 
busy  himself  with  lighting  a  fire  and 
boiling  coffee.    He  affected  the  attitude 
of  a  host,  resigning  himself  graciously 
to   the   entertainment  of   importunate 
guests.      Meanwhile  I    had  been    en- 
gaged   in    examining    the    Bedouins' 
property,  which  comprised  a  rifle  by 
an  English  maker,  with  Martini-Henri 
action,    sighted  up    to  five    thousand 
yards,  a  rather  antiquated  Snider,  and 
a  hare  which  had  been  caught  in  a 
noose.     Neither  of  the  rifles  was  load- 
ed;  they  travel  light,  these  Bedouin, 
and  ride  hard.     On  the  arrival  of  the 
Sheikh  I  thought  it  best  to  assume  in- 
difference, so  joining  the  group  by  the 
fire  I  passed  round  my  tobacco-pouch 
and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  too  polite 
and  considerate  to  object  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  Moussa's  friends.  The  con- 
versation naturally  turned  on  myself. 
Moussa  told  them  that  I  had  come  to 
Basra  from  over  the  sea  and  was  bound 
for  Stamboul.     When  they  asked  if  I 
could  speak  Arabic,  he  replied  that  I 
only  knew  the  words  for  hot  water  and 
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Damascus,  which  was  untrue;  I  owe 
Moussa  a  grudge  for  that  speech,  but 
it  raised  a  laugh.  I  had  never  seen  the 
old  man  so  jocular.  As  he  ejaculated 
the  word  for  hot  water  he  nudged  me 
and  kicked  the  kettle  with  his  foot, 
then  pointing  along  the  track  to  Da- 
mascus, he  muttered  the  words  "Scham, 
Scham,"  whereat  the  Bedouin  laughed 
more  than  ever,  which  was  not  reas- 
suring. I  left  Moussa  to  play  the 
cards;  he  was  a  good  actor  and  knew 
his  audience.  I  smiled  unintelligently 
at  his  jest,  pretending  not  to  under- 
stand a  word.  Moussa's  voice  was  al- 
ways a  mild  protest,  but  now  it  seemed 
more  gently  protesting  than  ever;  as  I 
looked  at  him  he  seemed  to  me  to  be- 
come more  aged  and  reverent,  almost 
pathetic  in  his  conMence  and  trustful- 
ness in  the  goodness  of  human  nature 
and  of  Bedouin  nature  in  particular.  I 
felt  that  the  Sheikh  wished  himself 
well  out  of  the  business  when  Moussa 
handed  him  the  coffee.  I  even  began 
to  have  hopes  that  our  acting  might 
prove  a  reality,  and  that,  owing  to 
Moussa's  tact,  we,  the  tolerant  ho^ts, 
might  be  allowed  to  go  on  our  way  af- 
ter parting  amicably  from  our  unin- 
vited guests.  But  soon  the  conversa- 
tion took  dangerous  ground.  It  was  a 
question  of  toll;  Moussa  was  explaining 
to  them  about  my  letter  of  credit,  and 
they  were  incredulous  or  pretended  to 
be  so.  They  demanded  ransom;  Mous- 
sa protested;  they  insisted.  Their 
voices  grew  higher  and  more  menacing; 
but  Moussa  bowed  his  head  sadly  and 
I  knew  that  he  was  saying:  "The 
feringhi  has  got  no  money.  How  can  I 
give  you  gold?"  Then  at  a  sign  from 
the  Sheikh  one  of  his  rascally  followers 
mounted  my  camel  and  rode  off.  The 
others  followed,  and  Moussa  and  I 
were  left  alone.  As  the  Bedouin  rode 
away,  to  use  the  words  of  a  certain 
war-correspondent,  I  wished  that  I  had 
never  seen  a  camel,  nor  the  desert,  nor 
the  light  of  day. 


We  piled  the  mails  and  all  our  kit 
on  the  back  of  one  laden  dromedary, 
and  started  walking,  very  dejectedly 
and  disconsolately,  back  towards  Bagh- 
dad. I  led  the  camel,  and  the  old  man 
shambled  behind.  He  spoke  but  one 
word,  "Bahgdad,"  dwelling  on  the  gut- 
tural with  such  a  bitter  deep-drawn 
sigh,  that  I  remember  wondering  at  the 
time  how  anybody  could  dream  of  spell- 
ing the  word  without  the  h. 

The  Bedouin  rode  on  ahead,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour's  time  they  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  horizon  towards  the 
encampment  we  had  marked  the  night 
before.  I  felt  that  we  had  not  seen  the 
last  of  them.  It  was  a  dismal  proces- 
sion, Moussa  and  I  and  the  camel.  The 
old  man  walked  with  diflSculty,  but  af- 
ter a  while  I  persuaded  him  to  mount. 
My  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  in  cal- 
culating how  many  days  it  would  take 
us  to  reach  Hitt,  and  in  picturing  the 
ignominious  return  to  Baghdad.  I 
dreaded  more  than  anything  the  insin- 
cere condolences  of  all  the  people  who 
could  say,  "I  told  you  so;"  the  bitterest 
part  of  all  was  that  they  really  had 
told  me  so.  If  the  Bedouin  were  trying 
to  force  my  hand  they  had  succeeded, 
for  I  would  have  given  them  all  my 
possessions  then,  if  they  would  only 
give  me  back  the  camel,  with  just 
enough  food  to  take  me  through  to 
Damascus,  and  clothes  enough  to  pre- 
vent me  from  perishing  with  cold  on 
the  way.  I  knew  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  the  sheikhs  of  the 
tribes  to  allow  the  post  an  unmolested 
passage  through  their  country.  That 
is  why  the  mails  are  entrusted  to  a  sin- 
gle old  man.  An  escort  would  be  use- 
less against  such  odds;  or  at  least  any 
escort  whose  expenses  would  not  be  un- 
reasonably disproportionate  to  the  end 
in  view.  The  Bedouin  know  this. 
Their  security  is  unassailable;  they 
may  plunder  and  pillage,  but  no  ven- 
geance can  overtake  them.  The  Turk- 
ish  Government  does  not  hold   itself 
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responsible  for  any  chance  wayfarer 
who  may  accompany  the  post,  and  they 
would  never  attempt  to  send  a  puni- 
tive force  into  the  desert.  The  only 
way  in  which  they  can  avenge  an  out- 
rage is  by  seizing  any  member  of  a  sus- 
pected tribe  who  may  venture  near  Hitt 
or  Damascus  to  purchase  camp-neces- 
saries in  the  bazaars;  but  that  is  a 
very  slight  hold,  as  these  nomad  people 
might  be  hundreds  of  miles  away  be- 
fore news  of  an  outrage  could  reach 
the  Turkish  authorities  in  Baghdad. 
After  all,  the  only  protection  one  has  in 
the  desert  is  the  good  nature  of  the 
Bedouin  themselves.  The  worst  of 
them  will  generally  leave  a  traveller 
enough  food  to  carry  him  to  the  near- 
est place  of  safety.  They  have  been 
known  to  take  a  good  dromedary  and 
give  in  exchange  an  inferior  beast  of 
their  own;  in  Damascus  there  is  a  sto- 
ry of  a  traveller  who  arrived  in 
his  shirt,  but  it  is  several  years 
since  a  European  has  accompanied  the 
post.  The  Bedouin  of  the  Palmyra 
desert  will  never  kill  unless  resistance 
is  shown.  I  was  warned  of  this,  and 
had  hidden  my  revolver  in  the  very 
bottom  of  my  portmanteau.  Moussa 
carried  a  useless  old  blunderbuss 
through  the  safe  and  populus  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  but  having  no  wish  to 
present  it  to  the  Bedouin  he  left  it  be- 
hind at  Hitt.  The  old  man  proved  my 
salvation,  as  I  am  going  to  tell. 

We  had  been  walking  the  best  part 
of  two  hours  when  we  sighted  the  Bed- 
ouin again  on  our  left.  They  had  dis- 
mounted by  a  small  pool  of  water,  and 
as  we  drew  nearer  they  called  out  to 
us  to  join  them.  I  was  for  going  on, 
but  Haji  Moussa  decreed  lotherwise, 
and  I  obeyed  Mm  in  all  things.  Up  to 
this  moment  I  had  felt  little  anxiety 
for  my  personal  safety.  I  had  expected 
to  be  searched  and  robbed,  perhaps  ev- 
en to  be  stripped  to  the  shirt,  but  I 
felt  confident  that  I  need  fear  no  vio- 
lence if  I  kept  a  cool  head  and  a  con- 


trol over  my  temper;  but  as  we  ap- 
proached the  Bedouin  a  second  time 
it  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  have 
held  counsel  together  and  decided  that^ 
since    they  had  stolen    one    valuable 
dromedary,  it  might  be  better  to  pro- 
vide against  news  of  the  incident  reach- 
ing Baghdad.    The  situation  was  a  ht- 
tle  dithcult.     We  formed  another  ring, 
but  this  time  there  was  no  fire,  nor  cof- 
fee, nor  play-acting.    Moussa  was  pro- 
testing, expostulating,  entreating.     He 
told  them  that  the  camel  was  his  own, 
that  he  was  a  poor  old  man  and  a  M;i, 
and  that  the  fei'inghi  had  no  money. 
During  this  scene  he  concealed  in  his- 
mouth  two  English  sovereigns,  which 
I  had  given  him  when  we  first  sighted 
the  Bedouin;  it  was  all  the  money  I 
carried.     Meanwhile  I  listened  as  be- 
fore,   an   interested   and    unintelligent 
spectator.    I  could  see  that  Moussa  was 
convincing  the  Sheikh  about  my  letter 
of  credit.     The  Sheikh's  manner  reas- 
sured me;  and  the  disappointed,  baffled 
expression  of  his  two  sinister-looking 
dependents    reassured    me  still    more. 
The    two  others    who  completed    the 
group  were  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Sheikh,  and  seemed  to  reflect  his  every 
mood,  which  was  also  reassuring.    At 
last    my  two    portmanteaus  and    bag 
were  brought  forward  and   searched. 
The  Sheikh  presided  with  scrupulous 
politeness,  for  all  the  world  like  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Marseilles  custom-house.  He 
passed  his  hand  lightly  over  everything,, 
taking  care  not  to  disarrange  the  pack- 
ing.    All    my    European    kit,     dress- 
clothes,  shirts,  collars,  ties,  and  articles 
of  toilet  were  passed,  and  my  revolver 
escaped  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 
I     was     travelling     very    light.     The 
Sheikh  appropriated  an  Arab  turban 
cloth,  but  he  M^as  much  too  considerate 
to  deprive  me  of  any  articles  of  Euro- 
pean fashion;  he  had  no  hankering  af- 
ter  curiosities.     The   provisions   were 
calculated  and  apportioned;    his  men 
fell    on  their  share  rapaciously,    like 
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dogs;  and  then  we  were  allowed 
enough  to  continue  on  our  way.  But 
which  was  our  way?  That  was  the 
question  I  was  burning  to  answer;  the 
weary  trudge  on  foot  to  Hitt  and  the 
ignominy  of  the  return  by  caravan  road 
to  Baghdad,  or  the  long  desert  ride  to 
Damascus,  the  now  almost  impossible 
goal  of  my  desires?  I  was  not  held 
long  in  doubt.  The  Sheikh  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  signified  that  the  inspection 
was  over.  Moussa  loaded  both  camels 
and  motioned  me  to  mount;  then  with 
a  Salaam  Aleikoum  he  bade  the  Bedouin 
godspeed,  and  turned  his  camel's  head 
to  Damascus.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Bedouin  mounted  and  rode  away  in  the 
opposite  direction.  They  had  tried  to 
force  my  hand,  and  found  that  I  held 
no  cards. 

As  we  rode  on  Moussa  lifted  his  open 
palms  to  Allah  and  laughed.  There 
was  no  merriment  in  the  sound;  it 
was  rather  the  laugh  of  a  man  whose 
smiles  mark  epochs  in  his  existence. 
For  a  moment  his  face  was  transfig- 
ured; the  brows  lifted,  the  white  teeth 
flashed  a  revelation  and  closed;  it  was 
like  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  pro- 
phetic book. 

So  we  rode  on  side  by  side  to  Da- 
mascus, over  the  boundless  desolation: 
bleak,  undulating  plain  and  rocky  ra- 
vine, barren  sandhills  and  interminable 
stretches  of  yellow,  brown,  and  gray, 
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gray,  brown,  and  yellow.  Sometimes 
a  startled  hare  would  cross  our  path, 
or  a  flock  of  desert  wheatear;  but  often 
we  would  ride  on  for  hours,  spanning, 
horizon  after  horizon  without  view  of 
living  thing,  through  tracts  too  starved 
and  desolate  to  lend  a  niggard  suste- 
nance to  the  scant  thorn-bush.  We  were- 
riding  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
sun  rose,  and  the  brown  earth  glowed, 
beneath  us,  a  burnished  plain,  and  a 
thousand  little  spearheads  glinted  and 
glistened  as  they  caught  the  rays.  We 
were  riding  through  the  day,  and  at. 
sunset  when  the  violet  screen  faded  in. 
the  west,  and  through  the  long  hours. 
of  night  until  the  seventh  star  of  the- 
Plough  had  climbed  high  above  the- 
skyline.  So  we  rode  on  for  six  days 
after  the  Bedouin  left  us,  only  halting 
an  hour  for  our  morning  and  evening 
meal,  and  six  hours  at  night  to  snatch 
a  welcome  sleep;  until  one  morning  I 
woke  to  find  the  mountains  of  Damas-^ 
cus  heaped  around  us,  and  to  hear  irt 
the  distance  the  tinkle  of  a  sheep-bell. 
Then  we  urged  on  our  spent  camels  to 
the  Arab  paradise  of  Scham.  The 
sense  of  life  grew  ui>on  us  slowly;  but 
when  our  hearts  were  warmed  by  the 
surprise  of  the  first  tree,  and  the  un- 
imaginable delight  of  fresh,  green  grass- 
and  flowers  and  running  water,  Mous- 
sa broke  into  song;  and  I  wondered,  for 
these  things  were  miracles  in  my  eyes^ 
Edmund  Candler. 
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Have  you  not  heard  of  the  road  that  we  long  ago  travell'd 
with  Chaucer, 
Here  on  the    Pilgrim's  Way,    spanning  the  length  of    the 
Downs? 
Have  you  not  seen  these  yews,  still  green  in  their  saecular 
glory. 
Marking  the  course  of  the  route— older  than  Edward  the- 
Third? 
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Well,  we  are  with  them  now,  on  the  height  that  faces  St. 
Martha's, 
Thus  on  a  summer  eve  watching  the  sunset  awhile; 
Watching  the  golden  moon,  as  she  rises  afar  to  the  eastward, 

Over  the  Silent  Pool,  over  the  hollows  of  Shere. 
Look  toward  the  crest  of  the  hills,  to  the  south,  where  breezes 
of  ocean 
Blow  from  the   Sussex  Weald,  savoring  still  of  the  sea; 
Look  to  the  north,  far  down,  where  sheep-bells  heard  in  the 
valley 
Tell  of  an  order'd  peace,  safe  in  some  sheltering  farm: 
Yes,  'tis  a  noble  view!    But  more  than  the  beauty  of  Nature, 

More  than  the  things  we  see,  lives  in  this  quiet  around; 
Years  that  are  gone  long    ago,  and    centuries  dead  and    de- 
parted, 
Rise  through  our  searching  souls  into   their  places   again. 
Ah,  what  a  long,  long  line  of  lofty  and  storied  emotion 
Glows  through  those  gaunt    old  trees,    out  of  a    far-away 
world! 
Surely  we  once  heard   Mass,   even   we,    in   that  grand   gray 
chapel? 
Surely  we  rode  past  here,  sauntering  on  to  the  shrine? 
Surely  we  went  in  array  from  the  "Tabard"  with  bluff  Harry 
Bailey, 
Laughing  and  loitering  on,  right  to  the  banks  of  the  Stour? 
Yes,  we  have  done  all  that;  content  with  an  outward  devotion, 

Kissing  the  sacred  bones,  offering  jewels  and  gold; 
Then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  with  a  boyish  and  airy  enjoyment, 

Cantering  gaily  away,  happy  and  shriven,  and  whole. 
But— what  is  this?    We  are  here,  with  another  century  closing. 

Here  on  the  height  once  more:  this  is  a  Pilgrimage  too! 
For  we  are  moving  along,  not  leisurely  now,  nor  together. 

But  with  our  hot  fierce  hearts  hurried  and  hostile  and  hard: 

Pilgrims— and  where  is  the  shrine,  the  ultimate  goal  of  our 

journey? 

Where  is  our  place  of  rest?  Where  is  the  saint  we  adore? 

Not  on  the  banks  of  Stour,  for  the  tomb  of  ^  Becket  is  wasted; 

Gone  are  the  sacred  bones,  gone  are  the  jewels  and  gold: 

Gone?   Aye,    and  well  may  they  go!    We  are  not  now   boys, 

to  revere  them; 
We  are  mature  sad  men,  bom  to  an  elderly  age; 
Struggling  and  stumbling  along,    with    fervid    frantic    en- 
deavor, 
Each  in  his  own  wild  way  seeking  a  shrine  of  his  own. 
Fools!    When  the  thing  we  seek  needs  never  a  journey  to 
find  it; 
Fools!    When  the  pearl  of  price  gleams  at  our  own  fireside; 
Fools,  when  the  God  of  our  health  is  as  ready  as  ever  t<) 
guide  us, 
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Still  in  the  same  old  words  telling  us  what  to  adore! 

For  He  is  with  us  now:  in  the  simpler  creed  of  St.  Martha's, 
Or  in  the  open  air,  vibrating  yet  to  His  word; 

With  us,  around  and  above;  in  the  snows  and  the  tempests 
of  winter, 
And  when  the  greening  turf  brightens  and  blooms  into  spring: 

And  in  the  summer  days,  in  the  lovelier  leafage  of  autumn; 
And  in  His  own  still  voice,  everywhere  calling  us  Home. 

The  Spectator.  ^^^^^^  ^^^»^- 
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In  a  discussion  of  this  question  the 
first  necessity,  of  course,  is  as  clear  an 
understanding  as  may  be  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  which  we  are  to  use, 
and  especially  of  that  of  our  central 
concept,  disease.  I  say  advisedly  "as 
clear  as  may  be,"  for  the  idea  is  one 
of  notoriously  difiicult  definition,  and 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  at 
it  are  for  the  most  part  more  or  less 
s^lf-confessed  failures.  The  one  thing 
which  seems  to  be  made  clear  by  a 
study  of  these  is  that  the  concept  is  in 
no  sense  an  essential  one,  but  purely 
relative;  that  the  essence  of  disease 
consists,  not  in  either  the  kind  or  the 
degree  of  the  process  concerned,  but 
only  in  its  relations  to  the  general  bal- 
ance of  activities  of  the  organism,  to  its 
"resulting  in  discomfort,  inefiiciency,  or 
danger,"  as  one  of  our  best-known  defi- 
nitions has  it.  Disease,  then,  is  not  ab- 
solute, but  purely  relative;  there  is 
no  single  tissue-change,  no  group  even 
of  changes  or  of  symptoms,  of  which 
we  can  say,  "this  is  essentially  morbid, 
this  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  dis- 
ease." Our  attainment  of  any  clear 
view  of  the  essential  nature  of  disease 
was  for  a  long  time  hindered,  and  is 
even  still  to  some  degree  clogged,  by  the 
standpoint  from  which  we  necessarily 
approached  and  still  approach  it,  not 
for  the  study  of  the  disease  Itself,  but 
for  the  relief  of  its  urgent  symptoms. 
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Disease  presents  itself  as  an  enemy 
to  attaclv,  in  the  concrete  form  of  a  pa- 
tient to  be  cured,  and  our  best  efforts 
were  for  centuries  almost  wasted  in 
blind,  and  often  irrational,  attempts  to 
remove  symptoms  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  with  the  most  powerful  rem- 
edies at  our  disposal,  often  without  any 
adequate  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  condition 
whose  symptoms  we  were  combating, 
or  any  suspicion  that  these  might  be 
Nature's  means  of  relief,  or  that  "hap- 
ly we  should  be  found  to  fight  against 
God."  There  was  sadly  too  much  truth 
in  Voltaire's  bitter  sneer,  "Doctors  pour 
drugs  of  which  they  know  little,  into 
bodies  of  which  they  know  less,"  and 
I  fear  the  sting  has  not  entirely  gone 
out  of  it  even  in  this  day  of  grace.  And 
yet,  relative  and  non-essential  as  all 
our  definitions  now  recognize  disease 
to  be,  it  is  far  enough  (God  knows) 
from  being  a  mere  negative  abstrac- 
tion, a  colorless  "error  by  defect."  It 
has  a  ghastly  individuality  and  deadly 
concreteness,  nay,  even  a  vindictive  ag- 
gressiveness, which  have  both  fasci- 
nated and  terrorized  the  imagination  of 
the  race  in  all  ages.  From  the  days  of 
"the  angel  of  the  pestilence"  to  the 
coming  of  the  famine  and  the  fever  as 
unbidden  guests  into  the  tent  of  Min- 
nehaha; from  "the  pestilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darkness"  to  the  plague  that  still 
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"stalks  abroad"  in  even  the  prosaic  col- 
umns of  our  daily  press,  there  has  been 
an  irresistible  impression,  not  merely 
of  the  positiveness,  but  even  of  the  per- 
sonality of  disease.  And  no  clear  ap- 
preciation can  possibly  be  had  of  our 
modern  and  rational  conceptions  of  dis- 
ease without  at  least  a  statement  of  the 
earlier  conceptions  growing  out  of  this 
personifying  tendency.  Absurd  as  it 
may  seem  now,  it  was  the  legitimate  an- 
cestor of  modern  pathogeny,  and  still 
holds  well-nigh  undisputed  sway  over 
the  popular  mind,  and  much  more  than 
could  be  desired  over  that  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  earliest  conception  of  dis- 
ease of  which  we  have  any  record  is, 
of  course,  the  familiar  "Demon  The- 
ory." This  is  simply  a  mental  magnifi- 
cation of  the  painfully  personal,  and 
even  vindictive,  impression  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  savage  by  the 
ravages  of  disease.  And  certainly  we 
of  the  profession  would  be  the  last  to 
blame  him  for  jumping  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. Who  that  has  seen  a  fellow- 
being  quivering  and  chattering  in  the 
chill-stage  of  a  pernicious  malarial  seiz- 
ure, or  tossing  and  raving  in  the  deliri- 
um of  fever,  or  threatening  to  rupture 
his  muscles  and  burst  his  eyes  from 
their  sockets  in  the  convulsions  of 
tetanus  or  uraemia,  can  wonder  for  a 
moment  that  the  impression  instinc- 
tively arose  in  the  untutored  mind  of 
the  Ojibwa  that  the  sufferer  was  actu- 
ally in  the  grasp,  and  trying  to  escape 
from  the  clutch,  of  some  malicious  but 
invisible  power?  And  from  this  con- 
ception the  treatment  logically  fol- 
lowed. The  spirits  which  possessed 
the  patient,  although  invisible,  were 
supposed  to  be  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  and  to  be  affected  by  very 
similar  influences;  hence  dances,  ter- 
rific noises,  beatings  and  shakings  of 
the  unfortunate  victim  and  the  admin- 
istration of  bitter  and  nauseous  messes 
with  the  hope  of  disgusting  the  demon 
with  his  quarters,  were  the  chief  rem- 


edies resorted  to.  And  while  to-day 
such  conceptions  and  their  resultant 
methods  are  simply  grounds  for  laugh- 
ter, and  we  should  probably  resent  the 
very  suggestion  that  there  was  any 
connection  whatever  between  the  De- 
mon Theory  and  our  present  practice,, 
yet,  unfortunately  for  our  pride,  the 
latter  is  not  only  the  direct  lineal,  his- 
toric descendant  of  the  former,  but 
bears  still  abundant  traces  of  its  lowly 
origin.  It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted 
at  once  that  the  ancestors  of  our  pro- 
fession historically,  the  earliest  physi- 
cians, were  the  priest,  the  Shaman,  and 
the  conjurer,  who  even  to  this  day  in 
certain  tribes  bear  the  suggestive  name 
of  "Medicine  Men."  Indeed,  this  gro- 
tesque individual  was  neither  priest  nor 
physician,  but  the  common  ancestor  of 
both,  and  of  the  scientist  as  well.  And, 
even  if  the  history  of  this  actual  an- 
cestry were  unknown,  there  are  scores 
of  curious  survivals  in  the  medical 
practice  of  this  century,  even  of  to-day, 
which  testify  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  this  conception. 

The  extraordinary  and  disgraceful 
prevalence  of  bleeding,  scarcely  fifty 
years  ago,  for  instance;  the  murderous 
doses  of  calomel  and  other  violent 
purges,  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
powerful  emetics  like  tartar  emetic  and 
ipecac,  the  universal  practice  of  stand- 
ing or  "reducing"  fevers  by  a  diet  of 
slops,  were  all  obvious  survivals  of  the 
expulsion-of-the-demon  theory  of  treat- 
ment. Their  chief  virtue  lay  in  their 
violence  and  repulsiveness.  Even  to- 
day the  tendency  to  regard  mere  bit- 
terness or  distastefulness  as  a  medic- 
inal property  in  itself  has  not  entirely, 
died  out.  This  is  the  chief  claim  of 
quassia,  gentian,  calumba,  and  the 
"simple  bitters"  generally,  to  a  place  in 
our  oflScial  lists  of  remedies.  Even  the 
great  mineral- water  fad,  which  contin- 
ues to  flourish  so  vigorously,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  superstition  that  springs, 
which  bubbled  or  seethed  were  inhab- 
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ited  by  spirits  (of  which  the  "troubling 
of  the  waters"  in  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
is  a  familiar  illustration).  The  bubble 
and  (in  both  senses)  "infernal"  taste 
gave  them  their  reputation,  the  abun- 
dant use  of  pure  spring  water  both  in- 
ternally and  externally  w^orks  the  cure, 
assisted  by  the  mountain  air  of  the 
"Bad,"  and  we  sapiently  ascribe  the 
credit  to  the  salts.  Nine-tenths  of  our 
cells  are  still  submarine  organisms,  and 
water  is  our  greatest  panacea. 

Then  came  the  great  "humoral"  or 
"vital  fluid"  theory  of  disease,  which 
ruled  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  all  disease  was  due  to  the 
undue  predominance  in  the  body  of  one 
of  the  four  great  vital  fluids— the  bile, 
the  blood,  the  nervous  "fluid,"  and  the 
lymph,  and  must  be  treated  by  admin- 
istering the  remedy  which  will  get  rid 
of  or  counteract  the  excess  of  the  par-s 
ticular  vital  fluid  in  the  system.  The 
principal  traces  of  this  belief  are  the 
superstition  of  the  four  "tempera- 
ments," the  bilious,  the  sanguine,  the 
nervous,  and  the  lymphatic,  and  our 
pet  term  "biliousness,"  so  useful  in  ex- 
plaining any  obscure  condition. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  fulness  of  time— 
and  an  incredibly  late  fulness  it  was— 
under  the  great  pioneer  Virchow,  who 
still  lives  to  witness  its  triumph,  was 
developed  the  great  cellular  theory,  a 
theory  which  has  done  more  to  put 
disease  upon  a  rational  basis,  to  sub- 
stitute logic  for  fancy,  and  accurate 
reasoning  far  wild  speculation,  than  al- 
most any  discovery  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  Its  keynote  simply  is,  that 
every  disturbance  to  which  the  body  is 
liable  can  be  ultimately  traced  to  some 
disturbance  or  disease  of  the  vital  ac- 
tivities of  the  individual  cells  of  which 
it  is  made  up.  The  body  is  conceived 
of  as  a  cell-state  or  cell-republic,  com- 
posed of  innumerable  plastic  citizens, 
and  its  government,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  is  emphatically  a  government 
"of  the  cells,  by  the  cells,  and  for  the 


cells."  At  first  these  cell-units  were 
regarded  simply  as  geographic  sections', 
as  it  were,  sub-divisions  of  the  tissues^, 
bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  body  as  the  bricks  of  the  wall 
do  to  the  building,  or,  from  a  little 
broader  view,  as  the  Hessians  of  a  giv- 
en regiment  to  the  entire  army.  They 
were  merelj^  the  creatures  of  the  or- 
ganism as  a  whole,  its  servants  wha 
lived  but  to  obey  its  commands  and 
carry  out  its  purposes,  directed  in  pure- 
ly arbitrary  and  despotic  fashion  by 
the  lordly  brain  and  nerve-ganglia, 
which  again  are  directed  by  the  mind, 
and  that  again  by  a  still  higher  power. 
In  fact,  they  were  regarded  as,  so  to 
speak,  individuals  without  personality, 
mere  slaves  and  helots  under  the  gan- 
glion-oligarchy which  was  controlled 
by  the  tyrant  mind,  and  he  but  the 
mouthpiece  of  one  of  the  Olympians. 
But  time  has  changed  all  that,  and  al- 
ready the  triumphs  of  democracy  have 
been  as  signal  in  biology  as  they  have 
been  in  politics,  and  far  more  rapid. 
The  sturdy  little  citizen-cells  have 
steadily  but  surely  fought  their  way  to 
recognition  as  the  controlling  power  of 
the  entire  body-politics,  have  forced  the 
ganglion-oligarchy  to  admit  that  they 
are  but  delegates,  and  even  the  tyrant 
mind  to  concede  that  he  rules  by  their 
sufferance  alone.  His  power  is  mainly 
a  veto,  and  even  that  may  be  overruled 
by  the  usual  tw^o-thirds  vote.  In  fact, 
if  we  dared  to  presume  to  criticise  this 
magnificent  theory  of  disease,  we 
would  simply  say  that  it  is  not  "cellu- 
lar" enough,  that  it  hardly  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently recognizes  the  individuality, 
the  independence,  the  power  of  initia- 
tive of  the  single  constituent  cell.  It 
is  still  a  little  too  apt  to  assume,  be- 
cause a  cell  has  donned  a  uniform  and 
fallen  into  line  with  thousands  of  its 
fellows  to  form  a  tissue  in  most  re- 
spects of  somewhat  lower  rank  than 
that  originally  possessed  by  it  in  its 
free    condition,  that  it  has    therefoi*e 
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surrendered  all  of  its  rights  and  be- 
come a  mere  thing,  a  lever  or  a  cog  in 
the  great  machine.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  our  clearest  insight  into 
and  firmest  grasp  upon  the  problems 
of  pathology  will  come  from  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how 
stereotyped,  or  toil-worn,  or  even  de- 
graded, the  individual  cells  of  any  tis- 
sue may  have  become,  they  still  retain 
most  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  originally  possessed  in  their 
free  and  untrammelled  amoeboid  stage, 
just  as  in  the  industrial  community  of 
the  world  about  us.  And,  although 
their  industry  in  behalf  of  and  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  organism 
is  ever  to  be  relied  upon,  and  almost 
pathetic  in  its  intensity,  yet  it  has  its 
limits,  and  that  when  these  have  been 
transgressed  they  are  as  ready  to 
"fight  for  their  own  hand,"  regardless 
of  previous  conventional  allegiance,  as 
ever  were  any  of  their  ancestors  on 
seashore  or  rivulet  marge.  And  such 
rebellions  are  our  most  terrible  disease- 
processes,  cancer  and  sarcoma.  More 
than  this;  while,  perhaps,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  cell  does  yeoman 
service  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  in 
consideration  of  the  rations  and  fuel 
issued  to  it  by  the  latter,  yet  in  many 
cases  we  have  the  curious,  and  at  first 
sight  almost  humiliating,  position  of 
the  cell  absorbing  and  digesting  what- 
ever is  brought  to  it,  and  only  turning 
over  the  surplus  or  waste  to  the  body. 
It  would  almost  seem  at  times  as  if  our 
lordly  Ego  was  living  upon  the  waste 
products  or  leavings  of  certain  groups 
of  its  cells. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  vari- 
ous specializations  and  trade  develop- 
ments, so  to  speak,  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  different  groups  of  cells, 
and  see  to  what  extent  the  profound 
modifications  which  many  of  them 
have  undergone  are  consistent  with 
their  Individuality  and  independence. 


and  also  whether  such  specialization 
can  be  paralleled  by  actually  separate 
and  independent  organisms  existing  in 
animal  communities  outside  of  the 
body.  First  of  all,  because  farthest 
from  the  type  and  degraded  to  the  low- 
est level,  we  find  the  great  masses  of 
tissue  welded  together  by  lime-salts, 
which  form  the  foundation  masses,  lev- 
erage bars,  and  protection  plates  for 
the  higher  tissues  of  the  body.  Here 
the  cells,  in  consideration  of  food, 
warmth,  and  protection  guaranteed  to 
themselves  and  their  heirs  for  ever  by 
the  body-state,  have,  as  it  were,  delib- 
erately surrendered  their  rights  of  voli- 
tion, of  movement,  and  higher  liberties 
generally,  and  transformed  themselves 
into  masses  of  inorganic  material  by 
soaking  every  thread  of  their  tissues  in 
lime-salts  and  burying  themselves  in 
a  marble  tomb.  Like  Esau,  they  have 
sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
"potash,"  and  if  such  a  class  or  caste 
could  be  invented  in  the  external  indus- 
trial community,  the  labor  problem  and 
the  ever-occurring  puzzle  of  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  solved  at  once.  And 
yet,  petrified  and  mummified  as  they 
have  become,  they  are  still  emphatical- 
ly alive,  and  upon  the  preservation  of 
a  lair  degree  of  vigor  in  them  depends 
entirely  the  strength  and  resisting 
power  of  the  mass  in  which  they  are 
embedded,  and  of  which  they  form 
scarcely  a  third.  Destroy  the  vitality 
of  its  cells,  and  the  rocklike  bone  will 
waste  away  before  the  attack  of  the 
body-fluids  like  soft  sandstone  under 
the  elements.  Shatter  it,  or  twist  it 
out  of  place,  and  it  will  promptly  re- 
pair itself,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree 
resume  its  original  directions  and  pro- 
poi*tions. 

So  little  is  this  form  of  change  in- 
consistent with  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividualism, that  we  actually  find  out- 
side of  the  body  an  exactly  similar 
process,  occurring  in  individual  and  in- 
dependent   animals,    in   the    familiar 
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drama  of  coral-building."  The  coral 
polyp  saturates  itself  with  the  lime- 
salts  of  the  sea-water,  precisely  as  the 
bone-corpuscles  with  those  of  the  blood 
and  lymph,  and  thus  protects  itself  in 
life  and  becomes  the  flying  buttress  of 
a  continent  in  death. 

In  the  familiar  connective-tissue,  or 
"binding-stuff,"  we  find  a  process  sim- 
ilar in  kind  but  differing  in  the  degree, 
so  to  speak,  of  its  degradation. 

The  quivering  responsiveness  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  amoeboid  ancestral 
cell  has  transformed  itself  into  tough, 
stringy  bands  and  webs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  binding  together  the  more  deli- 
cate tissues  of  the  body.  It  has  re- 
tained more  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
and  consequently  possesses  a  greater 
amount  of  both  biological  and  patho- 
logical initiative.  In  many  respects 
purely  mechanical  in  its  function,  fas- 
tening the  muscles  to  the  bones,  the 
bones  to  each  other,  giving  toughness 
to  the  great  skin  sheet,  and  swinging 
in  hammock-like  mesh  the  precious 
brain-cell  or  potent  liver-lobule,  it  still 
possesses  and  exercises  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  body  considerable  powers  of 
discretion  and  aggressive  vital  action. 
Through  its  activity  chiefly  is  carried 
out  that  miracle  of  human  physiology, 
the  process  of  repair.  By  the  trans- 
formation of  its  protoplasm  the  surplus 
food-materials  of  the  times  of  plenty 
are  stored  away  within  its  cell-wall 
against  the  time  of  stress.  Whatever 
emergency  may  arise.  Nature,  whatev- 
er other  forces  she  may  be  unable  to 
send  to  the  rescue,  can  always  depend 
upon  the  connective-tissues  to  meet  it; 
and,  of  course,  as  everywhere  the  med- 
al of  honor  has  its  reverse  side,  their 
power  for  evil  is  as  distinguished  as 
their  power  for  good.  From  their  ranks 
are  recruited  the  whole  army  of  those 
secessions  from  and  rebellions  against 
the  body  at  large— the  mesoblastic  tu- 
mors, from  the  treacherous  and  dead- 
ly   sarcoma,  or  "soft    cancer,"  to    the 


harmless  fatty  tumor,  as  well  as  the 
tubercle,  the  gumma  of  syphilis,  the  in- 
terstitial fibrosis  of  Bright' s  disease. 
They  are  the  sturdy  farmers  and  ever 
ready  "minute-men"  of  the  cell-repub- 
lic, and  we  find  their  prototype  and  par- 
allel in  the  external  world,  both  in  mar 
terial  structure  and  degree  of  vitality, 
in  the  well-known  sponge  and  its  col- 
onies. 

Next  in  order,  and,  in  fact,  really 
forming  a  branch  of  the  last,  we  find 
the  great  group  of  storage-tissues,  the 
granaries  or  bankers  of  the  body-pol- 
itic, distinguished  primarily,  like  the 
capitalist  class  elsewhere,  by  an  inor- 
dinate appetite,  not  to  say  greed.  They 
sweep  into  their  interior  all  the  food 
materials  which  are  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  the  vital 
function  of  the  other  cells.  These  they 
form  first  into  protoplasm,  and  then  by 
a  simple  degenerative  process  it  is 
transformed,  "boiled  down"  as  it  were, 
into  a  yellow  hydrocarbon  which  is  ca- 
pable of  storage  for  practically  an  in- 
definite period.  Not  a  very  exalted 
function,  and  yet  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  body, 
for,  like  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  fat-cells,  possessing  an  extraordi- 
nary appetite  for  and  faculty  of  ac- 
quiring surplus  wealth  in  times  of 
plenty,  can  easily  be  robbed  of  it  and 
literally  sucked  dry  in  times  of  scarcity 
by  any  other  body-cell  which  happens  to 
need  it,  especially  by  the  belligerent 
military  class  of  muscle-cells.  In  fever 
or  famine,  fat  is  the  first  element  of 
our  body-mass  to  disappear;  so  that 
Proudhon  would  seem  to  have  some 
biological  basis  for  his  demand  for  the 
per  capita  division  of  the  fortunes  of 
millionaires.  And  yet,  rid  the  fat-cell 
of  the  weight  of  his  sordid  gains,  gaunt 
him  down,  as  it  were,  like  a  hound  for 
the  wolf  trail,  and  he  becomes  at  once 
an  active  and  aggressive  member  of  the 
binding-stuff  group,  ready  for  the  re- 
pair of  a  wound  or  the  barring  out  of 
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a  tubercle-bacillus.  And  this  form  of 
specialization  has  also  its  parallel  out- 
side of  the  body  in  one  of  the  classes 
in  a  community  of  Mexican  ants,  whose 
most  distinguishing  feature  is  an  enor- 
mously distended  oesophagus,  capable 
of  containing  nearly  double  the  weight 
of  the  entire  remainder  of  the  body. 
They  are  neither  soldiers  nor  laborers, 
but  accompany  the  latter  in  their  hon- 
ey-gathering excursions,  and  as  the 
spoils  are  collected  they  are  literally 
packed  full  of  the  sweets  by  the  work- 
ers. When  distended  to  their  utmost 
capacity  they  fall  apparently  into  a 
semi-comatose  condition,  are  carried  in- 
to the  ant-hill,  and  hung  up  by  the  hind 
legs  in  a  specially  prepared  chamber, 
in  which  (we  trust)  enjoyable  position 
arid  state  they  are  left  until  their  con- 
tents are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
community,  when  they  are  waked  up, 
compelled  to  disgorge,  and  resume  their 
ordinary  life  activities  until  the  next 
season's  honey-gathering  begins.  It 
scarcely  need  be  pointed  out  what  an 
unspeakable  boon  to  the  easily  dis- 
couraged and  unlucky  the  introduction 
of  such  a  class  as  this  into  the  human 
industrial  community  would  be,  es- 
pecially if  this  method  of  storage  could 
be  employed  for  certain  liquids. 

Another  most  important  class  in  the 
cell-community  is  the  great  group  of 
the  blood-corpuscles,  which  in  some  re- 
spects appear  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  almost  any  other  <ilass  which 
can  be  found  in  the  body.  While  near- 
ly all  other  cells  have  become  packed 
or  felted  together  so  as  to  form  a  fixed 
and  solid  tissue,  these  still  remain  en- 
tirely free  and  unattached.  They  float 
at  large  in  the  blood-current,  much  as 
their  original  ancestor,  the  amoeba,  did 
In  the  water  of  the  stagnant  ditch. 
And,  curiously  enough,  the  less  numer- 
ous of  the  two  great  classes,  the  white, 
or'leucocytes,  are  in  appearance,  struct- 
ibre,  pseudopodic  movements,  and  even 


method  of  engulfing  food,  almost  exact 
replicas  of  their  most  primitive  ances- 
tor. 

There  is  absolutely  no  apparent 
means  of  communication  between  the 
blood-corpuscles  and  the  rest  of  the 
body,  not  even  by  the  tiniest  branch  of 
the  great  nerve-telegraph  system,  and 
yet  they  are  the  most  loyal  and  de- 
voted class  among  all  the  citizens  of 
the  cell-republic. 

The  red  ones  lose  their  nuclei,  their 
individualitj^  in  order  to  become  mere 
sponges  capable  of  saturating  them- 
selves with  oxygen  and  carrying  it  to 
the  gasping  tissues.  The  white  are  the 
great  mounted  police,  the  sanitary  pa- 
trol of  the  body.  The  moment  that  the 
alarm  of  injury  is  sounded  in  a  part, 
all  the  vessels  leading  to  it  dilate,  and 
their  channels  are  crowded  by  swarms 
of  the  red  and  white  hurrying  to  the 
scene.  The  major  part  of  the  activity 
of  the  red  cells  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  They  are  simply  thrown 
there  by  the  handful  and  the  shovelful, 
as  it  were,  like  so  many  pebbles  or  bits 
of  chalk.  But  the  behavior  of  the 
white  cells  goes  far  beyond  this.  Not 
only  do  all  those  normally  circulating 
in  the  blood  that  is  directed  towards 
the  injured  part  promptly  stop  and  be- 
gin to  scatter  themselves  through  the 
underbrush  and  attack  the  foe  at  close 
quarters,  but,  as  has  been  confirmed  by 
Cabot's  recent  studies  in  leucocytosis, 
the  moment  that  the  red  flag  of  fever  is 
hoisted,  or  the  inflammation  alarm  is 
sounded,  the  leucocytes  come  rushing 
out  from  their  feeding-grounds  in  the 
tissue-interspaces,  in  the  lymph-chan- 
nels, in  the  great  serous  cavities,  pour 
themselves  into  the  blood-stream,  like 
minute-men  leaving  the  plough  and 
thronging  the  highways  leading  to- 
wards the  frontier  fortress  which  has 
been  attacked.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  if 
there  be  little  of  the  pomp  and  pagean- 
trv  of  war  in  their  movements,  their 
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devotion  and  heroism  are  simply  un- 
surpassed anywhere,  even  in  song  and 
story.  They  never  think  of  waiting 
for  reinforcements  or  for  orders  from 
headquarters.  They  linow  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  to  fight,  and  when 
the  body  has  brought  them  to  the  spot 
it  has  done  all  that  is  needed,  lilie  the 
Turkish  Government  when  once  it  has 
got  its  sturdy  peasantry  upon  the  bat- 
tlefield: they  have  not  even  the  sense 
to  retreat.  And  whether  they  be  pres- 
ent in  tens  or  in  scores,  or  in  millions, 
-each  one  hurls  himself  upon  the  toxin 
or  bacillus  which  stands  directly  in 
front  of  him.  If  he  can  destroy  the 
bacillus  and  survive,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; but  if  not,  he  will  simply  over- 
whelm him  by  the  weight  of  his  body- 
mass,  and  be  swept  on  through  the 
blood-stream  into  the  great  body-sew- 
•ers,  with  the  still  living  bacillus  literal- 
ly buried  in  his  dead  body.  Like  Ar- 
nold Winkelried,  he  will  gladly  make 
his  body  a  sheath  for  a  score  of  the 
enemy's  spears,  if  only  his  fellows  can 
rush  in  through  the  gap  he  has  made. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whatever 
if  the  first  ten  or  hundred  or  thousand 
are  instantly  mowed  down  by  the  bacil- 
lus or  its  deadly  toxins,  the  rear  ranks 
sweep  forward  without  an  instant's 
hesitation  and  pour  on  in  a  living  tor- 
rent, like  the  Zulu  impis  at  Rorke's 
Drift,  until  the  baciUi  are  battered 
down  by  the  sheer  impact  of  the  bodies 
of  their  assailants,  or  smothered  under 
the  pile  of  their  corpses.  When  this 
has  happened,  in  the  language  of  the 
old  surgeon-philosophers,  "suppuration 
is  established"  and  the  patient  is  saved. 
And  the  only  thing  that  dims  our  vision 
to  the  heroism  and  the  noble  self-sacri- 
fioe  of  this  drama  is  that  it  happens 
every  day,  and  we  term  it  prosaically 
"the  process  of  repair,"  and  expect  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Every  wound- 
healing  is  worthy  of  an  epic,  if  we 
would  only  look  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  citizens  of  our  great  cell- 


republic.  Our  leucocytes  are  the  true 
"unsung  heroes"  of  history.  And  if 
\ve  were  to  ask  the  question,  "Upon 
what  does  their  peculiar  value  to  the 
body-politic  depend?"  we  should,  I 
think,  find  that  it  was  largely  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  retained  their  an- 
cestral characteristics.  They  are  born 
in  the  lymph-nodes,  which  are  simply 
little  islands  of  tissue  of  embryonic 
type,  preserved  in  the  body  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  this  primitive 
type  of  cells.  They  are  literally  the 
Indian  police,  the  scavengers,  the  Hi- 
bernians, as  it  were,  of  the  entire  body. 
They  have  the  roving  and  fighting  in- 
stincts of  the  savage.  They  cruise 
about  continually  through  the  water- 
ways and  marshes  of  the  body,  looking 
for  trouble,  and,  like  their  Hibernian 
descendants,  wherever  they  see  a  head 
they  hit  it.  They  are  the  incarnation 
of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  ancestors, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  their  retention 
of  this  characteristic  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree, many  classes  of  our  fixed-cells 
would  not  have  been  able  to  subside 
into  such  burgher-like  habits.  Although 
even  here,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  quickness  of  response,  for 
while  the  first  bands  of  the  enemy  may 
be  held  at  bay  by  the  leucocytes  cav- 
alry, and  a  light  attack  repelled  by  their 
skirmish-line,  yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
heavy  fighting  of  a  fever-invasion,  it 
is  the  slow  but  substantial  burgher-like 
fixed-cells  of  the  body  who  form  the 
real  infantry  masses  of  the  campaign. 
And  I  personally  believe  that  upon  the 
proportional  relation  between  these 
primitive  arid  civilized  cells  of  our 
body-politic  will  depend  many  of  the 
singular  differences,  not  only  in  degree 
but  also  in  kind,  in  the  immunity  pos- 
sessed by  various  individuals.  While 
some  surgeons  and  anatomists  will  show 
a  temperature  from  the  merest  scratch, 
and  yet  either  never  develop  any  seri- 
ous infection  or  display  very  high  re- 
sisting power  in  the  later  stages;  otb- 
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ers,  again,  will  stand  forty  slight  inoc- 
ulations   with  absolute  impunity,    and 
yet,  when  once  the  leucocyte-barrier  is 
broken  down,  will  make  apparently  lit- 
tle   resistance  to  a  fatal  systemic    in- 
fection.   And  this,  of  course,  is  only  one 
of  a  score  of  ways  in  which  the  leu- 
cocytes literally  pro  patria  moriuntur. 
Our  whole  alimentary  canal  is  contin- 
ually   patrolled    by    their    squadrons, 
poured  into  it  by  the  tonsils  above  and 
Peyer's  patches  below.    If  it  were  not 
for  them  we  should  probably  be  pois- 
oned by  the  products  of  our  own  di- 
gestive processes,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  toxic  processes  taking  place  in  the 
alimentary  canal  have  gotten  beyond 
the  supply  power  of   the   patches   of 
Peyer  that  we  get  the  phenomena  of 
that  often  fatal  drama,  typhoid  fever. 
If,  then,  the  cells  of  the  body-repub- 
lic retain  so  much  of  their  independence 
and  individuality  in  health,  does  it  not 
seem  highly  probable  that  they  do  also 
in  disease?    This  is  known  to  be  the 
case  already  in  many  morbid  processes, 
and  their  number  is  being  added  to  ev- 
ery day.    The  normal  activities  of  any 
cell  carried  to  excess  may  constitute 
disease,  by  disturbing  the  balance  of 
the  organism.    Nay,  most  disease-proc- 
esses on  careful  examination  are  found 
to  be  at  bottom  vital,  often  normal  to 
the  cells  concerned  in  them.    The  great 
normal  divisions  of  labor  are  paralleled 
by  the  great  processes  of  degeneration 
into    fat,  fibrous  tissue,    and  bone    or 
chalk.    A  vital  chemical  change  which 
would  be  perfectly  healthy  in  one  tis- 
sue or  organ,  in  another  is  fatal. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
any  group  of  cells  acts  loyally  in  the 
interests   of  the  body;  once  in  a   hun- 


dred some  group  acts  against  them, 
and  for  its  own,  and  disease  is  the  re- 
sult. There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  for 
survival  going  on  between  the  different 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  Lilve 
all  other  free  competition,  as  a  rule,  it 
inures  enormously  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Dody-whole.  Exceptionally,  however, 
it  fails  to  do  so,  and  behold  disease. 
This  struggle  and  turmoil  is  not  only 
necessary  to  life— it  is  life.  Out  of  the 
varying  chances  of  its  warfare  is  born 
that  incessant  ebb  and  fiow  of  change, 
that  inability  to  reach  an  equilibrium 
which  we  term  "vitality."  The  course 
of  life,  like  that  of  a  flying  express 
train,  is  not  a  perfectly  straight 
line,  but  an  oscillating  series  of  con- 
centric curves.  Without  these  oscilla- 
tions movement  could  not  be.  Exag- 
gerate one  of  them  unduly,  or  fail  to 
rectify  it  by  a  rebound  oscillation,  and 
you  have  disease. 

Or  it  is  like  the  children's  game  of 
shuttlecock.  So  long  as  the  flying  shut- 
tle keeps  moving  in  its  restless  course 
to  and  fro,  life  is.  A  single  stop  is 
death.  The  very  same  blow  which, 
rightly  placed,  sends  it  like  an  arrow 
to  the  safe  centre  of  the  opposing  rack- 
et, if  it  fall  obliquely,  or  even  with  too 
great  or  too  little  force,  drives  it  peril- 
ously wide  of  its  mark.  It  can  only 
recover  the  safe  track  by  a  sudden  and 
often  violent  lunge  of  the  opposing 
racket.  The  straight  coufse  is  life,  the 
tangent  disease,  the  saving  lunge  re- 
covery. 

One  and  the  same  force  produces  all. 

In  the  millions  of  tiny  blows  dealt 
every  minute  in  our  body-battle,  what 
wonder  if  some  go  wide  of  the  mark! 
Woods  Hutchinson. 
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In  this  note  I  endeavor  to  apply  the 
critical  principles  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  when  applied  to  "the  Hexa- 
teuch,"  to  a  well-known  ode  of  the  poet 
Burns.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
it  must  have  proceeded  from  at  least 
two  "sources,"  with  a  probable  admixt- 
ure by  a  third  hand  in  the  last  stanza: 
which,  after  approved  precedent,  I 
venture  to  ascribe  to  a  "compiler,"  who 
"appears  to  have  Introduced  slight  ad- 
ditions of  his  own."  I  shall  distinguish 
the  sources  as  B^  and  B^  and  the  com- 
piler as  C.  The  ode  consists  of  nine 
stanzas,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  principal  line  of  demarcation 
falls  after  the  fifth  of  these.  The  first- 
five  I  assign  to  BS  the  next  three  un- 
hesitatingly to  B^  while  of  the  last  I 
spe^k  with  more  reserve,  and  leave  to 
more  curious  and  minute  critics  the 
question  in  what  proportions  it  is  to 
be  divided  between  B''  and  C.  I  fear 
I  shall  hardly  make  my  remarks  intel- 
ligible without  a  transcript  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem,  which,  hap- 
pily, is  not  long, 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

On  Turning  One  Down  with  a  Plough, 
in  April,  1786. 

Wee,    modest,    crimson-tipped    flower, 

Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 
Thou  bonny  gem. 

Alas!  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonny  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet 

Wi'  spreckled  breast. 
When     upward-springing,     blithe,      to 
greet 

The  purpling  east! 

***  «*)|C  ««* 

The     flaunting     flowers     our    gardens 
yield, 


High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun 

shield, 
But  thou,    beneath    the    random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 
Unseen,  alane. 


Above,  each  row  of  asterisks  marks  a 
stanza  missed,  and  here  the  above 
"line  of  demarcation"  occurs.  I  pro- 
ceed to  B^  in  four  stanzas,  the  last  mod- 
ified by  C: 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow' ret  of  the  rural  shade! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  vthe  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  hard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckl^s  starred! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard,. 
And  M^helm  him  o'ert 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with   wants   and   woes  has 

striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  mis'ry's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  hea- 
ven 

He,  ruined,  sink! 

Even    thou  who    mourn' st  the  daisy's 

fate, 
That  fate  is  thine— no  distant  date; 
Stem   ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till     crushed    beneath     the     furrow's 
weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

In  B^  the  dialect  is  the  Scottish  "ver- 
nacular, in  B**  the  classic  English  meets 
us.  Their  differences  are  far  more 
strongly  marked  than  those  on  account 
of  which  certain  metrical  pieces  in  the 
Old  Testament,  e.g.,  the  Song  of  Moses 
in  Deut.  xxxii.,  have  been  assigned  ta 
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a  poet  of  Northern  Israel.  For  here  the 
differences  include  that  of  grammat- 
ical form,  and  that  of  vocabulary,  as 
well  as  that  of  divergent  mouldings  of 
words  common  to  both  dialects.  The 
most  glaring  instance  of  grammatical 
form  is  that  of  the  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  verb  in  classic  English  being 
used -for  the  second  in  Scotch.  This 
occurs  five  times  in  the  five  stanzas  of 
B^— "Thou's  [has]  met,"  "Thou  .  .  .  a- 
dorns,"  and  in  the  last  two  omitted  stan- 
zas, "Thou  gUnted  forth,"  "Thou  lifts," 
and  "Thou  lies."  Contrast  with  these 
repeated  instances  the  opposite  one  in 
the  concluding  stanzas,  "Thou  who 
mourn' St"  for  which  B^  would  certain- 
ly have  given  "Thou  that  mourns."  A 
different  vocabulary  is  shown  by  the 
terms  stoure,  weet,  Meld;  modified  word- 
forms  meet  us  iil  maun,  neebor,  cauld, 
tea',  and  in  the  easily  recognized  amang, 
stane,  alane,  snaicie;  while  in  the  phrase, 
the  histie  stibhle-field,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  each  of  these  two  latter  combined. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  far  on  linguistic 
points.  But  the  contrast  in  the  thoughts 
presented  is  no  less  marked  than  that 
of  language.  Who  does  not  see  that 
pure  physical  objectivity  characterizes 
BS  while  B'^  is  marked  by  moral  sub- 
jectivity and  sentimental  reflection? 
The  former  deals  with  rustic  features 
which  appeal  directly  and  simply  to  the 
senses,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
"Ode  to  Spring."  The  latter  exhibits  in 
every  stanza  a  new  image  of  pathetic 
sadness.  Moreover,  the  two  differences 
correspond  and  confirm  one  another. 
The  Northern  dialect  claims  the  phys- 
ical realm  as  its  own,  and  the  Southern 
the  ethical.  That  B^  and  B^  "form  two 
clearly  definable  independent  sources 
is  a  conclusion  that  may  be  accepted 
without  hesitation,"  since  form  and 
matter  concur  to  establish  it. 

But,  further,  B*  "is  marked  by  a  se- 
ries of  recurring  features  which  are  ab- 
sent from  the  other,"  and  in  it  "partic- 
ular formulae  are  repeated  with  great 


frequency,"  considering  the  brevity  of 
the  work.  Thus  we  have  in  stanza  vi., 
"such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid;"  in 
vii.  we  have  ditto  repeated  "of  simple 
bard;"  in  viii.,  "such  fate,"  with  a 
slight  variation,  "to  suffering  worth;" 
while  in  ix.,  the  variation  from  the 
norm,  due,  perhaps,  as  above  suggested, 
to  C,  is  greater,  the  phrase  appearing 
as  "that  fate  is  thine,"  and  being  here 
transposed  from  the  first  to  the  second 
line  of  the  stanza.  Again,  we  have  a 
precisely  similar  formulaic  recurrence 
in  the  fifth  line  of  every  stanza  in  suc- 
cession, ''Till  she,  like  thee,  .  .  .  Till 
billows   rage,   .    .    .   Till  wrenched   of, 

.  .  .  Till  crushed  beneath,"  &c.  This 
love  of  formulaic  iterancy  is  wholly  ab- 
sent from  B\  the  "style"  of  which  "is 
freer  and  more  varied;"  while  these  last 
four  stanzas  are  "marked  uniformly  by 
the  same  distinctive  and  sterotyped 
phraseology"  in  each. 

Yet  more,  B^  exhibits  a  "distinctive 
and  stereotyped"  syntactic  form  other- 
wise. In  every  one  of  its  stanzas  ex- 
cept the  last,  the  second  and  the  third 
line  form  each  a  compound  term  con- 
structed in  apposition  to  a  simple  term 
in  the  first  line,  and  yet  not  coupled  to 
each  other  by  any  conjunction.  To  put 
it  briefly,  every  such  pair  of  lines  forms 
opposed  asyndeta.  Thus  to  "maid"  in 
stanza  vi.,  line  1,  is  apposed  "Sweet 
floweret  of,"  &c.,  and  again  is  apposed 
"by  love's  simplicity,"  &c.  To  "bard" 
in  vii.  1  is  apposed  "On  .  .  .  luckless 
starred,"  and  again  is  apposed  "unskil- 
ful he,"  &c.,  where  "he"  virtually  re- 
peats the  flrst  term.  Again,  in  viii.  1, 
"suffering  worth"  (a  poetical  abstrac- 
tion for  "a  worthy  man  who  suffers") 
has  similarly  attached  to  it  its  two  fol- 
lowing lines;  and  although  helped  by 
the  relative  "who,"  yet  the  effect  is  the 
same.  Thus  "sentences  cast  in  the 
same  type  recur."  From  any  such  mo- 
notony of  structure  B*  is  wholly  free; 
not  to  mention  that  such  a  poetical  ab- 
straction as  that  just  noticed  is  wholly 
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foreign  to  his  rustic  muse.  "Suffering 
wortli"  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare's 
phrase  "patient  merit,"  and  this  sug- 
gests that  the  author  had  access  to 
sources  of  culture  to  which  that  of  B^ 
iwas  a  stranger. 

The  compiler,  whose  hand  we  trace 
in  the  closing  stanza,  or  else  the  poet 
of  B^  had  CA-idently,  in  his  apostrophe 
to  himself,  "Even  thou  who  mourn'st," 
reproduced  a  trace  of  Gray's  "Elegy" 
In  the  stanza  which  links  it  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  poet, 

For  thee,  who  mindful  of  the  unhon- 

ored  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tales 

relate,  «&c. 

But  he  had  forgotten  that  "thee"  of  the 
preceding  stanzas  is  the  daisy  itself. 
Here  then  the  hand  of  a  compiler  seems 
•clearly  betrayed.  Of  course  we  need 
not  doubt  that  the  poet  of  B^  had  B' 
before  him,  and  adjusted  a  moral,  or 
rseries  of  morals,  to  it;  to  which  joint 
composition  C  put  some  finishing  touch- 
es, and  thus  completed  "the  process  by 
which  the  'Ode  to  the  Daisy'  assumed 
its  present  shape." 

To  sum  up,  then,  B^  and  B^  are  dis- 
tinct from  eacli  other,  as  being  prod- 
ucts respectively  of  a  Northern  and  a 
-Southern  dialect;  and  this  affects  their 
•grammatical  form,  including  that  of 
the  verb  personal,  the  vocabulary,  and 
the  type  of  word-moulding.  They  are 
•distinct  also  in  respect  of  marked 
phraseological  recurrences,  which  one 
exhibits  freely,  while  from  the  other 
they  are  wholly  absent.  They  are  dis- 
tinct in  respect  of  syntactical  arrange- 
ment, which  in  B^  is  free  and  varied, 
"but  in  B^  tends  to  fall  into  a  fixed  norm. 
And  they  are  even  more  strongly  con- 
trasted, if  possible,  in  respect  of  sub- 
ject-matter, and  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence   of  implied    references  to    other 


standard  works.  And  "where,"  as  in 
the  case  before  us,  "the  differences 
are,"  in  proportion  to  the  very  slight 
bulk  of  the  whole,  "at  once  numerous, 
recurrent,  and  systematic,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  compositions  in  which  they  occur 
are  not  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
author." 

But  indeed  we  know  from  another 
poem  in  the  same  collection,  in  the 
same  Northern  dialect,  and  in  the  same 
metre,  that  B^  could  moralize,  when  the 
fit  seized  him,  and  that  too  without  for- 
saking his  native  rustic  tongue.  I  will 
quote  a  short  sample  only  from  the 
stanzas  "To  a  Mouse,"  whose  nest,  it 
seems,  had  been  stirred  by  the  same 
ploughshare  which  tore  up  the  daisy: 

Thou  saw^  the  field  laid  bare  an'  waste 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast. 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought^  to  dwell; 
Till,  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble. 
Now  thou's    tum'd^   out    for    a'     thy 
trouble, 

But^  house  or  hauld. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 
An'  cranreuch  cauld! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 
And  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 

For  promis'd  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me! 

Here,  then,  we  trace  the  hand  and 
style  of  B^  throughout.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment from  resemblance  confirms  that 
fi^om  difference;  and  both  together  lead 
us  to  an  assured  conviction  that  B^  and 
B^  are  distinct  and  separate  authors. 
In  this  last  case,  however,  there  is  no 


1  These  will  be  recognized  as  examples  of  the 
dialectic  usage  of  the  personal  verb  above  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text. 


2  "But,"   in  the  Northern  dialect  is  a  prepo- 
sition,   "without." 
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B%  and  therefore  no  room  for  the  work 
of  C. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  express  the 
genesis  of  the  "Ode  to  the  Daisy"  by  the 
formula  B^  plus  B*  plus  B''  multiplied 
by  C.  The  quotations  in  inverted  com- 
mas, where  not  from  the  poem  itself, 
are  from  the  valuable  article  of  Pro- 
fessor S.  R.  Driver  on  "Genesis,"'  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  P  of  the  critics 
from  their  J  or  JE.  Where  the  phrases 
of  so  distinguised  an  authority  were  so 
apposite  to  the  purpose,  it  would  have 
been  a  mere  affectation  of  originality 
to  invent  new  ones.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  omitted  any  of  the  tests  ap- 
plied by  him.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
using  them  in  any  changed  sense;  or 
if  any  change  there  be,  it  is  a  change 

Sunday  Magazine. 


to  a  fortiori;  for,  e.g.,  the  difference  be- 
tween Scotch  vernacular  and  classic 
English  is  greater  than  any  amount  of 
difference  in  style  where  the  vernacu- 
lar used  is  the  same.  Some  may  per- 
haps be  led  by  the  above  to  frame  and 
apply  a  destructive  hypothetical  syl- 
logism:—"If  A  is  B,  then  C  is  D;  but, 
if  C  be  not  D,  then  A  is  not  B;"  or,  to 
clothe  form  with  matter:— "If  the  meth- 
od of  the  higher  criticism  is  trust- 
worthy, then  the  above  Ode  must  be 
by  more  than  one  author."  Any  who 
have  got  thus  far  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  this  consequent 
is  to  be  admitted  or  denied,  and  to 
clinch  the  argument  accordingly. 

Canon  Eayman. 


3  "Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  2nd  ed. 
foil. 
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Care  is  a  poet  fine: 

He  works  in  shade  or  shine. 

And  leaves— you    know    his    sign!- 

No  day  without  its  line. 

He  writes  with  iron  pen 
Upon  the  brows  of  men; 
Faint  lines  at  first  and  then 
He  scores  them  in  again.   .    .    . 

Then  deeper  script  appears: 
The  furrows  of  dim  fears. 
The  traces  of  old  tears. 
The  tide-marks  of  the  years. 


From  At  Dawn  and  Dusk 


To  him,  with  sight  made  strong 
By  suffering  and  wrong, 
The  brows  of  all  the  throng 
Are  eloquent  with  song. 

Victor  J.   Dalej/^ 
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The  first  speech  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament resembles  in  more  ways  than 
one  a  soldier's  baptism  of  fire.  It  is 
always  an  event  of  much  consequence 
to  himself  and  to  his  feminine  rela- 
tions, but  the  world  at  large  usually 
knows  or  cares  little  of  it.  Prob- 
ably, if  he  be  a  wise  man,  the  speech 
is  delivered  on  some  unimportant  oc- 
casion which  calls  for  no  great  effort 
beyond  the  ordeal— sufficient  for  most 
men— of  addressing  for  the  first  time 
the  most  critical  audience  in  the  world. 
Happy  the  man  in  such  circumstances 
of  whom  little  is  expected,  and  who 
succeeds  in  leaving  the  impression 
that,  having  something  worth  saying, 
he  knows  how  to  say  it  and  have  done. 
Happier,  for  the  moment,  he  of  whom 
men  say  that  a  new  star  has  appeared 
in  the  firmament;  but  he  trembles  as 
he  reflects  that  now  a  high  standard 
will  be  applied  to  him,  and  that  he  has 
made  a  reputation  which  he  may  be 
unable  to  maintain. 

In  the  class  of  cautious  beginners 
were  Peel,  who  during  his  first  year  in 
Parliament  spoke  very  seldom,  and 
only  a  few  words  at  a  time;  Derby, 
who  sat  four  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  before  he  opened  his  mouth, 
on  the  subject  of  a  Gas  Bill;  and  Glad- 
stone, who,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Robbins  has 
discovered,  first  spoke  on  an  unimpor- 
tant private  Bill.  Among  those  who 
rose  at  a  bound  to  the  highest  rank, 
were  Pox,  whose  incisive  and  cultured 
oratory  was  at  once  recognized  as  a 
new  power  in  the  Tory  party— which 
party,  however,  he  was  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  assailing; 
and  the  younger  Pitt,  whose  maiden 
speech,  made  in  favor  of  economical 
reform,  moved  Burke  to  tears,  and 
elicited  fitom  Fox  the  admission  that 
his  young  rival  was  already  one  of  the 


first  men  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  men  made  their  reputation  and 
lived  up  to  it— others  have  more  or  less 
resembled  Gerard  Hamilton,  who,  for 
fear  of  losing  the  credit  gained  by  his 
single  speech,  sat  mute  for  forty  years 
afterwards.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
present  purpose  to  recall  these  well- 
told  stories.  A  few  instances  may  be 
found  which  will  be  less  familiar  and 
not  less  interesting. 

Take  the  case  of  poor  Zachary  Lock, 
whose  maiden  essay  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  Commons  "Journal"  for  Decem- 
ber 3,  1601:  "Mr.  Zachary  Lock  began 
to  speak,  who  for  very  fear  shook  so 
that  he  could  not  proceed,  but  stood 
still  a  while  and  at  length  sat  down." 

Very  similar  was  the  fright  of  an 
honorable  gentleman  whose  first,  and 
probably  his  only,  oration  is  thus  re- 
corded in  D'Ewe's  "Journal  of  the 
Long  Parliament":  "Behold,  sir,  an- 
other feature  of  the  procrastinating 
system.  Not  so  the  Athenian  patriots 
—Sir,  the  Romans— Sir,  I  have  lost  the 
clue  of  my  argument— Sir,  Sir— Sir,  I 
will  sit  down." 

Lord  Guilford,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
North,  gave  a  candid  account  of  the 
terrible  scare  which  nipped  in  the  bud 
his  first  attempt  to  address  the  House. 
"Having  risen  and  caught  the  Speak- 
er's eye,"  he  said,  "I  brought  out  two 
or  three  sentences,  when  a  mist 
seemed  to  rise  before  my  eyes.  I  then 
lost  my  recollection,  and  could  see 
nothing  but  the  Speaker's  wig,  which 
swelled,  and  swelled,  and  swelled  till 
it  covered  the  whole  house.  I  then 
sank  back  to  my  seat"  ("Recollections 
of  Wilberforce"). 

Occasionally,  however,  failure  is 
suddenly  turned  to  triumph,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Finch,  son  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham, who    in    1714    attempted    a 
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maiden  speech  in  support  of  Dick 
Steele.  It  was  proposed  to  expel  Sir 
Richard  from  the  House  for  his  pam- 
phlet "The  Crisis,"  directed  against 
the  Tories,  and  the  young  member  rose 
to  oppose  the  motion,  but,  becoming 
embarrassed  resumed  his  seat  in  con- 
fusion. "It  is  strange,"  he  muttered 
as  he  sat  down,  "thait  I  cannot  speak 
for  this  man,  though  I  would  readily 
fight  for  him."  The  words  were  over- 
heard and  repeated  from  bench  to 
bench,  and  the  House,  touched  by  the 
manly  spirit  they  evinced,  encouraged 
Lord  Finch  by  loud  cheers  to  proceed. 
Inspired  with  new  courage,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  addressed  the  House 
with  great  force  and  effect.  The  story 
is  told  by  Mr.  Wyon  in  his  history  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

An  even  more  effective  conversion  of 
failure  into  success  was  that  of  a  mem- 
ber who  utilized  his  own  breakdown 
as  an  object-lesson  in  favor  of  the 
caus^  he  wished  to  advocate.  This 
was  young  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  rose  for  the 
first  time  to  address  the  House,  in 
1695,  in  support  of  a  Bill  for  permit- 
ting prisoners  accused  of  high  treason 
to  employ  counsel  for  their  defence. 
He  stumbled,  hesitated,  and  finally 
broke  down.  Being  called  upon  by 
friendly  members  to  proceed,  he  said: 
"If  I,  who  only  rose  to  give  my  opin- 
ion upon  the  Bill  now  depending,  am 
so  confounded  that  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
press the  least  of  what  I  propose  to 
say,  what  must  be  the  condition  of 
that  man  who  without  any  assistance 
is  pleading  for  his  life,  and  in  appre- 
hension of  being  deprived  of  it?"  Ma- 
caulay  says  this  is  the  only  speech  de- 
livered during  the  debates  on  the  Bill 
which  has  survived,  and  it  is  preserved 
by  tradition. 

There  have  been  several  instances  of 
maiden  Prime  Ministers— that  is,  men 
who  have  become  Premier  without 
having  previously    held    office.      They 


include  Lord  Rockingham  in  1765,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  in  1783,  and  Mr. 
Addington  in  1801,  though  the  last- 
named  had  been  Speaker.  But  history 
records  only  one  case  of  a  Minister 
who  reached  the  Premiership  without 
having  made  a  speech  in  Parliament., 
This  was  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  the 
Courft  favorite  who  was  made  use  of  to 
oust  the  Whigs  on  the  accession  of 
George  HI.  Though  he  did  not.  be- 
come first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  until 
four  months  afterwards,  he  was  pfac-" 
tically  Prime  Minister  when  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  was  great  curiosity  to  see  how 
the  obnoxious  Scotchman  would  ac- 
quit himself,  and  the  Commons  crowd- 
ed the  Bar  and  thronged  the  steps  of 
the  Throne,  just  as  they  do  now  when 
any  event  of  exceptional  interest  i» 
expected  in  the  Lords.  As  Mr.  Massey 
says  ("History  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III."),  good  sense  would  in  such  cir- 
cumstances have  dictated  the  plainest 
and  most  unassuming  style  of  oratory, 
but  Bute  "affected  a  solemn,  senten- 
tious elocution,  than  which  nothing^ 
could  be  more  foreign  to  the  tone  and 
taste  of  the  English  Parliament.  A 
knowledge  of  affairs  would  neverthe- 
less have  overcome  even  this  formida- 
ble disadvantage,  but  the  matter  was 
as  jejune  as  the  manner  was  ridicu- 
lous." 

Macaulay's  judgment  on  the  occa- 
sion is  less  severe,  and  he  says  it  wa» 
the  general  opinion  that  had  Bute 
been  early  practised  in  debate  he 
would  have  been  an  impressive  speak- 
er. His  only  performances  had  been 
on  the  amateur  stage— hence  the  the- 
atrical action  and  tumid  style.  Wal- 
pole,  in  his  Memoirs,  says  the  few  that 
dared  to  sneer  at  this  theatric  fustian 
did  not  find  it  quite  so  ridiculous  as- 
they  wished. 

George  Canning  came  into  Parlia- 
ment with  an  oratorical  reputation  es- 
tablished   at    Oxford— where,     by   the 
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way,  he  was  a  hot  Jacobin— and  at 
more  than  one  London  Debating  So- 
ciety, but  to  the  chagrin  of  his  friends 
he  maintained  a  rigid  silence  during 
his  first  session  in  the  House.  His 
maiden  speech  in  January,  1794,  on 
Pitt's  motion  for  a  subsidy  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  great  success;  but 
his  hearers  little  knew  hoAv  near  it  was 
to  being  a  dismal  failure.  Writing  a 
few  weeks  later  to  Lord  Boringdon,  he 
said: 

I  intended  to  have  told  you  at  full 
length  what  my  feelings  were  at  get- 
ting up  and  being  pointed  at  by  the 
Speaker,  and  hearing  my  name  called 
from  all  sides  of  the  House;  how  I 
trembled  lest  I  should  hesitate  or  mis- 
place a  word  in  the  first  two  or  three 
sentences,  while  all  was  dead  silence 
around  me,  and  my  own  voice  sounded 
to  my  ears  quite  like  some  other  gen- 
tleman's; how  in  about  ten  minutes  or 
less  I  got  warmed  in  collision  with 
Fox's  arguments,  and  did  not  even 
care  twopence  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing; how  I  was  roused  in  about  half 
an  hour  from  this  pleasing  state  of 
self-sufficiency  by  accidentally  cast- 
ing my  eyes  towards  the  Opposition 
Bench  for  the  purpose  of  paying  com- 
pliments to  Fox,  and  assuring  him  of 
my  respect  and  admiration,  and  then 
seeing  certain  members  of  Opposition 
laughing  (as  I  thought)  and  quizzing 
me;  how  this  accident  abashed  me, 
and,  together  with  my  being  out  of 
breath,  rendered  me  incapable  of  ut- 
tering; how  those  who  sat  below  me 
on  the  Treasury  Bench,  seeing  what  it 
was  that  distressed  me,  cheered 
loudly,  and  the  House  joined  them; 
and  how,  in  less  than  a  minute,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  my  body,  and 
plucking  up  every  bit  of  resolution  in 
my  heart,  I  went  on  more  boldly  than 
ever,  and  getting  into  a  part  of  my 
subject  that  I  liked,  and  having  the 
House  with  me,  got  happily  and  trium- 
phantly to  the  end. 

In  1805  Henry  Grattan  was  returned 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Malton,  after  having  sat  at  the 
cradle  of  the  free  Irish  House  of  Com- 


mons more  than  twenty  years  before, 
and  followed  its  hearse  in  the  year 
1800.  I-Iis  first  appearance  at  Westmin- 
ster was  awaited  with  exceptional  cu- 
riosity, for  the  conditions  of  success  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Channel  were  very 
different,  and  Henry  Flood  had  been 
a  rank  failure  in  similar  circumstances. 
The  ordeal  to  the  practised  orator  was 
therefore  at  least  as  severe  as  it  would 
be  to  a  novice,  and  there  was  much 
doubt  about  the  issue.  Charles  Phil- 
lips ("Curran  and  his  Contemporaries") 
thus  describes  the  scene: 

When  he  rose  every  voice  in  that 
crowded  House  was  hushed;  the  great 
rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  riveted  their  eyes 
upon  him.  He  strode  forth  and  gestic- 
ulated; the  hush  became  ominous; 
not  a  "hear"  was  heard;  men  looked 
in  each  other's  faces  and  then  at  the 
phenomenon  before  them,  as  if  doubt- 
ing his  identity.  At  last,  and  on  a 
sudden,  the  indication  of  the  master- 
spirit came.  Pitt  was  the  first  to  gen- 
erously recognize  it.  He  smote  his 
thigh  heartily  with  his  hand— it  was 
an  impulse  when  he  was  pleased.  His 
followers  saw  it  and  knew  it,  and  with 
an  universal  burst  they  hailed  the  ad- 
vent and  triumph  of  the  stranger. 

Lord  Byron,  who  gave  from  hearsay 
a  similar  version  of  the  scene,  succeed- 
ed in  ascribing  to  Pitt  in  one  sentence 
the  characters  of  a  thermometer,  an 
actor,  and  a  huntsman: 

"I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "that  when 
Grattan  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  it  was  for 
some  minutes  doubtful  whether  to 
laugh  at  or  cheer  him.  But  when  the 
Ministerial  part  of  our  senators  had 
watched  Pitt  (the  thermometer)  for  a 
cue,  and  saw  him  nod  repeatedly  his 
stately  nod  of  approbation,  they  took 
the  hint  from  their  huntsman  and 
broke  out  into  most  rapturous  cheers. 
Grattan's  speech,  indeed,  deserved 
them— it  was  a  cliei  d'ceuvre. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  ill- 
success  of  Flood,  who  had  shared  with 
Grattan    the  palm  of  oratory  in    the 
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Irish    House  of  Commons.     His    first 
speech  in  the  British  Parliament  was 
made  in  one  of  the  debates  on  Fox's 
India  Bill,  and  the  benches  soon  be- 
<iame  crowded  when  word  went  round 
the  precincts  that  the  great  orator  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  was  on 
his  ^eet.    His  exordium  could  not  have 
been  more  inept.    He  began  by  saying 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
question,  and  he  had  not  read  a  line 
of  the  reports  that  lay  upon  the  table, 
but  nevertheless  that  he  had  come  over 
from  Ireland  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  part  in  the  debate.    This  un- 
promising introduction  of  himself  was 
followed  by  mere  vapid  declamation. 
The  benches  thinned,  attentive  silence 
gave  place  to  a  buzz  of  conversation, 
and  the  orator's  reputation  was  gone. 
The  debates  on  the  same  Bill  brought 
out  the  virgin  speeches   of   two   men 
whose  names  will  always  live  in  the 
legal  history  of  England.     They  were 
men  of  the  opposite  poles  of  character 
and    achievement -John    Scott,    after- 
wards   Lord    Eldon,    for    twenty-five 
years    Lord    Chancellor    of    England, 
most    profound  of  lawyers,  most    pa- 
tient and  cautious  of  judges,  most  un- 
compromising of  Tories;  and  Thomas 
Erskine,     afterwards     Lord     Erskiue, 
for    about    six    months    Lord    Chan- 
cellor,    most     dexterous     and     brill- 
iant  of  advocates,  most  inefficient   of 
judges,  most  fearless  of  Whigs.    Both 
had  just  entered  Parliament,  in  their 
early  thirties,  both  had  already  risen 
high    in    their    profession,    but    both 
failed  to  attract  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  the  House.     As  for  Scott,  he 
made,  says  Mr.  Massey,  perhaps  the 
most  absurd  speech  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  a  question  of  high  constitu- 
tional  law,  involving  chartered  rights 
*  and  the  conflict  of  public  and  private 
interests,  and  a  grave  analysis  of  the 
subject  would  have  established  the 
kind  of  reputation  to  which  one  would 
have  expected  the  young  lawyer  to^  as- 


pire. But,  with  a  perverseness  of  taste 
that  sometimes  afllicts  men  of  genius, 
he  endeavored  to  play  with  the  light 
weapons  of  wit  and  sarcasm  wielded 
by  a  Fox  or  a  Sheridan.  Taking  a 
Bible  from  his  pocket,  he  essayed  to 
show  by  quoting  long  passages  that 
the  Bill  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation— an  illustration 
the  like  of  which  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed within  those  walls  since  the 
days  of  Barebones.  From  the  New 
Testament  Mr.  Scott  passed  to  Thu- 
cydides  and  Shakespeare.  He  accused 
Mr.  Fox  of  attempting  to  smother  the 
Constitution,  citing  Othello  and  Des- 
demona  as  a  precedent  in  point.  The 
House  was  too  amazed  to  laugh,  and 
the  orator  resumed  his  seat  in  signifi- 
cant silence. 

Erskine  was  not  ridiculous,  but,  what 
is  perhaps  worse,  he  was  dull.    His  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
ever   heard  in  Westminster  Hall    had 
raised  the  highest  expectations  in  the 
House.    Pitt  came  down,  it  is  said,  pre- 
pared to  find  an  antagonist  who  would 
call  forth  his  highest  powers,  and  was 
genuinely  disappointed;  but  it  may  be 
that  he  used  a  dramatic  means  of  dis- 
comfiting his  new  opponent,  and  that 
his  action  was  the  cause,  rather  than 
the  effect,  of  Erskine's  failure.    At  any 
rate  we  are  told  that  after  listening  for 
a  short  time  to  the  new  orator  Pitt  con- 
temptuously flung  away  the  paper  on 
which  he  had  been  taking  notes  and 
listened    no  more.     Seeing  the    effect 
which  a  smile  on  the  opposite  benches 
had  upon  Canning,we  can  well  conceive 
the  horror  with  which  Erskine  would 
observe  this  conduct  of  the  arbiter  ova- 
torum.    He  soon  afterwards  sat  down, 
amidst  the  faint  applause  of  his  friends 
and  the  hardly  suppressed  sneers   of 
his   opponents.     Burke,  in  some    con- 
temptuous references  to  the  speech,  re- 
marked that  he  wished  the  country  to 
be  governed  by  law  but  not  by  lawyers. 
Erskine  frequently  spoke  afterwards, 
but  his  talents  were  such  as  succeed 
with  juries  rather  than  those  that  ap- 
peal to  the  more  fastidious  ear  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  he  never  be- 
came a  power  in  Parliament. 

History 'lias  hardly  done  justice  to 
the  younger  Jenkinson,  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, Premier  of  England  longer  than 
any  other  man  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. Disraeli,  ever  impatient  of  the 
old  school,  described  him  as  "the  arch 
mediocrity;"  Cobbett,  with  characteris- 
tic contempt  for  high-born  respectabil- 
ity, dubbed  him  "the  pink-nosed  Liver- 
pool." Jenkinson  was  trained  to  states- 
manship as  thoroughly  as  ever  was 
Fox,  or  Pitt,  or  Peel,  and  before  he  was 
twenty-one  he  entered  the  House  as 
member  for  Appleby.  The  return  was, 
of  course,  illegal,  but  his  is  not  the  only 
case  in  which  the  irregularity  has  been 
winked  at.  Yonge,  in  his  "Life  of  Lord 
Liverpool,"  points  out  that  though 
elected  to  the  House  he  did  not  speak 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  adds  that  "Fox  is  perhaps  the  only 
instance  of  a  minor  venturing  to  take 
the  oaths  and  raise  his  voice  in  debate." 
This  appears  to  be  an  error.  Lord 
Chestertield— the  author  of  the  Letters 
— spoke  whilst  under  twenty-one,  but, 
being  warned  that  if  he  ventured  to 
vote  notice  would  be  taken  of  the  il- 
legality, he  kept  out  of  the  division 
lobby  until  of  age.  Indeed,  the  Act 
voiding  the  election  of  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  was  not  passed 
until  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  Hat- 
sell  states  that  the  poet  Waller  sat  in 
Parliament  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  old.  Jenkinson  did  not  speak  for 
over  a  year  after  his  election,  his  maid- 
en effort  being  made  towards  the  end 
of  1792  on  a  motion  of  censure  moved 
by  Whitbread  with  respect  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  Navy.  Pitt  selected  Jen- 
kinson to  open  the  debate  on  the  Gov- 
ernment side,  and  the  compliment  was 
fully  justified.  Yonge  says,  "Our  Par- 
liamentary annals  have  recorded  no 
maiden  speech  which  made  so  great  an 
impression."  Pitt  began  his  own  speech 
by    saying    that  "it  was  not    only    a 
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more  able  speech  than  had  ever  been 
heard  from  a  young  member,  but  one. 
so  full  of  philosophy  and  science, 
strong  and  perspicuous  language,  and 
sound  and  convincing  arguments,  that 
it  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most 
practised  debater  and  most  experienced 
statesman  that  ever  existed."  Dundas 
and  Burke,  in  letters  to  the  young  mem- 
ber's father,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  were 
almost  equally  eulogistic.  Sheridan- 
believing  at  the  time  that  the  brilliant 
young  Canning  was  to  be  captured  by 
the  Whigs— said  in  the  debate  that  his 
own  party  was  about  al^o  to  receive 
a  great  accession  in  the  companion  and 
friend  of  the  young  orator  who  had 
just  distinguished  himself.  It  was  lit- 
tle thought  then  that  Jenkinson's  "com- 
panion and  friend"  would,  after  long 
years  of  waiting,  step  into  his  shoes  as 
a  Tory  Prime  Minister. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  maid- 
en speeches  was  that  of  the  Rev.  John 
Home  Tooke.  For  over  thirty  years 
this  famous  wit,  scholar,  and  orator 
had  borne  himself  with  the  utmost  as- 
surance and  effrontery  in  all  kinds  of 
difficult  situations.  He  had  bullied  the 
Commons  at  their  own  Bar— he  had  de- 
fended himself  with  coolness  and  suc- 
cess during  a  six  days'  trial  for  high 
treason.  Yet  when  he  stood  up  to  de- 
liver his  first  speech  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament  he  was  almost  paralyzed  by 
terrors  which  could  only  be  compared 
with  those  of  a  timid  wayfarer  when 
called  upon  to  "stand  and  deliver"  in 
another  sense.  His  frame  shook  with 
fright  and  embarrassment,  and  he  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  proceeding. 
Tooke  had  as  a  young  man  entered  the 
Church  by  his  father's  desire,  but  soon 
acquired  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
holy  orders.  No  means  then  existed 
of  ridding  himself  of  his  sacred  calling, 
though  he  soon  abandoned  its  func- 
tions—and throughout  his  life  his  or- 
ders hung  like  a  millstone  round  his 
neck.     He  was  the  Ishmael  of  litera- 
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ture  and  politics.  He  was  disqualified 
for  ttie  Bar,  at  wliicli  lie  would  prob- 
ably have  been  a  great  success,  ana 
when  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  sixty-tour, 
he  was  returned  for  Old  Sai'um  by 
Lord  Camelford,  the  question  at  once 
arose  whether  holy  orders  were  a  dis- 
qualification for  membership  of  the 
House.  A  Committee  of  Precedents 
having  reported  that  the  law  was  in- 
definite, a  Bill  was  brought  in  declaring 
the  clergy  ineligible  to  sit,  and  it  was 
on  this  measure  that  Toolie,  after  care- 
ful preparation,  rose  to  mal^e  his  maid- 
en speech. 

The  keen  curiosity  with  which  his  ut- 
terance was  awaited  proved  too  much 
for  even  his  hardened  nerves.  He  was 
seized  with  strange  tremors,  and,  as  he 
afterwards  acknowledged,  he  hardly 
knew  whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or 
his  heels.  Recovering  somewhat  his 
self-possession,  he  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  career  and  told  the  House  how 
his  hopes  and  prospects  had  been  blast- 
ed by  the  rash  adoption  of  a  profession 
for  which  he  was  unsuited,  and  which 
he  had  renounced  for  thirty  years.  Un- 
fortunately his  irrepressible  cynicism 
alienated  sympathy  which  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  readily  extended  to 
him.  "Cannot,"  he  asked  at  one  stage, 
"a  quarantine  of  thirty  years  be  suf- 
ficient guard  against  the  infection  of 
my  original  character?"  Erring  both 
in  the  tone  and  the  matter  of  his 
speech,  he  criticised  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  and  questioned  the  decision 
of  the  Speaker  on  a  point  of  practice, 
arguing  the  matter  at  length  in  defi- 
ance of  the  traditional  deference  which 
the  House  accords  to  the  Chair.  Being 
called  to  order  for  violating  another 
rule  which  forbids  the  imputation  of 
motives  to  other  members,  he  disputed 
the  rule  and  sought  to  prove  it  incon- 
sistent with  reason  and  the  freedom  of 
debate.  Members  soon  tired  of  him, 
and  retreated  to  the  lobby  or  the  libra- 
ry.    The  Bill  was  passed,  but  it  was 


not  retroactive,  and  Tooke  retained  his 
seat  until  the  following  year,  when 
Parliament  was  disssolved,  and  under 
the  new  Act  he  was  disqualified  for  re- 
election. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
oflice  as  Prime  Minister  in  1828,  there 
were  animated  debates  on  the  personal 
elements  involved  in  the  change  of 
Ministry.  During  the  course  of  onfr 
of  these  Mr.  Thomas  Slingsby  Dun- 
combe,  known  in  Society  as  "Tom  Dun- 
combe,"  delivered  a  maiden  speech,  tha 
secret  history  of  which  was  not  knowa 
until  many  years  afterwards.  There 
were  many  rumors  about  as  to  the  in- 
fluence exercised  over  the  King  by  Sir 
William  Knighton  (his  Privy  Purse)  and: 
Lady  Conyngham,  and,  commenting 
upon  these,  Duncombe  referred  darkly 
to  persons  of  great  consequence,  never 
seen  and  seldom  heard  of,  who  regu- 
lated and  influenced  every  Ministerial 
arrangement— a  secret  influence  behind 
the  Throne  who  managed  all  the 
springs; 

At   Whose   soft    nod   the    streams   of 

honor  flow. 
Whose  smiles  all  place  and  patronage 

bestow; 

with  much  more  of  a  similar  kind 
about  the  prescriptions  of  a  physician. 
(Knighton)  and  the  wiles  of  a  wealthy 
Jew  (Rothschild).  The  speech  created: 
a  sensation  at  the  time,  and  brought 
quite  a  reputation  to  Duncombe,  who 
had  sat  two  years  in  the  House  with- 
out opening  his  mouth,  and  was  chiefly^ 
known  as  a  Society  buck.  He  became 
an  active  and  popular  politician,  and 
sat  for  many  years  as  Radical  member 
for  Finsbury.  Twenty  years  after  his- 
death  it  was  disclosed,  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Greville  Memoirs,"  that  the 
maiden  speech  was  not  his  own  at  all. 
It  was  written  by  Henry  de  Ros,  a 
young  man  of  fashion,  to  oblige  Dun- 
combe, who  was  anxious  to  make  an 
impression  on  his  constituents.    Know-^ 
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fog  little  of  politics,  he  asked  de  Ros 
to  help  him  to  a  subject.  De  Ros  pre- 
pared a  speech  which  he  thought  would 
malie  a  sensation,  and  Duncombe 
learnt  it  by  heart  and  fired  it  off  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  occurred. 

A  strange  story  is  that  graphically 
told  by  Disraeli,  in  his  "Life  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,"  of  the  night  when 
Peel  was  finally  dismissed  from  power 
in  1846.  The  Corn  Law  Bill  had  passed 
the  Commons,  and  the  Radicals  were 
impatiently  awaiting  its  return  from 
the  Lords  before  throwing  Peel  out  on 
his  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  a  task  in  which 
Bentinck  and  certain  of  the  Protection- 
ists were  quite  ready  to  assist.  For 
several  weeks  the  delay  had  embar- 
rassed the  strange  allies  and  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up  the  de- 
bates on  the  Coercion  Bill  and  delay 
the  crucial  division.  Meanwhile  the 
more  astute  of  Peel's  friends  had  been 
casting  about  among  the  Protectionists 
for  some  one  to  lead  a  diversion  in  his 
favor.  A  prominent  man  could  not  be 
found,  and  in  the  alternative  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham— a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence with  the  Country  party— was  in- 
duced to  allow  his  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos,  to  undertake  the  task  of  try- 
ing to  win  the  Protectionists  over  to 
Peel's  side.  Now  Chandos  was  a  very 
young  man,  who  had  lately  come  into 
Parliament  as  a  hot  Protectionist,  was 
little  known  and  very  reserved,  and 
had  not  made  his  voice  heard  in  the 
House.  "Tender  shoulders,"  observed 
Disraeli,  "whereon  to  place  so  weighty 
a  charge!  A  party  manifesto  and  a 
maiden  speech;  the  rescue  of  a  power- 
ful Ministry  by  an  inexperienced  strip- 
ling!" 

At  length  it  was  known  that  the 
Corn  Bill  would  come  back  from  the 
Lords  on  Thursday,  June  25,  and  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  Lord  George  Bent- 
liick  "was  informed  in  confidence,  but 
with  circumstances  of  some  exaggera- 
tion, of  the  intended  movement  of  Lord 


Chandos,  and  of  the  great  defalcation" 
in  the  Protectionist  ranks  which  would 
certainly  take  place."  That  night,  dur- 
ing the  debates  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  the 
messengers  brought  down  several  Bills 
from  the  Lords,  and  when  the  Speaker 
announced  that  the  Corn  Importation 
Bill  and  the  Customs  Duties  Bill  had 
passed  their  lordships  without  amend- 
ment, loud  cheers  burst  from  the  Liber- 
als, who  knew  they  were  now  at  lib- 
erty to  overthrow  the  author  of  the 
Bills— if  they  could,  a  point  which  was 
still  in  some  doubt.  It  depended  on 
how  many  Protectionist  votes  they 
could  command.  Disraeli  thus  contin- 
ues the  story: 

Seated  on  the  highest  bench,  hid  by  a 
column,  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
in  a  position  from  which  no  person 
ever  yet  did,  or  apparently  ever  could, 
address  the  House,  a  young  man  whom 
nobody  knew  now  sprang  up,  very 
pale,  and  solicited  the  Speaker's  eye, 
who  called  upon  Mr.  Bankes.  "Chan- 
dos," whispered  a  member  (Dizzy  him- 
self, doubtless,)  to  Lord  George,  w'ho 
looked  round  and  threw  at  him  a  scru- 
tinizing glance. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  down,  and  Lord 
Chandos  rose  again,  but  the  Speaker 
called  Mr.  Spooner.  When  Mr.  Spoon- 
er  had  finished  it  was  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  Speaker  retired  to  his 
coffee  and  his  only  relaxation  of  ten 
minutes,  preliminary  to  the  great 
speech  of  the  night,  which,  on  this  oc- 
casion, Avas  to  be  offered  by  an  orator 
no  less  accomplished  than  Mr.  Shiel, 
whose  name  had  been  called  before 
the  Chair  was  vacated.  .  .  .  The  House 
listened  with  glowang  attention  to  the 
last  great  Irish  harangue  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modem  rlaetoricians.  It 
was  so  eager  for  division  that  none 
but  he  could  have  commanded  and 
charmed  it.  When  Mr.  Shiel  sat  down, 
Lord  Chandos  and  a  member  of  the 
Government,  the  Solicitor-General, 
rose  at  the  same  time.  The  Speaker, 
of  course,  called  the  Minister,  but  the 
restlessness  and  impatience  of  the 
House  were  so  uncontrollable  that,  the 
learned  gentleman  was  quite  inaudi-^ 
ble  during  his  address. 

When  he   concluded,  the   calls  for  a 
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division  were  overpowering;  nevertlie- 
less  Lord  Chandos  rose  again,  and  this 
time,  as  lie  rose  alone,  he  was  neces- 
sarily named.  The  cries  for  Lord 
Chandos  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
were  vehement,  and  the  voices  of  more 
than  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Administration  wei-e  easily  to  be 
distinguished.  The  position  of  the 
speaker,  the  novelty  of  the  example — 
for  surely  a  maiden  speech  was  seldom 
made  under  such  difficult  circumstan- 
ces—the influence  of  the  Treasui^y 
Bench  in  their  neighborhood,  and  the 
conciliatory  circumstance  that  he  was 
a  new  member,  combined  suddenly  to 
produce  in  this  disturbed  scene  a  com- 
plete stillness. 

Very  pale,  looking  like  the  early  por- 
traits of  Lord  GrenviUe,  determined 
but  impassive,  and  coldly  earnest, 
Lord  Chandos,  without  any  affectation 
of  rhetorical  prelude,  said  in  a  clear 
and  natural  tone  that  he  wished  to 
state  his  intention  of  recording  his 
vote  for  the  Government,  and  he  g-ave 
succinctly  liis  main  reasons  for  doing 
so.  He  supported  tliem  as  an  Ad- 
ministration founded  on  Conservative 
principles,  and  he  for  one  did  not 
agree  that  Conservative  principles  de- 
pended on  tariff  regulations,  or  that 
the  existence  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  relied  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  fiscal  principle.  Whatever  the 
result  of  the  division,  he  should  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knoTNing  that  his 
vote  would  be  registered  freely  and 
fairly  on  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  factious  opposition. 

Disraeli  adds  that  there  is  unfortu- 
nately no  report  of  these  observations. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  turning  his  face  to  Lord 
Chandos,  listened  to  him  with  great  at- 
tention, and  watched  him  with  approv- 
ing interest.  When  he  sat  down  the 
cheering  from  the  Treasury  Bench  and 
its  vicinity  was  loud  and  vociferous. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Cobden  briefly 
closed  the  debate,  and  at  half -past  one 
the  division  was  taken.  More  than  one 
hundred  Protectionist  members  fol- 
lowed the  Minister,  more  than  eighty 
avoided  the  division,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  followed  Lord  George 
Bentinck  in  supporting   the  Liberals. 


Everybody  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  Government  were  defeated  by 
a  large  majority.  ''They  say  we  are 
beaten  by  seventy-three!"  whispered 
the  most  important  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet in  a  tone  of  surprise  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  "Sir  Robert  did  not  reply,"  says 
Disraeli,  "or  even  turn  his  head.  He 
looked  very  grave  and  extended  his 
chin,  as  was  his  habit  when  he  was 
annoyed  and  cared  not  to  speak."  The 
next  day  the  Government  resigned. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  Lord  Chan- 
dos was  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  title  becoming  extinct  when  he 
died  without  male  issue  in  1889.  He 
was  Mr.  Disraeli's  Colonial  Secretary 
in  1868,  and  afterwards  Governor  of 
Madras. 

Inhere  are  several  instances  of  mem- 
bers who  have  had  the  assurance  to 
break  silence  on  the  first  day  of  their 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  record  is  probably  held  by  a  Mr. 
Lechmere,  a  lawyer  who  was  returned 
for  Appleby  in  1708.  According  to  Jen- 
nings' "Anecdotal  History  of  Parlia- 
ment," he  turned  round  and  addressed 
the  House  immediately  after  he  had 
taken  the  oaths,  whereupon  a  facetious 
country  gentleman  interrupted  him 
with  the  objection  that  he  had  no  right 
to  be  heard,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
yet  the  "sitting  member."  He  had  not 
sat  down  since  entering  the  House.  In 
modern  times  the  record  for  "early  ris- 
ing" is  held  by  Mr.  F^arrell,  who  was 
returned  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy  for 
West  Cavan  shortly  after  the  General 
Election  of  1895.  He  took  his  seat  on 
August  29,  and  within  an  hour  after- 
wards he  was  in  the  full  swing  of  a 
long  oration  on  Irish  grievances.  He 
spoke  with  the  utmost  ease  and  cool- 
ness, and  his  only  blunder  was  to  re- 
fer to  a  previous  speaker  by  name  In- 
stead of  by  his  constituency.  The  first 
slip  passed  unnoticed,  but  on  the  sec- 
ond commission  of  the  offence  there 
were  gentle  calls  of  "order,"  and  Mr. 
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Farrell  calmly  asked  for  indulgence  as 
a  beginner.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  generosity  which  the  House  ex- 
tends to  new  members  that  the  speaker 
was  cordially  cheered  in  all  quarters. 
"Orator"  Hunt  is  said  by  Townsend  to 
have  spoken  on  six  different  subjects 
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the  first  night  of  his  appearance.  Mr. 
Tim  Healy  is  another  member  who 
spoke  on  his  first  night,  whilst  Mr.  John 
Redmond  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  suspended  within  two  hours  of 
taking  his  seat. 

James  Sytes. 
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Majrtine  Beerts,  kneeling  on  the  fiags 
beside  her  little  cart,  a  hand  on  her 
dog's  warm,  heaving  fiank,  looked  up 
—as  she  had  looked  up  so  many  times 
—at  the  great  wonder  of  the  Cathedral 
spire,  soaring  far  above  the  restless 
little  square,  as  if  it  could  only  com- 
pany with  the  sun  and  the  stars.  Not 
even  the  daring  swallows  could  reach 
the  high  home  of  the  bells  away  up 
there  in  the  turret.  That  was  their 
own  blue  solitude,  where  for  three 
hundred  years  the  music  had  come 
down  to  men  and  women  who  had 
scarcely  listened.  Only  Martine,  per- 
haps, and  one  or  two  others  with  an 
ear  for  the  whisper,  could  have  told 
you  what  they  said,  though  perhaps 
not  in  any  words  the  lips  could  frame. 

The  Friday  market  was  over  on  the 
G.roenplaats,  where  the  mean  little 
houses,  all  awry,  lean  against  each 
other.  A  moment  ago  it  was  loud  with 
chaffer  and  the  strident  voice  of  the 
seller,  but  now  a  silence  had  fallen  on 
it,  as  if  to  make  a  clear  space  for  the 
bells.  Ah!  there  now,  you  could  hear 
them!  How  sweetly  their  notes  float- 
ed, with  a  little  break  and  suspension, 
as  of  sigh  upon  sigh  out  of  a  heart  hap- 
py enough  to  play  at  sadness. 

To  Martine  they  had  only  one  mes- 
sage that  day.  "The  world  is  beauti- 
ful, beautiful,  beautiful!"  they  sang. 
"Surely,"     thought  the  girl,  "the  good 


God  must  be  glad  we  love  his  world  so 
much." 

Yet  the  contents  of  her  cart  re- 
mained unsold,  and  that  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  carry  home  to  the  little 
farm  across  the  plain. 

On  other  days  the  Groenkerhof  is  a 
market  for  vegetables  and  flowers,  but 
on  Friday  you  may  sell  anything— old 
clothes,  old  furniture,  old  iron, — any- 
thing you  can  persuade  a  buyer  to 
take  for  a  centime  or  two.  Times  had 
not  been  good  on  the  farm  where  Mar- 
tine and  her  mother  sitruggled  on  with 
very  little  help,  and  the  old  woman 
had  unlocked  the  great  painted  chest 
and  taken  some  treasured  relics  out  of 
it— a  crucifix,  roughly  carved  in  wood; 
a  cap  with  lappets  of  fine  lace,  such 
as  the  older  Flemish  peasant  women 
still  wear;  some  yards  of  much  darned 
Mechlin  that  had  once  trimmed  a 
priest's  robe;  a  Virgin's  crown  with 
great  glittering  jewels  of  glass,  ruby, 
green  and  gold,  that  caught  the  light 
as  limpidly  as  if  they  were  real. 

These  had  been  given  long  ago  to  old 
Martin  Beerts  by  the  sacristan  of  a 
village  church  where  a  great  lady,  in 
passing  by,  had  vowed  a  new  coronal 
for  the  Virgin,  and  something  over  for 
priestly  finery.  Old  Martin  knew  that 
English  tourists  fancied  these  things 
and  would  pay  handsomely  for  them, 
so   he   kept   them  for   that   rainy  day 
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wrliieh  was  so  sure  to  come  Tv^hen  the 
rheumatism  carried  him  off  and  there 
were  only  the  women  folk  to  work  the 
.farm.  But  in  the  early  spring  there 
were  few  strangers;  or  none,  at  least, 
who  cared  to  wade  through  that  unsa- 
vory jumble,  rescued  from  dustbin  and 
garret,  on  the  slender  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  a  curio. 

Martine  was  a  little  glad  as  well  as 
sorry  to  be  carrying  the  crucifix  and 
the  yellow  crown  home  with  her  again; 
for  the  girl,  untutored  peasant  as 
she  was,  had  a  sensitive  soul,  and  she 
shrank  from  converting  these  things 
which  she  held  sacred  into  money. 

"They  will  be  giving  our  lady  anew 
crown  in  there  to-day,"  she  thought, 
her  eyes  coming  downwards  from  the 
spire  to  rest  an  instant  on  the  door  in 
the  shadow  of  the  recess  where  you 
•enter  the  great  church.  For  May  is 
Mother  Mary's  month,  and  all  the 
altars  raised  to  her  are  decked  anew 
with  paper  roses,  and  she  is  carried 
under  a  shining  canopy  through  the 
crowded  city  streets.  Many  of  the 
market  women  had  pushed  aside  the 
leather  curtain  and  gone  within  to 
offer  out  of  the  day's  takings  a  candle 
to  our  lady,  but  Martine  lingered  wlth- 
^out,  her  eyes  again  lifted  to  the 
slender  wonder  of  the  spire,  her  soul 
perhaps,  in  some  vague  way,  lifting 
wings  too. 

It  was  so  warm  in  the  little  square, 
where  you  escaped  the  nip  of  the 
spring  wind  and  got  the  whole  comfort 
of  the  blessed  sunshine. 
-  "You  love  it,  don't  you,  Wachter?" 
She  slipped  a  brown,  bare  arm  around 
'the  dog's  neck.  A  minute  more  and 
the  sweepers  would  come  with  their 
long  brooms  and  make  a  whirlwind  of 
dust  and  flying  pai>ers  about  the  statue 
^f  Rubens,  standing  in  gracious  aloof- 
ness on  his  high  pedestal,  and  then,  at 
■  the  two  rival  cafes,  the  chairs  and  the 
little  tables  where  people  lounged  and 
'gossiped  would  be  set  out  on  the  pave- 


ment, and  at  the  Bon  March6,  the  won- 
derful hats  and  neckties  and  ribbons 
that  you  could  buy  for  a  song,— with, 
alas!  briefer  wearing  qualities  than 
any  song— would  be  taken  down  from 
their  dangling  hooks  by  the  assistant 
wi/th  the  long  black  hair,  whose  mar- 
ket, too,  was  over  for  the  day. 

Martine  wondered  who  would  bar- 
gain for  the  things  he  put  in  their 
place:  the  fine  leather  shoes,  the  tea- 
poits  of  real  china,  the  baskets  with 
worsted  roses?  The  rich  English,  or 
Americans,  no  doubt,  who  might  be 
sailing  even  now  across  the  seas.  And 
next  Friday  if  she  were  to  bring  the 
priest's  lace — 

A  hand  suddenly  fell  on  her  shoul- 
der and  a  voice  said: 

"Still  here,  lazy  one?" 

Martine  looked  up,  and  in  an  instant 
content  was  quickened  to  bliss,  as  if 
she  had  put  up  a  hand  and  talven  the 
sun  out  of  the  sky  into  her  own 
bosom. 

Yet  he  who  spoke  was  only  a  rough 
sailor  lad  with  a  blunt  nose,  a  big 
mouth,  small  eyes  that  twinkled  with 
patronizing  good  humor  as  he  looked 
down  on  her,  '  His  coarse  blue  jersey 
was  rolled  up  at  the  sleeves,  showing 
the  rope-like  muscles  of  his  fore-arm; 
his  legs  and  feet  were  bare,  too,  and 
he  was  so  tanned,  embrowned  and 
freckled,  except  for  one  white  line 
with  the  effect  of  a  necklace  where  the 
jersey  lay  loose  around  his  throat,  that 
you  could  not  tell  whether  nature  had 
meant  him  to  be  fair  or  darlc,  unless 
you  judged  by  the  sun-bleached  tuft 
of  hair  escaping  from  the  tasseled  cap. 

Along  the  quays  by  the  Scheldt,  Jan 
Hoese  was  counlted  a  wild  lad,  hot- 
headed and  quarrelsome,  too  ready  to 
sever  an  argument  with  a  whipped-out 
knife,  shunned  and  feared  even  in  his 
moods  of  superficial  good-temper  by 
his  comrades  in  the  fo' castle.  There 
were,  perhaps,  only  two  people  who 
ever   saw  him   with    other    eyes,    and 
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they  wove  for  him  an  entirely  ficti- 
tious character— his  mother,  who  was 
dead,  and  now— Martine. 

"No  luck?"  he  asked,  looking  down 
into  the  little  cart  where  the  Virgin's 
tarnished  crown  glittered  dimly. 

She  shook  her  head  pensively,  then 
brightened  again. 

"But  I  sold  the  potatoes  and  the 
spring  cabbage,"  —  she  raised  her 
apron  and  untied  a  large  knot  in  the 
corjier,  revealing  a  handful  of  copper 
and  nickel.  "Look,  Jan!  All  that. 
Ah,  spring  is  the  time  to  make  money 
out  of  the  garden  stuff!" 

His  light  eyes  glittered.  The  pence, 
bunched  together,  seemed  a  great 
store,  and  the  price  of  a  glass  of 
"Bock"  out  of  them  would  never  be 
.  missed— but  Martine  was  looking  up 
,  at  him  with  such  entire  trust  in  her 
clear  gaze  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  his  secret  self  rose  up  and  shamed 
him. 

"Come  to  the  Quay,"  he  said  abrupt- 
ly. 

She  had  no  word  of  refusal  for  him. 
,  The  market  was  over  early,  her  moth- 
er would  not  go  out  to  the  gate  yet 
awhile  to  look  with  hand-shaded,  ex- 
pectant eyes  along  the  white  road. 
She  rose  from  her  knees,  with  a  deft 
shake  of  the  dust  from  her  skirts,  and 
led  the  dog  by  his  shining  brass  collar 
to  the  yard  used  by  the  market  people. 
There  was  a  great  babble  of  baying 
and  whining  from  other  dogs  as  Jan 
and  Martine  went  down  the  narrow 
alley  opening  from  the  square;  the 
little  carts  were  stacked  close,  and 
Wachter,  a  fighter  by  instinct,  had  to 
.  be  tied  up  alt  a  distance  that  discour- 
aged combat. 

"He's  all  right  now,  the  brute,"  said 
Jan  roughly,  for  Martine  lingered  to 
give  a  last  consoling  pat  where  he 
would  have  admonished  with  a  kick. 
There  were  times,  such  as  the  present, 
.when,  of  a  sudden,  Jan  Hoese  was 
half    ashamed    of    his    sweetheart,    so 


simple,  so  homely  in  her  peasant  dress: 
the  many-pleated  woollen  gown  that 
would  have  made  the  slimmest  waist 
clumsy,  the  handkerchief  that,  tied 
across  her  hair,  hid  half  its  bright 
brown.  He  was  sulky  as  they  went 
down  the  alley  together,  she  with  a 
clatter  of  wooden  sabots,  he  with  the 
soft  fall  of  a  fiat,  bare,  hardened  sole. 
As  they  crossed  the  small  inner  square 
by  the  Quinten  Matsys  Fountain,  an 
old  priest,  standing  in  the  shelter  of 
the  tower  door,  looked  after  them  with 
a  face  that  lit  benevolently  as  Martine 
made  her  shy  reverence.  Jan  cared 
nothing  for  any  priest's  blessing  or 
banning;  but  as  they  met  the  river 
wind  fresh  in  their  faces,  carrying 
with  it  an  indescribable  odor  of  ocean- 
going ships,  his  mood  relaxed.  The 
sea,  whose  true  son  he  was,  called  to 
him,  and  his  love  for  it  and  his  love 
for  Martine  lifted  him  up  to  the  best 
he  had  it  in  him  to  be.  As  they  stepped 
over  the  tram-lines  to  the  Pramenoir, 
that  delighted  lounge  where,  yourself 
at  idlest  ease,  you  may  survey  the  bus- 
tle of  the  quays,  many  looks  of  smil- 
ing goodwill  other  than  those  of  the 
old  priest  fell  upon  Martine,  whose 
little  cup  of  life  was  brimming  with 
happiness.  Jan  was  quick  to  see  them, 
and  to  note,  too,  the  change  to  disap- 
proval as  the  glances  passed  from  the 
girl  to  himself;  but  while,  in  his  reck- 
less way,  he  scorned  any  judgment 
that  condemned  him  personally,  his 
vanity  was  pleased  that  public  opinion 
should  endorse  his  choice  of  a  Meisjen. 
He  thrust  his  arm  through  hers  with 
an  air  of  proprietorship. 

"Come  and  look  at  the  water,"  he 
said. 

They  stood  by  the  parapet,  leaning 
elbows  on  the  stone  work  which  rises 
breast  high.  Beneath  them,  with  its 
rocking  burden  of  ships  from  all  lands 
and  kingdoms  of  the  world,  the  broad 
Scheldt  went  hurrying  to  its  marriage 
with  the  sea.    It  takes  a  bend  here  like 
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a  crescent  moon,  and  the  city,  with  the 
Cathedral  for  its  heart,  crowds  about 
its  brim.  He  told  her  how,  for  leagues 
and  leagues  of  that  long  waterway  be- 
tween flat  green  shores,  you  could  see 
the  daring  spire,  to  eveiy  returning 
Antwerper  the  finger  pointing  home. 

"And  when  you  go  away?"  she 
asked,  wistfully. 

"There  are  other  lands  to  see,"  he 
said,  lightly. 

She  looked  across  the  blue  breadth 
of  river. 

"I've  never  been  anywhere,"  she 
said  simply. 

He  laughed.  "We'll  go  to  Sint  An- 
neke  on  Sunday,"  he  said,  and  when 
she  shook  her  head  in  faint  dissent,  he 
overruled  her  in  his  loud  way.  He 
painted  the  glories  of  that  popular  re- 
sort: you  could  almost  smell  the  fried 
fish  across  the  water,  and  the  beans 
and  bacon— the  barley  pudding— the 
pancakes!  He  smacked  appreciative 
lips.    Then,  at  night,  the  dancing— 

"You've  got  another  gown?"  he  said, 
with  a  sudden  distrustful  frown. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  blushing  rosily. 
There  was  her  confirmation  gown, 
fresh  and  crisp  in  the  big  chest,  and 
the  cherry  ribbon  her  father  had  once 
given  her  as  a  fairing.  But— a  whole 
Sunday.  And  her  mother— and  the 
farm- 
He  made  light  of  her  fears.  The 
mother— she  would  not  say  no  to  him, 
he  should  take  very  good  care  of  that! 
He,  Jan  Hoese,  reckoned  the  best 
dancer  on  the  Van  Dyk  Quay,  did  not 
seek  out  a  Meisjen  to  be  treated  as  if 
he  were  a  counter-jumper  at  the  Blue 
Dahlia.  He  had  seen  the  world;  he 
knew  how  to  come  round  an  old  wo- 
man. Besides,  one  must  take  one's  bit 
of  pleasure  when  one  could— and  next 
week  the  "Santa  Elena"  would  be 
showing  her  canvas  to  the  wind. 

Next  week— that  was  the  blot  upon 
her  blue.  Involuntarily  she  crept  a 
little  nearer  to   him;  her  brown   hand 


touched  his  timidly.    He  laughed  as  he 

took  it  and  swung  it  to  and  fro  in  his 

own.    She    was    pretty  and    he    cared 

for  her.  At  that  moment  he  cared  very 

much. 

««♦         *««         *       *      * 

It  was  over,  the  great  and  beautiful 
day  of  Martine  Beert's  life,  the  day  to 
which  all  other  days  seemed  to  have 
led  up,  about  which  all  memories  must 
cling.  Jan,  at  his  best,  had  been 
wholly  devoted.  He  had  danced  with 
no  one  else  in  the  restaurant,'  where 
the  garish  lights  seemed  so  dazzling 
an  illumination  to  the  girl's  wonder, 
and  her  feet  had  found  themselves 
attune  to  the  music  of  the  fiddles,  and 
her  frock  had  been  the  freshest  in  the 
room.  Then,  when  the  stars  had  be- 
gun their  march  acrosfS  the  river,  look- 
ing down  out  of  the  Infinite  to  see 
their  faces  reflected  there,  he  had 
ferried  her  to  the  Quay  and  walked 
home  with  her  to  the  farm,  across  the 
dim,  dewy  country,  sweet  with  the 
night  fragrance  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  dip  of  road  by  the  ragged  fir  wood 
he  had  said  good-bye  and  promised  to 
love  her  always. 

Her  own  love  was  his  already.  She 
had  no  words  to  tell  him  how  great  it 
was,  but  he  knew,  and  in  that  hour  of 
stirred  feeling  he  vowed  to  be  worthy 
of  it. 

It  made  a  saint's  day  of  life  only  to 
remember  it,  its  brightness  scarcely 
dimmed  by  the  parting.  Her  mother 
heard  the  girl's  confession  very  silent- 
ly, but  her  eyes  had  learned  in  solitude 
to  read  surely,  and  her  heart  was  in 
disquiet.  She  was  landward  bred,  and 
knew  little  of  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships.  The  lad  was  bold, 
over-bold,  and  had  too  many  words. 

"And  if  he  should  think  to  sit  here 
as  master—"  she  said  it  querulously, 
but  her  mouth  was  tremulous  as  she 
tu-rned  away  and  closed  the  heavy 
door  behind  her,  as  if  that  were  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  she  was  shut- 
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ting  Jan  out  for  ever  and  ever  from  all 
that  Martine  knew  as  home. 

It  gave  the  girl  a  pang,  and  yet  it 
was  a  wound  soon  healed.  Jan  loved 
her;  down  there  in  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  where  she  had  lost  him  she 
would  one  day  find  him  again,  and 
then  everything  would  come  right. 
Already,  at  a  word— a  kiss— her  child's 
trust  was  turned  intO'  woman's  con- 
stancy. There  was  nothing  Jan  could 
not  do;  nothing  he  would  not  dare. 

As  she  toiled,  yoking  the  oxen  for 
the  plough,  doing  the  roughest  of 
man's  work  with  her  little  brown 
hands,  her  spring  had  burst  full-blos- 
somed. Far  across  the  plain— some 
wandering  breath  had  brought  it- 
came  a  delicate  thin  sprinkle  of  music; 
it  was  the  chimes,  and  they  sang  again: 

"The  world  is  beautiful:  God  is 
good." 

Did  Jan,  sailing  away  to  the  great 
sea,  hear  their  song?  Once  she  had 
asked  him  what  look  the  sea  wore, 
and  vaguely,  out  of  his  halting  words 
that  had  no  art  to  tell,  she  gathered 
that  it  was  another  sky  come  down  to 
earth,  like  that  above  her  now,  a  great 
blue  solitude— "God's  own  profound." 
As  she  halted  the  wheezing  oxen  by 
the  last  brown  ridge,  she  ran  across  the 
strip  of  road  to  last  night's  try  sting- 
place.  Jan  seemed  nearer  to  her  there, 
'  not  lost  upon  that  illimitable,  shore- 
less plain,  but  close  at  her  side,  hold- 
ing her  hands.  With  a  laugh  of  de- 
light she  was  down  on  her  knees. 
There  at  the  edge  of  the  plantation, 
where  the  ragged  firs  part  to  make 
room  for  the  sun  shafts,  the  wild  hya- 
cinths had  put  out  a  little  row  of  bells 
for  the  wind  to  tinkle.  It  was  spring 
in  the  world,  too;  life  and  love  born  to- 
gether in  a  night. 

Sometimes  she  had  thought  it  lonely 
on  the  farm,  so  few  people  passed  that 
way,  and  her  mother  and  she,  sharing 
everything,  had  so  little  to  talk  of; 
but  now  it  was  not  lonely  any  more. 


Every  living  thing  had  its  new-born 
voice,  and  even  the  sprouting  blades 
seemed  to  come  up  with  a  whisper 
from  the  dark  under-world.  And  there 
were  the  beasts— the  wise  beasts  that 
understand  far  more  than  you  think, 
and  answer,  too: 

For  what  are  the  voices  of  birds 
Ay,    and    of    beasts— but  words,    our 
words. 
Only  so  much  more  sweet! 

The  oxen  had  liquid  eyes  that  fol- 
lowed you,  and  what  a  world  of  sym- 
pathy in  Wachter's  agate  pupils— what 
an  assent— when  you  whispered  some 
foolishness  about— lovers— in  the  wag 
of  his  stumpy  tail. 

And  all  through  the  early  year  there 
Avas  one  day  in  the  week  when  Mar- 
tine  and  the  world  met  under  the  shad- 
ow of  Our  Lady's  spire.  The  priest's 
lace  was  sold,  and  the  crucifix  too.  An 
English  lady,  with  high  cheek-bones 
and  eye-glasses,  who  had  come  once 
and  again  upon  a  Friday,  and  had  ex- 
amined them  over  and  over,  bought 
them  at  last,  "and  for  a  gulden  too  lit- 
tle," as  Martine's  nearest  neighbor,  a 
shrill  trodlerweih,  derided  her.  For 
the  girl  had  not  yet  learned  that  dex- 
terity of  tongue  that  has  made  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  old  clothes  vendor  of 
Antwerp  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
that  of  her  sister  of  the  Paris  Halles. 

Wachter,  yoked  between  the  shafts, 
had  little  to  draw  now  save  such  vege- 
tables as  the  scanty  farm  garden  could 
grow,  and  there  were  so  many  gardens 
round  the  city  where  the  soil  was  rich- 
er and  the  sun  fell  kindlier.  While  she 
waited,  hoping  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  hotels,  or  restaurants— 
always  the  earliest  to  market— would 
buy  her  store,  her  fingers  were  busy 
with  the  knitting  needles.  Content  still 
filled  her  heart  and  mind,  but,  though 
love  made  its  brave  amends,  the  cares 
of  life  were  pressing  a  little  hardly. 
There  had  been  a  long  drought,  grass 
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was  scanty,  and  food  for  the  beasts 
was  growing  dear;  the  mother  wanted 
new  sabots;  and  the  sea  was  so  far  ofC 
that  even  if  it  had  any  message  you 
could  not  hear  it. 

These  things  made  a  vague  back- 
ground of  sadness  to  the  notes  of  the 
bells,  heard  in  the  intervals  of  the  city's 
din.  When  the  market  was  over,  she 
often  went  into  the  cathedral,  now;  it 
was  so  still  and  cool  there,  where  the 
Virgin  looked  at  you  with  her  calm  re- 
gard and  the  Babe  smiled  from  her 
arms.  The  Saints  had  kind  faces,  too, 
as  those  should  have  who  listen  all  the 
year  round  to  the  whispers  of  hearts 
sad  or  glad.  Martine  had  only  her 
gladness  to  tell  of  as  she  knelt  at  this 
or  that  shrine  or  looked  up  at  the  great 
window  where,  towards  evening,  Ant- 
werp's Margrave  glows  in  ruby  and 
gold  as  if  he  were  stepping  straight  out 
of  heaven  itself. 

The  old  priest,  seeing  her  there  one 
afternoon,  stood  by  her  and  told  her 
the  story  of  the  great  Fleming's  life, 
waving  aside  the  impatient  sacristan 
who,  with  his  rattle  and  wand  of  office, 
was  warning  the  visitors  to  leave. 

"One  little  moment,  Jean  Baptiste," 
said  the  priest,  courteously,  and  the 
custodian  fell  back  humbly  enough, 
though  with  anger  in  his  heart  that  the 
church  should  be  kept  open— and  it 
gone  five— for  a  mere  ignorant  Meisjen 
of  the  people! 

But  the  father  did  not  think  her  too 
Ignorant,  this  wide-eyed  child,  whose 
young  face  caught  some  gleam  from 
the  fulness  of  light  as  he  told  her  how 
De  Bouillon,  reclaiming  God's  earth  for 
Ood,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  walls 
of  redeemed  Jerusalem— a  Christian 
king  who  refused  to  be  crowned  with 
gold  where  the  King  of  all  kings  had 
worn  a  wreath  of  thorns. 

He  talked  a,  long  time,  forgetting, 
perhaps,  in  his  absent  way,  to  whom 
he  spoke,  or  how  much  of  what  he 
said  must  be  strange  to  her,  so  near 


the  twilight  himself  that  her  morning 
was  a  world  away.  But  something, 
that  was  not  to  die,  he  had  awakened 
in  her  breast,  and  on  the  next  market- 
day  she  was  kneeling  to  him  in  the  con- 
fessional. 

He  heard  her  story— which  was 
scarce  a  story  at  all- silently.  Her  love 
was  the  whole  of  it— her  love  that  had 
made  life  so  beautiful.  Was  it  wrong 
to  be  so  happy? 

His  old  heart  was  wise  with  age  and 
long  practised  charity,  and  for  a  while 
he  said  nothing.  He  knew  Jan  Hoese 
as  one  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  a 
triangle  of  streets  girdling  the  cathe- 
dral gets  to  know  each  passer's  face, 
and  rumor  had  whispered  no  good  of 
the  lad. 

But — if  one  only  loves  what  is  worthy 
love — is  not  the  "clear  gain"  too  much 
on  one  side?  And  how  can  the  lower 
nature  be  lifted  unless  the  higher 
stoops? 

"The  blessed  Lord  did  not  wait,"  he 
mused,  "till  He  thought  His  children 
good  enough  to  die  for.  We  were  re- 
deemed at  a  great  cost,  and  love,  the 
mighty  lever,  may  work  its  miracle 
still.  She  shall  give  Jan  Hoese  his  one 
supreme  chance." 

So  he  blessed  her  and  dismissed  her, 
and  she  vowed  a  silver  heart  to  the 
Saint  who  takes  special  care  of  sea-go- 
ing men,  and  took  her  own  into  the 
liappy  sunshine,  the  only  shadow  that 
had  rested  on  it  clean  chased  away. 
For  the  good  God  who  made  the  world 
so  beautiful,  made  love  too,  and  His 
gifts  are  "without  repentance." 

And  who  da;re  affirm  that  Jan  Hoese, 
risen  for  one  moment  to  the  supreme 
of  his  nature,  fell  again  the  next  into 
the  old  slough?  For  such  as  he,  you 
say,  one  of  earth's  coarsest  clay,  there 
are  no  lasting  spiritual  victories;  but 
if  it  were  Death— God's  "dear  and  good 
angel"— that  came,  and  with  one  lift 
of  the  hand  set  him  clear  and  safe  in 
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the  new  life  where  failure  finds  no 
'place? 

For  the  "Santa  Elena"  was  never 
drawn  back  by  the  magnet  of  the  spire 
'to  the  Van  Dyli  Quay.  She  sailed  be- 
fore a  fair  wind  to  that  Unlinown 
where  so  many  gallant  ships  pass  be- 
yond human  ken;  one  more  sea  mystery 
of  which  none  came  back  to  tell  the 
tale. 

In  the  after  years  Martine  slowly 
•realized  that  the  story  begun  here  was 
to  have  its  ending  elsewhere;  but  even 
during  the  first  dark  whispers  and 
head-shakes,  surmises  and  pitying 
glances,  her  trust  in  Jan  was  not  shak- 
en. It  was  all  in  one  gift  with  her  love; 
the  two  could  not  be  divided.  She  was 
so  sure,  at  first,  that  he  would  come 
home,  that  any  April  day  by  the  wood 
patch  she  would  find  him  waiting,  per- 
haps to  spring  out  on  her  with  a  laugh 
at  her  fright;  so  sure,  when  the  wild 
hyacinths  rang  their  joy  peals  in  vain, 
that  he  would  have  come  if  he  could. 
'  There  was  little  outward  difference 
In  her  life.  The  poor  have  always  work 
to  do,  work  Avhich  cannot  wait  for  any 
sorrow,  and  Martine's  hands  had  not 
one  task  the  less  because  her  blue  day 
had  faded  into  gray.  To  the  peasant, 
the  events  of  the  year  are  the  season's 
changes.  He  could  not,  if  he  would, 
put  into  speech  his  appreciation  of  Nat- 
ure's many  moods,  but  there  is  not  one 
that  his  slow  gaze  misses.  In  the  great 
loneliness  of  his  life  she  speaks  to  him 
as  the  dumb  to  each  other,  with  signs 
clear  as  any  words. 

So  it  was  at  least  with  Martine,  who 
found  some  closer  sympathy  in  the  face 
of  the  familiar  green  fields  and  the  sky 
above  them  than  in  the  compassionate 
looks  of  the  women  in  the  market-place, 
or  the  sailor  men  on  the  quays.  It  was 
only  the  old  priest  who  could  lay  his 
hand  on  the  wound  and  not  make  it 
quiver  afresh. 

He  sent  for  her  once,  to  go  to  him. 
The  autumn  had  been  inclement,  and 


he  w^as  failing  fast,  it  was  said,  and  for 
Aveeks  had  not  been  out  of  his  own 
house  in  the  narrow  street  between  the 
river  and  the  church.  His  fat  old 
housekeeper,  who  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  nursed  him  with 
ignorant  zeal,  saw  Martine  go  by  to 
the  Promenoir  and  spoke  aloud  her 
wonder  at  what  should  take  her  there, 
it  being  no  market  day. 

"Tell  her  to  come  to  me,"  the  old  man 
roused  himself  to  say.  So  Magdalena, 
who  would  have  tried  to  give  her  mas- 
ter the  moon  out  of  the  sky  if  he  had 
asked  for  it,  put  on  her  goloshes,  with 
much  puffing  and  panting,  and  waddled 
after  the  girl. 

Martine  stood  alone  at  the  far  end 
of  the  Promenoir,  the  fitful  autumn 
wind  buffeting  her  sun-browned  face, 
grown  older  and  graver  in  these  last 
years.  It  came  straight  across  the  flat 
land  from  the  distant  sea,  and  to  her 
untaught  thoughts  it  seemed  to  her  a 
very  breath  from  the  eternal  shores; 
But  Magdalena' s  scandalized  eyes  saw 
nothing  but  the  crust  of  rye  bread 
which  the  girl  was  crumbling  and  fling- 
ing to  the  gulls,  driven  inwards  in 
search  of  food. 

"Such  wickedness!"  cried  Magdalena, 
with  lifted  hands  of  horror,  "and  bread 
a  centime  dearer!  Nay,  but  if  his  rev- 
erence were  not  so  ill,  he  should  hear 
of  it  himself  and  make  you  do  penance 
for  such  waste!" 

Martine  colored  faintly,  and  her  eyes 
had  a  startled  look  as  she  turned  round. 

"Is  he  ill,  Magdalena?  We  did  not 
hear  it  out  at  the  farm." 

"Then  you  are  the  only  one  in  Ant- 
werp, or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  Bor- 
gerhout  or  Berchem,  that  does  not 
know  it,  and  w^hy  you  are  keeping  him 
■waiting  to  throw  precious  food  to  those 
greedy  birds  when  he  has  sent  for 
you—" 

Martine  walked  by  her  side  without 
a  word,  but  she  soon  outstepped  the  fat 
Magdalena,  and  was  the  first  to  reach 
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the  priest's  door.  The  housekeeper 
struggled  after  her,  scolding  and  ex- 
claiming: 

"Take  your  shoes  off!"  she  cried;  "is 
his  reverence's  rest  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  likes  of  you?" 

Martine  slipped  out  of  her  sabots 
and  went  into  the  plain,  small  room  up- 
on such  soundless  feet  that  she  did  not 
wake  the  old  man  out  of  his  stupor. 
She  stood  looking  down  upon  him  with 
the  dumb  patience  that  finds  no  words 
for  pain.  So  he  was  to  go,  too,  he  who 
had  so  often  helped  her.  Magdalena 
was  officiously  whispering  and  gestic- 
ulating, but  she  never  saw  her. 

He  opened  his  eyes  presently  and 
slowly  recognized  her.  With  a  motion 
of  his  hand  he  dismissed  Magdalena. 

"Kneel  down,  my  child,"  he  said,  "my 
breath  grows  scant." 

She  knelt,  her  wide  brown  eyes  stead- 
ily fixed  on  his  that  she  might  lose  no 
word,  for  his  voice  was  faint. 

"Wait  in  patience.  There  is  a  rea- 
son for  our  pain.  You  will  know  it  one 
day.  The  All-Great— He  must  needs  be 
the  All-Loving  too." 

For  a  moment  she  thought  he  was 
gone,  his  face  so  sunken,  the  words 
coming  slowly  from  his  blue  lips. 

Martine  the  woman,  forgot  the  priest 
in  the  suffering  man.  She  put  her 
strong,  tender  brown  arm  under  his 
head,  and  lifted  him  on  the  pillows 
where  he  could  breathe  with  less  effort. 
He  thanked  her  with  a  smile;  then 
suddenly  his  wasted  face  became  illu- 
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minated,  as  if  the  curtain  of  the  Unseen 
were  drawn  aside  for  him  and  he  saw 
that  of  which  the  tongue  cannot  tell. 

"The  light!"  he  whispered,  rapturous- 
ly.    "Oh,  the  blessed  light!" 

But  the  last  effort  of  his  dying  senses 
was  for  this  poor  child  who  had  suf- 
fered, and  for  whom  there  was  as  yet 
no  heavenly  vision.  A  moment  more 
the  glory  was  delayed  that  his  final 
whisper  of  comfort  might  reach  her. 
He  looked  at  her  with  infinite  tender- 
ness in  his  dim  eyes. 

"In  His  shadow,"  he  breathed,  "there 
is  healing,  too!" 

She  went  back  to  her  quiet  world, 
which  must  be  lonelier  still  without 
him.  The  sun  was  very  low  as  she 
crossed  the  plain,  a  dull  red  behind  the 
grating  of  black  cloud,  but  suddenly 
the  dying  embers  kindled  a  new  spark 
and  sent  a  level  shaft  of  red  to  paint 
the  pine  trunks  in  the  little  wood.  Her 
dead  life  too  was  to  have  its  relit  fires. 

The  uncertain,  gusty  wind,  brought 
with  it  the  notes  of  the  Ave  bell,  sweet 
as  a  bird's  voice  in  spring.  The  chang- 
ing lights  and  shadows  made  up  a  spell, 
then  swiftly,  like  a  dropped  curtain, 
came  the  evening  gray. 

The  cattle  were  tinkling  homewards, 
catching  a  mouthful  as  they  went.  She 
hurried  after  them,  to  keep  them  from 
straying,  and  at  her  voice  they  filed 
obediently  in  at  the  gate. 

There  was  nothing  now  in  all  the  dis- 
tance but  the  stealthy-footed  night. 


HOW  DO  WILD  BIRDS  DIE? 


There  is  no  question  in  the  natural 
history  world  which  puzzles  the  popu- 
lar mind  more  than  the  question  of 
where  wild  birds  die  a  natural  death. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  number 


of  birds  bred  and  those  found  dead 
from  purely  natural  causes  is  so  strik- 
ingly great  that  there  is  little  wonder 
that  the  subject  is  so  much  enshroud- 
ed in  mystery.     Extended  travels  and 
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observations  have  convinced  me  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  our  Wild 
birds  really  die  a  natural  death,  and 
that  accidents  and  enemies  of  various 
kinds  account  for  the  majority  of  them. 
In  considering  the  question  we  must 
in  the  first  place  omit  infantile  mor- 
tality, which,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, such  as  lack  of  food  and  inclem- 
ent weather,  is  very  great,  as  may  be 
seen  by  wandering  through  our  woods 
in  the  springtime,  or  visiting  the  breed- 
ing haunts  of  such  gregarious  species 
as  cormorants  or  terns.  One  very  im- 
portant circumstance  which  prevents 
many  wild  birds  dying  a  natural  death 
is  that  the  non-predatory  ones  are  sel- 
dom permitted  to  do  so  by  their  ene- 
mies, for  when  they  sicken  they  natu- 
rally lose  some  of  their  wonted  vigi- 
lance and  activity,  and  are  therefore 
not  in  a  position  to  detect  danger  so 
quickly  as  of  yore,  or  make  their  es- 
cape with  the  necessary  amount  of  ex- 
pedition. In  the  case  of  birds  of  prey, 
if  old  age  or  illness  should  reduce  their 
watchfulness  and  energy  sufficiently  to 
bring  them  within  range  of  a  shot-gun, 
paan  seldom  allows  an  opportunity  of 
encompassing  their  destruction  to  pass 
by. 

Of  course,  hard  winters  reduce  the 
food  supply,  of  such  birds  as  thrushes, 
redwings,  and  blackbirds,  for  exam- 
ple, sufficiently  to  kill  them  off  in  vast 
numbers.  After  the  terribly  protract- 
ed visitation  of  frost  and  snow  we  ex- 
perienced during  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year  1895,  I  found  the 
remains  of  a  great  many  of  each  spe- 
cies in  the  puffin-burrows  at  the  Fame 
Islands,  and  during  a  single  walk  in 
Westmoreland  picked  up  no  less  than 
eight  skeletons  of  grouse  that  had  died 
of  starvation  away  down  in  the  mead- 
ow fields.  The  condition  of  the  last- 
named  shy  mountain  birds  became  so 
pitiable  that  they  were  to  be  seen 
walking  along  the  streets  of  even  good- 
sized  market  towns  in  search  of  food, 


and  were  reduced  to  only  half  their 
normal  weight.  Robins,  although  such 
familiar  little  birds,  are  full  of  mys- 
tery. One  pair  will  rear  two  broods 
of  four  or  five  each  in  a  single  season, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  following 
winter  will  not  show  an  increased 
stock.  The  facts  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  species  migrate, 
and  that  a  small  percentage  may  be 
slain  by  the  ever-present  and  generally 
mischievous  cat,  will  not  account  in 
any  way  for  what  the  shopkeepers 
would  call  the  unknown  "leakage  from 
stock."  In  spite  of  Wordsworth's  very 
pretty  and  famous  lines,— 

Art  thou    the  bird  whom  man  loves 

best, 
The    pious     bird    with      the      scarlet 

breast— 

Our  little  English  robin? 

the  bird  is  exceedingly  vicious  and 
quarrelsome,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  have 
one  in  my  garden  which  feeds,  sings, 
lives,  and  appears  to  consider  the  whole 
place  arranged  and  kept  for  his  es- 
pecial benefit  and  pleasure.  The  other 
day  a  stranger  of  the  same  species  ar- 
rived upon  the  scene,  intent  upon  shar- 
ing the  good  things  provided,  and  the 
very  fiercest  battle  I  ever  saw  waged 
by  any  wild  birds  in  my  life  was  the 
result.  They  fought  in  the  air  like  lit- 
tle feathered  demons,  stood  back  upon 
the  ground  and  met  each  other  just  as 
gamecocks  do,  and  finally  became  so 
much  exhausted  that  they  were  obliged 
to  prop  themselves  up  by  their  tails 
whilst  they  panted  open-mouthed  for 
breath.  Apparently  in  recognition  of 
this  selfish  habit  of  monopoly,  country 
folk  account  for  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  the  redbreasts  bred  in  this  country 
by  saying  that  the  young  ones,  upon  at- 
taining full  growth,  drive  away  or  kill 
their  parents;  and  yet  I  have  only 
picked  up  one  robin  that  looked  as  if 
it  might  have  died  a  natural  death,  or 
from  exhaustion  after  some  fiercely 
contested  battle. 
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Rapidly  developing  attacks  of  sick- 
ness and  sudden  death  liave  their 
places  in  the  bird- world.  I  feed  a  num- 
ber of  tits  eA^ery  day  outside  my  dining- 
room  window  by  hanging  pieces  of 
suet  up  in  small  nets  and  placing  the 
kernels  of  Spanish  nuts— of  which  they 
are  exceedingly  fond— in  cleft  sticks. 
The  other  day  I  was  watching  a  blue 
tit  hard  at  work  upon  a  piece  of  food, 
when  to  my  great  surprise  the  poor 
little  creature  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed by  an  attack  of  illness  from  a 
wee  spark  of  perpetual  motion  into  a 
huddling  tuft  of  blue  and  yellow  feath- 
ers. I  thought  the  erstwhile  merry  lit- 
tle chap  was  going  to  succumb  right 
away,  but,  fluttering  to  a  small  bush 
just  below  him,  he  sat  moping  for  a 
long  while  and  finally  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  fiy  away.  A  young  lady, 
whilst  sitting  in  her  father's  garden  in 
the  northern  suburbs  one  summer's 
day,  was  astonished  to  see  an  old  male 
sparrow  fall  at  her  feet  in  a  fit.  She 
picked  the  bird  up  in  an  absolutely  un- 
conscious condition  and  carried  him 
indoors,  where  after  a  while  he  rallied, 
and,  recovering  his  senses,  flew  away 
again  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  hap- 
pened. A  friend  of  mine,  whilst  walk- 
ing round  his  grounds  one  morning  not 
far  from  Kew,  was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  a  thrush  which  had  been  singing 
very  sweetly  at  the  top  of  a  tall  elm- 
tree  suddenly  fall  headlong  to  the 
ground,  and  upon  picking  the  unfortu- 
nate creature  up  discovered  that  it 
was  quite  dead.  One  fine  autumn  af- 
ternoon I  was  taking  a  quiet  walk 
alongside  a  wood  belonging  to  Sir  Hen- 
ry Meux  in  the  neighborhood  of  Enfield, 
when,  upon  looking  over  a  low  gate,  I 
saw  a  young  hen  pheasant  walk  slow- 
ly, out  of  a  ditch  close  to  me.  No  soon- 
er had  she  reached  the  top  of  the  bank 
than,  instead  of  taking  wing  and  fly- 
ing away  as  I  expected,  she  began  to 
open  her  mouth  and  jump  up  as  if 
choking.     In  less  than  a  minute  she 


rolled  back  into  the  ditch  whence  she 
had  come,  and  after  giving  one  or  two 
convulsive  wing  flaps  stretched  out  her 
legs  with  a  shivering  spasm  and  died. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  found  a  wren's 
nest  in  a  piece  of  ivy  growing  against 
a  high  garden  wall.  It  contained  three 
eggs  which  were  entirely  minus  the 
usual  brownish  red  spots,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  their  layer  must  be  either 
a  very  old  bird  or  in  poor  health.  Vis- 
iting the  nest  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  I  discovered,  upon  thrusting  an 
inquiring  finger  inside,  that  the  owner 
was  at  home,  so  promptly  withdrew 
for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  At  eight 
o'clock  I  returned  again,  thinking  that 
I  had  allowed  the  wren  sufficient  time 
to  lay  her  fourth  q^^,  but  found  her  still 
at  home.  My  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  pushing  a  finger  gently  beneath 
her  I  discovered  the  pathetic  fact  that 
the  poor  little  bird  was  quite  stiff  and 
cold.  At  the  Fame  Islands  I  have 
found  an  occasional  tern  lying  dead- 
spotless,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
quite  uninjured— whilst  its  beautiful, 
noisy  companions  were  standing  or  fly- 
ing closely  around  with  every  sign  of 
happy  oblivion  to  its  lifeless  condition, 
I  have  also  seen  eider  ducks  and  gan- 
nets  lying  dead,  apparently  from  nat- 
ural causes,  upon  rocks  where  they 
bred,  and  at  St.  Kilda  observed  sever- 
al kittiwakes  floating  inanimate  in  the 
sea. 

The  fact  that  very  few  of  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  birds  that  have  succumbed 
to  perfectly  natural  causes  are  seen, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways. 
When  seized  with  illness  many  of  them 
no  doubt  seek  the  most  secluded  parts 
of  woods,  so  as  to  escape  their  enemies; 
those  that  die  in  exposed  places  are  no 
doubt  speedily  devoured  by  hedgehogs, 
crows,  and  other  creatures  unaverse  to 
food  which  they  have  not  slain  for 
themselves;  and,  lastly,  multitudes  of 
ants,  flies,  and  beetles  quickly  con- 
sume any  carrion  left  undisturbed  in 
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the  fields  during  the  summer  time.  I 
have  linown  a  full-grown  rabbit  abso- 
lutely eaten  up  by  insects,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  fur  and  bones,  in  a  week, 
and  dead  birds'  feathers  come  in  very 
useful  to  living  ones  that  line  nests 
with  such  things.  I  remember  finding 
a  common  wren's  nest  lined  through- 
out with  feathers  from  a  female  grouse, 
although  the  builder  had  had  to  fetch 
them  from  a  good  distance.  In  such 
ways  all  traces  of  a  dead  bird  would 
soon  disappear,  except  of  its  wings, 
which  are  sometimes  also  used.    At  the 

The  Speaker. 


Nomp  of  Noss  in  the  Shetlands  I  found' 
a  shag's  nest  last  summer  lined  with 
the  wings  and  skeleton  of  a  sea  gulL 
Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  val- 
ue attached  to  a  source  of  feather  sup- 
ply by  birds  in  the  act  of  nest-building 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  I  myself 
and  several  friends  saw  a  house  spar- 
row watch  a  pair  of  roosters  fight  in 
a  field  near  Elstree,  and  as  the  com- 
batants plucked  each  other's  feathers, 
out  the  knowing  little  bird  picked  them 
up  and  flew  away  to  its  nest  with  theni 
time  after  time. 

U.  Kearton. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


A  new  life  of  Charles  Lamb  is  prom- 
ised, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas, 
with  whose  name  the  readers  of  The 
Living  Age  are  pleasantly  familiar. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Hannah 
Lynch  is  the  author  of  the  unusual  and 
somewhat  painful  serial,  "The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Child,"  which  is  just 
completed  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

The  announcements  of  American  pub- 
lishers for  the  spring  season  include 
about  one  thousand  titles.  Fiction,  as 
usual,  predominates,  and  there  is  some 
complaint  that  the  prevailing  tone  of 
most  of  it  is  so  depressing,  not  to  say 
gruesome. 

The  Appletons  have  added  to  their 
"Great  Commanders"  series  a  volume 
on  General  Sherman,  which  is  written 
by  General  M.  F.  Force,  who,  as  one 
of  Sherman's  division  commanders, 
accompanied  him  on  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign and  in  the  march  to  the  sea. 

There    are    boycotts     and     boycotts. 


Impelled  by  numerous  resignations  of 
members  who  did  not  wish  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  M.  Zola,  the  French  Cy- 
cling Tourists'  Club  not  long  ago- 
dropped  him  from  its  roll.  Thereupon 
so  many  of  M.  Zola's  friends,  and  lov- 
ers of  fair  play  in  general,  sent  in  their 
resignations  that  the  club  is  on  the^ 
verge  of  dissolution. 

The  recent  death  of  M.  Emile  Erck- 
mann  has  recalled  the  historical  novels, 
which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
M.  Chatrian,  and  which  had  an  exten- 
sive vogue  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
It  is  strange  and  melancholy  that  so 
close  an  association  should  have  been 
broken  by  an  extremely  bitter  quarrel 
which  severed  at  one  snap  their  literary 
collaboration  and  their  friendship. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  the  cheap- 
magazines  with  which  both  England" 
and  the  United  States  are  flooded,  is  a 
magazine  which  it  is  reported  that 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill  is  about  to 
establish.  This  is  to  be  sumptuously- 
bound  and  to  be  sold  at  a  guinea  a 
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copy.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  fig- 
ures among  the  contributors,  but 
wtiether  in  the  department  of  art  or  of 
literature  is  not  announced. 

Mr.  Watts,  the  eminent  artist,  detests 
the  slaughter  of  little  birds  in  order 
to  rob  them  of  their  plumage, 
and  to  give  expression  to  his  feel- 
ing he  has  painted  for  exhibition 
in  London  a  picture  which  shows  an 
altar  on  which  are  heaps  of  feathers, 
over  which  bends  an  angel  of 
compassion,  one  of  Dante's  "birds  of 
God." 

For  those  who  pursue  the  knowledge 
of  things  Anglo-Indian  by  way  Of  the 
short  story,  the  new  collection  of  real- 
istic and  serious  tales  in  which  Edgar 
Jepson  and  Captain  J.  Beames  have 
collaborated,  "On  the  Edge  of  Empire" 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers), 
will  prove  useful.  In  directness  and 
vigor  many  of  these  sketches  have  a 
resemblance  to  actual  history.  One  of 
the  shortest  of  them,  and  the  most 
touching,  is  the  study  of  a  sepoy's  dull 
but  patient  fidelity,  "Allah  Dad's  Fare- 
well." 


Campbell  Copeland  has  compressed 
most  of  the  things  which  one  wants  to 
know  about  the  new  dependencies  of 
the  United  States,  This  "American 
Colonial  Handbook"  contains  a  great 
variety  of  facts  and  figures,  historical, 
geographical  and  commercial,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  readily  mastered  by 
even  a  hasty  reader,  and  furnished 
with  maps  and  statistical  tables.  The 
little  book  is  a  model  of  conciseness 
and  accuracy.    (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.) 

In  these  days  of  antiquarian  research 
such  a  book  as  Edwin  M.  Bacon's 
"Historic  Pilgrimages"  (Silver,  Bur- 
nett and  Co.,  publishers)  will  be  found- 
both  timely  and  readable.  It  is  the  ac- 
count of  a  little  journey  through  the 
Old  Bay  State,  and  among  the  places 
visited  are  Plymouth,  Provincetown, 
Salem,  Marblehead,  Concord,  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston,  with  their  outlying 
points  of  interest.  Much  care  has  been 
taken  in  giving  trolley-car  connections 
and  names  of  streets,  so  that  the  book, 
though  somewhat  large,  would  still  be 
useful  to  carry  as  a  guide.  The  illus- 
trations are  unusually  varied  and  there 
are  many  of  them. 


The  upward  progress  of  the  parvenue 
—-her  name  being  Mrs.  G.  Washington- 
Withers— is  -realistically  described  in 
"The  Ladder  of  Fortune,"  by  Frances 
Courtenay  Baylor  (Houghton,  Miflln 
and  Co.,  publishers).  One  of  the 
strongest  characters  in  the  book  is  that 
of  Mr.  Withers.  To  his  common  sense 
Is  due  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
the  love  affair  whose  heroine  is  the 
charming  daughter  "Polly,"  and  hero 
a  wholly  American  young  man.  Un- 
der the  cleverness  of  the  analysis 
the  story  has  always  a  sympathetic 
quality  that  is  attractive. 

Into  a  little  volume  of  less  than  two 
hundred  pages,  which  may  be  carried 
easily    in    the    pocket,    Mr.     Thomas 


A  striking  addition  to  studies  of 
Jewish  life  and  character  is  made  in 
"A  Tent  of  Grace,"  one  of  Houghton, 
Mifllin  and  Company's  latest  novels,  by 
Adelina  Cohnfeldt  Lust.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Germany.  The  heroine,  a  poor 
and  beautiful  Jewess,  experiences  the 
cruelty  of  Christian  playmates,  the  un- 
kindness  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  Christian  pastor,  and  the 
affection  of  a  large-hearted  Jewish 
matron,  while  she  is  loved  by  two  men, 
one  a  rich  Jew  of  the  worst  type,  the 
other  a  Christian  physician.  As  a  re- 
sult, justice  is  done  to  what  is  noblest 
in  each  religious  belief,  and  to  what  is 
less  noble  most  scathing  rebuke  i» 
meted  out  in  this  earnest  and  highly 
dramatic  tale. 
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A  WEEK  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.* 


IN  NOVEMBER,   1897. 


^  On  board  the  "Esmerelda," 
Saturday,  Nov.  20th,  1897. 
At  about  ten  o'clock  this  morning 
we  descried  across  an  azure  sea  the 
mountainous  and  seemingly  barren 
archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  and 
shortly  after  we  entered  the  bay  of 
Manila.  The  strait  is  divided  into  two 
passages  of  unequal  width  by  the 
island  of  Corregidor,  and  a  local  prov- 
erb says  that  fools  choose  the  broader, 
and  clever  folk  the  narrower,  of  these 
ways.  We  took  the  narrower,  and 
found  the  bay  encircled  by  verdant 
plains,  broken  at  intervals  by  isolated 
mountain  peaks.  The  surface  of  the 
bay  is  immense,  but  it  is  agreeably 
sheltered  from  the  monsoons,  which 
blow  from  May  to  September.  The 
wild  and  thickly  wooded  country  on 
our  right  is,  I  am  told,  inhabited  by 
the  Negritos,  the  aborigines  of  the 
islands,  whom  the  Spaniards  have 
never  subjugated.  Like  the  Ainos  of 
Japan,  they  are  steadily  declining,  and 
will  presently  disappear,  taking  with 
them  the  secret  of  their  origin  and  the 
legend  of  their  life.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  about  them  except  that 
they  have  massacred  and  been  massa- 
cred by  turns,— which  is  the  epitaph 
of  many  a  people. 

*  Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


At  eleven  o'clock  the  captain  has  the 
bell  rung  for  lunch. 

"Isn't  this  rather  early,  captain?" 
"It  is;  but  we  shall  cast  anchor  in  an 
hour,  and  if  the  Cu-stom-House  oflacers 
catch  us  at  table,  do  you  know  what 
will  happen?  They  will  all  sit  down 
with  us.  You  don't  know  by  sight 
either  the  officers  or  the  carabineers, 
or  the  doctors  of  these  Spanish  ports, 
and  the  rascals  are  always  famished. 
The  minute  the  cloth  is  laid  they  plant 
their  elbows  on  it  and  show  their 
teeth." 

So  lunch  was  served  promptly  and 
cleared,  and  an  hour  later  we  had  stop- 
ped within  a  mile  of  Manila. 

This,  then,  was  the  city  of  which  I 
had  heard  so  much  from  refugees  at 
Hong  Kong,— the  city  which,  on  the  3d 
of  August,  1896,  was  all  but  captured 
by  two  thousand  insurgents,  armed 
with  knives,  bamboo  lances  and  amu- 
lets. I  knew  something  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  place,  and  of  the  war 
which  has  attacked  and  undermined 
it  during  the  past  fourteen  months.  I 
knew  that  military  tribunes  were 
working  with  the  regularity  of  ml- 
trailleuses,a.Ti6.  that  the  town  was  reek- 
ing with  the  patriotic  intoxication  of 
national  guards.  I  had  read  some- 
where or  been  told  that   the  poet,  To- 
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mas  Caraves,  bad  laid  aside  the  lyre  to 
assume  the  sword;  that  the  judge,  Don 
Isaac  de  las  Pozas,  and  the  Magistrate 
Ricafort  had  traded  off  their  togas  for 
oflScers'  uniforms,  and  that  Don  Jos6 
Moreno  Lacalle  was  amusing  his  com- 
patriots by  a  sort  of  naval  guerilla 
warfare.  One  old  Filipino,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  twenty  years  ago, 
and  has  been  living  peaceably  at  Hong 
Kong  ever  since,  urged  me  by  all 
means  to  go  to  Luneta. 

"A  certain  number  of  people  are  shot 
in  the  pla^a  there  every  morning,  and 
they  have  music  at  night." 

Meanwhile,  I  am  looking  with  all  my 
eyes,  and  what  I  see  is  a  chain  of  hills 
with  a  strip  of  country  at  their  base, 
whence  rise  the  domes  and  towers  and 
spires  of  innumerable  churches.  There 
are  so  many  that  the  place  appears  lilie 
a  cemetery  full  of  mausoleums.  Round 
about  them  are  a  circle  of  house-roofs 
half  hidden  in  foliage.  A  line  of  masts, 
gilded  by  the  sun,  reveals  the  course 
of  a  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
masked  by  a  long  break-water  daz- 
zlingly  white  against  the  intense  blue 
of  the  sea. 

A  silence  as  of  death  broods  over  the 
whole  scene,  reminding  one  of  the  bur- 
ied cities  of  Ceylon;  those  cities  full  of 
convents  and  Buddhist  temples,  isola- 
ted amid  the  jungle,  and  glassing  their 
ruins  in  stagnant  ponds. 

Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  20th,  1897. 

My  first  impression  of  Manila  Is  so 
strong  that  it  confuses  my  brain  like 
a  heavy  wine  with  a  rich  bouquet.  I 
expected  to  see  a  place  haunted  by  the 
spectre  of  war:  I  find  instead  a  care- 
less and  light-hearted  city— a  little  dis- 
organized, it  is  true,  but  quite  as  if  it 
ha<^  been  so  from  time  immemorial.  It 
is  a  strange-  town,  unlike  any  I  have 
yet  seen  in  the  far  east.  It  is  dirty  and 
dilapidated,  muddy  and  dusty  at  the 
same  time,  but  it  lies  in  a  bath  of 
quivering  light,  amid  Us  sunny  groves 


and  gardens,  worm-eaten  wooden 
houses,  crumbling  stone  houses,  tum- 
bling mud-houses,  ramparts  that  sink 
under  their  burden  of  gigantic  vines 
and  creepers,  rickety,  rusty  gates, 
buildings  blackened  by  time  and  fire, 
huge  churches  of  an  architecture  so 
elementary  that  they  seem  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  earth;  the  mute  shad- 
ow of  convents,  oddly  shaped  plazas; 
quarters  where  Chinamen  sell  Paris 
goods  in  sordid  shops;  ill-paved  streets 
lined  with  sparkling  goldsmiths'  win- 
dows, cross-ways  which  are  like  an 
evocation  of  old  Spain;  the  authorized 
Botica  of  Fernandez,  and  a  little  fur- 
ther on  the  Bank  of  Great  Britain;  a 
river  whose  broad  curves,  diminishing 
in  the  distance,  wash  the  basements  of 
long  lines  of  attractive-looking  painted 
houses;  a  bridge  much  too  narrow  for 
the  traffic  which  crosses  it;  impossible 
vehicles,  goaded  buffaloes  and  horses 
cruelly  beaten;  the  solemn  immensity 
of  tropical  parks,  with  their  dark 
vaults  crossed  by  undulations  of  light 
as  the  wind  stirs  the  branches;  fragile 
drawbridges  locked  by  nature's  hand 
in  a  tangle  of  creepers;  roads  bordered 
by  irregular  villas,  clumps  of  bamboo 
and  miserable  huts;  roads  ruinous  and 
well-nigh  abandoned,  leading  to  church- 
es;—such  was  the  panorama  that  I 
beheld,  all  in  one  wild  confusion  of 
dazzling  colors  and  somber  shadows 
most  grateful  to  the  eye,  as  my  cab 
jolted  over  the  deeply  rutted  pavement 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  covering  me  with 
splashes  of  warm  mud.  Manila  is  not 
sumptuous  like  Colombo,  where  the 
reddish  soil  under  the  long  vistas  of 
cocoanut  palms  turns  purple  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun;  it  has  not  the 
hard  splendor  of  Singapore,  which  is 
an  English  manufacturing  town,  with 
lawn-tennis  courts  bordered  by  Chi- 
nese tombs;  nor  the  raw  splendor  of 
Saigon;  nor  the  concentrated  pictu- 
resqueness  of  Macao,  that  gaudy  stage- 
scene  peopled  by  Chinamen  who  have 
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fattened  on  piracy  and  dead-beat  Port- 
uguese adventurers.  Manila  has  nooks 
and  corners  which  remind  one  of  all 
these  places;  but  the  latter  are  of  re- 
cent date,  except  Macao,  which  is  dead 
and  falling  into  decay;  while  here  the 
ancient  Spanish  colonial  civilization 
still  subsists,  though  in  a  shaliy,  de- 
crepit and  moribund  condition.  Its 
grandeur  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  its 
misery  is  unmistakable.  The  life  of 
the  laity  is  one  of  makeshifts  and  lazy 
provisional  arrangements;  that  of  the 
clergy  seems  based  upon  a  sense  of 
some  mysterious  connection  between 
the  prizes  of  time  and  the  promises  of 
eternity.  It  all  reeks  of  Spain— the 
Spain  of  "Carmen"— the  Spain  whose 
ingrained  sensuality,  aggravated  by 
bloodshed,  intensified  in  the  shade  of 
the  cloister,  has  penetrated  to  the  mar- 
row even  of  the  races  that  she  has  con- 
quered. Mother  of  massacres,  and  yet 
mistress  of  delights!  Manila  would  be 
a  doleful  town,  indeed,  but  for  that 
perfume  of  amorous  pleasure  which 
floats  out  of  its  open  windows  and  ex- 
hales from  its  very  walls  and  paving- 
stones. 

The  moment  I  had  stepped  off  the 
dock  into  a  seemingly  deserted  street, 
I  discerned  that  odor  of  rice-powder 
and  musk  with  which  the  whole  air  of 
the  Philippines  appears  to  be  saturated. 
Everywhere,  along  the  streets,  upon 
the  door-steps,  before  the  shops,  in 
gardens  and  under  colonnades,  I  saw 
women  wearing  trained  skirts,  black 
aprons,  white  chemisettes  with  full 
short  sleeves,  and  their  handkerchiefs 
crossed  over  the  breast;  bare-armed, 
bare-throated,  bare-footed  except  for 
low  slippers,  with  cigarettes  between 
their  lips  and  loose  hair  falling  to  the 
waist.  Their  movements  are  languid, 
but  there  is  authority  in  their  indo- 
lence, and  sovereignty  in  their  grace. 
With  their  bold  foreheads,  brilliant 
eyes,  wide,  quivering  nostrils  and  pout- 
ing lips  that  seemed  formed    for    the 


sucking  of  ripe  fruit,  they  walk  secure 
in  admiration  of  men,  and  in  the  efli- 
cacy  of  the  scapulary,  which  is  visible 
as  a  black  patch  under  the  transparent 
scarf.  If  these  women  are  sinners, 
they  evidently  feel  that  they  carry 
their  absolution  with  them.  The  na- 
tive Indians  move  about  like  tame  and 
gentle  animals,  in  their  long  shirts  and 
white  drawers,  as  though  they  had  just 
gotten  out  of  bed.  The  shirt,  which  is 
white  or  cream-color,  is  either  made  of 
some  stuff  softer  than  silk  and  finer 
than  linen,  or  of  cotton,  opening  in 
front  and  starched  like  ours,  and  one 
hardly  knows  whether  the  whole  get- 
up  is  more  absurd  or  indecent. 

A  far-away  sound  of  tambourines 
and  clarionets  envelops  the  silence 
with  an  atmosphere  of  music.  Before 
one  of  the  churches  I  saw  a  band  of 
musicians  dressed  in  white  and  accom- 
panied by  banner-bearers  practising 
for  the  -festa  of  the  local  saint,  which 
was  to  occur  next  day.  Toward  night- 
fall the  narrow  streets  began  to  re- 
sound with  footsteps  and  the  broader 
ways  with  the  rattle  of  vehicles.  The 
Spaniards  and  the  rich  half-breeds 
were  all  awake  and  abroad,  adorned 
and  perfumed  and  hurrying  to  their 
evening  rendezvous  upon  the  beach,  to 
which  they  were  summoned  by  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets.  All  crowd  toward  the 
Luneta.  They  cross  the  bridges,  roll 
under  the  huge  leafy  arches  of  a  park 
which  has  the  dignity  of  a  forest,  come 
out  upon  an  open  square  where  the 
sound  of  breaking  waves  is  distinctly 
audible  and  gather  at  an  illuminated 
kiosk.  There,  in  a  twilight  vaguely 
reflecting  the  bluish  glare  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  rent,  at  intervals,  by  the 
clang  of  a  brass  band,  crowds  of  shad- 
owy beings  are  seated  side  by  side, 
rubbing  shoulders  amid  a  general  buzz 
of  gaiety  broken  by  peals  of  laughter, 
while  a  long  procession  of  cabs  and 
landaus  defiles  before  them,  bearing 
behind    the    inevitable    two    lackeys. 
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priests  in  their  cassoclis,  gold  epaul- 
ettes, tall  hats  and  feathered  hats.  A 
suggestion  of  perfumed  tresses  and 
mantillas  comes  from  the  open  victori- 
as, and  by  and  by,  being  already  ener- 
vated by  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  find  the 
fragrance  oppressive,  and  tell  my  man 
to  drive  faster.  Just  then  a  particu- 
larly splendid  equipage  goes  by  us 
with  a  perfect  blast  of  iris-powder,  and 
my  Indian  turns  round  upon  his  box  to 
•say,  "That  is  the  Archbishop's  car- 
riage." 

He  was  perhaps  making  game  of  me, 
ibut  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  wo- 
man and  priests  between  them  rule 
Manila.  One  feels  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  Bhe  is  powerful  here,  and  fte 
omnipotent.  He  has  flung  aside,  as  a 
-quite  unnecessary  constraint,  the  tra- 
ditional disci-etion  of  manners  and  hu- 
mility of  bearing.  The  world  and  the 
souls  that  dwell  therein  belong  to  him, 
and  he  struts  about  his  domain.  The 
soldiers  who  stroll  along  the  pave- 
ments, the  volunteers  in  gray,  who 
turn  up  their  straw  sombreros  so  jaun- 
tily, are  merely  his  body-guard,  or  the 
men  whom  he  employs  to  do  his  dirty 
work.  We  meet  him  everywhere,  loll- 
ing back  in  his  barouche,  with  a  cigar 
between  his  teeth,  and  bestowing  upon 
all  and  sundry  the  self-satisfied  gaze 
of  a  parvenu  millionaire.  This  very 
afternoon,  when  we  came  back  to  the 
Hotel  de  rOrient,  there  was  a  big  Cap- 
uchin seated  near  the  entrance  with 
a  "book"  before  him,  who  dropped  his 
breviary  to  look  at  us.  I  have  met 
both  Augustines  and  Franciscans,  who 
were  fine  figures  of  men,  with  shoul- 
ders well  adapted  to  the  wearing  of 
armor,  and  hands  fit  to  wield  the  ra- 
pier of  heroic  times.  Compare  them 
with  the  pitiable  Tagals,  and  one  un- 
derstands why  they  should  so  long 
have  continued  to  inspire  a  kind  of  su- 
perstitious awe.  Compare  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  youth  from  among 
whom    Spain    recruits   her    army   of 


defence:  those  children  of  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  exhausted  by  hereditary  priva- 
tion, shivering  with  fever,  too  weak  to 
endure  the  weight  of  their  uniforms 
under  a  tropical  sun,  and  you  will  get 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  decline  of  the  Span- 
ish power.  This  evening,  on  my  way 
back  from  the  French  Consulate,  I 
passed  a  long  line  of  barracks  erected 
on  piles.  They  were  improvised  hospi- 
tals and  though  they  were  built  but 
yesterday,  their  accommodations  are 
insufficient.  The  doors  were  thrown 
wide  open  to  admit  the  evening  breeze, 
and  the  hanging  lamps  that  depended 
from  the  cross-beams  at  intervals  re- 
vealed countless  little  black  heaps  like 
the  mounds  in  a  grave-yard.  The  si- 
lence was  broken  only  by  a  few  moans 
or  an  occasional  rattle.  They  were  sol- 
diers who  had  dropped  in  the  ranks 
without  a  glimpse  of  the  enemy:  slain 
by  the  sun  of  Manila.  Far  away 
among  the  trees  I  could  distinguish  a 
triangle  of  fire  and  some  illuminated 
house-fronts.  I  asked  some  people 
whom  I  met  on  a  bridge  what  it  meant, 
and  they  could  not  tell  me,  but  at 
length  one  man  explained  that  it  was 
the  -^ete  either  of  some  saint  or  some 
padre.  The  town  appeared  to  be  quite 
deserted,  but  its  heavy  perfumes  are 
omnipresent  and  make  their  way  even 
through  my  closed  blinds. 

Sunday  Morning. 
I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in  the 
principal  hotel  of  the  city,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary hotel  it  is.  Situated  upon 
the  great  square  where  the  streets  all 
issue  that  lead  from  the  port,  it  has  a 
majestic  entrance,  and  stairways  yet 
more  majestic  leading  to  the  gallery 
of  the  first  fioor.  Upon  this  gallery, 
which  is  very  broad  and  has  a  waxed 
floor,  and  a  row  of  lounging  chairs  all 
round  it,  alternating  with  plants  in 
pots,  open  the  folding  doors  that  lead 
to  the  bed-chambers.  The  latter  are 
too  large  and  too  high,  and  the  impres- 
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sion  of  emptiness  which  they  convey 
is  but  enhanced  by  the  canopied  bed- 
stead, without  bed  or  mattress  of  any 
kind,  where  a  sheet  is  carelessly 
spread  at  night  over  a  trellis  of  cane. 
The  hotel  is  kept  by  a  Spanish  woman 
who  never  appears,  and  might  well  be 
supposed  not  to  exist.  Here,  there  and 
everywhere,  astride  on  the  railing  of 
the  stairway,  or  leaning  over  that  of 
the  balcony,  are  sly-looking  little  Tag- 
als,  all  dressed  in  white,  like  the  pas- 
try-cooks in  a  comic  opera,  who  observe 
your  movements  with  a  certain  curi- 
osity. Sometimes  you  find  them  en- 
sconced in  the  arm-chairs  reading  the 
newspapers,  or  lying  flat  on  the  divans 
with  their  legs  in  the  air,  fanning 
themselves  with  pocket  handkerchiefs; 
or  else  fast  asleep.  These  are  the  ho- 
tel waiters.  A  bell  rings:  liobody  stirs. 
It  rings  again:  still  the  same  indiffer- 
ence. The  guest  then  gets  impatient 
and  gives  a  resounding  peal,  where- 
upon the  brown  heads  of  the  pastry- 
cooks all  turn  toward  the  door  of  the 
bell-ringer,  but  nobody  starts.  Finally 
the  traveller  bursts  out  of  his  room  in 
a  fury,  lays  hands  on  the  fellow  near- 
est him  and  thunders  his  order  into  his 
ears.  It  is  exactly  as  if  a  cat  had 
stirred  up  a  nest  of  white  mice.  The 
man  who  has  received  the  order  stands, 
for  a  moment,  as  if  dazed,  then  repeats 
it  to  his  neighbor,  who  passes  it  on  to 
a  third,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  to  a  fourth. 
A  general  commotion  ensues,  and  a 
series  of  hurried  slides  back  and  forth 
over  the  polished  floor.  But  should 
the  trustful  traveller  retire  within  his 
chamber,  the  excitement  will  immedi- 
ately subside,  and  the  little  white 
waistcoats  return  to  their  accustomed 
places. 

I  awoke  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
had  to  wait  for  my  coffee  till  nearly 
nine,  when  the  news  venders  brought 
in  the  morning  papers.  I  heard  the 
son  of  the  admiral  say  last  night  that 
in  three  months'  time  the  insurrection 


would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  was 
told  that  Aguinaldo  was  treating  with 
the  home  government,  and  had  offered 
to  make  peace  for  a  million  dollars; 
but  when  I  came  to  read  the  long  list 
of  brilliant  victories  over  the  natives 
in  the  Gazette,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Aguinaldo  must  be  the  most  impudent 
of  Asiatic  rascals,  beaten  as  he  was, 
to  ask  a  million  dollars  for  being 
beaten  no  more!  There  were  certain 
of  the  Spanish  generals  who  so  dis- 
concerted the  foe  by  the  amazing  ra- 
pidity of  their  manoeuvres  that  they 
must  have  had  the  gift  of  ubiquity. 
Aguinaldo  resembled  them,  but  witb 
this  difference,  that  wherever  he 
popped  up  Castilian  valor  immediately 
beat  him  back  into  the  ground.  He  is 
defeated  at  morn,  at  noon,  at  eve  and 
at  night  of  the  same  day,  at  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  the 
whole  war  appears  to  be  full  of  mira- 
cles. The  long  lists  of  decorations  for 
valor  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper 
confirmed  me  in  this  impression.  Such 
a  rain  of  medals  and  crosses,  and  such 
a  display  of  heroic  breasts!  And  how 
was  it  possible  to  believe  that  a  hand- 
ful of  rebels  could  long  continue  to 
disturb  the  peace,  when  they  were  al- 
ready talking  about  erecting  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  the  loyal  natives  who 
had  fallen? 

The  Governor  Primo  di  Rivera  is 
just  back  from  a  tour  through  the  en- 
thusiastic provinces,  and  has  issued  a 
highly  lyrical  proclamation,  which 
ends,  however,  as  follows:  "To  resist 
these  miscreants  you  will  spare  neith- 
er your  lives  nor  your  goods!" 

Sunday  Evening. 
I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  cock- 
fights here  that  I  wished  to  see  one. 
I  do  not  expect  to  witness  any  other 
kind  of  fight  in  this  time  of  guerilla 
warfare.  The  Spaniards  affect  to  de- 
spise these  contests  as  a  ridiculous  and 
cruel  sport.    The  slayers  of  bulls  dis- 
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dain  the  blcK)d  of  feathered  creatures. 
My  neighbor  at  breakfast,  a  professor 
in  the  Medical  School,  remarked  to  me, 
"We  leave  this  low  amusement  to  the 
Indians  and  the  half-breeds.  Their 
passion  for  it  shows  plainly  how 
childish  and  barbarous  they  are.  They 
would  sell  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  keep  a  fighting  cock,  and  would 
save  him  in  case  of  fire  before  ever 
thinking  of  their  children."  Accord- 
ingly I  turned  my  steps  towards  the 
gallera,  or  cock-pit,  at  the  hour  when 
the  women  sally  forth  for  vespers, 
dressed  as  for  the  ball-room  and  laden 
with  more  perfumery  than  ever.  The 
shops  were  all  closed,  excepting  the 
gay  stands  of  the  cigarette  venders; 
and  by  good  luck  those  of  the  China- 
men were  also  open,  for  I  was  over- 
taken, as  I  crossed  one  of  the  squares, 
by  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain,  and  I  owed 
my  salvation  to  a  grocer  from  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  I  made  my  way  into  a 
little  hole  of  a  place  which  constituted 
the  outermost  angle  of  a  jumble  of 
bulging  buildings.  There  were  no 
windows,  but  there  was  a  large  door 
on  either  side,  with  cracked  and  dingy 
panels,  and  there  were  no  tiles  or  floor- 
ing of  any  kind,  only  a  three-legged 
stool  planted  somewhat  askew  in  the 
naked  earth. 

Behind  a  counter  were  shelves  laden 
with  all  manner  of  nameless  objects; 
the  family  were  reclining  round  about 
upon  bags  of  potatoes,  and  a  woman 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  a  still 
darker  room  combing  her  hair.  The 
square  outside  was  presently  trans- 
formed into  a  marsh,  and  the  water 
overflowed  into  the  premises  of  mine 
host  The  doors  were  then  closed,  and 
we  all  remained  shut  up  in  a  nauseat- 
ing darkness  lighted  only  by  the  twin- 
kle of  pipes.  Then  the  rain  began  to 
drive  in  under  the  ruinous  doors,  and 
a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  repair 
their  breaches  with  mud.  The  flood 
gradually  surrounded  the  counter  and 


finally  gained  the  potato-bags;  where- 
upon the  woman  set  her  comb  be- 
tween her  teeth  and  administered  a 
slap  to  her  husband,  who  bestirred 
himself  in  silence  and  made  some  fur- 
ther efforts  to  repel  the  deluge.  At 
last  the  rain  ceased  and  I  effected  my 
escape  from  that  frightful  shop,  the 
counterpart  of  many  others  which  the 
tactiturnity  of  the  Chinamen  renders 
mysterious.  There  are  eighty  thou- 
sand Chinese  in  Manila;  eighty  thou- 
sand impassive  witnesses  of  the  duel 
between  the  Spaniard  and  the  native. 
Massacre  and  pillage  go  on  about  them, 
but  they  stick  to  their  work.  The 
hostile  camps  are  agreed  not  to  molest 
them,  for  they  represent  the  future  of 
the  country.  They  insure  it  for  to- 
morrow. Without  them  we  should  not 
get  even  one  meal  a  day  at  the  Hotel 
de  r Orient.  They  reckon  five  elements 
in  Asia:  air,  fire,  water,  earth,— and 
the  Chinaman.  The  last  brings  the 
others  together,  and  is  thus  not  the 
least  essential  to  the  life  of  the  people. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  cab, 
which  conveyed  me  to  the  uttermost 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  set  me 
down  before  a  vast  barrack  of  bamboo 
roofed  with  thatch.  I  made  my  way 
inside  and  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  deafening  din  of  cries,  cheers, 
bets,  trampling  of  feet,  clinking  of  bot- 
tles, confused  appeals  and  altercation. 
To  this  there  succeeded  a  silence  of 
what  seemed  almost  agonizing  sus- 
pense, broken  only  by  the  sound  of 
people  moving  in  and  out,  eating  and 
drinking.  Then  suddenly  the  uproar 
broke  out  again,  all  the  more  violent 
for  its  brief  suspension,  so  tremendous 
indeed  that  I  think  the  roof  must  have 
been  lifted  from  the  stout  beams  on 
which  it  was  laid,  if  there  had  been  no 
gaps  in  the  thatch  to  let  out  the  sound. 
I  made  my  way  between  tables  laden 
with  fruit  and  dusty  cakes,  bottles  and 
slices  of  pork,  and  the  stale  odor  of  the 
food,  mixed  with  the  pungent  exhala- 
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tion  of  the  barn-yard,  was  rather  sick- 
ening. Some  of  the  cocks,  who  were 
tied  by  the  foot  to  the  legs  of  the  ta- 
bles, appeared  to  be  in  an  agony  of 
terror;  others^  more  familiar  with  the 
place,  picked  up  what  they  could  be- 
tween the  feet  of  the  passers-by.  On 
either  side  ascended  rows  of  wooden 
seats  crowded  with  Tagals,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  place  I  oould  now  discern 
upon  a  platform,  railed  around  like  an 
enormous  cage  and  approached  by 
wooden  steps,  a  seething  mass  of  black 
heads,  white  shirts,  European  cos- 
tumes, heads  thrust  forward  and  other 
heads  peering  over  them.  More  than 
two  thousand  people  were  collected  on 
the  steps  and  inside  the  cage;  but  they 
recognized  me  for  a  stranger  and  made 
way  for  me  to  approach  the  platform, 
where  I  was  presently  thrust  forward 
into  the  front  row.  I  was  even  offered 
one  of  the  two  stools  with  which  the 
place  was  provided;  the  other  being 
occupied  by  a  big,  black-bearded  Span- 
iard with  a  band  of  crape  around  his 
arm.  All  about  us  were  Chinamen, 
half-breeds  and  Indians,  either  stand- 
ing or  squatting  upon  their  heels.  The 
Indians  were  the  most  numerous;  the 
half-breeds  fewer,  while  the  Chinamen 
in  their  splendid  robes  were  easily 
counted.  One  of  these  last  fumbled  in 
a  large  bag  with  fingers  that  glittered 
with  diamonds.  But  of  Spaniards  I 
saw  not  more  than  three  ot*  four. 

The  gallera  is  opened  at  nine  o'clock, 
after  which  hour  the  contests  go  on  with- 
out intermission.  Rich  amateurs  keep 
up  yards  where  the  cocks  are  trained, 
as  men  with  us  have  racing-studs  and 
stables.  The  Manila  cocks  have  no  oc- 
casion to  envy  the  horses  of  Long- 
champs;  they  are  treated  with  the 
«ame  high  consideration;  their  pedi- 
grees are  preserved;  they  are  most  ex- 
pensive articles  to  own.  A  good  fight- 
ing cock  is  worth  six  or  seven  hundred 
francs.  His  education  demands  firm 
and  delicate  fingering,  together  with  a 


thorough  knowledge  of  the  cock's  anat- 
omy. The  cook  attached  to  his  person 
must  see  that  his  charge  does  not  get 
too  fat.  Every  morning  a  masseur 
works  his  muscles  till  they  are  pliable, 
and  a  fencing-master  exercises  his 
spurs.  On  the  morning  of  the  conflict 
the  steel  spur  must  be  attached  by  a 
professional  hand  before  the  creature  is 
ready  for  the  fray.  On  no  account 
would  a  proprietor  suffer  the  shadow 
of  a  strange  hand  to  fall  upon  his  bird 
before  the  duel;  for  the  art  of  training 
these  plumed  gladiators  is  no  better 
understood  than  the  things  which  mys- 
teriously fascinate  and  paralyze  them. 
The  merest  trifle  may  undo  the  work 
of  six  months  and  throw  the  ingenious 
live  fighting-machine  out  of  gear.  A 
tap  of  the  finger  may  discourage;  a  mis- 
placed caress  completely  enervate  him. 
He  must  arrive  intact  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  gallera.  There  his  master 
takes  him  between  his  hands  and  pre- 
sents him  to  another  cock;  and  as  soon 
as  the  impatient  rivals  begin  to  ruffle 
their  feathers  and  peck  at  one  another, 
they  are  let  go.  For  an  instant  they 
eye  one  another  warily,  with  inflated 
crests,  necks  bristling  as  if  with  iron 
spikes,  and  rigid  wings  lifted  high 
above  the  play  of  the  spur  ;  then  there 
is  a  rush,  a  tumble,  a  whirlwind.  The 
duel  continues  for  the  space  of  a  light- 
ning-flash. The  vanquished  of  ten  falls 
without  any  one  having  seen  the  fatal 
stroke.  If  both  are  hit  and  one  mor- 
tally, the  one  who  retreats  has  lost,  and 
is  plucked  alive.  Wounded  or  not,  the 
defeated  one  is  always  put  to  death. 
Nothing  remains  for  him  but  the  pot 
or  the  spit,  unless  his  master,  wishing 
to  spare  him  this  last  disgrace,  has  him 
interred  in  his  own  garden.  Sta  Viator: 
Jiernem  calms.  Before  the  conflict  takes 
place  the  bets  are  recorded,  and  the 
pesos  which  have  been  staked  are  all 
piled  up  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 
When  the  duel  is  decided,  the  money 
is  paid  up,  amid  deafening  cheers.    I 
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must  confess,  though  perhaps  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  do  so,  that  I  rather 
enjoyed  the  contests  of  this  arena.  A 
few  drops  of  blood  were  shed,  but  the 
thing  seemed  to  me  quite  innocent,  up- 
on tlie  whole.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
cock  would  much  rather  die  by  the 
spur  than  at  the  hands  of  a  cook,  they 
go  into  it  with  such  enthusiasm!  And 
if  you  look  at  them  dispassionately, 
unbiased  by  any  pecuniary  interest, 
they  offer  a  wonderful  parody,  or  epit- 
ome, of  ourselves  and  our  prejudices 
and  antipathies.  Have  we  not  evolved 
the  conception  of  gods  who  treat  hu- 
man beings  exactly  like  cocks,  and  bet, 
between  two  cups  of  nectar,  on  their 
savage  mania  for  needless  murder? 
To  the  honor  of  the  human  race  be  it 
said,  that  among  the  cocks  whom  we 
passed  in  review,  there  were  some  who 
gave  proof  of  extraordinary  sagacity. 
They  looked  one  another  over  from 
head  to  foot,  and  simultaneously 
turned  their  backs.  They  then  walked 
gravely  away,  lifting  their  claws  dis- 
dainfully, as  though  to  avoid  the  stain 
of  senseless  insult. 

I  was  about  to  leave  the  place,  when 
an  unprecedented  uproar  arose  at  the 
sight  of  two  fresh  combatants,  one  thin 
and  black,  the  other  ruddy,  his  wings 
all  shimmering  with  purple  and  gold. 
The  first  had  the  hang-dog  look  of  a 
conspirator;  the  second,  the  majestic 
mien  of  an  Emperor.  The  betting  im- 
mediately became  more  lively,  and  a 
half-breed  close  beside  me,  whom  I  had 
not  before  observed,  whose  bald  head, 
smooth  face,  false  eyes,  and  vicious 
mouth  made  him  a  perfect  type  of  the 
freedman  of  the  Lower  Empire,  emp- 
tied his  purse  upon  the  black  cock's 
board,  crying,  "1  bet  on  the  Indian!" 
The  two  cocks  were  then  let  go,  and 
we  all  held  our  breath.  They  scanned 
one  another  for  an  instant  with  blood- 
shot eyes,  neck  thrust  forward,  and 
tail-feathers  all  a-quiver;  then  sudden- 
ly the  black   bird  bent  his  legs  and 


bowed  his  crop  to  the  ground,  yet  with- 
out ever  taking  his  eyes  ofC  the  foe. 
The  latter,  stiffening  his  outspread 
wings  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine, 
opened  his  beak  like  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  made  a  plunge.  After  a  moment 
of  suspense  the  unfortunate  black  cock 
was  assailed  by  a  tempest  of  hisses,  of 
which  he  appeared  to  take  no  notice. 
This  could  not  go  on  forever,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  were  parted,  and  then 
set  on  afresh,  but  no  sooner  was  this 
done  than  the  black  cock  fell  on  his 
knees  again,  as  though  hypnotized  by 
the  dazzling  aspect  of  his  rival.  The 
public  assailed  him  with  cheers  and 
laughter;  those  who  had  betted  on  him 
yelled  out  the  most  abusive  epithets,  ap- 
plauding at  the  same  time  the  splendid 
vermilion  cock,  who  let  fall  his  wings 
as  though  disgusted  by  the  cowardice 
of  his  adversary,  and  pranced  about 
before  the  spectators.  "It's  not  my 
fault,"  he  seemed  to  say;  "I  wanted 
nothing  better  than  to  fight,  but  what 
can  you  do  with  such  a  poltroon  as- 
this?  It  would  be  beneath  me  to  kill 
so  contemptible  a  thing!  Gentlemen, 
I  appeal  to  you!"  Once  more  they  were 
parted.  Their  beaks  were  sharpened; 
the  spur  of  the  wretched  black  cock 
was  re-adjusted;  but  the  moment  they 
were  released,  down  went  the  black 
upon  his  knees  again,  with  eyes  fast- 
ened upon  the  Emperor.  The  latter 
came  up  as  though  to  have  done  with 
the  business,  head  thrust  out  and 
spurs  erect;  then  suddenly  he,  too, 
seized  by  a  mysterious  panic,  turned 
tail  and  fled  like  a  partridge  into  a  fur- 
row. An  indescribable  frenzy  of  noise 
ensued,  accompanied  by  a  perfect  hail- 
storm of  canes,  hats,  handkerchiefs 
and  bunches  of  cigars.  The  spectators 
appeared  to  have  taken  leave  of  their 
wits.  They  invaded  that  part  of  the 
cage  reserved  for  the  combatants,  and 
went  striding  about,  turning  somer- 
saults, or  walking  on  their  hands  and 
flourishing  their  legs  in  air.    My  half- 
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breed,  meanwhile,  was  yelling  with  an 
ugly  smile,   ''Tiva  la  EspanaP' 

Monday. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  plan  of 
the  town,  but  they  tell  me  that  the  mil- 
itary government  has  bought  up  all  the 
plans  and  maps,  and  nothing  but  pa- 
per seems  to  be  sold  in  the  book-shops. 
Spain    distrusts  printed  matter;    and 
high  officials,  who  chance  to  need  in- 
formation, evade  the  street  censorship 
by  applying  to  the  European  consuls. 
I  remember  once  going  into  a  book- 
shop near  a  big  church  which  projected 
far  out  into  the  square,  and  asking  the 
Spaniard  who  kept  it  to  show  me  what- 
ever he  had  about  Manila  and  the  Phil- 
ippines.  He   smiled   a  sad  smile,  and 
produced  several  shabby  tomes  and  a 
pamphlet  or  two,  whose  titles  had  dis- 
appeared under  the  destructive  hand 
of  time.     The  volumes  whose  backs  1 
could  see  gleaming  upon  the  shelves  in 
the  dark  depths  of  the  shop  were  with- 
out exception  missals  and  books  of  de- 
votion, and  they  were  no  newer  or  more 
attractive  than  the  others.     The  dust 
which  covered  them  was  not  like  that 
dust  which  makes  the  shelves  of  our 
old    collectors  like  cellars  filled    with 
rare  elixirs.    It  was  redolent  of  decay- 
ing    commerce,    and    an     indifference 
worse  than  death.     The  shopman  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  my  glance,  and 
shrugged  his   shoulders  despondently, 
"Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "to  you  as  a 
Frenchman  I  can  speak  freely.     I  am 
ashamed  to  receive  you  in  so  poor  a 
shop,  but  there  is  no  place  for  book- 
sellers in  this  country.     You  will  find 
nothing  to  read  anywhere,  and  I  am 
reduced  to  the  ignominy  of  selling  al- 
manacs and  these  hideous  little  images, 
which  I  blush  to  offer  you." 

But  if  the  book-trade  is  dull  at  Ma- 
nila, there  are  other  industries  which 
flourish  famously.  Women  weave  out 
of  pineapple  fibre  the  light  fabrics  out 
of    which  they  make  their    perfumed 


neckerchiefs.  I  visited,  in  the  alley  of 
San  Sebastian©,  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
huge  silent  house,  rooms  which  are  not 
swept  twice  in  a  year,  but  where  the 
little  flngers  of  the  Malay  women  pro- 
duce marvels.  Their  mistress,  a  tooth- 
less old  half-breed,  showed  me  panuclas,. 
or  simple  kerchiefs,  worth  a  hundred 
dollars,  mantillas  of  so  sheer  a  text- 
ure as  to  be  almost  invisible,  and  scarfs- 
like  those  the  fairies  must  have  sport- 
ed when  they  wound  their  spindles- 
with  Virgin's  threads  and  made  them- 
selves robes  of  morning  mist.  I  liked 
even  better  the  chemisettes,  kerchiefs- 
and  mantillas  of  the  San  Christo  quar- 
ter, because  the  saleswomen  there  have 
all  their  teeth,— not  to  speak  of  claws,— 
and  resemble  somewhat,  in  other  re- 
spects, a  band  of  sad  and  sentimental 
cats.  They  sit  behind  a  counter,  which 
is  roofed  over  and  surrounded  by  open- 
work screen,  and  their  soft  glances  and 
murmuring  speech,  the  sweet  se- 
ductive manner  in  which  they  in- 
vite you  to  buy,  their  utter  self-surren- 
der to  a  languid  rapture  of  gratitude  if 
you  make  a  purchase,  form  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  apathy  of  the  China- 
man smoking  opium  amid  his  piles  of 
straw  hats. 

I  could  hardly  have  torn  myself  away 
from  this  quarter  if  the  flerce  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  thirst  induced  thereby 
had  not  drawn  me  toward  the  brewery 
of  San  Miguel  in  the  Rue  del  I'Escolta. 
Opposite  the  Grand  Restaurant  de  Par- 
is and  the  caf^s  frequented  by  the  na- 
tional guards,  are  the  dressmakers'  and 
goldsmiths'  shops.  If  the  Indian  will 
give  his  wife  for  a  fighting  cock,  the 
Spaniard  will  sell  his  soul  for  a  trinket. 
The  meanest  functionaries  wear  dia- 
mond scarf-pins  and  load  their  fingers 
with  rings.  The  custom-house  offlcers^ 
are  especially  distinguished  by  the  rich- 
ness of  their  jewelry.  They  are  all 
privately  married  and  have  no  scruple 
about  sporting  their  wives'  wedding 
presents  .    .    . 
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Tuesday. 
To  whom  do  the  Philippines  really  be- 
long? I  had  supposed  before  I  came  to 
Manila  that  they  belonged  to  Spain: 
and  so  they  do — nominally.  The  civ- 
ilized world  which  malies  maps  has 
accepted,  on  the  authority  of  I  know 
not  what  treaty  or  what  historians,  the 
fact  that  they  are  Spanish  territory; 
but  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao  and  of  the 
Jolo  and  Sulu  groups  of  islands,  main- 
tains the  contrary;  and  his  claim  is 
founded  on  the  undeniable  fact  that  he 
has  preserved  his  independence  for  five 
hundred  years.  The  Spaniards  found 
the  Moors  in  the  Philippines  before 
them,  and  they  never  drove  them  out. 
The  Negritos  in  the  mountains  recog- 
nize no  master  whatever.  The  Igor- 
retes,  distant  only  a  two  days'  journey 
from  Manila,  have  their  own  forms  of 
government,  and  give  a  very  ugly  re- 
ception to  the  heaven-sent  stranger. 
From  time  immemorial  the  country 
has  been  infested  by  bands  of  brigands, 
who  haunt  the  environs  of  Manila,— 
and  sometimes  even  penetrate  the  city, 
Spain  holds  the  seaboard,  but,  unless 
I  have  been  greatly  misinformed,  the 
interior  of  the  country  defies  her. 
Many  different  races  live  there  side  by 
side  without  co-mingling;  and  though 
three  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  language, 
the  native  idioms  continue  to  prevail. 
Out  of  fifty-six  districts  I  found  only 
six  where  the  people  talk  a  little  Chris- 
tian: for  so  it  has  always  been  called; 
not  Spanish.  If  the  natives  have 
baulked  at  the  Castilian  tongue,  the  vic- 
tors have  taken  their  revenge  by  an 
almost  complete  neglect  of  Tagal  and 
Visaya,  the  two  principal  indigenous 
dialects.  Since  the  Spaniards  claim 
sovereignty  over  these  islands,  why 
have  they  never  thoroughly  explored 
them?  They  have  never  even  made  a 
complete  map  of  the  archipelago;  and 
the  best  proof  that  their  empire  is  an 
imaginary  one,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 


insurrection  which  they  are  at  present 
attempting  to  put  down  has  never  ex- 
tended beyond  a  single  small  canton. 
It  is  not  that  the  neighboring  popula- 
tions take  sides  with  Spain,  but  simply 
because  they  are  not  interested  in  any- 
thing outside  their  own  boundaries. 
The  Spanish  government  has  raised 
regiments  of  Visayas,  and  formidable 
fighters  they  are;  but  the  Visayas  them- 
selves may  be  in  revolt  by  to-morrow. 
After  three  hundred  years  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Spain  finds  herself  confronted 
by  islanders  who  have  yet  to  be  sub- 
dued. She  is  curiously  ignorant  of  the 
country,  and  can  only  count  on  the  dis- 
union among  the  native  races  to  enable 
her  to  conquer  them  one  by  one.  We 
speak  of  the  Philippine  insurrection, 
but  there  are  no  Philippines.  It  is 
merely  the  Tagals  of  a  few  districts 
who  have  taken  up  arms;  and  if  we 
pity  Spain  for  having  so  long  been  held 
in  check  by  the  tenth  part  of  the  only 
nation  she  has  ever  absolutely  dom- 
inated, we  are  equally  compelled  to 
smile  at  Aguinaldo's  dream  of  estab- 
lishing a  Philippine  republic! 

I  have  gone  over  the  ancient  history 
of  the  colony  with  the  same  feeling  of 
mingled  admiration  and  sadness  that 
I  derive  from  the  story  of  Peru.  In 
what  a  frenzy  of  mingled  heroism, 
avarice  and  faith  did  Spain  precipitate 
herself  upon  the  peaceful  slumber  of 
the  newly  discovered  islands  and  con- 
tinents! Never  was  nation  so  carried 
away  by  the  dream  of  greatness.  There 
was  a  moment  in  her  life  when  her 
wildest  illusions  wore  an  aspect  of  real- 
ity,—even  the  strange  illusion  that  God 
smiled  upon  her  massacres.  We  also 
have  committed  massacres  in  our 
day,  and  so  have  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  traders.  Where  is  the  people 
whose  history,  and  especially  whose 
colonial  history,  is  not  stained  with 
bloodshed?  But  Spain  gave  to  whole- 
sale murder  the  aspect  of  a  holocaust, 
and  the  torch  which  she  applied  to  the 
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Indian  villages  was  lighted  at  her 
auto-da-fes.  Her  cross  was  no  less 
malign  than  the  crescent  itself;  but  If 
the  blood  of  the  Moor  yet  runs  in  her 
veins,  and  if  her  sons  are  more  easily 
acclimated  in  the  tropics,  and  at  the 
equator,  on  account  of  their  African 
blood,  they  are  also  consumed  by  a 
fanaticism  which  occidental  influences 
have  never  been  able  to  extinguish,  but 
which  no  longer  feeds  the  amazing  en- 
ergy of  the  olden  time.  They  are  en- 
ervated fanatics  to-day;  souls  at  once 
fierce  and  indolent;  feeble  rulers. 

The  Spaniards  began  in  the  Phihp- 
pines     by    accomplishing   their     usual 
prodigies.    Juan    de    Salcedo,  the  Cor- 
tes of  the  archipelago,  sailed  through 
the   islands,     vanquished     the    savage 
tribes,  erected  forts,  and  dispersed  the 
fleet  of  the  pirate  Limahon,  who    was 
threatening  Manila.    This  preliminary 
conquest    was      like      a     path     hewn 
with  a  hatchet  through  the  splendors 
of  a  virgin  forest.      Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth    century    the  Gov- 
ernor of  Manila  made  peace  or  war  at 
his  own  sweet  will,  and  treated  as  a 
sovereign  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
King  of  Cambodia  and  the  Emperor  of 
China.     His  soldiers  were  backed  by 
a    priesthood,  sprung  often  from    the 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  not  yeL  cor- 
rupted by  wealth,  whose  very  priva- 
tions fed  the  flame  of  their  missionary 
zeal.     They  were  capable  of  a  frenzy 
of  devotion,  but  also  of  unflinching  self- 
sacrifice.     They  did  not  so  much  con- 
vince the  idolater  as  to  magnetize  him. 
When  the  shadow  of  their  benediction 
fell    upon  him,  he  felt    like  a    hunted 
creature.     They  learned  his  language, 
lived  his  life,  and,  better  still,  they  pro- 
tected him  from  the  violence  of  his  own 
compatriots.      The    political   organiza- 
tion of  the  country  seemed  to  favor 
the  enterprise  of  the  conqueror,— a  land 
of    scattered    tribes    without   reigning 
families  or  any  sacerdotal  caste,  whose 
prestige    had  to    be  annihilated,    and 


whose  ruins  would  necessarily  become 
a  nest  for  the  hatching  of  future  insur- 
rections. The  invaders  contented  them- 
selves with  destroying  the  authority  of 
the   chiefs,  and   reducing  the   heredi- 
tary aristocracy  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
They  suppressed  slavery,  either  out  of 
pure  generosity,  or  because  they  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  do  so.     Under 
their  surveillance,  which  is  still  exer- 
cised, the  Tagals  and  the  Visayas  are 
exempt   from  the  terrors  of    intestine 
war.    But  little  by  little,  with  the  de- 
cline of  religious  faith,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  official  routine,  the  story 
of  the  Philippines  has  become  one  of 
unsuccessful    expeditions    against    pi- 
rates, and  of  contests  between  the  civil 
authorities  and  the  monks.    The  Span- 
iards forget,  in  their  greed,  that  about 
two-thirds    of  the  archipelago  yet   re- 
main to  be  subdued.     Their  own  his- 
torians   describe  that    "pearl  of    the 
Orient,"  Manila,  as  a  sink  of  iniquity. 
The  clergy  and  the  laity  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  oppressive  exactions, 
and  if  the  Indians  and  the  half-breeds 
contrive  to  save  a  portion  of  their  goods 
from  pillage,  they  owe  the  fact  to  the 
rivalry    among    their    tyrants.      The 
church  titles  and  the  secular  taxes  con- 
front, intimidate  and  often  neutralize 
one  another.     But  the  temporary  ofll- 
cial  is  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  the  permanent  monk.     The  indi- 
vidual is  checkmated  by  the  commu- 
nity; the  spirit  of  lawlessness  by  the 
esprit  de  corps;  single  cupidities  by  or- 
ganized avarice;  a  government  where 
everything  is  for  sale  by  congregations 
rich  enough  to  buy  anything.  Undoubted- 
ly there  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
honest  men  in  Manila,  who  have  striv- 
en to  introduce  into  the  life  of  the  place 
an  element  of  right  and  justice;  but 
they    have  left  behind  them  only   the 
memory    of   their    shadows— the    van- 
quished Spaniards  acquiesced     in    the 
degradation  of  the  civil  authority;  but 
when    power  fell  from    his  hands,    it 
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was  the  Indian  who  picked  it  up.  The 
layman  submitted,  and  the  struggle 
was  over,  from  which,  while  it  lasted, 
he  had  always  derived  a  certain  advan- 
tage. Henceforth  he  had  no  protec- 
tion against  the  rapacity  of  those  who 
had  but  defended  in  him  their  own 
anticipated  prey  of  the  morrow. 

No  end  of  striking  testimony  on  this 
point  may  be  gathered  from  the  lips 
of  the  Spaniards  themselves.  Free- 
masonry was  deliberately  encouraged 
by  several  of  the  Governors,  merely  as 
an  indirect  means  of  recovering  somo 
part  of  the  power  they  had  lost.  I  do 
not  quite  think  that  in  the  flowery 
words  of  Marshall  Blanco  his  admis- 
sion to  these  societies  "enhanced  the 
wild  poetry  of  the  Indian's  nature;"  but 
I  do  think  that  all  their  mysterious  fol- 
de-rol  furnished  him  with  arguments 
which  he  turned  against  his  masters. 
An  officer  of  the  Spanish  marine  told 
me  that  a  brother  of  his  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
intending  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
land,  but  that  the  monks  forbade  the 
Indians  to  work  for  him  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  and  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  return  to  Manila.  I  have  before 
me  at  this  moment  the  manuscript  of 
a  petition,  drawn  up  in  prison  by  a 
half-breed  of  the  province  of  Ilocos, 
and  addressed  with  touching  simplicity 
to  the  Queen.  The  worn  and  soiled 
pages  bear  the  marks  of  all  the  fingers 
that  have  turned  them  as  they  passed, 
in  secret,  from  hand  to  hand  through 
the  world  of  tacit  insurgents  who  abide 
within  the  precincts  of  Manila.  I  find 
in  this  memorial  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  of  grievances  .  against  the 
monks,  who  are  accused  of  having 
raised  their  rents  without  regard  to 
the  financial  crisis,  the  ravages  of  the 
locust,  or  the  diseases  which  have  at- 
tacked the  hemp  and  coffee-plants;  of 
having  taxed  the  trees  planted  by 
their  tenants  for  the  adornment  of  the 
properties  occupied;  of  arbitrarily  fix- 


ing the  pi-ice  of  crops;  of  setting  their 
faces  against  any  form  of  industry 
which,  while  developing  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  might  also  open  it  to  the 
laity,  and  invite  lay  criticism  upon 
their  own  methods;  of  refusing  gratu- 
itous burial  to  the  natives;  and  finally 
of  robbing  the  Filipinos  of  lands  in- 
herited from  their  ancestors,  and  caus- 
ing such  as  seek  redress  in  the  courts 
to  be  transported.  The  Tagals  also 
protest,  in  the  name  of  native  priests 
who  have  been  turned  out  of  their  par- 
ishes, exiled  from  their  kindred,  and 
persecuted  as  accomplices  of  the  insur- 
gents whose  confessions  they  have  re- 
ceived. And,  alas,  what  the  Indians  af- 
firm, the  Spaniards  involuntarily  con- 
firm. Truly  it  is  a  singular  spectacle 
this,  of  two  parties  enslaved  and 
ruined  by  the  same  foe,  and  cutting- 
one  another's  throats  under  the  eyes  of 
the  conqueror.  And  all  the  while  the 
victor  is  vehemently  urging  the  Span- 
iards, from  whom  he  has  nothing  to 
fear,  to  act  and  even,  where  need  is, 
furnishing  him  with  the  means!  It 
was  an  Augustinian  monk,  one  Mari- 
ano Gil,  who  discovered  the  papers 
relative  to  the  Katipunan  conspiracy. 

I  have  seldom  read  anything  more 
curious  than  the  memorial  presented 
to  the  Spanish  Senate  by  Marshall 
Blanco.  Blanco  assumed  the  authority 
on  March  8th,  1893,  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  outbreak,  just  as  the  Masonic 
lodges  were  beginning  to  murmur  om- 
inously. Intelligent,  rather  skeptical, 
more  anxious  for  peace  than  for  mili- 
tary renown,  and  caring  far  less  to- 
make  himself  famous  by  the  sangui- 
nary suppression  of  a  revolt,  than  to- 
bequeath  to  his  successors  a  situation 
of  which  the  difllculties  could  be  re- 
solved by  diplomacy  alone,  at  heart  a 
kindly  man,  he  might,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  insurgents  themselves, 
have  spared  to  Spain  the  scourge  of 
the  war,  if  interested  parties,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  did  not  answer  to  the  spur,. 
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had  not  excited  against  him   the  ani- 
mosity of  the  scribblers,  the  insolence 
of  the  crowd,  the  loud  clamor  of  the 
students,  and  even  the  distrust  of  his 
own    generals.      When    he  returned  to 
Madrid,    in    1897,    both    preceded    and 
pursued  by  accusations  of  apathy,  im- 
providence    and     over-indulgence,     he 
composed  or  caused  to  be  prepared  the 
o/pologia  of  which  I  speak.    He  pleads 
his  own  cause,  but  also,    to    some  ex- 
tent, that   of    justice     and     humanity. 
Through  the  elaborate  and  slightly  in- 
flated Spanish  phraseology  one  cannot 
fail  to  discern  the  pathetic  accent  of 
the  man  who  cannot  tell  all,  and  who 
is  constrained  by  his  very  aversion  to 
a  system  of  pitiless  tyranny  to  publish, 
and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  number  of 
his  own  victims.      The  plea  is  urgent, 
vehement,     even     fierce;     crossed     by 
gleams  of  eloquent  indignation  which 
recall  the  trumpet  blasts  of  the  "Ro- 
mancero:"     "What,  noble  Senators,  do 
you  accuse  of  weakness  a  general  who 
has  commanded  four  armies,  directed 
difficult  campaigns  where  not  a  soldier 
has  flinched,    governed    Navarre,  Ara- 
gon,      Estramadura,      Catalonia      and 
Cuba?      Even    before  the  insurrection 
broke  had  he  not  caused  to   be    trans- 
ported  one     thousand   and     forty-two 
persons?      Were  not  thirty-seven  shot 
during  the  month  of  September?  What 
more  would  you  have?  Is  the  strength 
and  energy  of  a  government  proved  by 
fusillades?    Must   the   policy   of    con- 
cession, which  the  colonies  regard  as  a 
ridiculous  farce,  constantly  give  place 
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to  one  of  violence  and  intimidation?"  . 
.  .  The  indictment  against  Blanco  had 
been  drawn  up  by  an  Augustinian 
monk,  the  R.  P.  Fray  Eduardo  Navar- 
ro, and  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the 
monks  that  the  following  telegram  was 
sent  on  October  31st,  from  Hong  Kong 
to  Madrid:  "Situation  more  serious ;  re- 
bellion spreading;  apathy  of  Blanco 
inexplicable;  peril  only  to  be  averted 
by  the  appointment  of  a  commander- 
in-chief."  The  "chief"  so  earnestly  ex- 
pected and  desired  was  the  Marquis 
of  Polarieja,  lauded  by  some  for  his 
ruthless  severity,  and  very  severely 
condemned  by  others  for  the  results 
thus  obtained.  The  general  in  ques- 
tion, under  whose  regime  Rizal,  the 
noblest,  perhaps  the  only  really  noble, 
figure  in  the  insurrection,  was  most 
regrettably  shot,  by  no  means  ap- 
peased the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

The  Spaniards,  who  had  relied  on  the 
weakness  and  instability  of  the  insur- 
gents, began  to  tremble.  Polarieja 
covered  his  retreat  by  asking  for  rein- 
forcements from  Madrid,  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  Prime  di  Rivera 
was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
blood  which  had  been  shed  had  not 
quenched  the  fire.  Should  an  attempt 
now  be  made  to  smother  it  with  gold? 
It  would  be  sufficiently  consistent  with 
Spain's  traditional  policy,  but  I  hard- 
ly think  that  Primo  di  Rivera,  who  is 
now  proclaiming  war  to  the  death 
against  the  Indians,  will  consent  to 
treat  with  them. 

Andr6  Bellessort. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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People,  as  a  rule,  are  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  exceptional  im- 
portance of  the  servant  class. 

Any  treatment  of   them   as    a   class 


must  have  due  regard  to  their  many- 
sided  functions,  as  well  as  to  the  mu- 
tual duties  and  responsibilities  of  em- 
ployers and  employed. 
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We  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
our  serrants  every  hour  of  the  day. 
They  are  indispensable  to  our  comfort. 
You  hurt  yourself— you  ring  the  bell; 
you  upset  the  lamp,  you  feel  ill  or  are 
laid  up,  some  one  attempts  suicide  in 
the  house,  you  lose  your  purse,  you 
break  something,  the  doctor  has  to  be 
wired  for  in  a  hurry— the  bell,  always 
the  bell!  and  for  every  conceivable 
thing  you  seek  and  expect  to  find 
ready  and  effective  help  instantly  at 
the  hand  of  some  servant. 

Your  rare  china,  books,  ornaments— 
any  number  of  things  of  unique  value 
—are  placed  at  a  moment's  notice  un- 
der the  care  of  persons  who  come  into 
your  house  suddenly.  You  hardly 
know  who  they  are,  and  you  have  to 
trust  to  the  word  of  some  stranger, 
who  perhaps  does  not  know  very 
much  and  will  not  always  say  what  he 
knows.  Still,  we  risk  all  with  a  blind 
and  cheery  confidence  which  would  be 
thought  rash  folly  in  any  other  sort  of 
business  transaction. 

When  you  think  of  it  the  situation  is 
a  surprising  one,  or  would  be  if  it  were 
not  so  common.  You  hand  over  your 
children,  silver  and  gold  heirlooms, 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  your  worldly 
goods,  to  people  who  may  come  in  one 
month  and  be  off  the  next— and  off, 
too,  perchance,  with  family  secrets 
and  su'Ch  knowledge  as  would  make  it 
easy  for  any  burglar  to  enter  your 
house  and  rob  with  impunity.  In  deal- 
ing with  servants  all  this  must  be  re- 
membered. We  often  grumble  at  them; 
but,  considering  their  temptations  and 
responsibility,  as  a  class  they  are  on 
the  whole  wonderfully  honest  and  re- 
liable— and  considering  their  provoca- 
tions and  the  indifference  frequently 
shown  to  their  interests,  feelings,  con- 
venience, and  health,  servants  are,  as 
a  rule,  kind,  attentive  and  faithful. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  it  will  be  wise 
to  abstain  from  abusing  servants  as  if 
they  were  our  natural  enemies,  or  to 


expect  from  them  a  perfection  we  do 
not  expect  to  find  anywhere  else. 

The  poor  little  "slavey"  may  put  her 
fingers  in  the  treacle— so  does  Tommy 
if  you  don't  stop  him.  Mary  Jane  may 
want  to  go  out  with  her  young  man  at 
an  inconvenient  time,  and  "cheek" 
mistress  if  she  is  refused— so  may  a 
dainty  daughter.  Cook  may  forget  an 
order,  or  fail  in  omniscience  or  fore- 
sight—so do  you.  Are  we  not  all  hu- 
man? 

In  our  intercourse  with  servants  we 
shall  find  them  very  human,  no  doubt; 
but,  after  all,  with  the  opportunities 
within  their  reach,  the  wonder  is  they 
so  seldom  make  a  worse  use  of  them. 
As  a  class,  they  are  respectable, 
worthy,  honest,  and  rarely  come  on  the 
rates  unless  they  marry  unwisely. 
They  habitually  do  more  for  their  old 
parents  and  poor  relations  than  many 
average  sons  and  daughters  dream  of 
doing.  They  are  not  more  indifferent 
to  kindness,  not  more  trouble  andf 
worry  than  any  other  class  of  people. 
And  in  illness,  in  old  age— ay,  and  in 
infancy— who  does  more  for  us  than 
the  kind-hearted  nurse  or  confidential 
valet  or  maid?  We  sometimes  think 
them  ungrateful,  but  more  often  than 
not  it  is  the  mistress,  not  the  servant, 
who  is  ungrateful,  although  it  must  be 
generally  admitted  that,  in  the  "bet- 
ter" class  at  least,  mistresses  are  usu- 
ally kind  and  indulgent  up  to  their 
lights.  They  seldom  Ill-treat,  under- 
pay, or  under-feed  their  servants^ 
They  only  abuse  them,  and  this  more- 
often  behind  their  backs. 

The  very  loose  conditions  of  domes-^ 
tic  service  leave  a  wide  margin  of  con- 
duct undefined,  and  give  rise  to  ques- 
tions having  two  and  sometimes  more 
sides  to  them,  and  mutual  forbearance 
will  certainly  often  be  necessary.  Do- 
mestic service  is  almost  the  only  avo- 
cation, trade,  or  profession  in  which 
no  adequate  or  exhaustive  legislation 
exists    to   protect    either    mistress  or 
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maid.  All  ttie  rules  date  from  an 
epoch  when  "the  three  R's"  were  not 
cpmmon  property,  and  all  household 
arrangements  were  verbal  and,  so  to 
speak,  by  rule  of  thumb.  Judge  Ston- 
or's  decision  in  a  recent  case  (Roberts 
V.  Wilson)  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
disparity  between  one  skilled  legal  in- 
terpretation and  another,  where  the 
law  is  founded  only  on  custom  and  to 
a  large  extent  local  use. 

In  no  other  trade  is  an  engagement 
made  between  the   contracting  parties 
without  a  written  and  stamped  agree- 
ment.   In  no  other   trade    can   an  ap- 
prentice   or  pupil   be  dismissed,    fre- 
quently without  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing another  engagement,  for  the  sort 
of  reasons  which  apply  and  must  ap- 
ply to  domestic  servants.      The  pecul- 
iar  relation    between    employer    and 
employed  in  the  intimacy  of  the  house- 
hold renders  easy   partings   indispens- 
able when  "ructions"  arise,  and  makes 
a  hard-and-fast  line  as  to  hours  scarce- 
ly possible,    unless   the   establishment 
admits  of  servants  in  relays.      All  the 
same,     hasty    dismissal   may    involve 
some  injustice,   and   is   liable  to  inflict 
additional  work   upon   the    other   ser- 
vants.   Yet   it    is    extraordinary   how 
seldom    servants    repudiate    the  work 
expected   of   them,   or  refuse   to   help 
each    other   even  when    excessive,    or 
falsify    the    terms  and    dates,   which 
often   depend   on    memory    only,  and 
memory    frequently    unassisted    by    a 
witness.     That  this  should  be  so  is  it- 
self a  tribute  to  the  general  respecta- 
bility of  servants  as  a  class,  and  it  also 
speaks  well  for  employers  collectively 
that  they  seldom  push  their  own  rights 
to  the   disadvantage   of    the    servant. 
So  that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what   histrionic   strictures    and    hard 
words  which  we  occasionally  hear  of 
between  the  employer  and  employed, 
there  is,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  good  feeling  beneath 
the  surface. 


People  are  constantly  better  than 
their  laws,  and  right-mindedness  often 
saves  the  situation.  In  fact,  we  come 
back  to  the  old  maxim,  "Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  mutual  re- 
spect and  liking,  and  these  only,  create 
good  mistresses,  good  servants,  and 
maintain  domestic  service  as  a  tolera- 
ble condition  of  life  at  all. 

No  doubt  servants  occasionally  pecu- 
late, abstract,  take  toll.  So  does  the 
confidential  clerk,  the  family  trustee, 
the  loving  husband,  wife,  son,  who  pri- 
vately pawns  your  jewelry,  even  if  he 
stops  short  of  changing  your  diamonds- 
for  paste.  No  doubt  servants  will 
take  liberties  if  you  let  them;  so  will 
others.  But  I  think,  if  we  want  to 
brand  a  class,  the  servant  class,  with 
their  general  worth  and  their  filial 
kindness,  would  come  out  no  worse 
than  their  smart  young  misses  and 
masters— perhaps  even  better,  consid- 
ering their  temptations. 

The  engagement  of  servants  is  curi- 
ously  haphazard.    Much    is    taken   od 
trust— trust   on    both    sides.    The    law 
has  here  left  the  widest  margin  for  ju- 
dicious   treatment.    Often    nothing    is- 
definitely  agreed,  or  even  mentioned,  as 
to  notice  at  the   time   of    hiring,  both 
parties  being  content  to    let    the    con- 
tract be  understood  in  this  respect  ac- 
cording to  the  general  custom  which 
regulates  the  right  of  both  parties  as 
to    notice   where   they  have    come    to 
no  special  arrangement  on  the  subject. 
Of  course    the    custom   as   to    notice^ 
which  is  well  known  and  accepted,  is, 
first,  that  either  master  or  servant  may 
put  an  end  to  the  service  by  giving  to 
the  other  a  calendar  month's  notice,  or 
that  the  master  may  do  so  upon  giving- 
a  month's  wages  in  lieu  of  such  notice. 
The  servant  is  usually  engaged  for  one 
month,    and   at   the   expiration  of  the 
first  month    the   master    (or   the   mis- 
tress as  his  agent)  may  say,  "I  do  not 
require  your  further  services,"  pay  the 
agreed  wages,  and  tell  the  servant  to 
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go.  The  servant  has  a  similar  option. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  month  she,  or 
he,  may  say,  "I  am  leaving  to-day;  I 
contracted  to  stay  a  month,  but  the 
place  does  not  suit  me,"  and  the  house- 
hold would  have  to  put  up  with  the  in- 
convenience. In  order  to  secure  good- 
will, which  may  be  useful,  the  servant 
generally  informs  her  mistress  before- 
hand if  she  intends  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  first  month;  likewise  the  mis- 
tress, in  all  goodness  of  heart  and  be- 
ing usually  desirous  that  the  servant 
shall  secure  another  place,  informs 
her  during  the  first  month,  say 
after  about  a  fortnight,  that  she 
does  not  suit,  and  the  term  of 
service  after  the  first  month  will 
not  be  renewed.  The  servant  expects 
this  notice,  so  that '  she  may  seek 
another  situation,  and  this  is  the  gen- 
eral practice.  No  notice  during  the 
first  month  is  &?/  law  established,  al- 
though it  is  usually  given.  It  is  purely 
a  matter  of  treatment. 

With  these  preliminary  considera- 
tions in  view,  it  may  now  be  useful  to 
consider  in  more  detail 

The  employers'  treatment  of  serv- 
ants, and 

The  servants'  treatment  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

The  two  points  go  together— act  and 
react  upon  each  other.  The  first  gold- 
en rule  is.  Respect  your  servants.  Rec- 
ognize that  service  is  honorable  and  in- 
dependent. The  terms  slavey,  fiunkey, 
valet,  drudge— all  have  a  tendency  to 
drag  down  and  throw  discredit  on  the 
social  status  of  domestic  servants. 
Such  terms  should  not  be  used  at  all. 

The  servants  of  to-day  retaliate  by 
ceasing  to  say  "Master"  or  "Mistress," 
and  prefer  in  turn  to  be  called  by  their 
own  surnames,  rather  than  familiarly 
by  their  Christian  names,  which  stamp 
them  with  the  badge  of  social  inferior- 
ity, as  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  a 
similar  freedom.  It  is  'not  necessary 
to   be  obsequious,  or  to  ask  as  a  favor 


from  a  servant  what  is  due  as  a  right. 
Courtesy  is  quite  compatible  with 
command,  and  humanity  with  both, 
but  the  practice  of  sparing  servants  is 
nevertheless  a  bad  one.  Strictness  is 
much  better.  Servants  are  under  con- 
tract, and  it  is  best  for  master  and  man 
and  most  fair  to  the  community  that 
contracts  should  be  faithfully  ob- 
served. Certain  services  are  paid  fof, 
and  certain  services  should  be  exacted 
if  necessary.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
not  to  ring  the  bell,  not  to  send  on  er- 
rands, and  to  do  a  number  of  things  for 
servants  which  they  are  paid  for  do- 
ing, to  forego  other  things  that  you 
want  done,  to  let  them  off  and  not  to  re- 
mind them  of  petty  omissions.  All 
this  spoils  servants  and  promotes 
slovenliness  in  the  house.  Instead  of 
minimizing  the  labor  that  is  paid  for, 
it  is  better  to  find  plenty  for  your  serv- 
ants to  do.  You  thus  get  more  for  your 
money  and  the  servant  is  happier  in 
the  long  run. 

It  is  often  noticed  that  when  a  house 
is  full  of  company  and  every  one  goes 
tired  to  bed,  content  and  smartness 
and  alacrity  rule  in  the  house,  every- 
body is  in  good  humor;  and  let  the 
house  suddenly  empty— the  servants 
immediately  get  slack,  indulge  them- 
selves, grumble  and  give  warning. 
There  is  abundant  room  for  kindness 
and  generosity  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  but  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  largeness  of  the  heart  belongs  to 
the  unwritten  law— it  is  not  down  in 
the  bond.  The  habit  of  giving  frequent 
presents  is  a  bad  one— it  encourages 
rapacity;  extra  service  may  be  recog- 
nized in  many  ways,  but  extra  service 
should  not  mean  additional  pay,  unless 
there  is  a  special  understanding  to  that 
effect  Domestic  service  presupposes  a 
wide  margin,  to  be  stretched  by  the 
will  of  the  employer,  and  not  ques- 
tioned by  the  servants,  who  have  the 
quick  remedy  of  giving  warning  al- 
ways  at   hand.     Whilst    they    remain 
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they  must  do  as  they  are  told.  The 
practice  of  coddling  servants  is  to  be 
condemned.  Do  not  take  too  much  note 
of  their  ailments.  Every  one  has  ail- 
ments, and  all  bread-winners  must 
learn  to  ignore  or  work  through  them 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  more  that 
Is  done  the  fewer  ailments  there  are 
likely  to  be,  and  the  shorter  will  be 
their  duration.  This  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty with  foreign  servants,  who  have 
attaques  des  nerfs,  the  "blues,"  or  hys- 
terics," take  to  bed,  sulk,  get  home- 
sick: when  this  is  the  case  they  had 
much  better  go  home. 

When  servants  are  sick  the  employ- 
er is  not  bound  to  nurse  them  or  pay 
for  their  doctoring.  If  they  are  led  to 
expect  this  they  will  often  be  sick,  and 
the  other  servants  will  consequently 
have  to  do  their  work  "whilst  they  lie 
on  sofies"  (Bigelow).  No  rules  about 
ailments  can  be  laid  down,  as  cases 
are  so  different.  Of  course  it  may  suit 
the  employer  to  keep  a  valued  servant 
through  a  short  illness,  but  seldom 
through  a  long  one.  All  sorts  of  little 
ailments  can  also  be  judiciously  treat- 
ed and  put  to  flight.  But  an  over-per- 
sonal assiduity  is  seldom  understood 
or  rightly  appreciated— it  may  be  even 
misunderstood.  A  lady  in  a  good  posi- 
tion told  me  that,  her  housemaid  being 
seriously  ill,  she  not  only  paid  for  her 
doctoring,  but  nursed  her  personally 
day  and  night.  When  the  maid  recov- 
ered she  at  once  gave  warning.  "Why 
do  you  leave  after  all  the  care  that  I 
have  taken  of  you  myself?"  asked  the 
lady.  "Why,"  said  the  girl,  "I  have  my 
position  to  consider,  and  I  mean  only 
to  take  the  best  places.  I  thought 
when  I  came  here  you  were  a  real  lady, 
now  I  know  you  can't  be,  or  you  would 
not  have  stooped  to  nurse  me  yourself; 
and  I  have  my  own  prospects  to  con- 
sult and  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  your 
place!"  Such  grotesque  ingratitude 
and  stupidity  are  probably  exceptioijal, 
but  this  Insolent  ingratitude  strikes  a 
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certain  note— it  reveals  a  temper  of 
mind  or  tendency  in  the  servant  class; 
they  like  to  keep  their  position,  and 
they  like  you  to  keep  yours.  Hence  we 
see  how  impossible  it  is,  even  in  the 
freest  country,  for  there  to  be  real 
equality,  except  equality  of  personal 
rights  under  equal  laws. 

Servants  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
social  distinctions.  The  popular  com- 
edy, "High  Life  Below  Stairs,"  shows 
how  the  servant  class  is  riddled 
through  and  through  with  differences 
of  grade— there  the  servants  are  repre- 
sented in  the  farce  as  calling  each 
other  "Sir  Charles"  or  "My  Lord,"  ac- 
cording to  their  master's  rank,  and 
treating  each  other  accordingly.  They 
are  not  happy  when  made  equals. 

They  don't  want  to  sit  down  to  meat 
with  you,  they  don't  like  sitting  in 
your  pew  or  riding  with  you  in  your 
carriage,  they  don't  even  like  you  to 
meet  them  dressed  for  a  jaunt  in  their 
Sunday  best;  they  may  reign  else- 
where, but  in  your  house  and  in  your 
presence  they  prefer  to  serve;  they  feel 
they  best  keep  their  own  independence 
when  not  sailing  under  false  colors. 
Let  the  spheres  be  defined  by  contract 
as  well  as  by  natural  right,  and  let  the 
spheres  be  kept  and  the  treatment  ap- 
propriate thereto  be  observed;  let  the 
right,  fair  and  square  relation,  what- 
ever it  is,  be  respected  and  enjoyed  on 
both  sides— this  is  the  servant's  notion 
of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  an  occa- 
sional largess  at  Christmas.  Christmas 
boxes  brighten  the  home,  up-stairs 
and  down,  and  the  servants  should  be 
allowed  and  helped  to  make  merry; 
but  the  tips  from  visitors  staying  in 
your  house  should  be  discouraged. 
Some  houses  already  formally  forbid 
servants  to  receive  tips— as  some  the- 
atrical managers  will  not  allow  atten- 
dants to  be  feed.  When  a  servant 
takes  your  place  he  or  she  undertakes 
to  wait  upon  your  guests  when  they 
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arrive.  Our  domestic  servants  are  not 
in  the  position  of  gargotis  abroad  or 
waiters  at  some  London  restaurants, 
who  receive  small  pay  or  no  pay  be- 
cause the  public  are  supposed  to  fee 
them;  the  public  are  not  supposed  to 
fee  your  servants.  Of  course  you  can- 
not prevent  your  friends  feeing  them 
any  more  than  the  Poor  Law  can  pre- 
vent people  giving  coppers  in  the 
street,  though  it  can  forbid  begging. 
Once  the  principle  of  no  fees  fairly  de- 
nounced, a  liberal  margin  for  excep- 
tions may  be  judiciously  and  even 
reasonably  winked  at  for  any  little  or 
great  special  services.  If  people  fancy 
they  are  indebted,  or  choose  to  throw 
their  money  away,  it  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness but  their  own. 

It  is  not  true  kindness,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  economy  of  time  or  temper, 
to  prolong  the  engagement  of  a  servant 
unequal  to  your  situation  or  uncon- 
genial to  you  personally;  for  instance, 
if  you  have  to  complain  several  times 
of  the  same  thing— better  part.  If 
impertinence  or  sulkiness  is  habitual 
—better  part.  Insolence  is  of  different 
kinds.  A  hasty  word  or  hot  temper  is 
one  thing,  and  may  be  rebuked  and 
borne  with— perhaps  your  own  temper 
is  not  always  good— but  deliberate 
rudeness  should  never  be  tolerated;  let 
the  employer  remember,  however,  that 
a  liberty  of  tongue  not  permitted  to  a 
servant  should  never  be  indulged  in  by 
an  employer. 

Perhaps  the  chief  thing  to  remember 
is  that  what  a  servant  (or  we  might 
as  well  say  human  nature)  values  most 
is  freedom  (not  license,  which  always 
demoralizes  labor).  This  makes  shop 
service,  with  all  its  oppressive  hard- 
ship and  long  hours,  popular.  The  shop 
assistant  knows,  as  a  rule,  when  his  tale 
of  bricks  is  done;  the  servant  never. 
We  call  servants  up  in  the  night;  we 
order  them  to  bed;  we  lock  the  area 
gate;  we  turn  them  into  nurses,  helps, 
messenger-boys.     We  expect  them  to 


sit  up  to  any  hour,  and  to  rise  on  emer- 
gency; to  forego  sleep  and  even  food 
at  stated  times  at  command;  to  accom- 
pany us  hither  and  thither  and  wait 
about;  to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  in- 
cur the  responsibilities  of  travel  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Now,  a  wise  mistress 
will  study  the  art  of  leaving  her  ser- 
vants alone  within  reason— there  will 
be  a  tacit  understanding  that  between 
certain  hours  they  are  practically  not 
wanted;  the  bell  need  not  be  eternally 
on  the  go.  Then  an  indulgent  permis- 
sion to  go  out— see  friends— not  in  the 
kitchen— should  be  liberally  granted  on 
suitable  occasions.  Avoid  prying  into 
their  affairs,  unless  they  invite  sym- 
pathy and  inspection.  Girls'  friendly 
societies  have  sometimes  been  com- 
plained of  by  servants  for  too  close  scru- 
tiny and  inquisitiveness,  and  by  em- 
ployers as  interfering  between  them  and 
their  servants.  But,  on  the  whole, 
girls'  friendlies  do  good  work,  are  ap- 
preciated by  the  girls,  and  do  not  of- 
ten lay  themselves  open  to  much  ad- 
verse criticism.  We  as  employers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  servants*  pri- 
vate affairs  so  long  as  they  serve  us 
regularly  and  keep  themselves  and  our 
house  respectable.  Followers  are  sure 
to  frequent  the  kitchen,  but  they  must 
not  be  supposed  to  do  so. 

T,o  dispense  food,  even  waste  food, 
to  outsiders,  or  store  it  for  sale,  is  now 
a  criminal  offence,  and  "no  bottles" 
and  no  anything  else  should  be  regard- 
ed as  perquisites  without  special  agree- 
ment. The  history  of  perquisites  is  the 
history  of  robbery,  and  is  the  origin 
of  all  evil  in  domestic  service:  it  has 
been  known  to  come  to  such  a  pitch 
that  ladies'  maids,  counting  on  the  re- 
version of  clothing  a  little  out  of  date 
or  slightly  worn,  will  scheme  so  as  to 
prevent  their  mistress  wearing  it  out, 
or  wearing  It  even  as  long  as  it  can 
be  fashionably  worn.  The  butler  who 
"feathered  his  nest  with  his  master's 
bottles"    is  a  well-known    type  of    a 
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whole  class  ruined  by  the  doctrine  of 
perquisites. 

Again,  servants  of  the  better  sort 
nowadays  are  disenchanted  with  all 
kinds  of  patronage  and  devices  for 
their  good.  They  don't  value  a  seat  in 
church  under  your  eye,  nor  even  con- 
cert tickets  or  to  be  sent  to  the  play; 
they  would  rather  go  to  the  pit  or  gal- 
lery and  pay.  Even  cooks  prefer  to 
pay  for  their  own  improvement  in 
cooking  lessons,  and  if  you  take  in 
"Good  Words"  or  "Sunday  at  Home," 
you  will  probably  find  the  servants 
don't  read  them,  but  they  will  read  the 
tracts  they  get  at  their  own  chapels, 
and  occasionally  buy  the  "Family  Her- 
ald;" but  they  keep  their  loves,  their  re- 
ligion and  their  mental  culture  apart 
from  you.  This  separation  seems  to 
secure  them  a  kind  of  independence 
which  they  value  above  everything.  A 
servant  who  is  thus  emancipated  does 
not  give  you  less  willing  and  efficient 
service,  and  those  who  are  encouraged 
to  respect  themselves  are  more  likely 
to  respect  you.  Of  course,  employers 
can  make  rules,  and  those  who  serve 
are  bound  to  keep  them.  If  they  have 
to  come  in  to  prayers,  or  go  to  church 
or  chapel  once,  or  get  to  bed  by  half- 
past  ten  or  rise  at  six,  or  be  dressed 
by  one  for  parlor  service,  or  wear  caps 
and  aprons,  why,  so  let  it  be;  but  all 
that  goes  avowedly  or  tacitly  into  the 
contract,  and  is  therefore  no  curtail- 
ment of  such  freedom  as  they  claim. 

The  practice  of  keeping  neat  trim 
maids,  with  caps  with  streamers,  rib- 
bons, and  frilled  aprons,  instead  of  men 
servants  in  coats  apt  to  wear  greasy 
and  shabby,  is  much  on  the  increase. 
The  girl  will  wear  what  she  is  told  to 
wear,  but  caps  are  not  popular  with 
upper  servants,  ladies'  maids  and 
housekeepers;  this  is  no  doubt,  a  pity, 
for  having  to  move  about  and  do  odds 
and  ends,  your  lady's  maid's  hair  Is 
often  untidy,  and  she  drops  hairpins 
and  then  her  hair  drops.    If  servants 


are  slovenly  in  dress  it  generally  means 
a  lack  of  "blood."  You  will  never 
mend  them,  and  they  will  never  mend 
their  clothes:  holes  under  the  arms, 
and  ragged  fringes,  and  broken  stay-r 
bones  are  almost  incurable  evils.  Men- 
tal, like  physical,  natures,  with  a  consti- 
tutional flaw  in  them,  are  generally  past 
scolding  and  past  praying  for. 

Your  cook  is  really  the  head  servant, 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly:  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  house,  the  con- 
tent of  the  servants,  depend  largely  up- 
on her;  but  you  must  not  let  her  get 
the  upper  hand  of  you,  even  if  you 
leave  her  to  do  all  the  marketing.  The 
more  she  is  allowanced  the  better;  the 
more  you  are  able  to  see  what  be- 
comes of  the  food,  and  she  sees  you 
expect  her  to  be  answerable,  the  bet- 
ter. Mistresses  should  not  be  above 
looking  daily  into  the  larder  and  mak- 
ing very  free  remarks  about  what  is 
there  or  not  there,  and  they  should  no- 
tice especially  the  way  in  which  the 
provisions  are  being  stowed  and  kept 
generally.  In  many  houses  no  beer  or 
beer  money  is  allowed,  and  servants 
are  quite  content,  but  it  is  convenient 
and  economical  to  allow  each  a  half- 
pound  of  sugar,  a  half-pound  of  but- 
ter, and  a  quarter-pound  of  tea  a  week. 

As  to  servants'  rooms  and  their  gen- 
eral comfort  one  can  only  lay  down  the 
most  general  rules.  Every  one  has  no- 
ticed the  difference  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  servant's  and  a  lady's  or  gentle- 
man's bedroom:  there  is  almost  al- 
ways what  for  a  better  word  may  be 
called  a  stivey  smell  about  the  attic 
bedroom.  It  comes  from  a  variety  of 
causes— bed  linen  not  changed  fre- 
quently enough,  uncleanly  habits,  wa- 
ter left  standing— the  modem  covered 
slop-pail  is  often  to  blame.  It  will  con- 
ceal for  hours,  even  days,  what  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  standing  for  minutes; 
but  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  The  lady 
is  fastidious,  the  servant  often  Is  not: 
neglect  to  open  the  windows,  careless 
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sweeping,  the  sequestering  of  food  in 
cupboards,  coarse  pomatum,  foul  hair- 
bruslies,  etc.— all  these  taint  the  air  of 
a  room.  It  may  not  be  advisable  for 
the  mistress  to  be  always  fussing  about 
in  the  servant's  bedroom,  but  she  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sanitation  of  the 
whole  house— she  has  a  right  to  insist 
upon  regulations  which  shall  ensure 
cleanliness  and  protect  health,  and  a 
domiciliary  visit  occasionally  is  not  on- 
ly expedient  but  a  household  duty. 

As  to  the  luxury  to  be  granted  to  ser- 
vants, no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Ser- 
vants are  oddly  indifferent  to  what  we 
call  luxury.  Few  can  have,  and  few 
seem  to  care  for,  a  room  to  them- 
selves. They  are  much  accustomed 
even  to  sleep  two  in  a  bed;  they  are 
moderately  apathetic  about  ventila- 
tion, and  seldom  think  of  opening  the 
window,  never  of  sleeping  with  it 
open.  There  are  little  dens,  cupboards, 
cellars  in  some  small  Mayfair  houses, 
which  servants  will  be  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  put  up  with  on  account  of  other 
advantages,  supposed  or  real.  Abroad 
it  is  notorious  that  servants  will  take 
contentedly  a  shakedown  under  the 
stairs,  or  out  on  a  landing,  or  inside  a 
cupboard  where  there  is  hardly  room 
to  swing  a  cat,  and  though  most  Eng- 
lish servants  are  more  particular,  it  is 
wonderful  the  treatment  and  accom- 
modation, or  want  of  it,  they  will  tol- 
erate if  they  can  secure  a  good  family, 
a  stylish  mistress,  fine  company,  lavish 
food,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  pros- 
pect of  tips.  We  must  remember  that 
in  most  cases  at  home  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  be  housed  in  lux- 
ury, and  that  from  childhood  upwards 
privacy  has  been  a  thing  unknown, 
probably  undesired;  therefore,  if  they 
can  secure  a  place  after  their  taste  as 
regards  wages  and  style,  they  will  fore- 
go many  things  which  people  in  a  dif- 
ferent station  of  life  consider  indispens- 
able to  comfort 

It  is  sometimes  a  debated  point  how 


far  servants  are  to  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  fine  arts.  The  answer  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  is  impossible,  even  were  it  de- 
sirable, to  prevent  any  one  pursuing 
the  fine  arts.  So  long  as  servants  do 
their  contract  work,  the  less  we  inter- 
fere with  their  private  pursuits  and 
pleasures  the  better;  but  when  it  is 
urged  that  a  piano,  an  easel,  or  a  bi- 
cycle should  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, it  must  at  once  be  admitted  that 
such  treatment  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  unwise.  If  servants  ride  bi- 
cycles out  of  doors  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so;  if  you  object  to  servants 
who  do,  you  need  not  engage  them.  For 
footmen  the  use  of  a  bicycle  is  of  great 
value,  and  indeed  the  day  may  come 
when  the  tables  are  turned,  and  instead 
of  the  servant  demanding  the  use  of 
a  bicycle,  the  master  may  refuse  to  en- 
gage a  valet  or  a  groom  who  does  not 
happen  to  possess  one.  Distances  in- 
volving 'bus  or  cab  or  even  rail  fares 
can  easily  be  spanned  without  expense 
by  a  man  servant  who  is  expected  to 
run  to  and  fro  and  deliver  notes  requir- 
ing answers  in  a  hurry,  and  the  two- 
wheeler  will  frequently  save  your 
horse  a  journey,  as,  of  course,  the  first 
thing  your  groom  does,  when  he  is  sent 
any  distance,  is  to  mount  the  horse. 
With  regard  to  wages,  £18  or  £20 
should  secure  a  good  housemaid;  par- 
lormaid will  run  into  £24;  cook,  £28 
to  £30,  or  more;  butler,  £50  lo 
£100;  footman,  £20  to  £24.  Some 
servants  will  resist  ready-made  liv- 
eries, and  object  to  wearing  those  of 
their  predecessors  cleaned  and  altered. 
This  must  be  matter  of  arrangement.  It 
is  never  worth  while  to  raise  a  discus- 
sion of  this  kind  on  the  threshold  of  an 
engagement;  and,  above  all,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  persuade  a  servant  to  con- 
form to  your  wishes— if  he  does  not  like 
your  conditions  let  him  off  at  once. 
Some  coachmen  like  wearing  their  own 
hats  and  boots,  for  which  you  will  then 
pay  them  a  few  shillings  a  week  extra. 
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Great  care  must  be  taken  in  allowing 
a  new  coachman  to  occupy  your  sta- 
bles with  his  family,  unless  you  are 
quite  sure  he  will  suit  you.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  a  whole  family 
out  of  your  premises,  if  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two  you  decide  on  a 
change,  and  a  very  hard-and-fast  agree- 
ment should  be  insisted  on,  the  law  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  being  made 
entirely  in  favor  of  the  tenant.  But 
various  men  servants  would  require  an 
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article  to  themselves.  Difficulties,  all 
and  sundry,  will  be  easily  met  if  right 
character  and  right  conduct  and  kindly 
feeling  be  In  the  ascendant,  as  it  should 
be  in  a  so-called  Christian  community, 
for  there  is  ever  between  human  beings 
duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  a  wide  mar- 
gin for  that  unwritten  code  of  honor 
where  love  becomes  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  ' 

Mary  E.  Haweis. 
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XLV. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham,  83 
Hans  Place,  to  Sir  Richard  Etching- 
ham,  Tolcarne. 

"Dear  and  Respectable  Sir,"— Thank 
you  very  much  for  the  letter,  the  copy 
of  Sir  John  Davis'  poems,  and  the  stack 
of  rosemary  just  received,— 

(Up  and  down  and  everywhere 

I  str^w  the  herbs  to  purge  the  air.) 

Your  binder,  Richard,  has  mended  Sir 
John  Davis'  back  perfectly.  I  will  ap- 
point him  spinal  instrument  maker-in- 
ordinary  to  my  old  authors.  I  like  my 
present  and  I  like  the  verse  you  wrote 
on  the  flyleaf.  To  whose  garden  of 
poetry  did  you  go  to  gather  it?  (Don't 
forget  to  tell  me  this.)  And  my  birth- 
day has  brought  me  Other  desirable 
possessions.  Mrs.  Vivian,  whom  we 
should  all  think  as  kind  as  she  really 
is,  did  she  not  tell  us  to  the  contrary, 
sent  me  by  the  hand  of  Minnie  an  old 

•  Copyright,  1899.  By  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland 
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Psalm  Boolv— the  white  silk  cover  em- 
broidered in  silver  and  colored  threads 
by  the  Nuns  of  Little  Gidding.  And 
Charles  presented  me  with  an  effica- 
cious umbrella,  which  confirms  my 
opinion  that  character  shows  itself  in 
gifts.  (Charles  brought  his  son  when 
he  last  visited  us,  and  little  Harry 
clamored  to  be  taken  home  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  omnibus.)  Mrs.  Vivian 
turns  homeward  from  Marienbad  al- 
most immediately.  She  tells  me  that 
Ada  Llanelly  is  now  "glueing  herself 
to  that  horrible  Mrs.  Potters,  who  has 
turned  up  here  and  means  to  winter  in 
Egypt,  and  Lady  Clementine's  dread 
that  Ada  intends  to  marry  her  boy,  who 
will  be  at  Cairo  too,  has  increased  to 
panic  point.  But  she  surely  would  find 
your  brother  Harry  less  tiresome. 
George  Mure  may  be  clever,  but  for 
choice  I  prefer  the  cleverness  that 
doesn't  make  every  one  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it  feel  qualified  for  Earls- 
wood."  Lady  Clementine  has  given  up 
Christian  Science.  Her  son-in-law,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Vivian,  informed  her 
in  harsh  positive  tones  that  it  was  "all 
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rubbish,"  and  the  poor  woman's  state 
is  again— "to  what  God  shall  we  now 
■offer  up  our  sacrifice?" 

That  Harry  does  not  go  to  the  front 
is,  to  a  craven  like  myself,  most  ex- 
•cellent  news.  He  wrote  to  Cynthia  af- 
ter receiving  the  tidings  of  the  Pampes- 
ford  engagement  He  wrote,  and 
wrote  in  that  mystic  diction  that  ex- 
presses less  than  is  by  it  understood. 
It  amused  me  to  find  that  Harry- 
guileless  Harry— knew  in  advance  of 
"semper  Augustus'  "  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, and  kept  his  own  counsel,  which 
is  yet  another  instance  of  the  secretive 
effect  of  one's  falling  in  love.  Cynthia 
showed  me  his  letter  not  very  long  af- 
ter she  received  it.  She  answered 
it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  were 
as  many  words  in  the  epistle  as  it  took 
minutes  to  write  them.  Then  she  went 
on  posting  errand  herself.  I  wish  sec- 
ond sight  could  have  enabled  Harry 
to  see  his  postwoman  escorting  her  let- 
ter the  first  stage  of  the  way.  When 
all  of  a  sudden  no  member  of  a  house- 
hold, no  proven  friend,  well-loved  re- 
lation, faithful  servant,  is  to  be  trusted 
to  post  a  letter,  the  letter- writer  is  per- 
haps rather  far  gone  through  the  faery 
land  of  Romance. 

The  confession  of  Harry's  devotion 
took  Cynthia  by  surprise,  but  as  soon 
as  the  shock  of  the  surprise  had  passed 
she  realized,  I  think,  how  much  he  was 
to  her.  She  accepted  us  all,  you  see, 
as  relations;  and  had  this  been  other- 
Wise,  Harry's  demeanor  has  misled  less 
unsophisticated  beings.  That  half- 
chafling,  half-solicitous,  and  wholly 
courteous  manner  of  his  may  mean  ev- 
erything or  nothing.  If  she  was  slow 
•to  know  her  own  mind,  I  myself  am 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  mind 
slow  in  such  recognition.  She  is  a 
dear,  good  child,  and  I  think  we  may 
feel  quite  happy  and  content  now  about 
her  and  about  Harry,  for,  soon  or  syne, 
Ada'Llanelly  at  Cairo  or  not  at  Cairo, 
all  I  believe  will  be  well. 


Did  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Carstairs  has 
lent  Laura  her  house  at  Wimbledon, 
and  it  is  to  be  our  headquarters  till  the 
day  that  turns  our  stepmother  into  a 
Pampesford?  (Laurel  Lawn,  Wimble- 
don, is  the  address.)  Mr.  Weakes  has 
been  found— at  Worthing.  Worthing 
somehow  seems  to  befit  Mr.  Weakes  as 
environment.  Sir  Augustus  is  most  at- 
tentive. Laura  beams  and  bridles.  It 
is  all  quite  delightful  and  studded  with 
diamonds  and  ushered  in  on  massive 
gold  plate. 

We  dined  with  the  Pampesford  fam- 
ily last  night.  The  house,  as  Harry 
said  of  Mrs.  Potters'  house,  reeks  of 
money.  And  though  the  contents,  tak- 
en separately,  are  really  above  re- 
proach, yet  the  whole  effect  is  not  beau- 
tiful in  the  least,  but  boastful  and  noth- 
ing more.  I  came  away  convinced  that 
even  Corots  and  Millets  can  be  vul- 
garized by  the  machinations  of  frame- 
makers  and  paper-hangers,  and  that 
old  Italian  cabinets  and  old  Persian 
prayer-rugs  can  be  overdone  up  and 
overdone  till  they  speak  of  nothing  but 
bank-notes.  The  very  flowers— poor 
dears,  what  a  shame!— looked  purse- 
proud.  I  came  home,  determined  that 
when  my  room  next  needs  decorating 
it  shall  be  decorated  d  la  cell.  There 
is  no  "moss"  in  that  Palace  Gardens 
house,  and  no  refining  touch  of- utility. 
I  would  give  its  plenishings  from  roof 
to  basement  for  the  contents  of  my 
mother's  sitting-room  at  Tolcarne.  (I 
hope  Mrs.  Enticknap  attended  to  in- 
structions and  re-arranged  everything 
there  after  we  came  away  as  it  was  be- 
fore Laura's  reign.)  Dreams  have  a 
trick  of  reverting  to  the  past  for  their 
background,  and  I  dream  of  that  room 
sometimes  now,  and  think  I  see  the 
David  Cox  water-colors,  the  delft  chi- 
na, the  old  lacquer  cabinet,  in  which 
the  mother-of-pearl  fish  counter  lived 
with  which  we  used  to  play  at  com- 
merce, the  tortoise-shell  workbox,  the 
oval  hand-screens  upon  the  chimney- 
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piece  with  their  faint  embroidery  of 
faded  flowers— but  I  need  not  write  an 
Inventory  of  that  upper  chamber  in 
your  very  own  house.  Don't  you  like 
tin  up-stairs  country  sitting-room  where 
the  windows  are  on  a  level  with  the 
heart  of  a  tree?  Especially  when  the 
tree  is  a  cedar-tree,  and  the  windows 
give  upon  the  west,  and  the  sunset  Is 
to  be  seen  framed  by  the  great  level 
cedar-boughs?  And  when  the  windows 
of  a  room  are  on  a  level  with  the  heart 
of  a  tree,  the  birds  come  so  delight- 
fully near.  I  trust  that  the  jays  have 
not  been  improved  away  from  the  Wel- 
lington College  fir- woods?  The  flash 
of  blue  wings  used  to  spangle  those 
shades  as  with  gleams  of  blue  fire. 

Back  to  our  Pampesford  dinner  after 
the  country  excursion  I  go.  The  com- 
pany was  just  what  we  might  have  ex- 
pected. Apathetic  or  restlessly  ill-at- 
ease  women  "stuck  o'er,"  not  "with 
yew,"  but  diamonds.  Men  who  looked 
—what  did  they  look?  I  don't  know. 
What  I  do  know  is  that,  from  these  per- 
sons, Cynthia  and  Stephen  in  appear- 
ance and  manner  seemed  as  far  re- 
moved as  do  the  etchings  of  M.  Helleu 
from  Gustave  Dore's  wl  paintings,  or 
as  the  "Voyage  autour  ma  Chambre" 
does  from  the  Dampsbire  Times'  full  re- 
port of  the  wedding  gifts  to  a  local 
bride  and  bridegroom.  The  heat  was 
asphyxiating.  I  sat  nerving  myself  to 
see  the  scarlet,  choleric-looking  gentle- 
men on  either  side  of  me  fall  insensi- 
ble into  their  priceless  china  plates. 
The  dinner  was  abnormally  long. 
There  was  far  too  much  dinner— there 
was  far  too  much  of  everything  that 
money  brings. 

But  never  you  trouble,  dear,  to  de- 
scribe feminine  attire  to  me  again. 
You  said  that  the  Miss  Pampesf ords* 
apparel,  even  to  your  eyes,  looked 
antique.  Antique!  No,  Dickory. 
They  go  clad  in  the  latest  fashion. 
The  coloring  somber  certainly,  as 
becomes    the    wearers'   age,   but   you 


will  be  calling  Mrs.  Vivian  dSmod^e 
next.  My  old  black  rags  and  Cynthia's 
new  white  frock  were  nowhere  besida 
our  hostesses'  splendor,  and  the  gown 
that  Blake  terms  "her  ladyship's  best 
ruby"  was  also  quite  cowed  by  the 
splendid  trappings  of  Laura's  future 
sisters-in-law.  The  Miss  Pampesfords' 
minds  may  be  dowdy,  but  their  rai- 
ment, believe  me,  is  not. 

It  must  be  fear  of  mankind,  I  think, 
that  frightens  the  old  ladies  into  the 
paroxysms  of  perturbed  silence  that 
you  described.  They  talked  quite  free- 
ly the  other  evening;  not  during  din- 
ner certainly,  nor  did  it  seem  to  occur 
to  the  various  editions  of  Dives  pres- 
ent that  their  hostesses  were  there  to 
be  spoken  to.  Stephen  made  valiant 
attempts  to  storm  the  citadel  of  Miss 
Teresa's  dumb  embarrassment,  but 
sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  look  of 
profoundest  depression  and  mental  ex^ 
haustion  about  the  period  of  the  fish. 
After  dinner,  however,  there  was  a 
buzz  of  talk.  Laura  told  everybody 
what  she  could  digest,  or  rather  what 
she  could  not.  ("Je  ne  dig^re  pas  Men** 
is  nowadays  a  well-worn  theme.)  And 
Miss  Pampesford  recommended  diges- 
tive biscuits,  and  Miss  Teresa  recom- 
mended digestive— I  forget  what.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  before  poor  Stephen  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  "joined  us,"  and 
as  Laura  wished  to  go  on  somewhere 
we  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  order 
of  release. 

Elsenham,  Market  Hall,  Suffolk;  Sun- 
day. 

Alice  needed  an  excuse  for  the  ward- 
ing off  of  Mrs.  Ware,  and  so  sent  for 
me,  and  I  kept  my  letter  back  to  give 
you  news  of  her.  Mrs.  Ware  is  one  of 
those  gruesomely  disposed  persons  who 
insist  upon  the  etiquette  and  pomp  of 
woe.  Do  you  remember  Harry's  story 
of  the  resentment  of  his  servant's  wid- 
ow, because  the  poor  man's  funeral 
paraphernalia  did  not  include  "plumes  ?** 
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— "I  did,  sir,  count  upon  plumes."  Mrs. 
Ware  counts  upon  plumes,  and  comes 
periodically  to  see  if  Alice  is  mourn- 
ing in  orthodox  fashion  and  if  the  crape 
is  deep  as  can  be  upon  both  her  skirt 
and  her  soul.  I  prefer  "soldiers'  sad- 
ness" to  plumes:— 

What  his  funerals  lacked 
In  images  and  pomp  they  had  supplied 
With  honorable  sorrow,  soldiers'  sad- 
ness, 
A  kind  of  silent  mourning,  such  as  men 
Who  know   no   tears,  but   from    their 
captives',  use 
To  shew  in  so  great  losses. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Alice  is 
in  rather  better  case  than  I  had  gath- 
ered from  former  reports,  and  Mr. 
Shipley,  who,  by  the  way,  says  his 
work  will  take  him  to  Winchester  next 
week— thinks,  too,  that  she  has  turned 
the  corner.  She  does  not  seem  quite  as 
restless  or  look  quite  as  overdriven  as 
she  did.  This  is  peaceful,  pleasant 
enough  country— the  country  that  Con- 
stable painted— and  the  Stour  threads 
the  meadows  through  which  this  morn- 
ing we  walked  to  church.  I  would  give 
the  languid  Stour  from  start  to  finish  for 
a  span  of  the  least  Highland  bum  that 
splashes  the  heather,  but  Alice  likes 
this  country,  and  the  country  cottage 
people  like  her. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  her  life  will 
fill  itself  with  wholesome  interests,  and 
that  she  may  recover  as  much  tran- 
quillity, if  not  happiness,  as  has  to 
serve  for  many  another.  She  is  unsel- 
fish, and  so,  when  not  harassed  and 
fretted  almost  beyond  endurance,  she 
will  find  pleasure  in  the  well-being  of 
others.  I  don't  say  that  she  will  not 
pauperize  the  village,  but  there  are  in- 
firm aged  folk  and  ailing  babies  whose 
moral  fibre  will  not  be  permanently  in- 
jured by  a  rather  over-lavish  distribu- 
tion of  supplies.  Poor  Colonel  Newton 
was  for  ever  denouncing  "useless  vag- 
abonds" and  "able-bodied  beggars  who 
would   not  work."    Very  likely    there 


was  some  truth  in  his  indictment;  but 
we  may  perhaps  hope  that  we  are  not 
doing  much  harm  by  smoothing  the 
last  stretch  of  the  way  for  the  old  and 
feeble,  and  trying  to  make  pain  less 
for  a  sick  or  crippled  child. 

Alice  is  full  of  dreamy  fancies,  al- 
ways. She  would  not  be  Alice  if  she 
were  not.  But  her  fancies  bring  hope 
and  comfort  to  her,  and  why  they 
should  excite  Mrs.  Ware's  disapproval 
and  suspicion  I  don't  know.  "Have 
you  ever  noticed,"  she  said  to  me  just 
now,  "that  when  the  birds  spread  their 
wings  to  fly  they  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross?" 

The  post  goes  early  to-day,  so  good- 
bye. 

Elizabeth. 

N.B.— I'  ya  longtemps  que  je  t'aime. 
Jamais  je  t'oublierai. 

XLVI. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Tol- 
carne,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etching- 
ham, Laurel  Lawn,  Wimbledon. 

My  Dear  Elizabeth,— Our  only  posi- 
tive news  is  that  Arthur  is  home  for 
the  holidays  (having  missed  you  in 
London  by  your  excursion  into  Suf- 
folk); and  the  FoUetts  expect  Shipley 
for  a  short  visit.  Those  charters,  or 
whatever  they  are,  at  Thursborough 
seem«not  to  be  exhausted.  Mrs.  Ware 
and  her  kind,  who  love  the  pomp  of 
woe,  have  an  ancestry  so  respectable 
and  so  widely  spread  that  one  almost 
thinks  their  frame  of  mind  must  be 
the  real  primitive  human  nature.  It 
flourishes  in  the  West  country,  as  wit- 
ness the  dialogue  between  a  groom  and 
his  uncle,  overheard  in  a  Devonshire 
stable,  and  recorded  among  the  sayings 
of  Mr.  Hicks  of  Bodmin: 

"Well,  .Tem,  you  didn't  come  to  Bet- 
sey's burying?" 
"No,  Uncle,  I  couldn't  get  away." 
"Ah,  you'd  've  enjied  yourzelf.     We 
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had  dree  quarts  of  gin,  one  quart  of 
brandy,  and  one  quart  of  rum,  roast 
beef,  and  viggy  pudden." 

Then  a  sighing  eulogium  on  the 
"poor,  dear,  patient  creature,"  followed 
after  a  pause  by  the  matter-of-fact  in- 
formation that  "her  lied  screeching 
vower  hours  afore  her  died."  Such 
dialogues  need  Sir  Thomas  Browne  for 
a  commentator,  to  show  us  that  there 
is  no  real  break  between  the  humors 
and  the  solemnity  of  life.  Heine  would 
have  done  even  better,  perhaps,  if  he 
had  not  been  disqualified  by  invincible 
Ignorance  of  English  character.  Why 
is  it  that  even  the  cleverest  and  most 
painstalving  Continental  writers  are 
apt  to  make  at  least  one  grotesque 
blunder  when  they  write  about  Eng- 
land? Of  course,  our  half-educated 
public  make  quite  as  absurd  ones  about 
French,  German,  and  American,  not 
to  mention  Anglo-India  matters;  but 
not  our  best  people,  I  think.  Taine,  I 
have  been  told,  was  really  accurate, 
and  the  younger  Frenchmen  of  his 
school  are  following  suit;  for  Darmes- 
teter— a  scholar  of  quite  original  gen- 
ius—I think  I  can  answer.  But  Jem 
won't  admit  that  any  foreigner  has 
ever  touched  English  Universities  with 
impunity. 

The  name  of  Darmesteter  reminds 
me— you  will  see  why  directly— of  the 
verses  I  copied  on  Sir  John  Davis'  fly- 
leaf. I  thought  you  would  hardly 
guess  whose  they  were. 

For  in  my  soul  a  temple  have  I  made, 
Set  on   a   height,    divine,    and    steep 
and  far; 
Nor  often  may  I  hope  those  floors  to 
tread, 
Or  reach  the  gates  that  glimmer  like 
a  star. 

There  is  an  old-world  flavor  about 
them,  but  they  are  very  modem  in- 
deed—Madame James  Darmesteter' s. 
Her  verse  has  to  me  more  of  the  real 
singing  quality  in  it  than  can  be  found 


in  almost  any  of  our  living  poets  junior 
to  Mr.  Swinburne,  save  one— and  that 
one  is  a  woman,  too,  so  there  is  an- 
other guess  for  you.  The  thought  ex- 
actly marks  the  difference  of  the  nine- 
teenth from  the  seventeenth  century. 
Our  speculation  has  travelled  wider, 
and  learnt  not  despair,  as  some  impa» 
tient  folk  would  have  it,  but  patience 
and  modesty,  and  the  renunciation  of 
expecting  precise  and  formal  agree- 
ment even  from  our  dearest  friends. 

Margaret  and  I  have  been  watching 
the  education  of  Songstress'  puppies 
with  deep  interest  and  occasional  con- 
troversy. Margaret  believes  that  pup- 
pies and  kittens  are  very  clever  and 
remember  all  sorts  of  things,  which  I 
don't.  But  we  agree  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  fascinating  to  see  than  a 
young  creature,  d>og  or  cat,  playing 
with  an  older  one.  Those  who  have 
observed  this  know  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  modern  tyranny  of  chil- 
dren over  their  parents.  It  is  curious, 
too,  to  see  how,  with  plentiful  display 
of  teeth  and  claws,  they  manage  never 
to  hurt  one  another.  Enticknap  has 
three  kittens  at  his  cottage,  of  whom 
we  call  one  Joab,  as  being  "him  that 
first  getteth  up  to  the  gutter"— he  did 
it  at  quite  an  early  age  by  judicious  use 
of  a  creeper;  the  gutter  6f  the  tool- 
house  in  the  garden  I  mean.  So  he  is 
"the  agile  Joab,"  as  Margaret  finds  it 
written  in  a  silly  book  of  Scripture  his- 
tory that  Laura  gave  her  once  with  a 
view  of  doing  her  good.  The  other  two 
are  Sampson  and  Filipina  ("the  connec- 
tion of  which  with  the  plot  one  sees"). 
Filipina  seems  of  a  hvely  disposition 
enough,  but  Sampson  is  at  present  very 
proud  and  shy.  People  used  to  talk 
as  if  character  depended  merely  on  ed- 
ucation; and  yet,  if  they  had  kept  their 
eyes  open,  they  eould  have  seen  the 
most  marked  differences  in  character 
between  puppies  and  kittens  of  the 
same  litter  at  a  few  weeks  old.  Which 
is  also  rather  bad  for  astrology,  as  they 
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must  have  pretty  much  the  same  horo- 
scope; but  no  doubt  an  astrologer 
would  be  ready,  like  all  professors  of 
pseudo-sciences,  to  patch  the  breach  of 
his  fictitious  rule  by  finding  an  equally 
fictitious  exception.  When  you  have 
once  begun  the  business  of  complicated 
fallacy,  "cycle  on  epicycle,"  one  fiction 
more  costs  nothing.  Joab  has  climbed 
in  at  the  study  window  and  is  trying 
to  eat  the  feather  end  of  my  pen  while 
I  am  writing.  No,  Joab,  I  am  not  the 
Philistines  or  the  children  of  Ammon 
that  you  should  scratch  me,  and  your 
manners  have  not  that  repose  which 
elderly  persons  desire  in  a  domestic 
companion.  I  love  cats,  but  a  restless 
cat  gets  on  one's  nerves.  I  shall  go  to 
the  stable  and  talk  to  the  snub-nosed 
puppies;  they  are  rather  soothing.  Cats 
have  more  roving  and  miscellaneous 
curiosity  than  dogs;  a  dog  begins  to  get 
a  working  notion  of  what  concerns  him 
and  what  does  not  almost  as  soon  as  he 
finds  out  anything;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  leave  a  lot  of  things  alone.  A 
cat  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  accounted 
for  everything  in  the  room.  In  other 
words,  the  cat  might  say,  you  mean 
that  the  dog  is  a  business  man,  a 
tradesman,  a  pursuer  of  the  main 
chance,  and  I  am  a  philosopher?  That 
is  so.— But  the  cat  would  be  a  sophist, 
•or  else  (as  he  is  likely  to  be)  incapable 
of  seeing  the  point  that  the  dog  has  at- 
tained the  state  of  a  sociable  animal, 
which  very  few  cats  do,  though  I  have 
known  it  in  some.  It  is  harder  to  ap- 
preciate cats  than  dogs,  because  you 
want  so  much  more  detachment;  in 
fact,  you  have  all  the  way  to  go  to  the 
cat,  while  the  dog  comes  half-way  to 
meet  man.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  cat  is  the  nobler  animal.  More  in- 
teresting as  a  study  in  some  ways,  per- 
haps. Arthur  calls  me  to  the  puppies. 
He  is  at  the  age  that  distinctly  prefers 
dogs. 

1  have  been  turning  over  Cobbett*s 

•'Rural  Rides,"  a  book  I  had  not  looked 


at  for  many  years— indeed  I  had  all 
but  forgotten  its  existence.  Cobbett  is 
delightful,  not  only  for  his  racy  down- 
right English  and  love  of  the  country 
(as  country,  not  as  a  collection  of  sub- 
jects for  pictures),  but  for  the  perpet- 
ual paradox  of  his  being  what  he  is. 
He  was  a  Tory  by  nature,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  hating  cities,  standing  armies, 
foreign  trees,  free  trade,  paper  money, 
and  Dissenters,  especially  Unitarians. 
And  yet  he  became  famous  as  a  Rad- 
ical. If  he  had  come  a  generation  or 
two  later,  he  would  have  been  a  pio- 
neer, or  at  least  a  pillar,  of  the  new 
Toryism.  The  wretched  Unitarians  get 
the  choicest  vials  of  his  wrath,  like  this 
outpouring,  when  he  rides  past  the 
Devil's  Jumps  on  the  way  from  Sel- 
bome  to  Thursley:  "The  Unitarians 
will  not  believe  in  the  Trinity  because 
they  cannot  account  for  it.  Will  they 
come  here  to  Churt,  go  and  look  at 
these  Devil's  Jumps,  and  account  to  me 
for  the  placing  of  those  three  hills,  in 
the  shape  of  three  rather  squat  sugar- 
loaves,  along  in  a  line  upon  this  heath, 
or  the  placing  of  a  rock-stone  upon  the 
top  of  one  of  them  as  big  as  a  church 
tower?"  And  again,  where  he  says—* 
after  mentioning  the  conversion  or  per- 
version of  his  old  friend.  Baron  Mase- 
res,  to  Unitarianism— "I  do  most  heart- 
ily despise  this  priggish  set  for  their 
conceit  and  impudence"— and  proceeds 
to  pose  them  with  a  series  of  questions 
in  natural  history,  most  of  them  absurd 
and  founded  on  vulgar  errors,  though 
Cobbett  boldly  says  that  the  facts  are 
all  notoriously  true.  The  middle  one 
of  the  seven  questions— "What  causes 
horse-hair  to  become  living  things?" — 
is  a  fair  specimen. 

Next  to  Unitarians,  Cobbett  hated 
Scotch  fir  and  barren  common  lands. 
Hind  Head,  which  is  now  frequented 
for  its  wild  beauty,  is  for  Cobbett  "cer- 
tainly the  most  villanous  spot  that  God 
ever  made."  It  Is  another  question 
whether  the  increase  of  building,  villas. 
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boarding-houses,  convalescent  homes, 
and  what  not,  will  soon  cause  Hind 
Head  and  several  other  formerly  seclu- 
ded places  to  vie  with  one  another  for 
being  the  most  villanous  blot  on  fair 
country  that  man  ever  made.  But  this 
would  be  nothing  to  Cobbett.  Perhaps 
he  was  the  last  of  the  writers  on  rustic 
matters  who  frankly  made  no  pretence 
to  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  He 
could  admire  a  smiling  landscape,  but 
a  soil  where  crops  would  not  grow  was 
in  his  vocabulary  ugly,  nasty,  "spewy," 
or  blackguard. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from  your 
loving  brother, 

Bichard. 

XLVII. 

t'rom  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham, 
Laurel  Lawn,  Wimbledon,  to  Sir 
Richard  Etchingham,  Tolcarne. 

Dearest  Dickory,— Some  folk  seem  in- 
corrigible. I  will  not  be  told  by  post 
to  guess.  How  irritating  you  are. 
How  weak-minded  I  am.  Had  I  any 
real  strength  of  character,  I  should 
sweep  your  provoking  conundrums  out 
of  my  mind  and  have  done  with  them; 
but  as,  demon,  I  weakly  desire  to  know 
your  opinion  about  everything,  I  let 
your  guessing  orders  disturb  me.  I 
went  out  to  buy  a  Tennyson  to  enable 
me  to  come  to  a  conclusion  when  you 
last  bade  me  guess,  but  I  am  not  at  this 
hour  going  out  to  buy  the  works  of  all 
the  modern  women  poets.  Their  name 
is  legion.    I  can't  gather 

into  quires 
The  scattered  nightingales. 

It  would  need  every  van  with  Carter 
Paterson's  name  upon  it  to  bring  the 
quires  here,  and  I  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  police  for  obstruction,  doubtless, 
did  I  attempt  the  task. 

The  women  poets  with  whom  I  am 
Intimate  are  the  women  who  lived  on 


the  other  and  more  romantic  side  of  the 
border;  and  they  are  long  dead  and 
gone.  (I  rather  think  I  like  my  verse, 
as  I  like  my  china,  old.)  Jane  Elliot, 
Lady  Anne  Lindsey,  Lady  Wardlaw, 
Lady  Nairne.  I  don't  know  that  wo- 
men now  can  write  as  they  did,  but 
then  I  know  little  about  it.  I  have, 
however,  an  acquaintance  among  the 
latter-day  Philomels,  and  she  wrote 
this; 

Time  brought  me  many  another  friend 

That  loved  me  longer. 
New  love  was  kind,  but  in  the  end 

Old  love  was  stronger. 

Years  come  and  go.    No  New  Year  yet 

Hath  slain  December, 
And  all  that  should  have  cried  Forget! 

Cries  but— Remember! 

I  like  the  song.  I  like  the  sentiment 
But  it  was  not  my  intention  to  quote 
verse  to-day  or  to  look  through  that  cy- 
press and  rosemary  bordered  avenue 
backward: 

'Tis  not  the  air  I  wished  to  play, 
The  strain  I  wished  to  sing; 

My  wilful  spirit  slipped  away 
And  struck  another  string. 

I  meant  to  reprove  you  for  ruflling 
a  temper,  smooth,  till  you  touched  it, 
as  an  angel's  wing,  and  then  to  pass  on 
to  Pampesford  and  present  affairs. 
You  would  have  scoffed  to  see  the  fold- 
ing of  your  sister  to  the  heart  of  Miss 
Pampesford  and  Miss  Teresa  Pampes- 
ford  yesterday.  This  is  how  the  fold- 
ing to  the  heart  befel.  While  Laura 
was  undergoing  the  process  known  as 
"being  fitted"  (she  really  must  be  as 
strong  as  a  horse,  as  she  goes  to  Lon- 
don and  back  nearly  every  day  through 
this  overwhelming  heat),  I  thought  I 
would  do  a  politeness  and  call  upon  the 
Miss  Pampesfords,  who  had  repeatedly 
begged  me  to  "come  In  and  have  tea 
informally."  I  found  them  alone  and 
apparently  unoccupied,  the  nearest  ap- 
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proach  to  occupation  being  the  Times, 
Morning  Post,  and  Illustrated  London 
News  neatly  folded  and  lying  upon  a 
console— I  suppose  you  would  call  the 
marble-and-gilt  splendor.  I  tried  them 
with  various  subjects  and  strove  to  dis- 
cover what  really  is  their  "shop,"  that 
I  might  get  them  to  talk  it.  Their 
brother  is  their  "shop."  I  sympathize 
with  the  folk  who  have  a  long-standing 
craze  for  another  human  creature,  par- 
ticularly if  the  other  human  creature 
is  not  of  the  same  sex  as  the  crazed— 
don't  betray  this  sentiment  to  Laura  or 
Mrs.  Carstairs)— and  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  their  idolization  of  "Augus- 
tus." After  a  while  I  began  to  think 
that  I  quite  admired  him  too. 

"I  don't  know  if  we  ought  to  say  it 
to  you,"  Miss  Pampesford  said  at  last, 
growing  more  and  more  confidential; 
"but  you  seem  to  feel  kindly,  and  you 
have  brothers  yourself,  and  so  perhaps 
we  should  not  be  misunderstood  if  we 
tell  you  that  our  thankfulness  in  the 
prospect  of  Augustus'  happiness  is  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  we  feared  that  happiness  would 
never  be  his  again."  "Yes,"  poor  old 
Miss  Teresa  said,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
a  magnificently  laced  handkerchief, 
"we  feared  that  happiness  would  never 
be  his  again."  "In  the  prime  of 
youth,"  Miss  Pampesford  went  on,  "he 
became  attached  to  and  married  a  very 
sweet  young  thing.  She  had  no  fortune 
and  no  high-bom  connections  (she  was 
a  governess,  my  dear  Miss  Etching- 
ham),  she  had  just  the  fortune  of  a 
sweet,  grateful,  lovable  nature,  and  a 
most  lovely  face."  "Yes,"  Miss  Teresa 
repeated,  "a  sweet,  grateful,  lovable 
nature,  and  a  most  lovely  face."  "She 
died,  my  dear  Miss  Etchingham,  she 
and  the  dear  little  baby,  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  her  wedding  day."  Poor 
Miss  Pampesford  tried  to  speak  on,  but 
her  voice  for  a  moment  or  two  left  her. 
"Our  brother,"  she  continued  after 
what    seemed  a  long    pause,  "was    a 


changed  man.  He  would  sit  by  the 
hour  silent  and  abstracted,  scarcely  an- 
swering when  addressed.  It  is  very 
hard,  my  dear  Miss  Etchingham,  to  be 
able  to  do  nothing  to  lessen  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  one  loves."  (It  is.  Do  you 
know  anything  very  much  harder?  I 
don't) 

They  have  hearts,  Richard,  and  when 
grim  old  dragons,  even,  have  hearts,  I 
like  them.  I  hope  Laura  won't  trample 
them  to  death. 

I  conveyed  Azore  yesterday  to 
Prince's  Gardens,  that  he  might  there 
be  re-united  to  Mrs.  Vivian  as  she 
passed  through  London  on  her  way 
from  Marienbad  to  Vivian-End.  ("My 
saint  looks  well,"  she  admitted.)  She 
has  been  advising  Lady  Clementine 
Mure,  "who  travelled  home  with  us, 
looking,  Elizabeth,  as  we  crossed,  for 
all  the  world  like  un  mouton  qui  rere," 
either  to  marry  Admiral  Tidenham  or 
go  round  the  world:  Admiral  Tiden- 
ham, being  deaf  as  a  post,  is  cut  out  to 
have  a  silly  wife  who  talks  incessantly 
about  nothing,  as  he  won't  hear  a  word 
she  says.  "You,"  she  told  me,  "are  still 
too  young  for  marriage,  or  globe-trot- 
ting, as  the  fashion  now  is.  Wait  till 
you  are  fifty."  But  a  third  alternative 
presents  itself  to  Lady  Clementine.  On 
board  the  Channel  boat  she  was  the 
thankful  witness  of  Ada  Llanelly's  and 
Mr.  Biggleswade's  cordial  relations. 
(He  was  on  his  way  back  from  Paris. 
"London,"  he  says,  "is  too  suburban 
for  me,  I  admit."  You  know,  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  has  come  into  a  big  fort- 
une?) "Ada,"  Mrs.  Vivian  tells  me, 
"forsook  all  others,  including  George 
Mure,  and  cleaved  to  Mr.  Biggleswade 
from  Calais  to  Charing  Cross."  Furth- 
ermore, the  next  morning's  post 
brought  a  letter  from  him  announcing 
his  intention  of  leaving  the  Church,  "as 
literary  engagements  and  the  duties  of 
a  landed  proprietor,"  etc.,  etc.  Vivian- 
End  living  is  in  Mr.  Vivian's  gift,  and 
there  is  a  very  excellent  High  Church, 
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Alick  Mure  (Lady  Clementine's  young-     off  to  Dalruogh  alone  was  related  to 


est  son)  now  half  killing  himself  and 
destroying  his  delicate  lungs  with 
curate's  overwork  in  the  South  London 
parish  to  which  Mrs.  Vivian  plays  Lady 
Bountiful.  Alick  Mure  will  go  to  that 
delightful  rose-and-jasmine  embowered 
Vivian-End  vicarage,  and  poor  rudder- 
less Lady  Clementine  can  make  her 
home  with  him.  He  is  the  only  one  of 
her  family  who  has  never  bullied  or 
been  rude  to  her.  She  will  of  course 
become  High  Church,  too,  and  embroid- 
er stoles  and  altar-hangings  in  peace- 
ful precincts  for  the  rest  of  her  natural 
life.     So  that's  all  right. 

Commend  me  to  your  dogs  and  cats, 
your  kittens  and  puppies.  (You  have 
not  said  a  word  lately  of  Tracy.)  Dogs 
I  consider  the  most  lovable,  cats  the 
most  fascinating,  of  animals.  To  fall 
beneath  the  fascination  of  a  cat,  espe- 
cially of  a  Persian  cat,  endowed  both 
with  the  languor  and  the  fire  of  the 
East,  is  to  be  under  a  spell.  Friend- 
ship with  a  dog  means  the  finding  of 
a  dear,  perfect,  sympathetic,  faithful 
friend.  I  don't  know  that  a  cat's  fidel- 
ity is  to  be  trusted.  When  Azore  ailed 
slightly  the  other  day  (he  had  taken  to 
himself  a  ham  from  the  sideboard),  I 
sent  for  his  doctor,  who  gave  me  vari- 
ous instances  of  the  gratitude  of  dogs 
as  patients.  I  then  inquired  about 
horses  as  patients.  "Horses  have  no 
way  to  demonstrate,  you  see,"  he  said. 
"And  cats?"  I  asked.  The  expression 
of  Azore' s  medical  attendant  changed 
from  mild  philanthropy  to  long  pent-up 
indignation.  "Cats!"  he  exclaimed  with 
some  heat— "I  don't  get  any  gratitude 
from  cats."  But  this  perhaps  is  an  ex- 
ceptional experience. 

Treat  kindly  the  little  knot  of  white 
heather  that  I  enclose.  Some  heather 
and  bog-myrtle  came  just  now  from 
Dalruogh.  A  day  or  two  ago  dear  Mr. 
Fraser  sent  us  grouse,  and  then  the 
story  of  my  erratic  conduct  in  going 
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Sir  Augustus.  "Augustus  asked  me  if 
it  is  not  unusual  for  ladies  to  pay  after- 
noon visits  at  houses  where  there  is  no 
hostess,"  Laura  told  me  afterwards. 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  the  imbecility,  and 
worse  than  imbecility,  of  this  sort  of 
thing!  Should  men  and  women  be  bur- 
ied in  the  same  churchyard,  do  you 
think?  Mrs.  Le  Marchant  and  Mrs. 
Carstairs  would  say  No.  Mrs.  Car- 
stairs,  if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  think- 
ing so  while  living,  though  not  as  her 
guest,  under  her  roof,  is  the  type  of 
woman  that  I  trust  evolution  will  rid 
us  of  shortly.  She  is  an  adept  in  sin- 
ister insinuation  and  in  unpleasant  in- 
terpretation of  innocent  acts.  The 
world,  according  to  her,  is  made  up  of 
jealous  wives  and  hoodwinked  hus- 
bands, or  the  other  way  round.  The 
folly  or  falsehood  of  insisting  that  such 
cases  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
surprises  me  anew  whenever  I  am  con- 
fronted by  the  point  of  view.  But  it 
is  not  worth  being  angry  with,  though 
it  does  sometimes  anger  me.  And  then 
I  think  that  the  women  whose  thoughts 
run  in  such  grooves  are  mostly  objects 
for  compassion.  Unloved  and  unlova- 
ble, they  wither  for  want  of  the  sun- 
shine of  wholesome  human  affection. 
Mrs.  Vivian's  tirades  are  of  a  wholly 
different  nature.  Her  tongue  may  be 
sharp,  and  she  may  indulge  over-free- 
ly  in  feline  amenities,  but  adder's  pois- 
on is  not  under  her  lips,  and  her  nature 
has  no  trace  of  the  ugly  twist  that 
makes  Mrs.  Carstaitrs  my  tUe  noire. 
Why  cannot  we  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand 
think  of  and  treat  human  beings  as  our 
fellow-creatures,  not  in  that  stupid  un- 
comfortable way  of— I  am  a  woman 
and  you  are  a  man?  I  never  had  any 
patience  with  it. 

Farewell,    Dickory,    I    have    known 
worse  folk  than  you. 

Elizabeth. 


UTo  be  concluded.) 
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The  experiences  related  in  these 
pages  were  gathered  in  two  expedi- 
tions which  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1897  and  the  first  five 
months  of  1898.  I  had  for  ten  years 
nourished  the  project  of  visiting  Abys- 
sinia, though  ten  years  ago  the  coun- 
try was  for  most  people  merely  a 
fraction  of  the  great  Black  Continent 
The  battle  of  Adowa  revealed  its  la- 
tent strength,  and  the  importance  of 
the  discovery  has  impressed  the  public 
mind  in  a  manner  no  less  favorable  to 
Menelik  than  dangerous  to  those  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  it  Formerly  Ethiopia  was  of  little 
account  in  the  estimation  of  Europe, 
at  present  it  looms  too  large.  Much 
has  been  written  concerning  the  civili- 
zation, the  religion,  the  commerce  of 
the  Negro  kingdom;  it  has  been  stated 
to  be  a  country  which  would  prove 
both  productive  and  a  consumer  of  for- 
eign produce,  far  advanced  in  the 
paths  of  progress,  and  capable  of  still 
further  improvement,  governed  by  a 
ruler  of  high  intelligence  who  is  eager 
to  enter  into  relations  with  Europe, 
who  understands  the  advantages  which 
would  thereby  accrue  to  him,  and 
who,  in  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  public  opinion,  has  been  endowed 
with  a  pleasing  and  chivalrous  char- 
acter and  an  illustrious  descent.  The 
partiality  of  the  civilized  world  has 
thus  created  a  fictitious  Menelik, 
whom  I  would  call  Menelik  edited  for 
the  use  of  Europeans.  But  to  those 
who  have  a  wider  acquaintance  vnth 
savage  countries  and  native  chieftains, 
this  fiction  presents  no  resemblance  to 
the  actual  sovereign  of  Shoa  nor  to  his 
kingdom.  Observation  and  compari- 
son will  relegate  him  to  his  true 
place,  and,  if  it  were  possible  for 
a    chemist    to    analyze    Menelik    and 


his  people  in  an  alembic,  he  would  find 
scarcely  any  trace  of  what  are  supposed 
to  be  constituent  elements  of  the  whole. 
Count  Gleichen,  in  his  interesting  book, 
allows  the  opinion  to  appear  which  a 
conscientious  and  observant  traveller 
must  bring  back  with  him,  and  though 
many  of  his  readers  may  ignorantly 
have  dubbed  him  a  pessimist,  for  my 
part,  while  I  would  not  traverse  any  of 
his  statements,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
call  him  an  optimist 

The  primary  law  which  governs  the 
Abyssinian  is  the  physical  configura- 
tion of  his  country.  Ethiopia  is  an  as- 
semblage of  high  plateaux,  rising  3,000 
feet  or  more  above  the  surrounding 
plains;  its  climate  is  widely  different 
from  theirs;  its  inhabitants  are  obliged 
by  the  cold  to  wear  clothes  and  to 
build  themselves  solid  huts.  These  are 
not  proofs  of  civilization,  but  the  ne- 
cessities of  existence.  Moreover,  the 
difference  of  climate  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plain  is  such  that  the  no- 
mad of  the  desert  cannot  live  in  the 
former,  nor  the  Abyssinian  in  the  lat- 
ter. He  is  therefore  isolated  from  his 
immediate  neighbors,  while  the  diffi- 
culties of  transit  have  hitherto  cut  him 
off  almost  completely  from  the  civil- 
ized world.  Beyond  the  elements  of 
Christianity,  which  were  brought  to 
the  country  in  former  times  by  mis- 
sionaries, he  has  learnt  nothing  from 
us;  he  retains  such  portions  of  their 
teaching  as  books  and  pictures  have 
enabled  him  to  remember,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  mass  of  legend,  and  his 
actual  religion  is  a  confused  jumble  of 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Negro  superstition. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  "Abys- 
sinia," "Habeshi"  —that  is,  of  mixed 
blood— is  enough  to  prove  that  the 
Ethiopian  plateaux  are  not  peopled  by 
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a  single  race.  Here,  again,  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  have  done  their 
work;  the  country,  so  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, is  parcelled  out  into  small  terri- 
tories politically  independent  of  one 
another,  each  mountain  chain,  each 
valley,  being  a  frontier  line  between 
country  and  country— I  might  almost 
say  between  race  and  race.  Since  the 
authority  of  a  chieftain  is  limited  to 
the  zone  in  which  tribute  can  be  raised 
swiftly,  it  follows  that  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  circulation  the  country,  the 
narrower  will  be  the  zones  owning  the 
sway  of  each  local  chief.  Ethiopia  is 
thus  partitioned  into  a  great  number 
of  small  territories,  and  if  Menelik  has 
succeeded  in  uniting  them  under  his 
sceptre — that  is,  has  made  them  pay 
tribute  by  force  of  arms— he  has  not 
thereby  created  any  cohesion  between 
them,  and  his  work  must  necessarily 
be  ephemeral.  The  frequency  of  local 
revolts  proves  the  instability  of  the 
equilibrium,  and  it  is  obvious  that  on 
the  day  of  his  death  each  chief  will 
hasten  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Even 
during  his  lifetime  it  sits  lightly  on  the 
necks  of  his  powerful  lieutenants. 
Take,  for  example,  his  nephew  by  mar- 
riage, Makonnen,  the  Ras  or  chief  of 
Harrar.  Harrar,  the  capital  of  a  fer- 
tile and  productive  province,  is  the  first 
'important  center,  the  first  town,  which 
the  traveller  from  the  coast  encount- 
ers upon  his  route;  it  fell  into  Mene- 
lik's  hands  in  1887.  If  you  inquire 
whether  the  authority  of  the  Negus  is 
great  there,  you  are  usually  answered 
in  the  affirmative;  but  judging  from 
my  experience,  I  venture  that  the  Ras 
Makonnen  is  paramount  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  that  whenever  he  may  choose 
to  declare  himself  independent,  none 
of  his  subordinates  will  hesitate  to  sup- 
port him.  In  April,  1898,  I  was  ap- 
proaching Harrar  from  the  desert;  be- 
ing myself  delayed  by  illness,  I  seijt  on 
one  of  my  muleteers  from  Gildessa, 
providing  him   with    money   to    make 


some  necessary  purchases.  Neither 
muleteer  nor  mule  nor  provisions  re- 
turned. Three  weeks  later  I  arrived  at 
Harrar,  and  my  Somalis  tracked  down 
the  delinquent.  Makonnen  was  absent. 
I  therefore  laid  the  case  before  his  de- 
puty, the  Grazmatch  Bantei,  showing 
him  at  the  same  time  a  letter  in  which 
the  Negus  had  authorized  me  to  pass 
unmolested  through  the  country.  The 
Grazmatch  laughed  me  to  scorn.  "A 
letter  from  the  Negus,"  said  he,  "is 
worth  nothing  at  all  here."  I  took  the 
matter  to  the  police,  where,  amidst  an 
indescribable  confusion  of  shouting^ 
and  gesticulating  Negroes,  I  again  pro- 
duced my  letter  from  the  Negus.  No 
one,  not  even  the  two  so-called  judges, 
could  read,  but  they  all  affirmed  that 
the  letters  of  the  Negus  were  of  no  im- 
portance in  Harrar;  if  it  had  been 
from  Makonnen  it  might  have  been 
worth  deciphering.  I  may  add  that  I 
never  recovered  my  stolen  property. 

The  history  of  Ethiopia,  then,  may 
be  summed  up  thus:  a  country  in 
which  communications  are  difficult, 
peopled  by  a  multiplicity  of  races;  its 
internal  life  presents  ever  the  same 
cycle  of  wars,  victories  and  defeats, 
its  external  life  the  same  blank.  A 
real  civilization  is*  impossible  in  that 
black  chaos,  and  the  products  of  civili- 
zation, such  as  agriculture,  invention, 
commerce,  do  not  exist.  Whoever  shall 
lay  hands  on  the  people  with  determi- 
nation sufficient  to  force  them  to  obey^ 
may  make  them  work,  an  occupation 
which  they  have  hitherto  despised. 
They  produce  nothing  and  can  con- 
sume nothing,  having  no  means  of 
buying.  Their  country  is  the  land  of 
passage  and  the  land  of  the  cu«tom 
house.  Ivory,  gold,  civet  and  coffee 
are  imported  from  the  Galla  territories, 
which  happen  to  be  more  or  less  under 
Abyssinian  control,  but  the  quantities 
are  small  and  the  source  uncertain. 
Whatever  commerce  the  European 
traders  develop  Menelik  seizes  as  soon 
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as  it  begins  to  pay.  He  has  recently- 
set  up  a  custom  house  at  Gildessa, 
where  he  levies  duty  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  on  all  goods;  there  is  another 
at  Tadechamalca  and  a  third  at  Har- 
rar.  If  you  try  to  avoid  them  by  tak- 
ing the  desert  route,  the  Abyssinian 
plan  is  simple:  they  incite  the  Somalia 
to  attack  the  caravan,  so  as  to  make 
what  is  in  reality  the  shorter  and  ea- 
sier route  impossible,  and  so  force  all 
commerce  through  their  custom  house. 
Last  April  the  caravan  of  M.  Lebaron, 
a  French  merchant  of  distinguished 
courage,  was  stopped  and  pillaged  in 
this  manner.  I  myself  can  testify  that 
one  of  his  Danakil  escort  was  wounded 
in  the  foot  by  a  Lebel  ball,  that  thirty- 
six  Lebel  rifles  had  been  served  out  to 
the  Somalis  shortly  before  by  order  of 
the  Abyssinian  authorities,  and  that  M. 
Lebaron  was  unable  to  procure  at  Har- 
rar  a  single  Abyssinian  who  would  ac- 
company him  into  the  desert  to  look  for 
the  remains  of  his  caravan.  These 
facts  are  eloquent. 

The  annoyance  that  even  a  simple 
tra^'eller  suffers  at  the  hands  of  the 
Abyssinian  oflicials  is  almost  past 
words.  It  is  generally  at  Gildessa,  a 
Somali  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Har- 
rar  mountains,  that  the  European  finds 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  contact 
with  them.  In  his  journey  from  the 
coast  he  has  probably  had  a  few  Abys- 
sinians  in  his  caravan,  and  he  has  not 
failed  to  discover  what  sort  of  men 
they  are.  I  know  no  worse  caravan 
drivers.  Under  their  care  every  bag- 
gage animal  falls  lame;  you  rebuke 
them  and  they  reply  with  insolence- 
white  men  are  such  fools,  and  besides, 
how  can  they  teach  anything  to  the 
Abyssinians  who  beat  them  at  Adowa? 
As  they  draw  near  their  native  coun- 
try they  become  more  and  more  intol- 
erable; their  filth,  their  disobedience, 
their  laziness  increases,  their  arrogance 
and  brutality  to  the  Somalis  exceed  all 
limits.      On  the  arrival  of  a    caravan 


the  local  chief  appoints  a  camping 
ground ;  let  the  traveller  be  on  his  guard, 
he  is  sure  to  be  given  the  worst  in  the 
place.  No  sooner  is  he  encamped  than 
a  troop  of  filthy  Negroes,  carrying  Gras 
and  Remington  rifles,  establish  them- 
selves in  his  camp  and  insult  him  if  he 
tries  to  turn  them  out.  They  are  As- 
cars— that  is,  soldiers  (save  the  mark!) 
— of  the  local  chief,  who  will  presently 
summon  the  new-comer  into  his  pres- 
ence. If  he  refuses  to  go  he  is  told  that 
the  Abyssinian  is  old  and  ill,  a  very 
great  man,  a  friend  of  Ras  Makonnen, 
that  Europeans  always  go  to  see  him, 
and  so  forth.  All  this  is  false,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  make  the  European  pay 
his  respects  first,  so  that  the  Negro 
may  boast  that  he  does  not  put  himself 
out  for  a  white  man.  While  these  ne- 
gotiations are  proceeding,  the  Abyssin- 
ian servants  have  gone  off  to  give  in- 
formation concerning  their  master.  Is 
he  fcefoM  or  malafya,  bad  or  good?  If 
you  insist  on  having  your  tent  properly 
pitched,  your  camp  kept  clean,  your 
men  civil,  you  are  Jcefou.  If  you  forbid 
the  Abyssinians  to  fire  off  your  cart- 
ridges for  fun,  to  sing  all  night,  to  ill- 
use  your  Somalis,  to  wound  your  mules, 
and  see  through  their  attempts  at 
cheating  you,  then  you  are  extremely 
kefou.  On  the  other  hand,  would  you 
gain  the  reputation  of  malafya,  you 
have  only  to  agree  with  the  Abyssin- 
ians in  everything,  to  forbid  nothing, 
and  to  share  their  taste  for  dirt.  But 
rest  assured  that,  whether  you  are 
Kefou  or  Malafya,  you  will  always  be 
hated,  because  you  are  white.  This  in- 
evitable hatred  of  the  white  man,  add- 
ed to  an  incredible  pride,  is  the  domi- 
nant trait  of  the  Abyssinian  character. 
Meantime  our  traveller's  baggage  has 
been  taken  to  the  custom  house,  where 
it  ought  never  to  have  gone,  as  it  is  free 
of  duty.  In  vain  he  sends  his  servants 
to  get  it  out;  finally  in  despair  he  goes 
himself.  In  a  dirty  enclosure,  where 
the  camels  raise  clouds  of  dust,  all  the 
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baggage  is  tossed  down  pell-mell,  the 
packing  cases  upside  down,  the  heavi- 
est boxes  piled  upon  the  most  fragile, 
the  bags  in  the  mud.  His  attempts  at 
carrying  it  off  'kre  greeted  by  howls, 
and  the  interpreter  informs  him  that 
he  must  go  and  ask  permission  of  the 
head  of  the  custom  house.  If  he  re- 
fuseS;  he  is  kept  waiting;  if  he  yields, 
the  interpreter  will  have  gained  his 
point— the  white  man  will  have  ap- 
peared as  a  suitor  before  the  Negro. 
After  much  delay  the  traveller  is  told 
that  by  a  fortunate  chance  the  person 
in  question  happens  to  have  arrived, 
and  finally,  in  order  to  ensure  for  him- 
self a  handsome  present,  the  official 
gives  as  a  favor  the  authorization 
which  from  the  first  he  had  no  right  to 
withhold. 

When  I  arrived  at  Gildessa  I  sternly 
refused  to  make  any  advances  to  the 
Abyssinian  chief,  Atto  Marsha,  and  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  pay  me  ,the 
first  visit. 

A  few  dirty  and  ragged  figures  were 
seen  issuing  from  the  village,  running 
behind  a  mule  on  which  was  seated  a 
heavy  mass  which  I  conjectured  to  be 
Atto  Marsha.  On  nearing  me  his  escort 
let  off  their  rifles  and  I  went  forward 
to  meet  him,  concealing  with  difficulty 
the  mirth  caused  by  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  tall  and  exceedingly  fat  Ne- 
gro; his  feet  were  bare,  his  legs  covered 
with  sores,  his  body  wrapped  in  folds 
of  dirty  white  stuff,  while  upon  his 
head  he  wore  the  big  felt  hat  which  is 
the  supreme  object  of  every  Abyssin- 
ian's  ambition.  He  entered  my  tent 
and  sat  down,  looking  round  him  fur- 
tively, his  legs  apart,  his  body  bent  for- 
ward, his  mouth  half  open,  spitting 
frequently  and  with  redoubtable  vio- 
lence upon  the  floor,  until  I  told  the  in- 
terpreter to  stop  him,  after  which  he 
would  rise  and  spit  over  the  heads  of 
his  servants  who  were  crouched  in  the 
doorway.  The  conversation  proceeded 
lamely,  interrupted  by  many  silences. 
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I  knew  that  he  had  only  come  to  extort 
a  present,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to 
hinder  my  further  progress,  and  I 
made  no  effort  to  help  him  out  of  his 
embarrassment. 

Presently  a  sack  of  corn  was  thrown 
down  in  the  dust  at  my  tent  door  and 
a  small  sheep  was  led  up  beside  it. 
These  were  his  presents,worth  some  five 
or  six  shillings,  but  I  remembered  the 
proverb,  "The  Abyssinian  gives  an  egg 
that  he  may  receive  an  ox,"  and  real- 
ized that  Marsha  now  made  sure  that 
I  would  give  him  at  least  a  carbine. 
All  at  once  he  stretched  out  his  arm 
and  pointed  to  one  of  my  rifles,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
my  Somalis,  all  my  arms  and  cart- 
ridges would  have  been  handled  and 
probably  broken  or  stolen  by  my  guest 
and  his  attendants.  They  were  much 
surprised  at  my  refusal  to  exhibit  my 
possessions.  "Here's  a  dog  of  a  white 
man,"  I  heard  them  murmur,  "who 
won't  let  us  touch  his  rifles!  What 
does  he  mean  by  it?  We  are  in  our 
own  country."  Coffee  and  cigarettes 
were  now  brought  in;  the  latter  I 
handed  to  Marsha  by  twos  and  threes, 
for  if  I  had  given  him  the  box  he  would 
have  taken  them  all.  At  length  the  se- 
rious part  of  the  visit  began;  I  pre- 
sented him  with  the  rifle  and  cartridges 
which  I  destined  for  him.  He  at  once^ 
demanded  more  cartridges,  and  hinted 
that  a  revolver  was  what  he  really 
wanted.  I  said  I  had  none,  whereupon 
he  returned  to  the  charge  with  a  fresh 
demand  for  cartridges,  a  knife,  more 
cigarettes,  anything  that  I  had,  in 
short,  showing  himself  in  his  true  col- 
ors as  a  greedy  Negro  who  would  ask 
for  anything,  down  to  the  soles  of  my 
boots,  and  loading  me  with  empty  com- 
pliments the  while.  When  he  left  me, 
he  sent  back  a  messenger  hotfoot  to 
ask  me  to  return  the  sack  which  con- 
tained the  corn  and  the  skin  of  the 
sheep.  I  replied  that  the  sheep  had  not 
yet  been  killed.    "I  will  wait,"  said  the 
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messenger,  and  crouched  down  at  my 
tent  door.  Such  is  the  lieutenant;  the 
sovereign  is  not  dissimilar. 

Menelik  is  the  son  of  Hailo  Melekot, 
King  of  Shoa,  through  whose  grand- 
mother he  lays  claim  to  a  direct  de- 
scent from  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  his  full  title  being:  Menelik  the 
Second,  Victorious  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah,  King  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia, 
Lieutenant  of  God.  His  pedigree,  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  not  so  well  attested 
as  it  is  proudly  claimed.  Just  as  on  the 
frontiers  of  India  the  native  chieftains 
trace  their  descent  from  Alexander,  so, 
in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  Solomon 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Mene- 
lik's  family  tree  springs  from  much  the 
same  mythical  root  as  that  of  the 
Thum  of  Hunza. 

Whatever  his  ancestry  may  be,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Negus  is  a  proof 
of  his  ability.  A  fortunate  adventurer, 
he  has  raised  himself  by  personal  valor 
to  a  supreme  rank  in  his  country;  he 
has  gathered  and  held  the  force  neces- 
sary to  maintain  that  supremacy.  In 
Africa  this  implies  ferocity,  cunning,  in- 
telligence, and  luck.  But  what  he  has 
done  others  have  done  before  him,  and 
his  story  is  but  a  page  in  the  history 
of  the  African  Empire.  Menelik' s  title 
is  King  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia— that 
is,  chief  of  the  local  chiefs— he  is  not 
King  of  Ethiopia.  The  present  condi- 
tion is  transitory  in  the  extreme,  and 
this  the  Negus  knows.  Wishing  to 
make  his  work  endure  at  least  for  his 
own  lifetime,  he  has  sought  to  strength- 
en it  at  its  base.  A  kind  of  feudalism 
was  the  natural  social  condition  of  the 
various  African  countries;  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  attempt  to  destroy  this 
feudalism  which  might  have  welded 
the  States  together  against  him,  and  to 
replace  it  by  a  new  feudalism  created 
by  himself,  which  owes  him  every- 
thing, and  is  maintained  by  his  author- 
ity alone,  so  that  it  may  be  incapable 
of  turning  against  him. 


No  one  who  reads  Speke's  book  on 
"The  Sources  of  the  Nile"  can  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  perfect  resemblance  be- 
tween Mtesa,  Kamrasi,  or  Roumanika 
and  the  Negus  Menelik.  The  rules  of 
etiquette  in  the  various  African  king- 
doms are  often  identical,  almost  always- 
analogous,  and  where  we  have  tried  to 
discover  the  marks  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion there  is  in  reality  nothing  but  the 
civilization  common  to  all  Negro 
States.  The  Abyssinian  is  only  a  Ne- 
gro in  whose  blood  there  is  a  strain  of 
Jew,  Arab,  and  Galla,  a  strain  to 
which  the  importation  of  slaves  con- 
tributes daily,  for  the  slave  trade  is  the 
most  important  item  in  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  King  of  the  Kings 
of  Ethiopia.  True,  he  is  careful  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  and  this  concealment 
again  is  typically  African. 

Menelik  is  much  concerned  about  his 
reputation  in  Europe;  he  is  also  ex- 
tremely eager  to  hear  of  events  in  for- 
eign countries.  He  piques  himself 
upon  being  able  to  exhibit  the  oddest 
chaos  of  information,  for  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  Europeans  (an  inter- 
course most  flattering  to  his  vanity) 
has  taught  him  quite  a  number  of 
facts.  He  remembers  those  which 
amuse  him,  being  instigated  solely  by 
an  almost  childish  curiosity.  Formerly 
very  little  sufficed  to  entertain  him,  and 
it  is  even  related  that  the  first  sugar- 
loaf  which  was  presented  to  him 
caused  him  ecstasies  of  pleasure,  and 
that  he  and  his  consort  were  discovered 
with  that  blessed  product  of  civiliza- 
tion between  them,  licking  it  vigorous- 
ly. But  those  good  times  are  past; 
Europeans  have  brought  him  so  many 
toys  that  he  has  become  critical. 
When  a  new  traveller  is  announced  he 
awaits  with  impatience  the  customary 
present,  trying  to  find  out  beforehand 
whether  it  is  something  new,  in  which 
case  the  audience  is  speedily  granted. 
He  is  much  interested  in  all  machinery, 
which,  including  watches,  he  invaria- 
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bly  takes  to  pie<3es.  Sometimes  he 
deigns  to  be  present  at  tlae  unpacking 
of  tlae  traveller's  boxes,  and  to  appro- 
priate any  little  object  that  pleases 
him.  Such  informal  examinations 
amuse  him  vastly.  "If  I  had  not  been 
a  king,"  he  remarks  at  times,  "I  should 
like  to  have  been  a  custom  house 
officer." 

I  was  once  received  in  a  room  where 
the  Negus  stores  his  presents.  It  was 
the  most  heterogeneous  collection  im- 
aginable. There  were  a  great  number 
of  piled-up  boxes,  bags  and  trunks,  in 
the  middle  of  which  Menelik  was  seated 
upon  a  cushion,  occupied  in  unscrewing 
the  sight-finder  of  a  carbine,  through 
which  he  was  looking  with  one  eye 
shut.  I  have  known  him  send  round  to 
my  tent  for  some  socks,  and  be  so  much 
delighted  with  a  hastily  darned  pair 
which  I  gave  him  that  he  insisted  on 
unsocking,  for  his  own  benefit,  a  party 
of  missionaries  who  passed  through 
Addis  Abbaba  shortly  afterwards. 
But  nowadays  he  is  usually  harder  to 
please,  and  nothing  but  the  most  hand- 
some gifts  will  satisfy  him.  Heaven  on- 
ly knows  what  becomes  of  them!  I  have 
been  told  that  he  melted  down  a  ser- 
vice of  silver  plate,  the  gift  of  a  Euro- 
pean sovereign,  into  shield  ornaments, 
and  that  a  silver  soup  tureen  was  seen 
upon  the  head  of  an  armed  warrior. 
One  gift  does  not  prevent  him  from 
asking  for  another.  After  receiving 
from  me  a  12-bore  rifle,  worth  about 
55L,  he  sent  to  ask  me  for  my  elephant 
rifle,  and  it  was  probably  to  my  obsti- 
nate refusal  that  I  owed  the  theft  of  two 
pairs  of  tusks,  which  I  never  recovered, 
though  I  offered  to  pay  for  them. 
Those  who  have  spent  any  length  of 
time  in  Menelik's  Court  can  cite  end- 
less stories  of  this  kind.  He  is  a  curi- 
ous mixture.  Side  by  side  with  acts 
which  prove  a  superior  intelligence,  he 
manifests  at  every  moment  a  singular 
pettiness  of  character.  He  leaves  the 
discussion  of  the  Italian  frontier  in  or- 


der to  superintend  the  measuring  out 
of  his  servants'  rations;  he  combines  the 
qualities  of  a  statesman  and  a  Levan- 
tine trader.  Ivnovnng  only  his  own 
country,  he  has  no  point  of  comparison, 
and  his  mind  is  consequently  a  chaos  in 
which  vanity,  cupidity,  suspicion,  and  a 
desire  to  show  off  are  combined  with 
unscrupulous  cunning.  "He  is  a  Ne- 
gro," said  one  who  knows  him,  "and 
until  he  has  been  whitewashed  a  Negro 
he  will  remain." 

I  was  present  at  several  of  the  King's 
receptions,  among  others  at  the  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd's  mission. 
Awaited  with  anxiety,  the  envoy  suc- 
ceeded from  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
in  placing  himself  upon  a  footing  which 
intimidated  the  Negus.  Personally  I 
was  delighted,  for  I  had  been  an  indig- 
nant witness  of  the  scanty  courtesy 
with  which  white  men  were  treated  at 
the  Negro  Court,  and  I  looked  forward 
to  seeing  the  Abyssinian  taught  that 
the  white  man,  if  it  were  merely  be- 
cause of  his  color,  had  a  right  to  his 
respect. 

At  an  early  hour  all  the  Europeans 
at  Addis  Abbaba  received  a  summons 
from  the  Negus,  who  wished  to  show 
the  English  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
men  like  themselves.  I  arrived  early, 
and  soon  caught  sight  of  Menelik  pass- 
ing through  a  little  court  with  his  pow- 
erful acolytes.  His  get-up  was  singu- 
lar, but  essentially  Abyssinian.  Upon 
his  head  he  wore  a  big  black  hat,  with-, 
out  which  he  is  rarely  seen,  socks  and 
brown  shoes  upon  his  feet;  the  rest  of  * 
his  person  was  clothed  in  native  dress. 
The  shoes  ought  to  have  been  laced,, 
but,  as  they  were  rather  tight,  the  laces 
were  allowed  to  hang  down  at  the 
sides,  and  the  tops  of  the  shoes  had 
been  cut  off  with  a  knife.  Nevertheless 
His  Majesty  suffered  cruelly,  and  at-, 
tempted  to  alleviate  his  condition  by 
alternately  shuffling  along  and  stepping, 
with  a  very  high  action.  He  entered 
the  reception  room  in  this  manner  and 
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sat  down  under  a  dais,  one  of  his  high 
officials  hastening  to  remove  the  shoes 
and  socks.  These  he  rolled  into  a  tight 
paclvet  and  held  under  his  arm  as  he 
stood  proudly  beside  the  monarch,  lean- 
ing upon  an  express  rifle  muzzle  down- 
wards. At  this  moment  the  Negus 
yawned.  All  those  around  him  spat 
vigorously,  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirit  which  might  have  profited 
by  that  unguarded  moment.  Then 
every  one  waited.  The  room  was  filled 
with  warriors,  variously  attired,  form- 
ing a  picture  more  splendid  in  its  sav- 
age grandeur  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen.  And  still  they  waited.  The  Ne- 
gus was  ill  at  ease;  he  generally  takes 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  making  others 
wait  for  him,  and  his  vanity  suffered. 
At  length  the  envoys  arrived.  They 
presented  an  appea^rance  so  imposing 
that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
Negus  was  both  impressed  and  fiat- 
tered.  Every  one  knows  the  details  of 
that  event  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
Ethiopian  history,  but  I  wish  that  his- 
tory could  record  the  comments  of  the 
crowd.  As  Captain  the  Hon.  Qecil 
Bingham,  1st  Life  Guards,  walked 
away  in  his  cuirass,  I  heard  an  Abyssin- 
ian warrior,  adorned  with  a  monkey's 
in  place  of  a  lion's  mane,  remark  to  his 
neighbor:  "Just  look  at  that  one.  He 
must  be  a  coward!  He  has  a  shield 
which  covers  his  back." 

When  the  Negus  talks,  his  glance  is 
alert,  and  his  sayings  often  amusing. 
I  have  heard  him  tell  the  famous  tale 
of  the  elephant  which  was  so  large  that 
he  had  two  little  elephants  to  help  him 
to  carry  his  tusks.  He  taught  me,  too, 
how  the  Abyssinians  kill  the  panther; 
you  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  get 
into  it  with  a  goat,  closing  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  with  your  shield.  The 
bleating  of  the  goat  attracts  the  pan- 
ther, which  scratches  at  the  shield  in 
order  to  get  at  its  prey.  But  you  hold 
the  shield  fast  and  the  panther  dies  in- 
continently of  rage!    On  another  occa- 


sion he  remarked:  "Joshua  is  said  to 
have  stopped  the  sun.  That  can't  be 
true,  and  besides  no  one  could  prove 
it,  as  in  his  day  they  had  no  watches.^ 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  was 
bored,  and  thought  the  time  passed  so 
slowly  that  the  sun  must  have  stopped.'* 
Menelik  is  by  far  the  most  intelligent 
Abyssinian  I  have  seen,  and  the  most 
favorably  inclined  to  the  idea  of  civili- 
zation. He  does  not  like  white  men, 
but  he  knows  that  his  interest  lies  in 
using  them,  and,  but  for  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  he  would  open  up  his 
country  still  further  to  them.  But  his 
people  hate  us  and  long  to  exterminate 
us  all.  The  Negus  likes  to  be  able  to 
say  that  he  has  stamps  and  a  coinage 
with  his  effigy  upon  them,  a  telephone, 
a  postal  service,  and  a  railway  which 
is  going  to  connect  him  with  the  coast. 
It  is  true  that  the  stamps  are  sold  only 
to  philatelists  upon  the  steamers  at 
Jubuti,  that  the  coinage  is  not  current, 
that  the  telephone  wires  serve  merely 
as  perches  for  birds,  that  the  postal  ser- 
vice consists  of  an  india-rubber  stamp 
of  which  the  holder,  an  enfranchised 
slave  called  Gabriel,  is  so  proud  that  he 
has  had  himself  baptized  Minister  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  on  the  strength 
of  it,  and  that  the  railway  is  not  yet 
completed.  No  matter;  Menelik  is  flat- 
tered. He  thinks  that  he  can  persuade 
Europe  that  he  has  civilized  Abyssinia 
and  raised  it  to  the  level  of  European 
nations.  It  is,  however,  typical  of  him 
that  he  has  made  no  serious  effort  in 
this  direction.  He  plays  with  civiliza- 
tion as  a  child  plays  with  a  toy;  the 
civil,  military,  commercial,  and  social 
organization  he  leaves  untouched. 

As  to  the  army,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  reg- 
ular force.  Properly  speaking,  a  reg- 
ular army  does  not  exist;  the  army  is 
the  nation  in  arms.  AU  who  have  guns, 
and  that  implies  a  great  number  of 
men,  follow  the  Ras  of  their  district 
whenever  he  goes  out  to  war.  It  is  the 
feudal    system  in    its  most    primitive 
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expression;  every  one  is  the  man  of  a 
chief  whom  he  is  bound  to  serve,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  combined 
with  the  difficulty  of  transport,  ensures 
the  continuance  of  the  system.  A  great 
number  of  men  cannot  be  collected  in 
any  given  area,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  import  provisions,  and  the  re- 
sources of  each  district  are  extremely 
limited.  When  the  army  is  on  the 
march  there  is  practically  no  discipline: 
every  man  tows  his  whole  family  be- 
hind him,  and  they  live  upon  the  coun- 
try, there  being  no  organized  commis- 
sariat. The  wars  are  razzias  and  slave 
raids;  the  army  is  in  the  fullest  sense 
a  horde  of  barbarians.  Famine  follows 
in  its  steps,  its  passage  means  the  dev- 
astation of  the  invaded  country,  and 
the  brutalities  committed  by  such  sav- 
ages make  even  a  friendly  force  a  ter- 
rible scourge  to  the  inhabitants.  Nor  can 
any  kind  of  European  discipline  be  ap- 
plied to  these  troops,  because  of  the 
insubordination  and  the  absurd  pride  of 
the  men;  and  yet  they  have  certain 
military  qualities  which  are  not  to  be 
despised.  They  possess  great  powers 
of  endurance,  being  able  to  march  enor- 
mous distances  without  food;  they  are 
easily  moved,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
confusion  which  reigns  among  them; 
they  are  accustomed  to  conquer,  be- 
cause of  the  advantage  which  their 
arms  give  them  over  their  unarmed 
neighbors;  and  they  have  great  faith 
in  their  own  valor.  Their  tactics  are 
always  the  same;  they  surround  the 
enemy  and  fall  upon  him,  the  first 
shock  of  their  attack  being  very  vio- 
lent, for  the  Abyssinian,  an  arrant  cow- 
ard when  he  is  alone,  turns  into  a  sort 
of  mad  bull  amid  the  shouts  of  battle 
and  under  the  pressure  of  his  comrades 
around  him.  Moreover,  hunger  forces 
him  to  victory,  for  often  enough  he  can 
hope  for  nothing  to  eat  but  what  he 
takes  from  the  enemy.  But  he  is  far 
from  being  Invincible,  even  by  a  native 
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foe.  Three  years  ago  the  Ras  Makon- 
nen's  troops,  0,000  carbines  strong, 
were  beaten  near  Ogaden  by  Somalia 
armed  only  with  lances,  and  half  their 
number  was  killed  in  a  night  attack. 
The  survivors  returned,  announcing 
that  they  had  been  stopped  by  malaria. 
Three  times  the  Negus  sent  expeditions 
against  Kaffa:  in  1896  18,000  rifles 
were  defeated  by  the  Galla  lances;  in 
1897  20,000  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
later  in  the  same  year  the  Gallas  gave 
way  before  a  force  of  24,000  rifles  only 
because  they  were  weary  of  war  and 
preferred  paying  tribute  to  Menelik. 
In  1898  Makonnen's  troops  were  se- 
verely defeated  in  Western  Abyssinia 
and  prevented  from  reaching  the  Nile. 

How,  then,  shall  we  acount  for  the 
affair  at  Adowa? 

Chiefly  by  the  configuration  of  the 
country.  Abyssinia  defends  itself. 
The  Italian  troops,  too  far  removed 
from  their  base,  were  surprised  in  steep 
defiles,  from  the  top  of  which  an  ene- 
my, three  times  superior  in  number,  was 
able  to  shoot  them  down.  The  victory 
has  been  disastrous  to  European  pres- 
tige; it  has  destroyed  the  fear  of  the 
white  man  which  was  instinctive  in 
the  Negro  mind.  The  Abyssinian 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  vari- 
ous European  nations— they  are  all 
whites,  and  as  such  are  worthy  of  ha- 
tred; they  were  all,  in  his  opinion,  de- 
feated at  Adowa,  and  may  henceforth 
be  regarded  with  contempt  and  insult- 
ed at  pleasure.  The  salutary  lesson  of 
Magdala  is  completely  forgotten,  and 
not  an  Ethiopian  but  believes  that  his 
race  has  nothing  to  learn  from  us. 
Menelik  may  desire  to  foster  European 
civilization,  but  the  whole  concensus 
of  national  opinion  is  against  him,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  victory 
of  Adowa  has  raised  Abyssinian  pride 
to  such  a  point  that  the  country  has 
become  inaccessible  to  all  progress. 
Edmond  de  Poncins. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT  FAMINE. 


For  six  months  there  has  been  no 
rain.  For  six  months,  day  after  day, 
the  sun  has  risen  and  run  his  course 
and  set  with  never  a  cloud  to  hinder 
him.  The  sky  used  to  be  blue,  but  it 
is  so  no  longer;  as  the  air  grew  more 
and  more  dry,  the  blue  faded  out  of  the 
heavens,  and  they  have  turned  into  a 
dull  gray.  Long  before  it  rises,  and 
long  before  it  sets,  the  sun  becomes  a 
great  crimson  eye  glaring  angrily  at  the 
earth  that  is  wrapped  in  haze.  All  the 
distance  is  hidden  in  this  gray  haze,  so 
that  you  cannot  see  for  more  than  a 
mile.  The  earth  is  bare  and  brown,  not 
a  blade  of  grass  upon  the  ground,  not  a 
leaf  upon  the  trees.  What  the  cattle 
graze  on  no  one  can  imagine,  probably 
not  even  the  cattle  themselves,  for  they 
are  becoming  pitifully  thin.  When 
they  come  home  in  the  evenings  they 
raise  along  the  road  a  cloud  of  dust 
that  does  not  fall  for  hours,  but  hangs 
in  the  hot,  dusty  air  like  a  pall.  The 
earth  aches  for  rain. 

The  villages  are  half-deserted. 
There  remain  in  them  but  a  few  who 
take  care  of  the  children  and  very  old 
folk,  tend  the  cattle,  and  tap  the  toddy- 
palm,  which  yields  some  small  return 
of  juice  even  in  this  drought.  The  rest 
of  the  people  are  gone  elsewhere  seek- 
ing work.  Some  are  in  Lower  Burma, 
where  the  rich  harvest  has  given  them 
employment;  many  are  in  the  famine- 
camps,  working  all  day  to  earn  a  fam- 
ine wage,— anything  to  tide  them  along 
till  the  rain  comes. 

For  this  is  the  year  of  the  Great 
Famine.  Never  before  has  Upper 
Burma  known  such  trouble  as  this; 
never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has 
it  been  distressed  as  it  is  now. 
Whole  villages  are  depopulated,  and 
those  who  have  lost  their  all  in  the 


drought  may  be  counted  by  many 
thousands.  So  great  is  the  distress,  so 
widespread  the  calamity,  that  its  extent 
holds  us.  The  broad  facts,  the  number, 
the  figures  appeal  to  us;  we  lose  our 
sense  of  detail,  and  view  only  the  mass. 
Our  feeling  of  individual  sympathy 
becomes  blunted.  If  a  calamity  befall 
one  or  two,  or  a  dozen,  we  like  to  ex- 
amine into  the  case,  to  learn  the  partic- 
ulars, to  understand  the  details;  when 
whole  districts  are  suffering  we  very 
quickly  forget  the  individual  in  the 
community.  Our  power  of  compassion, 
of  understanding,  is  limited,  and  we 
soon  become  weary. 

Moreover  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
a  great  sameness  about  the  individual 
cases.  After  we  have  learnt  a  few  and 
find  the  story  much  the  same,— scanty 
rains  year  after  year,  till  the  family 
has  lost  all  superfluities  and  retains 
just  enough  to  get  on  with;  on  the  top 
of  these  years  the  great  famine,  all 
crops  dead,  heavy  debts  to  money- 
lenders, plough-cattle  sold  for  half  their 
worth;  in  the  end  destitution  and  mis- 
ery—the tale  becomes  monotonous.  It 
is  rarely  dramatic,  only  miserable,  sor- 
did, pitiful;  and  so  we  lose  our  interest, 
and  the  famine  becomes  to  us  a  mere 
question  of  economics.  But  every  now 
and  then,  breaking  through  the  same- 
ness of  the  misery,  there  comes  a  trag- 
edy which  is  apart,  a  tracredy  which  is 
of  the  famine  and  yet  not  of  it,  a  story 
whose  cause  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  others,  but  which  is  very  different 
from  them.  Such  is  the  story  which 
I  am  about  to  tell;  it  happened  but  re- 
cently, the  end  was  but  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  two  men  who  were  the  actors  in 
this  tragedy  lived  in  a  village  far  in- 
land from  the  great  river,  lying  in  a 
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small  valley.  It  was  but  a  small  vil- 
lage of  people,  living  upon  the  fruit 
of  their  fields  round  about,  doing 
but  moderately  even  in  good  seasons. 
There  were  stretches  of  rice-fields  be- 
hind the  village,  and  when  the  rains 
were  good  these  could  all  be  cultivated 
and  gave  good  returns;  but  in  ordinary 
years  there  was  not  enough  water  for 
them,  and  the  cultivators  were  depend- 
ent upon  millet  and  cotton  crops  grown 
on  the  higher  ground.  These  staples 
require  but  little  rain  and  a  crop  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  them. 

The  two  young  men  were  cousins. 
They  were  much  of  an  age,  and  they 
had  lived  together  and  worked  together 
in  the  village  all  their  lives.  They 
were  co-heirs,  indeed,  in  the  same  piece 
of  land,  and  they  worked  it  together, 
sharing  the  expense  and  the  work  of 
dividing  the  crops  therefrom.  It  had 
been  the  property  of  their  common 
grandfather.  He  had  possessed  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  the  village  and  many 
palms;  but  he  had  many  descendants, 
and  on  his  death  the  property  was 
broken  up  and  divided  among  the  heirs. 
A  council  was  Keld,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  one  should  take  this  field  and  one 
that,  men  usually  obtaining  arable  land 
and  women  the  palm-trees. 

Thus  included  in  this  property  was 
one  of  the  best  fields  in  the  village. 
The  soil  was  red  and  rich,  and  it  lay  ia 
a  hollow  so  that  the  washings  from  the 
neighboring  fields  enriched  it  year  by 
year.  The  crops  of  millet  that  it  could 
proauce  were  famous.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  when  the  property  came  to  be 
divided  there  was  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  heirs  to  take  this 
,field  as  his  share.  Although  of  all  the 
property  it  was  the  best,  yet  when  it 
was  suggested  to  this  one  or  to  that  to 
take  the  field,  he  always  refused.  For 
in  fact  it  had  a  bad  reputation. 
Whether  it  was  haunted  or  not  no  one 
oould  say,  but  it  was  unlucky;  it  had  a 
bad  influence  not  only  upon  its  posses- 


sors, but  upon  any  man  who  crossed  it. 
As  you  set  foot  upon  it,  said  the  vil- 
lagers, your  mind  became  crooked;  you 
began  to  think  wicked  thoughts,  to 
imagine  crimes;  it  was  as  if  something 
evil  whispered  in  your  ear  as  you  went 
Terrible  tales  were  told  of  how  those 
who  often  crossed  it,  more  especially 
those  who  worked  it,  became  depraved,  • 
subject  to  sudden  impulses  to  crime, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  right.  For  years 
before  the  death  of  the  old  man  it  had 
not  been  cultivated  at  all.  No  one 
would  set  foot  on  it,  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  certain  profit,  and  it  lay  fallow. 
Thus  at  the  council  of  decision  the  land 
went  a-begging.  No  one  would  take  it; 
men  shook  their  heads  when  it  was 
mentioned,  and  women  shrieked.  At 
last  it  was  suggested  that  the  two 
young  men  should  take  it.  As  every 
one  else  had  refused  it,  either  they 
must  take  it  or,  fertile  as  it  was,  it 
must  be  left  to  lapse  into  forest.  And 
so  the  young  men,  after  consultation, 
agreed  to  take  it.  They  were  young 
and  were  not  afraid.  They  laughed  at 
the  tales,  and  the  land  was  in  value  far 
beyond  what  they  could  have  expected 
for  their  share;  they  would  be  set  up 
for  life.    So  they  laughed  and  accepted. 

The  village  shook  its  head  when  it 
heard,  but  the  young  men  only  laughed. 
They  were  not  to  be  frightened  by  a 
superstition,  they  said;  it  was  good 
land  and  they  would  work  it.  And  so 
they  did,  not  dividing  it,  as  I  have  said, 
but  working  it  in  common.  And  for 
two  or  three  years  they  did  well. 

Then  they  both  fell  in  love  with  the 
same  girl. 

Love-making  here  in  a  Burmese  vil- 
lage is  not  very  different  from  what  it 
is  anywhere  else,  I  think.  Only  per- 
haps their  loves  are  a  little  hotter,  the 
hearts  of  the  young  folk  more  impa- 
tient. They  wooed,  these  two  men, 
they  wooed  as  other  men  woo.  They 
went  at  night  to  call  upon  the  parents 
and  see  the  girl,  and  they  brought  her 
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presents,  and 'they  talked  to  her  as 
young  men  do.  They  sang  songs,  too, 
little  love-songs,  hiding  under  a  tree 
near,  that  she  might  hear  and  under- 
stand. And  the  girl  listened.  She  was 
a  girl  like  other  village  girls,  round- 
faced  and  quiet,  vrith  soft  brown  eyes, 
and  generally  very  busy  over  household 
affairs.  She  liked  to  be  wooed,  as  girls 
do,  and  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  end 
the  pleasant  days  of  courtship.  For 
over  a  year  it  went  on,  the  two  lads 
coming  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  to- 
gether, to  make  love  to  the  girl,  and 
yet  she  gave  no  sign  which  of  the  two 
she  would  take.  And  the  villagers 
shook  their  heads.  "It  is  the  land," 
they  said.  "You  see  that  land,  how 
unlucky  it  is.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  it;  the  two  owners  fall  in  love  with 
one  girl;  more  trouble  will  come." 

And  the  boys  were  troubled,  sure 
enough.  It  is  wearing  on  your  temper 
and  forbearance  when  you  are  striving 
for  the  love  of  a  girl,  and  your  friend 
strives  too,  and  the  girl  will  not  decide. 
The  lads  did  not  quarrel,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  strain  was  becom- 
ing too  hard  for  them. 

And  then  they  did  the  wisest  thing 
they  could  do.  They  felt  that  the  state 
of  affairs  was  becoming  unbearable, 
and  they  determined  to  end  it.  They 
went  to  the  girl's  parents  and  told 
them.  "Both  of  us,"  they  said,  "love 
your  daughter;  but  whether  she  loves 
either  of  us,  or  which  of  us,  we  cannot 
tell.  When  we  try  to  ask  her  she  is  si- 
lent, or  gives  a  reply  that  is  no  reply. 
And  so  we  are  getting  to  hate  each  oth- 
er and  we  are  very  unhappy.  We  wish 
you  to  tell  us  which  of  us  you  will  take 
for  a  son-in-law;  that  will  end  it." 

Then  was  there  great  discussion  in 
the  house  of  the  girl's  parents.  She 
was  called  in  and  asked  which  of  the 
two  she  liked  best,  and  she  said  that 
she  did  not  know.  She  liked  them  both; 
she  did  not  want  to  marry  yet.  And 
she  was  afraid  of  the  field,  she  said; 


it  was  very  unlucky.  How  could  she 
marry  a  husband  who  owned  such  a 
piece  of  land?  Why  did  her  parents 
trouble  her  to  answer?  But  her  par- 
ents would  not  listen  to  her  evasions. 
The  boys  had  wooed  her  for  a  year, 
and  she  must  make  up  her  mind;  her 
behavior  was  not  that  of  a  good  girl. 
As  to  the  land,  the  tales  about  it  were 
rubbish.  It  was  a  rich  piece  of  land; 
in  these  bad  years  that  was  a  serious 
consideration.  To  deprive  yourself  of 
a  good  husband  and  a  good  inheritance 
because  of  a  silly  story  would  be  ab- 
surd. Thus  the  girl  was  told  to  make 
up  her  mind,  and  she  did  as  she  was 
bid,  and  chose  the  elder  of  the  two 
cousins.  So  he  was  sent  for  by  the 
girl's  mother  and  told  of  his  good  luck, 
and  he  was  happy.  But  the  other 
went  away.  He  did  not  feel  any  ill- 
will,  he  said,  but  he  was  sick  at  heart; 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  girl  marry 
any  one  but  him;  he  would  go  and  live 
at  his  uncle's  house  in  a  neighboring 
village.    And  he  did  so. 

All  this  happened  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  when  every 
one  is  hard  at  work.  Therefore  it  was 
arranged  that  the  marriage  would  not 
take  place  yet.  There  was  much  work 
to  do;  it  was  not  a  time  for  honey- 
mooning; after  the  crops  were  gathered 
in  and  sold,  and  money  was  plentiful, 
would  be  a  better  time. 

So  the  lover  worked  at  his  field.  He 
worked  it  all  alone  this  year,  his  cousin 
having  gone  away.  It  was  agreed  that 
he  was  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  crop  as  rent  for  his  cousin's  share. 
The  early  rains  were  not  good,  but  still 
the  seed  was  sown  and  sprouted,  and 
if  later  rain  came  the  prospects  would 
not  be  so  bad.  But  it  was  the  year  of 
the  Great  Famine.  The  later  rain  nev- 
er came.  The  sun  shone  and  shone  and 
shone,  all  through  the  rain-months  of 
July  and  August  and  September.  Never 
a  shower  came,  and  the  villagers 
watched  In  despair  while  their  crops 
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died  around  them.  The  village  was 
ruined.  By  October  all  hope  of  rain 
had  gone,  and  with  it  aU  hopes  of  be- 
ing able  to  marry  and  settle  down  for 
the  young  couple.  The  crops  had 
failed;  food  was  short  in  the  village 
and  would  grow  shorter  yet;  no  one 
could  tell  how  they  would  be  able  to 
live  till  next  crop.  This  was  no  time 
lor  marriage. 
And  then  one  day  the  young  man 
me  to  a  resolve.  On  an  evening 
when  the  sun  had  set  at  last  and  the 
hot  dark  night  had  come,  when  the  cat- 
tle had  wearily  moved  homeward  from 
the  brown  fields,  and  the  choking 
sm^ke  hung  over  the  village,  he  came 
to  S5e  the  girl.  She  was  in  the  veranda 
of  ler  house  as  he  came  in,  and  there 
in  tl^  dark  he  told  her  of  what  he  had 
resoled. 

"T^e  crop  has  failed,"  he  said;  "the 
crop  ias  all  failed.  I  have  been  in  the 
field  tV-day  and  there  will  be  nothing; 
only  k  little  food  for  cattle  will  I  get 
off  mj>  field.  And  I  have  no  money 
now,  al  is  gone.  There  are  my  plough- 
cattle,  lut  if  I  sell  them  what  shall  I 
do  next  year?  And  so  I  have  made  up 
my  mini.  I  will  not  stay  here,  but 
will  go  ayay  to  the  lower  country  and 
reap  the  (top  there,  in  that  land  where 
rain  nevd*  fails.  I  shall  get  good 
wages;  thih  I  shall  save  my  cattle,  and 
next  year  Ti;iere  will  be  rain  again  and 
we  shall  d^  well." 

The  girl  ijftened  in  silence.  She  list- 
ened to  wh^  her  lover  said,  and  the 
tears  came  ino  her  eyes  and  she  cried. 
"You  will  g(i'  she  said  through  her 
tears,  "you  TtU  go  far  away  to  that 
country  that  Mo  not  know;  and  who 
can  say  if  yo\  will  ever  come  back 
again?"  And  although  the  young  man 
tried  to  comfort  her,  yet  the  girl  would 
not  be  comfortd.  "We  were  to  be 
married,"  she  sai|;  "and  now  you  will 
go  away  and  I  ihall  never  see  you 
again."  "I  will  ome  back,"  said  the 
lad;  "I  will  surely Wme  back.    Do  not 


many  men  go  and  return  every  year? 
There  is  no  fear.  And  when  I  return 
we  will  surely  be  married." 

But  the  girl  would  not  be  comforted. 
"No,  no!"  she  said;  "it  is  that  field. 
You  see  now  that  they  were  right  when 
they  said  it  was  bad  luck  to  take  it 
It  has  separated  your  cousin  and  you, 
and  now,  because  it  will  not  give  any 
crop,  it  is  separating  you  and  me.  And 
you  will  never  return  again,  never!" 

So  at  last,  because  the  girl  would  not 
let  him  go,  he  said  that  he  would  marry 
her  first.  They  should  be  married  at 
once,  he  said,  to-morrow.  "For  I  must 
go,"  he  said,  "or  what  are  we  to  eat? 
I  have  nothing,  and  my  people  have 
nothing,  and  your  people  have 
nothing  either;  nowhere  in  the  village 
is  there  any  food.  I  must  go;  but  we 
will  be  married,  and  then,  when  I  am 
away,  I  will  send  to  my  wife  my  earn- 
ings from  below  to  help  her  father  and 
her  mother,  and  all  will  go  well.  If  I 
stay  here  we  shall  all  starve." 

And  so,  as  no  better  might  be,  the 
girl  consented.  They  were  married 
very  quietly,  as  is  the  Burmese  cus- 
tom, so  quietly  that  hardly  any  one 
knew,  and  for  one  short  week  they 
lived  their  married  life  together.  It 
was  as  a  dream,  that  week,  a  dream 
that  was  hardly  a  reality;  a  week  of 
love  and  tenderness,  of  wonder  and  de- 
light, and  over  it  all  hung  the  dread  of 
a  great  fear,  like  the  gray  haze  that 
hung  over  the  earth.  Then  the  young 
husband  went  away. 

There  are  no  posts  in  these  little  vil- 
lages far  away  in  the  interior;  there 
are  no  postmen  to  bring  letters,  and 
news  comes  but  rarely.  Once,  three 
months  after  he  had  left,  the  wife  re- 
ceived news  of  her  husband;  another 
villager  had  met  him  down  in  the  lower 
country  and  brought  her  a  message 
from  him,  and  something  more  than  a 
message.  He  had  done  well  there;  he 
had  made  money.  Going  down  before 
the  rush  from  the  famine-districts  oc- 
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curred,  he  had  secured  work  at  once; 
And  as  pay  was  good  he  had  secured 
much  money,  which  he  now  sent  to  his 
w^ife.  "Here  are  fifty  rupees,"  said  the 
messenger,  putting  the  money  on  the 
mat;  "and  here  is  a  little  line  from  him 
which  he  wrote."  It  was  but  a  little 
line,  for  though  indeed  the  lad  could 
write,  it  was  not  very  well.  And  this 
was  it:  "From  the  husband  to  the 
wife.  I  have  done  well.  I  send  you 
money.  In  three  months  more  I  will 
return."  It  was  scrawled  on  a  little 
piece  of  white  paper,  and  the  girl  put 
it  in  her  bosom  and  kept  it  there. 

And  so  the  time  went  on,  and  the 
■country  grew  more  and  more  dry,  and 
the  famine  settled  upon  the  land. 
Those  who  were  poor  before  were  now 
starving;  those  who  had  been  rich  were 
now  poor.  Only  by  the  care  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  marvellous  charity  of 
the  people  to  each  other,  was  it  that 
the  country  was  not  sown  with  corpses. 
Plough-cattle  were  sold  to  any  one  who 
would  buy.  What  if  there  be  no  cat- 
tle to  work  with  next  year?  One  must 
live  now,  they  said. 

So  three  months  more  passed  away. 
And  then  there  came  to  the  young  wife 
more  news  of  her  husband.  He  was 
returning;  a  man  had  met  him  and  had 
brought  from  him  a  message  to  say  that 
he  would  return  soon.  His  money,  for  he 
had  more  money,  he  would  bring  with 
him.  The  girl  was  to  expect  him  in  a 
week,  such  was  the  message.  But  the 
young  wife's  heart  was  full  of  dread. 
She  could  not  shake  off  the  belief,  the 
certainty  that  trouble  was  about  to  be- 
fall. Was  not  the  land  still  there? 
Could  there  be  luck  with  that?  And 
so  she  went  about  still  with  sad  face 
and  her  eyes  full  of  tears;  and  the  peo- 
ple wondered. 

It  was  just  after  sunset,  but  not  dark 
yet,  for  a  dull  gray  light  still  hung  over 
the  earth.  There  were  no  clouds,  but 
the  sky  could  hardly  be  seen  except 
just  overhead.     The  distance  was  all 


hidden  in  dust  and  gloom  that  pressed 
upon  the  earth  like  the  shadow  of  a 
great  despair.  The  fields  were  brown 
and  bare  and  the  trees  lifeless,  lifting 
dead  arms  to  a  dead  sky.  In  the  west 
the  evening  star  was  become  a  dim 
crimson  point.  A  feverish  wind  blew 
intermittently  across  the  wasted  land, 
bringing  with  it  pillars  of  revolving 
dust  and  dead  leaves.  The  wind  was 
hot  to  the  touch  and  made  one  shivetr; 
but  when  it  stopped  all  was  so  stll 
that  one  gasped  for  very  breathless- 
ness. 

Two  men  were  walking  along  the 
road  towards  the  village.  It  was  still 
some  way  off,  but  the  night  is  pteas- 
anter  than  the  day  to  travel  in  and  they 
kept  on.  One  laughed  and  sang  a  attle 
as  he  went. 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,** 
said  the  other  crossly.  "You  ha^e  got 
a  wife  waiting  you,  and  you  hav«  mon- 
ey in  your  bag.  I  have  nothing,"  and 
he  opened  his  hands  with  an  angry 
gesture. ' 

"Oh,"  answered  the  other,  "wiat  does 
it  matter,  brother?  I  have  sone  mon- 
ey, and  I  will  give  you  some;  you  can 
repay  me  out  of  your  share  of  the  land. 
And  for  wives,  there  are  jlenty  of 
them." 

The  other  grunted.  "I  dc  not  want 
a  wife,"  he  said. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  fi:st  speaker 
soothingly,  "you  have  bejn  unlucky. 
You  came  down  too  late,  ivhen  it  was 
hard  to  get  work." 

"How  was  I  to  know,"  said  the  oth- 
er angrily,  "how  was  I  co  know  that 
there  would  be  such  a  ot  of  men  for 
work?"  He  seemed  to  tike  the  remark 
as  a  reflection  upon  bin. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  they  went 
on  again  together.  ?t  got  gradually 
darker,  and  the  veil  closed  in  about 
them  so  that  they  iould  hardly  see 
twenty  yards  in  frcnt  of  them.  The 
wind  dropped  into  aoreathless  stillness. 

"Where    is  the    noon?"   asked    the 
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elder  cousin.  "To-day  is  the  tentti  day 
of  the  waxing  moon;  where  is  it?" 

The  younger  nodded  towards  the 
east     "I  suppose  it's  there,"  he  said. 

The  elder  regarded  the  crimson  blur 
in  the  sliy  curiously.  "Yes,"  he  said 
at  last,  "that  will  be  it.  I  never  saw 
it  like  that  before." 

"It  is  like  a  blotch  of  blood,"  said 
the  younger. 

The  elder  shivered.  "Do  not  say 
that,"  he  said;  "it  is  bad  luck  to  talk 
like  that." 

The  dust  rose  behind  them  as  they 
went,  and  hung  upon  the  road  like  a 
ghastly  veil.  Far  away  a  jackal  cried, 
and  his  call  was  answered  here  and 
there  till  the  night  was  full  of  ghost- 
ly cries.  AU  ha!  Ah  ha!  Ah  ha!  they 
howled,  in  rising  cadence  like  the 
laughter  of  a  maniac. 

"Does  your  wife  know  that  you  are 
coming?"  asked  the  younger  suddenly. 

"I  sent  her  word,"  answered  the 
elder.  "I  said  I  would  come  in  a  week 
or  days;  she  will  know." 

"But  not  exactly  to-night?"  insisted 
the  younger. 

"No,  not  to-night,"  returned  the  oth- 
er; "I  am  two  days  earlier  than  I 
thought.  She  will  be  all  the  more 
glad."  Here  he  smiled  with  pleasant 
anticipation. 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  and 
again  the  younger  spoke.  "How  much 
money  have  you  got?" 

"Seventy-five  rupees,"  answered  the 
elder. 

The  younger  was  astonished.  "As 
much  as  that!  But  how  did  you  get 
as  much  as  that?  I  thought  it  was 
only  thirty  or  forty  rupees." 

"Oh,  I  saved,"  answered  the  elder. 
"You  see,  when  you  have  a  wife  wait- 
ing for  you,  you  do  not  spend  money. 
You  do  not  go  to  dances  or  buy  toddy; 
you  keep  it  for  her." 

"That  is  a  lot  of  money,"  said  the 
younger  reflectively. 

"It  will  do,"  said  the  elder;  "it  will 


keep  us  till  the  rains  come,  and  it  will 
buy  seed  for  us.  I  wonder  when  the 
rains  will  come  this  year;  I  think  they 
will  be  early." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  answered  the  oth- 
er, "that  it  will  never  rain  again,  nev- 
er." 

The  determined  pessimism  of  his 
companion  depressed  the  elder  man, 
and  he  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  time. 
The  night  had  grown  a  little  lighter  as 
the  moon  rose,  but  the  stars  were  all 
smothered  in  haze. 

"I  turn  off  here,"  said  the  younger, 
stopping. 

The  elder  was  surprised.  "But  I 
thought  you  were  coming  home  with 
me?" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  the  other.  "You 
don't  suppose  I  care  to  see  you  kissing 
the  girl  I  wanted  to  marry!  No,  I  am 
going  off  to  my  uncle's." 

"But,"  urged  the  other,  "you  said  yon 
would  come.  As  to  my  wife,  she  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  you,  just  as  if  she 
were  your  sister." 

"No,"  replied  the  younger,  "I  won't." 

"Well,"  said  the  elder,  "I  think  this 
is  hardly  fair;  I  think  you  might  come 
with  me.  I  have  a  lot  of  money  with 
me  and  do  not  like  to  go  alone,  and  be- 
sides I  paid  your  passage-money  to 
come  up,  so  I  think  you  might  do  this 
for  me.    Come  just  for  one  night," 

The  younger  hesitated.  "Do  you 
want  me  very  much  to  come?"  he 
asked,  looking  upon  the  ground  and 
moving  his  foot  uneasily  in  the  dust. 

"Yes,"  said  the  elder,  "I  do.  Come 
now,  brother,  let  us  go  home  together 
as  we  used  to  do,"  and  he  took  his  hand 
and  pulled  him  forward  gently. 

The  younger  resisted.  "Are  you  sure 
that  you  will  not  be  sorry  for  asking 
me  home?"  he  said. 

"Sorry,"  laughed  the  elder,  "sorry? 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  come 
and  live  with  us  always.  Are  we  not 
brothers?"  Then  he  drew  the  younger 
again,  and  he  yielded  at  last,  sulkily. 
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They  went  on  together  for  a  mile  along 
the  road,  hand-in-hand,  and  then  they 
stopped.  "This  road  Is  a  long  way 
round,"  said  the  elder;  "we  had  better 
go  across  the  fields;  it  will  be  nearer." 

"All  right,"  said  the  younger,  "go 
on." 

They  turned  off  into  the  fields  and 
presently  found  a  little  foot-path  lead- 
ing the  way  they  wanted  to  go.  It  was 
a  short  cut  used  in  the  dry  weather 
to  get  to  the  village;  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  when  crops  were  on  the 
ground,  the  fences  were  closed  and  it 
could  not  be  used.  As  the  path  was 
narrow  and  the  fields  on  either  side 
very  rough,  they  went  in  single  file. 
First  went  the  elder  man  and  behind 
him  followed  the  younger.  There  was 
just  enough  light  to  be  able  to  keep  to 
the  path. 

The  young  wife  and  a  girl-companion 
were  coming  out  of  the  village  gate. 
They  had  water-jars  on  their  heads 
and  were  on  their  way  to  the  well.  So 
great  was  the  drought  that  the  water 
had  sunk  to  the  bottom  and  it  was 
hard  to  get  enough.  During  the  day  it 
was  almost  dry,  the  water  oozing  in 
very  slowly,  so  that  it  did  not  yield 
more  than  two  or  three  buckets-full  ev- 
ery half-hour;  but  after  sunset  the  in- 
flow was  more  copious,  and  at  inter- 
vals all  night  long  the  girls  were  at 
the  well  drawing  water,  going  to  and 
fro. 

The  two  girls  went  down  the  village 
street  to  the  gate;  it  was  open,  but  the 
watchmen  were  upon  the  alert.  They 
went  through  the  gate  and  down  the 
path  to  where  the  well  lay  between  two 
great  tamarind-trees  in  a  little  hollow. 
It  had  a  brick  curb  and  a  platform 
round  it,  with  a  little  flight  of  steps. 
The  girls  let  down  their  dippers  into 
the  well  and  drew  up  the  water.  There 
was  just  enough,  they  found,  to  fill 
their  jars,  and  they  drew  slowly,  fear- 
ful of  spilling  it  as  they  drew.     The 


well  was  deep,  and  their  arms  ached 
a  little  with  dragging  at  the  cord. 
When  the  jars  were  full  they  sat  down 
upon  the  curb  to  rest  a  while;  it  was 
cooler  here  than  in  the  crowded  vil- 
lage, and  it  was  quiet.  They  sat  si- 
lently looking  over  the  parched  fields. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  their  ears  a 
cry.  It  was  very  feeble  and  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  ilUmitable  distance. 
The  girls  peered  into  the  night  fear- 
fully. The  cry  came  again,  a  cry  not 
sharp  but  hoarse,  and  seeming  to  end 
in  a  moan  that  crept  along  the  ground. 
The  girls  leapt  to  their  feet  in  terror, 
their  hearts  beating;  then  they 
crouched  behind  the  well-curb  and 
stared  across  the  fields,  their  hands 
clasped.  The  moan  came  nearer;  it 
was  coming  between  them  and  the  vil- 
lage. The  girls  dared  not  move;  the 
path  was  open  and  the  dreadful  thing, 
whatever  it  was  that  was  crying, 
would  see  them  if  they  went.  They 
pressed  still  closer  to  the  well. 

The  cry  ceased;  but  presently  the 
girls  became  aware  of  another  sound, 
as  of  a  man  gasping,  of  a  man  in  great 
agony.  It  came  nearer,  and  then  was 
heard  the  cry  again,  "Come,  Come!" 
The  girls  got  up  from  behind  the  well 
again  and  looked  out.  It  was  a  man, 
then,  after  all,  not  a  devil  or  a  ghost: 
it  was  a  man  in  trouble;  and  they  could 
see  a  figure  that  staggered  across  the 
dim-lit  field.  As  they  watched,  it 
swayed  to  and  fro  and  the  man  fell. 
"Come,"  he  cried  again  as  he  fell. 

"Run,"  said  the  young  wife,  "run, 
shout,  call  the  guard!"  And  the  girl 
ran.  When  she  came  near  the  gate  she 
screamed  to  the  guard,  and  they  rushed 
out,  half  the  village  following. 

They  found  them  down  by  the  well, 
the  young  wife  holding  her  husband's 
head  upon  her  knees,  while  she  tried 
to  pour  a  little  water  into  his  parching 
lips.  All  his  breast  was  a  mass  of 
blood  and  the  woman's  hands  and  dress 
were  dabbled  with  it.    Down  her  face 
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ran  great  tears  of  agony,  and  she  bent  dying  man  had  whispered  in  her  ear 

to    kiss  him  again    and  again.      She  and  she  had  understood.     "It  was  on 

would   not  let  any   one  touch  him   or  his  own  land,"  she  added,  "in  his  own 

move  him.     "Let  him   be,"   she  said,  field  that  he  did  it,— in  the  evil  field." 
"He  will  die  directly;  let  him  die  here."        And  there  they  found  the  murderer 

So  the  people  stood  round  in  a  ring  and  dead.    Stabbed  with  his  own  knife  he 

watched.    "His  cousin  killed  him,"  she  lay  dead  on  the  field  that  they  owned 

said  to  the  people.    "He  stabbed  him;  together,  and  all  about  were  scattered 

and  my  husband   snatched  the  knife  the  silver  coins, 
from  him  and  stabbed  him  back."  The  Eewry  Fielding. 

Macmillan's   Magazine. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  ATLAS. 

Of  old  betwixt  the  gods  and  earth. 
High-headed,  girt  with  cloud, 

Dividing  misery  and  mirth, 
Old  Atlas  stood  and  bowed. 


Close  to  the  high  celestial  gate 

He  bent  a  drowsy  brain, 
While  far  below  his  feet  set  weight 

On  furrowed  fields  of  pain. 

The  earth's  far  cry  sang  faint,  and  dim 

Her  face  towards  him  grew: 
His  head  was  crowned  with  light;  round  him 

The  immortal  laughter  flew. 

And  yet  he  tired  of  that  high  place. 

And  thrust  away  the  prize. 
Lifting  a  dead,  indignant  face 

Of  stone  toward  the  skies! 

Laurence  Eousman. 


The  Spectator. 
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"THE  ROARING  MOON  OF  DAFFO- 
DIL." 

There  is  a  month  in  the  calendar 
which,  with  no  very  good  reputation  for 
its  weather,  has  yet  a  charm  of  its  own, 
subtle,  not  immediately  seen  or  under- 
stood, and  known  perhaps  only  to  the 
few  who  are  able  to  reject  "other  men's 
values  of  things"  and  audaciously  ad- 
mire what  the  majority  despise  or  do 
not  see.  "March,  many  weathers," 
"March  various,  fierce,  and  wild  with 
wind-crack'd  cheeks,"  is  very  often,  in 
spite  of  all  wise  saws  and  modem  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  a  delightful 
prelude  to  the  fuller  glories  of  those 
later  days  when  all  the  trees  of  the 
wood  and  the  little  flowers  beneath 
them 

Dance  to  the  wild  pipe  of  the  spring. 

In  March,  before  green  buds  appear, 
nature  paints  with  her  most  delicate  col- 
ors. The  vivid  green  of  leaflets  just  new 
born,  of  which  Dante  speaks,  ver^i  come 
fogliette  pur  mo  nate,  is  dear  to  all;  but 
the  first  glad  stir  of  spring  comes  in 
yet  leafless  trees.  One  day  we  see  on 
the  far-away  wood  something  which 
was  not  there  yesterday,  a  bloom,  pur- 
ple, red,  or  brown,  a  cloudy  softness  of 
many  very  dim  and  tender  colors;  and 
hidden  in  it  are  all  the  green  leaves  of 
summer,  summer  itself.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  examples  of  this  almost 
esoteric  beauty,  which  we  perhaps 
sometimes  pass  by  waiting  for  the 
more  evident  glories  of  April  or  May, 
is  seen  in  the  elm.  On  those  trees  one 
morning  there  is  a  faint  blush  of  rosy 
pink  where  yesterday  was  only  purple 
brown  deadness,  and  the  pink  is  soon 
succeeded  by  the  warmer  red  bloom 


of  opened  blossoms,  which,  if  the  tree 
is  seen  against  the  light,  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  leafiness  to  it,  and  this 
weeks  before  a  green  leaf  appears. 
And  the  variety  of  coloring  in  March 
trees  is  endless.  Lombardy  poplars 
make  a  flash  of  yellow  in  the  gray  land- 
scape, the  willows  by  the  watercourses 
seem  veiled  in  a  mist  of  yet  more 
golden  yellow  as  the  youthful  sap  once 
again  colors  their  branches,  black  pop- 
lars deck  themselves  with  thousands 
of  catkins  of  royal  red.  Tennyson  im- 
mortalized the  black  ashbuds  and  gave 
them  to  March— "Black  as  ashbuds  in 
the  front  of  March"— but  the  ash  is  a 
tree  of  moods,  and  in  some  springs  re- 
mains gray  and  unmoved  throughout 
the  month. 

But  some  trees  are  beautiful  without 
any  of  these  March  adomings.  The 
beech  disdains  to  clothe  itself  in  color 
or  in  any  gauds  of  flowers  or  showy 
buds,  but  its  smooth  gray  stem  takes 
color  from  passing  clouds,  from  sun- 
shine or  shade,  and  it  pleases  us  by 
the  unexpectedness  of  its  working,  by 
throwing  out  a  few  leaves  here  and 
there  on  bare  March  branches  before  it 
dazzles  us  with  the  brilliance  of  its  full 
spring  greenery.  The  sycamore  lacks 
color  too,  but  its  form  is  beautiful,  with 
little  branchlets  turning  this  way  and 
that  as  nature's  wilfulness  and  way- 
wardness dictate,  and  it  shows  sooner 
than  most  trees  a  gleam  of  green  leaves 
or  of  green  buds. 

One  of  the  charms  of  March  is  that 
it  reveals  its  beauties  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly. We  do  not  know  to-day  what 
glories  it  will  have  ready  for  us  to- 
morrow. That  low  pruned  hedge  of 
black-thorn  was  leafless  yesterday:  to- 
day it  is  covered  with  dense  masses  of 
white  blossoms,  the  most  really  white 
of  all  English  flowers,  and  growing  so 
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near  the  hedge  as  to  be  deceptively  like 
a  covering  of  newly-fallen  snow.  But 
the  tall,  unpruned  hedges  have  more 
delights  than  have  the  closely-pruned 
ones.  There  little  tomtits  are  busy  and 
liappy,  and  among  them  come  golden- 
crested  wrens,  who  for  all  their  fragil- 
ity brave  our  winters  with  that  pretty 
pert  dicaciU  which  is  the  badge  of  all 
their  diminutive  tribe.  In  the  hedge 
which  sliirts  the  wood  there  is  a  great 
willow,  its  catliins  silver  gray  at  first, 
but  turning  soon  to  gold,  and  the  leaf- 
less trees  of  the  wood  make  a  grand 
dark  background  for  that  prodigal  dis- 
play of  sweet-smelling  downy  "gos- 
lings," as  the  country  children  call 
them.  Here  come  the  earliest  awak- 
ened bees;  and  along  the  sunny  bank 
a  butterfly  may  perhaps  gladden  our 
eyes— a  peacock  butterfly  fluttering 
vnth  worn  wings  from  its  winter  hid- 
ing place,  or  a  straggler  of  the  three 
commoner  white  butterflies  coming 
forth  somewhat  sadly  before  its  time 
into  a  world  as  yet  too  cold  for  it. 

In  the  coppices,  while  all  above  is 
destitute  of  green,  long  trails  of  active 
woodbine  will  be  in  leaf  before  the  dila- 
tory brambles  have  begun  to  awaken 
from  their  winter  sleep;  green  fans  will 
be  opening  out  on  the  creeping  sprays  of 
the  wild  rose,  and  under  foot  in  any 
clearing  dog's  mercury  and  many  an- 
other green  thing  is  pushing  with  eager 
haste  towards  the  sunlight  Nor  is 
March  destitute  of  flowers,  and  March 
flowers  seem  to  have  had  a  special  at- 
traction for  poets.  The  "rathe  prim- 
rose," "celandine  with  pleasant  face," 
the  daisy  loved  by  Chaucer  and  Burns, 
dim  violets  sweeter  than  the  lids  of 
Juno's  eyes,  "the  little  speedwell's  darl- 
ing blue"— all  these  abound  long  before 
April  showers  come  to  bring  forth  the 
flowers  of  May.  But  of  all  beautiful 
March  sights  none  can  equal  that  of  a 
bed  of  daffodils- the  "gaudy  daffodils" 
of  Milton— springing  out  of  the  yet 
brown    grass  of   some    winter-grazed 


field    and  making  there  an  island    of 
brilliant  yellow:— 

A  host,  a  crowd  of  golden  daffodils 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

Down  there  by  the  brook  marsh  mari- 
golds are  gleaming  afar— "the  wild 
marsh  marigold  shines  like  fire  in 
swamps  and  hollows  gray,"  and  the 
little  children  have  been  gathering 
handfuls  of  them,  then  throwing^ 
them  away  with  the  prodigality  of 
childhood:  we  can  trace  their  wander- 
ing footsteps  home  from  school  by  the 
flowers  strewed  along  their  path.  The 
pale  pink  blossoms  of  the  butter  bur— 
a  flower  which  blooms  before  its  grand 
leaves  appear— are  decorating  the 
banks  of  the  stream  too,  but  they  are 
not  brilliant  enough  to  attract  the  in- 
nocent white-pinafored  marauders,  and 
the  stems  do  not  snap  as  easily  in  soft 
childish  flngers  as  do  the  hollow  stalks 
of  the  marsh  marigold.  Another  flower 
which  comes  before  its  leaves,  the  brill- 
iant yellow  coltsfoot,  may  be  found  in 
clayey  places,  and  many  other  less 
showy  flowers  take  the  winds  of 
March  with  beauty  too.  The  white 
stitchwort,  which  will  be  filling  all  the 
hedgebanks  in  May,  Is  coming  doubt- 
fully forth;  ground  ivy,  with  its  grave 
tenderness  of  color,  which  we  are  apt 
to  pass  over  among  gaudier  things  in 
later  spring;  red  and  white  dead  net- 
tles, woodsorrel  and  wood  anemone,  the 
sweet  green  daphne  of  the  woods,  and 
many  another  unassuming  flower 
smiles  out  in  sunny  or  in  shady  spots. 

And  there  are  birds— and  "March- 
birds  are  best,"  says  the  proverb.  In- 
deed, the  few  of  our  summer  visitors 
who  begin  to  appear  in  this  month  are 
welcomed,  if  possible,  more  than  those 
of  April.  It  is  in  March  that  we  sud- 
denly hear  in  the  copse,  which  was  si- 
lent twenty-four  hours  before  save  for 
the  crow  of  the  pheasant  or  "sudden 
scritches  of  the  jay,"  the  strangely  res- 
onant notes  of  the  chiff-chaff,  a  mighty 
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sound  to  be  produced  by  such  a  tiny 
creature.  Two  notes,  or  at  most  three 
—for  of  late  we  have  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  notes— that  is  the 
limit  of  its  song,  but  it  is  never  weari- 
some, never  monotonous,  because  redo- 
lent of  spring.  In  March,  too,  the  wood- 
wren,  with  its  curiously  distinct  songs, 
is  heard;  the  willow- wren,  its  near 
cousin,  is  a  later  arrival.  From  over- 
seas before  March  is  done  comes  the 
wryneck,  and  this,  with  the  wheatear, 
a  bird  of  the  wastes,  closes  our  list  of 
ordinary  March  visitors.  But  so  many 
are  the  stay-at-home  songsters  of  the 
windy  month  that  it  is  difficult  to  cata- 
logue them.  In  those  sunny  days,  with 
a  cloudless  blue  sky  fading  down  into 
the  leaden  gray  of  an  east  wind  haze 
on  the  low  horizon,  thousands  of  larks 
are  singing  over  the  wide  east  country 
fields  on  which  the  wheat  is  green— 
the  ring-dove  cooes  for  hours  from  its 
Ivy-covered  tree;  the  chaffinch's  bright 
little  roundelay  is  heard  from  the  gray 
ash  tree;  the  crested  lapwings  sing 
their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  wastes, 
a  nuthatch's  shrill  whistle  comes  from 
afar— and  in  every  note  there  is  only 
one  voice,  the  unmistakable  voice  of 
spring.  There  are,  indeed,  days  when 
winter  resumes  its  reign,  and  all  glow 
and  growth,  all  resurrection  stops  for 
days,  perhaps  for  weeks.  But  take  it 
at  its  best  and  March  has  many 
charms;  and  not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  nearness  of  those  yet  pleasanter 
days  when  proud  pied  April,  dressed 
in  all  his  trim,  reveals  yet  gayer  pag- 
eantries, and  once  again  makes  all 
things  new. 

n. 

FLAMING  JULY. 

Some  one  described  looking  over  a 
gate  as  the  cheapest  and  most  delight- 
ful of  amusements;  but  sitting  on  a 
gate  Is  equally  cheap  and  more  luxuri- 
ous.   And  as  every  lover  of  the  coun- 


try has  his  favorite  road,  so  every  lover 
of  this  cheap  amusement  has  his  fa- 
vorite gate,  and  he  varies  its  charms 
by  facing  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
possible  directions  as  he  sits  upon  it. 
My  gate,  like  all  gates  which  are  to  be 
loved  at  all,  combines  two  views.  If 
you  turn  westward  you  see  an  expanse 
of  green  fields  through  which,  like  a 
dull  silver  streak,  flows  the  Avon, 
Shakespeare's  Avon,  smooth-sliding, 
crowned  with  vocal  reeds;  and  all  this 
is  bounded  by  blue  Malvern  hills, 
which  to-day  look  very  distinct  and 
sharp,  and  below  them,  in  sunshine,  the 
windows  of  Malvern  town  gleam  and 
flicker.  People  tell  you  when  the  hills 
look  thus  near  that  it  will  rain  within 
twelve  hours,  but  weather  saws  are 
often  at  fault  and  the  morrow  will  be 
as  this  day,  cloudless  sun.  Close  up  to 
the  gate  is  a  sea  of  brilliance,  corn  yel- 
lowing in  the  July  heat— scene  which 
may  well  be  treasured  up  in  memory 
for  days  when  these  glories  have  given 
way  to  winter  glooms. 

If  I  want  to  see  distance  and  immen- 
sity I  face  towards  the  hills;  if  I  want 
nearer  joys,  the  field  attracts.  Only  a 
field,  but  to  some  of  us  wandering  not 
altogether  idly  through  Worcestershire 
lanes,  to  see  what  progress  the  sum- 
mer is  making,  that  field  is  a  very  par- 
adise indeed.  Only  a  field,  but  day  by 
day,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  in  gloom 
or  in  gleam,  it  is  full  of  surprises  and 
glorious  things.  It  is  July  now  and 
only  four  o'clock,  and  yet  the  shadows 
are  already  lengthening,  and  are  dark, 
tragic,  as  the  hopeful  morning  shad- 
ows are  not.  The  American  naturalist 
said  he  could  tell  the  day  of  the  month 
by  the  flowers  and  the  birds:  to  tell  the 
hour  of  the  day  is  perhaps  easier— shad- 
ows and  flowers,  closing  so  punctually, 
tell  that. 

As  I  sit  on  the  gate  and  look  down 
on  this  uncut  hayfleld,  I  feel  ungrate- 
fully that  I  cannot  love  all  flowers.  I 
cannot  love  the  convolvulus  which  is 
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spreading  pink  flowers  over  the  patch 
of  bare  earth  by  the  gate,  from  which 
turf  has  been  cut  and  where  grass  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  grow,  but  where 
kindly  flowers  have  already  appeared. 
Better  loved  is  the  tall  yellow  agrimony 
and  the  rest-harrow  which  have  sprung 
up  there  too;  and  low  down  the  orange- 
red  of  the  pimpernel  should  gladden 
our  eyes,  but  it  spends  much  of  its  short 
life  in  sleep  and  has  been  closed  since 
two  o'clock,  and  had  the  day  been 
cloudy  it  would  not  have  deigned  to 
look  forth  at  all  on  a  world  too  dark 
for  it.  Here  too  is  that  curious  plant 
with  long  tendril-like  leaves,  the  yel- 
low goatsbeard,  Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon. 
Alas!  once  flowers  had  names  and  were 
loved  and  noticed  by  country  folk. 
Now  you  ask  man  or  boy  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  the  country,  whose  great 
boots  trample  down  twenty  flowers  at 
every  step,  the  name  of  some  common 
weed,  and  they  only  stare  at  you  in 
pity  as  some  John-a-dreams.  The  goats- 
beard  owed  its  longer  name  to  the  fact 
that  its  sullen  yellow  flowers  are  never 
seen  open  after  twelve  o'clock.  The 
habits  of  flowers,  their  personality, 
their  individuality,  we  may  well  give 
some  thoughts  to  that  as  we  wander 
among  hedgerows  and  in  quiet  places. 
Their  time  for  folding  up  their  petals 
is  so  punctual;  the  process  of  closing 
so  gradual,  "nice  as  an  evanescent 
cloud  or  the  first  arrests  of  sleep,"  that 
watch  as  you  will  you  see  no  move- 
ment. But  slowly,  so  slowly,  the  move- 
ment never  detected  but  surely  going 
on,  one  petal  closes  over  another— the 
flower  is  asleep.  You  look  at  your 
watch  and  may  well  wonder  at  these 
clockless  things  who  keep  the  time  so 
well. 

The  patch  of  turfless  ground  has  Its 
flowers,  and  so  too  has  the  fleld— mar- 
guerites, betony,  bishop's  wort  (did  it 
owe  its  name  to  its  purple  vesture?) 
self-heal,  mauve-colored  knautia,  which 
we  are  apt  to  confuse  with  the  August- 
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flowering  scabious— so  many,  so  many, 
and  to  name  them  may  seem  only  cata- 
loguing, no  more.  But  to  some  of  us 
the  mere  names  are  recollections  of 
beautiful  things,  beautiful  days,  such 
as  that  July  day  when  I  last  saw  my 
field,  and  they  sound  musically  in  some 
ears  .  .  . 

The  western  hedgebank  of  the  field  is 
flecked  over  with  two  delicate  yellows, 
and  between  is  a  diaphanous  cloud  of 
white.  July  is  rich  in  yellows:  this 
hedge,  with  the  yellow  blaze  of  sun- 
shine pouring  on  it  and  the  hot  air 
quivering  above  the  leaves,  is  a  blaze 
of  yellow  brightness.  Above  the  hedge 
some  elm  trees  stand  out  very  clear 
and  sharp,  and  very  green  against  the 
vivid  blue  sky;  all  the  coloring,  indeed, 
is  very  vivid,  intense.  If  we  look  at 
it  as  if  we  had  never  seen  it  before,  it 
would  strike  us  as  something  vivid  be- 
yond the  things  of  this  earth.  And  a 
vivid,  tawny  yellow  moth  sits  on  a 
plant  of  yellow  bedstraw  close  to  my 
gate,  and  seems,  in  its  idle  state,  to  be 
the  incarnation  of  the  flaming  month, 
to  be  the  very  spirit  of  July— July  in 
miniature,  July  compressed  into  a 
moth's  wings. 

But  these  two  yellows  of  this  July 
hedge.  It  is  not  a  roadside  hedge, 
where  dusty  white  convolvulus  or  blue 
viper's  bugloss,  plants  which  only 
thrive  in  dust  and  much-frequented 
roads,  love  to  plant  themselves;  but  it 
is  a  hedge-bank  rising  from  a  fleld, 
and  is  rich  in  colors  untarnished  by 
dust.  There  is  the  yellow  bedstraw 
which  the  moth  has  chosen  for  its 
throne,  a  diminutive  flower,  but  grow- 
ing so  thickly  on  its  tall  slender  stem 
as  to  make  an  inimitable  rich  effect  as 
of  fine  embroidery.  The  dyers'  green 
weed  is  a  far  handsomer  flower  when 
picked,  but  it  does  less  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  hedge-bank  than  the  small- 
er bedstraw.  And  then,  here  and 
there,  is  that  cloud  of  white  woodruff e, 
its  flowers  infinitesimal  too. 
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To-day  I  saw  a  tliird  yellow  flower 
in  this  hedge-bank,  a  very  sweet  one, 
tlje  mellilotus.  In  appearance  it  re- 
sembles a  vetcb,  if  we  can  imagine  a 
vetch  growing  straight  upwards,  and 
not  "gadding"  vine-like.  Its  fragrance 
is  something  between  that  of  new- 
mown  hay  and  of  hyacinths  combined; 
but  it  is  very  delicate,  needing  to  be 
sought  out,  and  not  flinging  its  sweet- 
ness on  every  breeze. 

"Fool  that  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke, in  "Cranford,"  "not  to  know 
that  ashbuds  were  black!"  "Fool  that 
I  was,"  I  had  been  wandering  among 
country  lanes  since  infancy,  and  had 
not  known  more  than  two  varieties  of 
wild  rose,  and  now  I  am  told  there  are 
twenty  in  England  alone!  However, 
to  most  of  us  there  will  still  perhaps 
be  only  two,  for  all  the  learning  of  the 
sages;  two,  the  pink  and  the  white, 
and  two  are  enough.  It  will  take  so 
long  to  exhaust  their  beauty,  or  to  tire 
of  their  short-lived  sweetness.  As  I 
sit  on  my  gate  and  look  at  that  hedge 
of  wild  roses  above  the  yellow-span- 
gled bank,  there  comes  a  longing  to  im- 
prison something  of  its  gladness,  its 
splendor,  imprison  them  for  days  when 
such  things  are  no  longer! 

July  has  another  charm  besides  its 
wealth  of  flowers.  As  I  look  at  the 
hedge  a  little  brown  bird  slips  out  from 
its  shady  covert  with  a  warning  weet- 
weet,  shaking  down  a  rose  petal  as  it 
comes,  and  flutters  across  before  us 
with  T\angs  extended  and  a  shuffling 
movement— simple  wiles  to  draw  us 
from  its  young,  who  are  hidden  in  the 
hedge.  But  the  youngsters,  with  the 
courage  of  ignorance  and  a  three 
weeks'  experience  of  life,  have  no 
fears;  one  with  yet  yellow  edge  to  its 
bill  sits  on  a  topmost  bough  of  the 
hedge,  and  raises  its  crest  with  curious 
resemblance  of  its  parent's  tricks. 
They  are  lesser  whitethroats;  speci- 
mens of  those  July  nurseries  of  young 


things  which  abound  in  every  hedge, 
to  whom  life  is  all  happiness  now,  but 
who  by  the  end  of  the  summer  will  be 
flitting  across  the  sea  or  finding  a  grave 
for  tired  wings  in  its  waters.  There 
is  something  pathetic  indeed  about 
these  summer  warblers  and  their  inex- 
tinguishable desire  for  a  better  coun- 
try as  soon  as  chill  October  lays  a  fiery 
finger  on  English  leaves. 

Without  moving,  I  presently  see  an- 
other nursery,  where  the  oak  tree 
shades  the  hedge,  and  the  fiowers  give 
place  to  grass.  There  is  a  cJiac-chac 
heard,  harsh,  monotonous,  and  yet  ex- 
cited. It  comes  from  a  bird  with  a 
bullet  head,  a  long  tail  which  it  flirts 
unceasingly,  and  many-colored  plum- 
age which,  however,  looks  only  gray 
against  the  light.  It  is  a  shrike,  a  bird 
vigilant  and  noisy  in  defence  of  its 
young,  of  whom  we  may  see  quite  half 
a  dozen  sitting  somewhat  dully,  and 
with  none  of  the  sprightliness  of.  the 
little  whitethroats,  on  a  bush  of  hedge 
maple.  They  are  very  tame,  in  spite 
of  their  parent's  noisy  warnings,  and 
let  us  almost  touch  them  as  they  sit 
there.  Shrikes  are  very  local  birds. 
I  have  wandered  over  many  districts 
without  seeing  one,  but  in  the  tall 
hedgerows  of  this  comer  of  Worcester- 
shire they  are  even  common. 

Common,  too,  along  the  lower  hedge 
of  my  fleld,  where  it  joins  the  cornfield, 
is  the  brown  bunting.  I  hear  its  queer 
twisting  song  as  I  sit  here,  for  July 
is  by  no  means  the  silent  month  it  has 
been  thought  to  be.  This  afternoon, 
without  moving  from  my  gate,  I  have 
heard  a  yellowhammer,  a  chiff-chafif, 
two  willow  wrens,  a  thrush,  blackbird, 
wren,  hedge  sparrow,  greater  and  less- 
er whitethroats,  both  the  pipits,  and, 
but  rarely,  a  sky  lark  has  sung.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  that  they 
have  sung  as  in  May;  but  they  have 
sung  at  intervals  and  frequently 
enough  to  prevent  any  feeling  of  si- 
lence in  the  air. 
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It  is  only  a  field  I  know— an  ordinary 
field.    There  are  a  thousand  such  else- 
where.    But  perhaps  some  of  us  have 
seen  the  almost  intoxication  of  delight 
with  which  some  children— there   are 
select  souls  among  children  too— wel- 
come spring  and  summer.     As  if  they 
would  take  this  great  world  of  beauti- 
ful things  into  themselves,  into  their 
own  grasp,   make  it  their  own,   they 
pick    with   reckless   prodigality    every 
flower  they  see.    We  are  but  older  chil- 
dren, and  this  unconscious  tribute  to 
the  great  heart  of  nature  is  never  lost 
by  some  of  us.    We,  too,  want  to  take 
it  in,  to  make  it  our  own,  to  note   its 
every  bud.   Its  every  bird's  song,  its 
little    blades  of  grass,    its  moods,    its 
fleeting  lights,  to  lose  no  gem  from  its 
vast  treasure  house,  to  Imprison  some- 
thing of  its  gladness,  its  splendor,  for 
days  when  such  things  are  no  longer. 
If  one  could  do  that— imprison  even  the 
sweetness    of  the  wild    roses  in    the 
hedge,  imprison  the  color  and  the  grace 
of  the  July  butterflies  which  flutter  up 
from  the  grass  as  we  cross  it  to  go 
home! 

It  is  only  an  ordinary  fleld  I  know: 
there  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere. 
But  as  we  look  we  seem  to  see  afresh 
the  wonder  of  the  air,  the  multitude  of 
beauties,  the  absence  of  sameness,  each 
field,  each  hedge,  each  stream,  each 
roadside,  holding  each  their  own  treas- 
ures; and  then  the  long  miles  of  these 
things!  From  one  end  of  England  to 
the  other  these  glories  are  displayed 
so  prodigally  that  we  hardly  stay  to 
look  at  them!  Only  an  ordinary  field; 
but  perhaps  it  is  only  when  one  has 
time  to  sit  idly  on  a  gate  that  we  see 
half  there  is  to  see  in  field  or  hedge: 
only  then  that  we  feel  some  love  to- 
wards this  green  earth— and  perhaps 
nunc  amet  qui  nunquam  amuvit. 

"The  vine  shall  grow,  and  we  shall 
never  see  it."  The  vine  grows,  and 
some  of  us  do  not  care  to  see  it. 


III. 

IN  CHILL  OCTOBER. 

The  wild  west  wind  is  driving  the 
great  leaves  of  the  plane  trees 

like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter, 

fleeing. 
Yellow  and  black  and  pale  and  hectic 

red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes, 

across  the  wet  grass  of  the  old  garden 
and  making  the  accacia  by  the  gate 
writhe  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  enchant- 
ed trees  of  Dante's  vision— "Men  once 
we    were,   but  now    are   changed    to 
trees"— stretching  out  Imploring  hands 
to  the  wild  spirits  of  the  air  who  tor- 
ture it  in  sport.  The  autumn  grass  over 
which  the  ghost  leaves  hurry  is  very 
green,  and  longer  than  trim    neatness 
would  have  it,  but  tithes  are  low  and 
labor  is  high,  even  in  remote  country 
districts  such  as  this.     Although  it  is 
the   middle   of    October   the   beds   are 
full  of  geraniums  in  all   the   luxuriant 
growth  which  precedes  the    autumnal 
frosts;    and   in   the   borders    Japanese 
anemones    and    marguerites   hold    up 
their  heads  against  wind  and  rain  like 
brave  men  struggling  with    adversity; 
while   many   flowers,  which   a   month 
ago  made  the  garden  bright,  have  now 
taken  their  places   among  "weeds  and 
outworn  faces." 

At  one  side  of  the  garden  is  a  grove 
of  yew  trees,  so  old,  older  even  than 
the  old  house;  trees  under  which  monks 
lingered  once,  dark  flgures,  darker  than 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  yews.  Chil- 
dren play  there  now:  there  is  a  child's 
swing,  a  broken  toy,  but  these  things 
cannot  take  away  the  something  of 
solemnity  which  gathers  under  them. 
The  wind  hushes  its  wildness  and  sighs 
softly  as  it  passes  through  the  close-set 
leaves,  and  then  breaks  away  in  fresh 
fury  over  the  open  field  beyond. 

From  the  grove  of  yew  trees  a  path 
leads  by  the  edge  of  the  orchard  to  the 
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fish  pond.  The  path  is  old,  like  every- 
thing belonging  to  this  old  demesne. 
It  is  lined  with  trees,  wych  elms  which 
are  already  bare  of  leaves,  while  the 
hedgerow  elms  of  Milton  are  green  as 
if  it  were  yet  July.  A  narrow  avenue, 
so  narrow  that  we  cannot  take  for  it 
Cowper's  simile  of  the  cathedral  aisle. 
Looking  back,  it  recalls,  rather,  the  nar- 
row vaulted  passages  of  some  mediaeval 
castle  we  have  known;  or  it  might  be 
one  of  Bacon's  garden  alleys,  "framed 
for  shelter,  that  when  the  wind  blows 
sharp  you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery." 
As  we  go  down  it  we  seem  to  be  walk- 
ing in  other  days,  other  years  .    .    . 

Yesterday  the  fish  i>ond  to  which  our 
steps  are  leading  was  covered  witli  a 
green  mantle  of  Lemnce,  but  the  storm 
has  driven  the  weed  to  one  end  of  the 
pool,  and  mimic  waves  are  followinj> 
It  and  breaking  innocuous  against  tiie 
green  strand  of  the  little  ocean.  A  fleet 
of  coots  flutter  across  to  one  of  the 
islands.  Coots  have  a  kind  of  alacrity 
in  thriving  in  spite  of  the  water  rats 
who  share  the  pond  with  them.  It  is 
too  often  our  lot  to  see  a  mother  wild 
duck  bring  out  its  flock  of  ducklings, 
and  day  by  day  their  number  diminish- 
es, the  survivors  heartlessly  enjoying 
themselves  unmindful  of  the  gaps  in 
their  family  circle,  their  own  near 
doom. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  hedge  a  wren, 
that  little  body  with  a  mighty  voice, 
is  singing  its  bright  lyric  song;  and  a 
robin's  sweet  notes— the  robin  is  the 
Collins  of  bird  poets,  very  finished  and 
sweet,  and  with  a  sadness  even  in  its 
rhythm,  its  abrupt  endings — come  to  us 
from  a  bough  above  our  heads.  Both 
birds  are  at  a  discount  in  the  full  tide 
of  summer  songs;  but  in  the  shortening 
days  of  chill  October  they  are  valued 
indeed.  Rooks  are  blown  about  the 
sky;  and  these  are  the  only  living 
things  who  brave  the  storm.  Last  week 
swallows  were  flying  low  over  the  pool, 
but  now  not  one  straggler  remains  to 


make  us   remember  that  such  things 
were  as  summer  birds  and  longer  days. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  garden  we 
see  two  trees  which  are  redolent  of  the 
past— a  medlar  and  a  mulberry.  This 
last  is  not  a  beautiful  tree.  It  covers 
itself  with  such  dense  masses  of  heavy 
foliage;  its  form  has  neither  grace  or 
dignity— and  yet  we  love  it.  We  would 
have  no  garden  without  it,  from  its  as- 
sociations alone.  Thisbe  tarried  in 
mulberry  shade  in  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;"  its  fruit,  says  Spenser,  dews 
the  poet's  brain:  "it  is  called  in  the 
fayning  of  poets  the  wisest  of  all  other 
trees,  for  this  tree  only  among  all  oth- 
ers bringeth  forth  his  leaves  after  the 
cold  frosts  be  past,"  says  Gerarde.  But 
a  medlar  is  a  tree  of  altogether  another 
fashion.  Its  queer,  crooked  boughs,  its 
irregular,  unexpected  growth,  its  beau- 
tiful white  flowers,  its  fruit  vrith  such 
a  mediaeval  air,  Chaucer's  glorification 
of  it  in  his  "Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  Dry- 
den's  imitation,  all  these  things  give  It 
distinction;  and  to-day,  with  its  bright 
yellow  and  red  leaves  and  green  fruit, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
of  the  old  garden.  Hard  by  is  a  cedar; 
its  layers  of  dark  green  are  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  harlequin  brightness 
and  gaiety  of  the  fading  tree  beside  it. 

The  house  which  is  surrounded  by 
such  a  garden  as  this  began  life  as  a 
priory  of  black  monks.  But,  still  in 
mediaeval  times,  it  was  given  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  one  of  those 
many  country  houses  which  every 
bishop  then  possessed,  and  the  monks 
were  withdrawn  from  it.  Then  at  the 
wayward  will  of  Henry  VIII.  a  division 
of  the  large  diocese  in  which  It  stood 
was  made,  and,  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  bishop,  it  became  a  rectory 
house.  The  last  alterations  were  made 
to  it  in  the  year  1688— a  stirring  year: 
William  was  landing,  a  kingdom  was 
changing  hands,  men  in  quiet  villages 
were  building  great  porches  to  their 
old  rectories;  it  mattered  perhaps  very 
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little  to  them  whether  a  James  or  a 
William  reigned.  The  porch,  the  sun- 
dial over  it,  that  "measure  appropriate 
for  sweet  plants  to  spring  by,  for  birds 
to  apportion  their  silver  warblings  by, 
for  flocks  to  pasture  and  to  be  led  to 
fold  by,"  half  defaced  now,  the  old 
windows  smiling  like  the  eyes  of  a 
friend,  the  staircase  with  its  massive 
banisters,  its  wide,  shallow  steps— all 
these  things  are  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

As  we  turn  back  to  look  at  the  house 
some  words  written  of  a  far  distant 
building  come  to  mind:  "The  record  of 
its  years  written  so  visibly,  yet  without 
sign  of  weakness  or  decay,  not  as  ruins 
are,  useless  and  piteous,  feebly  or  fondly 
garrulous  of  better  days,  but  useful 
still,  going  through  its  own  daily 
work." 

A  thing  of  some  such  individuality, 
a  thing  of  life,  at  least  of  personality,  is 
the  old  rectory  looking  out  upon  the  vil- 
lage world  around  it  from  the  shelter- 
ing trees  of  its  old  garden. 

IV. 

"CONTREDANSE." 

When  the  rosy,  rustic  Miss  Flam- 
boroughs,  flaunting  in  red  topknots, 
were  called  upon  to  make  up  the  "set" 
with  the  high-lived  company  so  unex- 
pectedly assembled  at  Dr.  Primrose's, 
they  had  to  acknowledge  that,  although 
they  were  reckoned  the  best  dancers  in 
the  parish  and  understood  the  jig  and 
roundabouts  to  perfection,  tliey  were 
yet  totally  unacquainted  with  country 
dances;  "and  this,"  said  the  vicar,  "at 
first  disconcerted  us;  however,  after  a 
little  shoving  and  dragging,  they  at  last 
went  merrily  on."  A  hundred  years 
ago,  then,  country  dances  were  the 
dances  of  the  fashionable  world,  and 
the  name  had  no  connection  with  rus- 
ticity. They  were,  indeed,  the  contre- 
danses,  so  called,  says  the  dictionary, 
from  the  position  of  the  dancers,  the 


present  spelling,  as  well  as  the  sound, 
being  "catachrestic."  But  the  whirli- 
gig of  time  has  now  finally  relegated 
them  to  the  country,  and  to  a  few  re- 
mote districts  in  the  country;  and  it 
may  not  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
to  have  been  present  at  a  gathering 
where  they,  in  their  many  varieties, 
formed  the  staple  of  the  programme. 

In  the  little  cottage-like  farmhouses 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
western  counties  of  England,  dances 
are  still  a  favorite  amusement  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  coun- 
try dance  may  there  be  seen  to  per- 
fection. Small  as  the  houses  are,  yet 
most  of  them  have  those  large  kitchens 
which  are  a  survival  of  the  time  when 
wages  were  low  and  almost  everything 
in  the  way  of  provisions  and  clothing 
was  home-grown  or  home-made,  and 
cheaper  than  in  these  cheap  days;  when 
farm  servants  were  more  numerous 
than  they  are  now,  and  when  those  of 
each  household  had  their  meals  and 
spent  their  evenings  with  the  master 
and  his  family.  And  perhaps  these 
large  kitchens  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  dancing  does  still  exist  in 
these  far  away  rural  districts. 

The  notice  of  such  a  gathering— they 
are  "subscription  balls,"  and  each 
guest  buys  a  ticket— not  written  in  the 
most  scholarly  hand  and  not  spelt  as  the 
dictionary  would  suggest,  although  the 
schoolmaster  is  here,  as  everywhere,  is 
put  up  at  the  village  shop  or  "public;" 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fixed 
the  winter  thrush  has  hardly  finished 
those  few  notes  which  are  the  prelude 
of  spring  and  spring  songs,  when  from 
little  lonely  farms  stragglers  are  seen 
wending  their  way  to  the  farm  which 
is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  revels.  It  may 
be  rain  or  it  may  be  snow,  but  weather 
does  not  keep  country  folk  from  their 
amusements,  and  they  will  walk  three 
or  four  miles  through  even  deep  snow  to 
be  present  at  one  of  these  popular  enter- 
tainments.   But  they  are  as  careful  as 
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ever  were  Bottom  the  weaver  and 
Quince  the  carpenter,  of  immortal 
memory,  to  look  in  the  almanack  and 
jand  out  moonshine  before  they  fix  the 
date;  and  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
tances to  be  gone,  the  lonely  farms  set 
in  the  midst  of  fields  and  reached  only 
by  cart-tracks  through  the  deep  loam, 
wet  or  slippery  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
moon  is  not  the  inefeectual  pale  thing 
it  has  become  to  town  eyes. 

Entering  the  kitchen,  "the  parlor 
splendors  of  the  festive  place"  strike  us 
at  once.  The  paraffin  lamps,  with  their 
tin  reflectors  glowing  brightly  now, 
give  a  pleasant  if  a  somewhat  dim 
light,  which  flickers  and  glows  very 
prettily  on  the  Christmas  holly  and  ivy, 
little  sprays  of  which  are  stuck  into  the 
leading  of  the  square  panes  of  glass 
in  the  long,  low  window,  among  the 
plates  on  the  dresser,  and  even  the  old 
muzzle-loader  on  the  ceiling,  and  the 
great  flitches  of  bacon  beside  it  are 
decorated,  too,  in  honor  of  the  season 
or  of  the  ball. 

The  guests  at  first  seem  to  take  their 
pleasure  sadly.  There  is  so  much  eti- 
quette, which  can  only  be  remembered 
anxiously  and  with  an  effort.  And 
then  they  wear  their  Sunday  clothes, 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasions  for 
which  these  are  most  often  unfolded 
clings  to  them  and  gives  their  wearers 
an  air  of  primness  which  is  incongru- 
ous with  the  cheerful  scraping  of  the 
fiddle.  The  feminine  portion  of  the 
company  all  bring  little  woollen  shawls 
—cross-overs  they  term  them— and 
these  are  put  on  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity after  each  dance.  The  room  is 
full  of  noise,  stamping  feet  (the  time 
of  each  dance  is  well  marked  in  this 
way  on  the  stone  floor),  scraping  fiddle, 
and  after  each  dance  an  outburst  of 
clapping.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  man- 
ners of  this  ball-room  to  make  conversa- 
tion. No  one  seems  to  talk  except  the 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  who  is  a 
very  important  i)erson  indeed  on  these 


occasions.  She  is  not  the  lady  of  the 
house,  but  some  self -constituted  leader, 
whose  talents  for  the  post  she  has  as- 
sumed enable  her  to  keep  it  at  all  like 
gatherings  in  her  neighborhood.  She 
who  led  the  revels  once,  when  there 
was 

A  chiel  amang  them  taking  notes. 
And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it, 

was  a  brisk  woman  of  sixty,  known  as 
Mrs.  Cooke  "of  the  Mill,"  dressed  in  a 
black  stuff  dress  with  no  superfluous 
fineries,  unless  white  cotton  gloves  are 
such,  no  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and 
no  cap  on  her  still  black  hair.  In  com- 
parison of  Mrs.  Cooke  of  the  Mill  the 
hostess  was  indeed  not  in  it  at  all:  she 
was  eclipsed  entirely,  a  cipher  in  her 
own  kitchen. 

Among  the  other  guests  the  village 
blacksmith  was  a  man  of  mark  as  a 
dancer.  He  was  very  unlike  the  typ- 
ical athletic,  brawny  black  son  of  Vul- 
can. Small,  rosy-cheeked,  gray-haired, 
dressed  in  a  light-colored  suit  (your 
rustic,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  loves 
bright  colors),  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
forge  about  him.  He  "takes  the  cake" 
among  the  dancers,  although  his  years 
must  number  fully  as  many  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Cooke  of  the  Mill.  The  grand 
way  in  which  he  waves  his  hand  high 
in  the  air  may  remind  us  of  the  squire, 
in  "Silas  Marner;"  and  his  mild,  husky 
voice  recalls  another  character  in  the 
same  book. 

The  dances  are  many  and  varied,  and 
each  has  its  own  name  and  its  own  mu- 
sic, name  sometimes  taken  from  the  tune 
sometimes  from  the  dance.  The  "Tri- 
umph," "Money  Musk,"  "Haste  to  the 
Wedding,"  "Bonnie  Dundee,"  "Doub- 
ledy  Dout"  (double  lead  out?),  the  fa- 
miliar "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  and 
many  more  are  on  the  list,  and  varied  as 
they  are  they  seem  well  known  to  the 
performers.  But  the  elder  people  are 
the  best  dancers,  and  have  less  shyness 
than  the  younger  ones;  and  when  we 
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remember  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  dances,  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
to  be  a  good  dancer— "a  pretty  little 
dancer"  is  the  formula— is  no  mean  art 
for  young  or  old.  But  the  old  are,  as 
we  said,  the  best  performers;  the  young 
men  are  "bashful,"  and  stand  in  groups 
by  the  door;  and  the  young  ladies,  in 
their  little  shawls,  sit  disconsolate,  un- 
less a  father  or  an  uncle  takes  pity 
on  them  and  leads  them  forth  to  dance. 
The  elders  seem  to  get  most  amuse- 
ment out  of  the  evening,  and  one  won- 
ders what  brings  the  young  men  and 
maidens  so  regularly  to  these  gather- 
ings, unless  it  is  "to  see  and  also  for  to 
be  seen,"  and  to  do  and  say  nothing. 

The  little  gatherings  are  indeed  sui 
generis.  Recalling  the  many  dances  in 
the  pages  of  fiction,  they  are  unlilie 
them  all.  They  have  in  them  no  ele- 
ment so  comic  as  that  of  Tilly  Slowboy 
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in  the  dance  at  Caleb  Plummer's,  firm 
in  the  belief  that  diving  hotly  in  among 
the  other  couples  and  effecting  any 
number  of  concussions  with  them,  is 
your  only  principle  of  footing  it.  They 
have  none  of  the  beauty  of  the  dance 
at  the  Red  House,  in  "Silas  Marner,** 
with  its  lingering  traces  of  feudal  dig- 
nities; they  are  superior  to,  and  per- 
haps less  mirthful  than,  the  dance  of 
the  fisher  folk  in  "Red  Gauntlet."  But 
they  are  very  picturesque  scenes,  with 
their  own  beauty  and  their  own  com- 
edy: picturesque  bits  of  life  in  a  land, 
far  removed  from  the  ordinary  beaten 
track  of  the  world's  highroad,  and  they 
bring  a  feeling  of  relief  that  such 
amusements  are  not  yet  extinct  in  rural 
England,  are  not,  as  we  sometimes 
think  regretfully,  the  sole  possession  of 
the  peasantry  of  more  sprightly  nations 
across  the  Channel. 

C.  Trollope. 


THE  ONLY  WAY. 

Because  I've  been  unhappy  all  the  day, 

I  call  to  you  a  little  in  the  night : 

Quite  softly,  so  I  should  not  hurt  your  rest. 

And  not  with  any  cry  of  sorrow,  lest 

My  darkness  should  break  in  upon  your  light. 

Yet  I  call  sadly,  for  my  heart  is  sad: 
But  then  I  think,  you  are  so  far  away, 
So  very  far,  that  as  my  voice  draws  near 
The  sorrow  will  be  lost,  and  you  will  hear 
Just  murmurings,  not  the  sad  things  that  I  say. 


I  speak  so  softly,  yet  I  long,  I  long 
To  let  my  heart  forth,  tell  you  all  my  pain! 
And  now  the  passionate  tears  begin  to  flow, 
And  sobs  come— Nay,  sorrow's  too  strong,  and  so 
The  only  way  is  to  be  quiet  again. 

G.  Colmere. 

From  Points  of  View  and  Other  Poems. 
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It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I 
comply  with  your  request  to  write  my 
experience  and  opinion  concerning  the 
question:  Is  socialism  penetrating  into 
the  mountains?  This  serious  matter 
should  be  treated  thoroughly,  even 
with  statistical  proofs,  and  I  lack  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  En- 
thralled by  my  peasant  idyls,  I  held 
•socialism  off  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 
But  at  last,  with  that  elementary  pow- 
er with  which  historical  evolutions 
move,  it  has  forced  itself  even  into  my 
quiet  mountains,  and  compels  me,  like 
every  one  else,  to  assume  a  position  to- 
ward it.  So  let  me  tell  you  briefly  and 
simply  what  I  see  in  this  matter  in  our 
region— a  fleeting  characteristic  of  our 
working-classes. 

Will  socialism  penetrate  into  our 
mountains?  It  did  so  long  ago.  Styr- 
ia,  the  ancient  land  of  iron,  with  its 
great  charcoal  and  timber  regions, 
has  had  for  thousands  of  years  a  con- 
siderable industry.  Within  this  dis- 
trict are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workingmen,  to  whom,  as  everywhere 
else,  come  agitators  and  socialist  pa- 
pers. The  class  least  susceptible  to 
socialism  is  the  wood-cutters,  who  still 
cleave  to  the  i)easantry;  the  smiths 
in  the  iron  works,  most  of  which  have 
been  transformed  into  huge  factories, 
are  more  favorably,  nay,  nery  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  it.  The  miners 
were  probably  the  most  easily  won 
over  to  the  new  doctrines  of  all  classes. 
This  set  of  workmen  already  has  its 
admirable  organization,  its  press,  its 
unions,  its  agents.  Not  a  Sunday  or 
holiday  passes  without  meetings  in 
city  and  country.  There  is  a  strict 
centralized  rule,  under  which,  it  is 
true,  personal  liberty  is  as  completely 


♦Translated    for    The    Living    Age 
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fettered  as  among  soldiers.  Socialism 
does  not  give  me  the  impression  of  a 
par|;y,  but  rather  of  an  army.  The  po- 
litical events  of  the  last  year  in  Gratz 
have  shown  us  what  an  important, 
dreaded,  yet  relatively  desired  factor, 
our  socialists  have  become;  they  have 
at  last  determined  the  policy  of  indi- 
vidual parties,  and  even  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  co-operating  or  not. 

In  order  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
new  doctrine  and  its  principles,  I  have 
frequently  attended  socialist  meetings, 
and  listened  to  the  speeches.  And  I 
have  perceived  that  these  people,  when 
viewed  closely,  do  not  look  so  utterly 
bad  as  they  appear  from  a  distance, 
disfigured  by  party  intrigues.  One 
thing  is  certain— they  are  no  Huns, 
who  wish  to  pillage  and  lay  waste  as 
opportunity  offers,  and  from  whom 
"the  child  in  the  womb  is  not  safe." 
With  us  their  principal  objects  are  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  eight-hour  working 
day,  the  pension  for  old  age,  in  short 
the  betterment  of  their  lives  and  eco- 
nomical conditions.  Their  behavior  is 
rough,  but  decent,  any  impropriety  on 
the  part  of  individuals  is  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  discipline.  The 
discipline  of  the  workingmen  is  exem- 
plary, and  therein  lies  their  strength; 
other  parties  should  take  note  of  it. 
The  socialists  in  Austria  to-day  are 
not  only  the  most  firm  in  purpose,  but 
the  shrewdest  and  most  tactful  of  all 
parties.  The  Styrian  workmen  are  di- 
vided into  two  camps,  the  "Black"  and 
the  "Red."  The  "Blacks"  are  Conserv- 
ative and  under  clerical  patronage; 
but  the  "Reds"  are  in  by  far  the 
greater  majority.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
are  so  radical  that  they  often  threaten 
revolution,  if  their  plans  for  reform 
should  not  be  executed  otherwise.  If 
the  little  that  is  their  just  right  should 
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be  withheld,  they  would  take  more  if 
opportunity  offered!  Besides,  these 
"Reds"  are  even— national.  A  Styrian 
leader  of  the  worliingmen,  whom  I 
questioned,  franlily  declared  that  the 
watchword  of  "Internationalism  of 
the  Socialists"  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  working- 
men  renounced  their  nationality.  If 
the  rebellious  principles  of  the  social- 
ists were  international,  because  the 
same  evil  is  to  be  battled  with 
throughout  the  world,  that  is  by  no 
means  saying  that  they  are  anti-na- 
tional. In  times  of  trouble  the  work- 
ingman  would  stand  by  Ms  nation,  be- 
cause, naturally,  it  was  nearest  to  him 
in  every  respect.  Our  Styrian  social- 
ists, at  least,  have  never  acted  sub- 
stantially against  this  statement. 

With  us,  too,  the  socialists  naturally 
present  a  firm  front  against  the  mid- 
dle classes.  They  refuse  in  principle 
their  charity  to  poor  workmen.  "We 
want  no  favors,  we  want  our  rights." 
They  show  a  still  greater  hatred  of 
that  reactionary  power  which,  appro- 
priately or  not,  is  called  the  clerical 
one,  and  which  also  mosf  unjustly  con- 
demns and  opposes  the  socialists.  To 
them  the  socialist  is  not  the  Prodigal 
Son,  to  whom  we  extend  both  arms  to 
help  him  morally  and  socially,  but  the 
savage  revolutionist,  the  Jacobin,  the 
anarchist.  When,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  socialists  had  obtained  a  very 
small  electoral  privilege,  the  clericals, 
so  numerously  represented  in  the 
Reichsrath,  summoned  their  entire 
host  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  sin- 
gle candidate  put  up  by  the  working- 
men.  The  fanatical  press  behaved  so 
abominably  toward  a  party  that  also 
desires  to  improve  its  condition,  that  in 
Gratz  even  the  middle  classes  rebelled 
against  it  and  supported  the  labor  can- 
didate, who  was  elected.  Since  that 
time  the  tension  between  the  middle 
and  working  classes  has  somewhat  di- 
minished, and   in    the   Gratz   riots,  al- 


ready mentioned,  they  made  common 
cause. 

With  us  also,  the  strongest  opposition 
from  all  parties  is  directed  against 
the  socialist  principle  of  acquiring  no 
individual  property  and  using  the  day's 
earnings  for  the  day's  needs.  But  this 
particular  principle  is  less  emphasized 
in  our  region,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  "Reds"  who  save  their  money  and 
have  homes  of  their  own.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  main  effort  of  the  more  con- 
servative socialists  is  directed  to- 
ward moving  upward  into  the  ranks  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  to  belong  to 
them  requires  industry  and  frugality, 
as  well  as  political  rights  and  the 
eight-hour  working  day.  That  an  able 
working  class  must  produce  a  young, 
vigorous  middle  class  seems  to  me  cer- 
tain. 

The  prejudice  against  the  "Socis" 
among  us  is  beginning  to  disappear. 
We  see  in  them  not  alien,  hostile, 
revolutionary  masses,  but  workingmen 
who  merely  wish  to  improve  their  con- 
dition by  all  the  means  at  their  dispo- 
sal. This  every  vigorously  aspiring 
class  does  in  its  own  way,  and  the 
more  prejudiced  and  uncultivated  it 
has  been  hitherto,  the  less  choice  it 
will  be  able  to  be  in  its  means.  We  see 
in  the  workingmen  of  our  manufact- 
uring region  blood  of  our  blood;  there 
will  soon  be  no  member  of  the  middle 
classes  and  no  peasant  who  has  not 
some  relative  in  the  factory.  Whence 
come  the  laboring  men?  They  are  peo- 
ple from  the  declining  trades  and  from 
the  peasantry.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  peasant  is  or  was  the  conserv- 
ative element  of  the  country.  But  the 
government,  for  the  sake  of  fostering 
manufactures  and  commerce,  has  omit- 
ted everything  to  protect  him  on  his 
land  and  done  much  to  ruin  him.  So 
the  government  must  take  with  its 
flourishing  manufactures  the  working- 
men  and  their  danger  to  society.  The 
abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture 
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among  the  peasantry,  the    burdening 
of  owners  of  farms  with  military  ser- 
vice—they were  formerly  free  from  it 
—the  division  of  peasants'  lands,  the 
introduction  of  the  agent  system  with 
usurious  commissions,  the  purchase  of 
the  peasant  farms  by  "gentlemen"  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  etc.,  are  the 
principal  damages  which    the   govern- 
ment has  not  prevented,  but  fostered 
and  comi)elled.    The  peasant,  too,  has 
committed  his  blunders,  chief  of  which 
is  the  acceptance  of  the  so-called  mod- 
ern necessities.    So  his  hold  upon  the 
soil  loosens,  he  falls  off,  and  goes— into 
the  factory.    Every  servant  threatens 
the  master  of  the  house  with  the  fac- 
tory, if  the  latter  cannot  or  will  not 
yield  to  his  demands.  For  the  servants 
in  the  peasant  farmers'  houses,  as  well 
as  the  workmen   in   the   factories,  are 
increasing    their    demands    and  their 
boldness.     We   can   already    say   that 
socialism    has   entered   the    mountain 
huts.    The  message,  "strike  down  the 
lords,"  has  never  been  wholly  silent  in 
the  villages  since  the  Peasant  Wars, 
though    it   has   rarely   been   seriously 
meant;  but  it  now  revives  again  in  the 
factory  hand,  and  often  less  innocently 
than  in  the  pleasant  village  or  on  the 
lonely  farm.      The  mountain  peasant, 
who,  in  spite  of   his   utmost  industry, 
can  barely  live,  would  really  have  spe- 
cial reason  for  striving  to  bring  about 
a  social  revolution;  therefore,  he  has, 
it  is  true,  a  certain  degree  of  readiness 
to  receive  the  idea,  but  he  does  not  be- 
come a  "Soci"  until  he    has    left    his 
home  and  worked  in  the  factories  of 
the  great  cities,  where  the  utmost  pov- 
erty and  the  most  lavish   luxury  con- 
front each  other  with  fury  and  scorn. 
This  is  my  view  of  the  matter.     Un- 
der these  impressions  I  have  no  special 
fear  of  socialism,  but  take  it  seriously! 


It  is  a  natural  result  of  causes  which 
must  not  be  more  minutely  discussed 
here,  or,  to  express  myself  academi- 
cally, it  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  social  development.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  agreeable  to  me  if  this 
link  of  social  development  which,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  may  be 
dangerous,  had  not  become  necessary, 
if  we,  especially  in  the  country,  still 
had  the  quieter,  more  comfortable  and 
contented  conditions,  amid  which  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  live,  and  which  are  to 
the  writers  of  village  tales  still  more 
pleasant  to  depict.  Perhaps  the  condi- 
tions which  make  human  existence  a 
pleasure  will  return  in  another  form. 
The  present  ones  scarcely  do  so. 

The  peril  with  which  socialism 
threatens  the  nobler  portion  of  our  civ- 
ilization cannot  be  wholly  denied,  and 
I  know  three  methods  of  dealing  with 
it,  but  as  they  do  not  consist  of  cannon 
and  bayonets,  they  might  fail  in  many 
quarters  to  find  approval.  The  first  is: 
Restricting  manufactures,  expanding 
agriculture,  and  returning  to  a  less  pre- 
tentious, more  natural  mode  of  life.— 
Will  not  be  accepted.  .  .  .  The  second: 
The  utmost  liberty  granted  for  the  emi- 
gration without  taxation  of  the  most 
radical  socialists  to  attempt  the  reali- 
zation of  their  ideals.— Declined.  .  .  . 
The  third:  Meet  the  just  claims  of  the 
workingmen,  give  them  the  political 
rights  of  the  middle  classes,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  to  train  them- 
selves morally  and  intellectually,  and 
recognize  them  in  social  life  as  equally 
important  ana  equally  respected  as  all 
other  citizens  of  the  state  who  accom- 
plish any  useful  work. 

This  third  method  of  removing  the 
peril  of  socialism  might  be  recom- 
mended as  feasible. 

Feter  Rosegger. 
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When  the  broad-leaved  sallow  shows 
once  more  the  soft  yellow  catkin,  and 
the  storm-cock  forgets  its  winter  wild- 
ness  and  the  ring-dove  on  mild  April 
days  hovers  in  mid  air  over  its  nesting 
trees  and  the  village  children  make 
posies  of  the  white  violets  growing  un- 
der the  thorn  hedges  on  the  chalk  hill- 
sides, then  the  lover  of  nature  will 
away  with  his  books  and  go  to  the  shel- 
tered lanes  and  coppices  which  spring 
first  reaches.  In  the  vigor  and  promise 
of  the  real  opening  days  of  spring  we 
may  year  after  year,  in  defiance  of  time 
and  trouble,  renew  for  a  little  while 
our  boyhood,  feel  the  "child's  heart 
within  the  man's"  move  and  tremble, 
as  Wordsworth  felt  it  when  he  lay  up- 
on the  grass  and  listened  to  the  illusive 
cuckoo.  To  handle  the  early  song 
thrush's  clutch  of  bold  blue,  black- 
spotted  eggs,  to  come  upon  the  fragile 
wood  anemones  in  bloom,  to  listen  to 
the  miniature  bleating  of  the  "nanny 
goat  of  the  air" — there  are  no  joys  so 
great  as  these  to  be  found  in  any  books 
about  nature,  not  even  in  that  one 
which  contains  "Bits  of  Oak  Bark"  and 
"The  Pageant  of  Summer."  There  are 
books,  however,  that  make  the  wild 
life  of  England  still  more  precious  to 
those  who  have  set  much  store  by  such 
things  from  childhood;  that  put  into 
living  words  joys,  which,  feeling  deep- 
ly ourselves,  we  vainly  strive  to  com- 
municate in  our  own  halting  language 
to  others.  [It  was  a  happy  inspiration 
that  chose  the  nesting  time,  and  the  re- 
vival of  nature,  for  the  appearance  of 
the  popular  edition  of  Tennyson's  life. 
Love  of  nature  is  the  great  thing  about 
Tennyson,  more  than  his  patriotism, 
though  not  more  than  his  poetry,  be- 


cause it  was  his  poetry.^]  The  sound 
of  the  snipe  is  "dear  and  still  dearer 
for  its  mystery"  after  we  have  read 
of  it  in  Tennyson;  the  olive-brown, 
bronzed  eggs  of  the  nightingale  acquire 
for  us  an  added  interest  when  we  recall 
the  same  poet's  beautiful  thought 
about  the  music  of  the  moon  sleeping 
within  their  shells.  Among  writers  of 
this  age  no  poet  can  be  classed  with 
Tennyson  as  delineator  of  the  wild  life 
of  English  woods  and  fields  and  moor- 
lands. In  the  Tennyson  "Memoir"  we 
are  shown  how  conscientiously  the  poet 
studied  the  wild  life  observed  during 
his  walks  in  Hampshire,  how  keenly  he 
sought  out  information  respecting  the 
birds  and  plants  of  the  wayside.  It 
was  not  enough  for  Tennyson,  as  it  has 
been  for  most  poets,  to  be  steeped  in 
the  beauties  and  healing  influences  of 
nature.  He  would  dive  and  delve  in 
bird  and  plant  life  for  himself,  and 
find  out  the  proper  names  and  habits 
of  what  lived  and  grew  around  him 
before  giving  to  the  world  those  per- 
fect word-pictures  of  his.  Slight  must 
have  been  his  patience  with  writers 
who  make  poetic  license  an  excuse  for 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  nature. 
One  questions,  indeed,  whether  so  true 
a  lover  of  accuracy  could  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  splendid  exaggera- 
tions of  Shelley,  who  wrote  of  the 
whistling  noise  of  dead  leaves  making 
the  birds  aghast,  and  of  water-lilies  so 
bright  they  "lit  the  oak  that  overhung 
the  hedge."  On  the  other  hand,  scarce- 
ly could  he  have  failed  to  take  delight 
in  Shelley's 

....  "bee  like  ephemeris 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's, 


1  Alfred   Lord    Tennyson.      A    Memoir   by    His 
Son.     Popular  Edition   in   one  vol.     Macmillan. 


or  the  same  poet's 
may,"  and 


'moonlight  colored 
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....  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved. 

The  "bee  like  ephemeris"  Tennyson 
may  have  seen  in  his  own  Isle  of  Wight 
garden  on  summer  and  mild  autumn 
days.  His  habits  of  close  observation, 
especially  of  English  birds,  must  have 
grown  early  in  life,  for  not  a  few  of 
his  perfect  pictures  are  to  be  found  in 
short  poems  which  preceded  "Locksley 
Hall."  In  the  fjord-deep  little  poem, 
"My  life  is  full  of  weary  days,"  we 
have  the  lines: 

And  thro'  damp  holts  new-flush'd  with 

may. 
Ring  sudden  soritches  of  the  g*ay. 

To  any  one  who  has  spent  a  good  por- 
tion of  his  boyhood  in  a  "gleaming 
wood"  in  the  south  of  England,  this  de- 
scription of  the  jay's  note  of  protest 
or  fussy  alarm  appeals  irresistibly. 
And  what  a  picture,  too,  of  the  wood- 
land spring  this  same  poem  unfolds 
in  its  "sappy  field  and  wood,"  its  "show- 
ery gray,"  its  "rugged  barks"  begin- 
ning to  bud  again! 

And  at  my  headstone  whisper  low, 
And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines  blow. 

Such  a  resting-place  might  half  cheat 
the  last  long  night  of  its  terrors. 

The  jay  is  hardly  one  of  the  favorite 
birds  of  our  poets,  but  the  swallow, 
which  to-day  or  to-morrow  will  be  fly- 
ing over  English  meadows  again,  comes 
into  several  of  Tennyson's  poems.  In 
the  "Dying  Swan"  we  have  the  haunt- 
ing lines: 

Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow. 
Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will. 

In  the  "Poet's  Song,"  which  Kingsley, 
ever  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  declared 
to  be  the  finest  lyric  in  the  language. 

The  swallow  stopt  a»  ne    hunted  the 
bee. 


In  the  1887  edition  it  i8  "hunted  the 
bee,"  though  the  bee  changed  into  "the 
fly"  later  on— more  correct,  if  perhaps 
not  quite  so  agreeable  to  the  ear.    One 
swallow,   says  the  old  saw,  does  not 
make  a  summer,  but  many,  according 
to  Shelley,  do,  for  we  have  his  "swal- 
low summer"  as  well  as  "owlet  night" 
and  "wild  swan  youth,"  the  swan  which 
paused  in  its  cloud  to  listen  to  that  as- 
tonishing  "Poet's  Song"   that    put  the 
nightingale, out  of  conceit  with  himself 
and    caused  the  wild    hawk  to    leave 
tearing  its  prey  and  stare.    Beautiful, 
however,  as  Tennyson's  swallow  pict- 
ures are,  they  pale  before  .Jefferies'  de- 
scription of  the  "white  backed  eaved 
swallow"    in    the    intense    "Meadow 
Thoughts."     Another   favorite    is    the 
martin.    There  are  in  the  "Day  Dream" 
"roof   haunting  martins"  that    "warm 
their  eggs,"  and  in  "Aylmer's  Field"  one 
of  Edith's  cottages  has  "martin  haunt- 
ed  eaves:"   both   recall   Shakespeare's 
"temple  haunting  martlet."    The  plov- 
er which  appears  in  "Locksley  Hall," 
"The    May  Queen"  and  the    scathing 
"Come    not,  when  I  am  dead,"  is    of 
course    the  familiar  peewit  or    silver 
plover,  a  bird  that  might  well  take  the 
fancy  of  a  poet  by  its  quaint  ways,  its 
bold    plumage  with  crest  elevated    or 
depressed  at  will,  and  its  cry  so  fre- 
quent on  moonlit  nights  in  spring.    In 
April  the  bird  will,  as  Conway  well  ex- 
presses it,  "fly  round  and  round,  toss- 
ing and  tumbling  in  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  the  country  resound 
with  the  echoes  of  its  endless  'peewit!* 
and  thus  lead  the  intruder  further  and 
further  from  its  nest."    But  it  will  do 
much  the  same  at  other  times,  when  it 
has    neither    eggs    nor    young.      How 
greatly  do   the  curlews   of   "Locksley 
Hall"  bring  before  us  the  desolation  of 
the  scene! 

Dreary    gleams    about    the    moorland 
flying  over  Locksley  Hall. 

The    curlew,  called  numenius,    "new 
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moon,"  from  the  crescented  shape  of  its 
beak,  loves  the  wild  places  of  the  earth: 
its  loud  clear  whistle,  referred  to  by 
Tennyson,  is  the  call  in  spring  of  the 
male  to  the  female,  a  sort  of  love  sons?, 
like  the  nightjar's  vibration,  or  the 
hum  of  the  "dropping  snipe"  to  which 
we  are  introduced  in  the  exquisite  lines 
"To  a  Mourner."  The  "many  wintered 
crow"  of  "Locksley  Hall,"  leading  the 
clanging  rookery  home,  is  a  slight  and 
deliberate  lapse  from  strict  accuracy. 
"Many  wintered  crow"— the  annosa 
comix  of  Horace  perhaps— is  here  not 
a  crow  at  all  but  a  rook.  Rooks  there 
were,  too,  in  Maud's  garden,  and  a 
"black  republic"  in  the  grounds  of  Sir 
Aylmer  in  his  "Aylmerism,"  roused  at 
daybreak  by  the  old  worldling  on  his 
cruel  quests.  The  "moan  of  doves," 
the  "wrangling"  of  the  jackdaw,  t)ie 
"booming"  of  the  bittern,  and  almost 
above  all  the  "low  preamble'  of  the 
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nightingale,  are  absolutely  true  to  nat- 
ure. There  are  many  other  bird  pict- 
ures and  similes  scattered  through 
Tennyson's  poems,  amongst  them  one 
of  the  "fire-crown'd  king  of  the  wrens" 
—which  is  probably  not  the  rare  lire 
crest,  lately  found  in  Brecon,  but  the 
gold  crest— and  several  of  the  red  lin- 
net, evidently  a  favorite;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  anything  so 
rare  and  so  perfect  as  that  "first  low 
matin  chirp"  of  the  birds  of  the  love- 
liest lyric  in  the  "Princess." 


The   earliest 
birds. 


in  dark  summer  dawns 
pipe    of     half-awaken'd 


There  are  few  things  for  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  one's  wholesome 
measure  of  sleep  curtailed;  but  one  of 
those  few  is  to  hear  the  small  birds 
breaking  into  song,  faint,  desultory  at 
first,  anon  "full  quire,"  in  the  prime 
hours  of  a  fresh  spring  morning. 


LAMENT. 

O  could  the  fallen  leaf 

On  the  bough  again  be  born; 
The  old  joy,  the  old  grief 

Come  fresh  to  the  heart  with  morn! 
Spring  will  bring  new  flowers, 
And  morning  a  new  song; 
But  I  want  not  these;  I  long 
For  the  old  days,  the  old  hours. 


The  kisses  that  I  kissed, 

The  sweet  kisses  you  gave. 
All  are  gone  in  a  mist, 

Gone  into  Time,  their  grave. 
Could  I  once  again 

Feel  that  old  first  kiss, 
This,  and  only  this. 
Could  heal  my  heart  of  pain. 


Laurence  Binyon. 
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Centenarians. 


CENTENARIANS. 


It  does  not  appear  quite  easy  to  be  a 
centenarian.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis 
no  doubt  was  rasli  in  assuming  it  to  be 
impossible,  and  Mr.  Thorn,  the  Libra- 
rian to  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  after 
exhausting  investigation,  pronounced 
such  cases  to  be  excessively  rare,  was 
probably  the  victim  of  a  pre-conceived 
idea;  but  even  Mr.  T.  E.  Youngs  the 
very  newest  authority,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  is 
evidently  inclined  to  think  that  the 
normal  life  of  the  healthiest  and  most 
enduring  persons  is  considerably  less 
than  a  century.  The  general  conclu- 
sion of  his  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive, though  rather  overloaded, 
book  upon  the  subject,  is  that  the  in- 
stances of  abnormal  longevity,  which, 
however,  do  occur,  are,  so  to  speak, 
sports,  or  aberrations,  which  are  prob- 
a;bly,  though  not  certainly,  brought  at 
the  other  end  within  the  great  Law  of 
Averages  by  the  deaths  of  unborn  chil- 
dren during  the  period  of  gestation. 
The  length  of  the  i)otential  life  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  proved,  for  there  is  no  ab- 
solute reason,  either  in  theory  or  in 
science,  why  life  should  ever  end,  any 
more  than  there  is  why  a  man  should 
not  be  twelve  feet  high;  but  universal 
experience,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  "rule  of  frequency,"  is  sufficient 
evidence.  Human  life,  Mr.  Young 
moreover  thinks,  ends,  even  in  aberrant 
cases,  very  close  to  the  century.  The 
longest  life  of  which  there  is  proof 
that  would  satisfy  an  insurance  office 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  six 
years.  The  duration  of  patriarchal  life 
asserted  in  Scripture,  however  the 
statement  may  be  explained,  cannot 
refer  to  individual  life,  and  the  cases 
so  often  quoted  of  Jenkins,  Parr,  Cor- 
naro,  and  others  remain  entirely  with- 
out verification.      They  are  sometimes 


frauds,  sometimes  blunders,  and  some- 
times merely  instances  of  ignorant 
credulity.  The  number  even  of  cen- 
tenarians is  exceedingly  few.  The  in- 
quiries of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries 
and  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries,  together 
with  those  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  -Office,  cover  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  lives,  and 
among  them  only  twenty-two  indispu- 
table cases  of  life  protracted  beyond 
the  century  can  be  discovered,  of 
whom  four  were  males  and  eighteen 
females.  These,  it  will-  be  observed, 
were  all  picked  lives,  persons  either  ac- 
cepted by  the  offices  because  they  were 
likely  to  live,  or  persons  with  compara- 
tively good  means  who  had  unusual 
confidence  in  their  own  chances  of  sur- 
vival, and .  therefore  bought  annuities. 
(Mr.  Young,  indeed,  makes  the  exceed- 
ingly acute  suggestion  that  people  real- 
ly know  a  good  deal  about  their  own 
constitutions,  and  that  consequently 
the  self -selection  of  annuitants  by 
themselves  impairs  the  accuracy  of 
many  calculations.)  It  follows  that 
even  among  such  persons  the  chance 
of  any  one  reaching  a  hundred  is  only 
about  one  in  fifty  thousand,  while  as 
the  assured,  especially  among  women, 
have  usually  surmounted  the  great 
dangers  of  life,  the  chance  of  any  one 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  popu- 
lation is  almost  indefinitely  less.  The 
custom  of  humanity  is  therefore 
against  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  a 
centenarian,  while  apparently  his  own 
action  will  help  him  very  little,  the 
conditions  of  longevity  being  in  great 
measure-  involuntary.  Moderation  in^ 
flesh-eating,  it  is  true,  and  in  the  drink- 
ing of  alcohol  conduces  to  lengthened 
life,  and  so  does  a  placid  temperament, 
which,  however,  must  not,  we  suspect, 
be  artificial,  as  perpetual  self-restraint 
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exhausts  vital  energy;  but  the  three 
main  conditions  were  settled  before  the 
aspirant  was  born.  He  should  be  of 
spare  habit,  which  is  constitutional ;  he 
should  be  of  medium  height,  over 
which,  as  Scripture  tells  us,  he  has  no 
control;  and  he  should  be  born  in  one  of 
those  families  the  members  of  whicli 
have  a  general  habit  of  living  to 
eighty-five  or  ninety.  This  is  much  the 
most  important  requisite  of  all,  and  it 
is  not  quite  established  that  it  is  not  a 
universal  one.  Whence  the  quality  is 
derived  is  not  yet  understood,  but  it  is 
beyond  question  that  there  exists  in 
some  families  a  quality,  as  separate  as 
any  race  peculiarity,  which  enables  a 
majority  of  its  members  to  go  on  liv- 
ing beyond  the  average  period.  They 
are  not  physically  stronger  than  other 
people,  and  they  are  as  often  attacked 
by  disease,  but  they  have  a  power  of 
recovering  themselves  completely  after 
illness  which  other  men  do  not  possess, 
and  they  consequently  decay  more 
slowly.  It  is  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain, indeed,  that*  this  peculiarity  ex- 
tends- to  whole  races,  and  that  the 
greater  average  duration  of  Western 
as  compared  with  Eastern  life  is  de- 
rived from  it.  The  Asiatic,  that  is, 
who  is  never  attacked  by  severe  ill- 
ness, lives  as  long  as  the  European,  but 
if  he  is  attacked  he  has  an  inferior  fac- 
ulty of  recuperation.  He  does  not  re- 
cover so  completely  or  he  dies  at  once. 
it  should  be  added  that  for  those  wish- 
ing to  be  centenarians  it  is  convenient 
to  be  bom  .  a  woman,  for  the  present 
popular  notion,  which  Mr.  Young 
shows  to  be  comparatively  new,  that 
old  ladies  tend  to  live  longer  than  old 
men,  is  absolutely  true,  so  true  as  to 
affect  the  tables  of  all  life  insurance 
societies.  More  of  them  pass  the  hun- 
dredth year,  and  they  pass  it  by  a 
longer  period  of  time,  though  at  last 
the  oil  bums  out  in  the  lamp  in  both 
sexes.  (This  burning  out  of  the  oil  is, 
by  the  way,  one  of  the.  best  arguments 


for  the  usually  illogical  belief  of  the 
materialists.  It  suggests  that  a  man 
may  have  at  birth  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  essence  called  life,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  immaterial  or  spiritual, 
and  that  when  this  is  used  up  he  ceases 
as  a  living  being  to  exist.) 

Will  the  total  number  of  centena- 
rians increase?  The  answer  must  al- 
most certainly  be  in  the  afiirmative,  at 
least  as  regards  the  comfortable  class- 
es. They  tend,  as  every  one  can  see 
for  themselves,  to  live  longer.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  that  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  men  of  seventy  were  consid- 
ered very  aged,  and  that  a  man  of 
eighty  was  a  rare  phenomenon;  and  of 
course  the  number  of  the  exceptionally 
old  increases  with  the  number  of  the 
aged.  There  is  no  increase,  or  an  im- 
perceptible one,  in  the  degree  of  the 
exception,  but  there  is  in  the  number 
of  exceptions,  a  fact  observable  in 
another  department  of  physics.  The 
ancient  world  produced  a  few  men  as 
tall  as  modern  giants— the  Emperor 
Maximin,  for  example— but  it  seems- 
certain  that  the  proportion  of  six-foot- 
ers, and,  indeed,  the  general  bulk,  has 
enormously  increased.  The  Roman 
soldiery  were  small,  lithe  men,  and 
there  does  not  exist  in  England  a  set 
of  suits  of  Middle  Age  armor  which 
the  larger  Guardsmen  of  our  day  could 
by  any  device  or  exertion  put  on  for 
battle.  There  will,  therefore,  if  medi- 
cal science,  sanitation,  and  the  general 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
health  continue  to  improve,  be  many- 
more  centenarians,  —  possibly,  Mr. 
Young  hints,  so  many  as  to  make  the 
sale  of  annuities  based  upon  existing^ 
.  tables  of  longevity  a  very  risky  specu- 
lation. Whether  that  fact  will  increase 
either  the  wisdom  or  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  is  a  more  doubtful  matter. 
There  is  no  particular  happiness  to  be- 
gained  from  long  life  unless  it  is  also 
healthy  life,  and  to  declare  that  it  will 
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be  healthy  life  requires  more  data  than 
we  possess.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  health  between  sixty-five  and 
seventy-five  years  has  during  this 
century  been  wonderfully  improved, 
but  after  that  age  the  evidence  is  as 
yet  defective.  Exceeding  age,  more- 
over, it  must  not  be  forgotten,  will 
always  involve  survival  beyond  the 
average  of  people,— that  is,  a  long 
space  of  lonely  time  in  which  all  one's 
friends  and  most  of  one's  relatives 
have  by  degrees  passed  away.  That 
is  not  a  prospect  tending  to  happiness, 
even  if  we  lay  no  stress  on  the  fact, 
now  beginning  to  be  very  marked, 
that  the  increased  habit  of  longevity 
stops  the  flow  of  promotion,  and 
therefore  impedes  the  happiness  of  the 
general  body  of  the  young.  As  to  any 
increase  of  wisdom  from  the  increase 
of  longevity,  that  is  at  least  as  much  a 
tradition  as  a  fact  capable  of  proof. 
The  earlier  world  attached  enormous 
importance  to  the  judgment  of  old  age, 
partly  because  the  young  knew  little 
and  were  in  consequence  silly,  but 
chiefly    because,     in    the   absence    or 

The  Speaker. 


scarcity  of  recorded  facts  or  reflec- 
tions, the  invaluable  instruction  of  ex- 
perience could  belong  only  to  the  com- 
paratively old.  True  knowledge  was 
bottled  up  in  persons.  Now  it  is  re- 
corded, one  gathers  it  from  printed 
narratives,  and,  as  a  young  lady  once 
remarked  in  the  writer's  hearing,  "a 
good  deal  of  experience  nowadays  is 
intuitive."  Although,  therefore,  the 
centenarian  of  to-day  may  know  more 
than  the  man  of  fifty— indeed,  if  his 
faculties  are  equally  good,  must  know 
more— his  knowledge  need  not  be 
double  that  of  his  rivals  in  total  vol- 
ume. Taking  all  the  facts  together, 
we  think  men  may  be  contented  that 
the  multiplication  of  centenarians, 
though  it  will  go  on  at  an  increasing 
pace,  is,  and  will  remain,  exceedingly 
slow.  They  will  be  subjects  of  wonder- 
ing observation  for  some  time  yet,  and 
when  they  cease  to  be  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  be  a  very  happy  or  very  use- 
ful section  of  mankind.  The  nonagena- 
rians will  have  the  best  of  it,  but  the 
octogenarians  will  "i^e  happier  than 
they. 


A   FORETASTE. 


God  spoke  to  me,  and  on  my  tired  heart 
There  fell  a  calm,  so  still,  so  strangely  deep. 
That  all  unrestful  sounds  were  hush'd  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  dear,  dread  silence,  like  a  dart 
Piercing  me  through,  yet  healing  every  smart. 
His  voice  came,  sending  to  my  soul  a  thrill; 
But  what  He  said  I  cannot  tell  until 
Life  yields  to  Death  and  soul  and  body  part. 


But  oh!  great  Father  God,  if  it  be  this 
Only  to  hear  Thy  voice,  and  feel  Thee  nigh. 
While  yet  on  earth  I  find  my  dwelling-place, 
What  perfect,  passionate  ecstasy  of  bliss 
Shall  fill  me  when  I  rise  to  Thee  on  high. 
And,  purified,  behold  Thee  face  to  face! 
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Of  clubs  and  their  origin,  Addison, 
writing  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
says:  "When  a  set  of  men  find  them- 
selves agree  in  any  particular,  though 
never  so  trivial,  they  establish  them- 
selves into  a  kind  of  fraternity."  The 
motives  of  human  nature  time  does  not 
alter,  and  probably  what  was  true  of 
the  origin  of  men's  clubs  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  equally  true 
of  women's  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth. It  is  the  agreement  of  a  num- 
ber of  people  on  some  matter  which 
brings  clubs  into  being. 

In  this  era  of  the  Advancement  of 
Women  it  is  akin  to  high  treason  to 
suggest  that  the  ^'trivial  particular" 
may  also  be  the  same  to-day  as  it  was 
a  century  ago,  and  that  the  original  mo- 
tive of  many  of  the  ladies'  clubs  to-day 
may  not  be  altogether  of  a  high  intel- 
lectual nature.  Again  to  quote  the 
Spectator,  speaking  of  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  clubs  of  his  time: 
"Eating  and  drinking  are  points  where- 
in most  men  agree,  and  in  which  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  dull  and 
the  airy,  the  philosopher  and  the  buf- 
foon may  all  take  a  part." 

From  a  practical,  if  not  from  an  ideal, 
point  of  view,  no  better  basis  than  this 
for  a  club  exists.  Creed  and  thought 
may  perish,  theories  rise  and  wane, 
but  food  as  a  human  necessity  is  al- 
ways likely  to  remain;  and  the  folk 


who  set  about  a  club  without  fully  rec- 
ognizing and  attending  to  this  special 
"trivial  particular,"  would  have  but  a 
small  chance  of  lasting  success.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  because  ladies'  clubs  rest 
mainly  upon  this  solid,  if  prosaic,  basis 
of  providing  food  for  the  hungry,  that 
they  are  Ukely  to  attain  a  permanent 
position  in  our  midst. 

Not  that  for  one  moment  I  wish  to 
imply  that  because  they  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  things  material,  those  things 
are  necessarily  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
their  existence.  Far  from  it.  A  great 
deal  less,  I  should  say,  is  this  the  case 
among  ladies'  clubs  than  among  men's. 
No  doubt  there  are  a  large  number  of 
ladies'  clubs  which  frankly  avow  their 
whole  aim  and  object  to  be  the  creature 
comforts  of  their  members.  They  are 
deservedly  successful.  They  belong  to 
that  large  portion,  both  of  humanity 
and  of  institutions,  who  do  not  go  very 
far,  but  are  perfect  as  far  as  they  go. 
And  this  limited  perfection  and  ab- 
sence of  sense  of  effort  is  a  very  great 
charm.  Clubs  of  this  kind  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  Ideals,  Motive,  or  Mission; 
they  are  places  to  lunch  at  in  peace, 
places  to  stay  comfortably,  for  they 
nearly  all  provide  bedrooms  for  their 
members,  places  to  which  parcels  can 
be  sent;  in  fact,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  the  comfort  of  a  private 
house  and  can  be  used  as  a  sort  of  an- 
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nex  of  home,  the  more  are  they  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  they  are  there 
to  serve. 

The  best  of  this  type  is  the  Alexan- 
dra, which,  with  one  exception,  has  the 
further  honor  of  being— if  I  may  be  for- 
given an  ambiguous  expression— the 
oldest  ladies'  club  in  London.  The  Em- 
press and  the  Victoria  are  also  run  on 
the  same  lines.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  clubs  to  include  which  in 
this  category  would  be  to  insult  mor- 
tally. They  too  are  comfortable,  they 
too  cater  well;  but  there  their  function 
does  not  cease.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  a  serious  Scoffer  that  the  object  of 
their  existence  is  to  fill  an  obvious  gap 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  provide  Higher  Secondary 
Education  for  the  Adult  Rich.  Others 
of  a  less  flippant  turn  of  mind  have  it 
that  they  are  there  to  prove  the  utter 
fallacy  of  the  dictum  of  the  German 
Emperor  that  women's  interests  are 
only  three — Kinder,  KiicJie,  and  Kirche. 

A  middle  course  between  these  two 
definitions  would  most  truly  describe 
their  position.  They  are  clubs  that  aim 
at  providing  food  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  for  the  body;  clubs  which,  like  the 
Somerville  or  the  Sesame,  have  sprung 
from  the  united  minds  of  a  set  of  peo- 
ple all  interested  in  one  subject;  or 
that  have  been  gathered  together,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pioneer,  by  one  guiding 
spirit  peering  into  the  future;  or,  again, 
they  are  as  the  Grosvenor  Crescent 
Club,  whose  object  is  to  become  a  nu- 
cleus round  which  all  forms  of  wo- 
men's work  may  gather.  The  ground 
that  they  cover  with  their  discussions, 
literary  evenings,  and  debates,  is  prac- 
tically limitless.  Instance  the  subjects 
set  down  for  consideration  in  the 
spring  programmes  of  the  four  just 
mentioned.  The  Pioneers  propose  to 
deal  not  only  with  such  time-worn  sub- 
jects as  Vaccination,  Vegetarianism, 
and  Women's  Suffrage,  but  have  found 
a  clergyman  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the 


loafer,  and  intend  to  deal  in  drastic 
words  with  the  further  regulation  of 
Home  Industries,  in  the  interest  both 
of  the  worker  and  of  the  community. 

The  Sesame,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
keenly  interested  in  life  and  all  that 
pertains  to  men  and  women,  makes  a 
special  point  of  the  New  Education  and 
the  rationale  of  learning;  and  the  mod- 
ern teaching  of  languages  and  a  series 
of  studies  in  Child  Nature  form  prom- 
inent subjects  in  their  spring  syllabus. 
Ibsen  and  Browning  are  also  set  down; 
the  Artistic  Motive  is  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and  the  Stage  by  Mr. 
William  Archer.  The  Grosvenor  Cres- 
cent Club  concerns  itself  with  such  va- 
rious subjects  as  the  improvement  of 
PJnglish  Public  School  Education, 
Dante's  "Commedia,"  and  False  Pa- 
triotism; the  Somerville,  with  the  Con- 
dition of  Women's  Work  in  the  Pot- 
teries, and  Rational  Dress.  Surely  a 
wide  enough  range  of  interest,  in  itself 
suflicient  to  justify  the  existence  of  any 
new  movement  whatever  its  form!  It 
is  not  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
less  ambitious  institutions  to  say  that 
it  is  before  clubs  such  as  these  that  a 
future  lies. 

Who  first  originated  Ladies'  Clubs,  i» 
a  question  often  asked,  but  always  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  If,  as  some  folk  say, 
they  only  came  into  existence  as  an 
imitation  of  men's,  why  was  that  imi- 
tation not  made  long  ago?  Centuries 
passed:  generations  of  women  lived 
and  died:  yet  there  were  no  clubs.  Why 
should  they  have  burst  suddenly  upon 
the  world?  Who  brought  them?  Not 
the  hausfrau  of  life,  who  now  so  gladly 
hails  them  as  a  means  of  evading  the- 
daily  wrestle  with  the  domestic  mut-^ 
ton;  not  the  social  butterfly,  who  flut- 
ters round  a  club  tea-cup  in  preference 
to  her  own;  not  the  women  with  money^ 
means,  and  opportunity  to  start  them 
—not  to  these  do  we  owe  our  clubs.  It 
was  only  when  women  took  to  worlCy 
asserted    their  independence,  and    set 
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up  for  themselves  to  earn  their  own 
living,  when  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
one  by  one  they  came  and  settled  in 
lodgings  and  residential  flats,  it  was 
only  then  that  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  club  became  apparent. 

As  usual,  the  demand  created  the  sup- 
ply, and  clubs  came  into  being. 

The  first  experiment  to  be  tried  in 
this  direction  was  the  Albemarle  Club 
in  1874.  It  was  not,  however,  absolute- 
ly and  entirely  a  ladies'  club,  men  and 
women  being  members  in  about  equal 
proportions.  The  constituent  parts, 
owing  to  force  of  circumstances,  have 
slightly  changed  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  of  its  eight  hun- 
dred members  about  six  hundred  are 
women  and  two  hundred  men.  Its  lists 
are  full  for  the  next  five  years,  than 
which  can  be  no  better  test  of  a  club's 
popularity.  In  1878  came  the  Somer- 
ville,  the  first  genuine  ladies'  club.  It 
was,  I  believe,  an  outcome  of  the  Wo- 
men's Club  and  Institute,  which  was 
opened  in  1869  and  lasted  not  very  long. 
The  original  intention  was  that  it 
should  be  a  place  where  women  of  all 
classes  met  on  a  common  ground  for 
discussion  and  for  recreation;  the  qual- 
ifications for  membership  two  only: 
personal  respectability,  and  interest  in 
social  and  political  questions.  The 
club  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  but  it 
still  continues,  and  is  a  meeting-place 
for  journalists,  for  workers,  for  wo- 
men having  every  variety  of  occupa- 
tion. In  1884  the  Alexandra  Club  was 
founded.  Its  number  of  members  Is 
now  close  on  nine  hundred,  and  it 
frankly  states  that  its  aim  in  life  is  the 
providing  of  a  convenient  centre  for  la- 
dies and  a  permanent  London  address. 
It  demands  of  its  members  that  they 
should  be  eligible  to  attend  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Drawing-rooms.  After  this,  in 
1887,  the  University  Club  came  Into  ex- 
istence, its  mission  to  be  a  meeting- 
place  for  students  and  women  who  had 
been  at  college  together.    It  limits  itself 


to  three  hundred  members,  and  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  members 
are  a  degree  at  any  University,  Regis- 
tration as  a  Medical  Practitioner  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  certain  other  di- 
plomas. 

During  the  next  five  years  no  clubs 
of  any  importance  seem  to  have  been 
formed,  and  it  is  not  till  1892  that  we 
find  the  late  Mrs.  Massingberd  creating 
the  Pioneer,  a  club  whose  members 
have  always  prided  themselves  on  be- 
ing in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  and 
slightly  in  advance  of  their  time.  This 
club  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  give  pro- 
fessional women  the  advantage  of  a 
lower  rate  of  subscription  and  entrance 
fee;  the  differentiation  proving  that  all 
classes  of  women  were  beginning  by 
this  time  to  appreciate  the  movemeijt. 
The  year  1892  also  witnessed  the  orig- 
inating of  the  Writers'  Club.  It  re- 
quires of  the  members  that  they  should 
be  engaged  in  literary  or  journalistic 
work,  gives  out  that  its  aspirations  are 
of  a  social  and  friendly  kind,  and  fixes 
three  hundred  as  the  limit  of  mem- 
bers it  will  admit  at  the  same  time.  In 
1894  clubs  began  to  spring  up  rapidly. 
We  find  the  Bath  Club,  the  Green  Park, 
and  the  Victoria  all  dating  from  that 
year.  The  Bath  Club  is  also  a  "mixed" 
club,  but  the  proportion  is  such- 
twelve  hundred  men  to  three  hundred 
ladies— that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
should  be  included  at  all  in  a  list  of  la- 
dies' clubs.  Its  object  is  to  afford  to  its 
members  opportunity,  at  all  seasons, 
for  recreative  exercise  under  cover,  es- 
pecially swimming.  The  subscription 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  ladies* 
club  in  London,  ll.ls.,  the  average  at 
present  being  from  3?.3s.,  to  5?.5s.  It  is, 
however,  unique  in  not  charging  an  en- 
trance fee  to  lady  members.  The  aims 
of  the  Green  Park  Club  are  social  and 
musical,  and  long  and  varied  is  the  list 
of  actors  and  singers  who  have  helped 
to  entertain  the  members  and  their 
friends.      The  Victoria,  on  the    other 
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hand,  has  no  ambitions,  either  of  an 
athletic  or  artistic  nature.  It  desires 
to  provide  a  town  house  for  country 
members,  and  all  it  exacts  as  a  qualifi- 
cation from  its  members  is  that  they 
should  be  that  old-world  thing,  "gentle- 
women of  no  profession  or  calling."  Its 
subscription  is  among  the  lowest,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  clubs  where  smoking 
is  tahoo.  The  Sesame  was  first  opened 
in  1895.  Its  list  of  members,  both  men 
and  women,  is  a  long  one,  and  includes 
much  that  is  best  in  the  literary  and 
educational  world.  Literature  and  Ed- 
ucation are  its  primary  aims,  but  being 
wise  in  its  generation  it  does  not  neg- 
lect the  social  side  of  London  life.  A 
contemporary  is  the  County  Club,  since 
reconstructed  as  the  New  County  Club: 
its  sp^cialiU,  the  hiring  out  of  club 
rooms  for  weddings,  dinners,  or  at 
homes. 

The  Grosvenor  Crescent  Club  dates 
a  year  later.  It  is  closely  connected, 
one  might  almost  say  affiliated,  with 
the  Women's  Institute;  both  it  and  the 
Sesame  have  lower  subscriptions  for 
professional  women,  teachers  more  es- 
pecially. In  the  same  Jubilee  year  the 
Empress  and  the  Victoria  Commem- 
orative also  were  founded,  the  one 
frankly  social  and  nothing  else,  the 
other  for  the  use  of  those  nursing  in 
hospitals  or  engaged  in  any  similar 
calling.  No  new  ladies'  clubs  of  any 
Importance  seem  to  have  been  formed 
during  1898,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  1899  will  add  to  the  present  num- 
ber, which,  according  to  the  "English- 
woman's Year  Book,"  stands  at  present 
at  twenty-four  in  London,  besides  two 
in  Edinburgh,  two  in  Glasgow,  and  one 
apiece  in  Dublin,  Bath,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester.  Rather  less  than  half  the 
number  are  proprietary,  the  others  be- 
ing managed  by  guarantors  or  commit- 
tees of  members;  about  a  third  of  them 
are  residential  for  limited  periods,  va- 
rying from  a  week  to  a  month. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  principal  clubs 


for  ladies  at  present  in  existence. 
They  are  many  and  they  are  varied;  but 
notwithstanding  their  radical  differ- 
ences as  to  management,  aims  or  ac- 
commodation, there  is  little  doubt,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  time  at  which 
they  first  began,  their  general  charac- 
ter, and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
gone  on  steadily  increasing  and  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  times,  that  clubs  as 
a  whole  are  a  direct  and  pleasant  so- 
cial outcome  of  the  so-called  Emanci- 
pation of  Women's  movement.  What- 
ever our  views  on  Women's  Rights, 
whether  we  do,  or  do  not,  believe  that 
whatever  a  woman  can  do  well,  that 
she  should  not  be  debarred  from  doing, 
whatever  our  private  opinion  of  the 
advanced  woman  may  be,  we  must  all 
acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
her,  for  she  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  original  inception  of  club  life 
for  women. 

Two  points  are  there  which  make  it 
very  difficult  to  write  accurately  and 
definitely  about  clubs  for  ladies.  The 
one,  involving  accuracy,  is  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  define  what  is 
a  ladies'  club;  for,  to  talk  Irish  for  a 
moment,  some  of  the  best  ladies'  clubs 
in  London  are  not  ladies'  clubs  at  all. 
They  are  what  is  known  as  "cock  and 
hen  clubs"— clubs  to  which  men  and 
women  are  equally  eligible  as  mem- 
bers. Fearful,  at  the  outset  of  their 
career,  were  the  predictions  of  trouble 
in  these  mixed  clubs;  but  in  their  prac- 
tical working  they  have  beeen  found 
eminently  successful,  and  so  far  have 
not  given  the  enemy  any  just  cause  to 
blaspheme.  Still,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  little 
hard  on  its  men  members  to  speak  of 
the  Albemarle,  for  instance,  as  a  la- 
dies' club! 

The  other  difficulty  which  forbids  a 
satisfactory  finality  in  a  sketch  of  la- 
dies' clubs  is,  to  speak  frankly,  our 
age,  or  rather  our  lack  of  it. 

We  have  all  the  faults  of  youth. 
We  are  raw,  ungainly,    awkward   and 
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gawky.  Our  ignorance  is  unfathoma- 
ble. Our  identity  is  undeveloped.  Our 
character  is,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
formed. 

Of  no  ladies'  club  can  it  as  yet  be 
said,  that  this  is  the  smart  one  to  be- 
long to;  or,  that  the  refuge  of  the  des- 
titute; or,  that  one,  again,  so  pompous 
and  respectable— it  is  for  all  the  world 
like  dining  with  the  duke,  with  the 
duke  dead  up-stairs!  No  club,  as  yet, 
is  the  home  of  all  Unionist  or  of  all 
Radical  women;  we  have  not  yet  our 
Carlton  or  our  Reform;  our  Athenseum 
is  still  nebulous,  our  Rag  not  yet  called 
into  conscious  being;  our  Travellers' 
exists  not  at  all. 

Time  will  remedy  these  defects,  and 
in  the  future  characters  will  form  and 
emerge.  The  more  women  go  in  for 
different  occupations,  the  more  profes- 
sions they  make  their  own,  the  greater 
interest  they  take  in  politics,  partisan 
or  otherwise,  the  quicker  will  these 
things  come  to  pass.  In  the  days  of 
the  near  future  an  account  of  ladies' 
clubs  will  not  resolve  itself,  as  it  seems 
always  to  do  at  present,  into  a  state- 
ment of  the  acreage  of  the  conservatory 
or  a  Walt  Whitmanesque  inventory  of 
the  furniture  in  the  drawing-room.  This 
extreme  youthfulness  is  also  the  cause 
of  a  painfully  truthful  jeer  which 
the  Scoffer  rejoices  to  hurl  at  ladies' 
clubs— a  jeer  which  it  is  most  difficult 
to  refute  with  due  regard  to  our  truth- 
loving  nature.  "What  on  earth  do  you 
want  a  club  for?  An  excuse  for  gos- 
sip and  tea-drinking,  of  course."  A 
feeble  iu  quoque  is  our  only  resource; 
a  vision  of  the  drawing-room  of  any 
ladies'  club  one  knows,  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  six,  rises  before  one, 
a  room  overflowing  with  guests  and 
tea-parties  as  never  yet  was  the  club 
of  mortal  man!  The  fact  is  that  ladies' 
clubs  are  still  at  the  young  and  bridal 
stage— they  are  still  busy  giving  house- 
warming  parties  and  entertaining 
friends;    they    have    not    yet    settled 


down  to  take  themselves  and  life  seri- 
ously. 

Time,  again,  must  come  to  the  res- 
cue; he  is  the  one  element  in  life  which 
never  fails.  His  cures  are  very  safe 
and  very  sure.  They  are  called  Age 
and  Experience.  » 

In  another  phase  we  must  invoke  his 
aid.  It  is  in  the  evolution  of  the  aver- 
age woman  into  the  "compleat  club- 
woman." At  present  she  is  in  a  half- 
developed  state,  and  there  is  a  delight- 
ful ignorance  in  her  social  attitude  to- 
wards her  club.  She  does  not  yet  quite 
know  what  is  expected  of  her.  The 
first  problem  is  the  relation  of  propos- 
er and  proposee.  Women  have  not  yet 
defined  for  themselves  how  far,  if 
asked,  they  are  at  liberty  to  decline  to 
propose  a  certain  woman,  if  they 
should  chance  to  find  her  tiresome. 
Some  solve  the  difficulty  by  proposing 
any  one  who  asks  them  without  demur, 
and  blackballing  gaily  when  the  day  of 
election  comes,  a  method  which  seems 
scarcely  to  carry  into  effect  the  origi- 
nal uses  of  proposer  and  seconder. 
Others,  again,  if  a  candidate  proposed 
by  themselves  chance  to  be  black- 
balled, consider  it  as  a  deadly  personal 
insult,  and  go  about  the  world  loudly 
proclaiming  that  they  will  leave  no 
stone  unturned  till  they  find  out  who 
has  done  the  deed.  It  cannot  with 
truth  be  said  that  women  have  yet 
learned  to  be  great  respecters  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

There  exists  a  certain  club  whose 
committee,  not  long  ago,  found  to  its 
amazement  that  every  candidate  with- 
out exception  had  been  firmly  and  de- 
liberately blackballed.  Consternation 
reigned  and  ruin  frowned,  till  one  of 
the  committee  happened  to  overhear 
the  following  dialogue  between  two 
fellow-members,  sitting  over  their  dish 
o'  tea:  "Did  you  get  through  your  vot- 
ing all  right?"  "Of  course  I  did.  X 
filled  up  the  white  spaces  opposite  Con- 
stance,  and   I  put  crosses    in   all   the 
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black  squares  opposite  every  one  else. 
They  weren't  special  friends  of  mine, 
so  I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  to 
do;  I  suppose  you  did  the  same,  didn't 
you?"  In  the  minds  of  that  committee 
it  became  a  moot  point  how  far  voting 
by  ballot  was  the  wisest  course,  and 
how  far  the  clubs  whose  committee 
undertook  the  whole  responsibility  of 
election  had  not  really  chosen  the  bet- 
ter part.  In  this  latter  case  a  paper  is 
sent  out  to  each  proposer,  asking  her 
to  state,  for  the  information  and  guid- 
ance of  the  election  committee,  all  she 
knows  about  her  candidate.  By  the 
answers  received  it  seems  to  be  mon- 
strous difficult  to  describe  another 
woman  in  a  few  lines,  or  rather  to  give 
information  worth  having.  It  really 
does  not  help  the  committee  much  to 
be  told  that  the  candidate  is  a  most 
agreeable  woman  and  gets  all  her 
dresses  from  Paris;  and  her  exact  age 
within  a  year  or  two  is  not  the  matter 
of  the  vast  importance  proposers  ap- 
pear to  think  it!  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  descriptions  sent  in  show 
an  epigrammatic  perception  of  charac- 
ter that  would,  if  revealed,  not  only 
destroy  half  the  friendships  in  exis- 
tence, but  would  make  the  fortune  of 
an  enterprising  novelist.  Strange  that 
no  writer  of  fiction  has  thought  of  be- 
coming the  temporary  secretary  of  a 
club.  Hte  or  she  would  learn  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  ever  dreamed 
about  human  nature— without  its  ve- 
neer. So  far,  it  appears  that  it  is  only 
to  an  official  in  a  different  sphere  that 
such  an  idea  has  occurred. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  ladies'  club  which 
one  day  found  it  necessary  to  change 
its  cook;  the  committee  hied  them  to 
the  registry  and  made  known  their 
wants.  The  next  day  one  of  the  best 
cheU  in  London  came  and  offered  his 
services  with  exceeding  alacrity — an 
alacrity  which,  to  the  modest  minds  of 
the  committee,  was  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  unnatural.    The  reason    of   his 


desiring  to  be  engaged  was  inquired 
into.  ''Mesdames,"  replied  the  chef,  "I 
will  tell  you  de  truth.  I  am  writing  a 
book,  and  it  is  necessary,  for  that  book 
to  be  very  valuable  and  good,  dat  I 
have  some  experience  of  ladies'  clubs; 
therefore,  mesdames,  I  come!"  Visions 
of  future  gibbeting  in  classical  litera- 
ture, should  they  severely  criticise  his 
dinners,  flashed  through  the  commit- 
tee's mind,  and  history  relates  not 
whether  they  had  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept the  chef  and  criticise  the  dinners 
with  the  freedom  of  English  citizen- 
esses,  relying  upon  the  law  of  libel  for 
their  future  protection,  in  case  at  some 
future  date  the  chef  chose  to  startle  the 
literary  world  with  the  assertion,  that 
women  at  their  clubs  did  not  know  a 
vol  au  vent  from  an  apple  tart,  aod  pre- 
ferred buns  and  tinned  sardines  to  his 
most  succulent  chefs-d'oeuvre. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  food  at  la- 
dies' clubs  is  good,  though  human  nat- 
ure would  not  be  true  to  itself  were 
there  not  complaints  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject;  indeed,  these  complaints  are 
perhaps  more  resonant  than  need  be, 
for  the  joy  of  writing  culinary  insults 
on  the  back  of  her  bill  has  not  yet  fully 
dawned  upon  the  average  member,  and 
she  consequently  resorts  to  the  unin- 
teresting and  commonplace  methods  of 
victimizing  her  friends  with  her  griev- 
ances on  this  score.  Whatever  may 
be  the  general  quality  of  the  food  to  be 
found  in  clubs,  it  is  inexpensive;  and 
in  the  matter  of  catering  ladies'  clubs 
are  managed  much  more  economically 
than  men's.  Exjyerience  has  shown  u 
quite  possible,  in  a  club  whose  coffee 
room  prices  met  with  no  cavil,  not  only 
to  feed  the  entire  staff  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  food,  but  also  to  make  a 
profit  of  something  like  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay;  this  without  super- 
human effort,  but  only  by  reason  of  the 
same  amount  of  supervision  being  giv- 
en that  would  be  exercised  in  a  private 
house.    Even    has    it  been   suggested 
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that  certain  old-established  men's  clubs 
would  be  well  advised  to  hand  over 
their  affairs  to  such  successful  cater- 
ers! 

Turning  sternly  aside  from  the  re- 
putedly all-absorbing  topic  of  cooks,  I 
come  back  to  the  question  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  woman  into  a  clubbable  animal. 
Presuming  that,  by  ballot  or  otherwise, 
she  has  been  duly  elected,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  her  not  to  use  the 
place  for  months  together,  simply  be- 
cause she  is  too  shy  to  go  there.  Does 
she  anticipate  being  treated  as  a  sus- 
picious character  should  she  venture 
unprotected  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, or  is  she  not  quite  sure  what  to 
do  when  once  she  gets  there?  Usually 
she  flies  to  the  drawing-room  and  bur- 
ies herself  in  a  fashion  paper,  and  from 
over  its  topmost  pages  she  watches  her 
fellow-members.  If  she  has  her  wits 
about  her,  she  will  soon,  from  this 
point  of  vantage,  become  initiated  into 
all  the  devious  ways  of  the  "compleat 
clubwoman."  Before  long  will  she 
share  in  the  illegitimate  joy  of  crouch- 
ing over  the  fire  and  admirably  usurp- 
ing all  its  warmth;  discover  how  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable  it  is  to  collect 
some  half-dozen  papers  and  sit  upon 
them  all;  appropriate  her  own  special 
chair,  and  glare  with  murder  in  her 
eyes  at  any  one  who  may  have  taken 
it  before  her;  she  will  soon  discover 
the  joy*  of  talking  loudly  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  an  occupied  writing-table; 
above  all,  she  will  soon  realize  that  to 
shut  the  door  when  she  leaves  a  room 
is  quite  an  unnecessary  effort.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  will  begin  to  see  that 
in  clubs  there  are  some  things  which  it 
is  unusual  to  attempt.  She  will  realize 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  on  her  fellow- 
members  surreptitiously  to  cut  from 
the  several  fashion  papers  a  picture  of 
a  fascinating  dress;  she  will  no  longer 
in  all  innocence  suggest  to  the  secre- 
tary, if  she  wants  a  sitting-room  to 
herself,  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to   at- 


tain that  object  by  taking  down  the 
placard  "For  members  only,"  and 
substituting  "Private"  on  the  door. 
She  will  cease  from  tea-partying,  and 
gradually,  if  she  has  the  true  instincts 
of  the  clubwoman  and  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  the  joys  of  club  life,  she  will 
migrate  to  the  peaceful  sanctum  of  the 
reading-room,  where  households  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest  from  the  intruding  bore.  Possess- 
ing this  esoteric  knowledge,  her  indi- 
vidual evolution  is  complete;  she  may 
be  said  to  have  attained. 

Although  there  are  many  women 
who  in  their  ignorance  say  a  club 
would  be  no  use  to  them,  there  are 
very  few  who  once  having  belonged  to 
one  would  willingly  give  it  up.  Every 
year  the  roll  of  members  lengthens, 
every  year  entrance  fees  go  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  in  the  minds  of  pro- 
prietors, committee,  and  members 
alike,  visions  of  Pall  Mall  palaces  are 
shadowed. 

Another  ten  years,  the  number  of 
clubs  will  be  doubled,  and  they  will 
not  be  confined  to  London  alone,  as 
they  are  at  present  to  a  great  extent. 
I  venture  to  predict— speaking  as  I 
hope — that  before  the  next  century  is 
out  of  its  first  youth  there  will  hardly 
be  a  county  town  of  any  importance 
which  does  not  possess  its  ladies'  club, 
as  much  as  a  matter  of  course  as  it 
has  its  county  buildings  or  its  post 
office.  It  is  curious  that  they  do  not 
already  exist,  if  only  on  the  ground  of 
convenience.  Who  does  not  know  the 
weariness  to  flesh  and  spirit  of  an 
hour  spent  crawling  along  in  a  local 
train,  or  a  ten-mile  drive  to  the  county 
town,  followed  by  a  day  passed  in 
shopping  at  indifferent  shops  and  an 
ill-conditioned  lunch,  of  a  bun  at  the 
pastry-cook's,  or  an  underdone  joint  at 
the  country  hotel?  Who,  I  say,  has  not 
suffered  these  things,  and  while  sitting 
shivering  in  the  airless  parlor  of  the 
inn  during  that  interminable  half-hour 
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after  the  carriage  is  ordered  and  before 
it  comes  round,  has  not  from  the  depth 
of  her  clubless  heart  envied  her  man- 
kind his  club,  from  which  he  emerges 
warm  and  happy,  primed  with  the  lo- 
cal gossip  and  the  news  of  the  day? 
For  these  ends  alone  I  wonder  that  la- 
dies' clubs  have  not  sprung  more  gen- 
erally into  existence. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  shopper's 
club  that  I  should  like  to  see.  That 
certainly;  but  only  as  leading  up  to  the 
other  class  of  club  which,  for  want  of  a 
shorter  generic  term,  I  will  call  the 
Social-Educational.'  It  is  these  that 
are  wanted,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  great  manufacturing  centers 
and  provincial  towns  of  England 
should  not— to  paraphrase  the  saying 
about  Lancashire — do  to-morrow  what 
London  does  to-day  and  each  town 
have  its  ladies'  club.  The  personnel 
and  the  occasion,  both  in  town  and 
country,  abound.  There  are  numbers 
of  girls  who,  until  they  leave  school,  are 
crammed  with  learning  and  ideas,  and 
who,  after  a  year  or  two  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  doing  nothing,  except  playing 
daughter  of  the  house,  begin  to  feel 
that  that  unenviable  occupation  leaves 
them  mentally  not  a  little  hungry. 
There  are  plenty  of  clergymen's  daugh- 
ters who  do  not  find  the  parish  and 
reading  to  Betty  Brown  and  Gaffer 
Green  an  eminently  intellectual  occu- 
pation. There  are  women  who,  having 
lived  all  their  girlhood  in  the  middle  of 
things,  marry  a  man  with  a  "place" 
at  which  he  will  insist  on  living, 
all  the  year  round,  and  who  feel 
that  even  a  husband— eked  out  by 
books  and  magazines— is  not  all-suflB- 
cient  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  what 
is  being  thought  and  done  in  the  out- 
side world;  mothers  oppressed  with  a 
horrid  sense  of  their  own  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  older  women  who,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  unite  them 
together,  have  not  the  force  to  struggle 


out  of  their  prosaic  daily  groove  and 
try  to  keep  pace  with  the  times;  to  all 
these  different  women  a  centre  of  inter- 
est, such  as  some  of  the  London  clubs 
are  to  their  members,  would  be  a  god- 
send. There  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  this  should  not  be. 

The  lectures  and  debates,  which  in 
London  take  place  in  the  evening,  could 
just  as  easily  be  held  in  the  afternoon, 
and  every  county  ought  to  be  as  com- 
petent as  the  metropolis  to  produce  its 
own  lecturers.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
not  Vanity,  Vulgarity,  and  Sentimen- 
tality be  spoken  of  with  authority  in 
towns  other  than  London,  and  although 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  second  Augustine 
Birrell  would  be  found  to  do  it,  yet  has 
not  genius  always  its  understudy? 
What  though  Sir  Walter  Besant  might 
not  be  willing  to  stand  permanently, 
at  the  beck  and  call  of,  say,  the  Cran- 
ford  Ladies'  Club,  to  speak  of  the  Pro- 
posal to  establish  a  School  for  English 
Literature;  what  though  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock might  not  be  ever  ready  to  fly  off 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  Proportional 
Representation;  though  an  Anthony 
Hope  or  a  Frederic  Harrison  might  not 
always  be  available;  though  Telegra- 
phy without  Wires,  and  the  Communi- 
cation of  the  Living  with  the  Dead 
might  not  always  secure  the  unique 
exposition  of  Mr.  Preece  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Myers  respectively;  yet  other*  would 
surely  be  found  to  do  adequate  justice 
to  these  subjects,  and  such  as  these, 
and  audiences  would  gather  readily  to 
applaud  their  efforts. 

Given  the  place,  given  the  opportuni- 
ty, giving  a  modicum  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  a  few  individuals,  it  really  is 
not  a  great  business  to  start  a  ladies' 
club  in  a  county  town.  A  sending— 
broadcast  but  circumspectly— through- 
out the  desired  area  of  a  flight  of  cir- 
culars setting  forth  the  general  idea 
and  notions  of  the  thing,  is  the  first 
step.    It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  the 
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scheme  does  or  does  not  meet  with 
general  approval;  though  I  would  warn 
intending  promoters  of  clubs  not  to  be 
too  easily  downcast  by  adverse  criti- 
cism or  by  wonderful  and  partial  mis- 
representations of  their  intentions. 
They  will  learn  strange  things.  I 
would  bid  them  beware,  for  example, 
of  using  the  word  "woman"  in  prefer- 
ence to  "lady"  in  their  circulars:  the 
chances  are,  if  they  do  so,  that  they 
will  be  met  with  a  chorus  of  vehement 
disapproval  from  the  genteel  recipi- 
ents. In  vain  will  they  protest  that  no 
man  would  ever  describe  his  club  as  a 
club  for  gentlemen;  circular  after  cir- 
cular will  be  returned  to  them  with 
the  word  "woman"  crossed  out  with 
fiercest  pen-stroke,  and  the  word  "la- 
dies" written  in  its  stead.  This  merely 
as  an  instance  of  the  strange  things! 

The  next   thing   wanted   is  a    small 
committee  of  two  or  three;   a  commit- 
tee content  to  work  on  common-sense 
lines,  content  to  profit  humbly  by  the 
experience  of  elder  clubs,  and  not  too 
keen  about  trying  experiments  on    its 
own  account.      With  it  should  rest  all 
power  to  fix  or  vary  subscriptions,  se- 
lect premises,  furnish  the  club,  draw 
up  rules,  engage  servants,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  find  a  capable  secretary.    On 
this    point   the   committee    should    be 
very  picksome  and  particular,  realizing 
what    a  good   position    they   have   to 
offer;  for  though  the  places  must  nec- 
essarily be  limited,  the  post   of   secre- 
tary   to  a  ladies'    club  is    one    of    the 
most   delightful   that   a  girl   who   has 
to  make  her  own  living  can  have.  This 
fresh  opening  should  be  another  incen- 
tive for  those  interested  in  the  sphere 
of   women's   work    to    encourage  the 
starting  of  clubs.    The  committee  can- 
not be  too   particular   in   its  selection, 
for  it  is  upon  the  secretary  that  much 
of  the  success  of  the  club  will  depend. 
It  is  essential  that  she  should  be  thor- 
oughly trained  in  business  habits,  and 
not  be  merely  a  failure  in  some  other 


branch  of  life.  Most  necessary  is  it 
that  the  club  should  stand  upon  a  firm 
financial  basis  of  its  own,  not  bolstered 
up  by  private  doles  and  secret  subsi- 
dies to  cover  awkward  deficits;  if  the 
secretary  has  no  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping, matters  are  apt  to  become 
complicated,  and  the  services  of  the 
auditor  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  cause 
more  of  pain  than  of  pleasure. 

These  are  two  rocks  ahead  which  in 
the  early  days  of  every  ladies'  club 
will  endanger  its  career,  and  between 
which  it  is  well  to  steer  a  careful 
course.  The  one  is  of  an  advanced 
character;  the  other  is— dare  we  say? 
—retrograde ;  at  any  rate  it  leans  to  the 
other  side  of  things,  when  the  nursery, 
and  not  the  club,  was  considered 
women's  proper  place.  Smoking  is  the 
first  difficulty.  Fierce  are  the  storms 
which,  at  preliminary  committee  meet- 
ings, rage  around  the  question  whether 
it  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed.  For 
better,  for  worse,  it  has  been  in  most 
cases  settled  in  the  affirmative.  But 
the  non-smoking  member  never  be- 
comes entirely  reconciled  to  the  deci- 
sion, and  will  continue  for  many  a  year 
to  say  unpleasant  things  about  the 
waste  of  a  good  room!  Seeing  that  in 
the  recent  balance  sheet  of  a  certain 
club  the  monthly  income  from  cigar- 
ettes amounted  to  the  sum  of  2d.,  there 
may  be  something  to  say  for  this  con- 
tention! 

More  difficult  to  deal  with  is  the 
other  problem— it  is  one  which  faces 
ladies'  clubs  and  ladies'  clubs  alone. 
I  think  I  am  not  making  a  state- 
ment untrue  or  libellous  when  I 
say  that  never  yet  has  the  committee 
of  the  Carlton  or  the  Turf  had  to 
solve  the  momentous  question  of 
whether  it  be  justifiable  for  any  mem- 
ber to  turn  the  club  drawing-room 
into  a  temporary  nursery  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  infant— albeit  that  infant 
Is  in  her  opinion  the  only  perfect  creat- 
ure on  the  face  of  the  earth!    In  vain 
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will  the  harassed  committee  fly  to 
their  harbor  of  refuge  and  advice— the 
rules  of  the  best  men's  clubs;  nothing 
exists  there  to  help  them;  not  even  the 
X)ossible  bye-law:  "Children  and  dogs 
to  be  left  with  parcels  and  umbrellas 
in  the  hall!"  Suggestions  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  instituting  crdches  in  con- 
nection with  clubs  have  been  advocat- 
ed; limitations  as  to  age  advised;  but 
it  has  been  found  that,  while  it  appears 
to  be  very  easy  for  each  individual 
member  to  define  the  age  at  which  her 
own  children  cease  to  be  a  nuisance, 
there  is  a  grave  discrepancy  in  her 
views  when  dealing  with  other  people's 
children.  As  far  as  I  can  gather, 
though  the  general  tendency  is  firmly 
and  sternly  to  exclude  the  nursery  ele- 
ment, and  to  placard  the  walls  with 
the  brutal  bye-law— "Children  are  not 
admitted!"— ladies'  clubs  in  toto  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion either  on  this  question  or  on  the 
moot  point  as  to  whether  men  should 
iDe  admitted  as  visitors.  In  most  of  the 
best  clubs,  men  and  women  as  guests 
are  allowed  impartially,  but  in  some 
cases  the  prejudice  and  opposition 
have  doubtless  been  strong,  and  in  cer- 
tain instances  rather  strange  compro- 
mises have  been  arrived  at.  In  one 
club,  which  shall  be  nameless,  there  is 
a  rule  which  runs  to  this  efCect:  "Any 
man  introduced  as  a  guest  must  be 
either  the  husband,  father,  son  or 
"brother  of  the  member  introducing 
him."  The  members  are  said  to  find 
It  necessary,  in  consequence  of  this 
rule,  occasionally  to  adopt  other  peo- 
ple's brothers  as  their  own;  but  for  the 
truth  of  such  evasions  of  a  rule,  ob- 
viously framed  by  a  careful  committee 
for  their  moral  welfare,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  vouch. 

Flippant  as  these  details  sound,  they 
have  a  very  real  bearing  on  the  spirit 
of  the  club,  and  bring  one  to  a  point 
which  no  committee  can  be  too  careful 
of.    I  mean,  as  to  the  making  of  bye- 


laws.  It  is  impossible  for  a  committee 
to  be  too  reticent  in  this  matter.  Far 
better  is  it  to  start  the  club  without 
any  bye-laws  at  all,  and  to  make  them 
as  the  occasion  arises.  They  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  very  often  quite  unnec- 
essary irritation.  It  seems  to  me  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  club  is  to  give  each  indi- 
vidual member  a  sense  of  absolute 
freedom,  not  to  let  her  be  conscious 
that  she  is  fettered  by  rule  and  regu- 
lation, and  yet  for  the  committee  al- 
ways to  keep  as  their  watchword  and 
aim  the  greatest  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  greatest  number.  It  is 
that  spirit  which  tends  to  make  a  de- 
lightful club,  and  it  is  a  spirit  which, 
emanating  from  the  committee,  would 
spread  quickly  among  the  members. 

Now  we  have  our  clubs,  we  want 
them  naturally  to  be  perfection,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
go  a  fair  way  to  attain  that  object.  We 
have  to  deal  with  a  new  movement. 
All  the  energy  of  youth  is  with  us;  we 
are  not  hampered  by  tiresome  prece- 
dent, and  wide  vistas  of  what  may  be 
stretch  out  before  us.  I  would  see  la- 
dies' clubs  in  every  town,  and  see 
them  made  that  which  1  know,  over 
and  above  their  aims  at  creating  com- 
fort, they  have  it  in  them  to  become— 
intellectual  centers  for  all  women, 
places  where  women  of  various  social 
grades  could  meet  on  equal  terms 
without  pose  and  without  effect,  away 
from  the  tyranny  of  petty  cliques  and 
dressmakers  and  social  customs;  places 
where  ideas  would  come  quick  and 
fresh,  where  new  notions  could  be 
aired,  and  personal  trivialities  give 
way  to,  or,  at  any  rate,  be  mixed  with, 
discussions  and  debates  on  all  manner 
of  themes  and  theories;  places  where 
the  routine  of  daily  existence  could  not 
stultify,  and  the  interest  and  the  joy 
of  life  and  thought  be  always  quick 
and  young  and  strong.  Certain  of 
the  London  clubs  already  mentioned 
have  set  an  excellent  example  in  this 
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respect,  and  though  I  speak  with- 
out the  slightest  authority  from  any 
one  of  them,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  let 
other  towns  and  centres  profit  by  their 
experience. 

"But,"  says  the  Supercilious  Man, 
"there  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  be- 
fore this  ideal  can  be  attained,  one 
difficulty  which  may  be  insuperable. 

"You  have  your  clubs,  you  have  your 
members,  you  have  all  the  accessories 
of  club  life,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
make  woman  qua  woman  a  clubbable 
animal?  She  is  not  clubbable,  She 
never  will  be  clubbable.  She  has  too 
strong  a  natural  aversion  and  distrust 
of  her  own  sex  en  masse.  Her  clubs  are 
clubs  only  in  name.  They  are  a  collec- 
tion, never  a  cohesion,  of  people.  Wo- 
man does  not  understand  the  spirit  of 
a  club.  She  has  proved  that  she  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  subsidized 
restaurant  to  which  only  a  privileged 
few  belong.  But  a  residential  restau- 
rant, however  delightful,  and  by  what- 
ever name  it  goes,  has  not  the  subtle 
essence  of  a  club.  She  has  shown,  in  a 
way  unknown  among  men,  that  she 
delights  in  some  centre  where  she  can 
find  mental  sustenance  and  improve 
her  mind;  but  a  continuation  school  is 
not  a  club  in  the  true  sense,  though 
she  may  so  describe  it.  So,  too,  though 
if  she  be  one  of  any  special  profession 
she  may  care  greatly  to  belong  to  a 
society  of  women  all  having  the  same 
interests  as  herself,  she  has  yet  to  dis- 
cover that  a  place  -^^here  shop  is  talked 
is  not  necessarily  a  club." 

What,  then,  is  a  club  in  the  real 
sense?  It  may  take  many  legal  lumi- 
naries to  settle  "What  is  a  place?"  but 
it  seems  as  though  even  they  would  be 
baffled  if  set  down  to  say  when  a  club 
really  is  a  club!  Negatively,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  define  it;  positively,  it  is  an- 
other matter.  "A  society  of  men  knit 
together  by  a  love  of  society,  not  a 
spirit  of  faction,  meeting  together  not 


to  censure  or  annoy  those  that  are  ab- 
sent, but  for  their  own  improvement 
or  the  good  of  others,  and  to  relax 
themselves  from  the  business  of  the 
day,  by  innocent  and  cheerful  conver- 
sation," is  Addison's  definition,  a  defi- 
nition more  respectable,  perhaps,  than 
attractive,  and  rather  suggestive  of  a 
village  mothers'  meeting!  What  is  the 
vague  intangible  something  that  makes 
man  a  clubbable  animal  and  woman 
not?  The  Supercilious  One  finds  it 
hard  to  say,  though  he  is  quite  right  in 
his  contention,  and  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  one  weak  spot  in  the  relation 
of  women  to  clubs.  May  it  not  be  that, 
whereas  friendship  among  women  is 
more  usual  and  counts  for  more  in  their 
lives  than  it  does  among  men,  the  sense 
of  comradeship,  should  they  chance  to 
be  thrown  together,  which  men  show 
one  towards  the  other,  which  they  have 
learnt  at  public  schools  and  at  college, 
is  a  sense  lacking,  or,  at  any  rate,  very 
undeveloped  among  women?  Its  ab- 
sence has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  difficulty  found  in 
getting  women  to  co-operate  and  com- 
bine together;  and  the  lack  of  it  is 
probably  the  reason  why  women's 
clubs,  however  perfect  their  outward 
form,  give  sometimes  the  impression  of 
empty  shells. 

Women  do  not,  I  think,  feel  that  the 
fact  of  belonging  to  the  same  club  con- 
stitutes any  bond  of  union  whatsoever 
between  them;  to  be  members  of  a  club 
gives  no  sense  of  good  fellowship; 
there  is  no  vague,  intangible  feeling  of 
communion  among  them,  as  all  being 
members  of  one  body;  not  only  do  they 
seldom  speak  to  each  other  when  they 
meet  in  the  club,  but  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  be  acquaintances  elsewhere, 
they  ignore  one  another  as  frigidly  as 
if  they  were  in  a  first-class  railway  car- 
riage. A  woman  uses  her  club  to  eat 
in,  or  to  learn  at,  or  to  entertain  her 
personal  friends;  she  does  not  yet  look 
upon  going  to  it  as  a  means  of  passing 
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the  time  in  a  place  which  is  congenial 
to  her  among  people  who  are  her  very- 
good  comrades  while  she  is  thrown 
with  them. 

Women's  social  attitude  to  each  oth- 
er in  the  majority  of  clubs  is  not  such 
as  to  make  club  life  attractive,  or  to 
give  a  spirit  of  unity  to  the  club. 
Though  it  is  a  confession  of  weakness 
to  say  so,  it  would  almost  seem  as 
though,  in  truth,  they  were  very  defi- 
cient in  the  one  sense  which  vivifies  and 
makes  a  club  a  vital  thing.  But  it  is 
just  this  lacking  sense  that  we  look  to 
clubs  to  evolve  and  bring  out  in  us;  and 
though  we  may  seem  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end  of  things  by  starting 
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clubs  without  it,  as  we  have  done,  we 
had  no  alternative.  We  may,  at  th^^ 
present  moment,  seem  in  the  curious 
position  of  possessing  all  the  accesso- 
ries of  club  life  without  the  clubbable 
spirit  to  animate  us;  but  we  are  in  a 
state  of  transition  in  this  respect,  we 
are  awaking  to  a  new  order  of  things; 
and  how,  in  these  days,  when  the  air 
is  full  of  Trade  Unions,  of  co-opera- 
tion and  of  combination  in  every  form, 
can  we  fail  to  evolve  eventually  into 
that  mysterious  unclassified  creature  of 
men's  imaginings:— the  clubbable  ani- 
mal? And  in  those  days  which  are  not 
far  distant,  the  Supercilious  and  the 
Scoffer  will  sit  side  by  side  in  silence! 
Eva  Anstruther. 


ILLUSTRATED   JOURNALISM : 


ITS  PAST  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 


The  century  will  close  in  a  year  or 
two,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  be  made 
weary  by  the  various  contrasts  be- 
tween its  beginning  and  its  end.  The 
abundance  of  pictures  illustrative  of 
news  that  marks  the  termination  of 
the  century,  as  compared  with  their 
paucity  at  its  commencement,  will  as- 
suredly not  be  lost  sight  of.  Pictorial 
journalism,  indeed,  has  this  in  common 
with  many  inventions,  that  in  its  his- 
tory ten  years  is  a  lifetime,  and  to 
write  in  detail  the  story  of  the  last 
decade  would  be  to  make  a  book. 

When  the  present  writer  entered  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  nine  years  ago,  there 
were  but  five  weekly  journals,  exclu- 
sive of  the  fashion  papers,  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  news— the  Illustra- 
ted, the  Graphic,  the  Penny  Illustrated 
Paper,  the  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Budget.  Al- 
though the  Pall  Mall  Budget  is  now 


dead,  there  are  at  this  moment  in  Lon- 
don no  less  than  thirteen  illustrated 
journals  competing  week  by  week  for 
the  favor  of  the  public.  The  facts  may 
be  tabulated  thus: 

1890. 

The  Illustrated  London  News. 

The  Graphic. 

The  Pall  Mall  Budget. 

The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

The  Penny  Illustrated  Paper. 

1899. 

The  Illustrated  London  News. 

The  Graphic. 

The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

The  Penny  Illustrated  Paper. 

Black  and  White. 

The  Sketch. 

The  Westminster  Budget. 

The  St.  James'  Budget. 

St.  Paul's. 

Country  Life  Illustrated. 

Army  and  Navy  Illustrated. 

Lords  and  Commons. 

The  West-End. 
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Many  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  result.  Not  only  has  there  been  a 
remarkable  cheapening  of  all  the  ma- 
terials of  production,  but  there  has 
been  an  increased  appetite  for  the  pur- 
chase of  newspapers,  and  an  increased 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  commercial 
classes  in  the  newspaper  as  a  medium 
for  advertisements.  The  extraordinary 
profits  that  have  been  revealed  to  the 
world  by  tjie  flotation  of  companies 
of  the  newspapers  belonging  to  Sir 
George  Newnes,  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth,  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  have  tempted,  and  will  continue 
to  tempt,  many  speculators,  although 
a  record  of  the  money  lost  upon  news- 
papers that  have  failed  would  also 
prove  a  startling  revelation.  It  may, 
however,  be  admitted  that  these  losses 
have  arisen  where  capitalists  have 
been  misled  into  supposing  that  news- 
papers are  founded  by  money  alone, 
and  not  by  a  particular  order  of  intel- 
ligence as  well.  £20,000  has  been 
known,  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
manager  and  editor,  to  melt  in  a  few 
months,  while  £500,  under  the  control 
of  a  man  of  capacity,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  magnificent  fortune. 
I  can  recall  one  case  of  a  still  young 
man,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  one 
weekly  newspaper  and  three  monthly 
magazines,  having  started  one  of  these 
publications  with  only  £100,  and  built 
up  his  fortune  from  this  modest  begin- 
ning. The  life  stories  of  Sir  George 
Newnes,  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Pearson,  again,  are  abso- 
lute fairy-tales  of  success  from  small 
beginnings.  They  denote  the  skill 
with  which  the  possessor  of  a  certain 
journalistic  faculty  may  achieve  suc- 
cess by  adapting  himself  to  the  taste 
of  a  particular  reading  poiblic. 

All  this  is  scarcely  concerned  with 
the  past  of  illustrated  journalism,  al- 
though the  sequel  will  prove  that  it  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  future. 


Illustrated  journalism  had  a  more  re- 
mote past  than  is  usually  assumed  by 
those  who  have  not  read  Mr.  Mason 
Jackson's  entertaining  book,  "The 
Pictorial  Press."  There  we  are  able 
to  trace  the  zest  for  pictures,  illustrat- 
ing topics  of  the  day  through  countless 
broadsheets,  broadsides,  and  even 
newspapers.  One  broadside  of  1587 
illustrated  the  "valiant  exploits"  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  another  a  great 
flood  in  Monmouthshire  in  1607,  and 
yet  another  a  great  storm  of  1613. 
These  pictures  belong  to  the  quaint, 
eccentric  art  cultivated  to-day  in  the 
more  up-to-date  toy-books.  A  famous 
murder  case  of  1613  was  illustrated  in 
a  broadside,  as  was  another  tragedy 
of  three  years  later.  A  tract  in  the 
British  Museum,  dated  1627,  is  illus- 
trated with  a  sketch  of  the  knife  in- 
tended for  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham— a  prior  attempt, 
or  supposed  attempt,  to  that  of  Felton. 
The  Swedish  Intelligencer,  published 
in  London  in  1632,  not  only  gave  co- 
pious accounts  of  the  doings  of  the 
Protestant  hero,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
but  also  illustrated  these  accounts  with 
his  portrait,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg,  and  a  plan  show- 
ing how  the  King  of  Sweden  and  his 
army  crossed  the  river  Lech.  The 
Weekly  News,  begun  in  1622,  gave  one 
engraving  sixteen  years  later,  that  of  a 
volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  France 
—the  first  topical  illustration  in  a  news- 
paper. The  execution  of  Strafford  in 
1641  was  illustrated  in  pamphlets,  as 
was  also  an  assault  on  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace a  year  later.  The  first  journal  to 
give  illustrations  with  any  frequency 
was  the  Mercurius  Civicus,  which 
came  out  during  the  Civil  War  with 
portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen, 
Cromwell  and  his  officers,  and  Prince 
Rupert.  More  elaborate  pictures  deal- 
ing with  the  war  were,  however,  left 
to  the  pamphlets  of  the  time.  The 
Frost  Fair  on  the  Thames,  in  1683,  was 
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made  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
broadside,  and  so  also  was  the  funeral 
of  Queen  Mary  II.  In  1695. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  the  art 
of  illustrating  actualities  grew  apace. 
Caricatures  abounded,  now  of  the  Jac- 
obites, now  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
or  similar  excitements.  The  Daily  Post 
of  1740  afforded  an  example  of  a  daily 
paper  attempting  to  illustrate  a  cur- 
rent event.  On  March  29  of  that  year 
it  published  a  detailed  diagram  of  Ad- 
miral Vernon's  attack  on  Porto  Bello. 
The  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  1765  pre- 
sented its  readers  with  an  illustration 
of  a  strange  wild  animal  that  had  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  France,  but 
this  illustration  was  obviously  imagi- 
nary. The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
1751  gave  a  portrait  of  Edward  Bright, 
a  fat  man  weighing  42^^  stone.  In  the 
Town  and  County  Magazine  for  1773 
there  were  portraits  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  many  a  famous  scandal,  as, 
for  example,  of  Byron's  father  and  the 
Countess  of  Carmarthen,  of  a  certain 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  "the 
celebrated  Miss  P m."  In  the  Thes- 
pian Magazine  for  1793  I  find  an  illus- 
tration of  the  new  theater  at  Birming- 
ham. Then  there  were  the  English 
Magazine,  the  Macaroni  Magazine,  the 
Monstrous  Magazine,  and  the  Political 
Magazine— all  containing  illustrations 
on  copper  more  or  less  topical,  although 
closing  the  eighteenth  century  with  but 
little  premonition  of  what  the  nine- 
teenth was  to  bring  forth  in  the  matter 
of  news  illustration. 

The  first  hero  of  illustrated  journal- 
ism, whose  name  must  always  be 
coupled  with  that  of  Herbert  Ingram 
as  a  founder  of  the  pictorial  press,  was 
William  Clement,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Observer,  the  oldest  of  existing  weekly 
newspapers,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  published  in  1791.  Clement  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  to  face  the  illus- 
tration of  news  not  systematically,  but 
only  when   a   crisis   in   public   affairs 


called  for  it.  Even  now,  when  illus- 
trated newspapers  are  so  numerous, 
it  is  that  preparedness  for  a  crisis 
which  must  always  differentiate  the 
capably  from  the  incapably  conducted 
journal.  The  Observer,  for  example, 
published  a  picture  of  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  when  it  was  selected  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte after  Waterloo.  In  1818  a  cer- 
tain Abraham  Thornton,  who  was  tried 
for  murder,  appealed  to  the  wager  of 
battle,  which,  after  long  arguments 
before  the  Judges,  was  proved  to  be 
still  in  accordance  with  statute  law. 
Thornton's  portrait  apeared  in  the  Ob- 
server. Clement  owned  for  a  time 
Bell's  Life  and  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
All  his  journals  contained  occasional 
topical  illustrations,  but  the  Observer 
took  the  lead.  Its  illustration  of  the 
house  where  the  Cato  Street  conspira- 
tors met  in  1820  is  really  sufficiently 
elaborate  for  a  journal  of  to-day,  and 
in  1820  it  gave  its  readers  "A  Faithful 
Reproduction  of  the  Interior  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  prepared  for  the 
Trial  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Caroline."  In  1821  it  published 
an  interior  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  members  in  their  places.  The 
Observer  of  July  22,  1821— the  Corona- 
tion number— contained  four  engrav- 
ings, not  one  of  which  exceeded  a 
half-page  of  the  present  Illustrated 
London  News.  The  price  of  the  num- 
ber was  fourteenpence.  Of  this  George 
IV.  Coronation  number  of  the  Observer 
Mr.  Clement  sold  60,000  copies,  but 
even  that  was  nothing  to  the  popular- 
ity that  the  Observer  secured  by  its  il- 
lustrations of  the  once  famous  murder 
of  Mr.  Weare,  and  the  trial  of  the  mur- 
derer Thurtell;  while  the  Corder  mur- 
der in  1828  attracted  yet  more  atten- 
tion. In  1831  the  Observer  illustrated 
the  coronation  of  William  IV.,  and  in 
1837  his  funeral.  The  same  journal 
published  a  double  number  on  the  cor- 
onation of  Queen  Victoria.    Its  last  il- 
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lustration,  in  1847,  treated  of  the  in- 
stallation of  Prince  Albert  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Meanwhile  the  illustrations  in  the 
Times  and  the  Weekly  Chronicle  de- 
serve a  moment's  notice  in  this  brief 
summary.  The  Times  more  than  once 
broke  out  into  illustrations  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  predict  that  it  will  do  so 
again  in  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In 
1806  it  gave  an  interesting  illustration 
of  Nelson's  funeral  car,  and  in  1817  it 
published  a  large  woodcut  of  Kobert 
Owen's  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing villages.  The  Weekly  Chronicle, 
first  published  in  1836,  started  with 
the  idea  of  illustrating  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  its  issues  containing  the  de- 
tails of  the  Greenacre  murder,  in  1837, 
had  an  enormous  sale.  Mr.  Mason 
Jackson,  in  his  "Pictorial  Press,"  gives 
a  list  of  the  pictures  that  appeared 
from  week  to  week  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  excitement.  It  is  said  that 
the  Weekly  Chronicle  sold  130,000 
copies  of  each  successive  issue  while 
this  murder  was  agitating  the  public. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  il- 
lustrated journalism  has  an  indefinite- 
ly far-away  ancestry,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  topical  pictures  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  illustrated 
journal.  It  would,  indeed,  take  much 
space  to  enumerate  all  the  other  jour- 
nals—the Sunday  Times  one  of  them 
that  is  still  in  existence— that  illustrat- 
ed news  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  The  illustration  of  news  by 
the  journals  in  question  was,  however, 
of  a  spasmodic  character.  An  illustra- 
tion was,  as  it  were,  an  accident,  a 
profitable  accident  sometimes,  some- 
times a  costly  and  unproductive  one, 
in  the  career  of  the  paper.  The  Illus- 
trated London  News  was  the  first  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  illustrate  news, 
subordinating  in  a  manner  its  letter- 
press to  its  pictures. 


This      remarkable      venture,     which 
opened  on  May  14,  1842,  owed  its   ori- 
gin to  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram.     The  his- 
tory of  journalism  has  suffered  a  loss 
in  that  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man  has  never  been  written.^    A  chap- 
ter of  Charles  Mackay's  "Forty  Years' 
Recollections"  and  a  chapter  of  Henry 
Vizetelly's      "Glance    Back     Through 
Seventy  Years"  make  up  well-nigh  all 
the  information  that  we  have  in  print 
at  first  hand  of  his  striking  personali- 
ty, although   many    men    still    living 
knew  him   well.    Of   the   accounts   by 
Mackay  and  Vizetelly,  that  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  accepted  as  the   more   ac- 
curate.   Mackay  describes  Herbert  In- 
gram as  a  man  of  external  bluntness, 
but  of  good  heart,  "the  soul  of  honor 
in  monetary  transactions."     The  child 
of  poor  parents,  he  was  born  in  Boston,, 
Lincolnshire— which  town  he  came  af- 
terwards to  represent  in  Parliament— 
and    it  was    as    a  Nottingham    news- 
agent, when  selling  the  Observer,  the 
Weekly  Chronicle,  and  the  other  jour- 
nals to  which  I  have  referred,  that  he 
first  learned  the  efficacy  of  pictures  as 
a  means  of  accelerating  sale.    He  must 
have  had  a  peculiar  genius  for  "know- 
ing  a   man."    No   combination  of   art 
and    literary   talent  could   have  been 
more    imposing   than    that   which   he 
brought   together.    Sir    John    Gilbert, 
Birket      Foster,      Ebenezer    Landells, 
George  Thomas,  George  Dodgson,  Sam- 
uel Read,  and  John  Leech  were  on  the 
stafe  of  artists  well-nigh  from  the  first, 
and  the  writers  included  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,    Mark  Lemon,    Horace   Mayhew, 
Howard  Staunton,    Albert  Smith,    and 
Shirley  Brooks.  Mark  Lemon  combined 
with  his  duties  as  editor  of  Punch  the 
position  of  Herbert    Ingram's    private 
secretary,  and  at   one  of   the  elections 
at    Boston,     Lemon,     Jerrold,     Albert 
Smith,  and  Shirley    Brooks    appeared 
on  the   hustings    in    support  of  their 

1  His   multifarious   papers    and    correspondence 
are  believed  to  have  been  destroyed. 
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friend.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the 
founder  of  the  Illustrated  was,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  considerably  fleeced  by 
his  talented  and  doubtless  somewhat 
Bohemian  associates.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  Herbert  In- 
gram gathered  a  fund  of  helpful  ideas 
not  only  socially,  but  in  his  journalis- 
tic enterprise,  from  this  companionship 
with  artists  and  men  of  letters,  whose 
brilliant  work  is  still  remembered,  and 
has  still  about  it,  indeed,  some  flavor 
of  the  romantic  period  which  produced 
their  king— Charles  Dickens. 
An  enlivening  controversy  has  sprung 
up  over  the  suggestion  of  Henry  Vize- 
telly  that  Ingram  was  at  first  disposed 
to  make  his  new  journal  merely  a  rec- 
ord of  crime,  inspired  thereto  by  the 
success  of  journals  dealing  with  the 
Thurtell  and  Greenacre  murders.  This 
view  has  the  support  of  an  old  friend 
of  Ingram's  residing  at  Nottingham, 
who  declared  that  as  a  Nottingham 
news  agent  Ingram  had  himself  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  broadsheet  of  the 
Greenacre  murder.  In  an  article  on 
the  story  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  which  I  contributed  to  the  Ju- 
bilee number  (May  14,  1892,)  of  that 
journal,  I  accepted  Henry  Vizetelly's 
statement,  and  it  is  accepted  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  Herbert  In- 
gram in  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  Herbert  Ingram's  wid- 
ow, however,  vehemently  protested 
against  the  suggestion,  and  her  view 
is  endorsed  by  Dr.  Jabez  Hogg— an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Ingram's,  still,  happily, 
living— and  by  others.  I  am  satisfied 
now  that  Mr.  Vizetelly's  memory  failed 
him  in  looking  back  for  fifty  years,  and 
that,  although  the  question  of  illustrat- 
ing crime  was  doubtless  discussed, 
there,  pretty  well,  the  matter  ended. 
I  no  longer    believe    that  Mr.   Ingram 

2  Two  journals,  Indeed,  are  proud  of  their 
pictorial  assistance  to  the  detection  of  crime. 
When  Lefroy,  who  committed  a  murder  in  a 
railway  carriage,  was  in  hiding,  his  whereabouts 
was  made  known  by  his  landlady  having  seen 


eveii  published  a  pamphlet  concerning 
the  Greenacre  murder  at  all.  No  trace 
of  one,  at  any  rate,  has  been  discov- 
ered. That  murders  were  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  new  paper  may  be 
readily  assumed— a  murderer  or  two  is 
illustrated  in  the  first  volume.  Even 
to-day  murders,  if  not  of  too  vulgar  an 
order,  are  not  ignored.^ 

But  it  may  be  stated  now  with  cer- 
tainty that  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  with- 
out necessarily  having  any  extravagant 
ideals,  did  from  the  first  desire  to  pro- 
duce a  high-class  illustrated  paper— 
and  he  succeeded.  His  monument  is 
not  alone  that  he  founded  the  Illustrat- 
ed London  News,  and  that  he  assisted 
in  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  tax  and 
the  paper  duty— it  is  that  he  founded 
the  illustrated  paper,  now  of  so  world- 
wide a  popularity.  L' Illustration  of 
Paris  and  the  Illustrlrte  Zeitung  of 
Leipzig  appeared  the  year  following 
that  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  for  me 
within  the  limits  at  my  disposal  to 
trace  year  by  year  the  development  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  or  to 
record  the  rise  of  rival  journals.  In 
any  case  there  has  been  but  one  rival 
to  the  Illustrated  that  needs  to  be  tak- 
en into  account,  for  Black  and  White 
is  at  present  too  young  a  journal,  and 
in  too  tentative  a  stage,  for  us  to  be 
quite  sure  of  its  future.  It  stands,  as 
it  were,  midway  between  what  I  call 
the  illustrated  newspapers  and  the 
photographic  journals.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article  I  gave  a  list 
of  thirteen  illustrated  papers  at  present 
existing  in  England,  but  of  these  only 
two,  or  at  most  three,  are  seriously  de- 
voted to  illustrating  news.  The  others, 
of  which  the  Sketch  is  a  type,  are  re- 
stricted in  their  presentation  of  news 
by  the  limitations  of  the  camera.      To 

his  portrait  In  the  Daily  Telegraph.  When 
Jabez  Balfour,  of  the  Liberator  frauds,  was  in 
the  Argentine,  his  identity  was  revealed 
through  his  portrait  in  the  Penny  Illustrated 
Paper. 
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such  journals  there"  may  come  success 
or  failure,  as  there  may  be  "ideas"  in 
the  editorial  department  or  lack  of 
"ideas,"  capacity  in  the  business  de- 
partment or  lack  of  capacity.  But  in  a 
higher  sense  I  am  disinclined  to  call 
them  illustrated  newspapers.  So  large 
a  part  of  life,  and  particularly  of  pub- 
lic life,  cannot  be  depicted  by  the  cam- 
era. It  has,  it  is  true,  been  seen  in  the 
battlefield,  and  now  and  again  in  the 
church;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  will  always  be  a  place  for 
the  artist  in  illustrated  journalism,  for 
the  war-artist  who  makes  rough 
sketches  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  for  the 
elaborate  black-and-white  draughts- 
man who  works  at  home.  Not  only  on 
the  battlefield  is  the  artist  indispensa- 
ble, but  the  royal  wedding,  the  royal 
christening,  the  public  funeral  in  the 
Abbey,  and  a  thousand  other  functions 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  public,  belong 
to  him  alone. 

Now,  in  my  personal  judgment, 
the  Illustrated  London  News  and  the 
Graphic  are  the  only  two  journals  that 
adequately  recognize  this  at  present. 
The  Illustrated  London  News  has  had 
at  one  moment  its  Mr.  Melton  Prior  in 
South  Africa,  its  Mr.  Seppings  Wright 
in  China,  and  a  third  artist  sketching 
in  another  distant  part  of  the  globe. 
And  side  by  side  with  this  expenditure 
it  has  had  to  face  an  equally  great  ex- 
penditure for  artists  at  home,  some  of 
them  men  taking  the  highest  rank  in 
the  academy  as  painters,  and  in  other 
cases  well  in  the  running  for  the  hon- 
ors of  the  Academy  when  that  body 
throws  open  its  ranks  to  black-and- 
white  artists,  as  Lord  Leighton  advo- 
cated. The  public  would  be  startled, 
indeed,  were  they  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous sums  spent  by  the  Illustrated 
London  News  and  the  Graphic  on  gen- 
uinely artistic  illustration.  They  would 
then  more  clearly  recognize  the  great 
gulf  which  separates  the  mere  photo- 
graphic journal  from    the    journal  of 
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the  order  to  which  the  Graphic  and  the 
Illustrated  London  News  belong. 

I  have  said  something  of  the  rise  of 
the  Illustrated;  the  rise  of  the*  Graphic 
was  less  romantic.  It  was  founded  by 
Mr.  William  Thomas  in  December. 
1869.  Mr.  Thomas'  name  often  oc- 
curs in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  along  with  Lin- 
ton and  others,  as  one  of  the  most  ar- 
tistic of  wood-engravers;  in  fact,  his 
association  with  the  Illustrated  London 
News  continued  almost  to  the  time  of 
the  starting  of  the  Graphic.  At  that 
date  Mrs.  Herbert  Ingram,  the  widow 
of  the  founder  of  the  Illustrated, 
reigned  over  the  destinies  of  the  only 
pictorial  journal;  its  manager  was  a 
Mr.  Parry.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Illustrated  was 
Mr.  George  Thomas,  who  was  a  most 
capable  artist  of  naval  and  military 
scenes.  His  death,  in  1868,  left  a  blank 
in  the  ranks  of  the  black-and-white  ar- 
tists of  that  period.  His  brother  pro- 
posed to  issue  some  memorials  of  his 
life,  but  upon  Mr.  William  Thomas  ap- 
plying to  Mr.  Parry  for  permission  to 
use  certain  illustrations  from  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  he  was  refused. 
It  was  only  natural  that  this  should 
have  rankled  in  Mr.  Thomas'  mind, 
and  that  he  should  have  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  establishing  a  ri- 
valry journal  to  the  Illustrated— a  rival- 
ry which  has  long  since  passed  into  the 
regions  of  absolute  friendliness,  and  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  respec- 
tive proprietors  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  both  journals  in  friendly  com- 
petition. The  artistic  talent  in  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  Graphic  is  very  im- 
pressive; but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
only  time  which  gives  a  certain  sanc- 
tity to  the  names  of  many  of  the  men 
who  served  the  illustrated  papers  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  two 
great  illustrated  papers  of  to-day  have 
brilliant  men  associated  with  them 
still.    Mr.  Caton  Woodville  and  Mr.  W. 
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B.  WoUen  have  depicted  scenes  on  the 
battlefield  for  the  Illustrated,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Dadd  and  Mr.  John  Charlton 
for  the  Graphic.  Mr.  Herbert  Railton, 
Mr.  Holland  Tringham,  M.  A.  Fores- 
tier,  M.  Georges  Montbard,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Wilson,  Mr.  Samuel  Begg— these 
are  but  a  few  names  taken  at  random 
from  the  list  of  regular  contributors  to 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  while 
the  Graphic  takes  pride  in  such  brill- 
iant artists  as  Mr.  William  Small,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Paget,  Mr.  W.  Hatherell,  and 
M.  Paul  Renouard. 

As  an  example  of  the  potency  of  the 
artist  as  against  the  photographer,  I 
recall  an  instance  in  the  career  of  Mr. 
William  Simpson,  who,  with  Mr.  Fred 
Villiers,  Mr.  Sydney  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Melton  Prior,  takes  rank  as  one  of  the 
four  great  newspaper  war-artists.  Mr. 
Simpson  was  sent  down  to  Sandring- 
ham  at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence. While  illustrious  brother  artists 
were  knocking  fruitlessly  at  the  door 
for  entrance,  Mr.  Simpson,  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  met  him  in  India  and  at  many  an 
important  State  function,  was  admit- 
ted, and  was  permitted  to  sketch  the 
late  Duke  in  the  Chamber  of  Death.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  illustration  represented 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Illustrated  London 
News.    The  number  sold  in  thousands. 

Death,  even  during  the  past  year  or 
so,  has  made  sad  gaps  in  the  ranks  of 
illustrating  journalists  by  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Charles  Green  and  Mr.  John 
Giilich  from  the  Graphic,  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Overend  from  the  rival  journal;  but 
young  men  are  constantly  coming  for- 
ward, among  the  latest  arrivals  being 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Reginald 
Cleaver,  is  associated  with  the  Graph- 
ic, while  his  brother  Ralph  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  News.  I  purposely  say 
nothing  here  concerning  the  story  of 
Punch,  founded   in  1841,    and   of    the 


vast  army  of  humorous  artists,  some 
of  them  of  extreme  brilliancy— Mr. 
Phil  May,  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  Mr. 
Raven  Hill,  and  so  on— who  have 
adorned  the  new  era  of  illustration.  I 
am  treating  here  solely  of  illustrated 
journalism  in  its  literal  sense — as  it 
applies  to  the  actual  presentation  of 
current  news. 

Both  of  the  two  great  journals  have 
their  art  and  literary  departments- 
each  under  separate  control.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graphic  Company,  is  his  own  Art  Di- 
rector, and  the  same  post  is  occupied 
at  the  Illustrated  London  News  by  Sir 
William  Ingram,  Chairman  of  the  Il- 
lustrated London  News  and  Sketch 
Company,  jointly  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Ingram.  With  the  photogra- 
phic journals  one  editor  is  an  absolute 
condition  of  success,  so  essential  is  it 
that  the  photograph  and  its  accom- 
panying letterpress  should  be  inter- 
woven under  the  direction  of  a  single 
mind.  When  there  are  a  number  of 
drawings,  however,  produced  at  a  rapid 
rate,  it  has  so  far  been  held  essential 
that  some  one  with  a  strong  artistic 
faculty  should  be  constantly  on  the 
watch,  as  a  protection  against  the  care- 
lessness or  forgetfulness  of  the  artist,, 
and  it  may  be  to  suggest  alterations, 
in  his  drawings.  Mr.  Mason  Jackson,, 
who  won  golden  opinions  from  the  ar- 
tists and  engravers  during  the  years, 
that  he  conducted  the  art  department 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  was. 
an  ideal  man  for  this  position.  He  had 
himself  in  his  younger  days  been  a 
practical  engraver,  among  his  achieve- 
ments being  the  famous  cover  of  the 
parts  of  "Pickwick."  He  was  at  that 
time  apprenticed  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
John  Jackson,  the  author  with  Andrew 
Chatto  of  a  well-known  work  on  wood- 
engraving.  The  apprentice  never  put 
his  name  to  his  work.  His  master 
signed  it;  and  so  we  have  "J.  Jackson,**^ 
instead  of  "M.  Jackson,"  on  the  cover 
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of  "Pickwick."  Mr.  William  Thomas 
has  gone,  as  we  have  seen,  through 
similar  experiences.  He  is  an  artist 
to  his  finger-tips,  and  if  a  student  of 
that  art-journalism  where  Mr.  Thomas 
is  an  acknowledged  and  universally- 
honored  master  might  venture  to  crit- 
icise, it  would  be  to  express  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  often  sacrificed  a 
merely  vulgar  popularity  in  pictorial 
art  to  a  genuine  devotion  to  artistic 
merit,  regardless  of  mercenary  consid- 
erations. 

A  circumstance  that  must  rapidly 
break  down  the  old  barrier  between 
the  art  and  literary  department  of  an 
illustrated  newspaper  is  the  death  of 
wood-engraving  in  journalism.  The 
great  changes  that  have  come  over  il- 
lustrated journalism  are  the  arrival  of 
the  photograph,  and  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  processes  for  wood-engrav- 
ing. The  place  now  taken  by  the  pho- 
tograph, some  half-dozen  journals  be- 
ing entirely  run  by  it,  I  have  already 
hinted  at.  An  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  a  few  of  the  journals  of  more  am- 
bitious character  gives  interesting  re- 
sults. I  have  taken  one  week  in  March 
of  this  year: 


Photo-  DraW' 

graphs,  ings. 

TIhe  Illustrated  Tjondon  News.  .28  19 

Thfe    Graphic 17  29 

Black   and   White 60  13 

Hkrper's  Weekly  (New  York).  .35  8 

Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York)... 44  3 

L'niTistrazione  Italiana  (Rome).. 6  9 

Ueber  Dand  nnd  Meer  (Stuttgart)  5  8 

Illustrirte  Zeitung  (Leipzig) ....   8  14 

L'llluistration  (Paris) 10  12 


The  same  week's  issue  of  the  Sketch 
contained  eighty-five  photographs  and 
four  drawings,  three  of  these  last  being 
fashion-plates.  The  corresponding  pa- 
pers of  twelve  years  ago  had  only  two 
or  three  photographs  apiece. 

Even  more  remarkable  has  been  the 
revolution  as  to  wood-engraving.  It 
seems  only  the  other  day  that  engrav- 
ing reigned  without  a  rival  In  the  of- 
fices of  the  illustrated  papers.    To-day 


it  is  all  but  extinguished  in  the  jour- 
nalism of  this  country,  although  there 
is  plenty  of  it  in  the  illustrated  papers 
of  the  Continent.  The  process  engrav- 
ing is,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  state,  of  two  kinds.  Line-drawings 
are  produced  by  line-process  engraving, 
and  wash  drawings  and  photographs 
by  what  is  called  half-tone  process. 
The  first  line-process  block,  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  William  Thomas,  ap- 
peared in  the  "Graphic"  on  September 
13,  1879,  and  the  first  half-tone  process 
block  on  September  6,  1884.  These 
changes  crept  into  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  a  year  or  so  earlier. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  my  space 
to  treat  at  length  of  the  invention  of 
the  various  processes  of  automatic  en- 
graving, as  they  are  best  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  hand  engraving. 
The  line  work  was  the  invention  of  M. 
Gillott,  of  Paris,  who,  in  1856,  submit- 
ted his  new  process,  which  he  then 
styled  "Gravure  Panticonographique," 
to  the  Soci§t6  d' Encouragement  pour 
rindustrie  Nationale.  The  work  after- 
wards obtained  the  title  of  "Gillotage,'* 
and  the  name  "Gilloteurs"  was  applied 
to  the  people  who  worked  at  the  proc 
ess.  M.  Gillot  and  his  son  were  en- 
gaged for  many  years  upon  their  proc- 
ess, and  other  hands  have  assisted  at 
certain  modifications,  but  substantially 
it  may  be  counted  as  Gillot's  invention. 
One  of  his  apprentices  is  even  now  in 
the  employment  of  the  leading  firm  en- 
gaged in  line-process  work  in  this  coun- 
try—Carl Hentschel  &  Co.  Mr.  Hent- 
schel  informs  me  that  the  first  line 
work,  as  far  as  existing  newspapers 
of  importance  are  concerned,  appeared 
in  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dra- 
matic News.  The  first  half-tone  blocks, 
apart  from  books  and  magazines,  ap- 
peared in  the  Lady's  Pictorial.  They 
were  made  by  Meissenbach,  who 
brought  his  process  from  Munich. 
Half-tone  blocks  were  often  called 
Meissenbach  blocks,  even  up  to  a  quite 
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recent  date,  that  firm  being  for  many 
years  tlie  principal  manufacturer  of 
them  in  this  country. 

How  momentous  these  changes  from 
wood  to  zinc  and  copper  were,  was 
not,  perhaps,  entirely  recognized  at  the 
time,  nor  the  extraordinary  shifting  of 
a  very  sliilled  labor  that  they  implied. 
The  Illustrated  London  News  of  fif- 
teen years  ago  was  a  paper  of  twenty- 
four  pages,  whereas  it  now  consists  of 
at  least  forty  pages.  Now,  as  the 
drawings  come  into  the  office  they  are 
sent  out  again  to  be  processed,  and, 
without  any  other  manipulation  than 
the  interposition  of  a  specially  pre- 
pared scr^n  and  the  use  of  typog- 
raphy, they  are  returned,  always  ab- 
solutely unsoiled,  to  the  office  of  the 
paper,  and  with  them  solid  blocks  with 
a  zinc  or  copper  reproduction  of  the 
drawing,  ready  for  the  printer,  if  need 
be,  although  electros  of  the  original 
block  are  constantly  being  made.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  however,  a  double-page 
drawing,  when  sent  in  by  the  artist, 
was  first  photographed  on  a  solid  slab 
of  boxwood,  the  \Wood  alone  costing 
as  much  as  the  whole  process  block 
does  now.  That  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  task.  The  slab  of  box- 
wood had,  to  the  uninitiated,  unexpect- 
ed bolts  in  the  back  of  it.  These  bolts 
unscrewed,  and  twenty-four  separate 
pieces  of  wood  were  the  result— one 
containing  nothing  but  sky,  another 
sea,  another  a  piece  of  a  ship,  another 
a  sailor's  head.  Each  piece  went  to  a 
separate  engraver,  who  worked  all 
night  upon  it.  One  engraver  had  a 
special  faculty  for  sky,  another  for  the 
human  face,  another  for  house-work, 
and  so  on.  In  any  case,  some  twelve 
hours  later  the  pieces  were  brought 
together,  screwed  up  once  more,  and 
behold  a  wood-engraving— a  double- 
page  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
An  innovation  of  twenty  years  ago 
may  be  mentioned  here.  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  his  contemporaries  drew  their 


illustrations  on  the  wood  and  sent  the 
blocks  direct  to  the  engraver.  Thus 
it  happens  that,  as  Sir  John  Gilbert  on 
one  occasion  told  me  with  regret,  not 
a  single  one  of  his  beautiful  drawings 
for  the  Illustrated  London  News  is  in 
existence.  The  innovation  of  photo- 
graphing the  drawing  on  the  wood  left 
the  drawing  intact  for  artist  or  news- 
paper-proprietor—a valuable  asset  in 
the  case  of  a  great  artist. 

Now,  instead  of  the  twenty-four  men 
taking  twelve  hours  apiece,  the  whole 
block  is  forthcoming  by  mechanical 
process  in  eight  hours  or  so,  and  at 
one-sixth  the  cost  of  the  engraving. 
Small  wonder  that  as  far  as  illustrated 
journalism  is  concerned  wood-engrav- 
ing is  all  but  dead— never  to  revive. 
It  still  has  a  field  with  the  advertiser, 
to  whom  it  is  important  that  his  blocks 
shall  last  a  great  many  years,  for  proc- 
ess blocks  are,  alas!  sadly  ephemeral. 
And  engraving  may  yet  for  many 
years  command  the  magazines,  when 
leisure  is  given  to  the  engravers  to 
turn  out  something  really  artistic.  But 
in  the  hurried  work  that  journalism 
compels  the  skilled  handicraft  can  nev- 
er again  hold  its  own  with  mechanical 
processes,  and  among  those  who  have 
seen  it  die  without  regret  are  many  ar- 
tists in  black-and-white,  who  have  al- 
ways considered  that  their  work  was 
falsified  by  the  intervention  of  anoth- 
er mind.  Fortunately  for  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  it  died  slowly,  thus  giving 
the  engravers  the  opportunity  to  quit 
the  occupation  gradually.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hammond,  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News— who,  with  his  father  before 
him,  has  guided  the  engraving  depart- 
ment of  the  Illustrated  for  many  years 
—informs  me  that  he  has  known  sixty 
men  engaged  at  one  time  on  the 
wood  blocks  for  the  Illustrated. 
Now  there  is  not  a  single  wood  en- 
graver employed  In  the  production  of 
the  paper.  Yet  it  may  be  presumed 
that    this  change    has  come    without 
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what  is  known  as  the  "general  public" 
having  in  the  least  recognized  that  ma- 
chinery here,  as  elsewhere,  has  de- 
throned hand  labor.  Here  and  there 
a  correspondent  will  write  to  an  editor 
making  his  plaint  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  art  in  his  favorite  journal. 
One  such  complaint  is  before  me  as  I 
write.  But  an  analysis  of  two  or  three 
illustrated  papers  which  formerly  used 
the  wood-engraving  brings  to  light 
much  the  same  result.  I  take  up  cop- 
ies of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
the  Graphic,  and  Black  and  White  for 
a  given  week  (March  4,  1899).  I  find 
that  the  Illustrated  London  News  con- 
tains forty-seven  process  blocks  and 
one  page  engraving— evidently  a  block 
made  some  time  ago.  I  find  that  the 
Graphic  has  forty-four  process  blocks 
and  two  small  engravings— obviously 
portraits  that  had  been  used  before  in 
the  pre-process  days.  Black  and  White 
also  has  but  one  engraving^obviously 
an  electro  purchased  from  a  foreign 
source.  Nor  can  the  advocate  for  en- 
graving have  the  consolation  of  a  pos- 
sible return  to  the  old  state  of  things. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  general 
return  to  wood-engraving  would  mean 
ruin  to  the  journal  that  attempted  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  not  one  man  in  five 
hundred  knows  the  difference  between 
a  wood-engraving  and  a  process  block. 
And  the  finer  printing  of  to-day  has  far 
more  than  made  up  for  any  superiority 
that  the  old  engraving  enjoyed. 

The  future  of  illustrated  journalism 
it  is  not  easy  to  forecast.  Will  the 
public  get  tired  of  photographs?  I 
think  not— while  they  are  able  to  con- 
vey with  such  intense  reality  many  of 
the  incidents  of  the  hour.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  future  of  the  black- 
and-white  artist  who  illustrates  cur- 
rent topics  is  absolutely  assured.  The 
thoroughly  competent  artist  will  al- 
ways command  even  the  somewhat 
high  prices  that  in  many  people's  eyes 
he  now  receives.    One  friend  of  mine — 


an  accomplished  journalist— does,  inr 
deed,  insist  that  he  prefers  a  photo- 
graph of  a  house  to  the  most  finished 
drawing  by  Mr.  Pennell  or  Mr.  Rail- 
ton.  I  do  not,  however,  accept  this  as 
a  normal  state  of  mind.  I  believe 
there  will  always  be  a  large  public  to 
whom  good  art  will  always  appeal. 
The  photograph,  however,  must  have 
an  even  larger  place  in  the  journalism 
of  the  future  than  of  the  past,  and  the 
editor  will  prove  himself  most  skilful 
who  most  perfectly  realizes  the  limits 
of  the  artist  and  the  limits  of  the  pho- 
tographer. 

The  journalism  of  the  future  is  prob- 
ably to  make  its  most  important  de- 
velopments so  far  as  concern  the  daily 
paper.  Here,  as  in  many  aspects  of 
the  newspaper  world,  everything  waits 
on  the  printing-press.  Several  of  our 
daily  papers  more  or  less  affect  illus- 
trations. The  Daily  Graphic,  founded 
in  1889,  of  course  takes  the  lead.  Here 
we  have  in  one  issue  some  eight  or  ten 
pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  some  three 
or  four  half-tone  process  blocks  from 
photographs.  In  the  Daily  Chronicle 
and  Daily  Mail  we  have  a  constant 
publication  of  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
with  occasional  outbursts  in  their  ri- 
vals. This  is  as  far,  in  this  country  at 
least,  as  illustrated  journalism  would 
seem  to  have  gone  in  the  case  of  the 
daily  paper.  Now  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  overwhelming  popu- 
larity attached  to  the  pen-and-ink 
drawing,  however  intrinsically  artistic, 
particularly  when  it  is  reproduced  on 
somewhat  common  paper.  The  prob- 
lem of  printing  half-tone  drawings  and 
photographs  in  large  numbers  has  to 
be  solved  before  illustrated  daily  pa- 
pers will  flourish  in  this  country,  a 
problem  of  which  the  principal  parts 
are  associated  with  the  technicalities 
of  the  printing-machine.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  gulf  that  separates  illustrat- 
ed from  non-illustrated  papers,  I  may 
mention  that  to  produce  from  fourteen 
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hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  copies  an 
hour  is  considered  a  triumph  for 
the  best  American  printing-machines, 
whereas  certain  Austrian  presses  can- 
not attain  more  than  nine  hundred 
sheets  an  hour.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  journal  of  the 
type  of  Tit-Bits  is  produced  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-four  thousand  an  hour. 

Another  great  development  in  illus- 
trated journalism  which  it  is  easy  to 
forecast  is  upon  the  lines  that  obtain 
in  the  United  States.  That  Sunday 
papers  of  the  type  of  the  New  York 
World  or  the  New  York  Journal  will 
ever  be  popular  here  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  believe.  The  large  masses  of 
illustrations  which  are  given  away 
there  every  Sunday  for  twopence-half- 
penny are  a  revelation  to  those  who 
see  them  for  the  first  time.  Abun- 
dance of  brilliant  ideas  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  well-reproduced  illus- 
trations make  up  what,  on  the  whole, 
would  prove  to  an  Englishman  an  ab- 
solutely indigestible  portion.  There 
will,  however,  no  doubt  be  produced  in 
this  country  journals  approximating 
to  the  other  Sunday  papers  of  New 
York— to  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Tribune,  for  example.  With 
each  of  these  is  given  week  by  week 
a  supplement  about  the  size  of  the  Il- 
lustrated liondon  News,  less  excellent- 
ly printed  and  on  inferior  paper,  it  is 
true,  and  well-nigh  entirely  composed 
of  photographs.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  ten  years  from  now  this  kind  of 
journalism— the  journalism  of  the  sup- 
plement, one  might  call  it— will  be  a 
universally  recognized  factor  in  jour- 
nalistic London.  Beyond  this  there  is 
very  little  to  be  said  concerning  the 
future.  It  is  largely  a  matter  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  capitalists  may  be 
found  to  run  enormous  risks  for  an  un- 
certain result.  In  the  case  of  an  illus- 
trated daily  paper,  on  lines  which 
would  be  in  accordance  with  my  ideal, 
the  capital  would  indeed  be  enormous 


and  the  result  absolutely  impossible  to 
forecast. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  my  readers  are 
asking  the  question  how  far  illustrat- 
ed journalism  has  any  justification  at 
all.  There  are  many  who  mourn  that 
the  stage,  from  presenting  plays,  as  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  in  a  way  that  left 
everything  to  the  imagination,  now, 
under  the  brilliant  stage-managers  of 
to-day,  affords  resplendent  pictures  of 
every  detail  in  a  fashion  that  would 
have  struck  amazement  to  the  heart  of 
the  playwright  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Much  no  doubt,  has  been  sacri- 
ficed in  this  readjustment,  as,  indeed, 
is  the  case  with  the  very  art  of  learn- 
ing to  read.  Wordsworth  felt  it  keenly 
when,  somewhere  about  1846,  he  came 
across  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  wrote  thereon  the  following 
sonnet: 

Discourse  was  deemed    Man's    noblest 

attribute, 
And   written   words   the   glory  of   his 

hand; 
Then  followed  Printing  with  enlarged 

command 
For  thought — dominion  vast  and   abso- 
lute 
For  spreading  truth,  and  malting  love 

expand. 
Now  prose  and  verse,  sunlv  into  disre- 
pute, 
Must   lacquey  a   dumb   Art   that   best 

can  suit 
The  taste  of  this  once-intellectual  land. 
A  backward  movement  surely  have  we 

here, 
From    manhood,— back    to     childhood; 

for  the  age- 
Back  towards  caverned  life's  first  rude 

career. 
Avaunt    this    vile   abuse   of    pictured 

page! 
Must  eyes  be  all-in-all,  the  tongue  and 

ear 
Nothing?     Heaven    keep  us     from     a 

lower  stage! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  illustrated 
newspaper  can  no  more  be  crus|ied  out 
now  than  can  Sir  Henry  Irving's  pict- 
uresque stage  or  the  "three  R's."   The 
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is  that  it  may  continue  its  course  on  word"    in  illustrated  journahsm,    per- 

those  lines  of  really  good  artistic  work  haps    even  an  enthusiast  for    topical 

that  it  has  followed  under  Mr.  Her-  pictures    might    admit  that    we    had 

bert  Ingram  and  Mr.  William  Thomas,  reached  "a  lower  stage." 
its  most  famous  directors  hitherto.    If  Clement  K.  Shorter. 

The  CJontemporary  Review. 


GRACY   DAY. 
(THE  DAFFODIL.) 

Gracy  Day,  she  has  come  to  town, 
Gracy  Day  in  a  golden  gown, 
Hooped  gold  gown  and  hosen  green, 
Fairer  damsel  was  never  seen. 

Gracy  Day,  in  the  busy  street. 

Droops  a  little  for  toil  and  heat, 

Bird-song  and  brools-song  both  she  misses. 

And  the  courting  wind  and  the  rain's  light  kisses. 

Gracy  Day,  you  will  never  again 
Flout  the  wind  in  your  country  lane. 
Never  again  will  the  bracken  brown 
See  the  gleam  of  your  golden  gown. 

Gracy  Day,  are  you  sad  at  last 
That  your  golden  store  on  the  street  is  cast. 
Where  scarcely  a  man  or  maid  takes  heed 
If  under  their  eyes  be  flower  or  weed? 

Gracy  Day,  are  you  sad  or  no. 
Here  to  wait  in  the  pool's  mid-flow, 
While  the  tide  of  souls  goes  up  and  down, 
Gracy  Day,  in  your  golden  gown? 

Was  it  mocking  elfin  or  angel,  dear. 
Sent  us  your  country  beauty  here, 
Tour  young  green  scent  on  the  air  to  spill 
For  men  that  know  not  the  daffodil? 

Gracy  Day,  that  has  come  to  die 

In  the  ignorant  street,  'neath  the  careless  sky, 

Go  back  to  God,  and  be  sweet  for  aye 

In  the  fields  of  heaven,  my  Gracy  Day! 

The  Leisure  Hour.  ^^m    EoppPK 
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"NOT  PEACi:  BUT  A  SWORD.' 


It  was  in  the  year  1804.  England 
had  awakened  to  the  fact— as  she  does 
periodically— that  her  home  defences 
were  not  what  they  should  be.  For  a 
season  martial  sounds  drowned  "the 
jingle  of  the  guinea;"  men's  thoughts 
were  directed  to  other  things  than 
ledgers  and  scales.  It  was  indeed 
time:  the  pistol  of  the  great  Highway 
Robber  was  at  England's  breast.  Com- 
merce, so  long  protected  by  the  swords 
of  mercenaries,  took  a  sword  into  her 
own  hand.  Men,  long  accustomed  to 
handle  the  yard  measure  or  the  scoop, 
grasped  a  musket  and  marched  at  the 
word  of  command.  Half-a-million  of 
men,  the  flower  of  the  land,  sprang  to 
arms  to  protect  their  country  from  in- 
vasion and  consequent  foreign  domin- 
ion. The  citizen  soldiers  drilled  in 
safety,  for  across  the  Channel  the  un- 
couQuered  mariners,  the  professional 
fighting  men,  watched  the  French 
coast  with  a  vigilance  that  never  slept. 
Napoleon's  mighty  flotilla  lay  rotting 
in  the  harbors,  not  daring  to  venture 
forth. 

As  it  was  in  1588,  and  again  in  1858, 
the  world  learned  how  much  martial 
spirit  lay  hidden  beneath  the  quiet  ex- 
terior of  the  British  citizen. 

At  this  time  of  patriotic  fervor,  when 
the  war  drum  throbbed  in  every  tovni 
and  village,  one  sect  of  Christians  re- 
mained cold,  uninfluenced  by  the  gen- 
eral delirium.  For  nearly  two  hundred 
years  the  Quakers  had  preached  and 
practised  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance. Their  consistency  was  of  tough- 
est fibre;  their  principles  were  not  to 
be  given  up  in  the  face  of  an  awkward 
dilemma.  It  was  not  for  them  to  consider 
consequences:  right  was  right,  let  what 
would  happen.  Their  way  of  life  was 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament. 


If  clinging  to  the  right  involved  mar- 
tyrdom, they  were  prepared  to  face  it 
with  fortitude.  Such  was  their  posi- 
tion in  the  year  1804.  They  would  not 
have  pulled  a  trigger  to  save  their 
homes  from  the  pollution  of  Napoleon's 
soldiery.  The  Quakers  did  suffer  for 
their  opinions,  suffered  scorn  and  con- 
tumely; and  many  of  the  wealthier 
members  left  the  sect  never  to  return. 
Whether  they  were  justified  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testamen^t 
we  will  not  discuss  here.  That  they 
showed  courage  is  beyond  question,  for 
what  is  courage  but  devotion  to  an 
idea  or  a  purpose  in  spite  of  mental  or 
physical  suffering?  Those  who  differ 
most  widely  from  the  Quakers  will  ad- 
mit there  was  something  admirable  in 
their  steadfastness  to  unpopular  prin- 
ciples, and  will  at  least  absolve  them 
from  the  charge  of  poltroonery. 

In  many  hundreds  of  cases  human 
nature  proved  stronger  than  early 
training.  England's  need  kindled  the 
fire  of  patriotism  in  hearts  which  gen- 
erations of  civil  life  had  not  cooled  to 
the  low  Quaker  temperature.  The  So- 
ciety waned:  young  men  of  high  spirit 
flocked  into  the  volunteers,  men  of 
wealth  sought  commissions  in  the  mili- 
tia: these  persons  were  in  every  in- 
stance disowned.  We  are  concerned 
at  present  with  but  one  particular  case. 

It  was  a  raw,  cold  afternoon  in  No- 
vember. The  oil-lamps  in  the  Strand 
glimmered  faintly  through  the  deepen- 
ing fog,  which  rolled  up  in  heavy, 
murky  billows  from  the  river. 

In  Elkanah  Hipgrave's  bookshop, 
situated  nearly  opposite  Somerset 
House,  business  seemed  to  be  at  a 
standstill.  No  customers  were  present; 
the   two  sedate  assistants  plied    their 
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quills  over  catalogues  and  bill  forms. 
Elkanah,  a  tall,  dark-complexioned 
man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  attired 
in  the  sad  garb  of  the  Quakers,  stood 
with  a  penknife  in  one  hand  and  a  quill 
in  the  other,  looking  absently  at  the 
dim  figures  flitting  past  the  door.  He 
remained  so  long  in  this  attitude  that 
a  sly  glance  of  intelligence  passed  be- 
tween the  shopmen.  The  muffled  tones 
of  the  church  bell  chiming  three  quar- 
ters after  five  roused  the  dreamer.  He 
suddenly  shut  up  the  knife,  and  re- 
placed the  uncut  quill  on  his  desk. 
Charging  his  assistants  to  be  watchful 
and  diligent  in  his  absence,  he  donned 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  drew  on  his 
brown  gloves,  and  having  made  sure 
that  a  large  key  was  in  his  pocket,  van- 
ished into  the  fog. 

As  soon  as  Elkanah  was  really  gone, 
Abel,  the  elder  of  the  two  shopmen, 
threw  down  his  pen,  uttered  the  word 
"Hester,"  and  refreshed  himself  with 
a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  horn  box.  His 
companion  looked  up,  with  a  movement 
of  the  eye  which  might  under  happier 
auspices  have  developed  into  a  wink. 
"No  doubt  of  it,"  he  said.  "He  gave  a 
shilling  too  much  change  to-day,  the 
first  time  such  a  thing  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  my  experience.  Ah!  well,  per- 
haps it'll  lead  to  better  victuals." 

"Worse,  you  mean,"  said  the  other, 
who  professed  to  have  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  world. 

At  this  point  the  conversation  ceased, 
for  a  smartly  dressed  young  man  came 
in,  and  asked  for  the  "Life  of  Jerry 
Abershaw." 

Meanwhile  Elkanah  Hipgrave  made 
his  way  westward  at  a  sober  pace.  He 
was  in  deep  thought,  and  took  no  heed 
of  the  hurrying  wayfarers.  Turning 
up  Bedford  street,  his  pleasant  reflec- 
tions were  rudely  interrupted:  a  tall, 
handsome  man  in  the  uniform  of 
an  officer  of  militia  stood  barring  his 
path. 

"What,  Elkanah!"  he  said  in  a  loud 


voice,  "is  the  fog  so  thick  that  you  can- 
not recognize  old  fifiends?" 

"I  did  not  see  thee  at  first,  Joseph. 
I  was  busy  with  my  own  thoughts,"  re- 
plied Elkanah. 

The  young  officer  held  out  his  hand, 
which  the  Quaker  shook  gravely,  say- 
ing, "I  doubt  if  I  should  have  known 
thee  in  that  strange  garb  hadst  thou 
not  spoken."  He  spoke  without  bit- 
terness, but  there  was  no  cordiality  in 
his  tone. 

Captain  Spencer  laughed.  "I  have 
quite  got  over  the  feeling  of  disgrace," 
he  said,  laying  his  hand  lightly  on  his 
sword.  "I  will  walli  a  little  way  with 
you,  if  you  don't  object  to  my  com- 
pany." 

"Why  should  I  object,  Joseph?  there 
is  no  unfriendliness  between  us,  1 
hope?" 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  you  old 
mole.  So  they  have  disowned  me?  I 
knew  it  was  inevitable,  of  course.  I'm 
in  good  company,  though:  my  case  is 
the  fifth  this  month.  I  trust  the  new 
members  will  make  up  in  every  way 
for  the  old." 

Elkanah  was  silent. 

"I  hope  you  spoke  up  for  me,  Elka- 
nah, for  old  friendship's  sake.  You  are 
not  so  bigoted  as  some.  You  can  make 
allowances." 

"I  spoke  in  favor  of  thy  disown- 
ment,"  replied  Elkanah.  "How  could 
I  do  otherwise?  The  Society  does  not 
change  its  principles  to  meet  circum- 
stances." 

Spencer's  face  flushed.  "You  think, 
then,  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  arms 
and  consent  to  become  a  part  of 
France?"  he  said,  with  much  indigna- 
tion. "I  tell  you  I  have  seen  countries 
over  which  Napoleon's  troops  have 
passed,  and  to  save  England  from  a 
like  fate  I  am  prepared  to  die,  if  need 
be.  Can  you  contend  for  a  moment  that 
it  is  right  to  abase  yourself  before  the 
first  bully  or  ruffian  who  happens  to  at- 
tack you?"    Having  spoken,  he  looked 
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at  his  friend  witli  somer  anxiety.  It 
was  clear  he  valued  Elkanah's  good 
opinion. 

The  Quaker  was  unmoved.  "Thy  log- 
ic is  not  sound,  Joseph,"  he  said.  "The 
question  is,  do  we  take  the  New  Tes- 
tament for  our  authority?  Its  teach- 
ing upon  this  point  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. The  necessity  of  hunger  does 
not  justify  theft  To  take  life  is  sinful, 
whether  it  be  to  protect  one's  own  life 
or  the  lives  of  others.  Understand,  I 
am  not  judging  thee:  if  thy  conscience 
approve,  thou  art  justified.  Our  ways 
separate;  we  wiU  part  in  peace,  and 
perhaps  when  the  troubles  are  over 
thou  wilt  rejoin  us." 

The  captain  was  offended.  He  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  impatience 
which  caused  an  immediate  stiffening 
of  Elkanah's  manner.  He  stopped, 
hand  on  hip,  chest  thrown  out,  and 
spoke  his  thoughts  without  reserve. 
"No,  they  have  drummed  me  out,  and 
out  I  stay.  As  for  you,  Elkanah^  I  find 
it  a  hard  task  to  believe  in  your  sin- 
cerity. I  believe  you  are  better  than 
your  professions.  I'll  wait  till  I  see 
you  stand  still  and  tamely  suffer  your 
friends  to  be  assaulted  before  I  class 
you  among  the  genuine  Quakers.  Non- 
resistance  is  a  pretty  theory,  but  it 
won't  work.  I  had  nothing  to  lose  by 
coming  out,  but  you"— and  here  he 
smiled  sarcastically— "what  would  your 
attitude  be  supposing  there  was  no 
Hester  Elwyn  in  the  world?" 

Elkanah  interrupted  him  with  some 
heat. 

"Thy  suspicions  are  as  groundless  as 
they  are  unworthy,"  he  said. 

"Old  Elwyn  is  rich,"  retorted  the  sol- 
dier. 

Elkanah  turned  from  him,  and  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  and  the  one  word 
"Farewell,"  went  on  his  way. 

"Loaves  and  fishes!"  said  Spencer  as 
a  parting  shot,  then  breaking  into  a 
loud  laugh  he  swaggered  down  the 
street. 


The  words  of  the  frivolous  young 
man  had  stung  Elkanah,  although  they 
were  quite  undeserved.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  his  journey  he  walked  with 
a  quicker  step  and  with  head  thrown 
back  rather  proudly.  He  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  neat  house  in  Leicester 
square  and  knocked.  While  standing 
on  the  snow-white  doorstep  waiting  to 
be  admitted,  the  bookseller  became  a- 
ware  that  his  heart  was  beating  much 
faster  than  usual.  A  grim  middle-aged 
woman,  in  a  white  cap,  admitted  him, 
without  uttering  a  word  or  changing 
countenance. 

Elkanah  turned  the  handle  of  the  sit- 
ting-room door,  and  entered  like  one 
who  was  quite  sure  of  his  reception. 
Here  were  light,  warmth,  and  comfort, 
very  pleasant  after  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness of  the  street  An  air  of  peace 
and  serenity,  of  secure  prosperity,  and 
of  gentle  refinement  pervaded  the 
apartment. 

The  furniture  was  heavy,  built  not 
for  a  day,  but  for  generations  of  men; 
the  carpet  and  curtains  were  of  fine 
quality  and  of  unobtrusive  colors. 
Around  the  room  were  several  glass- 
protected  bookcases  filled  with  tall  calf- 
bound  volumes.  There  were  no  pict- 
ures or  knicknacks  of  any  description. 
A  clear  fire  burned  in  the  grate  and 
showed  up  the  white  hearth,  the  pol- 
ished brass  fire-irons  and  fender.  A 
pile  of  toast  stood  on  the  hob,  and  the 
copper  tea-urn  gave  forth  a  musical 
hiss.  On  the  tall  mantelpiece  a  Dutch 
clock  ticked  gravely. 

A  gray-haired  gentleman  in  drab 
shorts,  who  was  seated  by  the  fire,  lift- 
ed his  gold-rimmed  glasses  from  his 
book,  and  extending  his  hand,  said 
heartily,  "How  art  thou,  Elkanah?'* 

"I  am  very  well,  I  thank  thee,  Wil- 
liam Elwyn;  I  hope  thou  art  well  also." 

An  elderly  lady,  with  a  quiet  face, 
gave  the  young  man  a  look  of  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  and  said,  "I 
am  glad  to  see  thee,  Elkanah  Hipgrave. 
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Thy  hand  is  cold,  thou  had  better  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  table." 

"Thank  thee,  Phoebe  Elwyn,  the  oth- 
er side  will  be  warm  enough  for  m^." 
And  the  young  man  turned  to  the  third 
occupant  of  the  room. 

Hester  Elwyn  was  twenty-one,  and 
was  tall  and  slight.  Her  white  cap  cov- 
ered her  shining  brown  hair— no,  not 
quite,  for  a  few  curls  escaped  and 
strayed  over  her  pure  white  forehead. 
She  was  very  plainly  attired;  her  dress 
was  of  steel-gray  color,  and  she  wore 
a  handkerchief  of  white  cashmere  fold- 
ed across  her  bosom;  yet  I  doubt  if  all 
the  milliners  and  dressmakers  on  Bond 
street  could  have  made  her  look  more 
attractive.  The  evenings  were  dim  and 
shadowy  within  doors  in  the  year  1804; 
the  red  firelight  and  the  soft  radiance 
of  candles  left  much  of  the  room  in 
semi-darkness.  Hester  was  none  the 
less  charming  in  the  mysterious  half- 
light,  although  of  a  truth  she  had  no 
reason  to  fear  the  all-revealing  day. 
Elkanah  was  left  in  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er or  no  a  faint  tinge  of  carnation  stole 
over  the  girl's  fair  cheek  when  they 
clasped  hands.  The  words,  "I  hope  I 
see  thee  well,  Hester  Elwyn,"  sound- 
ed rather  cold,  yet  they  conveyed  a 
deeper  meaning  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

*'I  am  well,  I  thank  thee,  Elkanah," 
she  answered,  then,  glancing  at  the 
clock,  "thou  art  five  minutes  behind 
time."  There  was  a  faint  suspicion  of 
reproach  in  the  soft  musical  voice. 

"I  was  detained,"  he  said  quickly.  "I 
met  Joseph  Spencer  in  Bedford  street, 
and  had  some  conversation  with  him." 

"Didst  thou,  indeed?"  said  Phcebe 
Elwyn,  pouring  out  the  tea.  "I  hope 
thou  reasoned  with  him.  Poor  young 
man!  I  grieve  for  him.  His  perverse- 
ness  has  been  a  sore  trial  to  his  aunts, 
Rachel  and  Caroline  Dawkins." 

"I  fear  he  has  passed  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  reasonable  discourse,"  said 
Elkanah:  "he  seemed  to  be  filled  with 


the  pride  of  the  sword  and  satisfaction 
with  the  gay  dress  of  his  new  calling. 
I  would  not  judge  him  harshly;  but  I 
believe  he  has  been  out  of  harmony 
with  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
Society  for  a  long  time." 

"But  one  may  admire  the  courage  of 
Joseph,  and  the  young  men  like  him, 
who  go  forth  to  risk  wounds  or  death," 
said  Hester. 

Elkanah  could  not  agree.  "It  is  too 
early  to  speak  of  Joseph's  courage  yet," 
he  said.  "He  has  not  been  put  to  the 
test." 

"Thou  art  not  often  ungenerous," 
whispered  Hester. 

WiUiam  Elwyn' s  ears  were  sharp. 
"Doubtless  Joseph  counted  upon  the 
admiration  of  the  young  women  when 
he  put  on  that  red  coat!"  he  said  sly- 
ly. "There  is  much  of  ostentation  and 
love  of  vainglorious  acts  among  our 
young  men  at  present,  which  will,  we 
must  hope,  soon  pass  away  with  other 
evil  fashions.  Thou  knowest,  Elkanah, 
I  have  no  sincere  belief  in,  Napoleon's 
intention  of  invading  our  country.  He 
has  other  and  more  feasible  projects 
on  hand." 

"I  beheve  the  King's  brave  sailors 
will  make  invasion  impossible,"  said 
Hester. 

Her  parents  allowed  the  remark  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Hester  had  her  priv- 
ileges: one  was  more  than  ordinary 
liberty  of  speech,  a  habit  of  sly  bad- 
inage, which  no  one  took  seriously. 
Elkanah  found  a  delightful  zest  in  her 
sallies. 

"We  can  afford  to  lose  Joseph  Spen- 
cer, and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking," 
said  William  Elwyn,  passing  up  his 
cup.  He  evidently  thought  the  young 
ofllcer  of  militia  unworthy  of  further 
discussion.  After  a  few  minutes*  si- 
lence the  old  gentleman  turned  to 
Elkanah  and  said:  "Thou  wilt  be  glad 
to  hear  that  my  vessel,  the  'Prudence,* 
has  reached  Jamaica  in  safety." 

Elkanah  showed  a  chastened  satisf  ac- 
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tion.  "This  will  be  good  news  to  our 
friend,  Matthew  Jenkins,  the  under- 
writer," he  said. 

William  Elwyn  chuckled.  "A  French 
cruiser  attempted  a  capture,"  he  said; 
"but  our  convoy  proved  too  powerful." 

Protected  by  the  guns  of  "the  jolly, 
jolly  mariners,"  commerce  was  carried 
on  in  those  stormy  times.  Hester,  pon- 
dering over  this  and  many  other  things, 
remained  silent  during  the  remainder 
of  the  meal. 

The  grim-faced  servant  came  in  and 
cleared  away  the  tea.  William  Elwyn 
retired  to  his  study  on  the  floor  above. 
Phoebe,  having  washed  the  rare  old 
china  with  her  own  hands,  and  put  it 
away  in  a  cabinet,  quitted  the  room 
also. 

Then  the  clock  began  to  tick  louder. 
Hester  kept  her  eyes  upon  her  work, 
and  plied  her  needle  diligently.  The  si- 
lence bcame  painful.  Elkanah  tried 
once  or  twice  to  clear  his  throat,  and 
fidgeted  with  his  legs.  He  had  a  prop- 
osition to  bring  forward,  yet,  strange 
for  a  man  of  his  business  habits,  he 
hesitated  about  the  terms.  Hester 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but 
quite  self-possessed,  and  appeared  to 
be  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts. 
Suspense  became  intolerable.  The 
bookseller  mustered  all  his  resolution, 
and  made  the  plunge. 

"Hester!" 

"Yes,  Elkanah."  She  put  down  her 
work,  and  looked  at  him  steadily  with 
her  soft  brown  eyes.  The  girl's  serene 
aspect  might  have  confused  a  man  of 
larger  experience  in  the  management 
of  affairs  of  this  kind. 

Elkanah,  with  great  deliberation,  car- 
ried his  heavy  horsehair-cushioned 
chair  across  the  room,  and  sat  down  be- 
side her.  She  folded  her  hands  and 
looked  at  her  lap. 

"Hester  Elwyn,"  he  began,  "I  have 
long  sought  this  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  thee.  I  believe  my  proposal  will 
have  the  approval  of  thy  parents  and 


of  the  meeting.  I  love  thee,  Hester, 
and  it  will  be  the  greatest  privilege  I 
can  conceive,  if  thou  wilt  agree  to  take 
me  for  thy  husband."  His  words  had 
been  formal  and  considered,  but  they 
expressed  a  passion  as  deep  and  sin- 
cere as  many  couched  in  hyperbolical 
language. 

Hester  rose  from  her  seat,  and  stood 
looking  thoughtfully  at  her  loverl 
"Elkanah  Hipgrave,"  she  said,  "I  have 

a  great  respect  for  thee "  here  she 

paused,  and  the  lines  in  her  pretty 
brows  expressed  doubt. 

This  was  chilling.  Elkanah,  who  had 
also  risen,  looked  pale  and  troubled. 
He  had  anticipated  an  easy  victory. 
"Dost  thou  mean,  Hester,  that  I  have 
been  entertaining  delusive  hopes? 
Hast  thou  not  understood  me?  I  can- 
not believe  thou  hast  willingly  deceived 
me."  His  tones  were  sad  and  re- 
proachful. 

"Elkanah,"  she  answered,  "I  confess 
that  I  have  a  regard  for  thee,  but  there 
is  much  to  be  considered.  I  am  still 
young,  and  may  perhaps  appear  pre- 
sumptuous, but  I  have  my  own  opin- 
ions— my  parents  and  I  do  not  think 
alike  upon  all  subjects." 

"Dost  thou  refuse  my  proposal  of 
marriage,  Hester?" 

"I  would  rather  wait,  Elkanah." 

"That  is  not  so  bad  as  a  refusal,"  he 
said,  his  face  brightening.  "What  can 
I  do  to  make  myself  more  agreeable  in 
thy  eyes?  How  can  I  rise  in  thy  esti- 
mation?" 

"Elkanah,  I  would  not  have  thee  give 
up  thy  principles  for  my  sake.  Con- 
science is  above  earthly  love.  Perhaps 
the  way  may  be  opened." 

Elkanah  was  not  able  to  read  the 
girl's  mind.  Deeply  grieved,  he  said, 
"Tell  me,  Hester,  how  can  I  win  thy 
approval?" 

"Nay,  I  would  not  persuade  thee.  But 
believe  me,  Elkanah,  I  am  not  acting 
from  vanity  or  light-mindedness.  I 
cannot  change  my  convictions;  perhaps 
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the  time  will  come  when  thou  wilt  see 
with  my  eyes.  Till  then  we  are 
friends,"  and  she  gave  her  hand  with 
a  dazzling  smile  that  intoxicated  her 
lover. 

"I  will  wait  and  hope,  Hester,"  he 
said;  "it  shall  be  the  chief  study  of  my 
life  to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  be- 
tween us." 

"Nay,  not  the  chief  study,  I  hope, 
Elkanah.    Art  thou  going?" 

"Yes,  I  would  rather  go  now.  Re- 
member, Hester,  I  hold  myself  pledged 
to  thee.     Farewell." 

"Farewell,  Elkanah." 

¥/hen  Phoebe  Elwyn  returned  to  the 
room  half  an  hour  later,  her  comely 
face  expressed  surprise. 

"Has  Elkanah  Hipgrave  gone?"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Not  in  anger,  I  trust?" 

"No,  mother,  he  will  come  again." 
And  Hester's  white  fingers  were  busy 
with  her  sewing. 

Elkanah  went  forth  sorely  puzzled. 
He  knew  nothing  of  women,  and  this 
one  was  especially  an  enigma  to  him. 
It  was  something,  however,  to  know 
that  she  did  not  dislike  him,  and  for 
that  he  was  humbly  thankful.  A  more 
dexterous  man  would  soon  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  girl's  thoughts; 
but  this  poor  bookseller  was  entirely 
lacking  in  finesse. 

For  some  days  life  was  burdensome 
to  hira,  attendance  at  the  shop  a  miser- 
able penance.  His  time  of  probation 
might  have  lasted  indefinitely,  but  for 
a  fortunate  incident  which  revealed 
Booster's  hidden  motives  and  showed 
him  at  the  same  time  a  glimpse  of  his 
own  nature.  He  still  visited  at  the  El- 
wyns',  and  found  his  love  grow  strong- 
er now  the  girl  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  his  reach.  Although  the  subject 
of  marriage  was  not  referred  to,  their 


converse  upon  other  matters  was  un- 
restrained and  perfectly  friendly. 

One  Sunday  (or  First  Day  as  the 
Quakers  call  it)  Elkanah  called  at  the 
Elwyns'.  William  lay  ill  of  a  bronchial 
affection,  and  his  good  wife  Phoebe  felt 
it  her  duty  to  remain  at  home  with 
him.  Elkanah  offered,  with  blissful  an- 
ticipations, to  escort  Hester  to  the 
meeting-house.  This  was  allowed,  for 
were  they  not  old  friends?  According- 
ly the  pair,  clad  in  the  quaint  costume 
of  the  sect,  set  out  together  in  the  clear 
frosty  morning. 

Elkanah  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather 
puffed  up;  few  men  that  day  had  a 
more  charming  girl  on  their  arm  than 
he.  The  keen  air  brought  a  brighter 
color  to  her  cheek  and  lustre  to  her  eye. 
Many  men,  as  they  passed  by,  cast 
longing  glances  under  the  bonnet  of  the 
fair  Quakeress.  They  were  still  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  Westminster  Meet- 
ing, when  two  young  men  dressed  in 
the  extreme  of  the  fantastic  fashion  of 
the  time  approached  them.  From  their 
appearance  it  was  pretty  certain  they 
had  been  passing  the  night  in  one  of 
the  gambling  hells  which  abounded  in 
the  •  district;  their  faces  were  flushed 
with  drink,  and  they  reeled  in  their 
walk.  Elkanah  rightly  judged  that 
they  were  ripe  for  any  act  of  mischiev- 
ous folly,  and  with  his  companion  on 
his  arm  stepped  into  the  road.  The 
bloods  saluted  the  Quakers  with  a  yell 
of  laughter,  and  lurched  towards  them. 
The  taller  one  unceremoniously  knocked 
Elkanah's  hat  off  and  kicked  it  across 
the  road.  The  bookseller's  blood  tin- 
gled in  his  veins,  and  there  was  rage 
in  his  heart,  yet  what  could  he  do?  His 
principles  forbade  him  to  strike.  He 
stood  still,  staring  at  his  insulter  as 
though  paralyzed.  The  other  jester 
roared  with  laughter  at  his  friend's 
spirited  achievement,  and  said  in  a 
thick  voice,  "Egad,  Jack,  that  was  well 
done:  knock  him  down,  while  I  kiss 
the  little  Quakeress,"  and  catching  hold 
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of  Hester,  he  attempted  to  carry  out 
his  threat.  Then  the  spell  was  lifted 
from  Elkanah:  impelled  by  an  impulse 
beyond  his  control  he  sprang  into  sud- 
den activity.  Swinging  his  right  arm 
round,  he  by  a  miracle  of  good  fortune 
caught  Hester's  assailant  a  violent 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
knocked  him  into  the  gutter.  Then  he 
seized  the  tall  ruffian  by  the  collar,  and 
bringing  his  great  strength  into  play, 
swung  him  across  the  body  of  his  pros- 
trate friend,  and  left  the  pair  sprawling 
in  the  gutter.  Hester  had  not  screamed 
or  trembled;  her  brown  eyes  glowed 
with  indignation— the  dove  had  sudden- 
ly become  an  eagle. 

"I  thank  thee,  Elkanah,"  she  said 
sweetly,  and  took  hold  of  her  lover's 
firm  strong  arm. 

Some  rude  bystanders  called  out, 
"Well  done,  broadbrim!  They  asked 
for  it." 

Friend  Hipgrave  owed  his  success  en- 
tirely to  the  intoxicated  condition  of  his 
assailants.  Had  they  been  sober,  he 
would,  without  the  least  doubt,  have 
received  a  severe'  thrashing  from  one 
or  the  other,  for  they  were  adepts  in 
the  fashionable  art  of  bruising,  where- 
as poor  Elkanah  had  never  struck  a 
blow  in  anger  in  his  life.  As  it  was, 
however,  his  victory  was  complete:  the 
two  bloods  lay  howling  and  swearing 
in  the  road,  unable  to  rise  without  as- 
sistance. 
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That  chance  blow  won  Elkanah  more 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope.  Hester's 
arm  now  rested  less  lightly  upon  his. 
She  had  thanked  him  in  tones  that 
sounded  strange  in  his  ear;  she  had 
cast  a  look  of  approval  and  admiration 
upon  him  such  as  he  had  never  won 
from  her  before.  The  truth  began  to 
dawn  upon  him.  They  walked  on  in 
blissful  sympathetic  silence. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Elkanah 
passed  the  gate  of  the  meeting-house 
on  a  First  Day  morning  without  going 
in.  Hester  herself  made  no  sign,  and 
they  wandered  into  the  park.  Elkanah 
thought  he  had  been  in  love  before,  but 
his  present  emotion  made  the  passion 
of  yesterday  seem  weak  and  puerile  by 
comparison. 

There  was  little  need  of  words;  their 
hands  were  clasped  tightly. 

"Thou  wilt  always  protect  me,  El- 
kanah?" whispered  Hester. 

"Always,  dear,  with  my  life,"  replied 
the  apostate. 

"And  if  the  French  should  land,  thou 
wilt  help  to  defend  our  homes  from 
the  invader?" 

The  ice  was  quite  melted  now. 

"I  will  join  the  volunteers  to-morrow, 
if  thou  wish  it,"  said  the  infatuated 
young  man. 

"Why,  then " 

"Then,  Hester?" 

"I  think  we  had  better  be  moving 
towards  home,  Elkanah." 

J,  Deane  Hilton. 


A  WEEK  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.^ 

IN  NOVEMBER,  1897. 
(Conclusion.) 


Wednesday. 
"Do  you  belong  to  the  Katipunanr* 
I  asked  an  Indian  boatman. 
"No,  Senor.    I  am  a  Mena  gente.'* 

*  Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


"Whom  would  you  rather  obey— the 
insurgents  or  the  Spaniards?" 

"The  Spaniards,  Senor;  they  are  good 
masters." 

I  put  the  same  question  a  little  less 
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abruptly  to  a  highly-perfumed  half- 
breed,  and  he  answered:  "I,  one  of  the 
Katipunan?  Why,  sir,  I  have  a  place 
under  government!" 

Are  the  rebel  ranks  recruited  from 
unsuccessful  candidates?  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  insurrection 
is  less  popular  than  aristocratic.  The 
government  can  count  on  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  natives,  whose 
fidelity  is  essentially  an  affair  of  the 
purse,  and  who  think,  like  my  boat- 
man, that  all  is  for  the  best  in  a  world 
where  the  cocks  fight  with  spirit  and 
the  saints  have  no  objection  to  prome- 
nading the  streets  in  full  pomp.  More- 
over, the  alliance  between  the  half- 
breeds  and  the  Indians  is  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  All  travellers  who  visited 
Manila  before  there  was  any  suspicion 
of  the  approaching  rebellion  were 
shocked  and  disgusted  by  the  brutality 
of  the  half-breeds  toward  their  Indian 
underlings;  while  the  half-breeds  them- 
selves were  rent  by  endless  dissensions. 
Marcello  R.  de  Pilar,  whom  Blanco 
calls  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  sep- 
aratists, wrote  to  a  friend  in  1894: 
"The  defection  of  some,  and  those 
among  our  wealthiest,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  others,  are  fast  thinning  our 
ranks.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  weep 
tears  of  blood."  The  Pedro  Rojas  and 
other  great  capitalists  of  the  archipela- 
go are  in  no  hurry  to  risk  their  millions 
in  a  doubtful  contest.  If  they  have 
privately  flung  an  obolus  into  the  in- 
surrection-box, it  is  merely  by  way  of 
a  financial  precaution  against  the 
eventualities  of  the  future.  Huge 
wealth  is  always  conservative.  But  be- 
tween the  colossal  fortunes  and  the 
populace  are  many  grades  of  folk  who 
have  had  money  enough  to  get  a  little 
education,  and  education  enough  to 
aspire  to  hold  office;  petty  proprietors, 
old,  independent  families,  the  rural 
middle  class,  village-mayors  who  have 
been,  in  some  sort,  the  chiefs  of  their 
tribe,  and  who  have  lived  far  away 


from  Manila,  secure  from  Spanish,  or 
rather  let  us  say  European,  infection; 
for  at  Hong-Kong  as  at  Singapore,  at 
Saigon  as  at  Shanghai,  the  rush  of 
white  men  bodes  no  good  to  the  yellow, 
and  it  makes  me  smile  to  hear  our  par- 
liamentary orators  expatiating  still  on 
the  moral  effect  of  our  conquests!  It  is 
the  small  landed  proprietors,  whose 
children  or  friends  have  perchance 
travelled  in  Europe,  the  "jolly  millers 
who  care  for  nobody,"  who  have 
openly  or  secretly  to  resist  encroach- 
ment, far  too  poor  materially  to 
assist  the  government,  too  proud 
to  pay  it  any  ransoms,— these  are 
the  men  who  have  attracted  to  them- 
selves and  formed  into  a  party  all  the 
malcontents,  the  dead-beats  and  the 
demi-savants  with  their  Indian  house- 
holds; and  relying  upon  the  mountain- 
tribes,  and  yet  more  upon  the  ignorance 
of  Spain,  have  dared  the  risk  of  utter 
ruin  and  organized  the  guerillas. 

They  needed  a  leader,  and  the  lead- 
er was  forthcoming— Aguinaldo.  Fifty 
years  ago  this  young  schoolmaster 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  anything 
more  than  the  captaincy  of  a  troop. 
Under  the  infiuence  of  those  European 
ideas  which  have  been  let  in  upon  Asia 
by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  he  aspired  to 
be  the  founder  of  a  republic.  I  greatly 
fear  he  is  under  a  delusion;  though  far 
be  it  from  me  to  speak  slightingly  of 
the  twenty-seven-year-old  chief,  who, 
piqued  by  the  glories  of  Washington 
and  Bolivar,  has  drawn  strength  from 
their  example  to  discipline  an  army, 
while  keeping  his  cause  clear  of  all 
those  bloody  and  shameful  excesses 
which  blacken  the  great  name  of  Spain. 
The  bandits,  of  whom  the  Spanish  po- 
lice has  never  been  able  to  clear  the 
islands,  may  cry  out  upon  him,  but 
they  deceive  nobody.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  Aguinaldo  is  as  gen- 
eous  as  Menelik  to  his  prisoners,  and 
that  he  scorns  making  reprisals.  One 
of  his  first  acts,  as  commander,  was  to 
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bring  to  trial  and  condemn  to  be  shot 
a  certain  Bonifacio,  Grand-Master  of 
the  Katipunan,  who  was  bent  only  on 
pillage  and  assassination.  He  scrupu- 
lously respects  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Indians,  well  knowing  that  the 
decline  of  their  faith  would  mean  a  dim- 
inution of  his  own  prestige.  All  hu- 
man authority  verges  on  the  supernat- 
ural. There  is  something  inexplicable 
in  the  power  a  man  has  of  imposing  his 
own  proud  ascendancy  upon  other  men. 
These  Tagal  souls,  clouded  by  supersti- 
tion and  enamored  of  mystery,  ascribe 
to  the  young  hero  a  superhuman  might. 
He  may  live  in  their  tents  and  share 
their  toils,  cast  bullets,  cook  maize,  or 
bake  black  bread;  he  walks  encom- 
passed by  a  mist  of  fable  none  the  less, 
and  if  he  were  to  declare  himself  in- 
vulnerable the  Indians  would  believe 
him.  Even  the  tidings  which  travel 
about  this  country  and  the  watch- 
words transmitted  from  place  to  place 
assume  a  legendary  form.  Before  the 
insurrection  broke  out  it  was  rumored 
in  the  suburb  of  Tondo  that  a  light  had 
been  seen  in  the  heavens  at  about  ten 
o'clock  which  resembled  a  woman  with 
serpents  for  hair:  whereby  all  the 
world  knew  that  the  hour  was  nigh. 
Rumor  also  had  it  that  a  woman  named 
Biacnabato  had  been  delivered  of  a 
child  in  a  general's  uniform,  which  sig- 
nified that  arms  had  been  landed. 
These  tales  of  portents  and  apparitions 
excited  the  popular  imagination,  which 
paid  Uttle  heed  to  the  hidden  sense  but 
revelled  in  phantasmagoria.  Certain 
writers  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Spanish  conquest  robbed  the  sub- 
ject races  of  their  native  palsy,  and 
took  all  the  color  out  of  their  lives.  But 
there  always  comes  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  the  race  revives,  and  the  very 
earth  feeds  it  with  new  sap.  What  the 
Spaniards  have  to  contend  against  to- 
day are  not  only  men,  but  phantoms  of 
the  past,  nature  awakening  from  sleep, 
legends  of  the  mountain  solitudes,  and 


dead  men  risen  from  their  graves.  This 
is  why  the  regular  soldier  shrinks  from 
his  task  and  fights  ineffectively,  while 
the  insurgents  give  proof  of  so  furious 
a  valor  upon  the  field  that  they  have 
been  known  to  rush  with  drawn  cut- 
lasses upon  lines  of  levelled  guns  and 
to  retire  unwounded  though  covered 
with  blood. 

There  is  always  this  good  thing  about 
war:  that  it  occasions  a  prodigious  de- 
velopment of  energy,  and  endows  with 
moral  courage  individuals  who  would 
otherwise  have  none. 

The  half-breeds  and  Indians  whom 
one  sees  all  about  Manila  do  not  differ 
greatly,  either  by  nature  or  education, 
from  Aguinaldo's  Tagals.  Like  the 
latter,  they  have  small  heads,  limbs 
moulded  with  feminine  grace,  and  like 
them  also  they  are  very  apt  to  have 
broad,  smooth  faces,  hydrocepha- 
lous  foreheads,  and  upper  lips  so  long 
as  to  impart  to  the  whole  countenance 
a  sad  and  stupid  expression.  Yet  the 
Spaniards  and  other  resident  foreigners 
all  agree  in  pronouncing  them  a  pack  of 
crafty,  lazy,  avaricious  gamblers.  They 
prostitute  their  wives  to  the  European, 
and  the  wives  yield  with  the  less  scru- 
ple because  it  is  considered  an  honora- 
ble distinction  to  have  a  child  with  an 
alto  nariz.  They  are  profoundly  vicious. 
I  dined  to-day  with  a  charming  Euro- 
pean lady,  who  told  me  the  following 
anecdote:  "We  live  near  a  military  sta- 
tion, and  the  window  of  my  room  opens 
upon  the  parade-ground.  I  have  seen 
Indians  brought  in,  of  course  under 
some  sort  of  an  accusation,  and  laid 
one  after  another  upon  a  bench,  where 
the  soldiers  beat  them  on  the  soles  gf 
their  feet.  The  patient  howls  and  the 
soldiers  laugh.  The  wretch  is  com- 
pelled himself  to  count  aloud  the  blows 
which  he  receives.  By  the  time  he  gets 
to  forty  or  so  he  is  mad  with  pain  and 
loses  tally,  and  then  I  shriek  out, 
'You  horrible  assassins!'  which  only 
makes    them  laugh    the  more.      Alas, 
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Monsieur,"  she  added  with  half-closed 
eyes,  turning  pale  as  she  spolie  and 
trembling  visibly,  "I  have  not  told  you 
the  worst.  There  are  always  others 
present  who  laugh  louder  than  the  sol- 
diers. They  are  the  Indians  who  are 
waiting  their  turn,  and  the  women  and 
children  who  throng  the  street  behind 
them." 

Thursday  Morning. 
The  Spaniards  are  most  affable.  I 
have  seen  Don  Pepe  again,  seated  at  a 
ministerial  desk  strewn  with  oflacial 
papers.  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  he 
was  enthroned,  for  his  native  dignity 
is  tempered  by  an  easy  good  nature; 
nor  that  he  magnified  his  office,  for  he 
has  none  of  the  airs  of  a  pompous  half- 
breed,  or  a  parvenu  financier.  He 
seemed  entirely  at  home  amid  a  circle 
of  abject  flatterers  whom  he  did  not 
talie  the  trouble  to  lieep  at  a  distance. 
His  manners  were  at  once  noble  and 
familiar.  He  was  as  one  conscious  of 
a  formidable  responsibility,  but  quite 
accustomed  to  the  burden  of  empire; 
an  Atlas  and  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  the  world.  He  welcomed  me  with 
great  politeness.  "You  are  France;  I 
am  Spain.  Let  us  shake  hands."  And 
shalvc  hands  we  did,  over  piles  of  pa- 
pers which  probably  represented  the 
Pyrenees.  "And  how,"  he  pursued,  "do 
you  like  the  women  of  Manila?"  "Oh, 
they  are  exquisite."  "That  was  pre- 
cisely the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  con- 
sul and  his  secretary,  MM.  Shimizu 
and  Yamada,  who  came  to  Manila  last 
year  from  Hong-Kong.  His  Excellency 
the  civil  governor  asked  them  what  had 
most  struck  them  during  their  journey, 
and  they  replied,  with  one  accord:  'The 
beauty  of  the  women.'  "  "But  I  suppose 
they  also  wanted  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  strength  of  the  men."  "I  under- 
stand you,"  replied  Don  Pepe,  twisting 
his  moustache,  "but  we  kept  a  tolerably 
close  watch  on  them;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  sailed  for  home  we  secured 
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the  person  of  a  certain  filibuster,  Bal- 
bino  Ventura  by  name,  who  had  re-, 
ceived  them  in  his  province.  The.  man 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
played  us  the  nasty  trick  of  poisoning 
himself.  The  Japanese  are  an  inferior 
race,  Monsieur.  So  are  the  Tagals;  and 
two  inferior  races  very  easily  discover 
their  secret  affinities,  and  the  interests 
they  have  in  common  against  a  supe- 
rior race."  "It  appears,  however,"  I 
remarked,  "that  inferiority  of  race  is  no 
bar  to  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  since 
M.  Shimizu " 

"Exactly  so!  Beauty  is  omnipotent! 
But  you  cannot  suppose  that  God  ever 
intended  such  companions  for  those 
pitiable  Malays?" 

"Grod  was  thinking  of  the  Spaniards, 
no  doubt " 

"By  Heaven,  Monsieur,  the  Spaniards 
have  their  hands  full,  and  I  only  wish 
God  had  given  them  strength  better 
proportioned  to  their  task." 

"Of  course,  in  a  time  of  insurrec- 
tion  " 

"Oh,"  interrupted  Pepe,  with  vivac- 
ity, "the  insurrection,  as  you  call  the 
brigandage  that  goes  on  here,  will  soon 
be  over.  We  have  drawn  a  cordon 
round  it  already.  We  have  it  by  the 
throat.  Our  military  organization  is 
admirable.  I  would  like  particularly  to 
call  your  attention  to  our  hospitals." 

"Will  Aguinaldo  sell  himself?" 

"He  will  have  no  occasion,"  replied 
Pepe,  gravely.  "I  do  not  know  what 
will  be  decided  on,  but  for  my  own  part 
I  would  have  him  shot." 

"But  are  the  causes  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, or  the  brigandage,  as  you  call  it, 
likely  to  be  removed?" 

"Monsieur,"  answered  Don  Pepe,  "we 
have  all  been  to  blame,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  improve.  We  shall,  at  least,  not 
follow  the  example  of  England,  who 
leaves  her  wretched  Cingalese  to  rot—" 

I  dared  not  interrupt  him  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  he  did  not  altogether  un- 
derstand   English    colonization,  for  he 
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was  deaf  to  everything  just  then  except 
his  own  eloquence.  "We  have  edu- 
cated our  Indians,  we  have  instructed 
them  in  the  precepts  of  religion,  we 
have  admitted  them  to  our  tables,  we 
have  given  them  comfort  and  safety, 
we  have  shared  everything  with  them; 
and  if  these  wretches  are  determined 
to  go  back  into  the  mire,  let  them  at 
least  repay  us  the  money  we  have  spent 
and  the  blood  we  have  shed  for  them! 
No  more  indulgence,  though  it  may 
go  against  our  feelings  to  deny  it! 
No  more  education,  however  the 
hearts  of  our  good  priesthood  may 
bleed  for  their  flocks!  Inexorable  jus- 
tice and  an  army  who  shall  not  be  com- 
posed of  conscripts!  Isn't  it  a  pity, 
Monsieur,  for  them  to  have  sent  us 
from  Spain  a  parcel  of  boys,  who  the 
minute  a  shot  is  fired  huddle  round 
their  oflicers  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
round  their  queen,  and  think  they  hav'e 
seen  the  devil  if  they  catch  sight  of  an 
Indian  face?  Have  they  lost  their 
senses  at  Madrid?  It  positively  com- 
promises our  prestige!  Happily  the 
raw  troops  they  have  sent  us  are  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  their  first  panic, 
and  our  ultimate  victory  is,  as  it  were, 
a  matter  of  hours!" 

I  cannot  say  that  I  came  away  from 
Don  Pepe  entirely  reassured. 

Thursday  Evening. 
Don  Alberto  Isaac  is  a  jeweller;  a 
young  man  of  great  promise.  He  has 
received  a  medal  from  the  government 
for  his  bravery  on  several  occasions; 
and  especially  at  the  sack  of  a  certain 
village,  where  he  routed,  single-handed, 
and  pursued  with  his  pistol,  a  pack  of 
robbers  who  called  themselves  insur- 
gents. Don  Alberto  is  not  a  Spaniard. 
He  belongs  to  the  foreign  colony,  but 
he  knows  more  of  the  country  than  any 
Spaniard  knows;  and  through  the  sale 
of  his  precious  stones  to  ofiicers  in  Ma- 
nila, or  through  hawking  them  about 
the  country,  as  he  sometimes  does,  he 


has  come  to  be  on  terms  of  great  famil- 
iarity both  with  the  army  and  the 
monks.  Small,  active,  supple,  his  nose 
a  little  out  of  drawing,  and  his  eyes  a 
trifle  oblique,  he  displays  a  mixture  of 
clownish  dexterity,  audacious  blufC  and 
commercial  sagacity.  I  went  with  him 
to  Tarlac,  one  of  the  provincial  capi- 
tals, where  some  regular  troops  are 
quartered,  and  he  had  to  take  some 
brand  new  enamel  decorations  to  the 
young  lieutenants.  We  took  the  train 
at  noon,  by  the  only  railway  in  the 
Philippines,  and  even  that  was  con- 
structed by  English  enterprise.  I  was 
glad  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  seat  of 
war,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  six  hours' 
scorching  in  that  rolling  furnace. 

Our  route  lay  at  first  through  a  coun- 
try of  rice-fields,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  patches  of  sombre  woodland, 
groups  of  bamboos,  and  straw  huts 
raised  on  slender  piles  and  look- 
ing rather  like  dovecots.  The  heat 
was  broiling;  the  vast  silence  of 
the  tropics  brooded  over  the  green 
levels,  bordered  on  the  horizon  by 
chains  of  pallid  hills.  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  in  Ceylon  if  the 
landscape  had  been  grander,  and  if  the 
cocoa-palms,  instead  of  coming  up  only 
to  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  had  lifted  high 
in  air,  as  they  do  in  Hindostan,  their 
swirls  of  foliage;  if  also  the  whole 
country,  which  looks  as  though  it  had 
been  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
had  not  worn  an  aspect  less  wild 
than  utterly  forsaken.  We  crossed,  in 
this  way,  the  province  of  Bulacan,  one 
of  the  richest  in  Luzon.  The  stations 
were  all  occupied  by  troops,  who  either 
slept  in  the  carriages,  or  mounted 
guard  behind  earthworks.  The  neat 
aspect  of  the  Indian  troopers,  who 
were  Viscayas,  formed  a  painful  con- 
trast with  the  filthiness  of  the  Spanish 
soldier,  his  ragged  uniform  and  pitiable 
air.  From  time  to  time,  Don  Alberto 
pointed  out,  in  a  waste  of  abandoned 
fields,  a  massive     group     of     convent 
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buildings;  the  strongholds  erected  by 
the  invader  after  the  conquest.  Life 
had  ebbed  away  from  the  shadow  of 
those  feudal  towers;  the  insurgents  had 
burned  some;  but  in  general  there  was 
no  sign  of  man's  ravages  upon  those 
forlorn  ruins,  gradually  calcining  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  Occasionally  from  be- 
hind a  mass  of  blanched  bamboos  or  a 
dome  of  mango  foliage,  rounded  and 
resting  on  the  ground,  a  village  came 
into  view,  looking  like  a  row  of  scare- 
crows. Its  ruinous  barns,  their 
thatched  roofs  all  askew,  emerged  from 
bouquets  of  stately  bananas.  At 
Calumpit,  the  station  was  full  of  In- 
dians. The  baskets  of  the  fish-mer- 
chants diffused  a  vile  odor,  and  the 
blinding  sunshine  fell  full  on  the  un- 
bound tresses  of  many  a  copper-colored 
Magdalene.  As  the  train  wound  its 
leisurely  way  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  we  could  see  the  soldiers  hang- 
ing out  their  garments  to  dry  and 
our  fellow  travellers  in  the  carriage 
laughed  and  talked  incessantly  of  Agui- 
naldo.  Among  them  was  a  Spanish 
woman,  thin  and  brown  as  a  grasshop- 
per, yet  with  a  certain  piquant  charm 
about  her,  who  kept  teasing  an  elderly 
officer.  She  handed  him  a  half-orange, 
which  he  declined.  "What!  Afraid  of 
a  bit  of  fruit,  yet  not  afraid  of  Agui- 
naldo?" 

"Seiiora,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  'tis 
the  fruit  I  refused,  and  not  the  hand 
that  offers  it;  but  I  must  confess  that  at 
my  age  I  would  rather  encounter  Agui- 
naldo  than  an  adversary  like  your- 
self." 

The  heat  was  deadly,  and  the  marshy 
plain  seemd  to  widen  before  us  as  we 
went  on,  stretching  to  where  the  gentle 
slopes  and  indented  crest  of  Mt.  Arayat 
rose  above  the  horizon  bathed  in  hues 
of  the  opal.  We  were  now  entering  the 
Pampango.  Confusion  pervaded  the 
sugar-cane  fields  and  their  huddled 
stacks  of  green  swords  and  bristling 
lances.    Not  a  laborer  was  to  be  seen; 


not  the  rounded  back  of  a  single  peas- 
ant. At  San  Fernando,  where  we  made 
a  change,  three  Franciscans  got  into 
our  carriage,  and  they  and  Don  Alberto 
rushed  at  one  another,  with  a  torrent 
of  Como  va,  Muy  Men,  Mil  gracias,  which 
lasted  for  about  five  minutes.  The  big- 
gest of  the  monks,  who  snorted,  "Pues! 
Pues  hombre!"  between  every  two 
words,  jeered  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
volunteers,  and  recounted  to  his  neigh- 
bor, who  looked  keener  than  a  razor, 
and  had  the  face  of  an  inquisitor,  how 
it  had  taken  eleven  hundred  cartridges, 
only  the  other  day,  to  kill  six  insur- 
gents. Whereupon  Don  Alberto  pro- 
duced from  his  coat-pocket  a  pair  of 
pistols,  which  he  laid  across  the  fat 
monk's  knees,  remarking  that  they  had 
not  been  fired  a  thousand  times,  but 
that  they  had  hit  more  than  six  men. 
The  three  Franciscans  all  drew  closer, 
and  the  third,  who  had  an  oblong  face 
and  expressionless  eyes,  took  the  pis- 
tols in  his  hand  and  weighted  them, 
wagging  his  head  sagaciously:  "Ah," 
said  he  to  his  companion,  "these  are 
good  fellows,  and  they  have  done  good 
work!  Where  did  you  buy  them,  Al- 
berto?" "I  took  them  from  the  ene- 
my," said  the  jeweller,  modestly.  "Pues 
Tiomhrer  And  waving  his  hand  toward 
the  door,— "There's  something  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  Alberto,"  re- 
marked the  monk.  "How  many  good 
families  do  you  suppose  I  can  count  in 
all  this  region?  Not  more  than  two! 
As  far  the  rest— g^we  canaHa!" 

We  were  now  running  alongside  an 
open  wood,  splendidly  illumined  by  the 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  Over  slender 
tree-stems,  broad  waving  leaves,  riot- 
ous vines  and  tall  grasses  poured  a  per- 
fect flood  of  light.  A  pearly  translu- 
cence  was  in  the  air,  and  a  roseate 
glow  like  that  of  sunrise  on  the  sea. 
Then  suddenly,  though  the  skies  did 
not  darken  in  the  least,  a  shower  of 
diamond  hail  fell  athwart  the  fairy 
vision. 
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We  arrived  at  Tarlac  in  a  deluge  of 
rain,  were  huddled  into  a  filthy  cab- 
riolet and  drove  off,  through  the  down- 
pour, across  a  desolate  country,  to  the 
house  of  the  governor.  There  we 
found  files  of  soldiers  lining  the  gal- 
leries, or  floundering,  bare-footed,  in 
the  mud  of  the  court-yard.  Their  utter 
disorder,  the  rain  and  the  darkness, 
and  the  fumes  of  perspiration  mingled 
with  swamp  stenches  that  filled  the 
place,  suggested  the  temporary  halt  of 
an  army  in  full  retreat.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  we  could  learn  where  the 
officers  were  to  be  found  whom  Don 
Alberto  had  come  to  see.  There  was  a 
street  to  cross,  a  foundry  to  traverse, 
and  finally  we  climbed  up  into  a  house 
raised  upon  piles,  a  sort  of  attic  divided 
into  three  compartments,  and  contain- 
ing a  most  extraordinary  jumble  of  old 
European  furniture,  broken  glass,  rick- 
ety chandeliers,  heaps  of  old  rags,  guns 
and  victuals:  the  whole  fitfully  illumi- 
nated by  the  yellow  rays  of  a  few  can- 
dles stuck  in  the  necks  of  bottles. 
From  around  a  table  furnished  with 
some  cracked  wine-glasses  and  a  slice 
of  cheese,  four  officers  rose  to  receive 
us.  The  captain  was  a  heavily-mould- 
ed half-breed,  with  a  low  forehead,  and 
eyes  so  small  that  they  wholly  disap- 
peared when  he  laughed.  His  broad 
mouth  was  a  little  one-sided,  and  bare- 
ly veiled  by  the  stiff  hairs  of  his  mous- 
tache. Beside  him  were  two  young 
Spanish  lieutenants,  who  might  have 
been  brothers,— very  graceful  and  mel- 
ancholy. Their  sad  faces  brightened, 
however,  when  Don  Alberto  gave  them 
the  decorations  which  they  had  ordered 
of  him.  They  opened  the  cases,  took 
out  the  jewels,  and  pinned  them  upon 
their  tunics,  then  each  took  up  a  lighted 
candle  and  surveyed  himself  in  the 
cracked  mirror  suspended  upon  the 
wall  under  an  old  guitar.  ''For  la 
sangre  del  Cristo,'"  cried  the  captain. 
^'It  shan't  be  said  that  our  guests  vis- 
ited Tarlac  and  never  saw  its  oaf 6;  but 


they     must    have     an  aperient    first! 
Come  on!" 

The  coffee-house  of  Tarlac  consisted 
of  a  rude  hut,  where  behind  a  counter 
decked  with  a  few  bottles  and  pots  of 
preserves  a  small  gambling  saloon  had 
been  established.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
but  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the 
skies  were  black.  By  the  red  glow  of 
two  huge  fires,  which  seemed  to  suffuse 
the  night  with  blood,  soldiers  were 
cooking  their  supper  in  the  open  air, 
and  there  was  no  more  trace  of  any 
Indian  village  near  by  than  if  we  had 
been  in  a  boundless  desert.  There 
were  some  officers  seated  before  the 
counter  in  the  cafe,  and  most  of  them 
looked  very  grave.  They  said  that  they 
saw  no  probable  end  to  the  insurrec- 
tion; that  even  if  they  succeeded  in 
buying  Aguinaldo,  the  whole  thing 
would  break  out  again  in  three  months, 
and  that  if  they  could  not  buy  him  Spain 
would  eventually  be  exhausted;  that 
the  European  soldier  cannot  stand  the 
climate,  and  that  they  were  in  a  very 
bad  strait.  The  spectacle  of  these  men, 
whose  courage  is  unimpeachable, 
stranded  there,  and  spent  with  fatigue 
and  homesickness,  was  heart-rending; 
and  the  memory  of  all  that  the  imagi- 
nation and  fancy  of  mankind  owes  to 
Spain,  of  the  legends  lighted  by  her  en- 
chanted lamp,  made  me  feel,  for  the 
moment,  as  though  I  was  the  com- 
patriot of  these  men,  and  their  brother 
in  sorrow.  Before  those  stern  faces 
levity  was  stricken  dumb,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  flag  for  which  they 
fought  seemed  to  enfold  them  like  a 
shroud.  Behind  the  counter  furious 
play  was  going  on,  and  the  jeers  and 
laughter  of  our  half-breed  captain  rang 
loud  above  the  voices  of  the  gamblers. 
He  smiled  with  satisfaction  whenever 
he  made  a  happy  stroke,  and  he  was  so 
impatient  to  clutch  his  winnings  that 
you  could  hear  the  joints  of  his  fingers 
crack  while  the  banker  was  shuffling 
the  cards. 
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We  returned  to  our  barn  for  dinner, 
at  which  we  were  served  by  emaciated 
soldiers.  One  of  them  was  from  Ara- 
gon,  another  from  Andalusia,  a  third 
from  Catalonia.  We  were  in  at  the 
death  of  all  the  provinces.  Occasion- 
ally a  candle  fell  out  of  its  bottle  into 
the  plate  of  one  of  the  feasters.  The 
two  lieutenants  ate  in  silence,  but  the 
captain  and  Don  Alberto  were  each 
louder  and  more  boastful  than  the 
other.  They  shot  Aguinaldo  with  one 
flourish  of  the  fork,  ^liot,  do  I  say? 
Shooting  would  have  been  nothing. 
The  burly  half-breed  was  apparently  a 
past  master  in  human  torture.  When 
the  dessert  came  on  Don  Alberto  re- 
quested the  company's  attention  to  his 
own  extraordinary  prowess;  betting 
that  he  could  turn  over  a  glass  of  water 
without  spilling  a  drop;  that  he  could 
swallow  a  lighted  candle,  or  send  off  a 
peso  in  smoke,  iTy  the  mere  breath  of 
his  nostrils;  and  he  proceeded  forth- 
with to  roll  up  his  sleeves  after  the 
fashion  of  a  professional  prestidigita- 
tor, and  put  himself  in  a  position  to  ac- 
complish these  marvels.  The  two  lieu- 
tenants, who  did  not  have  such  an  en- 
tertainment every  night,  shook  off  their 
sadness,  and  laughed  like  the  boys  they 
were  in  expectation  of  the  fun.  The 
captain  lolled  in  his  chair,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  gazed  admir- 
ingly at  Don  Alberto.  An  old  adjutant 
stared  at  him  without  a  word,  and  the 
soldiers  lurking  in  the  shadow  lost  not 
an  incident  of  the  scene.  The  experi- 
ment with  the  glass  of  water  was  most 
successful;  that  of  the  pern  equally  so: 
he  merely  swept  it  across  his  nostrils 
and  blew  it  into  the  air.  But  before  swal- 
lowing his  candle,  Don  Alberto  seized 
and  opened  his  valise,  and  I  at  once 
perceived  that  his  principal  conjuring 
trick  was  hidden  therein.  He  pulled 
out  gold  watches  that  struck  the  hours, 
and  silver  watches  with  cupids  blowing 
trumpets  upon  their  cases.  Handfuls 
of  rings,  chains,  cigar-cases  and  purses 


made  of  gilded  mail,  were  then  pro^ 
duced  from  the  same  receptacle,  an(t 
the  feats  of  legerdemain  were  quite  for- 
gotten. The  officers  tried  on  the  rings, 
held  the  watches  to  their  ears,  or  thrust 
them  into  their  pockets,  and  twisted 
the  chains  about  their  fingers  to  that 
degree  that  it  seemd  as  if  they  could 
never  be  disentangled.  Suddenly  a 
voice  was  uplifted  outside  in  the  silence 
of  the  night:  "Gentlemen,  the  tables  are 
ready!"  and  they  all  readjusted  their 
belts  and  decamped.  Don  Alberto  col- 
lected his  trinkets  with  a  slightly  dis- 
appointed air.  "And  where  are  you  go- 
ing?" I  asked.  "Oh,  to  the  gaming  ta- 
ble," was  his  answer,  and  I  was  left 
alone.  In  the  next  room  was  an  old 
Indian  woman,  ironing  shirts,  while  her 
husband  squatted  on  his  heels  with 
hands  clasped  about  his  knees,  vaguely 
ruminating,  and  a  poor  little  soldier 
from  Cadiz  sat  between  them  and 
coughed  distressingly. 

Friday. 
Our  house  is  completely  surrounded 
by  banana  trees,  the  tallest  of  which 
has  thrust  itself  inside  the  window,  so 
that  I  slept  all  night  fanned  gently  by 
the  waving  of  a  huge  green  leaf.  It 
was  the  best  night's  rest  I  have  had  in 
the  Philippines,  and  when  I  woke  this 
morning  and  saw  fluttering  above  me 
that  great  green  banner  shot  with  gold, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  enjoying 
Nature's  own  hospitality,  and  that  no 
rajah  could  have  slumbered  more  de- 
liciously  under  a  punkah  worked  by 
Hindoos.  Summoned  by  the  morning 
drum  beat.  I  rose  and  went  out.  The 
village,  or  rather  the  Indian  town,  con- 
sists entirely  of  structures  of  woven 
bamboo,  which  line  the  main  street, 
and  also  border  the  cross-ways.  In  the 
midst  of  a  large,  irregular  open  space 
stands  a  huge  church,  which  absorbs 
and  shelters  under  its  primitive  canopy 
the  straggling  life  of  the  place,  and  be- 
hind the  church  are  the  fruit  and  fish- 
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markets.  The  Indians  let  both  these 
comestibles  decay  before  they  eat  them. 
In  the  doorways  of  many  of  the  dwell- 
ings young  men  were  kneeling,  em- 
bracing lusty  fighting-cocks  and  giving 
them  their  first  fencing  lessons.  Wo- 
men leaned  from  the  windows,  bare- 
shouldered,  with  flowing  tresses.  The 
roofs  of  their  huts  were  buried  in  foli- 
age; the  piles  on  which  they  rested 
were  indistinguishable  from  the  tree- 
trunks,  and  the  whole  effect  was  that 
of  birds  awakened  in  their  nests  at 
dawn.  Farther  off,  at  the  end  of  an  al- 
ley bordered  by  palms,  I  could  see 
young  girls  bathing  in  a  pooL  It  was 
all  primitive  except  the  church,  the 
shops  of  the  Chinamen  roofed  with  zinc 
to  protect  them  from  fire,  and  one  mis- 
erable cabin  with  an  inscription 
scrawled  upon  the  wall  in  red  letters: 
Infirmeria  de  la  Sangre. 

Returning  to  our  caf6,  I  found  my 
hosts  of  the  night  before  and  Don  Al- 
berto all  making  the  best  of  a  bad  busi- 
ness, they  having  lost  all  their  money 
at  play  the  night  before,  and  he  every- 
thing but  his  trinkets.  We  had  intend- 
ed to  pass  the  morning  at  Tarlac,  but 
were  urged  to  go  on  to  San  Fernando, 
where  the  troops  were  concentrating. 
While  Aguinaldo  and  Primo  di  Rivera 
exchanged  proposals,  the  soldiers  con- 
tinued their  march  under  the  burning 
sky.  They  moved  listlessly— at  least 
the  Spaniards  did  so.  With  bandaged 
feet  which  had  evidently  bled,  and 
soiled  handkerchiefs  knotted  loosely 
about  the  ncek,  they  wound  away  amid 
the  ferns  and  bamboos  across  the  daz- 
zling marshland,  and  the  most  vigorous 
among  them  looked  as  though  just  re- 
covered from  illness.  The  Viscayas, 
on  the  other  hand,  active  little  men, 
with  jaw^s  thrust  forward  and  black 
faces  as  devoid  of  expression  as  so 
many  death's  heads,  took  long  strides, 
and  reminded  me  vaguely  of  the  Tur- 
cos  of  whom  I  had  a  glimpse  in  my  in- 
fancy.    We  were  detained  at  the  sta- 


tion for  more  than  an  hour,  trains  be- 
ing held  up  waiting  for  orders  which 
did  not  come.  No  proper  preparation 
had  been  made  for  this  mobilization  of 
troops ;  and  when  at  last  the  locomotive 
started  we  were  twelve  hours  going  the 
distance  which  had  taken  but  six  the 
day  before. 

I  had  opposite  me  a  lieutenant-colonel 
with  a  big  frame  and  a  small  head, 
instinct  with  intelligence  and  finesse. 
When  he  opened  his  lips  he  displayed 
two  perfect  rows  of  small,  close-set  and 
absolutely  regular  teeth.  He  enter- 
tained us  by  tales  of  his  skirmishes 
with  the  insurgents,  expressing  his 
hearty  detestation  of  a  campaign  of 
snares  and  ambuscades.  They  were 
perpetually  harassed,  he  said,  by  in- 
visible foes  who  never  would  stand  up 
to  a  fair  fight  "We  are  tired  of  it,"  he 
said.  "We  want  a  regular  engagement, 
but  Aguinaldo  knows  too  much  to  risk 
it.  That  man,"  he  went  on,  reflectively, 
"is  humane  toward  his  prisoners,  but 
w^e  cannot  be  so  to  ours.  The  wretches, 
if  you  will  believe  it,  know  the  number 
of  our  troops  to  a  man,  while  we  can- 
not possibly  ascertain  whether  they  are 
five,  ten,  or  a  hundred  thousand.  They 
dance  and  brandish  their  holos  at  the 
very  muzzle  of  our  guns.  And  they 
die  without  breathing  their  secret. 
Nothing  moves  them;  neither  pain,  nor 
the  fear  of  annihilation.  They  fling 
away  their  lives  as  though  they  had  no 
idea  of  what  they  were  losing.  Only 
the  day  before  yesterday  I  had  two  of 
them  shot,  whose  combined  ages  did 
not  exceed  forty  years,  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  admired,  in  spite  of  myself,  the 
perfect  simplicity  with  which  they 
knelt  down  and  perished  in  the  flower 
of  their  years."  Don  Alberto  here  took 
up  the  tale,  and  began  to  expatiate 
about  an  adventure  of  his,  but  my  ofl5- 
cer  smiled  and  relapsed  into  revery— 
while  the  jeweller  dug  up  the  bodies  of 
his  victims.  An  invincible  feeling  of 
sadness  came  over  me.    I  had  heard  of 
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too  many  horrors  in  one  week,  and  seen 
too  mucli  human  distress,  and  I  fancy 
my  dejection  must  have  appeared  in 
my  looks,  for  the  oflScer  roused  himself 
and  took  me  by  the  arm.  "You  are  ill, 
Monsieur,"  he  said.  "Take  a  drop  of 
wine  out  of  my  gourd."  "No,  thanks." 
He  paused  a  moment,  then  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder.  "Ah,  well,  Camerade" 
he  said,  "I  am  sad,  too."  And  he  spoke 
not  another  word  during  our  journey  ex- 
cept to  mutter,  now  and  again,  "Pohre 
Espana!  Pobre  EspanaV 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  Mt.  Ara- 
yat,  there  was  a  great  commotion  and 
a  rush  for  the  doors.  One  oflScer  cried, 
"I  see  smoke!  Aguinaldo  is  there!"  A 
faint  trail  of  smoke,  like  a  light  cloud, 
was  indeed  visible  above  that  solitary 
crest,  the  fortified  stronghold  of  the  In- 
surrection. And  as  my  companions 
crowded  to  the  windows  and  stared  at 
the  fluctuating  puff  of  vapor,  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  legend  which  had  been  told 
me  by  a  Tagal.  "Once  upon  a  time  there 
lived  on  that  same  mountain  a  great 
spirit  named  Sinu  Kwan,  which  means 
the  conqueror.  He  did  his  cooking 
there,  and  the  smoke  of  it  was  often  to 
be  seen  in  the  sky  above;  but  nobody 
was  afraid  of  him,  for  he  was  kind.  He 
had  heaps  of  gold  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens; and  if  people  went  to  see  him  he 
received  them  very  handsomely,  and 
fed  them  well  and  let  them  dance,  and 
told  them  to  take  away  as  much  gold 
as  they  could  carry.  But  the  farther 
they  went  down  the  mountain  the  heav- 
ier their  load  became,  and  they  began 
to  pant  and  sweat,  and  their  legs  gave 
way  under  them,  and  they  staggered 
like  drunken  porters.  Or  sometimes  a 
big  wind  would  buffet  them  in  the  face, 
and  they  would  stand  rooted  to  the 
ground.  If  they  had  taken  another 
step  their  bags  of  gold  would  all  have 
collapsed.  Sinu  Kwan  had  some  daugh- 
ters, too,  and  they  were  the  loveliest 
princesses  in  all  the  world.  They  used 
to  come  down  into  the  villages  and  buy 


stuffs  for  their  gowns,  and  pay  for 
them  with  their  father's  gold.  And 
they  gave  the  poor  old  people  money  to 
cheer  them  up,  and  the  sick  to  make 
them  well.  All  this  was  before  the 
Conquest.  But  the  Spaniards  insulted 
the  daughters  of  Sinu  Kwan,  and  in 
their  wrath  they  went  back  to  their 
mountain,  and  never  came  down  any 
more." 

At  Bulacan  we  found  the  whole  town 
en  fete:  drums  beating,  horns  braying, 
and  the  huts  all  dressed  in  flowers,  and 
looking  at  a  little  distance  like  so  many 
straw  hats  drawn  at  a  lottery.  Had 
there  been  a  victory,  I  wondered. 
"Sure  enough,"  cried  Don  Alberto,  "and 
I  had  promised  to  be  present  on  the  oc- 
casion!" 

"What  occasion?" 

"Did  you  not  see  it  in  the  newspa- 
pers? 'Tis  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
he  will  be  very  angry  that  I  was  not 
there." 

"Be  so  good  as  to  explain " 

"Why,  to-day,"  said  Don  Alberto,  im- 
patiently, disgusted  by  my  ignorance, 
"my  friend  the  Governor  of  Bulacan 
has  been  adopted  Son  of  the  Province.** 

Happy  mother! 

Saturday. 
My  last  walk  in  Manila  was  inside 
the  walled  town,  my  last  visit  to  the 
University  of  St.  Thomas.  I  shall  prob- 
ably remember  those  ancient  fortifica- 
tions longer  than  anything  else  about 
the  place.  Thousands  of  miles  away 
from  Europe,  under  a  sun  whose  fierce 
heat  would  be  inconceivable  there,  I 
have  seen  the  structures  and  the  men 
of  our  own  Middle  Ages.  The  moment 
I  had  crossed  the  drawbridge  and  en- 
tered by  the  Isabella  gateway  I  went 
back  three  hundred  years.  As  though 
I  had  been  asleep  under  the  ashes  of 
time,  and  awakened  by  an  echo  of  the 
past,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the 
old,  old  town  where  I  was  born.  I  had 
made  an  excursion  into  the  future,  and 
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come  back  to  knock  at  my  father's 
door.  I  understand  perfectly  that  that 
citadel  with  its  grass-grown  walls  has 
nothing  very  original  about  It;  that 
there  are  many  others  in  existence  both 
more  venerable  and  more  picturesque; 
that  it  would  look  insignificant  if  trans- 
ported to  Spain  or  Italy.  But  I  had 
my  eyes  full  of  Cingalese  villages 
whose  ruins  did  not  appeal  to  the  heart; 
of  the  stupendous  temples  and  magnifi- 
cent sewers  of  China,  which  aroused  no 
emotion  save  one  of  amazement  and  re- 
pulsion. I  had  been  homesick,  and  all 
at  once  I  came  into  the  abandoned  heri- 
tage of  my  own  race.  Narrow  streets, 
houses  with  massive  walls,  doorways 
surmounted  by  the  pointed  arch,  win- 
dows whose  gratings  project  so  as  to 
form  a  balcony;  a  life  confined,  monoto- 
nous and  sweet  with  the  sweetness 
which  survives  buried  generations,  as 
the  fire  which  has  gone  out  still  warms 
the  room.  Old  haunts  of  love,  and  old 
lairs  of  mean  rivalries  and  bitter  ha- 
treds as  well;  a  silence  peopled  by  keen 
questionings  and  hidden  snares;  a 
peace  like  that  of  the  cloister,  submerg- 
ing all  the  dim  stonework;  and  then— 
the  church!  It  was  as  if  all  the  dreams 
engendered  in  those  sombre  dwellings 
had  given  one  another  rendezvous  at 
the  church  to  enhance  its  beauty,  and 
render  it  a  palace  of  light  and  shade, 
color  and  perfume.  The  gorgeous  taste 
of  the  half-caste  women  has  draped  the 
Virgin  in  robes  fit  for  a  queen,  and 
adorned  her  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  The  pride  of  the  conqueror  has 
gilded  the  altars;  inquisitors  have  sus- 
pended great  Christs  amid  purple  dra- 
peries; artists  in  colored  glass  have 
captured  the  rainbow  to  illustrate  their 
legends;  the  bold  cabelleros  have  let 
light  into  the  dusky  chapels;  the  piety 
of  the  monks  has  created  a  cloister 
which  is  one  harmony  of  delicate  hues 
running  around  a  green  space  adorned 
with  vases  of  stone.  I  saw  issue  from 
the  church  no  company  of  self -scourged 


penitents,  nor  any  procession  of  women 
in  full  dress,  or  of  Indians  wearing  a 
little  black  vest  above  the  white  shirt; 
but  only  half-caste  women  in  nun-like 
veils,  some  white,  and  some  dun-col- 
ored; and  these  same  women,  bare- 
necked and  perfumed,  falling  on  their 
knees  in  the  narrow  streets  when  the 
Angelus  rang. 

The  University  is  divided  from  the 
church  of  San  Domingo  only  by  a  small 
square,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
founder  of  the  house  in  the  centre. 
The  building  lays  no  claim  to  beauty  of 
architecture.  Earthquakes  are  so  fre- 
quent here  that  one  must  build  with 
reference  to  solidity  rather  than  grace. 
I  was  attended  on  my  visit  by  the  most 
agreeable  man  in  Manila— an  advocate, 
M.  Lacalle.  We  were  received  at  the 
head  of  a  staircase,  worn  by  genera- 
tions of  feet,  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Pedro  N.  de  Medio  and  other  Domini- 
cans. They  showed  us  first  their  libra- 
ry, where,  though  the  sun  is  excluded 
by  blinds,  a  pleasant  odor  of  old  moroc- 
co prevails.  These  men  delighted  me 
by  their  cordial  simplicity  and  abun- 
dant politeness  as  much  as  the  Francis- 
cans of  a  few  days  before  had  annoyed. 
The  R.  P.  de  Medio,  in  particular,  has  a 
grace  of  spirit,  beneath  a  slightly  hard 
exterior,  which  surrounds  one  like  an 
invisible  atmosphere.  They  were  all 
tall,  strong  men,  and  all  but  one  of 
them,  who  was  excessively  corpulent, 
betrayed  in  their  clear-cut  features  and 
the  dark  fire  of  their  eyes  the  keen 
purpose  of  men  who  have  renounced 
the  world  that  they  may  the  more  per- 
fectly command  it.  As  I  glanced  at  the 
titles  of  the  folios  the  Reverend  Father 
said  to  me:  "We  have  another  library, 
for  ourselves  and  our  intimate  friends 
only."  So  saying  he  threw  open  a  door 
leading  out  of  the  great  hall  into  a 
much  smaller  room,  where  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques  and  Diderot 
were  ranged  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Joufifroy  and  Jules  Simon. 
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"Why,  really,  my  good  fathers,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "French  literature  is  admira- 
bly represented  in  your  infernal  cham- 
bers." 

"Ah,  but  this  is  not  all,"  the  Domini- 
cans replied,  laughing,  and  pointed  out 
upon  the  lowest  shelf  a  complete  set  of 
Zola,  with  the  yellow  paper  backs  of 
two  copies  of  "L'Argent"  gleaming 
amid  the  dark  bindings. 

"My  opening  discourse  this  year," 
said  the  R.  P.  de  Medio,  "was  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  romance  of  Lourdes;  of 
which  I  shall  beg  you  to  accept  a  copy 
in  token  of  my  esteem." 

From  the  library  we  passed  to  the 
museum,  which  occupies  a  gallery 
along  one  side  of  the  inner  court. 
There  were  several  young  students, 
mostly  half-breeds,  walking  softly 
about.  But  for  their  scholars'  badges  I 
should  have  taken  them  for  servants. 
The  museum  was  really  too  small  for 
the  marvels  that  it  contained.  The 
ethnological,  mineralogical  and  natu- 
ral history  collections  constituted  a 
brilliant  poem  on  the  conquests  of  the 
Philippines.  Trophies  taken  on  the 
mountains,  in  the  forests,  by  the  sea- 
shore, and  piously  classified  by  learned 
men  with  their  thoughts  fixed  on  eter- 
nity! There  were  all  sorts  of  weapons, 
from  the  arrow  of  the  savage  to  the 
fiery  sword  of  the  Moor;  all  sorts  of 
monsters,  from  the  shark  to  the  tiniest 
Insect;  spoils  of  ocean-pink  pearls  and 
saffron  shells,  ancient  divinities,  hu- 
man skulls,  and  hideous  foetuses; freaks 
which  are  like  an  insulting  laugh 
of  Nature  in  her  own  face;  fantastic 
birds,  and  a  fairy  multitude  of  butter- 
flies. I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off 
some  of  these  exquisite  little  creatures, 
with  their  starry  delicacy  and  sunset 
hues.  There  were  some  like  skies  of 
fire  above  peaks  of  snow,  others  which 
call  up  the  whole  sumptuous  Orient, 
stuffs  of  Benares,  and  splendors  of 
Persian  nights;  and  others  yet  which 
sparkle  like  the  eyes  of  a  fair  woman 


under  black  lace  after  a  ball.  "Do  you 
not  think,"  said  the  sweet  husky  voice 
of  the  Reverend  Father,  "that  one  of 
these  Philippine  butterflies  would  look 
better  in  a  lady's  hair  than  a  diamond 
aigrette?" 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  insur- 
rection. All  the  Fathers  told  me  was 
that  the  islanders  have  some  artistic 
tastes,  but  not  enough  to  raise  them 
above  mediocrity;  that  they  have  no 
scientific  aptitude  at  all;  that  philoso- 
phy with  them  becomes  a  mere  jug- 
glery with  words,  and  that  their  in- 
dolence is  equalled  only  by  the  wealth 
of  their  country. 

"Are  there  no  industries  among  them, 
then?" 

''Industries  f  Did  you  ever  look  at 
them?  They  have  the  air  of  strangers 
from  another  sphere!" 

When  I  asked  whether  the  Order  of 
Saint  Dominic  was  not  the  most  power- 
ful in  Manila,  they  replied,  "Yes.  But 
the  Augustinians  will  not  tell  you  so.'* 

"I  suspect  the  monks  are  a  neces- 
sity," said  Lacalle  as  we  came  out;  but 
the  Tagals  are  not  of  his  mind,  and 
they  pass  the  same  sweeping  condem- 
nation upon  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Augustinians  and  Recollets.  They  make 
an  exception,  however,  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  control  the  secondary  edu- 
cation and  have  won  a  reputation  for 
liberalism  and  tact  in  their  manner  of 
doing  so.  It  was  under  their  tutelage 
that  the  leaders  of  the  present  revolt 
were  trained.  Rizal  was  their  pupil, 
and  many  people  think  they  would 
have  saved  him  if  they  could.  More 
than  one  of  the  insurgents  has  con- 
fessed in  my  hearing  to  a  grateful  re- 
spect for  his  old  teachers.  "From 
them,"  said  one  of  these  men,  "we 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  school- 
masters may  be  both  enlightened  and 
just.  If  we  came  to  fisticuffs  with  the 
little  Spaniards,  who  cried  'Down  with 
the  Filipinos,'  while  we  shouted  'Down 
icith    Spain  r    we    were    all    punished 
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alike.  It  seemed  a  wonderful  thing 
at  first  that  our  ears  were  not  boxed 
for  the  mischievous  tricks  of  the  Su- 
perior Race!" 

My  last  evening  was  marked  by  no 
less  an  incident  than  an  insurrection  at 
the  hotel  table.  It  was  an  hour  since 
the  dinner  bell  had  rung,  and  the  little 
Tagals  who  were  scudding  about  like 
poisoned  weasels  had  brought  us 
nothing  as  yet  but  bread  and  water. 
Finally  the  guests  seized  their  knives 
and  forks  and  began  beating  a  tattoo 
upon  the  plates  and  carafes.    The  scul- 

The  Revne  des  Deux  Mondes. 


lions  were  frightened  out  of  their 
senses  and  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
whereupon  a  fresh  uproar  arose  from 
the  kitchen  in  response  to  that  of  the 
dining-room.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  it  appeared,  had  been  roused 
from  her  slumbers  by  the  noise,  and 
was  thrashing  her  menials  right  and 
left.  This  lasted  until  the  wisest  of  us 
went  to  the  door  and  shouted  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  "For  the  love  of  Heaven, 
Senora,  give  us  something  to  eat  first 
and  beat  the  boys  afterward!"     . 

An(frd  Bellessort. 


SPRING   AIRS. 
I. 


Now  do  the  woods  with  soft  reveille  ring, 
Now  in  thy  blood  the  challenge  of  the  Spring 
Bids  thee  forget  the  narrow  days  behind. 
The  winter  weather  and  the  winter  mind. 
Nor  thus  with  cold  and  bookish  thought  sit  still, 
When  pipes  the  thrush  and  flames  the  daffodil. 

Up  then,  O  heart!  above  the  funeral  snows 
An  Easter  wind  of  resurrection  blows. 
Charged  with  the  spirit  of  new  flowers  to  speak 
"Rest,  if  thou  stay,"  "Nap,  rapture  if  thou  seek." 
This  way  the  mountain,  that,  the  valley  track. 
With  fancy  forth,  or  with  remembrance  back. 


II. 

Wind-blown  from  evening  and  from  over-sea 

Thy  being's  pilgrim  past  revisits  thee, 

For  down  the  sighing  leisures  of  the  air 

All  thoughts  of  passage,  that  have  wintered  there, 

Return  from  coasts  of  an  uncharted  deep, 

Their  plumes  repainted  in  a  tropic  sileep. 

The  dream-flocks  gather,  thou  shalt  hear  to-night 

High  overhead  the  whisper  of  their  flight. 

Oh,  listen!  homeward  flits  each  beating  wing 

And  in  the  spirit's  country  it  is  Spring. 

The  Saturday  Review. 
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The  great  musicians  have  not  been, 
on  the  whole,  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  the  Baconian  theory  that  the  best 
worlis  and  those  of  most  merit  have 
proceeded  from  unmarried  men.  There 
is  probably  not  one  of  them  who  would 
not  have  joined  with  the  witty  French- 
man in  saying  that  there  are  only  two 
beautiful  things  in  this  world— women 
and  roses;  and  only  two  sweet  things- 
women  and  melons.  Leaving  the  roses 
and  the  melons  out  of  account,  at  any 
rate,  there  need  be  no  doubt  on  the 
point.  Jean  Paul  Richter  declares 
somewhere  that  a  man  cannot  live 
piously  or  die  righteously  without  a 
wife,  and  with  this  opinion  most  of 
the  composers  have  shown  a  practical 
agreement.  To  be  sure,  the  wives  in 
some  cases  have  not  done  much  to  en- 
able the  husbands  either  to  live  pious- 
ly or  die  righteously;  but  that  may 
have  been  as  much  the  fault  of  the 
husbands  as  of  the  wives.  Your  man 
of  genius,  as  a  rule,  begins  badly  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery.  He  seldom  falls 
upon  a  wise  choice  of  a  wife.  He  is 
too  ideal— and  especially  the  musician, 
who  lives  in  the  clouds,  is  too  ideal— 
to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  housekeeping 
question  before  taking  the  lover's  leap. 
As  Romeo  puts  it,  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  philosophy  unless  philosophy 
•can  make  him  a  Juliet;  and  since  phil- 
osophy does  not  make  Juliets,  the 
genius  makes  a  blunder,  and  thereby 
presents  the  world  with  one  of  the  sur- 
est signs  of  his  genius.  For  the  world 
hardly  ever  expects  a  man  of  genius  to 
marry  rightly;  and,  indeed,  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  the  world  of  regarding 
a  slip  in  matrimony  as  among  the  out- 
ward and  visible  manifestations  of  the 
divine  spark  that  glows  within.  Why 
it  should  be  so  is  not  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain.   But,  then,  who  thinks  of  trying 


to  explain  such  things  as  love  and  mat- 
rimony 'i 

Certainly  the  loves  of  some  of  the 
great  musicians,  and  the  vagaries  to 
which  these  loves  have  led,  are  not  to 
be  readily  accounted  for  on  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  ordinary  mortal  is 
guided.  Suppose  we  take  a  few  actual 
cases  in  illustration.  There  is  Berlioz, 
for  example.  It  was  almost  a  necessity 
of  the  nature  of  that  erratic  genius,  as 
it  was  of  the  nature  of  Burns,  that  he 
should  be  in  love.  To  him,  as  to  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  the  silent  note  which 
Cupid  struck  was  far  sweeter  than  the 
sound  of  an  instrument;  and  assuredly 
the  dance  which  his  Cupids  led  him  at 
various  times  was  such  a  dance  as  nev- 
er instrument  yet  played  to.  At  one 
time,  when  staying  in  Italy,  he  heard 
that  a  certain  frivolous  and  unscrupu- 
lous Parisian  beauty,  who  had  bled  his 
not  overfilled  purse  rather  freely,  was 
about  to  be  married.  The  news  should 
have  gladdened  his  heart,  but  instead 
of  that  it  set  up  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
Berlioz  hurried  off  to  Paris  with  pis- 
tols in  his  pockets,  not  even  waiting  for 
passports.  He  attempted  to  cross  the 
frontier  in  women's  clothes,  and  was 
arrested.  A  variety  of  contretemps  oc- 
curred before  he  got  to  the  French  cap- 
ital, and  by  that  time  he  had  so  cooled 
down  that  he  found  no  use  for  his  pis- 
tols. 

But  this  was  only  a  preliminary  can- 
ter. The  romantic  passion  which  most 
influenced  Berlioz's  life  began  when  he 
had  reached  the  comparatively  sober 
age  of  twenty-seven.  He  had  caught 
the  contagion  of  an  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare  which,  thanks  mainly  to 
Victor  Hugo,  was  then  raging  in  Paris. 
Ophelia  and  .Juliet  were  his  pet  hero- 
ines, and  Ophelia  and  .Juliet  were  then 
being  impersonated  by  Harriet  Smith- 
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son,  a  pretty  Irish  actress  for  whom 
a  good  many  people  at  home  had  lost 
their  wits.  Harriet  created  quite  a 
furore  among  the  Parisians;  but  while 
she  was  simply  admired  by  other  men, 
she  became  with  Berlioz  the  object  of 
a  violent— nay,  an  almost  devouring— 
passion.  To  him  she  was  a  celestial 
divinity,  a  lovely  ideal  of  art  and 
beauty,  a  personification  of  the  trans- 
cendent genius  of  Shakespeare  himself. 
Just  read  how  this  otherwise  sane  man 
wrote  at  this  time:  "Oh!  that  I  could 
find  her,"  he  exclaims,  "the  Juliet,  the 
Ophelia  that  my  heart  calls  to;  that  I 
could  drink  in  the  intoxication  of  min- 
gled joy  and  sadness  that  only  true  love 
knows.  Could  I  but  rest  in  her  arms 
one  autumn  eve,  rocked  by  the  north 
wind,  and  sleeping  my  last  sleep!"  But 
Berlioz  meant  to  have  his  Juliet  in  his 
arms  before  falling  into  his  last  sleep. 
His  first  step  to  that  end  was  to  give 
a  concert  at  great  expense,  at  which  he 
hoped  Miss  Smithson  would  be  present. 
Unfortunately,  the  concert  proved  a 
failure;  and,  worse  than  that,  the 
adored  one  was  not  there — she  had  not 
even  heard  of  it! 

Berlioz  was  in  utter  despair,  but  luck 
was  yet  to  favor  him.  In  course  of  time 
the  Shakespearean  craze  began  to 
wane,  and  Miss  Smithson  found  herself 
in  pecuniary  straits.  Subsequently  she 
had  a  fall,  broke  her  leg,  and  was  inca- 
pacitated from  ever  again  appearing  on 
the  stage.  Now  was  Berlioz's  oppor- 
tunity. His  passion  burned  as  fiercely 
as  ever,  and  presently  he  was  on  his 
knees  before  the  divine  Harriet,  offer- 
ing not  only  to  pay  all  her  debts  out  of 
his  own  slender  means,  but  to  marry 
her  as  well.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  once,  and  thus  began  a  connection 
which  led  to  the  most  bitter  results.  An 
old  English  bishop  once  remarked  that 
"there  is  but  one  shrew  in  the  world, 
and  every  man  hath  her."  Berlioz 
would  have  agreed,  with  this  differ- 
ence: that  his  shrew  was  worse  than 


any  other  man's  shrew.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  divinity  was  a  woman 
of  fretful  and  imperious  temper,  jeal- 
ous of  mere  shadows,  and  totally  lack- 
ing in  sympathy  with  his  ideals.  In 
course  of  time  her  peevish  plaints  and 
ungovernable  jealousy  fairly  cooled  the 
composer's  ardor,  and  in  the  end  he 
went  his  own  way  and  provided  for  her 
living  apart.  If  he  had  chosen  a  wife 
as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  chose  his, 
not  for  "a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  for 
such  qualities  as  would  wear  well,"  he 
might  have  had  all  the  domestic  joy» 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  estimable 
character.  But  Berlioz  was  a  genius, 
and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  not. 

From  a  matrimonial  point  of  view 
Haydn  fared  no  better,  although  he  did 
not  show  himself  quite  so  foolish.  To 
begin  with,  he  married,  not  the  girl  he 
was  in  love  with,  but  her  sister. 
"Haydn,  you  should  take  my  oldest 
daughter,"  said  father  Keller,  the  bar- 
ber; and  as  Keller  had  done  a  good  deal 
for  Haydn,  the  composer  felt  that  he 
must  sacrifice  his  -affection  on  the  altar 
of  duty  and  oblige  the  old  man.  At 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  in  1760, 
Haydn  was  twenty-nine,  while  his 
Anna  Maria  was  thirty-two.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  love 
on  either  side  to  start  with;  but  Haydn 
declared  that  he  had  really  begun  to 
"like"  his  wife,  and  would  have  come 
to  entertain  a  stronger  feeling  for  her 
if  she  had  behaved  in  a  reasonable 
way.  Unfortunately,  Anna  Maria  had 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  her  com- 
position. The  entertaining  Marville 
says  that  the  majority  of  ladies  mar- 
ried to  men  of  genius  are  so  vain  of  the 
abilities  of  their  husbands  that  they  are 
frequently  insufferable.  But  Frau 
Haydn  was  not  a  lady  of  that  kind. 
The  world  had  emphatically  proclaimed 
her  husband  a  genius,  but  to  Maria  it 
was  quite  immaterial  whether  he  were 
a  cobbler  or  an  artist.  Nay,  she  even 
committed  the  incredible  crime  of  using 
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the  composer's  manuscript  scores  for 
curling-paper,  as  underlays  for  pastry, 
and  similar  things!  She  was  gay 
enough  with  it  all,  too.  When  Haydn 
went  from  home  she  would  send  him 
the  most  cheerful  little  notes.  "Should 
you  die  to-day  or  to-morrow,"  ran  one 
of  these  missives,  "there  is  not  enough 
money  left  in  the  house  to  bury  you." 
At  another  time,  when  Haydn  was  in 
London,  he  received  a  letter  in  which 
Maria  wrote  that  she  had  just  seen  a 
neat  little  house  which  she  liked  very 
much,  and  that  he  might  do  himself  the 
pleasure  to  send  her  two  thousand 
gulden  with  which  to  buy  it,  so  as  to 
have  in  future  a  "widow's  home." 
Pleasant  reading  this  for  the  genial 
composer!  In  the  first  case  he  wrote, 
without  a  trace  of  anger:  "Should  this 
be  so,  talie  my  manuscripts  to  the  mu- 
sic publisher.  I  guarantee  you  that  they 
will  be  worth  money  enough  to  defray 
my  funeral  expenses."  In  the  matter 
of  the  "widow's  home,"  he  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  arrange  things  him- 
self. Ultimately  he  bought  the  house, 
and  in  spite  of  Maria's  frequent  sug- 
gestions of  his  coming  dissolution,  he 
lived  in  it  for  nine  years  after  she  had 
been  dead.  Frau  Haydn  saw  out  her 
seventy  years,  but  some  time  before 
that  the  pair  had  agreed  to  live  apart 
as  the  best  way  of  ending  a  union 
which  had  proved  utterly  unbearable 
to  the  composer. 

For  many  years,  of  course,  Haydn 
had  been  seeking  occasional  consolation 
from  the  society  of  other  ladies— and 
finding  It,  too.  When  he  came  to  Eng- 
land he  succumbed  to  the  charms  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Shaw,  who  figures  in  his 
diary  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  he 
had  ever  met.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Haydn  was  always  meeting  the  "most 
beautiful"  woman.  "The  loveliest  wo- 
man I  ever  saw"  was  at  one  time  a 
Mrs.  Hodges;  while  at  another  time  the 
widow  of  a  musician  named  Schroeter 
so  fascinated  him  that  he  kept  her  let- 


ters for  many  years,  and  declared  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  Anna 
Maria  he  would  have  married  her.  Cer- 
tainly Mrs.  Schroeter' s  letters  were 
pleasant  enough.  "Every  moment  of 
your  company,"  she  wrote  from  Buck- 
ingham Gate  in  1792,  "is  more  and 
more  precious  to  me  now  your  depart- 
ure is  so  near.  I  feel  for  you  the  fond- 
est and  tenderest  affection  the  human 
heart  is  capable  of.  I  ever  am,  with 
the  most  inviolable  attachment,  my 
dearest  and  most  beloved  Haydn,  most 
faithfully  and  most  affectionately 
yours."  What  would  the  absent  Frau 
Doctorin  Haydn  have  said  had  she 
known  of  it?  The  composer  also  got 
mixed  up  in  a  little  affair  with  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Billington.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  painting  her  portrait  for 
him,  and  had  represented  her  as  St. 
Cecilia  listening  to  celestial  music. 
"What  do  you  thinli  of  the  charming 
Billington's  picture?"  said  the  artist  to 
Haydn  when  the  work  was  finished. 
"It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  picture,"  re- 
plied Haydn.  "It  is  just  like  her;  but 
there  is  a  strange  mistake:  you  have 
painted  her  listening  to  the  angels 
when  you  ought  to  have  painted 
the  angels  listening  to  her."  If  Haydn 
paid  compliments  like  this  all  round, 
we  can  easily  understand  how  he  at- 
tained such  fame  as  a  London  society 
man. 

Mozart  gave  the  most  practical  of  all 
reasons  for  taking  a  wife:  he  wanted 
some  one  to  look  after  his  linen.  It  is 
true  he  declared  himself  in  love,  but 
perhaps,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  believed 
that  marriage  for  so  unsubstantial  a 
thing  as  love  was  good  enough  for  no- 
body but  "big  school-children  and— 
fools."  Unluckily,  Mozart  did  not  any 
more  prove  his  wisdom  by  the  choice 
of  a  wife  than  many  other  geniuses 
have  done.  With  him  it  was  literally  a 
ease  of  "how  happy  could  I  be  with 
either."  It  was  also  another  of  the 
many  instances  of  musicians  falling  In 
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love  witli  their  pupils.  In  the  course 
of  those  early  musical  tours  round 
which  so  many  doubtful  stories  have 
gathered,  the  wonderful  prodigy  land- 
ed at  Mannheim,  and  was  introduced 
to  a  theatrical  copyist  named  Weber— 
an  uncle,  by  the  way,  of  the  composer 
of  "Der  Freischutz."  From  Mozart 
himself  we  learn  that  old  Weber  was  a 
"downright  honest  German,"  who  at 
this  time  was  doing  his  best  to  bring 
up  a  family  of  six  on  an  income  of 
three  hundred  florins  per  annum.  The 
"honest  German"  had  a  daughter,  Aloy- 
sia,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  not  only 
pretty— which  might  have  been  enough 
—but  was  also  musical.  Mozart  was 
engaged  to  give  her  singing  lessons, 
and  she  gave  him  her  heart  in  return. 
The  composer  was  only  twenty  at  this 
time,  and  he  was  still  dependent  on  his 
father,  who,  naturally  enough  in  the 
circumstances,  warned  him  of  the  im- 
prudence of  his  amour.  But  Mozart 
would  have  no  warning.  He  even  pro- 
posed to  take  Aloysia  to  Salzburg  "to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mozart's 
dear  papa,"  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  the 
parent  would  give  way  when  he  dis- 
covered the  charms  of  the  lady.  "Dear 
papa,"  however,  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  proposal,  and  was  equally 
obdurate  though  coaxingly  told  that 
Fraulein  not  only  sang  divinely,  but 
played  sonatas  at  first  sight. 

By  and  by  the  composer  went  to 
Paris  to  study,  and  to  tell  the  French 
that  "the  devil  himself  invented  their 
language."  When  he  returned  to  Mann- 
heim after  a  twelvemonth  he  learned 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  women 
are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  riches 
and  fiddle-strings.  Aloysia  Weber  had 
meanwhile  got  an  engagement  at  the 
Munich  Theatre,  and  her  success  had 
quite  turned  her  head.  A  poor  musi- 
cian for  a  husband  was  now  out  of  the 
question,  and  she  frankly  said  so.  Mo- 
zart bore  the  trial  as  well  as  a  young 
man  of  twenty-one  might  be  expected 


to  do.  Nay,  we  even  find  him  writing 
to  his  father:  "I  was  a  fool  about 
Aloysia  Weber,  I  own;  but  what  is  a 
man  not  when  in  love?"  Ay!  what  in- 
deed! Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
perience, Mozart  was  soon  making  a 
fool  of  himself  again,  through  taking 
up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  the 
Webers.  There  was  another  daughter, 
Constance,  and  to  her  the  composer 
now  transferred  his  affections.  Of 
course,  "dear  papa"  objected  as  before, 
and  in  return  for  his  objections  there 
came  a  minute  description  of  the  char- 
acter and  person  of  the  young  lady. 
She  had  "a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes 
and  a  pretty  figure;"  she  was  "kind- 
hearted,  clever,  modest,  good-tempered, 
economical,  neat."  H  was  utterly  un- 
true that  she  was  extravagant;  she 
dressed  her  own  hair,  understood 
housekeeping,  and  had  the  best  heart 
in  the  world.  Mozart  loved  her  with 
his  "whole  soul,"  and  she  loved  him. 
What  more  was  to  be  said?  A  good 
deal,  at  any  rate  by  "dear  papa,"  who 
was  prosaic  enough  to  think  that  Wolf- 
gang should  wait  until  he  could  afford 
to  keep  a  wife.  Mozart,  like  the  way- 
ward son  in  the  novel,  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  "Constance,"  he  writes  to 
his  father,  "is  a  well-conducted,  good 
girl,  of  respectable  parentage,  and  I  am 
in  a  position  to  earn  at  least  daily  "bread 
for  her.  We  love  each  other,  and  we 
are  resolved  to  marry.  All  that  you 
have  written,  or  may  possibly  write, 
on  this  subject  can  be  nothing  but  well- 
meant  advice,  which,  however  good 
and  sensible,  can  no  longer  apply  to  a 
man  who  has  gone  so  far  with  a  girl. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  question  of 
further  delay."  This  was  emphatic 
enough.  The  letter  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another,  asking  consent  to  an 
immediate  marriage,  but  as  no  reply 
came  Mozart  took  silence  for  assent, 
and  presently  celebrated  a  quiet  wed 
ding,  his  bride  being  eighteen  and  him- 
self twenty-six. 
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A  tolerably  happy  life  was  the  result 
—at  any  rate  for  the  composer,  whose 
loving  eyes  detected  no  fault  in  his 
wife  from  first  to  last.  His  devotion 
was  that  of  simple  and  childlike  sin- 
cerity, which  "made  sunshine  in  their 
lives  even  when  things  looked  darkest." 
When  Constance  was  ill,  if  the  husband 
went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  early  morn- 
ing he  would  previously  write  a  note 
to  be  placed  beside  her  bed  on  her  wak- 
ing. "Good-morning,  my  darling  wife!'* 
he  would  say.  "I  hope  you  have  slept 
well,  that  you  were  undisturbed,  that 
you  will  not  rise  too  early,  that  you  will 
not  catch  cold,  nor  stoop  too  much,  nor 
overstrain  yourself,  nor  scold  your  ser- 
vants, nor  stumble  over  the  threshold 
of  the  next  room.  Spare  yourself  all 
household  worries  till  I  come  back; 
may  no  evil  befall  you,"  When  he  goes 
travelling  he  carries  her  portrait  with 
him,  telling  her  in  his  letters  what  non- 
sense he  addresses  to  it,  and  comment- 
ing on  the  nonsense  in  this  way:  "I 
know  I  have  written  something  very 
foolish— for  the  world,  at  all  events— 
but  not  in  the  least  foolish  for  us,  who 
love  each  other  so  fondly.  This  is  the 
sixth  day  that  I  have  been  absent  from 
you,  and,  by  heavens!  it  seems  to  me 
a  year." 

The  composer  of  "DerFreischutz"was 
one  of  the  happy  benedicts,  but  he,  too, 
had  his  difficulties  on  the  path  towards 
matrimonial  peace.  His  diary  reveals 
some  of  his  difficulties  in  no  equivocal 
manner.  "Terrible  scene  with  Th6r6se," 
we  read  in  one  place.  In  another, 
"Again  saw  Th^r^se.  Long  estrange- 
ment; at  last  reconciliation;  indescrib- 
ably affecting,  our  sufferings  vanish- 
ing as  if  by  enchantment."  Soon  af- 
ter: "She  loves  me  not;  if  she  did, 
would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  speak 
with  such  warmth  of  her  first  love,  to 
dwell  with  delight  on  each  small  inci- 
dent of  its  commencement,  and  to  re- 
late her  own  peculiar  feelings  of  that 
time?"      And  who  was  this    Th6r6se 


who  thus  had  the  composer  now  on  the 
summit  of  bliss,  now  in  the  depths  of 
despair?  Alas!  Th6r6se  was  a  married 
woman,  the  mother  of  several  children. 
She  had  risen  from  the  ballet  to  the 
position  of  an  actress,  and  when  Weber 
came  into  contact  with  her  at  opera 
rehearsals  she  was  undertaking  light 
parts  with  fair  success.  Of  course  the 
artful  woman  had  no  real  affection  for 
the  composer,  but  she  was  highly  flat- 
tered by  his  attentions,  and  her  hus- 
band, a  dancer,  even  encouraged  her 
to  lead  him  on,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing, through  Weber's  influence,  pro- 
fessional advancement  for  himself. 

Weber  saw  very  clearly  the  folly  of 
his  infatuation,  and  by-and-by  he  was 
helped  out  of  it  by  the  attractions  of 
a  rising  prima  donna,  the  simple,  inno- 
cent Carolina  Brandt.  But  Th§r§se 
was  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off.  She 
constantly  tormented  the  composer 
with  reproaches  about  his  inconstancy. 
And,  indeed,  Weber  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  his  own  mind.  "Without 
her  no  joy;  with  her  only  sorrow,"  was 
what  he  wrote  of  the  old  love  after  be- 
ing on  with  the  new.  On  her  birthday 
he  made  the  married  lady  a  present  of 
a  gold  watch  and  a  set  of  charms  sym- 
bolical of  his  affection.  Moreover,  he 
prepared  her  a  costly  treat  in  the  shape 
of  a  dish  of  oysters.  The  capricious 
coquette  hardly  noticed  the  watch,  still 
less  the  charms;  but  she  fell  to  the  oys- 
ters with  a  will,  and  so  disgusted  We- 
ber with  her  "devouring  avidity"  that 
the  illusion  which  she  had  created  was 
at  once  and  for  ever  dispelled.  He 
now  went  back  to  his  Carolina,  and  in 
due  course  the  marriage  took  place.  A 
few  months  before  the  event  Weber 
wrote  to  the  adored  one:  "If  women 
thrive  as  well  in  this  most  prosperous 
year  as  wine  seems  to  do,  I  shall  often 
call  out,  in  sipping  a  glass  of  the  1817 
vintage,  'That  was  the  good  year  when 
my  wife  ripened  for  me;*  therefore  re- 
member to  be  matured  by  the  sun  of 
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truth  and  knowledge,  be  refreshed  by 
the  dew  of  love  and  patience,  so  that 
our  marriage  may  be  blessed  with  the 
bright,  clear  wine  of  life,  to  renew,  to 
strengthen,  and  to  bless  us."  Weber's 
expectations  were  more  than  realized. 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  knew  the  pair 
intimately,  says  the  composer's  be- 
loved Carolina  contrived  to  make  him 
a  home  which  offered  him  every  hap- 
piness. Besides  her  sweet  disposition 
and  cheerfulness,  her  acquaintance 
with  the  stage,  her  talent  as  a  vocalist, 
and  her  sound  judgment  in  musical 
matters  were  of  inestimable  value  to 
Weber.  To  him,  in  short,  she  was  what 
Andromache  was  to  Hector,  "his  soul's 
far  dearer  part" 

Most  people  know  what  happiness 
Mendelssohn  found  in  his  married  life, 
for  he  speaks  much  about  it  in  his  let- 
ters, which  are  among  the  most  de- 
lightful things  of  their  kind.  As  his 
friend  Ferdinand  Hiller  said,  his  beau- 
tiful, gentle,  sensible  wife  spread  a 
charm  over  the  whole  household,  and 
reminded  one  of  a  Raphael  Madonna. 
Mendelssohn,  who  had  already  suc- 
cumbed to  many  a  passing  fancy,  met 
Mile.  Cecile  Renaud  quite  by  accident 
when  in  1836  he  went  to  Frankfort  to 
relieve  a  sick  friend  from  the  duty  of 
conducting  a  vocal  society  there.  The 
mother  of  the  lady  was  a  widow,  still 
comparatively  young  and  handsome, 
and  Mendelssohn  was  at  first  so  re- 
served that  people  thought  she  must 
be  the  object  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  house.  But  in  truth,  though  re- 
served, Mendelssohn  was  none  the  less 
seriously  in  love.  And  yet  he  seems  to 
have  had  his  doubts  about  the  lasting 
character  of  his  passion.  At  any  rate, 
he  resolved  to  adopt  the  not  very  com- 
mon expedient  of  testing  it  by  separa- 
tion, and  went  off  to  the  Hague  for  a 
month,  only  to  prove  to  himself  that 
absence  does  in  reality  make  the  heart 
grow  fonder.  The  engagement  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  cyn- 


ic has  said  that  bachelors  are  rational 
and  married  men  are  rational,  but  the 
man  who  is  "engaged"  is  always  some- 
thing of  a  lunatic.  Mendelssohn  came 
pretty  near  to  proving  the  truth  of  the 
remark.  He  had  barely  got  over  the 
difficulties  of  popping  the  question 
when  he  was  writing  to  his  mother:  "I 
can  settle  nothing  till  I  have  written 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  just  been  accept- 
ed by  C6cile.  My  head  is  quite  giddy 
from  the  events  of  the  day,  but  I  must 
write  to  you:  I  feel  so  rich  and  happy." 
The  wedding  soon  came  off,  and  Men- 
delssohn expressed  himself  as  in  great- 
er bliss  than  ever.  Unhappily  for  him, 
the  honeymoon  was  scarcely  ended 
when  he  had  to  tear  himself  away  from 
his  C§cile;  and  he  grumbles  lustily  at 
the  fate  which  compels  the  separation. 
He  had  to  come  to  England  to  conduct 
his  "St.  Paul"  at  Birmingham,  and  this 
was  how  he  wrote  to  Hiller  after  landing 
in  London:  "Here  I  sit  in  the  fog,  very 
cross  without  my  wife,  writing  to  you 
because  your  letter  of  the  day  before 
yesterday  requires  it,  otherwise  I 
should  hardly  do  so,  for  I  am  much  too 
cross  and  melancholy  to-day.  I  must 
be  a  little  fond  of  my  wife,  because  I 
find  that  England  and  the  fog,  and  beef 
and  porter,  have  such  a  horribly  bitter 
taste  this  time,  and  I  used  to  like  them 
so  much."  Madame  Mendelssohn  was 
indeed,  by  all  accounts,  such  a  charm- 
ing creature  as  any  man  might  have 
complained  of  being  separated  from, 
even  long  after  the  honeymoon  "doth 
cold,  obscure,  and  tremulous  appear." 
When  Moscheles  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  married  pair,  he  wrote  of  the  lady 
as  being  "very  charming,  very  unas- 
suming and  childlike,"  though  not,  in 
his  judgment,  a  perfect  beauty,  because 
she  is  a  blonde.  He  adds  that  her  way 
of  speaking  is  simple,  but  her  German 
is  "Frankforty,"  and  therefore  not 
pure.  She  said  naively  at  dinner,  'I 
speak  too  slowly  for  my  Felix,  and  he 
so  quickly  that  I  do  not  always  under- 
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stand  him.'  She  is  so  unaffected  in  her 
ways  that  she  often  got  up  to  hand 
us  something."  Madame  Moscheles, 
again,  adds  her  congratulations  to  "the 
excitable,  effervescent  Mendelssohn:  he 
has  met  with  a  wife  so  gentle,  so  ex- 
quisitely feminine,  they  are  perfectly 
matched."  Mendelssohn  might  well  be 
congratulated  on  his  choice.  His  pe- 
culiarly beautiful  character  gives  a  zest 
to  all  that  we  can  learn  about  his  life, 
and  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  record 
of  his  home  experiences. 

Luther  declared  that  it  was  no  more 
possible  to  do  without  a  wife  than  to 
do  without  eating  and  drinking;  but 
there  have  been  a  good  many  unmar- 
ried musicians  for  all  that.  Still,  they 
have  for  the  most  part  given  assent 
to  the  theory  so  far  as  to  make  some 
effort  towards  attaining  the  blissful 
state.  It  is  usual  to  represent  Handel 
as  a  cold-hearted  misogynist  because 
he  was  a  bachelor.  But  Handel  was 
certainly  more  than  once  engaged  to 
be  married.  First  it  was  to  an  ItaUan 
lady  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  while 
a  young  man  in  Venice.  Afterwards 
he  would  almost  certainly  have  mar- 
ried an  English  lady,  but  for  the  rude 
way  in  which  the  mother  interposed; 
and  finally  he  was  engaged  to  a  lady 
of  large  property  who  insisted,  as  a 
condition  of  the  union,  that  he  should 
give  up  the  practice  of  his  art,  which 
Handel  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
doing  as  of  going  without  his  dinner. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  note  how  fre- 
quently the  musicians  have  escaped 
matrimony  owing  to  the  absurdly  mean 
view  taken  of  their  profession  by  pro- 
spective fathers-in-law.  Bellini  practi- 
cally died  of  a  broken  heart  because 
the  father  of  his  innamorata,  sl  Neapol- 
itan judge,  declined  his  suit  on  account 
of  his  social  position.  Beethoven,  again, 


certainly  had  desires  towards  matri- 
mony. "Oh  God!"  he  exclaims,  "let  me 
at  last  find  her  who  is  destined  to  be 
mine,  and  who  shall  strengthen  me  in 
virtue."  But  Beethoven  had  none  of 
the  arts  and  graces  of  the  lover,  and 
to  the  end  he  remained  wedded  only  to 
his  art— which  was  perhaps  just  as  well, 
both  for  the  art  and  the  woman. 

Gluck,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
opera,  had  also  to  contend  with  the 
Philistine  father,  in  this  case  a  rich 
banker  and  merchant,  who  had  no  very 
high  opinion  of  the  financial  resources 
of  musicians.  Fortunately  for  Gluck, 
however,  the  banker  died  while  the 
composer's  love  was  still  fresh,  and 
consequently  there  was  a  Madame 
Gluck  left  to  mourn  him  when  he  said 
farewell  to  the  world.  Chopin's  "sen- 
timental amenities"  with  George  Sand 
have  been  the  subject  of  more  specula- 
tion than  the  love  affairs  of  any  other 
musician  who  has  ever  lived.  It  was 
a  heartless  business  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  lady,  who  not  only  left  the 
composer  to  his  cough  and  his  piano 
after  winning  all  the  affection  he  had 
to  give,  but  represented  him  to  the 
world  as  a  consumptive  and  exasperat- 
ing nuisance.  Poor  Schubert  was  an- 
other unfortunate;  for  the  one  passion 
of  his  life  was  connected  with  the  beau- 
tiful Countess  Caroline  Esterhazy,  the 
finest  flower  of  the  haughty  Austrian 
caste,  who  stood  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  man  who  wrote  his  immortal 
songs  amid  the  clatter  of  beery  roister- 
ers' mugs.  "Why  have  you  dedicated 
nothing  to  me?"  inquired  the  Countess 
on  one  occasion.  The  question  gave 
the  opportunity,  and  with  abrupt,  pas- 
sionate intensity  of  tone  Schubert  re- 
plied, "What's  the  use  of  that?  Every- 
thing belongs  to  you." 

J".  CutMert  Hadden. 
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CARNIVAL  TIME  IN  RUSSIA. 


I. 


No  portion  of  the  Christian  Church 
demands  more  of  its  adherents  than 
that  of  the  Russo-Greek,  the  National 
Church  of  Russia.  No  fewer  than  six 
fasts  stand  in  its  calendar,  extending 
from  two  to  seven  weeks  each,  or 
something  like  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  in  the  year.  Add  to  this 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the 
non-fasting  periods,  and  a  total  of  two 
hundred  days  will  be  found  as  being 
devoted  annually  to  religious  observ- 
ances. The  Church  directs  that,  dur- 
ing these  times,  all  must  abstain  from 
animal  food  of  every  kind.  Lent  is  the 
strictest  of  all  the  fasts,  as  not  only 
flesh  but  fish  is  strictly  forbidden,  un- 
less on  one  day— Palm  Sunday.  There 
are  many  Russians,  however,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  social  position,  decline 
to  follow  all  the  canons  of  their  Church, 
and  only  fast  on  the  first,  fourth  and 
last  weeks  in  Lent.  Many  also  only 
observe  the  fast  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore confession  and  communion.  The 
commercial  and  lower  grades  of  soci- 
ety, on  the  other  hand,  uphold  to  the 
letter  every  law  of  the  Church.  Lent 
alone  is  heralded  by  carnival,  called 
by  Russians  "Maslanitza"— the  "But- 
ter Wochen"  of  the  Grcrmans.  Mas- 
lanitza is  held  during  the  eighth  week 
preceding  Easter,  the  fast  proper  is 
observed  during  the  intervening  seven 
weeks.  During  Maslanitza  every  arti- 
cle of  diet,  flesh  excepted,  is  allowed 
to  be  partaken  of,  but  over-indulgence 
in  other  articles,  including  drinks,  is 
not  forbidden. 

Carnival  commences  on  Sunday  at 
noon,  and  continues  until  the  close  of 
the  succeeding  Sunday.  The  saluta- 
tion during  the  week  is  "Maslanitza," 
or  "Sherokie  Maslanitza,"    "Sherokie" 


meaning,  literally,  "broad,"  indicating 
a  full  amount  of  pleasure,  and  the 
facial  expression  accompanying  this 
salutation  shows  plainly  that  unre- 
strained enjoyment  is  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject for  the  week.  Upon  the  discharge 
of  the  time  gun  at  noon,  there  emerge 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  tiny  sleighs 
driven  by  peasants,  chiefly  Finns,  who 
for  the  time  are  allowed  to  ply  for 
hire  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  tax 
imi>osed  by  the  police  or  city  corpora- 
tion. Most  of  these  Finns  are  unable 
to  speak  Russian  intelligibly,  although 
living  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
capital.  It  is  said  that  from  5,000  to 
10,000  of  these  jehus  come  annually  to 
St.  Petersburg  for  Maslanitza,  and  they 
add  materially  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
city  as  they  drive  along  the  streets. 
These  Finns  are  mostly  patronized  by 
the  working  classes,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  their  charges  are  lower  thaik 
the  ordinary  isvozchick  or  cabby. 

During  the  festivities  the  great  cen- 
ter of  attraction  for  the  working  popu- 
lation is  the  "Marco  Pole,"  or  "Champ 
de  Mars,"  an  immense  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.  Here  a  huge  fair 
is  held,  with  the  usual  assortment  of 
stalls,  loaded  with  sweetmeats  and 
similar  dainties.  Actors  from  the  city 
theaters  are  upon  the  ground,  with 
smaller  booths  where  the  stage-struck 
hero  acts  the  leading  part.  There  are 
dwarfs,  fat  women,  giants,  and  the  re- 
nowned ubiquitious  Punch  and  Judy, 
merry-go-rounds,  card-sharpers,  cheap- 
jacks,  and  a  medley  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  all  catering  for  the  roubles  of 
the  crowd.  What  are  termed  the  "ice- 
hills"  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  gathering.  These  are 
built  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  tower 
and  are  about  forty  feet  in  height,  ac- 
cess being  by  a  flight  of  steps.    From 
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the  landing-stage  there  is  a  very  steep 
descent  made  of  boards,  on  w^hich  are 
laid  blocks  of  ice  frozen  hard  together. 
On  the  level,  and  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  there  is 
an  ice-way,  made  also  of  blocks  of  ice 
at  least  two  feet  thick,  which  consti- 
tutes the  so-called  "ice-hills."  For  the 
course  there  are  small  sledges  which 
are  guided  by  men  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  You  take  your  seat 
on  one  of  these  low  sledges  and 
stretch  your  legs  out  in  front,  while  the 
guide  sits  behind  you.  Off  you  go 
over  the  ice-blocks,  the  guide  mean- 
time piloting  the  craft  with  his  strong 
leather-gloved  hands.  The  descent  is 
very  rapid,  but  on  reaching  the  level 
the  journey  is  quite  pleasant. 

In  the  city  feasting  and  visiting  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  consumption  of  "bleenies,"  a 
kind  of  pancake  made  of  buckwheat 
flour,  and  eaten  with  butter  sauce  or 
fresh  caviare,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  families.  Morn,  noon, 
and  night  bleenies  are  cooked,  and  eat- 
en by  the  dozen,  moistened,  of  course, 
with  the  indispensable  vodka  or  native 
gin,  which  is  distilled  from  rye. 

When  midnight  of  the  second  Sunday 
arrives,  all  gaieties  are  supposed  to 
vanish,  and  a  subdued  and  demure  as- 
pect must  be  assumed,  and  the  form 
of  congratulation  between  friends  and 
acquaintances  is— "Pozdravlin  vam 
post,"  or  "I  congratulate  you  on  the 
fast."  The  church  bells  toll  mournful- 
ly at  brief  intervals  from  four  or  five 
a.  m.,  when  early  mass  is  celebrated, 
until  about  eight  p.>  m.,  when  evening 
service  closes.  The  city  during  Lent, 
owing  to  the  frequent  tolling  of  the 
church  bells,  seems  to  be  overshad- 
owed with  mourning.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  the  moral  tone  of  the  city  is 
higher  during  Lent  than  in  any  other 
period  of  the  year. 

The  food  of  the  working  people  and 
peasantry  during  Lent  consists  mainly 


of  salted  cabbage,  soup,  and  "kashie," 
a  kind  of  porridge  made  of  coarse 
buckwheat  flour  like  bran,  both  sea- 
soned with  hemp-seed  or  flax-seed  oil, 
coarse  rye  bread,  salted  cucumbers, 
horse-radish,  and  very  transparent  tea, 
often  without  sugar.  Those  able  to 
afford  a  sweetening  substance  for  the 
tea  or  coffee  use  either  candied  honey 
or  some  specially  prepared  fast  sugar, 
a  composition  of  honey  and  almonds, 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  animal 
blood  and  bones  are  used  in  purifying 
sugar.  From  almonds  a  cream  is  ex- 
tracted which  is  used  for  tea  and  cof- 
fee instead  of  the  genuine  article;  but 
only  the  well-to-do  can  afford  this  lux- 
ury. Such  is  the  regime  of  the  table 
for  Lent,  and  certainly  it  ought  to  tend 
to  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh. 

All  places  of  worship  are  open  from 
early  morning  until  evening  falls.  De- 
vout worshippers  stream  in  and  out 
the  whole  day.  All  the  services  are 
strictly  liturgical,  preaching  not  being 
a  portion  of  the  Church  service.  The 
prostrations  of  the  worshippers  seem 
most  extravagant  to  a  Britisher,  al- 
though many  only  incline  the  head 
quietly  and  cross  themselves  in  an  un-- 
obtrusive  manner.  All  the  churches 
are  thronged  daily  in  Lent,  as  confes- 
sion, absolution,  and  partaking  of  the 
communion  are  considered  imperative 
at  this  season.  Parts  of  the  church 
are  screened  off  for  confessional,  and 
the  penitents  stand  in  long  lines  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  appear  before  their 
father  confessor.  He  hears  their  tale 
of  sins,  grants  absolution,  and  the  peni- 
tent worshipper  places  his  offering  be- 
fore his  "Batushka"  or  "Father,"  and 
retires.  After  confession  he  goes  to 
communion,  but  not  necessarily  imme- 
diately. Probably  he  will  go  the  fol- 
lowing morning  about  flve  o'clock,  hav- 
ing had  a  bath  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  arrayed  in  his  best.  The  cup 
only  is  administered,  the  bread  being 
given  in  the  form  of  a  small  loaf,  called 
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"prosverra"  or  "host"  in  which 
wine  is  poured.  A  candle  is  bought  by 
the  penitent  both  before  confession 
and  communion,  and  placed  in  a  can- 
delabi*um  in  front  of  the  picture  of  his 
favorite  saint.  The  sale  of  candles, 
which  takes  place  in  the  church,  is  a 
source  of  revenue  for  the  priesthood. 
After  communion,  many  relax  the  rigor 
of  the  fast. 

The  seven  long  weeks  of  the  fast 
drag  wearily  along,  and  the  days  and 
hours  are  anxiously  counted.  If  the 
fast  makes  the  devotees  spiritually 
strong,  it  also  makes  them  physically 
weak.  The  fast  and  the  over-indul- 
gence that  follows  after  Easter,  must 
increase  materially  the  national  bill  of 
mortality.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  abstain  rigorously  from  flesh 
and  all  animal  substances  during  Lent, 
it  is  also  made  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  eat  and  drink  to  excess  after  it  is 
over. 


II. 


In  the  week  preceding  Palm  Sunday 
gaiety  pervades  the  city.  The  shops 
are  gaily  decorated  with  articles  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  and  shopping 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day,  as  pres- 
ent-giving is  one  of  the  features  indis- 
pensable to  the  due  observance  of 
Easter.  All  the  public  markets,  includ- 
ing the  world-renowned  Gostini  Dvor, 
in  Nevsky  Prospect,  famed  for  its 
shops  and  valuable  merchandise,  have 
stalls  erected  for  the  sale  of  toys,  confec- 
tions, and  bric-^-brac.  Every  one  is  in 
the  best  of  humor,  and  is  bent  upon  the 
purchase  of  toys,  artificial  flowers, 
singing  birds,  ikons,  or  other  wares. 
The  higgling  about  prices  is  amusing, 
the  seller  always  asking  nearly  double 
what  he  will  take,  the  buyer  offering 
considerably  less  than  he  will  give. 
The  former  declares  in  God's  name 
that  he  cannot  take  less  than  he  asks, 
and  declares  solemnly  that  it  is  a  ruin- 


ation price.  The  principle  upon  which 
shopping  is  conducted  is  to  make  al- 
lowance for  beating  down  the  price 
by  asking  an  exorbitant  one,  to  allow 
space  for  that  operation.  If  a  Russian 
gets  the  price  he  asks  for  an  article  he 
is  seized  with  remorse  that  he  did  not 
ask  more;  the  buyer,  if  his  first  price  is 
accepted,  becomes  remorseful  that  he 
did  not  offer  less. 

Palm  Sunday  is  called  Verba,  the 
week  preceding  Verbni  Nedelli.  All 
must  have  a  palm  branch  for  that  fes- 
tival (not  a  real  palm  branch,  but  a 
willow  covered  with  catkins),  to  which 
is  generally  attached  the  imitation  of 
a  face  representing  that  of  our  Saviour. 
These  so-called  palms  are  brought 
home  to  adorn  the  family  ikon,  and 
generally  remain  till  the  following 
Palm  Sunday.  On  this  day  fish  can  be 
eaten  without  committing  sin.  The 
last  week,  and  by  far  the  bitterest  in 
Lent,  begins  with  Palm  Sunday,  and  is 
largely  devoted  to  humiliation  and 
cleaning. 

Before  the  Passion— like  the  Jews, 
who  at  Passover  search  diligently  for 
and  cast  out  the  old  leaven— the  Russian 
housewife  likewise  searches  out  every 
corner,  most  remorselessly  sweeps 
from  its  hiding-place  every  particle  of 
dust.  Everything  is  done  to  make  the 
house  and  its  contents  fitting  to  meet  a 
risen  Saviour.  The  streets,  always  very 
clean,  receive  special  attention,  even 
the  lamp  posts  are  carefully  washed 
down  and  the  kerbs  sanded.  Every- 
thing that  will  clean  has  brush  and 
soap-and-water  applied  to  it.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  the  belief  that  our  Saviour 
invisibly  walks  about  the  earth  for 
forty  days  after  Easter,  that  is,  until 
Ascension  Day. 

On  the  Thursday  of  Passion  Week, 
''Strashnaya  Nedelli,"  i.  e.,  Terrible 
Week,  is  enacted  in  a  very  realistic 
fashion  one  of  the  last  acts  of  our  Sav- 
iour—Swashing of  the  disciples'  feet" 
After  the  close  of   the   second   diet  of 
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worship  at  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  this 
ceremony  Is  performed.  A  dai's,  cov- 
ered with  crimson  cloth,  is  erected  in 
front  of  the  altar  rails,  or,  rather,  roy- 
al gates.  At  the  end  farthest  from  the 
royal  gates  is  placed  what  may  be 
properly  called  a  chair  of  state,  while 
six  chairs  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  dais.  A  subdued  reverence  seems 
to  pervade  the  worshippers  as  they 
look  with  expectancy  towards  the  roy- 
al gates,  from  which  will  emerge  the 
bishop,  or  other  high  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  who  is  to  impersonate  Christ. 
At  last  he  comes  forth,  clad  in  gor- 
geous vestments,  resplendent  with  gold 
and  silver,  accompanied  by  a  deacon 
and  several  acolytes,  bearing  an  ewer 
and  basin  of  solid  silver  gilt  with  gold, 
a  towel,  and  other  articles  necessary 
for  the  occasion.  Slowly,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  sadness,  he 
mounts  the  step  of  the  dais,  and  seats 
himself  in  the  chair  of  state,  the  wor- 
shippers meanwhile  crossing  them- 
selves most  devoutly.  After  seating 
himself,  the  disciples,  in  twos,  emerge 
from  behind  the  royal  gates  and  ap- 
proach the  dais.  Crossing  themselves 
they  wait  until  beckoned  by  the  offici- 
ating "Christ"  to  ascend  and  take  their 
places,  one  on  the  right  side,  the  other 
on  the  left.  All  being  assembled  and 
seated,  a  priest  or  deacon  reads  the 
lesson  for  the  occasion,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded the  account  of  our  Saviour  wash- 
ing his  disciples'  feet,  as  given  in  the 
Gospels.  The  reading  of  the  lesson 
over,  the  representative  of  our  Saviour 
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for 'the  time  rises  from  his  seat,  and, 
laying  aside  his  garments,  girds  him- 
self with  a  towel  and  prepares  to 
wash  the  disciples'  feet.  Two  acolytes 
bear  the  massive  basin,  and  another 
the  ewer.  The  officiating  dignitary 
takes  the  ewer,  pours  the  water  into 
the  basin,  which  is  placed  at  the  feet 
of  one  of  the  first  disciples,  who  takes 
off  the  shoe  and  stocking  from  the 
right  foot  and  places  the  foot  in  the 
basin.  The  kneeling  "Christ"  laves  the 
foot  with  a  little  water,  then  takes  the 
towel  wherewith  he  is  girded  and  wipes 
their  feet,  getting  in  return  a  kiss  of 
love.  At  last  th>e  basin  is  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  impetuous  Peter,  who,  ris- 
ing, says,  "Dost  thou  wash  my  feet? 
Thou  Shalt  never  wash  my  feet,"  to 
whic'h  the  reply  is  in  the  literal  words 
of  our  Saviour.  Peter  at  last  sits  down, 
places  his  right  foot  in  the  basin,  gets 
it  washed,  and  is  more  demonstrative 
in  his  kiss  of  love  than  any  of  the  other 
eleven. 

Many  of  the  more  intellectual  Rus- 
sians will  freely  admit  that  this  dra- 
matic representation  of  one  of  the  clos- 
ing acts  of  our  Saviour's  life  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  spiritual  bene- 
fit of  the  masses,  as  otherwise  they 
could  not  understand  the  work  of  the 
Saviour  while  on  earth.  They  cannot 
but  with  difficulty  be  convinced  that 
Christ  was  not  a  Russian,  and  are 
shocked  if  told  he  was  a  Jew,  a  race 
they  hold  in  abhorrence  for  their  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Saviour. 

A.  Nicol  Simpson. 


LUXURY  IN  AMERICA. 


There  must  be  some  pleasure  in  pos- 
sessing a  very  costly  article  simply  for 
the  costliness  of  it,  or  the  millionaires 
©f  the  world  would  not  for  the  past  two 
thousand  years  have  accumulated  such 


articles.  The  great  Roman  nobles,  who 
sometimes  possessed  millions,  and  who 
could  invest  their  wealth  at  ten  per 
cent,  built  themselves  magnificent  ur- 
ban mansions  as  well  as  palatial  "vil- 
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Ja^,"  and  filled  them  with  the  costliest 
articles    they    could   hear   of,— statues 
from  Greece,  great  "pieces"  In  gold  and 
^yer,  "murrhine  vases"— possibly  por- 
celain-mosaics of  elaborate  design  and 
workmanship,    rich   furs,    silks   worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  then  far  above  its 
present  value,  and  curios  in  the  way  of 
ornamental  furniture.     So  did  the  bar- 
barian chiefs  who  at  last  stole  these 
things  from  the  Roman  palaces,  and  so 
did  the  nobles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
even  carried  their  treasures  about  with 
-them  to  war— witness  the  Burgundian 
plunder  carried  off  by  the  Swiss— an  os- 
tentatious, and  one  would  think  incon- 
venient,  practice,  in  which,   however, 
they  were  imitated  by  the  Turks.    Ori- 
ental nobles  heap  together  the  costliest 
goods,  often  in  places  where  they  never 
see  them,  and  there  are  other  Princes 
in  Asia  besides  the  Shah  who  could,  if 
they  would,  display  "buckets  of  jew- 
els," such  as  our  Minister  once  saw  in 
Teheran,  and  bedsteads  and  tables  of 
solid  gold  or  silver.    The  present  writ- 
er has  himself  seen  emeralds  as  large 
as  pigeons'  eggs  which  were  hung  on 
the  horses  of  the  last  Emperor  of  Delhi, 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  offered  £350,- 
000  for  one  diamond— the  figures  were 
sworn  to  at  a  trial— and  it  is  believed 
on   good  evidence  that  the  plunder   of 
the   "Secluded   City"   in   Pekin  would 
yield  millions.    The  millionaires  of  to- 
day do  just  the  same.    They  build  un- 
usually large  houses,  ornamented  with 
the  costliest  marbles,  and  they  fill  them 
with  treasures,  of  which  some  are  ar- 
tistic, but  all  are  purchased  at  great 
prices.     The  rich  Americans,  many  of 
whom  are  getting  seven  per  cent,  for 
their  money  from  undertakings  which 
they  themselves  control,  have  actually 
altered  the  market  prices  of  all  the  more 
valuable  jewels,  adorn  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  furs  and  silks  almost 
as  costly  as  those  of  the  Roman  ladies 
—not  quite,  for  the  expense  of  trans- 
port from  all  places  beyond  the  Roman 


"world"   must   have   been   enormous— 
and  appear  to  seek  occasions  for  sink- 
ing money  in  great  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver.    At  the  recent  wedding  of  Miss 
Virginia  Fair  with  Mr.  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr.,  each  of  them  representing  a 
millionaire    family  of  the  first    class, 
their  relatives  and  friends  appear  to 
have    vied  with  one  another  in    gifts 
which     LucuUus     or     Seneca     would 
have  considered  splendid.    Their  total 
value     is     said     to     have     exceeded 
£400,000.     There     were     "rivers"     of 
diamonds,    "ropes"  of  pearls,    bodices 
as  much  covered  with  jewels  as  that  of 
the  Empress  Josephine's  best  dress,  a 
pair  of  gold  candelabra  for  ten  lights 
each,    a    gold    jewel-box,    twenty-four 
dishes  for  sweets  in  gold,  a  coffee  ser- 
vice in  gold,  tall  golden  candlesticks, 
four  loving-cups  in  solid  gold,  and  sil- 
ver articles  past  counting  or  descrip- 
tion, one  gift  alone  including  twenty- 
four    trays.     Now,    what  is  the    real 
pleasure  of  possessing  those  articles  in 
such  profusion?     It  cannot  be  merely 
their  value;  for  besides  the  expense  of 
guarding   them,   which   must   be   con- 
siderable,   even    if    they    are    partly 
guarded  by  the  thieves'  knowledge  that 
if  they  stole  them  a  fortune  would  be 
spent  in  hunting  them  down,  their  mere 
possession  involves  the  burial  of  great 
incomes.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr.,  for  instance,  sacrifice  in  keep- 
ing their  wedding  gifts  alone  more  than 
£20,000    a  year.     Do  the    millionaires 
genuinely  admire  these  things?     The 
feeling  for  precious  stones  which  sur- 
vive all  changes  we  can  partly  under- 
stand,   perceiving    clearly    that    some 
gems  are  as  beautiful  as  the  flowers 
whose  colors  they  reproduce  for  ever; 
but  what  is  the  beauty  in  a  jewel-bo's 
of    solid   gold   which    steel  or    ebony 
would  not  possess?  while  the  utility  is 
of    course   far   less,    the   object   of   a 
box     being    protection    for    what     is 
inside     it,     an     object     baflSed     when 
the    box    is    itself    a    temptation    to 
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the  dishonest.  Works  of  art  would 
surely  excite  more  admiration  in  their 
possessors,  and  may  be  even  more  rare 
and  just  as  costly.  Is  it  simply  the  grat- 
ification of  vanity,  the  pride  of  being 
richer  than  others?  That  is  the  usual 
explanation  offered,  particularly  by  the 
envious;  but  some  of  these  millionaires, 
the  Vanderbilts  for  instance,  have  ar- 
rived at  the  fourth  generation,  and 
ought  to  have  lost  that  vanity,  if  only 
through  the  long  habit  of  possession. 
Or  is  the  fancy— for  it  is  a  fancy— akin 
to  that  of  the  collectors,  who  whenever 
the  world  is  at  peace  ransack  it  for  ar- 
ticles which  they  do  not  particularly 
care  about,  but  which  interest  them  be- 
cause there  are  no  others  like  them? 
We  believe  that  feeling  enters  strongly 
into  the  display,  that  and  a  barbaric 
taste  universal  in  Asia  and  common 
enough  in  Europe  for  splendor  qu^. 
splendor,  the  taste  which  made  a  Peru- 
vian Viceroy  shoe  his  mules  with  sil- 
ver, and  which  makes  a  London  fac- 
tory girl  hire  colored  ostrich  feathers 
to  adorn  her  bonnet  outside  the  factory 
gates.  It  is  not  a  taste  to  be  set  down 
as  immoral,  because  it  is  instinctive 
with  all  children,  but  one  regrets  a  lit- 
tle to  see  that  civilization  and  educa- 
tion and  philosophy  and  all  the  mental 
advances  we  so  much  admire  conduce 
so  very  little  towards  its  extinction. 
We  breed  out  some  of  the  savage  im- 
pulses, but  not  the  craving  for  beads. 
One  would  so  much  rather  see  some- 
thing original  in  the  disposition  of  this 
new  generation  of  nobles,  and  watch 
self-will  taking  other  directions,  better 
directions  if  possible,  but  at  all  events 
newer.  To  find  Antony  and  the  last 
American  billionaire  boasting  of  the 
same  things,  and  those  rather  vulgar 
things,  compels  one  to  reflect  on  the 
slowness  with  which  human  nature 
changes,  and  the  wonderfully  close  re- 
lation between  the  savage  and  the  lat- 
est product  of  civilized  prosperity. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  moralize  upon  the 


evil  effects  of  heavy  luxury  of  the  kind 
we  have  been  describing.  It  is  proba- 
bly less  than  we  are  just  now  all  tempt- 
ed to  imagine.  The  Socialist  workman 
dislikes  and  envies  the  bourgeois  just 
above  him  more  than  he  envies  or  dis- 
likes the  millionaire,  who,  at  all  events, 
breaks  the  gray  monotony  of  modem 
municipal  life;  and  as  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  ideal,  though  that  occurs, 
the  George  IV.  kind  of  man  produces 
a  recoil  among  thinkers,  while  his 
wealth  acts  as  a  fiery  whip  upon  thou- 
sands who  would  else  be  clods.  We 
dread  the  power  which  the  millionaires 
will  one  day  possess,  as  the  reverence 
for  birth  dies  out  and  the  thirst  for 
physical  enjoyment  becomes  more  of 
a  dominant  passion,  and,  the  brain 
waking  up  under  new  cultivation,  con- 
tent with  monotony  becomes  too  diffi- 
cult, much  more  than  we  dread  the  ef- 
fect of  their  example.  The  usual  mor- 
alizing, too,  though  absolutely  true,  has 
lost  its  bite  through  over-much  repeti- 
tion, and  we  see  abroad  ominous  signs 
that  men  may  sicken  of  philanthropy, 
and  say  that  it  produces  nothing  save 
a  new  disposition  to  plunder  in  new 
ways.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to-day  to 
speculate  on  the  ultimate  destination 
of  all  the  finery  of  which  this  week  the 
bulletins  are  full.  It  will  last  a  long 
while,  of  course,  for  wealth  is  clothing 
itself  in  the  magic  armor  of  science, 
and  unhampered  by  slavery,  which  in 
the  Roman  period  always  mined  be- 
neath it,  will  make  a  stouter  fight 
than  it  did  in  the  ancient  world,  or  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution; 
and  the  world  has  never  yet  been  ruled 
by  its  majority,  but  by  the  concentrat- 
ed strength  of  limited  castes  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  interest,  a  com- 
mon conviction,  or  a  common  fear;  but 
if  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  that 
accumulated  wealth  is  at  last  trans- 
ferred, and  disappears  in  the  transfer. 
The  treasures  of  Rome  have  not  merely 
passed    into  other    hands,  they    have 
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passed  away  so  completely  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  jewel  exists  or  a  gold  cup 
of  which  it  is  even  probable  that  it  be- 
longed to  a  Consular  house,  still  less 
to  a  Prince  whom  the  Romans  plun- 
dered. Who  will  have  it  all,  or  destroy 
it  all,  when  the  existing  order,  which 
has  rotten  places  in  it,  crumbles  away? 
Will  the  barbarians  from  below  ex- 
plode the  heap,  as  so  many  believe? 
It  is  not  impossible,  though,  as  we  have 
said,  wealth  is  putting  on  enchanted  ar- 
mor—insurrection against  troops  is 
even  now  impossible— and  though  the 
superficial  crust  has  this  protection, 
that  all  below  who  are  admitted  to 
share  in  it  show  a  disposition  to  defend 
it.  Or  will  Asia  make  its  last  rush, 
and,  for  a  moment,  overwhelm  civiliza- 
tion? It  is  hardly  conceivable,  for  lo- 
custs cannot  cross  the  seas,  numerous 
and  irresistible  as  they  are,  and  the 
Americas  cannot  practically  be  reached 
by  land.  Will  the  Jews  get  it  all,  as 
some  of  their  dreamers  fancy,  and,  us- 
ing it  as  a  weapon,  build  up  a  new  and 
widely  different  civilization,  intended 
to  avenge  the  slavery  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years?  Or  will  the  dream  of 
that  strange  dreamer,  David  Urquhart, 
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prove  true?  He  thought  that  there  was 
a  centripetal  force  in  capital  which 
would  gradually  place  the  wealth  of  the 
world  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  one 
Trust,  and  ultimately  provolie  a  sav- 
age civil  war,  in  which  all  but  the  hu- 
man race  itself  must  perish.  It  is 
probable  that  we  shall  advance  many 
steps  in  that  direction,  and  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  will  in  A.D.  2000  seem  but 
a  poor  man,  but  thought,  we  think,  has 
become  the  prerogative  of  too  many 
to  permit  of  an  Armageddon  between 
capitalists  and  their  slaves.  We  should 
ourselves  think  it  much  more  likely 
that  a  new  phase  of  Christianity,  the 
phase  of  abnegation,  would  seize  upon 
mankind,  and  produce  everywhere  a 
scene  of  destruction  like  that  which  in 
Scotland  accompanied  the  chaxige  to 
Protestantism,  civilization  thus  sen- 
tencing itself,  and  recurring  to  the  an- 
cient village  life,  or  even  the  life  of  the 
Thebaid,  but  such  movements  are  us- 
ually short  and  local.  No  one  knows, 
and  all  that  experience  tells  us  is  that 
in  A.D.  3000  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.'s,  Jew- 
els will  have  fallen  to  persons  of  whose 
reign  neither  she  nor  the  wisest  around 
her  have  so  much  as  dreamed. 


THE  WILD  AZALEA. 


Sometimes  in  desert  places  do  unfold 
Fair  flowers,  nurtured  in  the  unkindly  soil, 
Sometimes  amidst  a  life  of  care  and  toil 
Supremest  fruits  of  patience  we  behold. 
It  may  be  springtime,  or  the  winter  cold, 
In  quiet  spots,  or  in  the  world's  turmoil, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  circumstance  to    foil, 
In  poverty  is  seen  a  glint  of  gold. 
But  this  was  springtime  in  the  mist  and  rain, 
One  afternoon  in  May,— when  springing  lush 
From  out  a  barren  waste  of  arid  plain 
Sudden  there  glowed  a  honeysuckle  bush. 
Flushed  like  the  dawning,  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
A  roseate  wild  azalea  all  in  bloom! 

C.  B.  TT. 
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We  are  inclined  to  believe  guilds  to 
be  a  mediaeval  institution,  and  the  un- 
ion of  laboring  men  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  social-political  interests  a  strict- 
ly modem  one.  Both  these  opinions 
rest  upon  ignorance  of  facts.  Guilds, 
called  in  Latin  collegia,  existed  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Roman  kings.  Tra- 
dition attributes  thfeir  establishment  to 
Numa  Pompilius,  whom  later  genera- 
tions lauded  as  the  social  creator  of  the 
"city,"  as  Romulus  was  the  political 
one. 

According  to  Livy,  King  Numa 
formed  nine  different  trades  into 
guilds,  namely:  the  flute-players,  the 
carpenters,  the  goldsmiths,  the  dyers, 
the  shoemakers,  the  tanners,  the  black- 
smiths, the  potters,  and  "the  rest"— 
those  who  were  not  included  in  the 
others. 

This  ninth  guild  afterward  proved 
remarkably  prolific,  and  increased  by 
branching  and  dividing.  It  became, 
as  it  were,  the  mother  of  numerous 
colonies— independent  guilds,  among 
which  that  of  the  fullers  is  often  men- 
tioned. The  fullers  naturally  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  ancient  times, 
when  wool  reigned  supreme.  Flax  had 
not  become  popular.  Linen  materials 
and  hemp  textures  from  Cordova  were 
regarded  as  inferior  to  textiles  wholly 
or  partly  composed  of  silk.  The  festal 
robe  of  the  classic  Roman,  from  the 
senator  down  to  the  recipient  of  grain, 
was  the  white  woollen  toga,  and  if 
games  or  a  conflict  in  the  arena 
were  in  prospect,  people  in  general 
sent  their  togas  to  the  fuller,  just 
as  in  our  day,  before  going  to  a  govern- 
ment examination,  we  have  our  silk 
hats  ironed. 

Another  collegium,    which    separated 

♦Translated    for   The    Living    Age    by    Mary    J. 
Safford. 


from  the  ninth  guild  of  Numa,  was 
that  of  the  bakers.  They  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  royal  organizer,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  in  his  time 
they  had  no  existence— every  family 
did  its  own  baking  of  bread  and  other 
things. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  two  collegia 
of  the  weavers  and  tailors.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  with  her  female 
slaves,  rendered  these  guilds  unneces- 
sary up  to  the  days  of  the  republic. 
We  remember  that  Sextus  Tarquinius 
surprised  the  beautiful  Lucretia  "dedi- 
tam  Uvw,'"  that  is,  "at  the  woollen 
work"  (Livy  I.  57)  which  means  the 
preparatory  spinning  and  weaving,  as 
well  as  the  making  up  of  the  finished 
material. 

The  position  of  the  artisans'  guilds 
in  society,  under  the  emperors,  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  period  of  the 
republic  and  under  the  kings.  They 
represent  the  permanent  amid  the 
changing;  for,  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, the  relations  of  other  classes  had 
undergone  an  alteration.  The  original 
gulf  between  patricians  and  plebeians, 
thanks  to  the  tireless  labor  of  the  lat- 
ter, had  been  filled  up.  But,  toward  the 
end  of  the  republic,  a  higher  and  lower 
order  of  nobility  was  developed— the 
higher  from  the  ruling  body,  the  sen- 
ate; the  lower  from  the  military  class 
of  the  knights.  The  latter  at  last  in- 
cluded nearly  all  who  are  now  termed 
in  England  "gentlemen"— the  bankers, 
the  great  merchants,  etc.,— while  the 
third  class  contained  the  small  trades- 
men, the  artisans,  etc.  The  senatorial 
nobility  now  comprised  many  families 
of  plebeian  origin;  impoverished  scions 
of  patrician  races  belonged  to  the  third 
class. 

In  spite  of  this  singular  change — 
which  was  increased  by  the  fact  that. 
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under  the  emperors,  members    of    the 
fourth   class,    slaves,    after    obtaining 
their    freedom,     attained    the   highest 
honors  and  saw    the    hereditary  sena- 
torial   nobility  bow    before    them— the 
position  of  the  guilds,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously    stated,     remained     unaltered. 
They  represented  a  certain  power  with 
which  the  Caesars  often  reckoned;  they 
possessed  of    course    economic    impor- 
tance, though  obliged  to  undergo    the 
severest  competition  with  slave  labor; 
but,  in  the  esteem  of  the  more  cultiva- 
ted public,  they  had  neither  gained  nor 
lost.    The    various    trades    which,     in 
later  centuries,  attained  so  prominent 
a  position,  were  little  honored    in   an- 
cient times.    The  only  respectable  oc- 
cupations,  except    politics   and   arms, 
were  agriculture  and   single   branches 
of  science,  such  as  philosophy  and  law, 
but,  for  instance,  not  the  physician's 
calling,  which,  even  under  the  emper- 
ors, was    usually  followed    by  slaves. 
Contempt  for  manual  labor  was  shared 
by  Greeks  and  Romans.    Passages  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  are  very  numerous 
both   in   Hellenic   and   Latin   authors. 
Nay,  originally,  it  was  even  considered 
somewhat    compromising     to     employ 
others  to  work  in  any  business  enter- 
prise.    Even  the   richest   parvenu  was 
not  quite  forgiven  for  having  earned 
his  money  by  talent  and  industry,  in- 
stead of  inheriting  it.    There  was  no 
way  of   purchasing   equality  in   those 
days.    People  often  threw  away  mill- 
ions to  endeavor  to  be  classed  with  the 
nobles     who     had     inherited     wealth. 
They  gave  gladiatorial  battles  and  wild- 
beast   shows,   and  invited   the    whole 
city,    like    the    shoe-manufacturer    of 
Bononia    and    the    wealthy    fuller    of 
Mutina,  made  famous  by  Martial,  who 
asks  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  dpropos  of 
these  parvenus,   what   city    is   now  to 
have  the  honor  of  being  regaled  with 
games  by  a  tavern-keeper,  since  Bono- 
nia has  found  its  shoemaker  and  Mu- 
tina its  fuller.    The  business  of  a  tav- 


ern-keeper was  then  considered  among 
the  lowest. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  secret  opposition  to 
the  ruling  classes  showed  itself  in  the 
third  class  and,  in  imperial  Rome, 
grew  more  apparent  according  to  the 
better  accord  between  the  Imperator 
and  the  Senate  and  Knights.  The 
"good  Emperors,"  tha;t  is,  those  who 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  first  and 
second  orders,  for  instance,  the  ad- 
mirable Ulpius  Trajan,  were  more  dis- 
trusted by  the  third  class  than  the  de- 
testable ones  like  Caligula,  Nero  and 
Domitian. 

The  latter  knew  that  they  possessed 
in  the  third  class  a  support  against 
the  rebellious  inclinations  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, and  the  more  they  were  con- 
vinced of  this,  the  more  they  disregard- 
ed the  senate. 

Nero,  for  instance,  the  friend  and 
darling  of  "the  people,"  openly  dis- 
played his  aversion  to  the  august  body. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  exclaim  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  highest  nobility: 
"I  hate  you  because  you  are  a  sena- 
tor!" Once  he  even  received  them, 
when  they  made  their  official  visit 
early  in  the  morning  (which  would  be 
termed  holding  his  court),  contrary  to 
all  decorum,  in  his  dressing-gown, 
partly  to  irritate  these  august  digni- 
taries, partly  to  afford  the  populace 
amusement. 

How  unfriendly,  on  the  other  hand, 
Trajan  was  to  the  social-democratic 
agitations  of  the  tradesmen's  unions 
will  be  described  later.  The  guilds  had 
always  possessed  the  authority  to  ad- 
mit new  members  by  decision  of  the 
majority,  to  elect  their  rulers  and  to 
act  freely  within  the  limits  of  legal 
regulations.  They  had  the  rights  of 
an  individual  under  the  law,  and  could 
gain  property,  receive  bequests,  carry 
on  law-suits,  etc.  The  members  paid 
regular  annual  dues,  and  also  fines  for 
certain  offences     against  the  statutes. 
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They  were  distinguished  from  the 
guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  fact 
that  the  state  gave  them  no  privileges 
whatever  in  the  competition  with  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  guilds.  More- 
over, it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
collegia  to  control  individual  members, 
and  deny  to  a  "journeyman"  establish- 
ment as  a  "master."  But  they  under- 
stood admirably  how  to  form  a  ring 
and  make  agreements  concerning 
prices,  after  the  fashion  of  our  most 
modern,  arrangements  in  the  domain  of 
industrial  production. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Plautus  which 
proves  the  existence  of  such  a  combi- 
nation among  the  oil-dealers,  and  their 
rapid  increase  in  later  times  is  proved 
.by  several  imperial  edicts  threatening 
to  punish  the  fixing  of  prices  by  the 
guilds. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  working- 
men's  unions  were  principally  societies 
for  support,  assistance  and  pleasure. 
Gradually  they  began  to  extend  their 
activities  to  other  provinces,  especially 
the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  state. 

Livy  tells  us  (Book  IX.,  chapter 
30th)  the  history  of  the  first  strike  in 
ancient  Rome.  It  happened  312  B.  C, 
and  was  amusing  enough  to  present  a 
background  for  a  striking  humorous 
description;  it  was  also  important  in 
the  development  of  civilization,  though 
Livy,  not  suspecting  the  part  the 
strike  was  to  play  in  the  future,  char- 
acterizes it  as  an  "extremely  trivial" 
matter,  which  he  would  pass  over  in 
silence  if  it  were  not  connected  with 
religion. 

The  strikers  were  the  flute-players 
(tiUcines)  who,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
formed  an  association  in  the  reign  of 
Numa  and,  according  to  Roman  ideas, 
did  not  occupy  a  separate  position  as 
"artists,"  but  were  "workmen,"  like 
the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 

The  flute-players,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, had  had  the  right  to  enjoy  a  ban- 
quet once  a  year  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 


ter, at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
In  the  year  312  Rome  was  in  financial 
embarrassment.  The  war  with  the 
Samnites  had  devoured  many  millions, 
and  the  Etruscans  now  also  took  up 
arms  to  check  the  increasing  greatness 
of  the  seven-hilled  city.  The  newly  elec- 
ted censors  were,  therefore,  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  sums  annually  eaten  and 
drunk  by  the  flute-players  might  be 
saved.  So  they  informed  the  head  of 
the  guild  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  situation,  the  usual  banquet 
would  be  omitted  that  year  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  government. 

But  this  did  not  suit  the  pleasure- 
loving  musicians.  The  men  insisted 
upon  their  right,  and  as  the  censors 
would  not  yield,  the  chief  of  the  union 
said:  "He  who  does  not  honor  the 
player  is  not  worthy  of  the  flute." 

The  tiUcines,  with  the  standard  of 
the  guild  at  their  head,  marched  in 
throngs  to  Tibur,  firmly  resolved  not  to 
return  to  Rome  until  the  censors  had 
perceived  their  injustice,  and  promised 
to  entertain  the  guild  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
Optimus  Maximus. 

This  was  a  critical  state  of  affairs 
for  Rome.  The  impending  war  made 
the  assistance  of  the  gods  especially 
necessary,  but  no  homage  could  be  of- 
fered to  them  without  the  flute-play- 
ers, because  the  co-operation  of  these 
artists  was  obligatory  at  all  sacrifices 
— private  as  well  as  public. 

So  the  senate  sent  to  the  city  magis- 
trates of  Tibur  a  deputation  empow- 
ered to  set  forth  the  perplexity  of 
Rome,  and  request  the  authorities  to 
appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the  ob- 
durate flute-players.  Rome  could  not 
afford  the  extra  expenditure  which 
they  claimed.  But,  in  other  respects, 
the  state  was  disposed  to  be  gracious, 
would  willingly  grant  certain  moral 
privileges  and,  in  other  ways,  grate- 
fully remember  the  musical  sons  of  the 
seven-hilled  city. 
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The  Tiburtines  received  the  envoys 
with  great  cordiality  and  promised  to 
do  everything  in  their  power.  Nego- 
tiations with  the  strikers  were  begun 
at  once,  but  the  flute-players  remained 
as  deaf  to  the  representatives  of  the 
city  of  Tibur  as  to  the  warnings  of 
Kome.  Then  a  bright  idea  entered  the 
minds  of  the  Tiburtine  magistrates. 

There  was  no  time  for  long  discus- 
sions. The  flute-players  must  be  con- 
veyed to  Rome  at  any  cost,  otherwise 
the  government  sacrifices,  on  which 
the  result  of  the  war  depended,  could 
not  possibly  take  place. 

Strategy  must  be  employed.  The 
city  owned  some  wine  which,  though 
not  costly,  was  very  palatable  and— the 
main  point— very  strong.  An  excuse 
was  found  for  asking  the  Roman  flute- 
players  for  some  music.  To  wet  their 
throats  the  government  wine  was  of- 
fered, and  in  such  considerable  quan- 
tity that  all  the  musicians,  as  Livy 
says,  "became  very  full." 

When  the  whole  craft  lay  snoring  on 
the  ground  they  were  packed  into  tilted 
wagons  and  carried  to  Rome,  where 
the  vehicles,  with  their  human  freight, 
were  stopped  in  the  historic  Forum. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  the  Capitol, 
the  musicians  slept  off  the  effect  of 
their  drinking-bout,  and  did  not  wake 
until  the  next  morning,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  assembled  populace. 

When  the  strikers  looked  around  in 
amazement,  perceived  the  trick  which 
had  been  played  on  them  and,  in  spite 
of  the  Olympic  mood  of  the  populace, 
made  preparations  to  leave  the  eternal 
city  again,  a  thousand  voices  shouted 
"stay!"  with  such  passionate  entreaty, 
and  the  city  authorities  added  words 
so  strongly  suggestive  of  our  modern 
"increase  of  pay,"  that  the  flute-players 
were  almost  overpowered  by  these  to- 
kens of  regard. 

They  declared  themselves  ready  to 
resume  their  professional  work  as 
soon   as   the   censors,  yielding   to    the 


pressure  of  the  situation,  had  assured 
them  anew  of  the  Jupiter  banquet,  and 
also— as  "increased  pay"— given  them 
permission  annually,  on  the  13th  day 
of  June,  to  go  in  procession  in  fancy 
costume  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
and,  like  our  modern  masks,  ask  con- 
tributions from  the  public,  a  custom 
still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Livy. 

The  sacrifices  so  ardently  desired 
could  now  take  place— and  the  playing 
of  the  tihicines  seems  to  have  been 
specially  melting  and  pleasing  to  the 
Immortals;  for  two  years  later  Fabius 
Maximus  thoroughly  routed  the  Etrus- 
can army. 

The  guild  standard  has  been  men- 
tioned. It  sounds  anachronistic,  but  the 
fact  is  historically  proved.  We  also 
know  that  the  guilds,  when  they  had 
the  necessary  capital,  built  houses  of 
their  own  to  hold  their  meetings  and 
festivals.  These  were  called  curiw  and 
scholw. 

The  guilds  also  had  funds  for  paying 
the  cost  of  funerals,  and  their  own 
places  of  interment,  where  the  dead 
were  solemnly  placed,  in  the  presence 
of  the  entire  body. 

The  festivals  of  the  foundation  of  the 
society  and  the  birthday  of  the  chief 
ofl!icer  were  observed  with  special  cere- 
monials. Every  society  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  a  patron,  cer- 
tain deities  being  especially  popular,  for 
instance,  Minerva,  Mercury,  and  Diana, 
the  ancient  protectress  of  the  plebeian, 
whose  sanctuary  stood  on  Mons  Aven- 
tinus,  the  "hill  of  the  poor."  Accord- 
ing to  everything  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  history,  the  desire  to  celebrate 
festivals  increased  with  time.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D., 
there  was,  for  instance,  a  society  which 
held  six  festivals  annually.  How  these 
were  celebrated  we  are  not  informed, 
but  probably  women  also  took  part  in 
them. 

Slaves  were  not  admitted  to  the  arti- 
sans'  unions.     Strongly   as   the   third 
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class  disliked  the  nobility,  it  looked 
arrogantly  down  upon  the  fourth  class, 
though  the  free  workmen,  in  many  re- 
spects, had  a  harder  lot  than  the 
slaves,  especially  those  of  aristocratic 
and  refined  households.  Very  interest- 
ing traces  of  the  interference  of  the 
artisans'  unions  in  municipal  and  gov- 
ernment affairs,  are  found  in  Pompeii 
in  the  official  announcements  painted 
in  brownish  red  letters  upon  the  white- 
washed squares  at  the  corners  of  the 
houses,  or  scrawled  by  the  populace  of 
Pompeii  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  the 
stylus. 

The  candidates  for  election  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  these  inscriptions 
upon  walls.  Pompeii  was  evidently  de- 
stroyed just  at  the  time  its  inhabitants 
were  about  to  vote  for  new  officials. 
Only  a  portion  of  these  electoral  an- 
nouncements proceed  from  the  can- 
didates themselves,  some  are  from 
individual  voters,  or  electoral  com- 
mittees, some  from  trades  unions  and 
guilds. 

Thus  the  Pompeiian  goldsmiths  de- 
clare that  in  the  election  of  an  aedile, 
they  intend  to  vote  unanimously  for  a 
certain  Photinus.  The  porters  put  up 
their  own  candidate,  and  so  do  the 
fruit-dealers,  the  mule-drivers,  and  the 
carpenters. 

Here  the  associations  of  working 
men  exert  a  visible  influence  upon  the 
shaping  of  local  affairs.  They  are  a 
factor  with  which  the  candidates  have 
to  deal. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in 
later  times,  the  Caesars  themselves  did 
not  undervalue  this  factor,  and  that 
the  Imperators  regarded  the  coalitions 
of  working  men  with  a  certain  degree 
of  apprehension.  In  this  connection  a 
letter  from  the  younger  Pliny  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  and  the  Caesar's  reply, 
are  interesting. 

Pliny,  the  former  governor  of  Bithyn- 
ia,  writes  to  his  sovereign  in  Rome  as 
follows: 


While  travelling  thiiough  a  remote 
portion  of  the  province,  a  great  con- 
flagration in  Nioomedia  consumed 
many  private  houses  and,  though  a 
street  intervened,  two  public  build- 
ings, the  Gerusia  and  the  Isson. 

The  flre,  partly  owing  to  the  high 
wind,  partly  to  the  inaction  of  the 
populace,  rapidly  increased;  in  spite 
of  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  the  popu- 
lation remained  idle  and  inert,  like  a 
throng  of  uninterested  spectators.  Be- 
sides, not  an  article  which  is  needed 
to  fight  flames  could  be  found  in  the 
entire  city. 

Now,  oh,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask  you  if 
you  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  es- 
tablish a  guild  of  carpenters,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  serve  as 
a  fire-brigade.  I  would  take  care  that 
no  one  is  admitted  to  this  organization 
who  is  not  really  a  carpenter,  nor  any 
one  who  would  abuse  his  membership 
in  any  way.  I  think  it  cannot  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  isio  small  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  order. 

To  this  the  Emperor  Trajan  replies: 

After  the  experiences  in  several 
other  cities,  you  have  the  idea  that  we 
mig'ht  establish  a  guild  of  carpenters 
in  Nioomedia.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  cities  mentioned  have  been 
frequently  disturbed  by  such  aissocia- 
tions  of  workmen.  For  whatever  pur- 
pose people  meet,  and  whatever  name 
they  may  bear,there  is  always  danger 
of  political  agitation.  So  I  think  it 
better  to  provide  abundantly  every- 
thing that  is  requisite  to  extinguish 
conflagratio'n-s,  and  remind  the  inhabi- 
tants that  they  must  help  themselves; 
eventually  the  public  will  also  be 
asked  to  assist. 

These  two  documents,  which  are  con- 
tained unabridged  in  Pliny's  works, 
speak  plainly  enough.  Revolutionary 
aspirations  would,  in  those  days,  be 
concealed  even  under  the  innocent  flag 
of  unions  for  extinguishing  fires— and 
the  police  did  not  always  succeed  in 
suppressing  the  agitation  in  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  emperor's  letter,  many 
stormy  scenes,  tumults,  if  not  actual 
encounters  with  the  authorities,  had  al- 
ready taken  place. 
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In  fact,  just  at  that  time  a  keen,  puri- 
fying breeze  was  blowing  westward 
from  Palestine.  For  the  first  time  the 
words:    "Liberty,  equality,  fraternity!" 


rang  out  as  a  maturely  considered  pro- 
gramme. Ancient  paganism  was  to 
succumb  to  those  words. 

EruBt  Eclcstein. 


A  SORDID  HERO.* 


Setting  out  with  the  blankest  im- 
partiality, scarce  one  historian  in  a 
hundred  ever  reaches  the  end  of  his 
task  except  as  a  heated  partisan,  and 
in  the  case  of  biographers  the  propor- 
tion Is  still  smaller.  Dr.  Knapp  in- 
vokes even  graver  suspicion,  for  he 
commissioned  himself  to  write  the 
"Life  of  Borrow,"  not  as  a  judge  but 
as  an  avowed  advocate,  and  if  we  seek 
any  semblance  of  faithful  portraiture, 
we  must  not  hesitate  to  read  ruthlessly 
between  his  lines.  He  is  evidently  car- 
ried away  by  a  superstition  that  Bor- 
row possessed  a  transcendent  genius 
exempting  him  from  all  ordinary  crit- 
icism. "The  only  key  to  his  methods, 
as  well  as  to  his  heart,"  we  are  told 
more  than  once,  "is  sympathy."  But 
his  was  one  of  the  most  unsympathetic 
characters  imaginable,  and,  whatever 
exhilaration  we  may  have  derived  from 
the  vagrant  humors  of  his  romances, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  repelled  by 
the  sordid  details  of  his  wretched  life. 

Thomas,  the  father  of  George  Bor- 
row, came  of  a  Cornish  yeoman  family, 
which  had  inherited  true  Cornish  tra- 
ditions of  loyalty  but  very  little  else. 
Posthumous  and  the  youngest  of  eight, 
he  was  far  from  the  lap  of  luxury, 
working  as  a  laborer  and  attending  the 
national  school. '  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  headed  a  serious  tumult  at 
Menheniot  Fair,  and,  flying  from  the 
consequences,  enlisted  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.     He  rose  slowly  from 

*  Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of  Georp:e 
Borrow.  By  William  I.  Knapp,  2  vols.  Lon- 
don: Murray.    1899. 


the  ranks  to  an  adjutancy,  marrying 
meanwhile  a  supernumerary  actress  in 
a  local  touring  company  from  Norwich. 
Some  have  said  that  she  was  of  gpysy 
blood,  but  Dr.  Knapp  is  positive  that 
her  forbears  were  Huguenots.  Even 
so,  much  of  George  Borrow' s  atavism 
is  clear.  From  the  brawler  at  fairs 
came  his  swashbuckling  insolence; 
from  the  mummer  his  laughable  vanity, 
affectations,  instability,  vagrancy,  su- 
perstitions; from  the  Huguenots  his 
cant,  irreligion,  perversity,  disingen- 
uousness;  from  the  Cavaliers  nothing 
but  his  headlong  love  of  adventure.  A 
strange  strain  in  sooth,  warranting 
much,  though  not  all,  of  the  strange- 
ness of  character. 

George  Borrow' s  childhood  was  al- 
most as  nomadic  as  his  after  life,  for 
he  was  constantly  on  the  move  as  a 
camp-follower  of  his  father's  regiment. 
His  schooling  was  accordingly  desul- 
tory. Nor  did  he  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  "He  was  far  from  an 
industrious  boy,  fond  of  idling,"  we 
learn  from  a  contemporary.  Already 
he  revelled  in  the  companionship  of  ev- 
ery scamp  and  tramp  who  crossed  his 
path.  He  swore  blood-brotherhood 
with  Petulengro  at  the  instance  of  that 
gipsy's  parents,  who  were  subsequently 
transported,  and  his  bosom  friend  was 
a  certain  David  Haggart,  who  grew  up 
to  be  a  pickpocket,  burglar,  highway 
robber,  and  murderer,  and  "was  very 
properly  hanged  at  Edinburgh  jail  at 
the  age  of  twenty."  Later  on,  "all 
England  was  shocked  at  the  dreadful 
crime  committed  by  John  Thurtell,  the 
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friend  of  Borrow  from  1817  to  1820." 
If  we  may  not  precisely  refer  to  birds 
of  a  feather,  it  is  at  least  evident  that 
Borrow  was  early  on  the  high-road  to 
qualify  as  a  ne'er-do-weel.  One  of  the 
few  surviving  episodes  of  his  schooldays 
was  an  outbreak  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  "a  footpad,  or  a  sea-rover,  or 
something  else  equally  terrible."  It  il- 
lustrates the  condition  of  his  mind  and 
the  influence  of  "penny  dreadfuls."  A 
generation  or  so  later  he  would  proba- 
bly have  directed  his  energies  to  laying 
sleepers  across  railway  lines.  As  it 
was,  he  enlisted  some  foolish  boys,  in- 
cluding a  druggist's  son,  as  a  Ukely 
adept  "in  the  art  of  applying  leeches 
to  the  paternal  till,"  and  made  for  some 
caves  near  Yarmouth,  "on  the  sound- 
ing shore."  The  unromantic  end  of  the 
adventure  was  short  and  painful.  Bor- 
row being  "horsed"  so  that  he  "had  to 
keep  his  bed  for  a  fortnight  and  would 
carry  the  marks  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days." 

On  leaving  school  he  was  articled  to 
a  solicitor,  but  he  profited  nothing  from 
his  five  years'  training  and  was  handi- 
capped by  the  consequences  of  an  irreg- 
ular life.  The  expiry  of  his  articles  al- 
most coincided  with  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  threw  him  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  hurried  up  to  London, 
expecting  to  take  the  town  by  storm, 
but  was  perforce  content  with  the  low- 
est hack-work  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  His  most  lucrative  effort 
was  a  biographical  dictionary  of  fa- 
mous criminals,  for  which  his  early  as- 
sociations had  procured  him  some  fit- 
ness. After  bringing  out  a  translation, 
about  which  the  reviewers  said  "we 
have  occasionally  publications  for  the 
fireside,— these  are  only  fit  for  the  fire," 
he  "began  to  be  in  want."  Now  occurs 
what  Dr.  Knapp  calls  "the  veiled  peri- 
od," which  seems  to  have  been  a  sep- 
tennate  of  which  Borrow  was  after- 
wards ashamed.  He  took  apparently 
quite  unnecessary  pains  to  slur  over  this 


time  of  struggle  under  water,  going  to 
the  length  of  implying  that  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  grand  tour  when  he 
was  really  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
in  Norfolk,  "doing  common  work  for 
booksellers." 

His  failure  was  certainly  not  due  to 
lethargy,  for  he  left  no  stone  unturned 
to   advance   his  interests.     He  would 
gladly  have  earned  his  hving,  either  as 
a  premier  or  a  tinker.     Among  bows 
drawn  at  a  venture  was  a  proposal  ta 
utiUze  his  smatterings  of  foreign  lan- 
guages on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society. 
This,  strangely  enough,  hit  the  mark,, 
and  he  received  an  appointment  which 
closed  his  period  of  penury  at  the  age- 
of  twenty-eight.     "When  this  polyglot 
gentleman  appeared  before  the  pubhc 
as  a  devout  agent  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  foreign  parts,"   said  Harriett  Mar- 
tineau    in  her  Autobiography,    "ther& 
was  one  burst  of  laughter  from  all  who- 
remembered    the  old  Norwich    days." 
Those  days  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  here,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve that,  with  all  his  tenderness  tow- 
ards   Borrow  and  some  evident    sup- 
pression of  scandal.  Dr.  Knapp  cannot 
refrain  from  exhibiting  a  sufficiently 
damaging  record  of  vice  and  dishonor. 
Among  many  other  disqualifications  for 
the  service  of  a  Bible  society  was  a  re- 
ligious  laxity,   which   even   an   ample 
capacity  for  cant  scarcely   served  ta 
veneer.    References  to  "the  God  whom 
bigots  would  teach  him  to  adore"  serve 
to  illustrate  the  type  of  mind.     It  is^ 
however,  impossible  to  restrain  merri- 
ment over  the  relations  between  this 
incongruous  society  and  agent.     "I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  offended,"  the  sec- 
retary wrote  to  Mr.  Borrow,  "if  I  sug- 
gest that  there  is  occasionally  a  tone  of 
confidence,    in    speaking    of    yourself, 
which  has  alarmed  some  of  the  excel- 
lent members  of  our  committee.     You 
speak  of  the  prospect  of  becoming  'use- 
ful io  the  Deity,  to  man,  and  to  yourself.* 
Doubtless    you  meant,  the  prospect    of 
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glorifying  Ood;  but  the  turn  of  expres- 
sion made  us  tliink  of  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  Job  xxi.  2;  xxxv.  7  and  8; 
Psalm  xvi.  2  and  3."  Again,  when  Bor- 
row had  sought  to  impart  the  compU- 
mentary  phraseology  of  the  Orient  to 
his  translations,  he  was  informed  that 
"the  passion  for  honorificabilitudinity 
is  a  vice  of  the  Asiatic  languages 
which  a  Scripture  translator,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  beware  of  countenanc- 
ing." And  when  he  had  spoken  of  his 
"usual  wonderful  good  fortune,"  he 
was  told,  "this  is  a  mode  of  speaking 
to  which  we  are  not  well  accustomed; 
it  savors,  some  of  our  friends  would 
say,  a  little  of  the  profane." 

During  his  service  in  Russia,  Borrow 
does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished 
much,  and  a  rash  offer,  intended  as  an 
indication  of  zeal,  to  proceed  to  China 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  prudently  abandoned  as  soon  as 
obstacles  presented  themselves.  But 
he  contrived  to  satisfy  his  employers 
well  enough  to  obtain  further  employ- 
ment in  Spain.  There  he  remained,  off 
and  on,  for  some  five  years,  only  clos- 
ing his  connection  when  he  saw  his 
way  to  assuring  his  future  by  an  unro- 
mantic  marriage  with  an  elderly  wo- 
man. Then  he  returned  to  England 
and,  living  upon  her  resources,  devoted 
himself  to  the  literary  efforts  which 
have  earned  him  a  posthumous  fame. 
Always  replete  with  vainglory,  he  now 
seems  to  have  abandoned  himself  to 
the  wildest  arrogance.  On  his  most 
trivial  correspondence,  he  regularly  in- 
scribed "Keep  this'*  as  if  his  lightest 
scrawl  were  destined  to  acquire  nation- 
al Importance.  He  "never  forgave  or 
forgot  a  slight,  a  wrong,  or  an  insult, 
whether  real  or  imaginary."  He  cher- 
ished a  "lifelong  hostility"  to  Scott,  be- 
cause "that  busy  writer  forgot  to  ac- 
knowledge a  copy  of  some  ballads." 
Such  was  his  susceptibility  that  he 
could  never  even  bear  to  hear  any  one 
else  praised  in  his  presence. 
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With  such  a  character  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  easing  of  his  circum- 
stances should  not  have  brought  with 
it  ease  of  mind.  He  was  forever  clam- 
oring for  all  manner  of  appointments, 
which  he  was  obviously  unfitted  to  fill. 
One  day  he  was  craving  a  consulship 
or  vague  travelling  commission  from 
the  Government;  failing  that,  he  agi- 
tated to  be  made  a  justice  of  the  peace; 
then  he  demanded  the  consulship  at 
Canton;  then  a  mission  to  the  East  in 
quest  of  manuscripts  for  the  British 
Museum;  and  each  inevitable  refusal 
left  him  beside  himself  with  frenzy. 
At  last,  after  seventy-eight  unhappy 
years,  this  unamiable  and  unedifying 
existence  came  to  a  close,  and  "George 
Borrow  died  as  he  had  lived— a^o^e/" 

We  certainly  cannot  congratulate  Dr. 
Knapp  upon  the  result  of  lifting  a  veil, 
which,  in  the  interests  of  his  hero  at 
least,  had  far  better  been  left  undis- 
turbed. Those  who  can  pass  over  the 
irritating  prejudices  and  affectations  of 
Borrow's  books  in  deference  to  his  ep- 
ical glorification  of  vagrancy,  will  feel 
scant  gratitude  for  the  present  revela- 
tion of  a  sordid,  peevish  character. 
Moreover,  the  biographer,  evidently 
feeling  that  Borrow  had  already  done 
full  justice  to  the  glamour  of  his  own 
life,  has  lavished  his  energies  upon  the 
darker  side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
has  succeeded  in  drabbing  drow  into 
gabicotes,  wherewith  Borrow  had 
chived  his  evil  influence  upon  an  im- 
pressionable public.  Dr.  Knapp  may 
not  have  written  in  vain.  In  any  case, 
however,  his  work  cannot  be  exonerat- 
ed from  a  dulness  which  increases 
steadily  as  it  proceeds,  and  his  minor 
blunders  are  frequent  enough  to  Irri- 
tate. For  instance,  animus  is  used  un- 
conventionally, cukkerin  and  dukkerin 
are  quoted  as  alliterative,  and  we  are 
bidden  pronounce  Jer6z  hair-aith, 
which,  though  good  Castilian,  would 
be  unintelligible  at  the  sherry  metrop- 
olis. 
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To  Finlanders  it  appears  strange  to 
see  their  country  figuring  in  the  Euro- 
pean press  as  it  does  at  present.  We 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  fact 
that  hardly  anybody  knows  anything 
about  us,  and  we  have  not  found  it 
surprising.  The  Finnish  nation,  as  a 
body  politic,  is  not  only  small,  but 
young,  and  has  since  its  birth  been  in 
intimate  union  with  a  mighty  Power, 
the  greatness  and  authority  of  which 
have  naturally  hidden  the  political  ex- 
istence of  the  constitutional  Grand 
Duchy  under  the  Czar's  dominion. 
Moreover,  we  have  been  a  very  happy 
people,  wishing  for  nothing  but  to  en- 
joy our  rights,  and  to  make  progress 
in  husbandry  and  industry,  in  mental 
and  moral  culture,  in  general  enlight- 
enment, in  science  and  art.  Such  tran- 
quil contentment,  of  course,  is  not  a 
favorite  topic  of  the  newspapers.  But 
contentment  now  is  at  an  end.  The 
Czar's  manifesto  of  February  15  has 
disturbed  our  i>eace. 

In  1809,  when  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland  was  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Rus- 
sia, the  people  of  Finland,  as  Alexan- 
der I.  expressed  it,  were  "placed  in  the 
rank  of  nations."  That  liberal-minded 
Emperor  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Finland,  wherein  he  de- 
sired to  confirm  and  ratify  the  religion 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  privileges  and  rights 


hitherto  enjoyed  by  each  estate  in  the 
aforesaid  Grand  Duchy  in  particular, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  in  general,  both 
high  and  low,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution"—i.  e.,  the  old  Swedish  Consti- 
tution—which thus  was  guaranteed  to 
be  maintained  in  full  force. 

Alexander  I.  desired  to  fix  the  des- 
tiny of  his  new  Grand  Duchy  for  all 
future  time.  In  a  manifesto  of  1816 
he  writes,  with  reference  to  his  Finnish 
subjects:  "We  have  desired  ...  to 
confirm  for  ever  and  ever  the  assur- 
ance they  have  received  from  us  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  special  Con- 
stitution under  our  scepter  and  under 
those  of  our  successors."  All  the  suc- 
ceeding Czars  have  followed  his  exam- 
ple, solemnly  swearing  to  uphold  the 
fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  Fin- 
land. Alexander  II.  even  extended  the 
rights  of  the  Diet.  According  to  the 
old  Swedish  law,  it  entirely  depended 
on  the  Monarch  to  summon  the  estates. 
Alexander  II.,  the  Autocrat  of  Russia, 
made  the  convocation  periodical  by 
prescribing  that  they  should  assemble 
at  least  every  fifth  year.  In  latter 
times  the  Diet  has,  in  fact,  been  sum- 
moned every  third  year,  besides  which 
the  right  of  initiating  laws  was  grant- 
ed to  it  by  Alexander  III. 

Under  this  regime  Finland  has  made 
exceptional  progress  in  various  direc- 
tions, both    material   and   intellectual. 
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Though  it  is  hardly  proper  for  me  to 
praise  my  own  country,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  that  its  social  conditions 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of 
some  other  European  lands.  It  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  all  Finlanders  that 
their  prosperity  has  been  possible  only 
throug-h  their  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  suitability  of  which  to  our 
national  character  has  been  tested  by 
the  experience  of  centuries.  Naturally, 
then,  we  are  anxious  to  keep  intact 
what  we  look  upon  as  the  chief  basis 
of  our  well-being,  and  to  defend  it  by 
all  legal  means  against  unjustifiable 
attacks.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  systematic  campaign  against 
Finland  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Chauvinists  and  Slavophiles  of  the 
Russian  Press.  I  shall  not  here  exam- 
ine the  causes  of  this  campaign,  which 
originally,  as  an  observer  has  re- 
marked, formed  part  of  a  general 
plan  of  levelling  down  all  heteroge- 
neous and  heterodox  subjects  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Empire,  but  which 
soon  began  to  assume  a  character 
apart  from  this.  The  St  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  the  Times  says: 

The  more  firmly  the  Finlanders  ad- 
hered to  their  perfectly  calm  and  cor- 
rect attitude  of  passive  resistance,  the 
more  malicious  and  persistent  became 
their  assailants  in  the  Russian  Press. 
The  attacks  on  the  Poles,  the  Baltic 
Grermans,  or  the  Armenians  of  the 
Trans-Caucasus  have  been  mild  and 
fitful  in  comparison  with  those  on  the 
inoffensive  Finns.  Even  the  baiting 
of  the  Jews,  as  far  as  the  newspapers 
have  been  concerned  in  it,  has  hardly 
ever  been  worse.  Only  those  who  have 
had  patience  enough  to  follow  day  af- 
ter day,  for  so  many  years,  the  cease- 
less flow  of  abuse  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Finnish  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples, can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent 
and  degree  of  bitterness  to  which  this 
anti-Finnish  propaganda  has  been  car- 
ried. 

The  attacks  in  the  Press  were  soon 
followed    by  comprehensive    books    in 


the  same  style.  On  our  behalf  men 
like  Senator  Mechlin,  Professor  Dan- 
ielson,  and  Professor  Hermansson 
routed  our  opponents,  and  of  late  they 
have  received  strong  support  even 
from  Russian  scholars.  No  Finlander 
felt  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  just- 
ness of  our  cause,  and  we  were  not 
alarmed,  as  we  put  trust  in  the  oaths 
of  our  Sovereigns.  Our  faith,  however, 
has  been  shaken  at  last.  In  1898  a 
project  for  changing  the  military  or- 
ganization of  Finland  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  way  hitherto  unheard  of. 
The  Military  Reform  Bill  was  to  be  laid 
before  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Diet,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  advice  of  the  Finnish  deputies  as 
to  the  best  means  of  adapting  the  meas- 
ure to  local  conditions.  When  the 
opinions  of  the  Diet  have  been  given, 
the  Bill  is  to  go  before  the  Russian 
State  Council  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
then  be  submited  for  his  Majesty's 
sanction  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
Russian  procedure.  For  the  first  time, 
.then,  since  Finland's  union  with  Rus- 
sia, the  Russian  Council  of  State  is 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  question 
which  involves  a  change  in  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Finland,  and  this 
although,  according  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, no  law  can  be  altered  vrithout  the 
consent  of  the  Diet.  The  Military  Re- 
form Bill,  however,  aimed  at  a  breach 
of  the  Constitution  only  in  a  particular 
case.  It  was  left  to  the  manifesto  of 
February  15  of  this  year  to  invalidate 
the  Constitution  as  a  whole  and  in 
principle.  The  Czar  says  in  this  mani- 
festo: "Whilst  maintaining  in  full 
force  the  now  prevailing  statutes 
which  concern  the  promulgation  of  lo- 
cal laws  touching  exclusively  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Finland,  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  ultimate  decision  as  to  which  laws 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  general 
legislation  of  the  empire."  This  sim- 
ply means  that  the  Constitutional  Par- 
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liament  of  Finland  is  to  be  reduced  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  the  condition  of 
a  provincial  assembly,  which  will  have 
no  power  other  than  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  local  questions.  It  is 
entirely  left  to  the  Czar's  own  discre- 
tion which  laws  shall  be  considered  to 
be  connected  with  the  requirements 
of  the  empire  in  general.  Almost  any 
question  can  be  placed  in  this  category 
as  affecting  Russia  as  well  as  Finland, 
and  there  are  already  manifest  signs 
which  indicate  what  innovations  we 
have  to  expect  in  various  departments, 
such  as  our  educational  system,  our 
railways,  our  customs  dues,  our  coin- 
age, our  taxation,  our  criminal  code, 
and  our  army. 

There  is  only  one  opinion  in  Finland 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  manifesto,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Duke  by  issuing  it  has  broken  his  sol- 
emn promise,  which  runs  as  follows: 

As  We,  through  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, have  come  into  hereditary  pos- 
session of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land, We  have  hereby  desired  to  con- 
firm and  ratify  the  religion,  the  funda- 
mental laws,  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  each  class  in  the  said  Grand  Duchy, 
in  particular,  and  of  all  its  inhabitants 
high  and  low,  in  general,  which  they, 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  have  enjoyed,  promising  to 
preserve  the  same  steadfastly  and  in 
full  force. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  according  to 
our  fundamental  laws, 

the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke  cannot 
make  a  new  law  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  Diet,  or  abol- 
ish an  old  law. 

and  that 

fundamental  laws  can  be  made,  al- 
tered, explained,  or  abolished  only  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  and 
Grand  Duke,  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  estates— 


that  is,  the  four  estates  which  consti- 
tute the  Diet  of  Finland.  The  fact 
that  the  senate  decided  to  promulgate 
the  manifesto  by  no  means  argues  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  in  accordance 
with  our  Constitution.  The  Procura- 
tor, the  highest  judicial  functionary  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  protested  against  its 
promulgation,  and  the  senate  unani- 
mously made  an  appeal  to  the  Czar, 
containing  inter  alia  the  following 
words : 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  Senate  can- 
not imagine  that  it  could  ever  be  your 
Imperial  Majesty's  gracious  will  and 
intention  to  depart  from  the  solemn 
assurance  which  your  Imperial  Majes- 
ty gave  the  people  of  Finland  on  your 
accession  to  the  throne,  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  of  the  land  inviolably, 
and  in  its  full  force.  .  .  .  The  Senate, 
therefore,  humbly  petitions  that  your 
Imperial  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  declare  that  the  legislative 
measure  in  question  was  not  intended 
to  infringe  the  fundamental  rights  ami 
liberties  of  the  Finnish  people. 

In  spite  of  this  appeal,  the  Governor- 
General  endeavored  to  induce  the  sen- 
ate to  declare  that  the  manifesto  did 
not  affect  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Finland,  but  in  this  he  was  disappoint- 
ed. Then  he  undertook  himself  to  ad- 
dress to  the  governors  of  the  different 
provinces  a  circular,  declaring  that  all 
laws  dealing  exclusively  with  the  in- 
terests of  Finland  would  in  future  be 
drawn  up  and  promulgated  exactly  as 
in  the  past.  A  declaration  such  as  this 
is  altogether  beside  the  point.  We  want 
an  express  explanation  from  our  Sov- 
ereign. 

What  we  Finlanders  have  asked 
again  and  again  is  this:  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  measure  the  Emperor 
and  Grand  Duke  has  promulgated? 
Why  has  our  peace  been  disturbed  by 
one  who  declared  himself  that  it  was 
his  wish  "to  see  the  triumph  of  the 
grand  idea  of  universal  peace  over  the 
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elements    of    trouble     and     discord?" 
Why  has  the  law  been  broken  by  one 
who  has  made  himself  a  champion  of 
**the  principles    of    law    and     equity 
which  support  the  security  of  States 
and  the  welfare  of  peoples?"     Why  is 
he  going  to  increase  the  armament  of 
our  nation   to  a  degree  which  will  make 
it  an  unbearable  burden,  he  who  has 
expressly  declared  that  "the  more  the 
armaments    of    each    Power    increase 
the  less  they  answer  to  the  purposes 
and  intentions  of    the    Governments;" 
he  who  has  pronounced   it  to   be    the 
"supreme  duty  at  the  present  moment 
of  all  States  to  put  some  limit  to  the 
unceasing  armaments?"     Why  has  he 
broken  faith  with  a  nation  which  has 
always  been   recognized   as   the    most 
faithful  of  his  subjects?  We  thought  it 
was  the  greatest  glory  and  the  highest 
reward  of  a  Sovereign  to  see  his  people 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  to  be  the 
object    of    their   affection.    We    were 
convinced  that  our  Grand  Duke  could 
break  neither  our  laws  nor  his    own 
plighted  word.    We  always  heard  our 
soldiers   praised   for  their   excellence, 
and  we  thought  that   the   larger    the 
sums  we  spent  on  the  education  of  the 
people  the  less  would  be  required  for 
military    equipment.    We     had    never 
dreamt  of  a  measure  such  as  this  proj- 
ect to  take  away  our  men  from  their 
native  country,  which  they  love  with 
the  devotion  of  every  Northerner  to  his 
fatherland;  to  press  them  for  years  to 
military  service  amidst  a  people  whose 
language    they    do    not    understand, 
whose  education  has  been  totally  differ- 
ent from  theirs,  whose  laws  are  not 
their  laws;   and    to    compel   them    to 
swear  a  new  oath,   from    which   the 
promise  "to  obey  the  laws  and  statutes 
In    force    in  the  country"    has    been 
omitted,  and   replaced  by  an   oath  of 
allegiance  to  absolute  autocracy.    This 
surely  would  make  the  military  service 
a  scourge  more  detestable  than  it  prob- 
ably is  in   any   other  country  in   the 


world.  As  £Ln  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  we  have  heard  a  rumor 
that  we  are  suspected  of  a  design  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Empire  in  the  event  of  war,  and 
that  the  Russian  official  view  is  that 
our  soldiers,  if  left  among  their  own 
people,  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
Empire.  This  story  is  as  absurd  as  it 
is  offensive.  When  did  a  happy  and 
grateful  people  become  rebels?  And 
when,  since  the  beginning  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Finnish  nation,  did  a  Fin- 
lander  make  common  cause  with  the 
enemies  of  his  Prince?  There  have 
been  similar  rumors  once  before.  They 
obtained  currency  in  1863,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Polish  rebellion,  and  they 
arose  out  of  some  false  statements  in 
the  Swedish  Press.  The  State  officials 
at  that  period  were  asked  by  the  Fin- 
nish Secretary  of  State  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment confirming  their  loyalty,  but 
they  refused  to  do  so  simply  because 
they  viewed  the  suspicion  in  the  light 
of  an  insult.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Finnish  Diet,  for  the  first  time  since  it 
had  met  in  1809,  was  summoned  by 
Alexander  II. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  all  the 
questions  put  forth  above.  Our  Sov- 
ereign has  been  badly  advised  by  his 
councillors,  and  he  does  not  sufficiently 
understand  his  Finnish  subjects.  We 
do  not  believe,  we  cannot  believe,  that 
he  has  knowingly  broken  his  oath.  His 
promise  to  honor  our  Constitution 
hangs  framed  in  every  church  in  Fin- 
land, and  is  looked  upon  with  religious 
veneration.  It  hangs  there  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  inviolability  of  sacred 
rights.  Tell  the  Finnish  peasant  that 
what  he  reads  is  an  untruth,  and  you 
take  away  from  him  part  of  his  relig- 
ion. He  would  answer  that  his  Sover- 
eign has  had  false  advisers,  but  that  he 
himself  must  have  acted  in  good  faith. 
And  what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of 
the  fact  that  certain  people  are  so  anx- 
ious to   conceal   from   him    the    grief 
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which  his  manifesto  has  caused  to  all 
classes  of  the  people?  It  was  repre- 
sented as  an  invention  of  nobles  and 
bureaucrats.  It  was  reported  that  all 
sensible  Finlanders  were  contented 
with  the  so-called  reforms.  Every  ex- 
pression of  the  actual  feelings  of  the 
people  which  might  reach  the  Sover- 
eign has  been  as  much  as  possible  sup- 
pressed. The  magnificent  wreath,  with 
the  inscription  in  French,  "From  grate- 
ful Finlanders,"  which  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  be  laid  on  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  II.,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death,  had  disappeared  when  the 
present  Czar  had  visited  the  Chapel. 
It  is  said,  and  universally  believed, 
that  the  Governor-General  gave  an  or- 
der that  all  the  garlands  and  flowers 
which  the  Finlanders,  since  the  mani- 
festo, had  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  that  revered  Sovereign,  should  be 
removed  from  his  statue  in  Helsing- 
fors,  and  that  the  order  was  with- 
drawn only  because  the  official  to 
whom  it  was  given  asked  for  written 
instructions— a  step  which  the  Gover- 
nor-General would  not  venture  to  take. 
Monster  addresses  and  mass  deputa- 
tions were  especially  annoying  to  the 
Governor-General.  In  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  an  address  to  the  Emperor 
and  Grand  Duke,  expressing  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people,  was  signed  by  more 
than  half  a  million  men  and  women— 
that  is  about  one-half  of  Finland's 
adult  population— and  was  brought  to 
St.  Petersburg  by  a  deputation  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  every 
community  in  the  country.  The  depu- 
tation was  not  received  by  the  Czar, 
and  the  Governor-General  declared 
that  such  a  demonstration  could  never 
have  been  organized  without  agitation 
and  coercion,  for  which  the  Senate 
ought  to  call  to  account  those  persons 
responsible  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  a  counterblast  to  this  monster  peti- 
tion, another  address  has  been  set  on 
foot,  expressing  gratitude  to  the  Czar 


for  his  proclamation  which  deprived 
us  of  our  Constitution.  The  signatures 
are  mostly  collected  by  Russian  travel- 
ling peddlers,  who  offer  money  for  each 
signature,  and  promise  a  grant  of  land 
as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  Finland  are 
settled.  They  address  themselves  even 
to  children,  asking  them  to  set  down 
their  own  and  their  parents'  names, 
and  there  are  said  to  have  been  instan- 
ces in  which  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  emigrated  to  America  have  been 
made  to  figure  in  the  canvassers'  books. 
Thus  it  is  very  likely  that  a  counter 
address  of  thanks  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Czar,  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  were  stated  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  "sensible  Finlanders." 
Those  Russian  hawkers  are  also  used 
for  other  purposes.  They  are  employed 
in  spreading  the  rumor  that,  when  the 
Russian  law  has  been  introduced  into 
Finland,  the  land  will  be  partitioned 
out  and  everybody  will  have  a  share. 
The  system  is  the  same  which  was 
practised  some  time  ago  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  where  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  stirred  up  against  their  Ger- 
man masters.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
system  that  is  the  same.  The  man 
who,  in  the  i>opular  view,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  recent  events,  is  the  pres- 
ent Governor-General  of  Finland,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Russification 
of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  His  name  is 
Bobrikoff. 

He  was  appointed  last  August,  and 
was  charged  with  the  commission  to 
bring  Finland  into  closer  union  with 
the  rest  of  the  Empire.  If  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  measures,  previous- 
ly unknown  in  Finland,  may  be  called 
a  rapprochement  between  the  two  na- 
tions, his  exertions  have  not  been  with- 
out success.  But  if  his  commission  was 
to  bind  Finland  to  Russia  with  closer 
bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy,  he 
has  failed  utterly.  He  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  spirit  of  our  national 
life.    He  has  displayed  a  contempt  for 
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the  Press  which  to  our  mind  is  truly 
cynical.    In  his  opinion  there   are    too 
many  newspapers  in  Finland.    Already 
he  has  suppressed  one,  while  he  has 
suspended    the    publication    of      two 
others  for  a  month  or  two.    One  of  the 
latter,  Nya  Pressen,  is  the  most  promi- 
nent organ  of  the  Press  in  Finland,  and 
has  been  the  foremost  in   the   present 
struggle  for  law  and  justice,  whence 
it  is  that  the  Governor-General's  arbi- 
trary measure  has  aroused  an  indigna- 
tion the  nature  of  which  he  is  proba- 
bly unable  to  understand.    Ever  since 
his    arrival,    and  especially  after  the 
manifesto,  the  country  has  been  troub- 
led   with   spies   and    gendarmes.    Chil- 
dren are  iK>unced  upon  in  the  streets, 
asked  what  they  are  taught  at  school, 
or  what  their  parents  have  been  say- 
ing at  home,  money  being  offered  as  a 
reward  if  they  tell  the  truth.    We  do 
not    know    if    the    Governor-General 
takes  any  direct  part  in  this  abomina- 
ble system  of  espionage.    At  all  events 
he  has  done  nothing  to  suppress  it,  and 
it  was  unknown  in  Finland  previous  to 
his  arrival.    We  are  treated  as  rebels, 
although    there    is    not   the   slightest 
symptom  of  rebellion.      Even   persons 
suspected  of  being  agents  provocateurs 
have  failed   to  drive   the   populace   to 
violence.    The  regard  for  law  and  or- 
der, so   deeply  rooted   in    the   Finnish 
people,  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  provo- 
cation whatsoever.      It  is  a  character- 
istic fact  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  spite  of  all  we  have  to  endure,  the 
University  of  Finland  is,  as  I  believe, 
the  only  university  within  the  Czar's 
dominions  in  which  work  continues  to 
be  carried  on  without  any  disturbance. 
The  question  has  often  been  put  to 


us:  What  will  you  do?  I  shall  first 
say  what  we  are  not  going  to  do.  Of 
a  rebellion  no  one  even  dreams  in  Fin- 
land. We  shall  offer  peaceful  resist- 
ance to  everything  which  is  contrary  to 
the  sworn  laws  of  our  country,  but  a 
nation  which  shows  reverence  for  its 
laws  has  never  had  the  name  of  rebels. 
We  have  no  connection  with  the  dis- 
affected elements  in  Russia,  not  even 
with  the  Russian  Liberals,  however 
thankful  we  may  be  to  them  for  the 
sympathy  they  have  shown  us.  Their 
cause  and  ours  are  not  the  same.  They 
aim  at  an  ideal  which  lies  in  the  future; 
we  only  stand  up  for  our  guaranteed 
rights.  We  do  not  shed  tears,  we  do  not 
pray  for  pity.  We  think  that  those  who 
do  not  of  their  own  accord  sympathize 
with  a  cause  such  as  ours,  are  more  to 
be  pitied  than  ourselves.  The  only 
weapon  in  which  we  put  trust  is  that 
of  culture  of  mind  and  character,  which 
is  involved  in  our  Scandinavian  civili- 
zation. Our  Russian  antagonists  have 
no  idea  of  the  strength  of  this  weapon. 
Intellectually,  Finnish  peasants  are  on 
a  higher  level  than  the  mass  of  the 
Russian  people.  A  -strong  national 
spirit  pervades  all  classes  of  our  demo- 
cratic nation,  binding  them  together 
with  an  indissoluble  band.  For  we 
have  not  in  vain  been  breathing  the  in- 
vigorating air  of  freedom  for  centu- 
ries. Our  policy  will  be  as  loyal  as  it 
always  was.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
make  our  people  ever  more  enlight- 
ened, law-abiding,  patriotic.  And 
whatever  physical  oppression  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  submit  to,  no  force  in 
the  world,  we  hope,  will  be  able  to 
crush  our  moral  power  of  resistance. 
Edioard  Westermarck. 
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It  is  more  than  eighty  years  since 
"Marriage"  was  published,  and  you  can 
buy  it  to-day  in  any  book-shop  for  four- 
pence  halfpenny.  That  shows  at  least 
a  singularly  robust  power  of  survival, 
and  immortality  is  freely  claimed  for 
authors  who  have  very  much  less  to 
show  for  it  than  a  lady  who  has  amused 
four  generations  of  readers.  If  she  had 
been  content  to  do  that,  her  fame 
might  rest  secure;  but  unhappily  she 
was  possessed  with  the  desire  to  con- 
vey moral  instruction,  and  that  has 
overlaid  her  humor  and  her  genuine 
faculty  of  creation  with  a  dead  weight 
of  platitudes  under  which  they  must 
inevitably  sink.  Nevertheless  her  tal- 
ent was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  ren- 
der her  an  appropriate  subject  for  a 
memoir,  if  an  interesting  one  could  be 
written;  and  the  fact  that  she  belonged 
to  a  very  notable  society,— the  little 
world  of  Edinburgh  in  the  days  when 
Edinburgh  held  the  Great  Magician 
and  was  the  headquarters  of  the  great 
Whig  Review,  might  well  have  led  one 
to  hope  that  the  interesting  memoir 
might  be  forthcoming.  Unfortunately 
this  anticipation,  if  any  one  formed  it, 
has  not  been  fulfilled;  the  book  in 
which  her  grand-nephew,  Mr.  John 
Ferrier,  assisted  by  Mr.  Doyle,  has  put 
together  her  correspondence  with  some 
details  as  to  her  life  and  family,  is 
nearly  as  dull  as  it  is  given  to  a  biog- 
raphy to  be,  except  for  about  eighty 
pages  of  really  charming  and  high-spir- 
ited letters  written  by  her  to  Miss  Clav- 
ering.  It  did  not  need  a  large  volume 
to  .establish  the  fact  that  Miss  Ferrier 
had  two  sides  to  her  character,  one  of 


*Memoir  and  correspondence  of  Susan  Ferrier, 
1782-1854;  based  on  her  private  correspondence 
in  tile  possession  of,  and  collected  by,  her 
grand-nephew.  John  Ferrier.  Edited  by  John 
A.  Doyle,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  With 
Portraits.      London.    1899. 


which  was  amusing  and  the  other  very 
emphatically  not,  and  that  as  age  ad- 
vanced the  former  disappeared;  still 
less  was  it  necessary  to  display  at 
such  portentous  length  the  extreme  dul- 
ness  of  her  decline.  Still,  from  this 
mass  of  material  one  can  disengage 
some  picture  of  the  novelist  and  her 
time. 

Susan  Ferrier  was  the  youngest  child 
in  a  family  of  ten,  and  the  only  unmar- 
ried daughter.  Her  father,  James 
Ferrier,  was  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  and 
agent  to  the  fifth  Duke  of  Argyll; 
through  the  Duke's  interest  he  was'pro- 
moted  to  be  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks 
of  Session,  and  thus  had  the  honor  to 
be  a  colleague  of  Walter  Scott.  His 
wife  died  in  1797,  and  from  1804  on- 
wards, owing  to  the  marriage  of  her 
sisters.  Miss  Ferrier  was  obliged  to 
keep  house  for  him  till  his  death  in 
1829.  The  house  must  have  been  a 
cheerful  one  enough  in  the  early  days 
of  her  life,  when  it  was  full  of  the 
young  people.  Burns  passed  there  and 
celebrated  the  charms  of  the  eldest 
Miss  Ferrier;  and  Susan  would  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  attached  to  one 
of  her  brothers.  But  as  the  others  left 
it,  and  as  old  age  settled  down  heavily 
on  her  father,  the  home  cannot  have 
been  a  paradise.  Old  Ferrier  was  a 
taciturn,  hard-headed  Scotchman;  his 
colleagues  in  the  Session  House  called 
him  Uncle  Adam  in  his  last  days,  and 
the  Uncle  Adam  of  **The  Inheritance" 
would  certainly  have  been  ''z^l  and 
ill  to  live  with;"  kindly  no  doubt,  at 
bottom,  but  harsh  and  wintry.  The  tie 
which  bound  his  daughter  to  him  so 
closely  that  she  would  scarcely  stir 
from  his  side,  and  would  not  accept  in- 
vitations to  visit  people  whom  she 
cared  for,— not  even  tempted  by  chances 
of  marriage— was  a  tie  of  duty  rather 
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than  affection.  Neither  of  the  pair  was 
demonstrative;  Miss  Ferrier  felt  that 
she  was  necessary  to  her  father  just  as 
his  armchair  might  have  been,  not  per- 
haps indispensable,  but  a  circumstance 
of  life  which  he  counted  on,  and  took 
as  a  matter  of  course.  She  gave  up 
her  existence  to  him,  not  in  any  spirit  of 
sentimental  devotion,  but  with  rather  a 
grim  sense  of  what  she  was  doing,  and 
out  of  a  hard  intellectual  conviction 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do;  and 
her  gaiety  was  crushed  out  in  the  proc- 
ess. Probably  to  the  last  day  of  her 
life  she  was  what  she  called  Scott, 
amusahle;  but  she  ceased  to  have  the 
desire  to  amuse,  and  became  more  than 
a  little  doubtful  whether  it  was  right 
to  think  at  all  about  amusement. 

At  all  events  that  is  how  I  account 
to  myself  for  the  lamentable  transfor- 
mation that  took  place  in  Miss  Ferrier. 
Here  is  the  young  lady  in  her  twenty- 
first  year  as  she  shows  herself  in  a 
letter  to  a  married  sister,  Mrs.  Connell: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
Invitation,  and  still  miore  for  the  induce- 
ment you  hold  out  to  me,  but  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  go  quite  so  far  in  quest 
of  a  husMnd.  I  think  you're  very  bold 
in  promising  to  insure  me  one.  I  assure 
you  it's  more  than  most  people  would 
do,  or  even  what  I  would  do  for  myself. 
I  was  at  a  concert  a  few  nights  ago, 
where  I  was  somewhat  annoyed  by 
Widow  Bell,  who  was  there  heading 
four-and-twenty  maidens;  she  looked  so 
queer  and  vulgar  that  I  was  fain  to 
fight  shy.  She  came  bobbing  along, 
sticking  out  at  all  points  and  places, 
keys  and  coppers  jingling  in  her  pock- 
ets, led  in  triumph  by  a  frightful  male 
creature  with  a  large  low-window 
bound  in  blue  and  buff,  and  a  pair  of 
peagreen  upper  legs.  I  thought  I 
should  have  swooned  with  shame  when 
she  stopped  and  stared  at  me. 

There  you  have  the  whole  point  of 
view  of  the  lively  young  woman,— say. 
Lady  Emily  in  "Marriage"— whose 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  entirely  gets  the 
better    of  human    kindness;  and    you 


have  already  pretty  fully  developed 
that  formidable  power  of  caricature 
which  was  the  greater  part  of  Miss 
Ferrier's  accomplishment.  The  descrip- 
tion is  exactly  like  a  drawing  by  Gil- 
ray,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
she  cherished  an  album  which  was 
principally  adorned  with  Gilray's  work. 
Contrast  with  that  letter  one  to  the 
same  sister  but  written  forty  years  la- 
ter. It  begins  with  some  details 
(tamely  given)  of  a  fancy-fair  to  which 
even  she  had  been  dragged.  Here  is 
the  last  sentence  or  two,  winding  up  a 
catalogue  of  costumes:  "And  now  I 
have  done  my  part  in  the  millinery 
line,  and  hope  you  are  satisfied,  if  not 
edified.  Lady  McN.  has  a  masquerade 
to-night  and  E.  enacts  first  a  fishunfe 
and  then  a  queen;  but  oh!  what  folly 
all  this  seems  and  is!  Not  gaiety,  real 
gaiety— only  excitement,  its  vile  coun- 
terfeit." 

Old  Miss  Edgeworth,  nearly  twenty 
years  Miss  Ferrier's  senior  and  a  pro- 
fessed moralist,  was  about  the  same 
time  writing  endless  letters  full  of  gen- 
uine gaiety  and  delight  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  other  people.  It  is  fair  to  re- 
member that  Miss  Ferrier  in  her  later 
years  was  afflicted  with  an  ailment  of 
the  eyes  almost  amounting  to  blind- 
ness; but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  Puritanism  turned  to  bile  in  her 
nature;  her  satire,  which  began  with 
an  intellectual  contempt  for  fools  and 
a  keen  sense  of  superficial  absurdities, 
grew  more  and  more  into  a  denuncia- 
tion of  whatever  was  not  ascetic. 

However,  Miss  Ferrier  as  a  young 
woman  had  little  of  the  ascetic  about 
her,  and  she  saw  not  only  the  whole 
of  Edinburgh  society,  but  a  good  deal 
of  a  wider  world.  She  writes  to  her 
brother  in  1810: 

You  was  hardly  out  of  the  door  be- 
fore I  felt  sick  and  went  to  bed,  but 
was  obliged  to  rise  and  receive  the 
Laird  of  Makdougall  and  his  daughter, 
a  great  bumping  miss  in  a  blue  riding- 
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habit;  then  in  galloped  Bessie  Mure,  so 
that  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  between  a 
fine  town  madam  and  a  rank,  Highland 
miss.  Next  day  I  was  in  the  Elysian 
fields  with  my  dear  doctor,  for  such 
his  grounds  really  are,  and  you  may 
suppose  his  company  did  not  lessen 
the  delusion  in  my  eyes. 

That  is  thoroughly  typical  of  her  sur- 
roundings. Her  "dear  doctor"  was  a 
certain  Dr.  Hamilton,  who,  says  Mr. 
Ferrier,  still  clung  to  the  dress  of  a  by- 
gone age,  the  cocked  hat,  knee-breech- 
es, shoe-buckles,  etc.,  and  would  neither 
wear  gloves  nor  carry  an  umbrella. 
Miss  Ferrier,  it  appears,  was  accus- 
tomed playfully  to  remark  that  he  "dis- 
pensed with  gloves  for  fear  of  slipping 
the  fees,"  and  that  his  great  hat  made 
the  umbrella  unnecessary.  Such  was 
the  wit  of  Edinburgh  in  its  great  peri- 
od. But  at  all  events  the  doctor  was  a 
character  even  in  a  society  abounding 
in  oddities;  and  another  contrast  Miss 
Ferrier  herself  notes,  that  between  the 
Highland  Miss  and  Bessie  Mure.  This 
lady  was  a  relative  of  the  Argyll  fam- 
ily and  a  constant  inmate  of  their 
household,  where  Miss  Ferrier  was  also 
on  a  very  friendly  footing,  thanks  to 
her  father's  business-connection  with 
the  Duke.  It  was  at  Inverary  Castle 
that  she  formed  the  principal  friend- 
ship of  her  life  with  the  Duke's  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Charlotte  Clavering, 
and  from  this  connection  sprang  direct- 
ly her  enterprise  as  a  writer.  The 
Duke's  sister.  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell (afterwards  Lady  Charlotte  Bury) 
was  also  a  novelist,  and  in  those  days 
it  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
for  ladies  to  write.  Lady  Charlotte 
brought  the  contagion  of  proof-sheets 
into  that  circle;  Miss  Clavering  caught 
the  infection  and  transmitted  it  to  her 
friend.  At  what  date  exactly  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  young 
ladies  began  is  not  clear,  for  they  did 
not  date  their  letters  as  a  rule,  but  at 
all  events  it  had  reached  an  intimate 


stage  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  Miss 
Ferrier  being  then  six-and-twenty,  her 
friend  some  years  younger,  and  "a  fine 
dancing  lacfy"  in  London.  There  is  a 
deal  of  comment  upon  contemporary 
novels  in  the  letters,  and  Miss  Claver- 
ing promises  poems  of  her  own,  which 
do  not  appear  to  arrive.  At  the  same 
time  Miss  Ferrier  is  not  guiltless  of 
verse,  for  she  actually  bestows  a  copy 
upon  John  Phdlpott  Curran,  who  made 
an  appearance  in  Edinburgh  and  a 
vast  impression  on  Susan's  heart.  More- 
over, as  the  letters  go  on,  a  certain 
amount  of  cheerful  rhyming  creeps  in. 
One  may  as  well  quote  a  sample  of  the 
correspondence. 

I  sent  to  Bessie  Mure  desiring  her  to 
surrender  up  her  cheap  glover  as  I 
looked  upon  him  as  a  much  more  de- 
sirable thing  than  a  dear  lover,  so  she 
made  answer  that  she  knew  of  no 
cheap  man,  but  she  directed  me  to 
where  I  could  get  good  gloves  at  Is.  4d. 
per  pair.  Well,  away  I  trotted,  re- 
solved to  become  hand  in  glove  with 
this  pattern  glover.  So  I  went  into 
the  shop. 

"Show    me    some    good   stout    ladies* 

gloves,"  quoth  I; 
So  he  took  down  a  parcel  and  gave  me 

them  to  try; 
I  picked  out  a  dozen  of  pairs  and  said, 

"Now  I'm  willing 
To  take  all  these  if  you'll  give  me  them 

at  the  shilling." 
Then  the  glover  clasped  his  hands  and 

said:  "Madame,  I  declare 
I  could  not  sell   those  gloves   for  less 

than  three^  shillings  a  pair." 
So  I  said:  "I  was  told    you   had  very 

good  gloves  at  sixteenpence, 
And    your   asking   three   shillings   for 

these  must  be  all  a  pretence!" 
Then  he  brought  "forth  a  huge  bundle 

and  opened  it  out: 
"There,  madam,  are  the  gloves,  made 

from  the  hide  of  a  nout, 
But  no  more  to  compare  with  the  skin 

of  a  kid  or  dog 
Than  the  breast  of    a  chicken  to    the 

back  of  a  hog." 
So,  having  nothing  to  reply  to  a  simile 

so  sublime. 
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I  was  glad  to  sneak  off  and  say  I  would 
come  back  when  I  had  more  time, 

And  I  swear  that's  as  true  as  I  am  now 
writing  rime. 

There  is  a  strong,  broad  touch  about 
all  these  letters,  which  very  naturally 
suggested  to  a  literary  young  lady  that 
her  friend  had  it  in  her  to  write  some- 
thing else  than  letters;  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  leisure  available.  Miss  Fer- 
rier  describes  graphically  enough  her 
own  occupations. 

I  am  busied  in  the  A.rts  and  Sciences 
at  present,  japanning  old  boxes,  var- 
nishing new  ones,  daubing  velvet,  and, 
in  short,  as  the  old  wives  say,  "my 
hands  never  out  of  an  ill  turn."  Then, 
by  the  way  of  pastime,  I  play  whist 
^very  night  to  the  very  death  with  all 
the  fusty  dowagers  and  musty  mousers 
in  the  purlieus— and  yet  I  am  alive! 
Praise  be  to  oysters  and  porter! 

i 
And  so  there  came  from  Miss  Claver- 
ing  the  suggestion  that  the  two  should 
collaborate  by  means  of  the  post;  and 
she  enclosed  the  outline  of  a  plot  Miss 
Ferrier  at  once  knows  her  own  mind; 
the  moralist  immediately  rises.  The 
plot  Is  excellent,  but,— it  wants  a  mor- 
al. "As  the  only  good  purpose  of  a 
book  is  to  inculcate  morality,  and  con- 
vey some  lesson  of  instruction  as  well 
as  delight,  I  do  not  see  that  what  is 
called  a  good  moral  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  a  work  of  fiction."  For  an  al- 
ternative suggestion,  what  would  Miss 
Clavering  think  of  this?  "I  do  not  rec- 
ollect ever  to  have  seen  the  sudden 
transition  of  a  high-bred  English 
beauty,  who  thinks  she  can  sacrifice 
all  for  love,  to  an  uncomfortable  soli- 
tary Highland  dwelling  among  tall, 
red-haired  sisters  and  grim  faced 
aunts."  That  is  the  germ  of  "Mar- 
riage," and,  as  Miss  Ferrier  points 
out,  the  moral  to  be  deduced  is  of 
course  that  runaway  matches  are  rep- 
rehensible. As  a  collaboration,  nothing 
came  of  it.  Miss  Clavering  was  busy 
with  her  own  projects,  which  were  cer- 


tainly very  unlike  Miss  Ferrier's,  and 
after  due  beseeching  her  finished  per- 
formance came  through  the  post  and 
was  welcomed  with  a  good  deal  of 
amusing  chaff.  Its  heroine,  the  beaute- 
ous Herminisilde,  was  apparently  sent 
to  sea,  like  Danae,  in  a  tub  by  design- 
ing villains;  and  Miss  Ferrier  cannot 
wholly  accept  this  adventure. 

Methinks  I  behold  the  Count  and  the 
Squire  ramming  her  in  like  so  much 
raw  sugar  and  treading  her  down,  as 
the  negroes  do  figs  to  make  them  pack 
close!  'Tis  no  wonder  you  pride  your- 
self upon  your  invention,  that  is  truly 
an  incident  for  which  you'll  find  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  novel-writing. 
A  mere  matter-of-fact  writer  now,  had 
they  really  wanted  to  drown  a  body, 
would  most  likely  have  tied  a  good 
thumping  stone  about  its  neck  and 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it:  but 
your  count  knows  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that. 

Altogether  it  was  pretty  plain  that 
there  was  a  complete  Incompatibility 
of  literary  temperament. 

You  say  there  are  just  two  styles  for 
which  you  have  any  taste,  viz.,  the 
horrible  and  the  astonishing.  Now  I'll 
groan  for  you  till  the  very  blood  shall 
curdle  in  my  veins,  or  I'll  shriek  and 
stare  till  my  own  eyes  start  out  of  their 
sockets  with  surprise — but  as  to  writ- 
ing with  you,  in  truth  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  compound  a  new  element  out 
of  fire  and  water  as  that  we  two  should 
jointly  write  a  book. 

And  so  Miss  Ferrier  sadly  rejects 
the  various  proposals,  one  of  which  in- 
cluded a  Hottentot  heroine  and  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods,— "I  should  despair," 
she  writes,  "of  doing  justice  to  their 
wild  paces  and  delicate  endearments;" 
another  placed  its  characters  on  the 
moon;  and  moreover  she  remarks  that 
Miss  Clavering  was,  by  her  own  con- 
fession, engaged  upon  two  other  novels 
with  two  other  collaborators,  and  she 
questions  whether  there  was  a  head  in 
the  world  capable  of  containing  and 
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clearly  arraxiging  materials  for  three 
books,  be  they  what  they  may.  In 
short  the  correspondence  shows  the 
amateur  lady  novelist  to  have  been 
then  what  she  is  now,  greatly  daring; 
and  Miss  Ferrier  preferred  for  her 
part  to  keep  to  the  modesty  of  nat- 
ure, and  her  high-bred  heroine  flung  in 
among  the  red-haired  sisters  and  grim- 
faced  aunts. 

It  was  some  time  in  1810  that  the  ear- 
ly sheets  of  "Marriage"  were  conveyed 
to  Miss  Clavering's  home  at  Arden- 
caple.  They  contained  the  vivid  por- 
traits of  Lady  MacLaughlan  and  of  the 
three  sisters  Douglas,  Miss  Grizzy, 
Miss  Jacky,  and  Miss  Nicky.  Now 
there  might  be  some  doubt  about  the 
identification  of  Lady  MacLaughlan, 
but  the  three  misses  appear  to  have 
been  copied  direct  from  three  Misses 
Edmonstone  (cousins,  after  the  Scotch 
fashion,  of  the  Argyll  family)  who  lived 
in  Edinburgh  no  further  away  from 
the  Ferriers'  household  than  next  door. 
There  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Miss 
Clavering  quoted  by  Sir  George  Doug- 
las in  his  book  on  "The  Blackwood 
Group,"  which  is  not  included  in  this 
volume. 

I  am  boiling  to  hear  from  you,  but 
I've  taken  a  remorse  of  conscience 
about  Lady  MacLaughlan  and  her 
friends;  if  I  was  ever  to  be  detected,  or 
even  suspected,  I  would  have  nothdng 
for  it  but  to  drown  myself.  I  mean, 
therefore,  to  let  her  alone  till  I  hear 
from  you,  as  I  think  we  might  com- 
pound some  other  kind  of  character 
for  her  that  might  do  as  well  and  not 
be  so  dangerous.  As  to  the  misses,  if 
ever  it  was  to  be  published,  they  must 
be  altered  or  I  must  fly  my  native  land. 

Miss  Clavering  wrote  back  in  huge 
delight,  insisting  that  Sir  Sampson's 
lady  and  the  "foolish  virgins"  should 
stand;  offering  even  to  take  upon  her- 
self the  authorship  of  the  novel  sooner 
than  let  them  be  sacrificed.  The  next 
letter    records  Lady  Charlotte    Camp- 


bell's enthusiasm  for  what  she  called 
"the  cleverest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
written;"  and  a  later  epistle  proves  that 
Miss  Clavering,  though  she  sent  a  hero- 
ine adrift  in  a  barrel  and  threw  the  bar- 
rel through  a  cabin  porthole,  was  nev- 
ertheless a  young  lady  of  sense  and  dis- 
cernment.   She  was  quite  content  that 
Miss  Ferrier  should  mangle  her  own 
contribution    (the  episodic  history    of 
Mrs.  Douglas,  which  had  better  have 
been   amputated   altogether),   and   she 
furnished  very  sound  criticism  on  her 
friend's  work.    "I  don't  like  those  high- 
life  conversations;  they  are  a  sort  of 
thing    by  consent  handed  down    from 
generation  to  generation  in  novels,  but 
have  little  or  no  groundwork  in  truth, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  book  will  please 
because  the  scenes  are  original  in  a 
book    and  taken  from  nature."      And 
moreover     she     protests     vehemently 
against   the    "Frenchifying"    of    Lady 
Juliana's     conversation.      The     editor 
makes  the  amazing  statement  that  "no 
trace    of  this  blemish   remains."      If 
Miss  Clavering  managed  to  get  out  any 
of  the  Frenchification,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  deal  to  begin  with,  for 
French  phrases  are  sprinkled  as  if  out 
of  a  pepperpot  over  all  those  novels, 
and  in  two  cases  out  of  three  they  are 
ungrammatical  or   incorrect.      It   was 
plainly  an  affectation,  for  Miss  Ferrier 
never  quotes  French  in  her  letters. 
.   Such  was  the  genesis  of  "Marriage." 
It  was  a  work  full  of  extremely  amus- 
ing studies  taken  direct  from  life;  Lady 
MacLaughlan  is  in  her  way  a  true  crea- 
tion, and,  fantastic  as  she  is,  she  plain- 
ly belongs  to  the  generation  which  pro- 
duced Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  a  person 
as  "man-minded"  and  eccentric  (though 
stately  even  in  her  eccentricity)  as  Sir 
Sampson's  directress.    Even  Lady  Juli- 
ana, wild  caricature  though  she  may 
be,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  life 
of  those  days  as  a  drawing  by  Gilray, 
and  remains  interesting  to  the  student 
of    the    history    of    affectations.     But 
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though  "Marriage"  was  partly  written 
in  1810  when  its  authoress  was  eight- 
and-twenty,  it  did  not  aspire  to  pub- 
licity till  1817,  when  the  finished  por- 
tion of  the  manuscript  was  submitted 
to  the  original  Blackwood  and  received 
by  him  with  open  arms.  In  1818  it 
was  published  under  seal  of  the  dead- 
liest secrecy  as  to  the  writer's  identity. 
There  was,  as  we  have  been  shown, 
excellent  reason  why  Miss  Ferrier 
should  conceal  her  authorship  if  she 
was  to  live  at  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bors; and  in  addition  to  that,  she  had 
a  genuine  dislike  to  the  fuss  and  no- 
toriety which  was  in  those  days  the  lot 
of  the  female  author.  The  satiric 
sketch  in  "Marriage"  of  a  literary  cote- 
rie at  Bath  shows  plainly  enough  what 
she  desired  to  keep  away  from,  al- 
though the  satire  in  that  instance  is 
mainly  conventional,  and  does  not 
speak  of  direct  observation. 

After  the  appearance  of  "Marriage" 
I  cannot  trace  anything  more  than  the 
bare  facts  of  Miss  Ferrier' s  life,  for  the 
reason  that  in  1817  Miss  Clavering  mar- 
ried, and  though  the  friendship  contin- 
ued till  Miss  Ferrier's  death,  either  the 
correspondence  dropped  or  no  further 
specimens  of  it  are  printed;  and  there 
are  no  other  letters  in  the  volume 
which  are  in  any  way  characteristic  of 
the  novelist  The  authorship  of  "Mar- 
riage" remained  just  about  as  secret  as 
that  of  "Waverley."  Some  of  Miss 
Ferrier's  own  family  were  not  initiated; 
and  there  were  no  doubt  a  good  many 
people  who  did  not  disclaim  the  honor, 
which,  enviable  from  the  first,  became 
doubly  so  when  Scott,  in  the  epilogue 
to  "The  Legend  of  IMontrose,"  ad- 
dressed a  kindly  word  to  "a  brother, 
or  i>erhaps  a  sister  shadow,  the  author 
of  the  very  lively  work  entitled  "Mar- 
riage." It  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  success  would  induce  the  au- 
thoress to  go  on,  and  early  in  1823  the 
first  volume  of  "The  Inheritance"  was 
completed  and  offered  to  Murray,  but 


the  negotiation  was  broken  off  at  tho 
entreaty  of  Blackwood,  who  paid  £1,000 
for  the  copyright  of  the  entire  work. 
Upon  the  whole,  "The  Inheritance"  is 
to  be  preferred  to  its  predecessor.   Miss 
Pratt  is  beyond  praise;  she  belongs  to 
the    same    sisterhood    as    Lady    Mac- 
Laughlan    and  the  Misses,  but    Miss 
Ferrier  had  the  power  of  keeping  the 
individual  character  absolutely  distinct 
while  she  stamps  upon  it  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  particular  society. 
Lord  Rossville,  the  pompous  nobleman 
for  whose  special  confusion  Miss  Pratt 
is  created,  really  rises  above  caricature 
and  the  scenes  between  the  pair  are 
often    excellently    diverting;    and    one 
cannot    too  highly  praise  the  art    by 
which  Miss  Pratt,  while  remaining  the 
same  person,  is  made  to  present  an  en- 
tirely different  side  of  her  character  to 
Uncle  Adam.     The   story  itself  is  of 
course  a  poor  example  of  a  superannu- 
ated fashion;  we  have  to  swallow  it  or 
skip  it,  just  as  we  do  the  scenes  of  pro- 
testation between  Julia  and  Falkland 
in  "The  Rivals,"  for  the  sake  of  the  ad- 
mirable comedy  incorporated  with  it. 
Indeed  Miss  Ferrier's  whole  work  be- 
longs properly  speaking  to  the  drama 
rather  than  to  the  novel;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that,  with  her  gift  for  strong 
and  effective  drawing  of  comic  char- 
acter and  her  perfect  willingness  to  ac- 
cept any  convention  in  the  way  of  plot, 
she  did  not  furnish  materials  for  at 
least    a    temporary    success    on    the 
boards.    A  stage-carpenter  of  some  sort 
tried  his  hand  at  "The  Inheritance," 
but  the  result  was  a  lamentable  failure. 
In  January,  1829,  Miss  Ferrier  was 
released    from  her  long  duty  by    the 
death  of  her  father.    She  had  lived  in 
increasing  seclusion,  she  was  now  close 
upon  fifty,  and  the  purpose  of  her  life 
was  gone.     "Destiny"  was  being  writ- 
ten, and  by  1830  it  was  disposed  of, 
not  to  Blackwood,  but  to  Cadell,  who 
gave  £1,700  for  it.    Scott,  not  perhaps 
a  very  trustworthy  counsellor  in  such 
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matters,  told  her  that  she  had  sold 
"The  Inheritance"  much  below  its  val- 
ue; and  Blackwood  had  apparently 
made  a  statement  to  her  that  the  sec- 
ond edition  was  dead  stock  upon  his 
hands.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  pub- 
lishers are  prone  to  say  and  authors  by 
no  means  prone  to  hear;  so  that  one 
cannot  help  a  retrospective  "rejoicing* 
over  his  evident  discomfiture  when  he 
was  taken  at  his  word.  Cadell,  it 
seems,  did  not  lose  by  the  bargain.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  criticise  "Des- 
tiny," which  presents  the  faults  of  the 
other  novels  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
and  gives  a  singularly  false  and 
unreal  view  of  life.  Glenroy,  the  un- 
reasonable Highland  chief,  compares 
very  ill  with  King  Corny  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  "Ormond;"  but  there  is  an  un- 
deniable pathos  in  the  portrait  of  this 
imperious  old  man,  struck  down  with 
paralysis,  more  than  ever  imperious 
and  unreasonable,  yet  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  those  whose  convenience 
he  had  never  for  a  moment  considered. 
His  henchman,  Benbowie,  not  a  ser- 
vant, but  a  companion  attached  to  him 
by  a  tie  of  unreasoning  habit  stronger 
than  any  devotion,  is  excellently  ren- 
dered; he  is  not  wanted  to  point  a  mor- 
al, and  thus  Miss  Ferrier  is  content  to 
make  him  live,  and  he  does  live.  Molly 
Macaulay,  his  pendant  in  the  picture, 
remains  almost  the  only  likeable  per- 
son in  the  sisterhood  which  began  with 
the  Misses.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  such 
powers  of  characterization  were  prac- 
tically nullified  by  a  defective  theory 
of  art.  The  moralizings  of  the  char- 
acters whom  Miss  Ferrier  selects  for 
admiration  are  in  this  book  quite  in- 
tolerable; and  the  minister,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dow,  is  a  caricature  so  ugly  as  to  be 
positively  offensive,  though  drawn  with 
a  coarse  strength. 

It  was  natural  that  an  authoress  so 
successful  should  be  repeatedly  pressed 
to  write.  In  1837  one  Miss  Mackenzie, 
on  behalf  of  a  friend,  offered  £1,000  for 


a  volume,  no  matter  what.  Miss  Fer- 
rier endorsed  the  letter:  "I  made  two 
attempts  to  write  something,  but  could 
not  please  myself,  and  would  not  pub- 
lish anything."  The  elasticity  had  gone 
out  of  her  nature,  and  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted to  her  for  a  great  virtue  that 
she  would  not  consent  to  "write  herself 
down." 

Beyond  this  we,  who  read  or  do  not 
read  her  novels,  have  no  concern  with 
her,  except  to  be  sorry  for  the  gloom 
of  her  dark  old  age,  and  to  respect  the 
somewhat  stoical  fortitude  with  which 
she  bore  it;  but  she  has  left  one  other 
piece  of  writing  which  must  always 
retain  its  value.  If  one  of  Sir  Walter's 
dogs  were  stuffed  in  a  museum  there 
would  always  be,  and  there  ought  al- 
ways to  be,  pilgrims  coming  to  see  it; 
and  no  human  testimony  thaJt  throws 
any  light  upon  him  and  his  life  will 
ever  cease  to  be  of  interest.  Scott  was 
a  friend  of  her  father,  as  he  was  of 
almost  every  human  being  who  came 
into  contact  with  him,  and  he  had  a 
strong  liking  for  the  crabbed  old  man. 
Here  is  a  passage  which  Mr.  Doyle 
quotes  from  the  Journal: 

TJncle  Adam  (that  was  how  they 
called  him  in  the  Session  House  after 
"The  Inheritance"  appeared),  who  re- 
tired last  year  from  an  official  situa- 
tion at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  although 
subject  to  fits  of  giddiness  and  al- 
though carefuUy  watched  by  his  ac- 
complished daughter,  is  still  in  the 
habit  of  walking  by  himself  if  he  can  by 
any  possibility  make  an  escape.  The 
other  day,  in  one  of  these  excursions, 
he  fell  against  a  lamp-post,  cut  himself 
much,  bled  a  good  deal,  and  was  car- 
ried home  by  two  gentlemen.  What 
said  old  Rugged  and  Tough?  Why, 
tha:t  his  fall  against  the  post  was  the 
luckiest  thing  that  could  have  befallen 
him,  for  the  bleeding  was  exactly  the 
remedy  for  his  disorder. 

So  keen  an  observer  as  Miss  Ferrier 
was  inevitably  pressed,  after  Scott's 
death,  to  set  down  her  recollections  of 
him;  she  did  so,  the  manuscript  was 
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preserved,  and  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  John  Ferrier  by  way  of  an  intro- 
duction to  Bentley's  Edinburgh  Edition 
of  her  novels.  It  should  be  stated  that 
all  Miss  Ferrier' s  copyrights  were 
transferred  to  Bentley  in  1841,  and  her 
authorship  first  formally  avowed  in  his 
edition  of  that  year.  It  is  worth  while 
to  summarize  her  impressions  of  Sir 
Walter,  for  they  are  exceedingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  observer  as  well  as  of 
the  subject  observed.  She  went  with 
her  father  to  Ashestiel  in  1811,  and 
Scott  wrote  some  lines  for  her  when 
she  was  leaving  the  house.  Nothing 
perhaps  proves  more  fully  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  seclusion  than  the  fact 
that  she  was  never  Scott's  guest  again 
till  after  her  father's  death,  when  she 
visited  Abbotsford  in  the  autumn  of 
1829.  There  she  saw  Walter  and  Char- 
lotte Lockhart,  the  boy  looking  a  Cupid 
in  tartans,  whose  "sundry  extras"  so- 
fluttered  in  the  breeze  that  his  grand- 
father, with  his  usual  ready  courtesy, 
recalled  an  image  from  his  guest's  own 
work  and  presented  him  as  Major  Wad- 
dell,  remembering  how  the  newly  pro- 
moted Countess  was  called  upon  by  her 
mother's  relations. 

The  carriage  door  being  opened,  out 
stepped  Major  Waddell,  having  upon 
his  back  a  vast  military  cloak  with  all 
its  various  appliances  of  tags  and  jags 
and  flags  and  waving  capes,  and  scar- 
let linings  and  shining  brooch,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  The  Major  having  placed  himself 
on  one  side  of  the  carriage  door,  black 
Caesar  in  no  less  gorgeous  array  sta- 
tioned himself  at  the  other,  and  then 
after  a  little  feminine  delay  there 
came  forth  Mrs.  Major  Waddell  in  all 
her  bravery. 

Ihe  whole  passage  is  funny  enough, 
and  the  solicitude  of  Mrs.  Major  Wad- 
dell for  the  health  of  her  much-envel- 
oped husband  makes  excellent  farce; 
but  how  Scott,  for  all  his  prodigious 
memory,  came  to  be  so  pat  with  his 
quotation  is  wonderful,  and  seems  to 
suggest  that 'Miss  Ferrier  was  really 


more  of  a  light  in  her  own  day  than 
we  realize.  This  was  on  her  way  to 
the  house,  of  which  she  describes  her 
first  impression:  "As  soon  as  I  could 
look  round,  I  was  struck  with  the  sin- 
gular and  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
mansion  and  its  environs.  Yet  I  must 
own  there  was  more  of  strangeness 
than  of  admiration  in  my  feelings:  too 
many  objects  seemed  crowded  together 
in  a  small  space,  and  there  was  a  felt 
want  of  breadth  and  repose  for  the 
eye."  Going  round  the  place  Scott  was 
her  cicerone;  one  need  not  say  how 
courteous  and  eloquent.  She  stayed  ten 
days,  with  a  very  small  party. 

Every  day  Sir  Walter  was  ready  by 
one  o'clock  to  accompany  us,  either  in 
walking  or  driving,  often  in  both,  and 
in  either  there  was  the  same  inexhaus- 
tible flow  of  legendary  lore,  romantic 
incident,  apt  quotation,  curious  or  di- 
verting, story;  and  sometimes  old  bal- 
lads were  recited,  commemorative  of 
some  of  the  localities  through  which 
he  passed.  Those  who  had  only  seen 
him  amongst  the  avocations  of  life,  or 
even  doing  the  honors  of  his  own  table, 
could  scarcely  have  conceived  the  fire 
and  animation  of  his  countenance  at 
such  times,  when  his  eyes  seemed  lit- 
erally to  kindle,  and  even  (as  some  one 
has  remarked)  to  change  their  color 
and  become  a  sort  of  deep  sapphire 
blue;  but  perhaps  from  being  close  to 
him  and  in  the  open  air  I  was  more 
struck  with  this  peculiarity  than  those 
whose  better  sight  enabled  them  to 
mark  his  varying  expression  at  other 
times.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  this 
was  an  enthusiasm  that  I  found  as^ 
little  infectious  as  that  of  his  anti- 
quarianism.  On  the  contrary,  I  often 
wished  his  noble  faculties  had  been  ex- 
ercised on  loftier  themes  than  those 
which  seemed  to  stir  his  very  soul. 

She  would  have  liked  him,  no  doubt, 
to  dissertate  upon  the  higher  morality, 
the  duty  of  repressing  vain  habits  of 
wishing,  and  so  forth,  like  the  intoler- 
able Captain  Malcolm  in  "Destiny."" 
When  Mrs.  Lockhart,  who  was  then 
ill,  made  an  effort,  and  caused  herself 
to    be  carried  down  to  the    drawing- 
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room  as  a  surprise  in  honor  of  Wilkie's 
arrival,  Scott,  in  his  joy  at  finding  her 
back  there,  seated  at  her  harp  and 
ready  to  sing  for  him,  insisted  upon 
winding  up  the  evening  by  joining 
hands  all  round  and  singing 

Weel  may  we  a'  be, 
111  may  we  never  see. 

Yet  this  struck  the  austere  Puritan 
lady  as  "little  else  than  a  mockery  of 
human  life."  "The  glee  seemed  forced 
and  unnatural,"  and  she  writes  sadly, 
and  no  doubt  truthfully  enough,  "it 
was  the  last  attempt  at  gaiety  I  wit- 
nessed within  the  walls  of  Abbots- 
ford."  Still  when  the  worst  trouble 
came  she  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
house,  and  Lockhart  has  recorded  with 
his  accustomed  skill  her  kind  tact  with 
the  broken,  paralyzed  Magician,  and  her 
tenderness  in  hiding  even  from  himself 
the  lapses  in  his  memory,  an  art 
learned  no  doubt  in  her  long  tendance 
upon  her  own  father.  In  a  few  lines 
of  tragic  portraiture  she  has  drawn 
Scott  as  he  received  her  after  his  sec- 
ond stroke,  scarcely  able  to  rise  from 
his  chair  yet  with  his  old  courtesy  in- 
sistent on  doing  so;  slow  and  indistinct 
in  speech,  slack  and  unwieldy  in  figure, 
his  face  swollen  and  discolored,  a 
black  silk  cap  sitting  ill  on  his  shaven 
head,  and  the  eyes  that  could  once 
change  from  hazel  to  sapphire  now  dim 
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and  heavy.  And  to  complete  the  pict- 
ure, by  his  side  at  table  sat  his  grand- 
child "Hugh  Littlejohn,"  once  the  pride 
of  his  great  heart.  The  child  was 
transformed  not  less  pitifully  than  the 
man. 

The  fair  blooming  cheek  and  finely 
chiselled  features  were  now  shrunk 
and  stiffened  into  the  wan  and  rigid 
inflexibility  of  old  age;  while  the  black 
bandage  which  swathed  the  little  pale 
sad  countenance  gave  additional  gloom 
and  harshness  to  the  profound  mel- 
ancholy which  clouded  its  most  in- 
tellectual expression.  Disease  and 
death  were  stamped  upon  the  grand- 
sire  and  the  boy,  as  they  sat  side  by 
side  with  averted  eyes,  each,  as  if  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  own  heart,  refus- 
ing to  comfort  or  be  comforted.  The 
two  who  had  been  wont  to  regard  each 
other  so  fondly  and  so  proudly  now 
seemed  averse  to  hold  communication 
together,  while  their  appearance  and 
style  of  dress,  the  black  cap  of  the  one 
and  the  black  bandages  of  the  other, 
denoted  a  sympathy  in  suffering  if  in 
nothing  else. 

Out  of  doors  it  was  a  soft  afternoon 
of  May;  windows  were  open,  flowers 
were  fragrant,  and  the  singing  of  birds 
came  into  the  room.  Sunt  lacrymw 
rerum:  the  woman  who  had.  the  heart 
to  see  and  understand  these  things 
(though  she  rounds  her  description  with 
a  superfluous  moral)  felt  not  only  the 
comedy  but  the  tragedy  of  life  in  a  way 
that  was  not  commonplace. 

Stephen  Owynn. 
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There  are  treasures  in  the  garden, 

Buried  low  and  buried  deep. 
Such  as  buccaneers  and  pirates 

Had  not  ever  in  their  keep. 
You    may  find  them  if  you  seek    them 

During  April  or  in  May, 
"With  the  spade  and  fork  and  shovel, 

In  the  good  old  gardening  way. 
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Captain  Kidd  hath  never  hidden 

Any  gold  beneath  the  sod 
That  is  brighter  than  the  yellows 

Where  the  daffodils  do  nod. 
And  the  golden  cups  the  tulips 

Will  Uft  up  are  greater  gain 
Than  the  spoils  from  out  the  holds 

Of  all  the  galleons  of  Spain. 

All  the  argosies  and  carvels 

Which  the  Corsairs  chased  of  old, 
Did  not  flaunt  such  challenge-banners 

As  the  roses  shall  unfold. 
And  the  rolls  of  silks  and  satins 

Won  as  plunder,— what  had  they 
Like  the  velvet  of  the  petals 

Of  those  roses  to  display? 

And  the  bales  of  stuffs  from  Persia, 

And  the  rugs  of  softest  dye,— 
With  the  paintings  of  the  pansies 

May  they  ever  hope  to  vie? 
And  the  ropes  of  pearls,  the  rubies 

And  the  jewelled  diadems,— 
Does   not  every  dew  of  summer 

Crown  the  flowers  with  its  gems? 

Oh,  the  hoardings  of  those  rovers 

And  their  dollars  and  doubloons. 
With  their  chink  of  precious  metals,— 

How  they  sing  their  merry  tunes! 
But  the  lilies  of  the  valley, 

As  they  tinkle  on  the  stem, 
They  can  ring  a  chime  of  silver 

Which  shall  more  than  rival  them. 

So,  go  you  all  a-gardening 

To  win  the  joy  of  life! 
Go,  make  the  stubborn  soil  give  up 

Its  riches  ripe  and  rife! 
You  will  find  them  if  you  seek  them 

During  April  or  in  May 
With  the  fork  and  pick  and  shovel, 

In  the  good  old  gardening  way. 
Dig  deep  the  spade,  and  with  a  will 

Uplift  the  wealth  that's  there! 
For  in  the  earth  there  is  no  dearth 

Of  riches,  everywhere. 
PaU  MaU  Magazine.  ^'  ^-  Ellwanger. 
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XLVIII. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etcliingham,  Tol- 
carne,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etching- 
ham,  Laurel  Lawn,  Wimbledon. 

My  Dear  Elizabeth,— There  is  news 
for    you  this  time.     You  are  to    keep 
your  Christmas  at  Tolcarne  and  not  go 
away  again.    No  refusal  this  time.  For 
if   Elizabeth  will  not  come  and   reign 
with  Richard  at  Tolcarne,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  Richard  but  to  get  up 
a  lawsuit  with  Mrs.  Tallis  to  occupy 
his  declining  years,  and  steal  her  house- 
keeper   as  an  episode.     Marry,    how? 
Shipley  is  at  the  vicarage,  and  we  went 
there  to  afternoon  tea;  and  Mr.  Follett 
was   full   of   Anglo-Saxon   antiquities, 
and    in  great  indignation  with    some- 
body who  had  been  vamping  up  some 
of  the  old  nonsense  about  King  Alfred 
—the  fable  of  his  hanging  forty  odd 
unjust    judges,    I  think  it    was;    and 
Shipley  was  too  busy  to  go  out  with 
Arthur,  and  yet  he  did  not  stay  with  us 
to  talk  of  King  Alfred;  and  Mrs.  Fol- 
lett  was  engaged    with  her   gardener 
over  the  fowls.    Her  game-fowls  are  a 
fine  breed.    They  want  a  great  deal  of 
attention  when  certain  visitors  are  seen 
approaching— and  at  other  times.    And 
so,  when  the  Vicar  and  I  went  out  into 
his  quercus  walk,  and  he  was  showing 
me    how  the  trees  had  come  on    this 
summer,  who  should  meet  us  but  Mar- 
garet and  Shipley  hand  in  hand,  and 
she    was    looking— well,    not    as    she 
looked  after  a  certain  interview  with 
Mr.  Weekes,  of  Worthing  that  is  and 
of    Pampesford  Royal    that  is  to    be. 
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They  had  settled  something  that  was 
more  to  him  than  Alfred  and  Edward 
and  all  their  charters.  And  the  Vicar 
beamed,  and  I— never  mind  exactly 
what  I  did. 

But  this  morning  I  took  out  the  two 
seals  you  know,  which  for  years  I  had 
looked  at  only  once  a  year,  those  that 
my  dear  old  Munshi  got  engraved  after 
the  writing  of  a  cunning  scribe  at  Agra. 
Mine— the  one  that  reads  "I  said  Alif^ 
—is  to  be  Shipley's,  and  Maggie's,  in- 
scribed "My  soul  said,  ^ay  no  more," 
is  for  Margaret.  They  are  to  have 
them  on  the  wedding-day.  You  remem- 
ber the  interpretation  of  the  lines  those 
words  come  from? 

I  said  Alif:  my  soul  said,  Say  no  more: 
If  One  is  in  the  house,  one  letter  is 
enough. 

Margaret  will  tell  you  more. 
Yours  in  joy, 

Richard. 

XLIX. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham, 
Laurel  Lawn,  Wimbledon,  to  Sir 
Richard  Etchingham,  Tolcarne. 

Dearest  Dlckory,— You  are  the  most 
unselfish  creature  in  the  world  (I  may 
have  mentioned  this  before,  as  it  is  a 
conclusion  I  came  to  as  soon  as  I  could 
come  to  conclusions).  I  have  a  very 
happy  note  from  dear  Margaret,  too, 
but  she  thinks  much  more  of  you  than 
you  do  of  yourself,  and  "leaving  fath- 
er" is  already  a  cloud  on  her  horizon. 
You  have  won  her  affections,  as  I 
knew  you  would,  during  the  short  time 
you  have  been  together.  I  am  thinking 
of  Maggie  now,  and  thinking  that  she 
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would  be  glad  (she  and  I  always  agreed 
about  people).  Sbe  would  have  liked 
and  believed  in  "Will"  Shipley;  and 
she  would  have  wished  Margaret  to 
marry.  She  was  far  too  happy  with 
you  not  to  consider  marriage  was  the 
happiest  destiny  for  a  woman.  And  I 
think  he  is  a  good  man,  upright  and 
'*trustie;"  and  then  he  is  quick-witted 
on  the  surface  and  will  not,  for  want 
of  intuition,  hurt  his  wife:  I  have  of- 
ten admired  the  tact  and  self-control 
with  which  he  handled  the  many  en- 
tanglements of  the  Newton  household. 
To  succeed  in  being  everything  to  Al- 
ice, while  for  her  sake  remaining  on 
good  terms  with  Colonel  Newton,  was 
a  great  diplomatic  achievement.  The 
marriage  will  delight  Alice;  and  Ar- 
thur will  not  withhold  his  consent. 

No  refusal  from  me  this  time,  you 
say.  No.  Don't  flatter  yourself  that 
you  could  keep  me  at  a  distance  if  you 
tried.  I  am  coming,  and  coming  to 
stay. 

I  remember  about  the  seals,  and  what 
you  tell  me  now  made  me  go  rather 
blind  for  a  minute.  In  a  way  I  want 
the  child  and  her  "man"  to  have  them, 
but  I  want  you  to  keep  them  too,  and  I 
think  I  want  you  to  keep  them  most. 
Have  others  made.  Do  not  give  up 
those  till  you  are  where  you  will  not 
need  seals,  dear.  But  perhaps  I  am 
wrong.  As  I  have  no  children,  perhaps 
I  cannot  realize  that  what  a  parent 
gives  to  a  child  a  parent  keeps. 

Laura's  reception  of  the  news  would 
have  amused  you.  Being  Laura,  she 
does  not  quite  like  honors  to  be  divided, 
and  would  have  preferred  one  engage- 
ment at  a  time  in  the  family.  Still  she 
is  benevolently  inclined  to  Margaret, 
and  "enters  into  Margaret's  feelings  as 
only  those  can  who  know  what  it  is." 
"You,  Elizabeth,"  she  told  me,  "as  I 
have  often  heard  people  say,  live  in 
books;  which,  perhaps,  is  fortunate,  as 
you  don't  seem  to  attract.  But-I  have 
always  found  my  happiness  in  my  af- 


fections, and  Margaret  is,  I  think,  like 
me."  One  of  Margaret's  most  valuable 
presents  will  be  "from  Sir  Augustus, 
and  Lady  Pampesford,"  and  Laura's- 
feelings  for  her  are  sisterly  and  emo- 
tional to  the  verge  of  tears,  and  not 
step-grandmotherly  at  all.  I  shall  see 
you  and  my  dear  Margaret  soon,  if 
bulwarks  of  wedding  presents  and 
wedding  garments  allow  me  to  see  any 
one.  Don't  indulge  in  "a  recurrence  of 
your  old  attacks,"  and  so  escape  the 
ceremony.  You  must  see  Laura  be- 
come a  Pampesford.  "It  is  expected 
of  you."  We  return  to  Hans  Plac& 
next  week. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Elizabeth. 

P. S.— Keep  the  seals.  I  can't  bear 
you  not  to  have  them.  I  can't  bear  it 
for  you  or  for  Maggie.  I  think,  if  she 
knew,  she  would  rather  they  were 
yours,  only,  still.  I  know  she  would. 
Keep  them,  please. 

L. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Tol- 
carne,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etching- 
ham,  83  Hans  Place. 

To  my  most  excellent  sister,  Elizabeth, 
by  the  hands  of  our  well-beloved 
daughter,  these: 

A  touch  of  that  old  malaria,  with  a 
measurable  temperature,  a  touch  to 
swear  by.  Margaret  says  I  must  not 
think  of  going  to  Laura's  wedding,  and 
I  dutifully  think  of  not  going.  There 
is  much  to  be  thought  of  here,  and  it 
would  never  do  for  me  to  be  disabled. 
A  medical  certificate  will  be  furnished 
if  desired.  Our  old  enemies  do  some- 
times  befriend  us.  A  modern  Amrit- 
sar  rug,  not  bad,  but  gaudy  enough  to 
please  Laura,  must  help  to  make  my 
excuses  go  down. 

We  are  childishly  happy  and  given  up 
to  ourselves.  Tracy  is  the  only  excep- 
tion; he  is  rather  sulky  at  the  exuber- 
ant youth  of  Songstress'  puppies,  whom- 
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Margaret  insists  on  calling  John  and 
Edward  (i.e.  De  Reszke)  in  defiance 
of  all  sporting  traditions.  Likewise  lie 
despises  the  cats,  though  he  would  not 
commit  himself  to  anything  so  vulgar 
as  active  hostility.  John  and  Edward, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  passed  through 
a  stage  of  diplomatic  but  cold  relations 
to  fraternizing,  which  leads  to  admired 
disorder  from  the  human  point  of  view. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Square  came  to  pay  us 
a  state  visit  on  Wednesday,  charged 
with  solemn  congratulation  (the  en- 
gagement is  known,  of  course).  They 
found  us  entirely  occupied  with  watch- 
ing John  and  Edward  laying  siege  to 
Sampson,  who  had  entrenched  himself 
under  the  sofa;  the  puppies  whining 
with  excitement,  Sampson  uttering  an 
occasional  mew  defiant,  Arthur  crying 
"Fetch  em  out!,"  Mr.  FoUett  aiding  and 
abetting  with  most  un-padre-like  laugh- 
ter. The  young  people  had  just  been 
telling  him  they  would  have  nobody 
else  to  marry  them.  The  whole  party 
wanted  to  let  off  steam  in  some  direc- 
tion, and  the  puppies  and  the  kitten 
obligingly  supplied  an  object.  The 
Squares  must  have  thought  us  quite 
mad,  but  I  believe  they  thought  so  be- 
fore. 

Mrs.  Tallis,  who  was  beginning  to 
think  it  time  for  either  a  marriage  or 
a  murder  to  happen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, is  as  brisk  as  may  be,  and  regrets 
that  there  is  no  more  dancing  at  wed- 
dings. She  has  won  Arthur's  heart  by 
surrendering  to  Shipley  at  the  first  en- 
counter; it  so  fell  out  that  he  knew 
more  of  a  local  genealogy  than  she  did, 
having  lately  found  a  missing  piece  of 
decisive  evidence  among  the  witnesses 
to  one  of  the  Thursborough  deeds.  But 
Mrs.  Tallis  has  one  trouble.  A  sailor 
nephew  has  sent  her,  with  infinite  pre- 
caution, a  charming  little  Italian  owl, 
and  the  housekeeper  Is  in  mortal  fear 
of  bad  luck  following  it.  I  find  these 
edifying  and  sound  remarks  in  a  paper 
by  an  educated  Parsi  gentleman  on  su- 


perstitions common  to  Europe  and  In- 
dia, in  the  Bombay  Anthropological 
Society's  journal.  "The  ugly  owl  is 
everywhere  considered  a  bird  full  of 
bad  omen.  I  remember  the  peace  of 
mind  of  even  an  English  schoolmaster 
of  a  high  school  being  disturbed  at 
the  sight  of  an  owl  on  the  roof  of  his 
school.  He  did  not  rest  till  he  made 
it  leave  his  premises  by  means  of 
stones."  Mrs.  Tallis'  housekeeper  must 
be  taught  not  to  attempt  any  counter- 
charm  by  means  of  stones  or  suchlike. 
Perhaps  we  can  persuade  her  that  the 
Italian  owl  is  quite  different  from  the 
common  owl.  Why  does  anybody  think 
an  owl  ugly?  Or  a  toad,  for  the  matter 
of  that?  I  do  not  even  share  the  sup- 
posed inborn  aversion  to  snakes.  Vi- 
pers have,  no  doubt,  to  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  man,  because  they  are  ac- 
customed to  bite  hounds,  not  to  speak 
of  common  dogs.  But  I  maintain  that 
in  themselves  they  are  pretty  creatures 
enough.  Indian  poison-snakes  are  a 
graver  matter— though  you  know  that 
more  people  die  officially  of  snake-bite 
than  ever  felt  a  serpent's  tooth.  An- 
other maligned  bird  is  the  puckeridge, 
vulgo,  night-jar,  without  whose  sooth- 
ing monotone  I  consider  no  fine  sum- 
mer evening  complete.  Was  it  the 
noiseless  flight  that  seemed  uncanny  to 
our  ancestors? 

Mr.  FoUett  is  a  naughtier  and  more 
secular  clerk  than  I  knew.  He  and 
Mrs.  Follett  were  captured  by  an 
American  family  at  their  Norman  vil- 
lage, and  the  Americans  taught  them 
euchre,  which  they  have  proceeded  to 
teach  us.  I  am  not  converted  to  holding 
the  four-handed  game,  where  the  part- 
ners are  constant,  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  whist,  though  It 
may  do  for  the  young  and  giddy.  But 
with  Shipley  we  make  up  five,  and  then 
it  is  a  bewildering  but  fascinating  sys- 
tem of  shifting  triple  and  dual  alli- 
ances, with  occasional  tacit  coalitions 
against  a  player  who  is  dangerously 
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near  the  winning  score.  Towards  tlie 
end  of  the  game  there  is  need  for  high 
political  judgment  in  bidding  or  not 
bidding  for  the  lead,  as  you  have  to 
weigh  the  advantage  of  gaining  points 
for  yourself  against  the  risk  of  advanc- 
ing temporary  partners  who  are  also 
rivals.  Altogether  it  is  very  like  a 
picture  in  little  of  the  so-called  concert 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  Europe.  I  leave 
to  wiser  heads  the  question  who  has 
been  most  euchred  in  that  game. 

I  all  but  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Harry 
is  on  his  way  home  with  confidential 
despatches,  and  may  be  in  time  to  rep- 
resent me  at  the  great  function;  I  have 
sent  a  request  to  that  effect  to  catch 
him  at  the  War  Office.  But  I  expect 
he  has  written  or  telegraphed  to  you 
himself. 

As  to  the  seals,  what  I  felt  was  that 
in  the  young  folks'  hands  they  would 
be  aUve  for  me  too.  But  Margaret  and 
Shipley  had  something  like  your 
thought;  they  begged  to  consult  before 
deciding,  and  they  say  they  will  glad- 
ly have  copies,  but  I  must  keep  the  orig- 
inals for  my  own  time.  So  now  I  hope 
you  will  approve  without  reserve. 

Tell  me  all  about  the  most  august 
wedding. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Dickory. 

LI. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham,  83 
Hans  Place,  to  Sir  Richard  Etching- 
ham,  Tolcame. 

Oh,  Richard,  'tis  a  shocking  thing  to 
be  wholly  depraved.  What  am  I  to  do 
with  a  creature  who,  when  he  should 
be  hasting  to  the  wedding  in  Sloane 
street,  remains  in  Devonshire,  and  sits 
down  calmly  at  home  to  comment  upon 
toads  and  snakes  and  vipers  and  Mrs. 
Tallises  and  owls  and  night-jars?  Is 
this  a  time  to  turn  to  wondering  why 
night-flying  "foules"  are  birds  of  ill 
omen,  and  to  quote  learned  Parsees  and 
Bombay  anthropological  journals?     If 


refusing  to  haste  to  the  wedding,  surely 
good  feeling  would  have  prompted  the 
throwing  ofC  of  the  prothalamion  sort 
of  note,  a  song  of  "swans  of  goodly 
hue,"  "fair  plumes"  and  silken  feath- 
ers, and  a  dismissal  till  more  opportune 
moments  of  your  evil-boding,  fatal  owl? 
I  am  grieved  to  the  core.  And  your 
truancy  cost  us  Arthur,  too. 

As  to  the  recurrence  of  your  old  at- 
tacks, I  tell  you  plainly,  my  dear,  I  don't 
believe  in  it.  When  I  said  to  Marga- 
ret, "Is  your  father  really  ill?"  Marga- 
ret smiled;  and  though  Laura,  whose 
invariable  interest  in  diseases  was 
aroused,  had  already  reached  the  point 
of  suggesting  "packing"  for  the  lower- 
ing of  your  temperature,  "Will"  (I  still 
speak  his  name  between  inverted  com- 
mas), with  the  crass  simplicity  of  a 
man,  casually  let  out  that  you  had  seen 
your  family  off  from  Buckland  Road 
station  and  intended  to  take  the  parson- 
age on  your  way  home.  Was  there 
ever  such  an  abandoned  wretch? 
^Phantom)  toads,  snakes,  vipers,  Mrs. 
Tallises,  owls,  night-jars  are  sub- 
jects on  which  the  delirious  wax 
eloquent,  but  I  know  you  too  well 
to  think  that  your  mind,  when 
you  wrote,  wandered,  and  no  doctor  of 
medicine,  but  rather  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, would  suit  the  needs  of  your  case, 
Dickory.  However,  no  more  of  this  for 
now.  I  am  soon  to  take  charge  of  you 
for  life,  and  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  re- 
mould your  character  from  the  roots. 
There's  one  thing,  however,  I  may  men- 
tion: if  Mrs.  Tallis  is  to  keep  her  owl, 
I  must  keep  my  falcon— my  merlin  to 
be  correct— "To  a  king  belonged  the 
gerfalcon,  to  a  prince  the  falcon  gentle; 
to  an  earl  the  peregrine,  to  a  lady  the 
merlin,  to  a  young  squire  the  hobby, 
while  a  yeoman  carried  a  goshawk,  a 
priest  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a  knave  or 
servant  a  kestrel."  (I  think  my  first 
request  to  Enticknap  will  be  that  he 
should  carry  a  kestrel.)  Mr.  Follett's 
copy  of  Pliny  will  explain  why  Mrs. 
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Tallis'  owl  requires  my  falcon— "The 
falcon,  by  a  secret  instinct  and  societie 
of  nature,  seeing  the  poor  howlet  thus 
distressed"  (beset  by  a  multitude  of  an- 
tagonistic birds),  "cometh  to  succour 
and  taketh  equal  part  with  him,  'and 
so  endeth  the  fray."  Good  heavens, 
what  am  I  doing?  Evil  communica- 
tions do  corrupt  good  manners,  and  I 
am  writing  "howlets"  and  leaving  ev- 
ery hymeneal  task  undone. 

Presents  are  pouring  in  and  furniture 
is  pouring  out  to  make  room  for  the 
wedding-guests  that  to-morrow  will 
bring.  (Trelawney  followed  his  favor- 
ite velvet  chair  to  the  box-room  and, 
having  been  searched  for  high  and  low, 
was  found  there  with  paws  neatly  fold- 
ed under  his  heavily  furred  person.) 
Laura's  trunks  block  every  passage; 
Laura  prophesies  imminent  faints; 
Blake  runs  constantly  to  inform  me 
that  her  "ladyship  feels  she  may  go  off 
any  moment."  There  is  Margaret  to 
talk  to  and  Cynthia  to  fortify— dear 
little  Cynthia,  who  has  looked  tremu- 
lous since  she  heard  that  Harry  may 
appear  at  any  moment.  There  is  Min- 
nie in  the  offing,  very  full  of  "A  Trib- 
ute of  Tears,"  and  Charles  equally  full 
of  the  homicidal  system  of  drainage 
that  converts  the  Kectory,  of  which  he 
has  temporary  possession,  into  a 
"death-trap,"  "a  disseminator  of  ty- 
phoid," a  booking-office  for  Styx.  (I 
don't  believe  it  is  ever  safe  to  trust  a 
clergyman's  word  on  his  own  drains.) 
There  are  flowers  to  arrange  and  a 
thousand  marjoram-wreath  saffron- 
robe,  pine-tree  torch  deeds  to  do  and  to 
prevent  being  done,  so  I  will  wait  till 
tomorrow,  till  Laura  is  Lady  Pamp- 
esford,  for  my  epistle's  end. 

Wednesday. — The  August  wedding  day. 
"Hail,  Hymen,  Hymengeus  hail!" 

Eichard,  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the 
church  after  the  ceremony,  I  felt  my 
arm  gripped  and  I  heard  a  voice  say, 
"Any  orders  to-day,  M'm?"  and  there 
was    my  beloved  Harry,  safe,    sound, 


and  sunburnt  Then  he  greeted  Cyn- 
thia, and  she  could  not  find  her  voice  to 
answer,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment 
she  would  have  answered  by  fainting, 
for  she  was  as  white  as  her  frock.  But 
she  did  not  faint,  and  Harry  saw  what 
I  did  and  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
In  another  moment  he  had  put  her  into 
a  hansom,  had  followed  her  into  a  han- 
som, and  had  shouted  directions  to  the 
driver.  Is  there  time  driving  from 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Sloane  street,  to 
83  Hans  Place,  to  speak  words  that  al- 
ter the  hereafter  of  two  lives?  Appar- 
ently there  is.  When  I  caught  sight  of 
Harry  and  Cynthia  again,  Cynthia  was 
smiling  shyly— and  Harry?  Harry  had 
the  desire  of  his  heart,  and  knew  that 
there  are  other  triumphs  than  those  of 
an  Egyptian  campaign.  He  succeeded 
in  pushing  his  way  presently  through 
the  wedding-guest  throng  that  filled  to 
overfiowing  the  drawing-room,  and 
found  an  opportunity  to  say,  "Is  not 
she  a  darling?"  Yes,  she  is  a  darling, 
and  he  is  something  good  and  delight- 
ful also,  and  they  are  to  be  married 
before  he  goes  out  again  in  November. 
And  they  will  be  happy.  They  must 
be  happy.  Why  am  I  so  violently  anx- 
ious that  the  people  I  care  for  should 
have  what  they  want,  when  I  am  al- 
ways telling  myself,  and  trying  to 
make  myself  believe,  that  happiness  is 
but  a  paltry  thing,  a  thing  of  small  mo- 
ment after  all? 

Well,  now,  again  for  the  wedding. 
Experts  tell  me  that  the  wedding  went 
off  very  well.  Consciousness  of  her 
gown's  merits,  and  regard  for  what 
Blake  calls  its  "set,"  wound  Laura  up 
to  the  semblance  of  stoical  fortitude. 
(The  Camelry  has  already  determined 
to  follow  Cynthia's  fortunes  and  not 
to  be  tempted  by  the  flesh-pots 
of  Pampesford  Eoyal.)  "Augustus" 
showed  honest  emotion,  and  I  quite 
liked  him,  when  wishing  me  good-bye 
he  said,  with  real  feeling  if  pompous 
diction,  that  it  was  his  "earnest  hope 
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that  the  most  cordial  relations  would 
be  preserved  between  the  families." 
(In  marrying  Laura  he  imagines  him- 
self to  be  depriving  us  of  something 
that  our  unselfishness  alone  enables  us 
to  part  with  willingly.)  The  Miss 
Pampesfords  (who  have  taken  the  lease 
of  this  house  off  our  hands)  furtively 
wiped  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  em- 
braced Margaret  and  Cynthia  and  Min- 
nie as  well  as  me.  I  hoped  they  were 
going  to  press  Charles  to  their  hearts 
also,  but  Mrs.  Vivian  despatched  him 
upon  one  of  her  many  errands  before 
this  caress  was  brought  off.  How 
should  you  like  to  find  yourself  in  the 
clasp  of  your  black  and  purple  drag- 
ons? 

The  time  and  the  place  considered, 
the  family  and  the  family's  friends 
and  acquaintances  made  rather  a  brave 
show.  You  were,  of  course,  sorely 
missed,  but  yours  was  about  the  only 
vacant  place  on  the  dais.  The  services 
were  well  to  the  fore,  as  a  tottering 
Admiral  uncle  was  produced  by  Laura 
to  give  her  away,  and  Sir  Augustus 
was  "supported"  by  a  Major  Sampson 
Pampesford,  who  is  evidently  looked 
upon  as  the  Lothario  of  the  house  of 
Pampesford.  (Miss  Teresa,  with  kind 
care  for  my  peace  of  mind,  murmured 
that  "the  Major,  though  excessively 
pleasing,  is  not  a  man  of  domestic 
tastes,  and  fitted  for  conjugal  happi- 
ness, like  our  brother,  my  dear  Miss 
Etchingham.")  Mrs.  Vivian  killed  two 
birds  with  one  stone— bringing  Azore 
to  see  his  doctor,  and  herself  and  Mr. 
Vivian  to  see  Laura  married.  (She 
asked  if  I  had  noticed  that  the  form  of 
Solemnization  of  Matrimony  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  Prayer  Book  by  the  order 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick— "the 
compilers  of  the  Prayer  Book,  you  see, 
Elizabeth,  took  in  the  likelihood  that 
in  every  marriage  one  or  other  would 
quickly  be  tormented  and  worried  to 
death.")  Margaret  and  her  Will,  I  re- 
gret to  tell  you,  did  their  duty  by  no 


one  but  each  other.    Charles,  arms  fold- 
ed   and    back  to  wall,    sustained    the 
bridegroom  with  his  theories  on  drain- 
age.   Minnie  sought  fervid  copy  among 
Laura's  conventionalities.    Lady  Clem- 
entine Mure  devoted  herself  to  the  wed- 
ding's   most    genial    Colonial    Bishop. 
Stephen    found    Blanche    Vivian,    and 
Blanche    seemed  well    content  to    be 
found.    Mr.  Weekes,  glancing  nervous- 
ly round  the  room  the  while,  made  tim- 
id efforts  to  talk  down  Admiral  Tiden- 
ham's  ear-trumpet.     Aunt  Jane  broke 
out  of  a  bath-chair  upon  the  astounded 
world,    crowned  with    a  bonnet    from 
which  sprang  a  gorgeous  orange  crest 
and    from  which    waved  an    equally 
gorgeous    and  striking  orange    plume. 
(Laura  has  hinted  that  my  place  for 
the  future  is  at  Aunt  Jane's  side,  but 
Aunt  Jane  does  not  feel  herself  in  need 
of  a  caretaker,  and  prefers,  like  many 
other   invalids,  liberty,  as   far  as   she 
can  get  it  in  a  bath-chair,  to  supervi- 
sion.)   Jem  kept  Mr.  Vivian's  taciturn- 
ity in  countenance,  and  flew  before  the 
orange  crest  and  plume  of  Aunt  Jane, 
whose  passionate  desire  to  learn  from 
his  own  lips  if  he  found  the  climate  of 
Oxbridge  healthy,  was  thus  frustrated. 
Our  cousin.  Canon  Etchingham,  joked 
ecclesiastically  with   the    self-satisfac- 
tion of  a  portly  Church  dignitary  used 
to  an  audience  of  minor  clergy  and  holy, 
women.    The  Canoness  (very  gaudily, 
not  very  prettily,  attired)  was  crushed, 
without    realizing    the     crushing,    by 
Mrs.  Vivian.    Mrs.  Carstairs  and  Mrs. 
Le   Marchant  lacerated    their    neigh- 
bors' reputations,  and  arranged  for  a 
continuance  of  an  acquaintance  thus 
promisingly     begun.       Minnie's     Mrs. 
Potters  devoted  herself  to  the  absent- 
minded  Lord   Leyton,   who    failed    to 
discover  that  he  was  politely  returning 
the  attentions   of    a    woman  who   for 
years  had  lived  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  one  of  his  lodges  and  had  been  per- 
sistently ignored  by  Lady  Leyton  and 
himself.  Lady  Leyton,  meanwhile,  was 
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too  deep  in  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Vivian,  and  too  closely  hemmed  in  by- 
Mrs.  Vivian's  retinue,  to  notice  the  ir- 
revocable catastrophe  and  recall  Lord 
Leyton  to  her  side  and  his  senses.  "If," 
«aid  Aunt  Jane,  "that  Miss  Llanelly" 
(who  asked  herself)  "and  Mr.  Biggles- 
wade" (whom  Laura  would  ask)  "are 
not  engaged  to  be  married,  I  really, 
really  do  not  know  what  sort  of  beha- 
vior we  may  expect  to  see  next.  I  real- 
ly, really  do  not."  For  the  rest  you 
must  wait  till  we  meet. 

We  shall  meet  very  soon  now,  and 
the  play  of  which  the  scene  is  London 
is  very  nearly  done.  (Trelawney  and 
les  singing  birds  travel  back  to  their 
native  land  with  your  child  to-morrow. 
She  and  Will  found  many  books  to 
turn  over  in  the  back  drawing-room 
this  evening,  and  Harry  and  Cynthia 
did  equally  well  without  books  on  the 
balcony.)  Three  days  with  Alice  New- 
ton, two  at  Vivian-End,  and  then 
peaceful  Tolcarne  for  always.  ...  I 
liave  been  saying  "Bless  you,  my  chil- 
dren," all  round,  and  I  feel  to-night  as 
if  I  wanted  to  hear  some  one  say,  as  my 
father  used,  and  as  Mr.  Fraser  still 
does,  "God  bless  you"  to  me. 

Good-bye,  Dickory. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Elizabeth. 

LII. 

From    Sir   Richard    Etchingham,    Tol- 
carne,   to    Miss    Elizabeth     Etching- 
ham,  83  Hans  Place. 
Most  uncharitable   and   skeptical   of 
«isters,  I  never  said  I  was  ill.    I  said  I 
Tiad    monitory    symptoms.    If    I     had 
very  much   wanted   to   go    to  Laura's 
wedding,  and  be  taken  to  the  hearts 
of  sentimental  dragons,  I  should  have 
:gone  in  defiance  of  the  doctor.    Instead 
of  which,  Arthur  showed  a  most  filial 
anxiety  that  I  should  take  care  of  my- 
self, and,  moreover,  was  willing  to  re- 
nounce the  ceremony  (Margaret  having 
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the  best  of  escort)  in  order  to  stay  at 
home  too  and  take  care  of  me.  Why 
should  I  disappoint  his  piety?  Well, 
you  have  done  your  duty  and  mine. 
^ab  tamdsha  hogyd.  There  is  some- 
thing brutal  in  women's  way  of  abus- 
ing their  power,  and  driving  poor  men 
to  lay  bare  the  weakness  of  their  skill 
in  excuse.  We  have  not  your  subtilty; 
which,  being  confessed,  you  might 
leave  it  there.  As  the  ingenious 
author  of  "Cupid's  Whirligig"  re- 
marked in  1630,  "Man  was  made  when 
nature  was  but  an  apprentice;  but 
woman  when  shee  was  a  skilfuU  Mis- 
tress of  her  Arte." 

And  you  are  really  to  be  here  in  a 
week,  and  this  is,  I  hope,  my  last  let- 
ter to  you  for  ever  so  long!  In  witness 
whereof  you  will  note  that  I  seal  this 
with  the  seal  inscribed,  "Say  no  more." 

Guess  no  more,  neither.  That  other 
poetess  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods. 

Leagrave  has  sent  Biggleswade  a  po- 
lite and  solemn  renunciation  of  all  his 
interest  in  the  projected  play.  Big- 
gleswade being  mollified  with  his  late 
good  fortune,  has  been  pleased  to  ac- 
cept it;  so  Mr.  Follett  will  not  have  to 
set  the  bishop  on  him,  and  the  dead 
season  will  be  the  poorer  by  a  curious 
plaintifif-in-person  suit  that  will  not 
come  into  court;  and  the  play  will  be 
all  the  work  of  the  egregious  Biggles- 
wade and  a  very  precious  piece  of 
Wardour  Street  antiquity. 

Now  let  us  indeed  say  no  more,  and 
abide  in  the  beatitude  of  the  other 
verse:  "If  one  is  in  the  house,  one  let- 
ter is  enough."  It  is  a  fine  quality  of 
mystic  aphorisms  that  they  will  carry 
many  meanings,  as  the  sunlight  is  one, 
and  yet  breaks  up  into  infinite  sparkles 
and  colors. 

Guftam  ki  aiif:  guftdigarHlch  ma-gti 
dar  khdnah  a^ar  kasastyak  harf  bas 
ast. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Richard. 
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A  few  years  ago,  while  visiting  Amer- 
ica, it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  the 
first  week  in  that  enlightened  country 
in  a  fly-proof  dwelling.  The  season  of 
the  year  was  September.  The  place 
was  Beverley  Farms,  and  my  host  was 
the  most  agreeable  and  witty  man  of 
his  day,  the  distinguished  physician, 
novelist  and  poet,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  His  summer  residence  was 
one  of  many  similar  villas  placed  in 
various  clearings  of  the  woods  skirting 
the  Atlantic,  and  presenting  in  all  di- 
rections exquisite  views  of  sea  and 
land.  On  entering  the  villa  it  was  curi- 
ous to  find  the  folding  doors  silently 
closing  up  behind,  while  others  mys- 
teriously opened  in  front  through  some 
mechanical  contrivance,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  keep  out  the  flies. 
Every  window  in  this  Arcadia  was  pro- 
tected from  the  entrance  of  flies  by 
wire  gauze  stretchers  through  which 
the  summer  breeze  could  be  wafted 
during  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  which 
was  transparent  enough  to  allow  your 
eyes  to  rest  on  the  pretty  garden  below 
in  the  hours  of  morning.  These  win- 
dows indeed  were  a  revelation  of  what 
human  intelligence  and  art  could  do  to 
secure  comfort  and  ease  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  dwelling.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  glass  windows  of  every- 
day life,  there  were  Venetian  shutters 
made  to  open  and  shut  in  sections,  and 
to  turn  this  way  and  that  at  will. 
These  effectually  kept  out  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  envelox)ed  the  room  in 
welcome  shade  with  glints  of  light  at 
pleasure.  Again,  while  lounging  under 
the  verandah— or  piazza,  as  it  is  called 
—there  was  a  charm  in  hearing  the 
bees  humming,  the  wasps  buzzing, 
and  in  seeing  the  air  full  of  fly  life, 
and  feel  you  could  read  in  comfort  and 
meditate  in  peace.      In  fact,  the  place 


of  your  dreams  by  day  and  by  night 
was  carefully  guarded  by  fly-proof 
transparent  wire  gauze. 

Then,  dpropos  of  the  fly-proof  dwelling,, 
our  philosopher  loved  to  discourse  on  the 
part  played  by  these  busy,  curious  creat- 
ures round  about  us,  some  engaged  in 
gathering  honey,  others  acting  as  scav- 
engers, many  doing  duty  as  carriers 
of  the  pollen  to  the  plant— all  engaged 
in  a  general  scheme  of  co-operation 
throughout  nature.  Still,  their  place 
in  nature,  we  agreed,  was  distinctly 
outside  the  gauze  barriers.  Inside  the 
dwelling-house  they  were  not  wanted; 
there  they  did  not  give  rise  to  poetic 
musings;  there  they  could  only  do  mis- 
chief by  attacking  our  food  in  the 
larder  and  on  the  table;  by  making 
raids  on  the  jam-pots,  and  falling  into 
the  cream,  and  generally  provoking- 
language  not  always  parliamentary. 
But  as  things  were,  in  this  peaceful 
and  harmonious  spot,  we  could  afford 
to  sit  out  on  the  lawn  and  speculate  on 
the  business  of  life  going  on  through 
the  sunny  air,  and  reflect  with  delight 
that  the  perfume  around,  and  the  col- 
ors radiating  from  the  flower-beds,, 
were  simply  Nature's  sign-posts  guid- 
ing many  of  these  little  winged  creat- 
ures to  the  nectar  of  their  quest.  But 
far  beyond  our  little  earthly  paradise, 
our  Arcadian  speculations,  our  barriers 
of  gauze,  there  was  another  story  to 
be  told,  another  side  of  the  picture  to 
be  realized;  one  not  less  interesting  to 
the  physician,  nor  less  important  to 
humanity,  and  that  was  the  influence 
of  flies  in  carrying  about  the  seeds  of 
human  disease. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  ophthal- 
mia could  be  spread  by  flies,  and  that 
erysipelas,  ringworm,  and  various 
forms  of  eczema  could  easily  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  subject  to  another  by 
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flies.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Burgess  had  a  very  inter- 
esting exhibit  showing  the  result  of 
some  experiments  carried  out  to  prove 
the  influence  of  flies  in  transplanting 
the  seeds  of  bacteria.  He  had  capt- 
ured some  common  house-flies,  and 
placed  their  feet  in  momentary  contact 
with  a  growth  of  the  Bacillus  prodigi- 
osus.  This  is  the  bright  red  bacterium 
familiar  to  housekeepers  in  damp,  ill- 
lighted  larders,  for  it  starts  out  in  red 
patches  on  bread,  boiled  rice,  and  sau- 
sages, and  has  been  known  to  turn  rain 
red  and  milk  the  color  of  blood.  With 
their  feet  touched  with  this  growth  he 
allowed  his  flies  liberty  to  roam  for 
several  hours  in  a  large  room.  Mean- 
while, he  prepared  a  suitable  soil  for 
his  experiment  by  cutting  slices  of 
sterilized  potato,  and  having  recapt- 
ured his  flies,  caused  them  to  walk 
over  this  culture  ground.  In  the  natu- 
ral course  of  time  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  a  perfect  garden  of  the 
Bacillus  prodigiosus  spring  up  wherever 
their  feet  had  touched. 

To  pursue  this  investigation  into  the 
more  serious  regions  of  pathology,  sim- 
ilar experiments  were  conducted  with 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  on  coagulated 
serum,  but  within  defined  limits. 
"Four  dishes  containing  this  material 
were  arranged  in  the  following  order: 

"No.  1,  containing  sterile  coagulated 
serum. 

"No.  2,  containing  culture  of  diph- 
theria on  serum. 

"No.  3,  containing  sterile  coagulated 
serum. 

"No.  4,  containing  sterile  coagulated 
serum. 

"A  common  house-fly  was  made  to 
walk  over  the  four  surfaces  of  serum 
in  the  order  given.  Dishes  1,  3  and  4 
were  now  placed  in  the  incubator.  No. 
1  next  day  showed  some  harmless  cocci 
only;  Nos.  3  and  4  showed  colonies  of 


diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  tracks  of  the 

fly. 

"We  have  here  a  simple  explanation 
of  one  method  of  contaminating  milk 
and  other  food  preparations.  In  that 
flies,  however,  are  absent  in  winter, 
when  diphtheria  prevails,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  great  factor  in  the 
spread  of  the  disease;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility they  have  some  influence  in  help- 
ing to  swell  the  autumnal  rise  in  the 
prevalence  of  diphtheria."^ 

With  regard  to  cholera,  it  was  found 
that  when  house-flies  were  fed  with 
pure  cultures  of  that  disease  the  bacilli 
were  found  in  their  intestines  and  ex- 
creta up  to  four  days  later.  Further, 
if  in  addition  to  the  pure  cholera  cult- 
ure a  little  sterilized  broth  were  add- 
ed, then  immense  quantities  of  bacilli 
were  found,  indicating  that  they  not 
only  thrive  but  multiply  in  the  bodies 
of  the  flies.*  Thus  may  the  seeds  of 
cholera  be  insidiously  deposited  on  food 
or  in  milk,  to  develop  into  the  full- 
blown disease  in  the  human  body. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  primitive 
ways  in  which  disease  may  be  spread, 
for  the  germs  not  only  live  in  the  water 
and  the  soil,  but  in  the  air,  ready  to 
fall  on  everything  about  us  within 
easy  access  to  flies. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  ways  of 
transplanting  the  seeds  of  disease  there 
are  other  and  more  roundabout  meth- 
ods known  to  science  by  which  certain 
flies,  fltted  by  nature  with  a  complete 
inoculating  apparatus,  introduce  into 
the  human  blood  the  germs  of  deadly 
diseases.  These  flies  are  chiefly  mos- 
quitoes—not all  mosquitoes,  but  certain 
species,  that  not  only  have  the  power, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  elaborate 
the  germs  of  human  diseases  within 
the  area  of  their  own  bodies,  but  are 
gifted  with  the  power  of  extracting 
these  germs  from  the  blood  of  man, 
and  of  giving  them  back  to  man  again. 


»  Captain  Fred.  Smith,   Public  Health. 
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To  follow  this  study  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  transport  ourselves  mentally 
to  those  tropical  lands  where  insect 
life  abounds,  and  where  the  mosquito- 
house  of  science  has  been  adopted  to 
keep  mosquitoes  in,  by  men  devoting 
their  lives  to  unravelling  the  mystery 
of  the  connection  of  these  insects  with 
disease.  In  China,  South  America, 
and  countries  where  different  forms  of 
elephantiasis  prevail,  this  deplorable 
disease  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  medical  mind  with  a  certain  species 
of  mosquito;  hence  the  searching  inves- 
tigations that  have  brought  to  light 
the  life-history  of  the  blood-worm, 
Filaria  sanguinis  Tiominis,  its  partner- 
ship with  the  mosquito,  and  the  effect 
of  its  presence  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  man. 

In  order  to  trace  this  disease  and  its 
associated  parasite  to  the  mosquito  of 
liis  suspicion,  Dr.  Manson,  in  far-off 
Amoy,  established  the  first  mosquitO' 
liouse  deliberately  planned  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  disease.  He  had  no  dif- 
:ficulty  in  persuading,  for  a  little  con- 
sideration, certain  of  his  hospital  pa- 
tients suffering  from  filarial  infection 
to  become  midnight  tenants  of  his 
mosquito  trap.  Far  from  feeling  the 
victims  of  science,  they  considered 
themselves  in  luck's  way,  and  willing- 
ly gave  assistance  in  the  laboratory. 
Hence,  when  night  came  round  the 
•coolie  of  research  was  quietly  put  to 
l)ed,  witb  a  lighted  lamp  beside  him  for 
the  first  half-hour  to  lure  the  mosquitoes 
in.  The  curtains  would  then  be  closed 
till  morning.  At  break  of  day  the 
coolie  would  emerge  carefully,  and  af- 
ter satisfying  himself  that  he  had  been 
sufficiently  well  bitten  for  the  purposes 
of  science,  would  proceed  cautiously, 
with  the  aid  of  tobacco  smoke,  to  capt- 
ure the  mosquitoes  and  carry  them  off 
alive  to  the  laboratory. 

When  the  fresh-drawn  human  blood 
was  taken  from  the  body  of  the  mos- 
quito and  placed  under  the  microscope, 


innumerable  actively  moving  embryo 
filarice  were  found  in  it.  These  are  the 
progeny  of  a  parent  worm  which,  by 
blocking  the  lymphatic  vessels,  is  the 
cause  of  the  hideous  disease  very  ap- 
propriately called  elephantiasis.  To 
the  naked  eye  these  embryos  are  in- 
visible, but  under  the  lens  they  appear 
as  long  snake-like  creatures  having 
perfectly  transparent,  almost  structure- 
less bodies  confined  in  a  delicate  tube 
or  sheath.  Within  this  tube  they  are 
seen  to  extend  and  shorten  themselves 
with  very  active  movements. 

These  movements  are  remarkable,  as 
indicating  a  sort  of  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  immature  parasites  that 
they  have  now  escaped  from  the  pris- 
on-house of  the  human  body  within 
which  they  cannot  further  develop,  and 
where,  if  they  remain  unreleased,  they 
have  to  be  content  with  life-long  in- 
fancy. These  movements,  therefore, 
are  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  embryos 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  the 
sheaths  which  enclose  and  muzzle 
them,  in  order  to  enter  on  the  next 
stage  of  their  existence  outside  the  hu- 
man body  and  inside  that  of  the  mos- 
quito. When  by  their  continued  efforts 
they  have  escaped  from  their  sheaths, 
the  filarise  move  from  place  to  place 
till  they  suddenly  vanish  from  the 
blood  in  the  insect's  stomach,  leaving 
the  sheath  behind.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  difficult  to  know  what  became  ot 
them,  but  they  were  eventually  tracked 
and  found  embedded  in  the  thoracic 
muscles  of  the  mosquito,  and  here  in 
this  quiet  little  nursery  they  go  through 
a  further  stage  of  evolution  by  devel- 
oping a  mouth,  an  alimentary  canal,  a 
peculiar  trilobed  tail,  and  an  enormous 
increase  of  size  and  activity. 

During  this  period  of  development 
on  the  part  of  the  filaria  the  life  of  the 
mosquito  is  naturally  drawing  to  a 
close.  Her  nocturnal  activities  are 
over,  she  languidly  digests  her  last 
meal,  and  takes  up  her  quarters  in  con- 
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Tenient  proximity  to  the  nearest  water- 
tank  or  stagnant  pool.  At  the  end  of 
-a  week  from  her  last  repast  she  lays 
Tier  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  dies.  On  the  water  the  ova  look 
.at  first  like  a  little  flake  of  soot,  then 
spread,  each  egg  taking  the  graceful 
form  of  an  Etruscan  vase,  through  the 
lid  of  which  the  mosquito  larva  escapes 
in  due  course  to  complete  maturity  in 
the  water. 

But  where  now  are  the  embryos  of 
•our  research?    They  have  by  this  time 
reached  a  stage  of  development  which 
enables  them   to    bore    their  way  out, 
and  to  quit  the  body  of  the  dead  foster- 
mother.      The  new  element  in  which 
they  find  themselves  is  one  for  which 
they  have  been  prepared,  and  there  in 
the  next  stage  of  their  existence  they 
lie  in  wait   for   the   hapless   passer-by 
w^ho  stops  to  drink,  and  whose  unsus- 
pected metier   it   is   to    carry  through, 
and  bring  to  completion  within  his  body 
the   life-history   of    the    organism.    If 
onlj  the  male  or  the  female  filaria  be 
swallowed,  no  mischief  ensues;  but  as 
the  two  sexes  are  usually  grouped  to- 
g-ether, the  chances   are   that   two    or 
more  of  both  sexes  are  imbibed  at  the 
same  time.    When  once  received  into 
the  human  body  they  soon  work  their 
way  through  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
female  following  the  male  to  their  last 
resting-place  in  the  lymphatic  system 
•of    their    final   human   host.    Arrived 
there,  development  becomes  perfected, 
fecundation    is  effected,  and  the    em- 
l3ryo  filarise  are  discharged  in  succes- 
sive swarms  and  countless  numbers  in- 
to the  human  blood.    The  strange  thing 
Is  that  Nature  so  provides  for  the  pres- 
ervation   of  this  malign  species    that, 
although  she  is  lavish  of  the  embryos 
which  are  excreted  and  lost  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways,  she  arranges  that  the  blood- 
stream  of  the  human  being  should  bring 
the  embryos  to  the  surface  at  the  nat- 
ural feeding  time     of    the  mosquito— 
that  is,  during  the  night.    If  the  blood 


of  the  coolie  is  examined  in  the  day- 
time no  embryos  are  to  be  found;  they 
come  into  the  general  circulation  only 
during  the  evening  or  night;  hence  the 
name  of  filaria  nocturna,  given  to  dis- 
tinguish this  particular  species  from 
others.  Further,  it  is  the  female  mos- 
quito alone  who  takes  part  in  this  co- 
operation, for  the  male  mosquito 
throughout  nature  is  not  endowed  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  drawing 
blood,  and  is  mildly  content  to  live  on 
the  juices  and  exudations  of  plants 
and  fruits. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  in  our  temper- 
ate climate  to  realize  fully  the  wide- 
spread suffering  due  to  tropical  dis- 
eases, but  in  these  days  of  easy  trav- 
elling the  waifs  and  strays  of  tropical 
humanity  often  drift  to  our  English 
hospitals  to  die.  Lately  there  were  two 
Congo  negroes  in  Charing  Cross  hos- 
pital dying  of  "the  sleeping  sickness." 
In  a  drop  of  their  blood  swarms  of  em- 
bryo filarise  were  seen,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  those  just  described,  but 
belonging  to  a  different  species,  and 
consequently  giving  rise  to  different 
symptoms.  In  their  case  there  was  no 
disfigurement  of  the  body,  and  the  em- 
bryos pervaded  the  blood-stream  uni^ 
f  ormly  day  and  night.  The  patients  had 
to  be  roused  to  take  food,  but,  in  deep 
melancholy,  they  immediately  dropped 
to  sleep  again,  indifferent  to  life  and  its 
surroundings.  In  these  cases  it  may 
be  that  the  parent  filarise  or  their  prog- 
eny in  some  unknown  way  affect  in- 
juriously the  brain  of  the  victims  of 
this  mysterious  and  deadly  infection. 
Among  slaves  this  disease  was  very 
common,  and  as  the  sleepiness  was 
generally  attributed  to  grief  at  being 
parted  from  relatives,  and  to  idleness, 
the  consequences  may  be  imagined. 

As  a  result  of  these  early  researches, 
it  is  now  being  revealed  to  us  that  a 
more  familiar  disease,  and  one  mucli 
nearer  home — namely,  malaria— can 
also  be  inoculated  into  the  human  blood 
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through  the  bite  of  certain  mosquitoes. 

It  is  well  known  that  malaria  is  gen- 
erated in  swampy  places.  Such  places 
are  notoriously  the  haunts  of  mos- 
quitoes. The  spot  of  evil  omen  may  be 
a  puddle  under  the  bedroom  window, 
or  a  mile  of  swamp  a  mile  away.° 
When  the  germs,  introduced  through 
the  proboscis  of  the  mosquito,  have 
made  their  way  into  the  human  blood, 
they  find  there  all  they  require  for 
their  subsistence  and  a  nursery  favor- 
able for  reproduction.  The  various 
stages  of  their  life-history  are  found 
to  be  synchronous  with  the  various 
stages  of  ague  and  fever  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  various  types  of  malarial  dis- 
ease may  yet  be  traced  to  different 
species  of  parasite,  each  demanding 
its  special  variety  of  mosquito. 

In  a  little  hospital  at  the  Albert 
Docks  the  other  day,  surrounded  by 
the  big  ships  that  bring  to  It  their  daily 
freight  of  disease,  I  was  allowed  to 
see  part  of  this  life-history  under  the 
microscope.  The  assistant  had  taken 
a  drop  of  blood  from  a  patient's  finger 
a  moment  before  and  placed  it  under 
the  lens.  The  next  moment  I  was 
watching  the  whole  dramatis  persotKB— 
if  I  may  say  so — of  the  tragedy  in  real 
life  being  enacted  within  a  few  yards 
of  where  I  sat.  There  were  the  human 
blood  corpuscles  in  every  stage  of 
health  and  disease,  some  laden  with 
the  little  black-speckled  amoebae  (ma- 
larial parasites),  others  showing  the 
spherules  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
its  development.  There  were  also  pres- 
ent one  or  two  of  the  large  white  cells 
called  phagocytes,  which  exist  natu- 
rally in  all  blood  to  act  as  scavengers 
for  clearing  it  of  foreign  matter.  As  I 
watched  there  emerged  from  a  group 
of  corpuscles  the  pale  creeping  form  of 
one  of  these  phagocytes,  which  began 
slowly    to  engulf  and    draw  into    Its 
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transparent   body  some   of    the   little 
black  parasites. 

Except  for  these  slow  movements  all 
was  quiescent  until  suddenly  there  wbh 
a  commotion;  something  in  my  micro- 
scopic world  had  happened;  in  another 
moment  parasites  and  blood-cells  were 
being  violently  churned  up  together. 
The  explanation  was  that  one  of  the 
malaria  parasites  having  now  been 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  outside  the 
human  body  was  passing  through  an 
extra-corporeal  stage  of  its  life!  It 
had  suddenly  thrown  out  flagella,  as 
they  are  called,  long  waving  filaments, 
which  were  trying  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  mother  parasite  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny. 
In  common  with  the  embryo  filaria  ia 
its  sheath,  the  malaria  germ  seemed  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  It  was 
now  released  from  the  human  body, 
and  was  therefore  ready  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  new  conditions.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  fiagella  long  remained  a 
mystery  till  Professor  MacCuUum  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, discovered  their  object  while  in- 
vestigating malarial  disease  in  the 
crow.  He  found  that  the  function  of 
the  free  fiagellum  was  to  impregnate 
certain  parasitic  cells  that  do  not  de- 
velop flagella.  When  this  takes  place, 
the  impregnated  spheres  slowly  change 
shape  and  become  converted  into 
locomotive  vermicules,  containing  the 
entire  substance  of  the  original 
sphere,  including  the  little  black  mass- 
es of  pigment  which  are  so  character- 
istic of  the  malaria  parasite  in  all  its 
more  advanced  stages.  To  learn  the 
future  of  this  "travelling  vermicule" 
we  must  now  follow,  or  try  to  follow, 
the  recent  marvellous  investigations  of 
Surgeon-Major  Ross  in  India— investi- 
gations which  have  been  confirmed  by 
Koch,  and  Bignami  in  Italy,  and 
other  savants. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  particular 
researches.  Major  Ross  settled  himself 
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in  the  midst  of  mosquitoes  at  Calcutta. 
Here  he  established  a  mosquito  labora- 
tory and  opened  up  communications 
with  Manson,  his  collaborateur  at  the 
little  hospital  just  referred  to  at  the 
Albert  Docks.  With  the  aid  of  the 
post,  the  telegraph  wires,  and  micro- 
scopes at  both  ends,  this  work  was 
quietly  begun  five  years  ago,  till  its 
importance  was  recognized  by  the 
whole  scientific  world,  and  its  expan- 
sion was  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
the  Governments  of  India  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  his  primitive  laboratory  Ross  had 
first  to  discover  which  of  the  mosqui- 
toes among  many  species  were  the 
agents  that  "liberated"  the  malarial 
parasites  from  infected  blood,  and 
found  that  the  dapple-winged,  barred- 
backed,  and  gray  mosquitoes  were  the 
chief  agents.  With  them  he  set  to 
work,  and  pursued  his  experiments  on 
the  infected  and  uninfected  blood  of 
man,  and  also  of  birds,  many  of  which 
are  extremely  susceptible  to  this  form 
of  disease.  After  sacrificing  heca- 
tombs of  mosquitoes,  he  found  that  by 
feeding  the  gray  mosquito  (which  he 
cultivated  pure  and  healthy  from  the 
pupa)  on  sparrow's  blood  containing 
the  parasites,  he  could  with  the  utmost 
certainty  get  from  the  mosquito's 
stomach  a  crop  of  pigmented  cells  re- 
sembling those  he  had  similarly  raised 
from  human  malaria. 

In  watching  the  progress  of  events 
within  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  he 
found  that  the  malarial  parasite  had 
power  to  develop  and  multiply,  and  go 
through  even  more  advanced  stages  of 
its  life-history  than  it  had  the  power 
to  do  within  the  blood  of  man. 

It  seems  that  when  the  parasite  is 
liberated  from  the  human  blood  and 
enters  the  mosquito,  certain  cells 
(spherical  in  form)  throw  out  flagella* 
which,  breaking  loose,  approach  and 
enter  other  spherical  cells,  as  already 
mentioned,  causing  them  in  turn  to  as- 


sume an  elongated  shape  endowed 
with  active  locomotive  powers.  This 
is  the  "travelling  vermicule"  phase, 
which  in  virtue  of  its  penetrating  pow- 
er enters  and  becomes  imbedded  in  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  mosquito's  stom- 
ach. 

When  once  it  is  therein  imbedded,, 
it  continues  to  grow  and  pass  through 
various  stages  of  evolution  till  it  be- 
gins to  project  from  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  a  number  of  little  cysts  which 
protrude  on  the  outer  surface.  Within 
these  cysts  order  is  being  daily 
evolved  out  of  primal  chaos.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  cells,  rapidly  developing 
inside  the  cysts,  have  ranged  them- 
selves into  two  kinds:  ((1)  those  that 
contain  numbers  of  delicate  thread- 
like bodies,  and  (2)  those  that  contain 
large  black  spore-like  bodies,  both 
kinds  being  probably  reproductive. 
On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  ma- 
turity is  reached,  the  cysts  burst  and 
pour  their  contents  into  the  general 
cavity  of  the  insect's  body.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  blood-stream  is  now 
pressed  into  service,  and,  singular  to 
relate,  while  it  carries  the  black  spores 
into  the  tissues,  it  sends  the  thread- 
like objects  (now  called  germinal  rods) 
more  especially  into  the  poison  glands, 
which  are  on  each  side  of  the  probos- 
cis of  the  insect.  In  the  salivary-poi- 
son glands  the  rods  remain,  ready, 
along  with  the  secretion,  to  be  inocu- 
lated into  the  human  or  bird  blood  di- 
rectly through  the  bite  of  the  insect, 
causing  the  well-known  irritation  in 
the  first  instance,  with  possibilities  of 
malarial  fever  to  come. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen— and  not 
without  pleasure  by  a  vindictive  world 
—how  much  the  hated  mosquito  has  to 
do.  Thinking  only  of  her  offspring, 
she  has  simultaneously  to  bear  the 
double  family  of  the  parasite  who 
takes  possession  and  crowds  her 
young  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
her  body.      Her  muscular  tissues  are 
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pressed  open,  lier  thorax  is  made  into 
.a  nursery,  her  stomach  is  rendered 
hideous  by  innumerable  wart-like 
cysts,  while  her  entire  body  is  convert- 
ed into  a  scientific  laboratory  for  the 
cultivation  and  distribution  of  a  dead- 
ly disease!  Some  of  the  progeny  she 
can  and  does  dispose  of  when  feeding 
on  susceptible  blood,  but  there  are  al 
ways  more  to  come,  till  finally  the  re- 
mainder are  passed  on  to  the  next 
generation,  when  the  young  mosquitoes 
emerge  from  their  Etruscan  vases  and 
begin  to  feed  on  the  dead  body  of  the 
mother  left  lying  on  the  pool  of  their 
birth. 

So  deeply  interesting  have  these  in- 
vestigations proved  that  they  have 
been  closely  followed  by  the  sappers 
and  miners  of  microbiological  research 
everywhere.  In  this  way  some  knotty 
points  have  been  unravelled  and  lost 
threads  found;  but  all  are  unanimous 
in  according  to  Ross  the  honor  that  is 
his  due. 

Since  the  door  of  this  new  road  to 
knowledge  has  been  opened,  chiefly  by 
Manson's  researches  on  the  filaria 
nocturna,  much  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  transmission  of  disease  by 
other  insects.  As  a  result,  the  re- 
searches of  Kilborne  and  Theobald 
Smith  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  germ  of  Texas  fever  in  cattle— a 
germ  closely  resembling  that  of  ma- 
laria—is conveyed  by  the  cattle  tick, 
and  communicated  by  the  bite  of  this 
animal.  If  cattle  swallow  the  tick  or 
its  eggs  in  food,  no  harm  follows,  be- 
cause the  parasite  requires  to  be  inocu- 
lated into  the  blood  directly  by  bite  of 
the  insect  before  it  can  cause  fever  by 
destroying  and  disintegrating  the 
blood-corpuscles,  as  in  malaria.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  been  ascertained  by  Profes- 
sor Celli  of  Rome  that  when  cattle  in 
the  districts  in  which  this  fever  is 
endemic  are  kept  in  sheds,  and  pro- 
tected from  ticks,  they  do  not  develop 
this  form  of  malaria,  while  those  out- 


side  and  unprotected   fall  victims  to 
the  disease. 

Bruce  also  has  shown  that  the  fly 
disease  in  Africa — not  the  least  formid- 
able of  the  many  obstacles  to  the  civi- 
lization of  that  country— is  caused  by 
a  blood  parasite  which  is  conveyed 
from  the  tick  to  the  sound  animal  on 
the  mandibles  of  the  Tsetse-fly. 

In  the  silkworm  disease  Pasteur  was 
able  to  prove  that  p^lrine  was  com- 
municated by  the  worms  crawling  first 
over  the  infected  excreta  and  then 
over  each  other,  inflicting  little  pricks 
with  their  sharp  claws.  Hence  ele- 
phantiasis and  malaria  in  man,  p6- 
'bHne  in  silkworms,  Texas  fever  in  cat- 
tle, the  fly-disease  of  Africa,  are  all 
diseases  proved  to  be  transmissible  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  inocula- 
tion by  insects.  Malaria  may,  and  in 
all  probability  has,  other  means  as  yet 
undiscovered  of  finding  an  entrance  to 
the  human  blood,  but  those  methods 
just  described  serve  to  show  how  the- 
winged  creatures  of  the  air  may  carry 
disease  and  possibly  death  into  our 
homes. 

When  we  consider  the  losses  to  our 
armies  abroad,  to  industry  and  agri- 
culture, and  the  sufferings  to  human- 
ity generally  involved  in  these  tropical 
diseases,  it  is  singular  to  reflect  that 
the  preventive  measures  indicated  by" 
our  knowledge  are  so  simple  and  so 
homely.  For  p€brine,  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  wherewithal  to  examine 
the  dead  body  of  the  moth  before  al- 
lowing the  eggs  to  develop,  and  atten- 
tion to  perfect  sanitation  in  the  silk- 
worms' home,  has  restored  a  moribund 
industry  to  France,  Japan,  and  other 
nations.  For  the  rest,  the  fly-proof 
dwelling,  the  tick-proof  shed,  the  mos- 
quito curtain,  the  filter,  are  all  simple 
and  attainable  barriers  against  these 
•diseases.  In  India  vast  sums  are 
spent  in  slaying  the  man-eating  tigers 
and  poisonous  snakes  of  the  jungle,  but 
their    power  of    destruction  to  human 
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life  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  pow- 
er of  the  unseen  enemies  that  haunt 
not  only  the  jungle  and  the  swamp, 
but  the  cities  of  the  East,  and  steal  into 
the  blood  of  men,  animals,  and  birds, 
through  the  subtle  agency  of  unsus- 
pected flies! 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  so  well  appreciates  the 
benefit  to  mankind  likely  to  arise  out 
of  these  researches,  that  it  now  pro- 
vides the  whole  of  the  expenses  for 
Ross'  laboratory.  Further,  our  Colo- 
nial Ofllce,  with  a  keen  recognition  of 
Widespread  benefits  to  come,  has  given 
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a  grant  of  nearly  4,0007.  towards  erect- 
ing  a  school  for  the  teaching  and  study 
of  tropical  disease  in  connection  with 
the  Seamen's  Hospital  at  the  Albert 
Docks.  It  is  by  such  means  we  may 
hope  to  attain  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge and,  by  imparting  that  knowl- 
edge to  others,  be  enabled  before  many 
years  have  passed  not  only  to  save 
much  human  life,  but  to  turn  those 
parts  of  the  tropical  world  at  present 
uninhabitable  into  smiling  lands  and 
productive  gardens,  where  our  fellow- 
creatures  may  enjoy  health  and  pros- 
perity, and  live  in  peace  with  all  man- 
kind. 

Bliza  Priestley. 


ELUSIVE   NATURE. 

The  daisy  droops  upon  its  stem, 

A  glow  is  on  the  grass, 
I  cannot  touch  her  healing  hem. 

And  yet  I  feel  her  pass. 

Still,  like  a  summer  wind  that  streams 

Over  the  fields  unmown; 
Sowing  the  golden  dust  of  dreams, 

She  passes  and  is  gone. 

With  stately  joy  each  herb  receives 

The  influence  which  is  hers. 
The  poplar  shakes  a  thousand  leaves. 

The  water-lily  stirs. 

The  bending  willow  whispers  low, 
Till  wave  and  whisper  meet; 

The  very  river  seems  to  flow 
In  song  beneath  her  feet. 


And  yet,  and  yet,  I  am  so  bhnd, 

I  only  feel  her  wings, 
And  deep  within  my  troubled  mind 

The  tranquil  heart  of  things. 
TKe  Spectator. 
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AT   THE   BACK   OF   BEYOND. 
AN  IMPRESSION. 


If  you  leave  Vienna  some  fine  morn- 
ing, having  provided  yourself  witli  a 
ticket  for  the  station  in  East  Galicia 
whose  name  seems,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  unpronounceable  in  the  time-ta- 
ble, you  will  find  yourself  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  train,  about  twenty-four 
hours  later,  breathlessly  ready  to  a- 
light. 

The  reason  of  the  breathlessness  is 
that  the  halt  lasts  only  one  minute, 
and  while  the  British  traveller,  with  a 
distrust  born  of  sad  experience  at 
home,  is  rushing  to  look  for  the  luggage 
which  abroad  never  fails  punctually 
to  keep  its  appointment,  the  smoke  of 
the  train  is  already  melting  into  the 
distance. 

Across  Poland,  so  far,  the  country 
has  been  flat.  Great  plains  covered 
with  pastureland  and  fields  and  woods 
stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach;  mixed  companies  of  geese, 
cows,  and  donkeys  dot  the  green 
sward;  the  ditches  are  golden  with 
irises;  and  here  and  there  a  stilted, 
long-billed  stork  has  come  alive  out  of 
Hans  Andersen,  and  is  looking  for 
babies  in  the  marsh,  or  standing  on 
one  leg  beside  his  nest  on  a  thatched 
roof,  talking  to  his  wife  and  reproving 
his  family  for  being  greedy.  But  now, 
when  we  have  driven  along  a  straight 
road  bordered  by  poplars  and  acacias, 
and  through  a  little  square  market- 
place full  of  chaffering  Jews,  presiding 
over  stalls  of  more  or  less  inviting- 
looking  wares,— bread  in  little  twists, 
or  huge  round  loaves  like  black 
cheeses;  strings  of  onions:  long  boots, 
black  or  yellow;  bright  tin  samovars; 
and,  ranged  on  the  ground,  pottery  of 
shapes  and  colors  and  prices  that 
make    one    yearn  to  fill  the  carriage 


with  it,— we  begin  to  mount  up,  up,  up, 
until  the  blossoming  plain  lies  below 
us,  rolling  far  away  into  the  blue  dis- 
tance, like  the  sea. 

It  is  all  new  and  fresh  and  wonder- 
ful. The  fields  of  springing  maize;  the 
peasant  women  who,  with  garments 
well  tucked  up  above  shapely  brown 
legs  are  washing  in  a  wayside  pool, 
they  and  the  men  and  the  children  all 
in  white  linen  and  soft  weathered  yel- 
lows and  tomato  reds;  their  kindly 
*'SlavasP'  as  we  pass;  the  little  home- 
steads, thatched  in  intricate  devices, 
enclosed  in  basket-work  fences  and 
bowered  in  blossoming  fruit-trees;  the 
Greek  churches  of  bronzed  wood, 
crowned  with  httle  copper-tipped  min- 
arets, glistening  in  the  sun;  the  way- 
side crosses,  and,  at  last,  closing  in  the 
horizon  above  us,  the  forest-clad  Car- 
pathians. 

For  three  hours  the  road  led  on- 
wards, and  when,  grown  very  narrow 
and  very  rough,  it  had  forded  two 
rivers,  and  led  us  up  a  hill  so  steep 
that  the  horses  seemed  to  climb  it  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  it  brought  us  at 
last  to  our  goal  at  the  back  of  beyond, 
amid  the  deep  and  shrill-mouthed  wel- 
come of  half  a  score  of  dogs.  From 
the  veranda  of  the  long,  low,  white 
wooden  building,  half  country-house, 
half  farm,  one  looked  away  over  the 
gently  descending  plain  to  where  a 
dark  line  of  trees  cut  across  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  Not  quite  across,  indeed, 
for  at  one  side  was  still  a  suggestion  of 
the  infinite  beyond,  which  allowed 
that  outlet  to  the  imagination,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  makes  any  enclosed 
view,  however  beautiful,  weiarh  ulti- 
mately upon  the  spirits.  Behind,  until 
it  reached  the  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
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tains,  spread  the  toloka,  a  vast,  gently- 
undulating  stretch  of  short,  crisp 
grass,  where  very  many  cows— rather 
small,  wiry  cows— were  always  feed- 
ing, attended  by  bands  of  bare-footed, 
dark-eyed  boys  and  girls  with  an  Ar- 
cadian habit  of  crowning  their  tawny 
locks  with  flowers.  AVhen  one  wanted 
to  go  anywhere  to  which  no  road  di- 
rectly led,  one  would  drive  straight 
over  the  toloka,  up  hill  and  down  dale. 
It  was  prudent  to  hold  on  at  the  bump- 
iest bits,  and  the  sensation  was  one 
of  pleasurable  excitement, — something 
between  hunting  and  going  to  sea. 
Above,  a  great,  generous  sweep  of  sky, 
where  the  summer  sunsets  seemed  to 
glow  more  goldenly  and  the  thunder- 
storms to  rush  more  swiftly  and 
svvarthily  along,  because,  for  miles 
and  miles,  there  was  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  eye. 

At  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  on  either  hand,  the  forest  be- 
gan,—a  government  forest,  which  cov- 
ered the  country,  far  and  wide.  Oak 
and  birch  were  the  prevailing  trees, 
but  they  never  stood  too  densely  to  al- 
low the  ground  beneath  to  be  softly 
carpeted  with  mossy  grass,  and  for  the 
sunbeams  to  insinuate  themselves  be- 
tween the  branches.  And  ferns  with- 
out end  grew  there,  —  the  vivid  oak 
fern,  and  the  royal  fern,  and  another 
kind  of  which  each  leaf  formed  a  sec- 
tion of  a  deep  ring,  into  whose  heart 
one  could  look  as  into  a  cool  green 
chalice.  Lily  of  the  valley  hid  under 
its  own  leaves  in  favored  spots,  slen- 
der Solomon's  seals  tinkled  fairy  bells, 
wild  strawberries  and  wood-sorrel 
gave  one  familiar  greeting,  while  new 
friends  introduced  themselves  at  every 
footstep.  Sometimes  the  forest  opened 
into  glades:  great  stretches  of  short 
grass  with  a  group  of  oaks  in  the  cen- 
tre, or  a  lonely  birch-tree  shaking  out 
its  green  tresses  to  the  breeze;  spots 
where  the  temptation  to  rest  was  irre- 
sistible, for  surely  nowhere  else  could 
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the  moss-cushions  be  quite  so  deep, 
nor  the  scent  of  the  birches  quite  so 
sweet.  Sometimes  a  deer  would  dash 
across,  shaking  the  bee-orchids  as  he 
passed  out  of  sight  down  an  arched 
aisle  of  trees— an  aisle  so  long  that 
either  end  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and 
one  only  knew  which  was  the  west  be- 
cause the  sunset  gleamed  and  shim- 
mered through  the  dancing  leaves  as 
through  some  precious  stained-glass 
window  of  the-  "solemn  fifteenth  cen- 
tury." There  was  never  a  soul  to  meet 
but  the  woodland  creatures;  green  and 
gilt  lizards,  with  interesting,  brittle 
tails;  tiny,  bright  green  frogs,  like  sor- 
rel-leaves come  alive,  and  hopping  a- 
way  from  you;  and  sometimes  a  snake 
basking  its  evil  but  harmless  length  on 
a  sandbank  by  the  little  river,  which 
appeared  and  reappeared  at  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  places,  as  it  meandered 
casually  through  the  forest.  And 
above,  among  the  branches,  cuckoos 
called  endlessly,  and  when  twilight 
stole  on  us,  the  nightingales  (who  sure- 
ly in  their  hearts  must  despise  the 
cuckoo's  meagre  repertoire)  gave  con- 
certs, where  we  occupied  the  best 
places  all  the  season  through.  A  long, 
grassy  walk,  bordered  with  fruit-trees, 
led  from  the  house  to  a  little  rustic 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  and 
built  of  rough-hewn,  white  birch  logs. 
Here  the  best  singers  of  all  had  their 
nests,  and  made  the  "long  evening- 
ends"  delicious,  as  they  answered  and 
outvied  one  another  in  joyous  rivalry. 
In  the  small  fields  the  maize  was 
springing,  -very  lush,  and  strong  and 
green;  potatoes,  too;  poppies,  culti- 
vated for  their  seeds  (used  in  confec- 
tionery), a  little  wheat  and  rye,  and 
hay  which  seemed  all  wild  flowers. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  country  there, 
it  is  not  the  crops  that  flash  upon  the 
inward  eye,  it  is  the  wild  flowers, 
which  inundated  the  fields  like  succes- 
sive floods,  sweeping  everything  be- 
fore them.     Considered  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  those  who  looked  to  the 
land  for  bread  this  effect  had  its 
drawbacks;  but  to  the  irresponsible 
passer-by  it  was  one  of  pure  delight. 
Flower  after  flower  held  the  fields  in 
thrall,  flower  after  flower  yielded  with 
graceful  unresentful  dignity  to  its  suc- 
cessor, —  each  an  emblem  of  "Joy, 
whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips,  bidding 
adieu."  First  a  small  heartsease, 
creamy,  flecked  with  violet,  spread 
everywhere  like  foam.  Next  came  a 
rosy  dawn  of  ragged-robin;  and,  be- 
fore that  had  exhausted  its  glories, 
*'blue  ran  the  flush  across,"  and  cam- 
panula—a low-growing,  deep-hued  sort 
—was  born,  while  from  out  of  it  rose 
pale  heads  of  meadow-rue  dusted  with 
ruddy  tiplets,  which  poised  and 
swayed  on  slender  stalks,  like  some 
sort  of  huge  butterfly  hovering  in  the 
air.  Then  came  the  chicory,  its  tall 
stems  stiffly  beset  with  little  vivid  blue 
tassels;  and  after  the  middle  of  June 
a  perfect  riot  of  marguerites  made 
ready  in  field  and  lane  and  wood  and 
meadow  to  take  the  land  by  storm. 

Sometimes  it  was  difficult  not  to  let 
oneself  believe  that  the  peasants 
themselves,  who  delved  and  weeded 
those  flowery  fields,  were  not  also 
some  kind  of  gigantic  blossom  of  the 
soil.  Many  of  them,  especially  the 
men  and  boys,  were  strikingly  hand- 
some, with  straight  features,  dark 
eyes,  and  hair  cut  across  the  forehead 
and  falling  on  the  neck  behind,  like  a 
Velasquez  portrait.  The  garments  they 
wore,  too,  were  not  only  comfortable 
and  sanitary,  but  amazingly  satisfying 
to  the  eye.  The  groundwork,  so  to 
speak,  for  both  men  and  women,  was 
rough,  homespun  linen,  which  lay 
bleaching  in  narrow  lengths  beside  the 
river.  The  men's  trousers  were  stuffed 
into  high  black  or  yellow  boots,  and 
their  shirts  were  erhbroidered  on  the 
sleeves  in  blue  and  red  or  black,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  broad  leath- 
ern girdles,  much     ornamented     with 


brass.  The  women  wore  long  gar- 
ments, like  the  men's  shirts,  coming 
down  to  their  ankles,  and  covered,  be- 
hind and  before,  by  a  pair  of  volumi- 
nous aprons,  made  of  a  ruddy,  striped 
woollen  stuff,  more  or  less  brilliant  in 
hue.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages,  down 
even  to  babies  in  arms,  have  short, 
sleeveless,  sheepskin  coats,  usually 
open  in  front.  The  skin  side  is  em- 
broidered in  varying  designs  more  or 
less  elaborate,  carried  out  chiefly  in 
red  wool  and  green  and  red  leather. 
When  it  is  fine  the  embroidered  side  is 
exposed;  when  it  is  wet  the  woolly 
one  appears.  These  Iciptars  are  very 
light,  very  warm,  and  yet,  being 
sleeveless,  they  are  never  stuffy.  It  is 
amazing  how  persistently  they  are 
worn,  and  it  is  only  in  the  hottest 
weather  that  the  peasants  strip  them 
off  when  working  in  the  fields  and  pile 
them  in  a  little  tawny  heap  beside 
their  water-bottles  and  bundles  of 
maize  bread. 

The  mind  of  the  traveller  in  Galicia 
is  probably  prepared  by  various  maga- 
zine articles  to  find  there  "the  most 
miserable  peasantry  in  Europe."  It  is 
always  unsafe  to  generalize,  and  if  a 
Pole  on  his  travels  were  to  find  him- 
self in  some  corners  of  Ireland  or  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and,  from 
what  he  saw  there,  were  to  describe 
the  condition  of  the  British  peasantry 
in  general,  it  is  possible  he  also  might 
choose  to  call  his  article  "the  most 
miserable  peasantry  in  Europe."  Per- 
haps opinions  differ  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes misery.  It  is  true  these  Galician 
peasants  have  not  many  kreutzers  to 
jingle  in  their  red  leather  purses  orna- 
mented with  tassels  and  little  brass 
thimbles,  but  do  they  require  many? 
They  have  their  homesteads  nestling 
among  pear-trees  and  birches,  washed 
a  dainty  cream  or  pink  or  yellow,  and 
with  a  steep  roof  elaborately  thatched 
in  ribs,  like  corduroy,  or  jutting  out  at 
the  comers,  layer  beyond  layer,  like  a 
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succession  of  frills.  They  spin  their 
own  linen,  prepare  their  sheepskins, 
have  a  right  to  pasture  their  cow  or 
cows  on  the  toloka,  and  live  chiefly  on 
the  maize  which  they  grow  in  the 
fields,  made  into  porridge— kolesha— 
and  eaten  with  milk.  It  is  true  they 
are  not  highly  educated,  as  the  board 
school  understands  education,  and 
their  opinion  on  the  quantification  of 
the  predicate  would  not  be  worth  hav- 
ing; but  their  hearts  are  full  of  that 
other  lore  which  nature  teaches  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  which  descends 
like  dew  from  the  mountains  and  from 
the  stars.  Certainly  they  do  not  work 
very  hard;  but  if  they  are  contented 
with  what  they  have,  why  should 
they?  Four  men  will  go  out  in  the 
morning  to  plough  a  field,  taking  with 
them  a  pair  of  oxen,  or  of  the  little 
horses  of  the  country.  A  fifth  accom- 
panies them  to  discourse  music  on  a 
rustic  pipe  which  Pan  himself  proba- 
bly taught  his  ancestors  to  make  and 
play,  in  case  they  should  weary  as  the 
hours  go  on.  In  the  evening  they  re- 
turn to  their  koleslm;  the  field  has  been 
ploughed,  and  they  have  spent  a  happy 
day.    Is  not  this  enough? 

Life  is  brightened  and  diversified  by 
frequent  feast-days.  The  peasantry 
almost  all  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Greek  Church,  which  is  united  with 
the  Catholic.  It  observes  the  same 
feast-days,  with  the  addition  of  a 
great  many  local  ones  of  its  own,  and 
observes  them  so  handsomely  that  the 
greater  feasts  extend  over  at  least 
three  days.  It  seems  always  to  be 
somebody's  f east-day, '  for  the  Catholic 
ones  come  first,  followed  (old  style)  at 
varying  periods  of  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night by  those  of  the  Greek  Church; 
while  the  Jews  dislocate  commerce  at 
frequent  intervals,  as  well  as  on  every 
Saturday,  by  shutting  the  little  booths 
where  they  sell  everything  that  can  be 
bought  in  East  Galicia,  and  devoting 
themselves  strenuously  to  their  pray- 


ers. The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Greek  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  but  there  are  some  essen- 
tial differences  in  its  practice.  Mass  is 
said  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  priests 
not  only  may  but  must  marry — once, 
but  not  again— as  a  step  to  ordination. 
There  are  Catholic  Churches  in  all  the 
larger  places,  but  the  feeling  between 
the  two  is  cordial,  and  the  priests 
freely  "exchange  pulpits,"  as  they  say 
at  home. 

Here  and  there,  all  over  the  country, 
rising  towards  heaven  with  a  joyful 
gleam,  are  the  copper-tipped  minarets, 
three,  five,  or  even  seven  in  number, 
of  the  little  churches  where  the  peas- 
ants pray.  Often  there  is  no  road, 
even  no  regular  path,  to  them,  and  the 
stranger  who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  church  from  afar  may  lose  himself 
many  times  in  fields  and  winding 
ways  before  he  reaches  the  threshold. 
But  familiar  tracks  lead  from 
thatched  huts  through  maize  patches 
and  over  basket  palings,  and  on  Sun- 
days and  feast-days  the  grassy,  tree- 
shaded  God's  acre  is  filled  with  a  (lit- 
erally) brilliant  congregation.  The 
church  is  set  on  the  grass  as  on  a  soft, 
green  carpet;  no  formal  path  leads 
even  to  the  principal  door.  All  built  of 
old,  old  wood,  the  weather  has  nursed 
it  to  a  soft  bronze,  polished  it  with 
many  touches,  and  dusted  it  with 
lichens.  The  roof  juts  out,  and,  be- 
neath it,  rustic  seats  run  right  round 
the  outside  walls,  and  by  the  door  and 
hung  on  the  walls  without  are  rough 
but  often  tender  and  expressive  carv- 
ings and  pictures,  of  which  the  color 
is  always  beautiful.  Inside  there  are 
seats  only  for  a  privileged  few  within 
the  altar-screen.  The  people  stand, 
except  when  a  wave  of  prayer  sweeps 
from  the  altar,"  bowing  them  to  their 
knees,  as  the  wind  bows  the  corn. 

The  altar-screen  is  painted  in  gor- 
geous hues,  green  and  red  and  gold; 
but  here  again  age     mellows     every- 
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thing— age  and  the  smoke  of  many 
great  brown  candles,  rolled,  as  if  by 
the  hand,  from  lumps  of  solid  bees- 
wax. The  screens  are  carved  all  over 
with  saints  extending  hands  of  bless- 
ing, angels  blowing  trumpets  with  joy- 
ful zeal,  and  "cherubims  of  glory  shad- 
owing the  mercy-seat."  All  round  the 
church  itself  are  crucifixes,  pictures, 
banners,  and  though  here  and  there  a 
crude  and  mechanical  note  (modern, 
alas!  for  the  most  part)  has  crept  in,  it 
is  lost  again  immediately.  The  anato- 
my and  the  drawing  are  often  not  of 
a  sort  to  which  criticism  can  for  one 
moment  be  applied,  but  the  coloring, 
the  expression,  the  devotional  feeling, 
carry  one  straight  upwards.  No  one 
seems  to  know  who  did  them;  their 
creators  are  of  those  who  "do  their 
deed  and  scorn  to  blot  it  with  a  name," 
who  "follow  the  gleam"  in  pure  sim- 
plicity of  heart.  Great  candlesticks  of 
greenish  pottery  stand  on  the  altar, 
and  on  feast-days  many  of  the  congre- 
gation carry  lighted  candles.  It  is  a 
privilege  indeed  to  be  given  one  to  hold 
at  the  four  principal  points  of  the 
Mass— the  Gospel,  the  Offertory,  the 
Elevation,  and  the  Communion.  Gaz- 
ing into  the  church  .from  behind  the 
altar-screen,  it  looks  like  one  sea  of 
kneelins:  figures,  green  branches, 
starry  lights.  Often  there  is  a  row  of 
little  children  right  up  to  the  altar- 
steps,  with  colored  handkerchiefs  cov- 
ering their  heads,  with  plump  hands 
full  of  flowers— horse-chestnut  blos- 
soms, it  may  be,  or  sprays  of  haw- 
thorn. 

In  some  places  the  women  go  to 
church  on  feast-days  with  their  heads 
bound  up  in  white  cloths,  as  we  bind 
the  head  of  a  corpse.  It  has  a  strange 
effect,  not  becoming  to  the  individual, 
but  beautiful  in  mass,  and  very  Im- 
pressive. Two  or  three  women,  with 
heads  bound  in  this  way,  bright 
aprons,  strings  of  coral  and  of  beads 
and  medals  round     their     necks,  and 


white  embroidered  chemisettes  under 
llxeir  sheepskins,  collect  the  kreutzers 
of  the  congregation.  They  come  round 
at  intervals,  in  pairs,  one  woman  bear- 
ing a  lighted  candle,  the  other  a  curi- 
ous, small,  cross-barred,  wooden  cruci- 
fix, carved  in  very  flat  relief,  and  a 
little  wooden  bowl.  Each  one  col- 
lected from  kisses  the  crucifix  before 
casting  his  mite  into  the  bowl,  and  if 
the  bearer  thinks  the  donation  worthy, 
the  crucifix,  as  a  signal  of  honor,  is 
again  offered  to  his  lips. 

The  only  blemish  on  these  Greek 
churches,  so  full  of  interest  and  beau- 
ty for  those  whose  eyes  and  hearts  are 
open  to  such  things,  is  that  their  doors 
do  not  always  stand  open;  one  cannot 
wander  in  at  will.  But  it  is  never 
difficult  to  find  the  "old  brother"  who 
has  charge  of  the  key.  If  it  be  a  Sun- 
day after  Mass  is  over,  he  is  probably 
to  be  found  sitting  under  the  apple- 
trees,  at  the  foot  of  the  tall  crucifix, 
with  most  of  the  other  male  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village.  They  are  all  proud 
of  the  church,  which  is  indeed  the  cen- 
tre of  their  common  life,  and  they  rise 
and  stream  into  it  after  you,  to  see 
what  effect  it  may  produce  on  the 
strange  'pani.  They  kneel  and  remain 
kneeling,  praying  more  or  less  audibly, 
during  the  visit,  but  they  are  not  too 
absorbed  to  watch  you  under  their 
long  black  lashes,  or  to  rise  to  kiss 
your  hand  a®  you  pass  out  again. 

Near  the  churches  always,  and  often 
at  special  spots  along  the  road,- as  at 
the  verge  of  the  toloJca,  where  the 
ground  descends  almost  precipitously 
and  the  country  lies  below  like  a  vast 
picture  outspread  at  the  wayfarer's 
feet,— are  these  great  crucifixes,  quite 
unlike  any  I  had  seen  elsewhere.  A 
tall  slender  pole  supports  a  wooden 
framework  like  a  shallow  box  set  cor- 
nerwise  upon  it,  with  back  and  sides, 
but  no  front.  Within  this,  and  by  it 
protected,  is  the  crucifix,  surmounted 
often    by  the    Dove,  sometimes    with 
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God  the  Father  over  all,  and  usually 
with  two  little  angels  astride  upon  the 
arms  of  the  cross.  At  the  foot  stand 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  another  saint, 
and  all  the  symbols  of  the  Passion— 
the  sponge,  the  nails,  the  scourge,  the 
crown  of  thorns— are  represented,  with 
a  miniature  ladder  just  at  the  top  of 
the  supporting  pole;  while  occasionally, 
perched  upon  the  apex  of  the  frame, 
Peter's  cock,  carved  half  life-size,  flaps 
his  wings  against  the  sky.  It  is  all  in 
wood,  painted  in  brilliant  hues,  which 
the  sun  and  air  soon  mellow,  and,  like 
the  carvings  on  the  altar-screens, 
rough,  but  full  of  decision,  spirit,  devo- 
tion. 

In  many  respects  East  Galicia  re- 
sponds to  one's  idea  of  Arcadia.  But 
do  not  suppose  that  there  are  no  shad- 
ows on  the  picture,— that  the  peasants 
are  always  happy  and  always  good. 
The  sun  scorches  them  in  summer  and 
the  pitiless  cold  shrivels  them  in  win- 
ter; they  drink  too  much  vodki;  they  go 
astray  by  divers  paths;  but  their  strug- 
gles are  with  the  elemental  forces  of 
nature,  the  elemental  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  are  not  superinduced 
by  an  artificial  civilization.  And  be- 
tween Arcadia  and  East  Galicia  there 
is  one  great,  one  overwhelming  differ- 
ence— there  were  no  Jews  in  Arcadia. 
Here  they  are  everywhere,  like  a  blight 
upon  the  fair  face  of  the  land,  like  a 
consuming  canker.  One  may  go  to 
Poland  with  no  prepossession  against 
the  Hebrew— with,  on  the  contrary, 
high  principles  on  the  subject  of  all 
men  being  brothers;  but  I  defy  any  un- 
prejudiced person  to  live  there  a  week 
without  becoming  violently  anti-Se- 
mitic—without exclaiming  with  the 
Frenchman  when  reminded  that  the 
Jews  were  the  Lord's  chosen  people: 
''Quel  drdle  de  godtr 

One  reads  of  the  Polish  Jew  in  news- 
papers and  in  novels— of  his  greasy 
kaftan;  of  his  dirty  white  stockings;  of 
bis  side-curls;  of  his  lust  of  having,— 


but  he  transcends  all  one's  expecta- 
tions. Any  one  can  tell  a  Jew's  house 
in  a  moment,  partly  because  it  is  usu- 
ally washed  blue,  and  therefore  no 
peasant  ever  washes  his  house  that  col- 
or, but  chiefly  because  it  is  almost  in- 
variably dirty,  tumble-down,  and  de- 
graded. No  fruit-trees  shade  it,  no 
flowers  bloom  at  the  door,  no  kreut- 
zer  is  spent,  no  labor  is  devoted  to  any- 
thing that  will  not  yield  an  instant  re- 
turn in  hard  cash.  The  only  thing  the 
Jews  seem  to  extravagate  in  is  bed- 
ding, and  they  put  outside  their  doors 
to  air,  especially  on  Sundays  when  the 
Christians  are  passing  to  Mass,  great 
mountains  of  suspicious-looking  feath- 
er-beds, encased  in  grimy  red-and-white 
striped  covers.  Whole  bratteries  of  lit- 
tle Aarons  and  Abrahams,  who  invari- 
ably after  two  years  old,  but  some- 
times earlier,  develop  the  noses  and  the 
expressions  of  their  elders,  are  also 
airing  at  the  doors.  Emphatically  it 
is  the  case  with  the  Polish  Jew  that 
"the  days  of  his  youth  are  the  days  of 
his"— beauty,  for  with  the  boys  it  sel- 
dom survives  babyhood;  and  although 
the  quite  young  girls  are  often  pretty — 
very  pretty— they  are  hardly  grown-up 
before  they  begin  to  get  coarse  and 
heavy. 

No  Jew  ever  works  in  the  fields,— he 
only  bargains,  and  trades,  and  cheats. 
No  Jew  ever  walks,— he  drives  with  a 
swarthy  bunch  of  his  brethren  in  a 
cart  drawn  by  a  little  horse,  with 
bones  protruding  through  its  skin  in  all 
directions,  whom  he  beats  viciously 
and  starves  to  within  an  inch  of  its 
life.  He  gives  you  a  sly,  unfriendly 
glance  as  he  passes,  as  if  he  would  do 
you  a  mischief  if  he  dared,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  gleaming  smile  and 
hearty  "Slavas!"  of  the  country-people. 
He  is  shrewder  than  the  peasant,  and 
he  gets  the  better  of  him,  cheats  him, 
runs  him  into  debt,  and  grinds  his  face 
at  every  turn.  Occasionally  the  long- 
suffering,  but  at  last  maddened,  flies 
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rise  in  wrath  againfet  tlie  spiders;  one 
or  two  are  beaten  and  killed,  and  then 
the  law— just  within  whose  letter  every 
Jew  knows  how  to  shelter  himself— 
has  to  side  with  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
riot  is  suppressed.  I  never  see  ac- 
counts of  Jew-baiting  in  the  countries 
which  are  infested  by  them,  and  of  the 
cruelties  and  insults  to  which  the  un- 
fortunate Hebrews  are  subjected, 
without  thinking  of  an  umbrella-mend- 
er with  whom  a  benevolent  lady  once 
remonstrated  when  she  saw  him  beat- 
ing his  wife  in  the  street.  He  paused: 
"You  dinna  ken  what's  gone  afore," 
he  said,  and  went  on,  unmoved.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  for  us  in  this  country 
to  realize  what  has  "gone  afore"  such 
outbursts  of  frenzied  exasperation. 

These  usurers  compass  the  ruin  not 
only  of  the  country-people,  gentle  and 
simple,  but  of  the  foolish  young  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  in  the  garrison  towns 
on  every  hand,  and  yet  their  riches 
seem  to  do  them  no  good.  The  owner 
of  a  million  florins  has  his  slippers  as 
much  down  at  heel,  and  his  house  as 
devoid  of  comfort  and  grace,  as  if  he 
were  not  worth  a  hundred  kreutzers. 

One  of  the  joys — of  the  thousand  joys 
— of  getting  up  into  the  mountains  is 
that  one  seems  to  leave  the  Jews  be- 
hind. They  penetrate  there,  too,  no 
doubt,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  much 
en  Evidence  as  in  the  little  towns  whose 
market-squares  are  one  dusky  cloud  of 
kaftans.  There  can  be  few  more  de- 
lightful experiences  in  this  world  than 
one  which  began  for  us  at  three  one 
June  morning,  and  which  took  us  far 
up  into  the  blue  Carpathians,  and 
brought  us  home  again  on  a  raft,  down 
sixty  merry  miles  of  the  rushing  Czere- 
mosz.  The  toloka  was  sparkling  in  its 
early  freshness  as  we  crossed  it;  and 
Peter's  cock  flapped  his  wings  from  his 
perch  above  the  crucifix,  as  if  he  were 
making  ready  to  crow  when  the  right 
moment  came.  Through  the  sleepy  lit- 
tle town  we  bumped,  pausing  only  for 


a  moment  to  embark  the  pleasant  and 
sympathetic  Polish  friends  who  were 
to  share  our  adventures.  We  drove  in 
an  old  black  carriage,  warranted  to 
stand  the  roughest  roads,  and  a  long 
cart  of  the  country,  both  decorated 
with  green  boughs,  so  that  one  felt  half 
like  a  wedding  and  half  like  a  religious 
procession.  At  first  the  road  lay 
through  a  valley  with  a  river— not  yet 
the  Czeremosz— far  down  below,  and 
skirted  with  round,  tree-clad  hills. 
Oak  and  birch,  still  in  their  freshest 
summer  beauty,  mingled  everywhere. 
Gradually,  at  long  intervals,  pines  be- 
gan to  appear;  and  as  they  grew  more 
numerous  the  oaks  grew  fewer,  and 
at  last  vanished  altogether  from  the 
scene.  Then  the  birches  began  to 
yield,  foot  by  foot,  until  presently  there 
was  only  one  to  be  seen  now  and  then, 
like  a  vivid  fiash  of  emerald,  against 
the  dusky  background.  Finally  they 
too  disappeared,  and  the  conquering 
pines  took  the  whole  landscape  into 
their  keeping. 

It  was  a  Greek  feast-day,  so  there 
were  no  women  to  be  met,  as  one  sees 
them  on  week-days,  stride-legged  on 
little  horses,  spinning,  among  great 
piles  of  cruses  and  water-cans,  which 
are  made  of  pine-laths  in  the  moun- 
tains and  carried  down  to  be  sold  in 
the  towns.  Everybody  was  in  freshest, 
whitest,  ruddiest  Sunday  garments, 
and  the  bells  of  the  little  bronze 
churches  were  shaking  and  tossing  in 
the  belfries  as  they  called  to  mass.  We 
stopped  once  to  bait  at  a  little  white- 
washed roadside  hostelry,  and  then 
the  road  wound  on  and  on,  "uphill  all 
the  way,"  while  the  higher  peaks  of 
the  mountains  began  to  loom  on  us 
from  afar.  Soon  we  reached  the  Czer- 
emosz river,  and  henceforth  our  way 
lay  alongside  of  its  current,  where 
great  derelict  pine-stems  were  fioating 
majestically  down  the  stream,  or  lying 
stranded  against  the  banks. 

About    noon  we  halted  again,  at    a 
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country-house  nestled  in  a  hollow  of 
the  hills.  Before  it,  at  a  little  distance, 
flowed  the  river;  behind,  the  ground 
rose  to  rocky  heights  where  agile,  long- 
legged  sheep  were  cropping  the  short, 
crisp,  sweet  grass  among  the  boulders. 
The  house  itself,  low,  whitewashed, 
and  surrounded  by  a  brown  wooden 
verandah,  into  which  the  up-stairs  sit- 
ting-rooms opened,  was  embowered  in 
trees— not  bushes,  trees— ol  lilac,  of  all 
different  shades,  and  just  then  in  full- 
est flower.  From  the  verandah  one 
could  put  one's  face  in  the  sweet  pyra- 
mids and  gather  them  in  generous 
posies.  The  garden,  too,  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  delight.  It  was  full  of  weeds, 
and  the  frames  were  tumbling  to 
pieces;  but  there  were  winding  paths 
shaded  by  apple-trees,  and  tall  white 
Narcissus  poeticus  in  plenty,  and  a 
riot  of  lily  of  the  valley;  and  the  rose- 
trees,  which  showed  evidences  of  ten- 
der care  amid  their  rather  casual  sur- 
roundings, were  bristling  with  buds. 

A  traveller  in  Spain  has  recently  giv- 
en an  almost  incredible  account  of  the 
inhospitality  of  the  Spaniards.^  Poland 
is  certainly  a  more  encouraging  coun- 
try to  explore.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  hospitality  one  meets  that  is 
wellnigh  incredible.  We  were  a  party 
of  six,  with  four  horses  and  two  men, 
and  yet  it  seemed  all  but  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  we  should  stay,  at 
least  until  next  day,  and  our  declining 
to  do  so  a  real,  heartfelt  grievance.  It 
was  nothing,  our  hostess  assured  us. 
A  few  evenings  before,  her  daughter, 
when  walking  in  the  garden,  had  des- 
cried three  carriages  approaching. 
They  arrived,  and  debouched  eighteen 
people,  of  course  to  stay  the  night. 
"And  although  my  cook  was  away,  do- 
ing his  military  service,  and  1  had  only 
a  girl  to  help  me,  I  gave  them  supper 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour!" 

It  follows,  naturally,  the  houses  not 
being   large,   that   Polish   and   British 

1  See  The  Living  Age  for  Oct.  8,   1898. 


ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion and  privacy  required  by  the  indi- 
vidual are  a  little  at  variance.  On 
such  an  occasion  as  this  the  ladies 
double  up  very  tight  indeed,  while  the 
gentlemen  are  contented  to  lie  down  in 
rows  in  the  hay-loft  or  the  sitting- 
rooms.  The  distinction  between  sit- 
ting-rooms and  bedrooms  is  also  not 
so  hard  and  fast  as  with  us:  the  rooms 
communicate  by  folding-doors,  which 
in  the  daytime  stand  constantly  open, 
and  although  you  are  being  waited  on 
at  table  by  a  man-servant  in  regula- 
tion canonicals,  it  need  not  surprise 
you  to  see  a  wash-stand,  or  even  a  bed, 
in  the  dining-room. 

After  we  had  strolled  in  the  garden 
and  filled  our  hands  with  flowers,  and 
before  we  climbed  again  into  our 
green-bowered  wagons,  we  were  re- 
freshed with  a  collation— something 
that  is  neither  breakfast  nor  lunch,  but 
midway  between  the  two.  Such  colla- 
tions were  known  in  our  own  land  in 
the  days  of  "the  incomparable  Jane.'* 
Elizabeth  Bennet  partook  of  one  when 
she  visited  Darcy  at  Pemberley,  under 
the  wing  of  Uncle  and  Aunt  G^ardiner; 
Fanny  Price,  after  her  long  drive  from 
Mansfield  Park  to  the  home  of  Mr. 
Rushworth,  was  a  guest  at  another. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
either  Ehzabeth  or  Fanny  had  more  de- 
licious morsels  offered  to  them  than 
they  would  have  had  in  Poland.  Rose- 
jam,  insinuated  between  layers  of  ex- 
traordinarily light  pastry,  has  left  a 
fragrant  memory  behind  it;  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  sheep-milk  cheese,  slightly 
acid  and  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  of  which  Poland  keeps  the  hap- 
py secret. 

The  stranger  who  does  not  know  the 
language  of  the  country  has  a  restful 
sense  of  ease  and  irresponsibility.  In 
Galicia  people  politely  begin  by  talk- 
ing French  or  German  for  your  benefit; 
but  whenever  the  conversation  be- 
comes animated,  and  it  is  usually  very 
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animated,  it  lapses  into  Polish.  It  is  a 
pleasant  language  to  listen  to,  and 
when  one  hardly  understands  one  word 
in  a  thousand,  it  is  easy  to  credit  every 
speaker  with  a  pretty  wit.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  vivacity,  there  is  a 
vein  of  sadness  which  runs  for  ever 
just  below  the  surface.  "Wring  a  clod  of 
earth  in  your  hands,"  they  tell  you,  "any- 
where in  all  our  land,  and  blood  drips 
out."  The  Poles  are  homesick  exiles 
who  yet  dwell  in  their  own  country, 
passionate  nationalists  who  are  no 
longer  a  nation,  and  the  remembrance 
and  the  humiliation  of  it  are  never  far 
away. 

Another  couple  of  hours'  driving 
brought  us  to  the  little  forest-town 
where  we  were  to  spend  the  night.  We 
had  two  gaunt,  whitewashed  rooms  in 
the  small  hostelry,  with  red  geraniums 
in  the  windows,  and  little  else  beyond 
clean  white  beds  in  every  corner.  It 
has  never  been  ascertained  whether 
we  dined  in  our  bedroom  or  slept  in  the 
dining-room,  but  we  managed  to  do 
both  very  satisfactorily.  The  place  is 
hardly  a  town  at  all,  hardly  even  a  vil- 
lage, only  a  few  houses  scattered  on  a 
hillside  above  the  river,  with  a  bronze 
church  and  a  sort  of  easy-going  tavern 
opposite  our  little  inn  to  give  it  con- 
sistency. There  were  crowds  of  feast- 
day  folk  about,  in  from  the  valleys 
round,  laughing,  talking,  flirting,  as 
people  do  everywhere.  But  people  ev- 
erywhere are  not  so  handsome,  nor 
dressed  in  such  faultless  taste,  nor 
have  they  such  admirable  manners,  as 
those  mountaineers.  We  took  a  scram- 
bly  walk  with  an  Adonis  of  twenty  as 
guide,  and  the  way  in  which  he  helped 
us  at  rough  places,  always  ready  but 
never  ofiBcious,  the  courteousness  with 
which  he  entered  into  our  enjoyment, 
and  by  sheer  sympathy  divined  the 
meaning  of  our  exclamations,  showed 
how  absolute  naturalness  and  the  best 
of  breeding  are  often  synonymous. 
Once,  as  a  conscript,  he  had  been  for 


a  few  months  in  the  plains.  Then  his 
father  died,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
come  back  to  his  mother.  He  did  not 
like  the  plains— never  wished  to  see 
them  again. 

Up  here  the  pine-trees  are  the  only 
begetters  of  bread  and  employment. 
They  are  cut  far  up  in  the  mountains 
and  floated,  as  rafts,  away  down  the 
river  to  the  Black  Sea.  Thence  the 
wood  goes  to  divers  corners  of  the 
earth— much  of  it,  they  told  us,  to 
Egypt.  One  cannot  but  wonder  if  the 
pines  are  ever  homesick— if  they  weary 
of  the  scorching  sands,  and  long  for 
the  free,  fresh  air  of  the  mountains. 
The  men,  the  wood-cutters  and  the 
raftsmen,  when  forced  to  go  to  serve 
their  time  in  the  army,  suffer  from 
homesickness  so  despairingly,  so  over- 
poweringly,  that  though  they  know 
they  are  only  exiles  for  a  limited  time, 
many  of  them  commit  suicide  rather 
than  live  through  these  three  years. 

The  raft  on  which  we  embarked  next 
morning  differed  only  from  its  fellows 
in  having  benches  and  footstools  of 
rough-hewn  planks  made  ready  for  our 
use:  it  was  adorned,  too,  with  a  forest 
of  little  pines,  which,  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  shaded  our  seats.  Poles 
have  a  natural  love  of  decoration,  and 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  sacred  or 
secular,  they  and  their  churches  and 
their  houses  and  their  rafts  break  out 
into  leafy  exultation.  It  is  a  pretty 
habit,  and  easily  sheds  a  joyous,  light- 
hearted  "youth  on  the  prow  and  pleas- 
ure at  the  helm"  kind  of  feeling  upon 
the  air.  The  raft  itself  consisted  of 
some  twenty-three  huge  pine-stems, 
lashed  together  by  pine-ropes  made  of 
small  trees  twisted  round  wooden  pegs, 
and  with  a  great  rough  oar  in  front 
and  one  behind  to  steer  with.  The 
narrow  ends  of  the  trees  go  first,  of 
course,  so  that  the  raft  is  slightly 
wedge-shaped,  while  another  raft,  and 
sometimes  another  beyond  that,  are 
lashed  on  behind. 
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Of  all  th«  modes  of  locomotion  a 
happy  wanderer  can  experience,  this  is 
surely  far  and  away  the  most  delicious. 
A  gondola  comes  nearest  to  it;  but 
that,  if  even  more  luxurious,  lacks  the 
element  of  excitement.  The  great  raft 
rushes  along  with  a  light  and  buoyant 
motion,  borne  by  the  merry  current 
The  swift  swish  of  the  water  is  in 
your  ears,  the  rare,  sweet,  piney, 
flower-scented  air  fans  your  face.  The 
river  broadens  out  before  you,  wide 
and  peaceful,  then  suddenly  narrows 
again  to  a  deep  darli  gorge;  then  a 
rampart  guarded  by  frowning  pines 
seems  to  stretch  right  across  from 
bank  to  bank  to  bar  our  way;  but  with 
a  bound  and  a  rush  the  river  sweeps 
us  with  it  round  the  corner,  shaving 
the  rock  by  an  inch,  and  we  are  out 
on  the  open  stream  again.  A  thousand 
changing  pictures  are  left  behind,  and 
others  spread  themselves  out  before  us 
at  every  moment.  Sometimes  we  seem 
to  be  in  a  lake  hemmed  in  by  tree-clad 
banks  and  with  no  view  beyond,  and 
then  another  bend,  and  we  see  far  back 
to  where  great  mountains  rise  behind, 
while  far  in  front  the  silvery  links  of 
the  stream  are  waiting,  spread  out  like 
a  shining  road  before  us.  Sometimes 
for  miles  there  seemed  no  human  life, 
not  even  cattle  or  sheep,  and  then  one 
listened  and  listened  till  one  could  al- 
most guess 

The  secret  which  the  mountains  kept, 
The  river  never  told; 

and  then  again  a  cow  and  a  girl,  a  cru- 
cifix, a  flashing  minaret,  a  group  of 
huts,  and  all  the  drama  of  humanity, 
for  ever  old,  for  ever  new,  opened 
again  like  an  eternal  story-book. 

The  guiding  of  a  raft  is  as  much  a 
fine  art  as  driving  a  London  hansom, 
and  looks  as  easy,  when  done  by  a 
master-hand.  The  men  do  nothing  else 
from  boyhood,  and  they  know  every 
inch  of  the  river,  every  rock  in  her 
course.     Twice  or  three  times  a-week 


they  go  down  the  stream,  walking  back 
across  the  mountains  by  paths  known 
only  to  themselves.  Up  beyond  our 
highest  point  the  river  is  often  the  only 
road,  and  sometimes  a  funeral,  with 
flowers  and  tapers  and  priest  in  rich- 
hued  robes,  may  be  seen  descending 
on  a  raft.  Where  the  river  is  not  avail- 
able they  have  to  come  on  horseback, 
the  coffin  suspended  in  a  great  cloth, 
of  which  four  horsemen  support  each 
a  corner.  But  to-day  there  were  no 
funerals,  only  plenty  of  other  rafts, 
all  bounding  with  the  current  like  our 
own.  When  they  passed  us,  or  came 
too  near  and  bumped,  as  sometimes 
happened,  language,  evidently  of  a 
highly  seasoned  kind,  was  freely  inter- 
changed between  the  raftsmen,— "Oom- 
pUmentenr'  as  our  friends  explained. 
Once  we  saw  a  raft  which  had  come 
to  grief.  It  had  stuck  on  a  rock,  and 
was  rapidly  resolving  itself  into  its 
component  elements.  This  is  the  only 
danger  to  be  faced,  and  it  is  not  a  seri- 
ous one,  for  where  a  raft  can  stick 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  being 
drowned.  Once  or  twice,  in  shallow 
places,  we  did  stick,  but  our  raftsmen 
made  little  of  it.  Their  feet,  with  long 
lissom  toes  that  cling  to  the  stems,  are 
usually  bare,  and  to  roll  up  their  bag- 
gy linen  trousers,  displaying  limbs  like 
those  of  Greek  statues,  and  to  leap  into 
the  water,  is  the  work  of  a  moment. 
They  would  heave  the  raft  up,  and  roll 
laway  great  stones  with  amazing 
strength,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  we  were  racing  down  the  stream 
once  more.  Every  now  and  then  they 
called  out  "Trematz!"  which,  freely 
translated,  meant  "Sit  tight!"  and  then 
we  clung  to  our  bench,  tucked  our  feet 
out  of  the  water,  and  prepared  to  dash 
round  a  corner,  to  duck  under  a  low- 
hanging  bridge,  or,  most  exhilarating 
moment  of  all,  to  shoot  a  rapid,  with 
a  roar  of  many  waters  and  a  shower 
of  diamond  spray. 
Soon,    far    too    soon,    our    journey 
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neared  its  end,  and  early  in  the  even- 
ing the  last  pine-clad  fortress  was  left 
behind,  the  hawthorn-strewn  banks 
widened  out,  and  the  spires  of  the  twin 
towns  which  guard  either  side  of  the 
river,  and  one  of  which  was  our  goal, 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  The  horses 
were  waiting  for  us  when  we  landed, 
and  all  the  raftsmen  who  had  already 
arrived  were  sitting  on  the  banks  eat- 
ing their  evening  Tcolesha,  and  regard- 
ing our  debarkation  with  friendly,  if 
not  uncritical,  interest.  To-morrow  at 
daybreak  they  would  set  out  on  their 
homeward  march,  while  another  con- 
tingent guided  the  rafts  a  farther 
stage  on  the  way  to  Czernowitz.  Next 
time  we  resolved  to  go  higher  up  into 
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the  mountains,  and  to  let  the  river  car- 
ry us  all  its  length  down  to  the  sea. 
To-day  the  sun  has  set,  the  dusk  is 
falling,  and  our  way  lies  homewards. 

It  was  Friday  evening,  and,  as  we 
passed  through  the  little  town  and  out 
into  the  country,  the  Jews  were  all 
donning  their  fur-trimmed  festal  caps 
and  lighting  candles  to  say  their 
prayers  by.  Sometimes  they  had  only 
one;  sometimes,  in  houses  wealthier  or 
more  devout  than  their  neighbors,  so 
many  that  the  dusky  rooms  as  we 
passed  seemed  filled  with  a  swarm  of 
fire-flies.  After  all,  even  a  Jew — even 
a  Polish  Jew— under  some  aspects  may 
be  not  wholly  unattractive. 

Louise  Lorimer. 
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There  was  great  consternation  at 
Wentworth  House  when  the  doctor  an- 
nounced that  Freddy  had  scarlet  fever. 
His  aunt,  who  had  brought  him  to  the 
sea-side,  flew  off  home  with  her  three 
children,  and  sent  a  trained  nurse  in 
her  stead.  The  other  visitors  disap- 
peared like  snow  in  sunshine,  and  the 
good  lady  who  presided  over  the  board 
and  management  of  this  excellent  es- 
tablishment wrung  her  hands  in  unut- 
terable grief  at  the  coming  destruction 
of  sheets  and  blankets,  and  sternly  re- 
peated her  life-long  opinion  of  the  sin 
and  iniquity  of  English  schoolboys, 
now  justified  by  Freddy's  inconsider- 
ate introduction  of  an  infectious  dis- 
ease into  a  boarding-house  during  the 
summer  season. 

The  only  person  who  did  not  seem 
upset  by  this  untoward  event  was  Miss 
Phoebe  Lorrimer,  a  little  spinster  who 
had  come  to  seek  the  health  and 
strength    which    were    accustomed    to 


blow  straight  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
be  caught  by  the  residents  at  Went- 
worth House.  And  this  was  perhaps 
because  she  was  ailing  herself,  and  al- 
so had  learned,  through  the  discipline 
of  much  sitting  still,  to  take  things 
quietly  and  to  be  unafraid  of  whatever 
might  turn  up  in  the  way  of  sickness 
and  disappointment.  She,  therefore,  re- 
ceived the  news  about  Freddy  with 
only  feelings  of  sympathy,  and  when 
the  doctors  insisted  on  examining  her 
own  state  of  health,  and  pronounced 
that  she  also  was  sickening  for  a  simi- 
lar attack,  she  apologized  meekly, 
though  she  could  not  help  a  little  thrill 
of  pleasure  in  remembering  that  she 
could  now  help  the  little  boy  who 
seemed  so  alone,  shut  away  from  ev- 
ery one  except  the  nurse  who  had 
charge  of  him.  There  seemed  so  little 
work  in  the  world  reserved  for  Miss 
Phoebe  individually.  There  was  plen- 
ty, of  course,  that  she  could  do,  but  in 
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doing  it  she  had  a  little  sore  feeling 
that  any  one  else  could  have  done  *it 
just  as  well,  and  it  did  not  really  mat- 
ter who.  All  her  work  was  valued  by 
the  number  of  garments  she  could  pro- 
vide for  her  guilds  or  send  to  the  stall 
of  a  friend  at  a  bazaar.  No  one  had 
ever  thought  her  patterns  beautiful  for 
the  dear  sake  of  the  fingers  which  had 
wrought  them,  or  the  work  sacred  be- 
cause it  was  hers.  But  when  the  doc- 
tor said: 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  will  have  to  be 
a  prisoner  just  as  long  as  the  boy,  even 
though  yours  is  such  a  much  milder 
attack,"  Miss  Phoebe  smiled  a  trium- 
phant  little  smile,  for  here  was  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  something  for  some- 
body, which  nobody  else  could  do,  not 
even  Freddy's  mother  herself,  for  she 
was  too  delicate  to  be  sent  for.  .And 
it  made  it  all  the  nicer  that  the  some- 
body was  such  a  dear,  bright,  pretty 
boy,  whom  Miss  Phoebe  had  watched 
with  an  admiring  wonder  ever  since 
he  had  brought  such  a  wealth  of  laugh- 
ter and  merriment  among  the  more 
sober  grown-up  visitors  at  Wentworth 
House. 

For  Freddy  Carew  was  a  very  at- 
tractive little  person.  He  had  a  dear 
cherub  face,  and  big,  earnest,  brown 
eyes.  His  voice  was  as  sweet  as  a 
bird's,  and  his  manners  equal  to  a  Lord 
Chesterfield's.  His  hatred  of  lessons 
and  love  of  fighting  were  unrecorded, 
save  in  his  head  master's  reports  and 
the  minds  of  those  who  knew  Freddy 
at  school.  But  to  Miss  Phoebe  he  was 
the  sweetest,  prettiest,  dearest  little 
fellow  she  had  ever  set  her  eyes  upon. 
Her  heart  had  almost  quickened  into 
love  for  him  that  first  day  they  made 
friends  on  the  sands,  when  he  had 
rushed  into  the  sea  to  rescue  her  par- 
asol, which  was  blowing  away,  and 
then  had  stood  beside  her,  talking  in 
his  sweet  confiding  way,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  just  as  if  Miss  Phoebe 
were    as  important    a  person  as    the 


Queen  of  England,  or  even  as  the  head 
master  of  Carlingford  School. 

"Hullo!"  exclaimed  Freddy,  on  the 
first  day  that  Miss  Phoebe  was  allowed 
to  go  out  of  her  room  into  his,  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  bad  too.     How  jolly!" 

Miss  Phoebe's  heart  quite  fluttered. 

"I  am  very  glad,  dear,  that  it  is  so;" 
and  she  meant  what  she  said. 

"Will  you  come  in  every  day?"  -con- 
tinued the  boy,  lifting  his  pleading 
dark  eyes,  and  stretching  out  a  thin 
little  hand  from  which  the  sunburn 
had  already  almost  faded. 

A  sob  rose  in  Miss  Phoebe's  throat— 
a  sob  of  pure  happiness.  She  was  not 
very  strong  herself. 

"Of  course  I  will,  my— my  darling," 
and  Miss  Phoebe  whispered  the  last 
word  half  afraid,  as  if  it  somehow  had 
no  right  on  her  lips.  But  Freddy  was 
very  homesick  and  had  been  very  ill. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  the 
trained  nurse,  and  also  anxious  to  ap- 
pear brave  in  the  doctor's  eyes.  So 
when  he  heard  the  loving  words  his 
mother  always  used,  the  big  tears 
welled  up,  and  he  hid  his  face  on  Miss 
Phoebe's  shoulder,  and  sobbed  "Stay 
with  me,  I  do  want  you  so!" 

Thus  the  time  came  to  Miss  Phoebe, 
as  it  comes  to  most  of  us,  when  we  feel 
the  sweetest  joy  of  earth,  and  probably 
of  Heaven,  too,  in  the  knowledge  that 
some  one  "wants  us  so!"  That  Miss 
Phoebe's  "some  one"  was  only  a  little 
stranger  schoolboy  showed  how  small 
was  her  cup  of  life's  happiness;  but 
there  was  enough  just  to  taste,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  for  every  thirsty 
soul  who  knows  and  loves  that  taste 
bye-and-bye. 

Miss  Phoebe  covered  the  curly  head 
with  kisses,  and  held  him  very  tightly. 

"You  feel  like  Mother,"  whispered 
Freddy  softly;  "the  nurse  is  so  starchy 
and  crackly,  you  know." 

And  Miss  Lorrimer  wiped  away  a 
happy  tear.  Then  they  had  a  delight- 
ful taJlk  all  about  cricket  matches,  and 
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athetic  sports,  and  Sandow's  system  of 
trainiug,  and  Jackson  Minor's  mean- 
ness in  sneaking  about  the  dormitory- 
supper,  and  a  hundred  other  tilings 
that  Miss  Phoebe  did  not  understand 
in  the  very  least;  but  Freddy  did,  and 
was  so  much  interested  that  he  forgot 
he  was  ill  in  bed  a  hundred  miles  from 
home. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  muscles?" 
he  asked  at  last,  bending  a  thin  little 
forearm  up  and  down  for  Miss  Phoebe 
to  judge  from. 

"They  seem  splendid  ones,  dear,"  she 
replied  with  feminine  tact,  but  also  a 
feminine  fear  that  he  would  break  a 
bone  every  minute. 

"It's  all  Sandow,"  he  exclaimed 
proudly.  "You  should  try  his  exer- 
cises—indeed you  should!  There's  one 
awfully  good  one— if  I  were  up  I'd 
show  it  to  you.  You  lie  on  your  face  on 
the  floor  and  lift  yourself  slowly  up  by 
your  ankles  and  wrists;  it's  frightfully 
strengthening.  I  think  it  would  do  you 
good." 

Miss  Phoebe  agreed  with  him  verb- 
ally. 

"Don't  you  think  you  might  try  it?" 
persisted  Freddy  eagerly. 

"Perhaps  it  would  not  be  good  for 
scarlet  fever?"  the  little  woman  sug- 
gested lamely. 

"I'll  ask  the  doctor." 

"Oh!  no,  dear,  not  on  my  account. 
You  see  I  don't  feel  quite  equal  to 
training  my  muscles  just  yet." 

"But  you  will  when  you  are  a  bit 
stronger,  won't  you?"  coaxed  the  boy. 
and  Miss  Phoebe  bravely  assented. 
She  would  have  assented  to  anything 
under  the  sun  to  bring  that  bright  look 
back  to  the  small,  pale  face. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and  Fred- 
dy grew  tired,  the  conversation  flagged. 
Moreover,  he  was  rather  cross  that 
Miss  Phoebe  could  not  remind  him  of 
W.  G.'s  average  the  last  year  but  one. 

"This  beastly  fever  has  driven  things 
out  of  my  head,"  he  grumbled,  "but  i 


should  have  thought  you  would  have 
known."  And  his  voice  was  full  of  re- 
proach. 

To  tell  the  truth  Miss  Lorrimer  did 
not  quite  know  who  W.  G.  was— she 
had  a  hazy  idea  that  he  was  a  states- 
man or  else  a  man  of  science,  but  she 
wisely  kept  her  ignorance  to  herself. 

"I  would  have  a  little  nap  if  I  were 
you,"  she  suggested,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, and  her  small  fingers  softly  tickled 
Freddy  to  sleep  in  spite  of  his  protes- 
tations that  he  was  never  more  wide- 
awake in  his  whole  life.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  again  in  the  twilight 
he  smiled  a  dreamy  smfle  and  said: 

"I  like  you  to  be  here,  l^ou  do  things 
like  Mother  does." 

After  they  had  had  tea  together  and 
a  plate  of  hot-buttered  toast,  he  added: 

"I  say,  don't  tell  the  doctor  I  like  you 
—he'd  think  me  such  a  muff!" 

And  Miss  Phoebe  quite  understood, 
and  promised  faithfully,  which  showed 
that  she  knew  something  about  boys 
even  if  she  could  not  quote  aHy  of  W. 
G.'s  averages. 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  the  friend- 
ship between  Miss  Phoebe  and  Freddy 
grew  apace.  The  little  spinster  was 
happier  than  she  had  ever  been  before 
in  the  new  interest  of  her  affection  for 
her  small  fellow-sufferer.  And  as  they 
both  grew  better  and  stronger  they  had 
much  laughter  at  such  poor  little  jokes 
as  flourish  in  a  sick-room,  and  over 
Miss  Phoebe's  stupidity  in  learning  the 
many  games  and  falling  into  the  many 
traps  which  Freddy's  fertile  brain  and 
experience  could  devise.  And  when 
she  could  persuade  the  boy  to  sing  for 
her,  in  his  sweet  flute-like  voice,  the 
solos  of  many  anthems  learned  in  his 
school  choir,  her  soul  was  stirred  with 
something  deeper  and  happier  still. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  always  blub 
when  I  sing,"  said  Freddy,  quite  ag- 
grieved one  day;  "it  makes  a  fellow 
sick." 

"Oh,  no,  dear!    I  don't,  I  wouldn't,  I 
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haven't!"  Miss  Phoebe  exclaimed,  hur- 
riedly hiding  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"The  rotten  thing  about  anthems," 
continued  Freddy,  with  an  angel  look 
on  his  sweet  face,  "is  the  practising  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  It's  not  so  bad 
after  footer,  because  of  the  light,  but 
in  the  cricket  term  it's  enough  to  make 
a  chap  hang  himself." 

"But  they  are  so  beautiful,"  Miss 
Phoebe  pleaded  apologetically. 

"What  are?" 

"Why  the  anthems,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  them!"  remarked  Freddy  with 
much  surprise  and  not  much  grammar. 
"I  never  thought  of  that.  But  it's  none 
so  beautiful  being  driven  into  a  sick- 
ening old  chapel  and  having  to  fag  an- 
thems out  of  school  hours,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  wish  my  voice  would  look 
sharp  and  crack."  And  then  he  began 
to  hum,  and  finally  broke  off  into  a 
matchless  solo  in  tones  so  pure  and 
thrilling  that  the  nurse  in  the  middle 
of  her  work,  and  the  doctor  on  the 
stairs  outside,  stopped  still  and  wished 
with  Miss  Phoebe  that  they,  too,  had 
the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  away  and 
be  at  rest,  though  whither  and  from 
what  they  had  not  the  least  idea.  For 
the  nurse  was  young  and  happy  and 
enthusiastic  in  her  work— and  the  post- 
man brought  her  the  letter  she  wanted 
every  Monday  morning;  and  the  doctor 
was  strong  and  clever  and  rising  in  his 
profession,  and  going  to  be  a  great 
man  some  day— at  least,  so  his  wife  as- 
sured him.  For  the  cottage  folk  in 
that  sweet  West  of  England  country 
were  as  slow  to  die  as  they  were  to  do 
anything  else,  and  the  doctor  whose 
patients  live  longer  than  anybody 
could  possibly  expect  will  surely  find 
much  popularity  and  receive  many  fees 
as  soon  as  ever  people  know  where  to 
find  and  consult  him.  But  Miss  Lorri- 
mer  in  her  greater  need  knew  why'  her 
heart  was  filled  with  such  a  yearning 
longing,  and  also  that  there  is  a  prom- 
ise   for  those  whose    lives,  like    hers, 


have  "lien  among  the  pots."  All  that 
Freddy  knew  about  it  was  that  It 
touched  his  best  top  note  and  was 
what  he  and  the  other  boys  in  the  choir 
called  "a  jolly  easy  tune."  Which 
showed  that  the  gradations  of  knowl- 
edge were  quite  healthy  and  normal. 

"I  say,"  began  Freddy  the  moment 
the  doctor  came  in,  "I've  just  been  de- 
ciding I  shall  be  a  doctor  when  I'm  a 
man." 

"And  what  has  made  you  decide 
that?" 

"Oh,  you  see,  it's  about  the  only  pro- 
fession in  which  a  chap  gets  paid  for 
nothing!"  continued  Freddy  frankly. 

"For  nothing!"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean!  You 
just  jaw  for  a  few  minutes  and  that's 
all  you've  got  to  do.  Looking  at  a  fel- 
low's tongue  and  charging  a  guinea 
for  it  seems  about  the  best  paid  job  I 
know  of." 

The  doctor  smiled.  He  had  not  had 
a  night's  rest  for  a  week. 

"But,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Miss 
Phoebe,  "you  forget  the  long  years  of 
training." 

Freddy  frowned  fiercely  and  shook 
his  head  in  a  warning  manner. 

"Training  be  hanged!"  he  muttered 
crossly;  for  it  really  was  annoying  of 
Miss  Lorrimer  to  forget  her  promise 
and  call  him  "my  dear"  before  the  doc- 
tor. 

"And  look  here,  youngster,"  contin- 
ued Dr.  Makins,  whose  quick  eyes  had 
detected  a  large  parcel  come  in  by  post 
from  Buzzard's,  "don't  you  eat  a  lot 
of  rich  cake  just  yet— it  will  do  you 
harm." 

But  Freddy  was  annoyed.  Provi- 
dence and  the  doctor  and  Miss  Phoebe 
all  seemed  in  league  against  him,  and 
his  small  spirit  rose  in  general  revolt. 
Moreover,  that  cake  was  just  what  he 
had  set  his  heart  upon  that  evening. 
He  felt  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
make  life  bearable,  and  it  was  pure 
spite  on  the  doctor's  part  to  interfere. 
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/Surely  there  never  was  such  an  ill-used 
boy.  But  lie  was  not  going  to  stand 
it.  He  unpacked  the  box  in  a  defiant 
manner,  and  cut  a  large  slice  just  to 
show  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  bul- 
lied any  longer,  and  it  tasted  so  nice, 
and  was  so  comforting  altogether,  that 
he  cut  another  and  another,  and 
laughed  scornfully  at  Miss  Phcebe's  re- 
monstrances. 

A  defiant  spirit,  however,  is  apt  to 
evaporate,  especially  when  one  is  un- 
der the  heel  of  such  masterful  circum- 
stances as  was  Freddy:  and  as  night 
came  on  he  began  to  feel  very  ill 
and  very  low  in  consequence.  He  was 
extremely  sorry  he  had  disobeyed  the 
doctor,  and  he  whispered  this  to  Miss 
Phoebe  when  the  nurse  was  out  of 
hearing. 

"I  expect  he'll  be  awful  angry  to- 
morrow," sighed  Freddy. 

"Oh,  no,  dear!"  said  Miss  Phoebe 
sympathetically.  "I  am  sure  he  will 
not.  He  will  be  so  sorry  to  hear  about 
your  being  so  poorly  to-night." 

Freddy  shook  his  head. 

"Not  he  I  You  don't  know  much  about 
men,  you  see.  They're  more  likely  to  say 
it  serves  you  right— specially  when  it 
does.  Why,  when  I  would  go  sliding 
on  the  pond  after  I'd  been  forbidden, 
and  got  soused.  Mother  only  cried  and 
kissed  me,  and  all  the  time  I  was  in 
bed  after  with  a  cold  she  sat  with  me 
and  read  aloud  new  story-books;  but 
Father  said,  'It'll  give  the  young  ras- 
cal a  lesson  to  do  as  he's  told  next  time. 
I'm  not  at  all  sorry  he's  been  punished.' 
So  you  see  men  don't  get  so  sorry  for 
a  fellow  as  a  woman  does." 

"Poor  Freddy!"  And  Miss  Lorri- 
mer's  voice  was  very  tender. 

"I'm  getting  worse— much!  I  say,  do 
you  think  I  shall  die?"  he  asked  dole- 
fully. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  not,"  said  Miss 
Phoebe. 

"I  hate  the  beastly  cake!"  sobbed 
Freddy.     "I  can't  think  what  Father 


sent  me  such  a  horrid  one  for.  I  know 
it  will  kill  me." 

"Don't  cry,"  said  the  nurse,  interfer- 
ing.    "You  will  be  better  soon." 

"I  shall  not,"  answered  the  patient 
angrily.  "I  feel  badder  every  minute, 
and  when  I'm  dead  you  and  the  doctor 
will  be  sorry." 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  die,"  the 
nurse  assured  him. 

"1  am,  I  tell  you.  I  feel  I  am— and 
of  course  I  know  better  than  you  about 
a  thing  like  that.  I  shan't  live  through 
the  night,  I  know  I  shan't." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  repeated  the 
nurse,  smiling. 

Freddy  sat  up  in  bed  in  a  perfect  pas- 
sion. 

"A  chap  can  tell  when  he's  dying  a 
lot  better  than  a  grinning  idiot  of  a 
nurse.  And  I  tell  you  I  am— and  if  you 
don't  shut  up  I'U  shy  this  pillow  at 
your  head!" 

The  nurse  retired,  and  after  a  little 
more  of  Miss  Phcebe's  soothing  society 
the  boy  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  was  much  better, 
and  when  the  doctor  came  Freddy 
stood  up  like  a  man  and  said  frankly: 

"I  say,  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  near- 
ly died  in  the  night.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir." 

"What  ever  was  the  matter?" 

"The  cake.  I  ate  a  lot  after  what 
you  said.  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  such  a 
cad." 

"All  right,  old  man,"  said  the  doctor, 
patting  the  curly  head.  "I  am  sorry 
you  felt  so  bad." 

Freddy  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  fun- 
ny look. 

"It's  rather  brickish  of  you  to  be  sor- 
ry after  you'd  told  me  not.  But,  I  say, 
I'm  jolly  glad  I  didn't  die,  for  you  see 
now  I  might  get  into  the  second  eleven 
next  year." 

"I  hope  you  will.  But  what  made 
you  think  you  were  going  to  die?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"Why,  feeling  so   awful   bad.    I  got 
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worse  and  worse;  but  at  last,  when  I 
couldn't  bear  it  any  longer,  I  went  to 
sleep. 

"That  was  a  better  plan  than  any 
prescription  I  could  have  given  you." 

"Besides  it  reminded  me  of  one  of 
our  fellows  dying  at  school  last  term," 
Freddy  continued. 

"That  was  very  sad." 

"It  was.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
he  died  just  at  the  end  of  the  term,  so  he 
had  all  the  work  and  missed  the  holi- 
days. If  he'd  got  to  die,  it  seemed  a 
pity  he  didn't  at  the  €ud  of  the  term 
before  instead,  'cause  then  he  would 
have  escaped  the  exam.,  you  see.  But 
I  am  awfully  sorry,  sir,  about  the 
cake.  I  won't  ever  eat  any  more,  hon- 
or bright." 

"You  need  not  say  that.  You  can 
have  some  soon." 

"Oh,  thanks  awfully!  Might  I  have 
a  bit  to-night?"  And  Freddy  bright- 
ened up  visibly. 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"No.  Wait  a  few  days.  I  can  trust 
you  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  can't  I,  now?" 

"Rather!"  assented  Freddy.  And  he 
made  a  hearty  meal  of  dry  toast  like  a 
man. 

And  often  in  the  evenings  when  Miss 
Phoebe  and  Freddy  were  alone  togeth- 
er, and  the  sunset  brought  that  feeling 
of  homesickness  which  comes  with  the 
dying  light,  not  only  to  those  who  are 
imprisoned  in  a  far-away  sick-room, 
but  to  most  of  us  who  in  this  world  are 
far  from  Home,  the  boy  grew  very  gen- 
tle, and  in  the  darkening  room  would 
tell  his  troubles  to  Miss  Phoebe,  and 
sit  quite  still  to  feel  the  touch  of  her 
caressing  hand.  And  she,  with  a  thrill 
of  happiness,  gave  her  best  gift  of 
sympathy  to  the  small  schoolboy,  and 
saw  that  the  funny  little  troubles  were 
really  big  serious  ones,  and  that  the 
suffering  in  a  tiny  world  is  just  as  sad 
as  that  in  a  big  one,  only  fewer  people 
take  the  trouble  to  sympathize  with  it. 
And  she   never    dragged   in  words  of 


conventional  comfort,  nor  told  Freddy 
that  if  he  were  good  he  would  be  hap- 
py; and,  what  was  better  still,  she 
never  seemed  to  remember  these  twi- 
light confidences  the  next  morning,  nor 
mentioned  them  at  all  again  in  the  day- 
light. 

But  all  things  come  to  an  end  at  last 
— even  scarlet  fever;  and  the  day 
dawned  when  the  two  prisoners'  time 
at  Wentworth  House  was  up,  and  they 
were  declared  safe  to  return  among 
their  fellow  creatures. 

"Of  all  the  beastliest  beastliness  I 
know  of,  nothing  comes  up  to  scarlet 
fever!"  announced  Freddy,  as  he  stood 
waiting  in  the  hall  for  the  carriage  to 
take  him  to  the  station. 

"It  has  not  been  so  very  bad,"  said 
Miss  Phoebe  timidly.  "I  am  sure  we 
have  had  some  quite  happy  days  to- 
gether." 
Freddy  regarded  her  with  scorn. 
"That's  just  like  a  woman!  I  believe 
you  enjoy  fussing  and  nursing,  and 
sickening  rot  of  that  kind!" 

There  had  been  a  day  when  Freddy's 
temperature  was  up  and  his  spirits 
were  down,  on  which  he  had  not  thought 
of  these  things  quite  so  contemptuous- 
ly. But  he  had  forgotten  it,  and,  being 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  it  was  a  good 
thing  he  had.  It  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  also  if  Miss  Lorrimer  had 
only  remembered  it  with  a  smile.  But, 
instead,  her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears, 
and  she  felt  that  she  would  give  any- 
thing just  to  feel  a  child's  arm  once 
more  round  her  neck,  and  to  hear  the 
whisper  that  she  "felt  like  Mother." 
"I  shall  long  to  know  how  you  are 
getting  on,"  she  said  sadly.  "Will  you 
be  sure  to  write  to  me?'* 

"Oh,  yes,"  Freddy  promised  careless- 
ly. But  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
home,  and  seen  his  own  people  again, 
the  image  of  Miss  Phoebe  was  begin- 
ning to  fade;  and  by  the  time  he  had 
grown  quite  strong,  and  gone  back  to 
school,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  her. 
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And  Miss  Lorrimer  lived  her  dull, 
gray  life  again,  and  soon  ceased  even 
to  listen  for  tlie  postman's  knock.  But 
deep  in  her  heart  she  kept  a  small  pict- 
ue  of  a  far-away  room  where  the  sun 
shone  all  day  through  the  window,  and 
the  salt  sea-air  blew  in  fresh  and  cool. 
And  the  figures  in  the  picture  were 
those  of  a  beautiful  boy  and  a  little, 
thin  woman;  and  the  name  of  it  was, 
"My  happiest  holiday,  when  we  both 
had  scarlet  fever." 

After  a  time  the  boy's  figure  grew 
fainter,  and  Miss  Phoebe  tried  in  vain 
to  recall  the  sweet,  laughing  face  and 
the  big  brown  eyes.  She  could  remem- 
ber the  nurse  and  the  doctor  without 
any  trouble,  just  because  she  didn't 
want  to,  but  the  face  she  loved  she  for- 
got—a trick  memory  is  fond  of  playing 
us.  And  the  longing  grew  upon  her  to 
see  Freddy  once  again.  She  would 
have  liked  to  have  written  to  him 
many  a  time,  but  he  had  made  her 
promise  once  that  she  would  not.  "It 
would  seem  so  muffish  for  a  fellow  to 
get  letters  from  an  old  lady  who  wasn't 
his  grandmother,"  he  had  explained  on 
the  day  they  had  discussed  it  at  Went- 
worth  House.  All  during  the  follow- 
ing summer  Miss  Phoebe  read  the 
cricket  news  in  the  papers,  and  felt  as 
if  it  somehow  brought  her  in  touch 
with  schoolboys,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term  she  sent  to  Carlingford  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  school  speech-day,  but 
Freddy's  name  was  not  there.  She 
went  again  to  the  sea-side,  and  her 
heart  beat  at  the  sight  of  every  Eton 
collar,  but  it  was  ail  in  vain.  At  last 
she  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  her 
only  hope  of  seeing  the  boy  again  was 
at  Lord's,  where  Freddy  had  never 
failed  to  appear  on  the  day  of  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  match  since  he  was  In  pet- 
ticoats. She  remembered  his  endless 
stories  of  these  great  cricket  matches, 
and  she  devoted  the  winter  to  making 
her  plans  for  this  immense  excursion. 
The  vicar  of  the  parish  was  a  great 


help— indeed,  without  his  aid  and  es- 
cort poor  Miss  Phoebe  could  never  have 
carried  out  her  purpose;  but  all  went 
well,  and  Miss  Lorrimer  found  herself 
a  member  of  that  motley  crowd  assem- 
bled at  Lord's  one  glorious  summer's 
day.  It  was  all  so  big  and  bright  and 
confusing  that  Miss  Lorrimer' s  heart 
failed  her;  but  the  cheery  vicar  was 
fortunately  at  hand,  and  prevented  her 
from  bursting  into  tears  at  the  appar- 
ent hopelessness  of  finding  her  former 
friend  in  such  a  scene.  Surely  one  of 
that  endless  company  of  boys  must  be 
Freddy,  but  the  white  collars  flashed 
here  and  there,  and  the  day  wore  on, 
and  nothing  happened  except  that  Eton 
scored  170  for  eight  wickets. 

The  next  day  it  looked  exactly  the 
same,  though  Miss  Phoebe  felt  a  little 
sick  with  hope  deferred  and  the  beat- 
ing of  an  unshaded  sun  on  her  aching 
head,  when  suddenly  a  wonderful  thing 
happened.  A  group  of  boys  collected 
close  to  where  Miss  Phoebe  and  the 
vicar  were  standing,  and  in  the  middle 
of  them  was  Freddy,  with  the  same 
sweet  look  on  his  face  which  had  at- 
tracted her  so  much  in  the  old  days, 
two  years  before,  at  Wentworth  House. 
No  woman's  heart  ever  fluttered  more 
in  the  presence  of  her  lover  than  did 
Miss  Phoebe's  at  the  sight  of  that  small 
schoolboy.  The  memory  of  Freddy, 
founded  on  the  fact  of  his  being  very 
affectionate  and  gentle  and  homesick 
during  the  main  part  of  his  illness,  had 
gradually  developed  in  her  mind  until 
it  depicted  an  angel  child  who  sang  in 
an  angel  voice  of  Heaven,  and  who  had 
brought  into  her  hungry  soul  the  angel 
gift  of  a  perfectly  unselfish  love.  And 
as  she  looked  once  more  on  his  dear 
face  the  scene  around  was  blurred  with 
her  happy  tears,  and  she  saw  again 
that  sunny  room  where  Freddy  in  his 
night-shirt  looked  like  a  picture  of  the 
infant  Samuel,  and  behaved  more  like 
him  than  ever  before  or  since. 

"Oh,  Freddy,  Freddy!"  she  cried,  for- 
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getting  to  be  timid  in  her  sudden  rapt- 
ure, "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again, 
dear!" 

The  other  boys  smiled  at  the  queerly 
dressed  little  woman  who  laid  her 
trembling  hand  on  Carew's  shoulder, 
and  Freddy  turned  round,  astonished, 
and  looked  at  her  blankly  with  no  an- 
swering recognition  in  his  eyes. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?"  she  said, 
with  a  quick  tone  of  pain  in  her  voice. 
"Oh,  Freddy,  Freddy!  It's  your  own 
Miss  Phoebe  come  back  again." 

Some  of  the  boys  laughed  outright, 
and  Freddy  grew  very  red,  for  he  knew 
now  who  she  was,  and  he  was  ashamed 
of  her.  He  was  too  young  then  to 
know  that  it  was  of  himself  he  should 
have  been  ashamed. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  he  asked,  rais- 
ing his  hat.  For  Freddy  was  a  gentle- 
man, though  a  very  young  one.  And 
then,  as  Miss  Lorrimer  stood  silent, 
dumb  with  pain,  he  added,  "Don't  you 
think  Eton's  sure  to  win?  This  is  my 
first  term  there,  and  so  I'm  awfully 
keen." 

"Do  you  remember  having  scarlet 
fever?"  asked  Miss  Phoebe  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

Freddy  smiled  politely. 

"Rather!  Wasn't  it  a  beastly  nui- 
sance? I  say,"  looking  uneasily  round 
towards  his  schoolfellows,  who  were 
moving  off,  "I  am  afraid  I  can't  stay. 
Good-bye." 

And  he  was  gone  before  Miss  Phoebe 
could  realize  that  which  she  had  found 
and  lost. 
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The  meeting  was  so  different  from 
anything  that  she  had  imagined,  that 
poor  little  Miss  Lorrimer  felt  as  if  all 
the  sunshine  had  gone  out  of  her  life 
and  all  the  stiffening  out  of  her  knees. 
And  Freddy,  too,  was  seriously  discon- 
certed. It  had  been  a  most  unfortu- 
nate day  altogether  for  him.  During 
the  whole  term  he  had  striven  to  hide 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  schoolfel- 
lows that  he  possessed,  or  ever  had  pos- 
sessed, a  mother— so  humiliating  a  fact 
is  the  existence  of  feminine  relations  to 
an  average  small  boy— and  Mrs.  Carew 
had  actually  appeared  during  lunch- 
time  and  forbidden  him  to  eat  any 
more  lobster,  in  the  hearing  of  several 
of  the  other  boys.  Then  came  the  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Phoebe  and  her  singu- 
lar and  affectionate  mode  of  address; 
and  lastly,  the  downfall  of  Eton's 
hopes  of  winning  the  match  and  Har- 
row's sickening  enthusiasm.  It  really 
was  enough  to  upset  the  most  angelic 
temper,  Freddy  thought.  For  he  had 
looked  forward  to  this  day  almost  as 
much  as  Miss  Phoebe  had. 

So  they  both  learned  how  rarely  the 
reality  equals  the  anticipation.  And 
Freddy  decided  that  perfect  happiness 
is  only  to  be  found  inside  the  Eton 
cricket  eleven.  Miss  Phoebe  also  de- 
cided that  perfect  happiness  is  only  to 
be  found  in  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
Wherein  they  each  grasped  a  little  bit 
of  the  truth,  and  Miss  Phoebe's  was  the 
larger  piece  of  the  two. 

Editli  Henrietta  Fowler. 
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When  the  struggle  between  the 
Classicists  and  Romanticists  was  over 
and  Art  languished,   while  the  pessi- 

♦Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Jean  Ray- 
mond  Bidwell. 
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mistic  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  evil  called  realism  on  the  other, 
seemed  to  triumph  definitely,  Rizzi, 
Cavallotti  and  Fogazzaro  came  to  the 
front    to    protest    against    the    new 
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aesthetic  theories  and  to  recover  for 
Art  its  moral,  civil  and  patriotic  mis- 
sion. 

In  1874,  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  recently 
graduated  from  the  Law  school  of 
Turin  and  already  known  through  some 
poems  inspired  by  overwhelming  sad- 
ness, published  "Miranda,"  a  poem  re- 
plete with  grace,  of  which  the  simple 
plot  is  the  history  of  the  love  affairs 
of  a  maiden  of  noble  family,  and  a  doc- 
tor's nephew.  The  latter,  with  the  hot 
blood  of  twenty  yeare  burning  in  his 
veins,  forgot  his  country  love  in  the 
wild  excitement  of  city  life,  and  when, 
satiated  with  dissipation,  he  returned 
to  poor  Miranda,  the  joy  of  once  more 
seeing  her  lover  caused  the  girl's  death. 

In  1876,  his  literary  reputation  being 
already  well  established  by  "Miranda," 
Fogazzaro  published  "Valsolda,"  a 
collection  of  twenty-three  poems  in- 
spired by  life  and  nature  and  impreg- 
nated with  a  certain  mystical  abandon. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  novel  writ- 
ing as  the  field  most  worthy  of  the  lit- 
erary struggle  which  prose  has  im- 
posed in  these  times. 

"It  is  hard,"  the  poet  had  already 
said  at  a  conference  of  the  Olympic 
Academy  of  Vicenza  in  1872,  "to  be 
obliged  to  toil  for  one's  daily  bread  in 
a  foreign  land  when  his  own  land  suits 
him  so  well." 

"Malombra"  was  Fogazzaro's  first 
novel,  and,  although  it  was  greatly  crit- 
icised, it  firmly  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  even  beyond  the  Ital- 
ian frontiers.  "Malombra"  is  envel- 
oped in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and 
fatalism.  The  very  walls  of  the  palace 
where  the  action  is  unfolded  enclose 
mysteries,  the  furniture  seems  to 
guard  secrets  which,  however,  appear 
unexpectedly.  The  men  and  women 
are  creatures  of  fancy  and  move  in  a 
fatal  circle.  Finally,  several  pistol 
shots  are  fired  at  a  man  by  a  woman 
who  escapes  in  a  boat  and  is  lost  to 
the  sight  of  the  terrified  people  who 


wish  to  follow  her  but  cannot.  As  a 
type  of  novel,  "Malombra"  has  been 
considered  an  original  and  foreign 
fusion  of  the  manner  and  style  of  oth- 
er writers,  like  Dickens,  Zola  and 
Heine. 

"Malombra"  was  not  the  master- 
piece. Where  Fogazzaro  revealed  all 
his  genius  and  applied  in  full  his  the- 
ories, was  in  "Daniel  Cortis,"  a  protest 
against  the  invading  materialism  which 
crushes  the  will  and  makes  a  human 
being  fatally  dependent  upon  exte- 
rior influences.  "Daniel  Cortis"  is  the 
eternal  drama  of  an  illegitimate  love 
between  two  beings  possessed  of  no- 
ble souls,  who  struggle  against  their 
great  passion  and  finally  conquer  it. 
Elena,  married  when  very  young  to  the^ 
Baron  of  Santa  Julia,  a  wicked,  brutal 
and  repellant  man  who  must  neces- 
sarily be  detested  by  his  wife,  loves 
her  cousin,  Daniel  Cortis.  She  remains 
pure,  in  spite  of  the  ardent  love  which 
devours  her.  She  follows  her  unworthy 
husband  and  renounces  happiness  with 
her  lover. 

"Daniel  Cortis"  is  a  work  of  high 
moral  elevation,  in  which  Fogazzaro 
has  given,  moreover,  great  prominence 
to  the  political  ideas  of  his  hero,  which 
coincide  in  almost  all  points  with  those 
of  the  Christian  Democracy. 

"Fedele,"  published  in  1885,  is  a  col- 
lection of  tales  in  which  may  be  found 
all  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  au- 
thor. The  most  distinct  types  pass  be- 
fore the  reader,  from  the  pallid  Fedele 
to  the  horrible  Dr.  Nirem,  from  the 
tragic  blind  Zuane  to  the  comic  Maes- 
tro Chieco,  from  the  romantic  Blanca 
to  the  humorous  Don  Roque— each  so 
different  from  the  other  that  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  they  were  creatures  of 
the  same  mind.  Interspersed  with 
these  narratives  are  the  most  extrava- 
gant intermezzos,  which  Fogazzaro  at 
first  called  "Versions  of  Music,"  in  which 
he  has  tried  to  fix  with  the  rhythmic 
word  the  fugitive  fantasies  called  in- 
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to  being  by  the  musical  notes.  These 
intermezzos  have  aroused  great  dis- 
cussion, Panzacchi  maintaining  that  it 
is  impossible  for  poesy  to  express  all 
that  music  says,  and  Felipe  Filippi,  one 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  competent 
musical  critics,  affirming  that  each  one 
of  the  intermezzos  reflects  admirably 
the  character,  style  and  temperament 
of  the  artist  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  "Mystery  of  the  Poet,"  published 
later,  is  a  novel  of  pure  sentiment, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  confession,  of 
posthumous  memoirs.  It  is  the  simple 
story  of  a  love  which  has  absorbed  the 
whole  life  of  the  hero,  a  poet  in  love 
with  Violeta  Ives,  a  poor  girl  who  is 
maintained  unwillingly  by  an  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  who  marries  a  German 
professor  in  order  to  free  them  from 
the  burden  of  her  support,  while  her 
heart  is  inclined  towards  the  Italian 
poet,  whom  she  loved  for  his  verses 
long  before  she  knew  him.  The  poet 
sees  her  and  follows  her  to  Germany 
and  pursues  her  until  she  yields  to  his 
love. 

This  novel  is  impregnated  with  exot- 
icism. The  action  takes  place  in  a  for- 
eign land  and  among  foreign  people, 
and  will  scarcely  be  read  in  Italy  with 
pleasure. 

"Eva,"  the  romantic  story  of  a  name- 
less girl,  appeared  soon  after,  and  a 
little  later  Fogazzaro  published  "El 
Picolo  Mondo  Antico,"  a  noble,  brill- 
iant and  impassioned  novel. 

"Faith  in  the  divine,"  says  the  clever 
positivist  philosopher  Gaetano  Negri, 
"in  the  supernatural,  or  more  clearly, 
in  a  personal  divinity  which  governs 
the  world  with  freedom,  is  the  only  bea- 
con of  salvation  that  man  can  have  in 
the  tempestuous  sea  of  life." 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  thesis 
Fogazzaro  creates  a  man  who  believes 
in  God,  and  a  rationalistic  woman: 
Franco  and  Luisa,  husband  and  wife. 
Franco  feels  the  superiority  of  Luisa 
and  is  humiliated  by  it;  while  Luisa, 


who  understands  the  situation,  is  made 
uneasy  by  her  very  superiority.  A  ter- 
rible scene,  the  death  of  their  only 
child,  who  is  drowned  in  a  lake,  chan- 
ges everything.  Sorrow  transforms 
Franco.  He  shows  himself  to  be  a  no- 
ble, strong,  generous  man,  whose  soul 
is  filled  with  infinite  hope;  while  Luisa, 
the  strong  Luisa,  is  utterly  over- 
whelmed by  the  inexplicable  injustice 
of  reason,  and  life  seems  to  her  the 
most  irrational  of  tragedies.  She 
knows  not  what  to  do  nor  where  to 
find  new  encouragement  for  the  extin- 
guished forces  of  her  soul.  Luisa  falls 
into  the  most  inert  despair,  in  which 
thoughts  of  suicide  arise.  She  is  saved 
from  this  in  an  admirable  scene  where 
Franco,  strengthened  and  ennobled  by 
faith,  succeeds  in  arousing  the  dying 
spark  of  love  in  the  soul  of  the  despair- 
ing mother. 

Panzacchi  has  thus  defined  the 
Vicentine  poet  as,  "The  most  positive 
of  Metaphysicians,  the  most  realistic 
of  the  Romanticists  and  the  most  hu- 
man of  the  Mystics." 

But  the  greatest  glory,  that  which 
shines  in  all  the  work  of  Fogazzaro, 
is  the  moral  character  which  elevates 
Art  to  its  true  and  sublime  mission. 
The  following  passage  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  true  nature: 

"I  am  vain,"  he  wrote  to  Carlos 
Donati,  "like  any  other  author;  if  they 
say  to  me,  'Your  book  is  beautiful,* 
I  enjoy  the  opinion  of  others,  but  not 
without  fear,  or  a  certain  distrust  and 
a  suspicion  of  credulous  vanity  on  my 
part;  but  if  they  say,  'Your  book  is 
honest,'  I  breathe  in  these  words  with 
joy  like  a  refreshing  breeze." 

The  most  salient  characteristics  of 
his  genius  are  his  profound  faith,  his 
fervid,  religious  feeling  for  nature  and 
his  human  sympathy  and  respect  for 
women.  Neither  is  his  faith  blindly 
idolatrous  nor  theologically  intolerant. 
Fogazzaro  professes  that  truly  liberal 
and  human  Catholicism  taught  by  the 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  the  heret- 
ical Rousseau  has  understood  and  in- 
terpreted better  than  the  Orthodox  De 
Maistre. 

No  one  understands  nature  better 
than  Fogazzaro.  For  him  she  has 
tears,  smiles  and  sweet  solace.  For 
him  there  is  a  close  intimacy  between 
the  heart  of  man  and  the  nature  which 
surrounds  him,  in  which  nlMl  sine  voce 
est. 

Some  critics  have  tried  to  find  points 
of  resemblance  between  Fogazzaro  and 
Manzoni  and  the  German  novelists. 
Fogazzaro  is  an  absolutely  original 
genius,  who  instinctively  repels  all 
imitation.  He  has,  in  common  with 
Manzoni,  deep  religious  inspiration, 
just  as  in  his  works  we  find  fleeting, 
faint  reminiscences  of  Richter,  Auer- 
bach,  Hoffmann  and  Heine,  and  noth- 
ing, or  almost  nothing,  of  Balzac, 
Thackeray  or  Flaubert. 

Fogazzaro,  in  speaking  with  Hugo 
Oj'etti,  has  declared  that  he  has  been 
attracted  by  that  Socialism  which  is 
the  purest  emanation  of  the  Gospel. 
He  is  not  afraid  that  the  triumph  of 
so  many  theories  will  produce  the  ruin 
of  Art,  and  he  smiles  at  that  sad 
prophecy  which  Fernando  Fontana 
hurls  forth  with  the  heedless  joyous- 
ness  of  a  bird. 

La  Espana  Moderna. 


L'Arte  Morr^,  la  splendida 
Arte  che  ammiro,  Alberto. 

Cadrit,  come  ingannevole 
Miraggio  del  deserto. 

Art  will  die,  the  splendid 
Art  which  I  admire,  Alberto. 

It  will  fade  away  like  the 
Deceptive  mirage  of  the  desert. 

Fogazzaro  believes  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  Art.  He  believes  that  while  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  beat  upon  the 
sandy  shore,  while  there  is  joy  over 
birth  and  sorrow  over  death,  and  while 
life  is  made  up  of  smiles  and  tears, 
poetry  will  not  perish.  This  profound 
faith  gives  him  strength  to  carry  on 
his  noble  work. 

The  wave  of  fashion  turns  towards 
the  north  and  regales  Itself  with  the 
demented  or  alcoholic  fatality  of  Ibsen, 
or  the  savage  and  suicidal  renunciation 
of  Tolstoi,  with  the  useless  theories  of 
the  Symbolists  and  Decadents,  with 
the  hysteric  ingenuity  of  the  Prera- 
phaelites  and  the  ascetic  and  anaemic 
pleasures  of  the  illumined  Wagnerians. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  Fogazzaro 
sounds  a  clear,  high  note — "Soldiers, 
forward,  march!" 

Fernando  Araujo. 


GARDEN-FIRES. 

What  though  the  snow  gleams  on  the  hill! 
The  sweet  west  wind  blows  fresh  and  clear; 
The  world  feels  new. 
Tree- tops  are  full  of  heavenly  blue; 
The  hollyhock  and  daffodil 
Are  shooting  leaf  and  spear; 
The  rosebush  starts  from  sleep. 


And,  redding  plots  and  walks, 

The  gardener  rakes  into  a  fiery  heap 
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The  dead  year's  withered  leaves  and  shrivelled  stalks. 
Blow,  wind  of  heaven,  and  make  me  whole! 
O  blue  of  heaven,  fill  full  my  soul! 
And,  while  the  new-born  flower  springs, 
I,  too,  will  burn  all  dead  and  worthless  things. 

Good  words.  ^'   ^'    "^O^^- 
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Here  begins  the  story  which  tells  of 
how  the  Lyre-Bird  came  by  what  is 
at  once  his  glory  and  dear  delight. 

For  it  must  not  be  imagined  he  was 
ever  as  he  is  to-day— the  envy  of  every 
beauty-loving  bird  of  the  Bush. 

The  tale  has  been  handed  down  for 
generations  now,  and  it  is  written  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  Beleck  Beleck  (na- 
tive for  Lyre-Bird)  family,  and  is  pre- 
served proudly  with  them  all.  It  has 
to  do,  moreover,  with  that  hereditary 
ill-humor,  spoken  of  before,  which  ex- 
ists between  the  Beleck  Beleck  and 
the  Blue  Wren. 

Once  upon  a  time— in  the  days  re- 
ferred to  by  the  birds  of  the  Bush  as 
the  Golden  Age— the  Lyre-Bird  was 
just  a  plain,  little,  hard-working  bird, 
with  a  stumpy  tail,  and  many  vague 
notions  of  beauty  and  a  few  ideals 
stored  away  in  his  small,  round  head. 

He  had  been  found  by  a  Blue  Wren 
in  a  half-unconscious  condition  under 
a  little  heap  of  leaves.  He  was  quite 
unable  to  give  any  clear  account  of 
himself,  but  believed  he  had  come 
down  in  a  rain-shower  from  the  clouds. 

The  Wren,  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
took  him  home. 

And  in  spite  of  his  dreams  and  striv- 
ings, that  was  the  only  home  the  Lyre- 
Bird  could  ever  remember. 

It  was  an  ugly  place.  A  great  tall 
gum-tree,  with  but  few  leaves  upon  it, 
and  white,  long  arms  stretching  sky- 
wards.   Down  the  trunk  the  bark  hung 


in  long    strips,  and   gave   the   tree    a 
shabby  look. 

Still,  the  Wren  always  referred  to 
his  home  as  "my  flat,"  and  looked 
proud. 

The  Lyre-Bird  longed  for  a  home  in 
a  box-tree.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there,  and  nowhere  else,  could 
he  be  either  good  or  happy.  Still,  he 
used  to  try. 

Life  had  come  to  him  in  a  very  criss- 
cross fashion,  and  sometimes,  thinking 
over  things,  his  tears  would  drip,  drip, 
down  to  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the 
patchy  grass  below. 

For  every  day  the  Wren  grew  more 
perverse  and  cantankerous,  and  piled 
a  few  more  of  his  own  duties  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Lyre-Bird. 

"After  all,  you're  only  a  poor,  name- 
less foundling,"  he  used  to  say;  "be 
thankful  to  do  something  to  earn  the 
home  into  which  fate  has  thrust  you.'* 

And  the  Lyre-Bird  used  to  try  to  be 
thankful. 

He  served  as  a  good  joke  to  the  other 
tree-dwellers.  The  Cockatoo  thought 
it  a  fine  joke  to  inquire  each  morning 
as  to  the  health  of  his  tail. 

And  the  Bell-Bird  delighted  in 
screwing  up  his  eyes  when  he  went 
round  to  call  on  the  Wren,  and  asking, 
"Is  that  a  little  pile  of  dust  that  I  see 
before  me?  Why,  no.  I  do  declare,  it 
is  that  small  inmate  of  your  flat,  O 
Wren.  How  very  disconcerting,  to  be 
sure!" 
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But  the  coming  of  the  Lyre-Bird's 
glory  was  after  this  wise. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  the  Bell-Bird 
to  give  a  dance. 

It  went  yery  hard  with  his  pride  that 
the  Kangaroo  had  been  the  originator 
of  the  races,  and  he  confided  to  the 
Platypus  that  if  only  the  Kangaroo 
had  been  a  bird,  and  therefore  his 
equal,  he  would  have  avenged  himself 
in  a  duel. 

As  it  was  he  could  only  equalize  mat- 
ters by  indirect  means. 

He  proposed  to  give  a  dance  and  put 
envy  thereby  into  the  complacent  mind 
of  the  Kangaroo. 

He  issued  invitations  to  all  of  the 
Bush  inhabitants  who  could  come  by 
wing,  and  put  a  footnote  to  state  that 
no  admittance  would  be  granted  to 
mere  pedestrians. 

The  scene  of  the  festivity  was  upon 
a  small  and  very  beautiful  plain, 
through  which  meandered  a  blue,  blue 
stream,  shaded  here  and  there  by 
clumps  of  wattles. 

One  of  the  wattle  groves  was  made 
into  a  refreshment  saloon,  and  a  family 
of  Magpies  were  busy  there  for  a  whole 
day  before  the  dance. 

Another  grove,  full  of  shady  places 
and  unexpected  nooks,  was  looked  up- 
on with  high  favor  by  a  Laughing 
Jackass. 

"We  can't  dance  all  the  time,"  he 
said,  "and  talk  is  a  very  beautiful  in- 
stitution." 

The  Lyre-Bird  was  the  only  bird  of 
the  Bush  not  invited,  and  his  feelings 
were  deeply  wounded.  He  sat  alone 
in  the  gum-tree  flat,  and  moped  and 
looked  miserable.  He  felt  he  would 
never,  never  be  the  equal  of  all  the 
other  gay  songsters,  and  he  wished 
wildly  he  had  been  left  alone  in  his 
leafy  grave. 

Look  where  he  would,  there  seemed 
no  particular  path  for  him  in  life;  no 
one  wanted  him.  He  was  ugly  and  in- 
significant.       Even    the    Lizard    had 


turned  up  his  nose  at  him  that  very 
morning. 

A  little  grudge  of  self-pity  shook  him, 
then  he  threw  back  his  head  and  tried 
to  look  unconcerned;  for  the  Wren  had 
just  returned  and  was  prinking  away 
and  arranging  his  feathers  energeti- 
cally. 

"If  you  were  anything  like,"  he  said 
surlily,  "you  would  come  and  help  me 
to  get  some  of  this  dust  out.  I  went 
over  to  the  Yaroo  Mountains  this 
morning,  and  a  great  wind  was  there. 
Go  gently." 

While  the  Lyre-Bird  was  assisting  in 
these  operations,  and  struggling  to  be 
cheerful,  a  Paraquet  arrived  in  a 
great  worry. 

"A  great  misfortune  has  befallen  us," 
he  said,  and  he  scratched  his  head  and 
blustered  a  good  deal.  "That  base- 
minded  Kangaroo  has  captured  the 
Bell-Bird— and  whatever  shall  we  do? 
How  can  there  be  dancing  and  no  pip- 
ing? I  myself  would  be  glad  to  sing, 
but  I  have  no  idea  of  time.    How ?" 

The  Wren  looked  alarmed. 

"Alas!  O  Paraquet,"  he  said,  "how 
gladly  would  I  come  to  the  rescue!  An 
unfortunate  accident  prevents  me. 
This  morning  on  the  height  of  Yaroo 
Mountains  I  was  caught  in  a  heavy 
hailstorm  and  got  my  feet  wet.  My 
throat  is  now  so  sore  I  can  hardly 
speak." 

All  at  once  he  caught  sight  of  the 
Lyre-Bird.  "I  have,  my  dear  sir,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  Paraquet,  "a 
young  person  under  my  roof  whom  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  offer  you— a  poor 
creature  of  no  attractions,  and  but 
little  worth.  Still,  he  can  pipe  a  trifle, 
and  knows  common  time.  He  shall 
follow  you  at  once." 

The  Lyre-Bird  was  very  shy,  being 
at  the  self-conscious  age.  When  he 
saw  the  noble  company  to  whom  he 
had  to  sing,  a  thrill  of  apprehension  ran 
down  his  back. 

It   is   mournfully   true,  too,  that   he 
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needed  a  great  deal  of  persuading  and 
threatening  before  he  would  sing. 

But  at  last  he  was  sieated  in  a  corner 
alone,  behind  a  great  bank  of  flannel 
flowers  and  lady's  fingers. 

The  Brush  Turkey,  who  was  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  told  him  that  the  first 
dance  would  be  a  waltz.  He  hung  his 
head,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
mere  opening  of  his  beak  would  choke 
him. 

Gradually  he  gained  enough  nerve  to 
look  around  him.  Over  on  a  green 
velvet  carpet  he  could  see  a  Bower- 
Bird  fiirting  with  a  gallant  Paraquet, 
a  Blue  Mountain  Parrot  and  a  nervous- 
looking  Whip-Bird.  She  was  twirling 
a  program— made  from  a  sarsaparilla 
leaf— about  coquettishly,  and  telling 
them  all  she  did  not  mean  to  dance. 
Further  behind  was  a  Kukuburra  and 
a  Magpie  all  ready  to  begin,  and  look- 
ing very  eager.  A  kindlier  feeling 
arose  in  the  Lyre-Bird's  heart— all  that 
winged  host  awaiting  his  piping  before 
they  could  be  merry. 

He  began  to  sing,  and  at  first  his 
voice  sounded  nervous  and  tremulous, 
but  gradually  it  grew  clearer  and  tru- 
er and  sweeter,  and,  singing,  he  utter- 
ly forgot  he  was  only  the  poor  Lyre- 
Bird  with  the  stumpy  tail  and  the  ach- 
ing, passionate  heart.  Sweet  thoughts 
came  to  him,  and  by  reason  of  them 
sometimes  a  quaver,  very  beautiful, 
would  get  into  his  song.  Then  again 
he  would  sing  steadily  on. 

When  he  had  finished  he  dropped 
down  low  behind  the  flowers.  No  one 
bird  of  all  the  birds  who  had  danced  to 
his  singing  had  remembered  him. 
They  were  all  marching  round  and 
round  the  enclosure  now  in  couples, 
giggling  and  fanning  themselves  vigor- 
ously. 

All  at  once  the  Lyre-Bird  saw  look- 
ing up  at  him,  from  the  heart  of  a 
white  flannel  flower,  the  daintiest  and 
tiniest  Elf  he  had  ever  dreamed  of. 
Her  eyes  were  very  sad.    "Thank  you, 


Lyre-Bird,"  she  said.  "All  that  was 
very  beautiful  you  told  us." 

"No  one  else  noticed,"  said  the  Lyre- 
Bird,  gloomily. 

"But  they  could  not  have  danced 
without  you,"  said  the  Elf. 

"Some  one  else  would  have  sung," 
said  the  Lyre-Bird.  "So  long  as  the 
song  is  sung,  what  matter  who  sings 
it?" 

"To  me,"  whispered  the  Elf,  "and  to 
you,  that  one  song  was  the  greatest 
matter  in  the  universe.  And  no  one 
else  could  have  sung  it,  because  no 
other  heart  knew  it  but  yours.  Listen 
to  me,  Lyre-Bird.  Once,  many  centu- 
ries ago,  I  was  shut  up  in  a  soft  bed, 
and  a  heavy  sleep  like  death  lay  on  my 
heart,  yet  never  was  it  so  heavy  but 
that  I  knew  I  was  asleep,  and  knew 
one  song  in  the  universe  could  waken 
me.  To  you  it  may  seem  you  just  did 
your  duty  in  the  moment  it  was  due. 
But,  O  Lyre-Bird,  how  would  it  have 
been  for  me  if  you  had  shirked  it?" 

She  balanced  herself  on  a  flower-pet- 
al, the  gayest,  sweetest  Elf  astir. 

"There  is  so  much  waiting  for  me  to 
do,"  she  said.  "I  shall  be  busy  always. 
It  will  help  a  great  many  lives  that  I 
am  awake,  lighten  a  great  many  bur- 
dens, brighten  a  great  many  hearts. 
All  this  because  of  your  song,  O  Lyre- 
Bird.    Now,  look  behind  you." 

The  little  songster  turned  his  head. 
The  plain,  stumpy  tail  was  his  no  long- 
er. Rising  up,  and  spreading  out,  was 
the  loveliest  tail  in  all  the  Australian 
Bush,  and  it  was  his  own.  In  form  it 
was  just  like  a  beautiful  musical  in- 
strument called  by  men  the  Lyre,  and 
the  feathers  were  truly  magnificent. 
No  other  bird  in  all  the  Bush  was  so 
beautiful  as  he. 

He  never  went  back  to  the  gum-tree 
life;  very,  very  rarely  did  he  visit  a 
tree  at  all.  He  built  himself  a  mansion 
upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  to  this  day 
it  belongs  to  the  Beleck  Beleck  family. 

And  a  new  power  came  then  to  his 
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voice.  He  found  he  could  wail  like  a  song  and  because  you  sang,  not  for 
Cat-Bird,  laugh  like  a  Kukuburra,  and  your  own  glory,  but  for  the  good  of 
howl  like  a  native  Dog.  In  fact,  he  others  and  for  the  song's  sake!  Fare- 
could  imitate  any  Bush  voice  he  heard,  well." 

and  yet  sing  his  own  sweet  wild  song.         And  in  all  the  Bush  there  is  to  this 

"Yea,  power  shall  be  given  to  power,"  day  no  more  beautiful  nor  beloved  bird 

whispered  the  laughing  Elf,  "and  re-  than  the  Beleck  Beleck,  who  is  also 

wards  to  those  who  do  their  duty;  and  called  the  Lyre-Bird, 
all  this  is  given  because  of  your  sweet  Lilian  Turner, 

The  Leisure  Hour. 


THE   TRAVELLERS. 

A  strange  procession  passes  still 
Across  the  valley,   up  the  hill, 
Setting  a  fringe  upon  the  day, 
Where  the  path  lies  a  little  way 
Along  the  bare  and  windy  heights:— 

A  fringe  that  wavers  all  day  long, 
Uncertain  as  the  Northern   Lights 

When  days  are  short  and  frosts  are  strong. 

Here  at  my  window,  as  I  sit 
Watching  the  changing  figures  flit, 
I  hear  the  fly  upon  the  pane. 
The   sweet  bird  singing   after   rain; 
But  never  any  sound  at  all 

From  those  mysterious  travellers; 
No  voices,  harsh  or  musical, 

Upon  that  silent  way  of  theirs. 

They  never  turn  or  pause  to  rest. 
But  onward  to  the  shining  West, 
Like  some  swart  serpent,  fold  on  fold. 
The  long  procession  still  is  rolled. 
But  where  they  go,  or  what  they  seek, 

Unguessed  beyond  the  mountain  lies; 
I  see  them  slowly  gain  the  peak, 

And  slowly  vanish  from  my  eyes 

Where  the  blue  heavens  touch  the  hill- 
Shade  after  shadow  moving  still. 
Yet  sometimes  in  my  dreams  I  pass 
With   them  across  the  meadow  grass. 
And  up  the  purple  mountain  side. 
Until  the  long  bare  ridge  I  gain, 
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And  see  before  me,  stretching  wide 
Between  the  hills,  a  quiet  plain, 

All  beautiful  with  shady  trees, 

And  gardens,  where  the  drowsy  bees 

Make  music  in  the  ear  of  sleep. 

I  see  a  broad,  blue  river  sweep 

By  banks  where  the  wild  roses  dream, 

And  swans  and  water-lilies  sway 
With  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  stream 

Above  their  shadows,  white  as  they. 

And,  where  the  trees  most  shady  are, 

A  city,  shining  like  a  star. 

The  river  laves  her  marble  quays. 

All  marble  are   her  palaces; 

The  white  rose  in  her  garden  flowers. 

And  milk-white  are  the  doves  that  fly 
Above  the  gleaming  marble  towers. 

Then  from  my  longing  heart  a  cry 

Breaks  forth,  and  my  dream  is  gone- 
Shattered  and  lost  and  overthrown. 
But  still  my  heart  vnXh.  longing  stirs 
To  join  those  silent  travellers; 
And  still  I  watch  them,  day  by  day. 

That  strange  procession  passing  still 
Silent  upon  its  westward  way 

Across  the  valley,  up  the  hill. 

And  in  my  heart  full  well  I  know 
I,  too,  at  last  shall  rise  and  go 
To  seek  within  the  shining  West, 
That  city  of  eternal  rest 
,    „      .  D.  J.  Robertson. 

Longman's  Magazine. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  SNIPPETS. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  an  enter-  seed  so  unobtrusively  sown  was  des- 
prising  editor  began,  in  a  very  modest  tined  to  be  the  parent  of  a  harvest  of 
way,  to  issue  a  weekly  collection  of  ex-  literary  docks  and  darnels  absolutely 
tracts  "from  all  the  most  interesting  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  man. 
books,  periodicals  and  contributors  in  The  new  venture  found  first  hundreds 
the  world."  It  is  probable  that  very  of  readers,  and  then  thousands;  some 
few,  and  the  inventor  of  this  happy  ten  years  ago,  its  success  became  no- 
thought  least  of  all,  imagined  that  the  torious,  and  a  host  of  rivals  determined 
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to  prove  to  the  original  editor  that  he 
had  no  copyright  in  his  idea.    A  whole 
tribe  of  weelilies  appeared,  each  close- 
ly imitating  the  parent  journal,   each 
asserting  that  its  intention  was  "to  in- 
terest, to  elevate  and  to  amuse."     Of 
these  a  few  have  forced  their  way  to 
the  front,  and  compete  with  their  pred- 
ecessor in  a  settled  success.    Others,  in 
-astonishing    number,  come  forth,    and 
run  their  little  course  upon  the  book- 
stalls, and  disappear.     Every  railway 
station  displays  them,  in  multi-colored 
rank  on  rank— orange  and  sage-green 
and  dull  pink,  golden  yellow  and  lead- 
blue  and  buff— all  thronged  with  adver- 
tisements,  each   for  the  price   of  one 
penny  offering  snacks  and  snippets  of 
instruction,  elevation  and  amusement. 
We  believe  that  the  effect  of  all  this 
saudy,  kaleidoscopic  literature  on  the 
minds  of  the  generation  which  is  just 
passing  from  boyhood  to  manhood  is 
immense,   and,  pace  Canon   Scott-Hol- 
land, emphatically  bad.    Thousands  of 
unformed  minds  receive  no  mental  dis- 
cipline but  what  these  scrappy  journals 
supply  for  a  modest  penny.     You  slip 
your  copper  coin  into  the  slot,  and  by  a 
mechanical  process  you  are  instructed, 
elevated  and  amused.     We  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  are  unable,  after  a  wide 
comparative   study  of  these  journals, 
to  admit  that  the  three  aims  of  which 
they  boast  are  carried  out  to  an  equal 
degree.    The  purpose  is,  first  of  all,  to 
amuse  at  any  cost,  and  to  instruct  in 
a    strictly  secondary  degree.     To    ele- 
vate seems  entirely  neglected:  nothing 
could  be  less  elevating  than  the  whole 
tendency  and  character  of  these  papers. 
We  are  not  sanguine,  we  confess,  that 
any  efforts  of  ours  will  stem,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  tide  of  emptiness  and  folly 
on    which  this  rainbow-colored   litera- 
ture floats  and  flaunts  itself.   Here,  we 
are  afraid,  is  a  supply  which  answers 
more  and  more  to  an  imperative  de- 
,  mand.    The  production  of  all  this  pen- 
ny-in-the-slot  journalism  has  led  to  the 


formation  of  a  large  public  which  not 
only  reads  it  with  avidity,  but  reads 
nothing  else,  and  is  thereby  so  demor- 
alized that  it  loses  the  power  of  exer- 
cising any  intelligent  persistence.    The 
snippet  journals  are  educating  a  vast 
population  into  an  inability  to  fix  the 
attention  on  any  subject  whatever  for 
more  than,  say,  two  minutes  at  a  time. 
Our  readers,  we  know,  belong  to  the 
dwindling  minority  which  does  not  find 
its  intellectual  pastime  in  these  com- 
pendiums  of  scissor-cuttings.     We  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  a  statement,  of- 
fered without  prejudice,  of  what  these 
penny    journals  really  do  present    to 
their  myriad  subscribers,  will  not  be 
unwelcome.    In  the  first  place,  the  idea 
that  anything  immoral  or  "improper" 
is  printed  in  these  popular  papers  is 
a  complete  error.    The  jesting  in  some 
of  the  vulgarer  "comic"  journals  is  oc- 
casionally   rather  gross,   but    nothing 
could    surpass  its    intensity  of    moral 
purpose.       The     Nonconformist     con- 
science leans  back  in  its  padded  chair, 
with    a  lapful  of  scraps,  in  buff    and 
pink  and  green,  and  finds  not  a  word 
or  a  thought  which,  in  its  own  vernacu- 
lar, "could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek 
of  a  young  person."    We  are  tempted 
to  say  that  the  morality  of  the  colored 
journal  is  one  of  its  faults,  so  utterly 
empty  and  conventional  is  it,  so  indica- 
tive of  a  timid  and  insincere  outlook 
upon  life.    In  this  twilight  of  the  lower 
middle  classes,  all  the  cats  are  gray. 
We  are  willing,  however,  to  commend 
this  decency  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
to  admit  that  the  absence  of  any  ap- 
proach to  license  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  carnal  obsession  of  the  French 
or    Italian  newspapers    of  the    same 
class.     When  we  have  said  this,  our 
commendation  of  the  so-called  "comic" 
papers  must  cease.     The  fun  in  their 
illustrations  and  their  text  alike  is  of 
the  poorest,  the  most  monotonous,  the 
most  degrading  kind,  and  from  week 
to  week,  in  journal  upon  journal,  the 
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same  sort  of  pictorial  practical  joke, 
preposterously  violent,  recurs  over  and 
over  again  vrlth  so  amazing  a  want  of 
freshness  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  jaded  merriment  can 
be  offered  to  the  youngest  subscriber 
with  the  faintest  hope  of  awakening 
a  smile. 

When  we  turn  to  the  serious  part  of 
these  journals,  however,  we  find  that 
what  the  convinced  lover  of  snippet 
literature  really  desires  is  decorous 
enough.  No  joint  of  information  is  put 
upon  the  table,  but  there  is  supplied  a 
bewildering  profusion  of  science  tab- 
loids, and  dish  upon  dish  of  literary 
mince.  Here  we  find,  for  instance,  in 
twenty-five  lines,  a  complete  history 
and  geography  of  Christmas  Island. 
An  essay  on  training-ships  for  sailors 
is  finished  in  twenty-four  lines.  The 
biography  of  a  successful  Russian  en- 
gineer is  exhaustively  treated  In  twen- 
ty-six lines.  All  information  is,  in  this 
way,  cut  down  on  the  Procustean  bed 
of  brevity,  and  what  the  nature  of  it 
is,  is  of  no  consequence,  if  it  is  only 
succinct  and  short.  Hence,  in  breath- 
less haste,  we  pass  from  "Remarkable 
Flags"  to  the  "Newest  Fixed  Star," 
and  back  by  the  annals  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  to  the  statistics  of 
heavy  football  teams.  We  are  in- 
formed, in  exactly  the  same  style, 
about  "A  Gold  Mine  on  the  Kaiser's 
Upper  Lip"  and  about  the  new  satellite 
of  Saturn,  while  improvements  in  the 
cinematograph  jostle  the  ancient  dia- 
lects of  Mexico.  The  ingenuity  shown 
in  rummaging  the  visible  and  invisible 
worlds  for  the  siftings  and  scrapings 
of  information  is  really  laudable,  and 
we  need  not  reproach  the  compilers 
with  an  accuracy  to  which  they  make 
no  claim.  Their  object,  frankly  con- 
fessed, is  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  idle-minded  readers  for  the  short- 
est practicable  space  of  time. 

We  have  made  various  experiments 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  which  these 


journals  have  decided  should  be  given 
to  each  of  their  snippets.  In  other 
words,  their  business  being  accurately 
to  gauge  the  duration  of  their  readers' 
capacity  for  concentration,  we  have 
taken  for  granted  that  they  have  now 
discovered  it,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  space  in  which  the 
attention  of  a  reader  can  be  held  is  not 
safely  to  be  extended  beyond  eighty 
seconds.  To  read  the  longest  average 
snippet  aloud,  and  to  dwell  proportion- 
ately on  what  it  purveys,  does  not,  we 
find,  take  any  longer  than  this,  and  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  brev- 
ity are  the  passages  of  fiction,  which 
demand  no  attention  at  all,  and  the 
"competitions,"  which  excite  the  com- 
mercial instincts  of  the  reader,  and  are, 
without  doubt,  the  mainstay  of  all 
these  publications.  When  you  are  of- 
fered "cash  £100  prize  and  two  hun- 
dred handsome  consolation  gifts,"  or  a 
"£2-a-Week-for-Life  Competition,"  or  a 
"£1,000  insurance,"  the  attention  that 
was  so  sluggish  with  regard  to  "Plant 
Hygiene"  or  "Peerages  to  Let,"  be- 
comes amazingly  brightened  up,  and 
will  remain  for  hours  in  alert  consid- 
eration of  the  rubbishy  questions  with 
answers  to  which  the  "coupons"  must 
be  filled.  That  this  latter  form  of  half- 
concealed  gambling  is  the  real  source 
of  the  success  of  the  penny  journals 
is  not  yet  openly  acknowledged.  But 
these  are  the  only  portions  of  this  lit- 
erature on  which  the  reader  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  prolong  his  atten- 
tion beyond  the  time  indicated. 

We  propose  to  take  no  other  feature 
of  snippet  literature  into  consideration 
to-day.  Its  brevity  is,  perhaps,  its 
greatest  curse.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
encouraging  a  vast' population  of  read- 
ers to  grow  up  with  brains  which  be- 
come fatigued,  and  hopelessly  inatten- 
tive, if  a  mental  effort  is  demanded  for 
more  than  eighty  seconds.  It  assumes 
that  information  is  welcome  to  the 
mind,  but  that  the  modern  reader  is 
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incapable  of  pursuing  it  to  its  sources, 
or  holding  it  when  it  is  presented  to 
him.  We  believe  that  the  old  habit  of 
reading  standard  works  in  poetry  or 
history  or  biography  is  almost  extinct 
among  young  readers  to-day.  For  the 
chronicle  of  the  early  growth  and  slow 
intellectual  development  of  a  celebrated 
character,  crude  anecdotes  are  substi- 
tuted, as  in  one  of  the  papers  now  be- 
fore us,  where  we  are  informed,  under 
the  head  of  "literature,"  that  a  well- 
known  and  much-esteemed  author  of 
to-day  "with  the  proceeds  of  some  blue- 
berries, sold  to  the  mother  of  her  fut- 
ure husband,  bought  the  pencil  with 
which  her  first  storj^  was  written." 
This  is  the  fabulous  and  vulgar  trash 
which  takes  the  place  of  history  and 
criticism,  and  this  is  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  editors  of  these  journals  can 
venture  to  tax  the  strained  attention 
of  their  readers  with  the  exhausting 
topic  of  "literature," 

It  is  useless  to  resist  these  abuses  of 
the  printing-press,  but  we  think  thenui- 
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sance  which  they  cause  worth  protest- 
ing against.  Cheaply  illustrated  and 
still  more  cheaply  edited,  with  scissors 
and  paste  instead  of  independent 
thought,  they  are  aiding  in  the  mental 
deterioration  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  young  minds.  They  weaken 
the  power  of  the  brain  in  assimilating 
information,  they  reduce  to  a  minimum 
its  capacity  for  retaining  and  connect- 
ing ideas.  The  only  hope  we  have  is 
that  when  the  whole  generation  has 
been  fed  upon  nothing  but  pap  and 
mince-meat,  there  will  come  a  revolt 
against  the  purveyors  of  this  miserable 
diet  and  that  the  victims  of  violent 
mental  indigestion  will  decide  that 
their  children  shall,  at  least,  not  be 
fed  upon  the  trash  which  was  supplied 
to  them.  But  they  will  not  be  able  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  their 
sufferings  for  more  than  eighty  sec- 
onds at  most,  and  this  is  hardly  a  long 
enough  time  to  determine  upon  a  plan 
of  revolution. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


Stronger  than  life  is  death,  for  all  things  die. 
•  Stronger  than  death  is  life,  for  death  is  nought. 
Life— what  is  life?    A  flash  that  streaks  the  sky. 
Death— what  is  death?    A  name,  a  haunting  thought. 
Stronger  than  life  is  death,  for  death  subdues 
Life's  flaring  torchlight  with  its  argent  rays. 
Stronger  than  death  is  life,  for  life  renews 
Through  death  the  firesprings  of  its  vanished  days. 
Stronger  than  life  is  love,  for  love's  warm  breath 
Kindles  and  keeps  aglow  life's  myriad  flres. 
Stronger  than  death  is  love,  for  love  through  death 
Kindles  a  larger  life  when  life  expires. 
Life— what  is  life?    Love's  foreglow  in  the  skies. 
Death — what  is  death?    Love  dawning  on  our  eyes. 

From  The  Silence  of  Love.  Edmond  EolmeS. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


MR.  LOWELL  IN  SPAIN.* 


Of  the  foreign  dispatches  from  our 
ministers,  our  government  means  to 
print  only  that  which  is  wholly  harm- 
less in  future  diplomacy.  There  is, 
therefore,  but  little  of  Lowell's  in 
print  which  hears  upon  the  questions 
most  interesting  now.  But  once  and 
again  he  says  that,  when  the  Spanish 
government  had  paid  something  which 
it  owed,  the  foreign  minister  would 
beg  that  notice  might  be  taken  of  it, 
as  showing  their  friendly  wish  to  do 
their  duty  when  they  could. 

Here  is  a  little  scrap,  unimportant 
enough  in  itself,  but  fairly  pathetic 
now,  in  its  open  confession  by  a  Span- 
ish minister  of  the  power  for  reserve 
or  deception  which  such  a  minister  has 
— or  thinks  he  has. 

In  inclosing  it  Lowell  says: 

(April  2,  1878.)  "The  interpellation 
of  General  Salamanca  may  either  in- 
dicate that  there  is  some  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
as  to  the  complete  pacification  of 
Cuba,  or  that  he  thought  it  a  good 
topic  about  which  to  a«k  a  question 
that  might  be  embarrassing  to  the  min- 
istry. The  answer  of  Senor  Canovas 
admits,  as  you  will  see,  that  armed  re- 
sistance still  exists,  and  seems  to  imply 
even  more  than  it  admits.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  safe  to  draw  any 
inference  from  this,  as  Senor  Canovas 


♦From  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Copyright,  1899,  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $3.00. 


has,  from  the  first,  shown  great  discre- 
tion and  reserve  with  regard  to  the  re- 
cent events  and  Cuba." 

(Inclosure.)  "Senor  Canovas  .... 
For  the  rest,  the  government,  in  fact, 
knows  concerning  the  preliminaries  of 
capitulation,  and  concerning  other 
points,  more  than  it  has  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  lay  before  the  members  of 
this  body.  But  this  is  not  what  I  said 
before;  I  did  not  say  that  the  govern- 
ment had  not  more  information  on  this 
than  it  had  communicated  to  Congress, 
for  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should  not 
have  had  occasion  to  suggest  what  I 

have     suggested Concerning 

what  preceded  the  capitulation,  con- 
cerning the  capitulation  itself,  con- 
cerning what  the  government  expects 
after  the  capitulation,  concerning  what 
it  believes  will  result  from  the  capitu- 
lation, concerning  the  possible  length 
of  the  war,  concerning  the  reasons  the 
government  has  for  hoping  what  it 
may  hope,  and  fearing  what  it  may 
fear,— the  government  has  its  own 
knowledge,  and  thinks  it  inopportune, 
at  present,  to  enter  into  discussion. 
But  concerning  the  fact  of  the  forces 
which  have  submitted,  concerning 
what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
pacification,  the  government  has  no 
kind  of  secret. 

Senor  Canovas  was  the  minister  who 
was  murdered  last  year. 

With  such  cares,  and  in  such  difficult 
surroundings,  Lowell  spent  the  close 
of  1877,  and  the  years  1879  and  1880. 
He  was  then  summoned,  very  unex- 
pectedly, to  transfer  his  residence  to 
London  as  United  States  minister  to 
England. 
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In  the  meantime,  with  his  astonish- 
ing power  of  work,  he  not  only  at- 
tended curiously  well  to  the  work  of 
the  legation,  but  had  devoted  himself 
sedulously  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  literature.  His  private 
letters  have  the  most  amusing  refer- 
ences to  such  studies.  When  he  was 
presented  to  the  king,  he  made  his 
speech  in  English,  the  king  answered 
him  in  Spanish,  then  came  forward 
and  exchanged  a  few  compliments  in 
French.  But  very  soon  it  appears  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  be  dependent 
on  any  interpreter,  or  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  of  the  foreign  oflBcers 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  "I  am  turned 
schoolboy  again,  and  have  a  master 
over  me  once  more,— a  most  agreeable 
man,  Don  Herminegildo  Giner  de  los 
Rios,  who  comes  to  me  every  morning 
at  nine  o'clock  for  an  hour.  We  talk 
Spanish  together  (he  doesn't  under- 
stand a  word  of  English),  and  I  worlv 
hard  at  translation  and  the  like."  And 
again:  "This  morning  I  wrote  a  note  to 
one  of  the  papers  here,  in  which  my 
teacher  found  only  a  single  word  to 
change.  Wasn't  that  pretty  well  for 
a  boy  of  my  standing?" 

This  he  writes  to  his  daughter  and  to 
Miss  Norton:  "I  like  the  Spaniards  and 
find  much  that  is  only  too  congenial  in 
their  genius  for  to-morrow.  I  am  work- 
ing now  at  Spanish  as  I  used  to  work 
at  Old  French— that  is,  all  the  time, 
and  with  all  my  might.  I  mean  to 
know  it  better  than  they  do  them- 
selves, which  is  not  saying  much.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  course  of  my  day:  Get  up 
at  eight;  from  nine,  sometimes  till 
eleven,  my  Spanish  professor;  at  elev- 
en breakfast;  at  twelve  to  the  legation; 
at  three  home  again  and  a  cup  of  choc- 
olate, then  read  the  paper  and  write 
Spanish  till  a  quarter  of  seven,  at  sev- 
en dinner,  and  at  eight  drive  in  an 
open  carriage  in  the  Prado  till  ten,  to 
bed  twelve  to  one." 

He  writes  to  a  friend  in  1878  that  he 


had  found  that  the  minister  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  sometimes  smoked 
a  pipe  in  the  secrecy  of  home.  "I  was 
sure  he  must  be  blistering  his  tongue 
with  Spanish  mundungus,  and  sent 
him  a  package  of  mine.  He  writes  to 
say,  'It  is  the  best  I  ever  smoked  in  my 
life;  I  had  no  idea  there  was  anything 
so  good.'  So  I  sent  him  j^esterday  ten 
more  packages,  and  I  have  promised 
to  keep  his  pipe  full  for  so  long  as  I 
am  here." 

Of  his  own  worli  in  his  vocation  as 
diplomatist  he  says:  "I  am  beginning 
to  feel  handier  in  my  new  trade,  but  I 
had  a  hard  row  to  hoe  at  first.  All 
alone,  without  a  human  being  I  had 
ever  seen  before  in  my  life,  and  with 
unaccustomed  duties,  feeling  as  if  I 
were  beset  with  snares  on  every  hand, 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  greater  part  of 
my  business  in  a  strange  tongue,  it  was 
rather  trying  for  a  man  with  so  sym- 
pathetic and  sensitive  a  temperament 
as  mine,  and  I  don't  much  wonder  that 
the  gout  came  upon  me  as  an  armed 
man.  Three  attacks  in  five  months! 
But  now  I  begin  to  take  things  more 
easily.  Still,  I  don't  like  the  business 
much,  and  feel  that  I  am  wasting  my 
time.  Nearly  all  I  have  to  do  neither 
enlists  my  sympathies  much  nor 
makes  any  call  upon  my  better  facul- 
ties. I  feel,  however,  as  if  I  were 
learning  something,  and  I  daresay  I 
shall  find  I  have  when  I  get  back  to 
my  own  chimney-corner  again.  I  like 
the  Spaniards,  with  whom  I  find  many 
natural  sympathies  in  my  own  nature, 
and  who  have  had  a  vast  deal  of  injus- 
tice done  them  by  this  commercial  gen- 
eration. They  are  still  Orientals  to  a 
degree  one  has  to  live  among  them  to 
believe.  But  I  think  they  are  getting 
on.  The  difficulty  is,  that  they  don't 
care  about  many  things  that  we  are 
fools  enough  to  care  about,  and  the 
balance  in  the  ledger  is  not  so  entirely 
satisfactory  to  them  as  a  standard  of 
morality  as   to   some   more   advanced 
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nations.  They  employ  inferior  races 
(as  the  Romans  did),  to  do  their  intel- 
lectual drudgery  for  them,  their  politi- 
cal economy,  scholarship,  history,  and 
the  like.  But  they  are  advancing, 
even  on  these  lines,  and  one  of  these 
days—  But  I  vron't  prophesy.  Suffice 
it  that  they  have  plenty  of  brains,  if 
ever  they  should  condescend  so  far 
from  their  hidalguia  as  to  turn  them 
to  advantage.  They  get  a  good  deal 
out  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  are  not 
far  from  wisdom,  if  the  old  Greek  phil- 
osophers, who  used  to  be  held  up  to  us 
as  an  example,  knew  anything  about 
the  matter." 

It  must  have  been  a  joy  to  Mr. 
Evarts,  in  the  Department  of  State  at 
home,  to  read  Lowell's  dispatches 
when  they  came.  It  is  reserved  for 
those  who  have  the  inner  keys  to  the 
inner  bureau  of  the  department  to  read 
them  all;  but  here  are  some  passages 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  gov- 
ernment reports,— because  harmless,— 
which  make  one  understand  why  he 
was  sent  to  England  when  there  was  a 
vacancy  there. 


(February  6,  1878.)  *'In  these  days 
of  newspaper  enterprise,  when  every- 
thing that  happens,  ought  to  happen, 
or  might  have  happened,  is  reported 
by  telegraph  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  slow-going  dispatch-bag  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  bring  anything  very 
fresh  or  interesting  in  regard  to  a  pub- 
lic ceremonial,  which,  though  intend-^ 
ed  for  political  effect,  had  little  politi- 
cal significance.  The  next  morning 
frames  of  fireworks  are  not  inspiring,, 
unless  to  the  moralist;  and  Madrid  is 
already  quarrelling  over  the  cost  and 
mismanagement  of  a  show  for  the- 
tickets  to  which  it  was  quarrelling  a 
week  ago." 

....  "Whoever  has  seen  the  breasts 
of  the  peasantry  fringed  with  charms 
older  than  Carthage,  and  relics  as  old 
as  Rome,  and  those  of  the  upper  classes 
plastered  with  decorations,  will  not 
expect  Spain  to  become  conscious  of" 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  ready  to 
welcome  it  in  a  day." 

....  "A  nation  which  has  had  too» 
much  glory  and  too  little  good  house- 
keeping." 


THE  PRINCESS  AND  HER  POOR.* 


It  is  a  presence  in  white  and  mauve, 
with  large  and  lustrous  eyes  which  owe 
much  of  their  expression  of  command 
to  their  perfect  steadiness,  and  with 
features  that  defy  the  enemy  in  their 
firm  and  faultless  lines:  for  the  face 
seems  to  have  perpetual  youth  among 
other  attributes  of  the  skies.  There 
are  more  figures  belonging  to  the  same 
exalted  region— a  Jovian  co-partner 
and  head  of  the  family,  who  beams 
genially    upon  the    whole  scene,    but 

♦From  No.  5  John  Street.  By  Richard  White- 
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who,  on  this  occasion,  rather  avoids  no-^ 
tice;  daughter  princesses,  erect,  immo- 
bile, impassive,  as  though  waiting  their 
turn  to  smile  according  to  the  privi- 
lege of  their  degree;  secondary  satellites 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance,, 
who  will  take  up  the  smile,  in  their 
turn,  when  it  has  passed  all  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  But  for  the  moment  our 
regards,  our  thoughts,  are  fixed  on  the 
one  in  whose  name  we  have  been  bid- 
den to  the  feast.  It  is  the  dinner  of 
the  Princess,  and  the  Princess  is  here. 
From  my  obscure  position  I  see  that 
'Tilda  is  completely  in  the  toils.     She 
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has  been  waving  one  of  the  infants  as 
a  flag;  and  the  necessity  of  restoring 
him  unbroken  to  his  place  lias  delayed 
her  retreat,  and  brought  her  face  to 
face  with  the  Princess. 

In  an  instant  we  have  one  of  those 
crystallizations  of  incident  that  make 
what  is  called  a  situation.  The  whole 
room  strains  for  sight  and  sound  of 
what  is  going  to  happen.  The  child- 
ren, and  some  of  the  old  men  and  wo- 
men, gather  round,  as  the  Aztecs  might 
have  gathered  round  Cortes  when  they 
felt  that  at  last  they  had  before  them 
one  of  the  promised  children  of  the 
sun.  Furtive  hands,  some  of  them 
skinny  with  the  age  that  ought  to 
know  better,  stretch  forth  to  touch  the 
hem  of  the  white  and  mauve,  as  though 
even  that  must  have  some  effluence 
of  the  supernatural.  The  coster-"gal" 
and  the  Princess  stand  motionless  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  one  so  im- 
measurably high,  the  other  so  immeas- 
urably humble,  yet,  in  view  of  their 
mother  nature,  perhaps  hardly  a  pin 
to  choose  between  them  in  every  es- 
sential attribute  of  womanhood. 

The  Princess  speaks: 

"What  a  very  pretty  table,  and  how 
nicely  the  flowers  are  arranged!" 

'Tilda's  agitation  is  painfully  appar- 
ent to  me.  She  is,  as  ever,  straight  as 
a  dart;  but  there  is  a  deep  flush  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  breathing  is  registered 
in  the  short,  convulsive  agitation  of  a 
little  brooch  of  German  silver  which 
she  wears  on  her  breast. 

But  a  gracious  observation  has  been 
made,  and  the  gracious  observation  de- 
mands a  reply. 

"Thank  you,  lidy.  Thank  you,  mili- 
dy.    Yes,  your  Majesty."    Poor  'Tilda! 

But  really  the  best  of  us  can  hardly 
come  to  these  things  by  the  light  of 
nature.  'Tilda  will  rally  presently,  I 
feel  sure;  but  she  is  naturally  a  little 
unsteady  in  the  first  passes  of  this  aw- 
ful encounter. 

The  smiling  end  of  the  committee  of 


reception,  which  is  the  one  nearest  to 
the  point  of  courtly  contact,  has  made 
many  attempts  to  intervene.  It  now 
makes  another,  as  though  to  save  the 
Princess  from  'Tilda  by  substituting 
its  more  polished  self.  To  its  surprise 
—a  little,  perhaps,  to  its  chagrin,— the 
Princess  avoids  the  threatened  rescue 
by  a  dexterous  half-turn  toward  the 
coster-girl,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
command.  She  is  smiling,  too;  but  her 
smile  is  that  of  the  only  unembar- 
rassed person  in  the  circle,  and  in  this 
connection  it  has  the  unmistakable  sig- 
nificance of  "Please  leave  us  alone." 

"And  are  you  the  kind  fiower-girl 
that  arranged  it  all?" 

"Yes,  mum."  'Tilda  has  got  it  at 
last.    If  she  can  only  stick  to  it,  now! 

"Lady  Ashbury  tells  me  that  you 
have  paid  for  the  fiowers  out  of  your 
own  pocket.     It  is  so  good  of  you." 

A  silence,  natural  enough  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. One  part  of  its  import, 
I  begin  to  fear,  is  that  it  measures  the 
immeasurableness  of  the  social  void  be- 
tween them,  the  stellar  remoteness  of 
all  possible  points  of  contact. 

"It  must  be  delightful  to  live  in  the 
country  with  the  beautiful  fiowers." 

It  is  a  shot  which,  in  its  aim,  takes 
no  account  of  the  economic  uses  of 
Covent  Garden  market,  or  of  the  fact 
that  'Tilda  has  hardly  ever  in  her  life 
beheld  a  fiower  growing  "wholesale." 

"Oh,  milidy  ('Tilda,  'Tilda!  make  it 
one  thing  or  the  other),  "I  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  do  with  makin'  'em  grow. 
But  'ow  should  you  know,  milidy?  'Ow 
should  you  know?" 

Perturbation  of  committee,  which 
shows  a  disposition  to  push  itself  for- 
ward with  a  short  account  of  the  sys- 
tem of  distribution  in  the  flower  trade. 

"Milidy,"  however,  is  apparently  a 
better  judge  of  a  good  answer  than  the 
committee,  and  her  fair  countenance 
is  still  turned  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  answer  came.  If  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  women  is  still 
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one  of  stellar  spaces,  it  has  yet  been 
lessened  by  stellar  spaces  by  'Tilda's 
considerate  offer  of  an  excuse. 

The  press  looks  disconcerted.  What 
seemed  only  to  be  an  exchange  of  pass- 
ing remarks  now  threatens  to  length- 
en into  an  interview,  and  the  press  is 
distinctly  out  of  reach. 

Milidy  (with  a  glance  from  the  plain 
ring  of  galvanized  iron  on  'Tilda's  left 
hand  to  the  infant  she  has  just  depos- 
ited in  its  place).  And  is  this  pretty 
child  yours? 

TiZ(?a  (interpreting  the  glance).  ISo, 
milidy;  I  ain't  a  married  woman.  But 
he  did  so  cry  to  have  a  peep  at  yer; 
and  p'r'aps  i  e  mayn't  never  see  yer 
no  more. 

"Why  so?  I  hall  come  often  and  see 
my  poor— again  and  again." 

"Oh,  milidy,  it  'u'd  be  like  the  Bible 
if  you  could  come  and  walk  down  John 
street  Saturday  nights.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve 'em  when  they  s'y  the  men  won't 
mind  nobody.  They'd  mind  you.  Oh, 
milidy,  that's  what  I'd  do  if  I  looked 
as  though  I'd  got  wings  under  my  bod- 
ice, and  could  talk  French." 

There  is  a  headlong  impetuosity  in 
the  girl's  manner,  as  though  she  felt 
she  had  to  speak  a  decisive  word  for 
others,  and  that  now  or  never  was  her 
chance.  It  is  clear  that,  in  her  poor, 
rude  way,  she  is  pleading  for  her  fel- 
lows, and  that  the  dominant  idea  in 
her  mind  is  still  the  wonder  of  this 
morning's  experience  with  the  fine 
lady,  carried  to  finer  ends.  For  this 
time  she  has  been  made  to  feel  that 
woman  as  a  man-subduer  is  to  conquer 
for  something  higher  than  mere  per- 
sonal domination,  and  to  use  angelic 
powers  of  compulsion  that  proud  na- 
tions may  be  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  tenderness  "to  them  as  can't  fight," 
and  may  consent  to  put  forth  all  their 
strength  to  make  the  weak  and  low- 
ly happier,   and  the  world  a  sweeter 


scene.  The  sense  of  the  unsuspected 
fighting  power  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 
that  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her  when  I 
took  her  to  see  the  pictures,  has  been 
deepened  by  the  might  of  living  forces 
on  this  astounding  day— at  first  by  her 
encounter  with  the  fairest  of  the  "com- 
mon people  of  the  skies,"  and  now  by 
its  culmination  in  this  tremendous 
event. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  (with  a 
warning  look  at  'Tilda).    Ahem! 

Milidy  (very  gently).  Well,  who 
knows?  Since  you  wish  it  so  much, 
perhaps  I  shall  come  to  John  street 
some  day. 

'Tilda  (on  second  thoughts).  Oh,  no, 
please,  milidy,  you  mustn't  never  come 
there— leastways,  Saturday  nights.  It 
'u'd  only  make  yer  want  to  die.  Per- 
haps if  you  was  jest  to  s'y  you  would- 
n't 'ave  it,— without  comin',— it  might 
all  stop.  Send  'em  a  message,  milidy, 
and  pass  a  act  o'  Parliament.  Don't 
give  no  more  dinners  to  us  grown-ups. 
We're  done.  But  make  a  lor  about  the 
young  'uns.  Them's  your  chance. 
Make  a  lor  to  give  'em  two  plates  o' 
meat  a  week,— never  mind  the  oringes, 
—and  to  keep  their  pore  little  feet  out 
o'  the  wet.  Make  a  lor  so  as  they 
sha'n't  'it  their  little  sisters— least- 
ways, when  they  ain't  two  of  a  size, 
and  the  gal  can't  spar. 

The  girl's  voice  trembles  in  its  last 
accents;  and,  faith,  it  is  a  moving 
scene. 

The  committee  have  now  quite  given 
it  up,  and  to  all  appearance  they  are 
engaged  in  mental  prayer.  They  make 
miraculous  recovery,  however,  when 
their  precious  charge,  smiling  no  long- 
er, but  with  a  sigh,  and  a  slow,  pene- 
trating look  straight  into  the  eyes  of 
'Tilda,  shakes  hands  with  the  coster- 
"gal,"  and  resumes  her  tour  of  the 
hall. 
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AS  TO  THE  REALITY  OF  RELIGION. 


The  whole  progression  of  life  upon 
the  globe,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
achieved  through  natural  selection, 
has  consisted  in  the  preservation  and 
propagation  of  those  living  creatures 
in  whom  the  adjustment  of  inner  rela- 
tions to  outer  relations  is  most  success- 
ful. This  is  only  a  more  detailed  and 
descriptive  way  of  saying  that  natu- 
ral selection  is  equivalent  to  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  shapes  of  animals, 
as  well  as  their  capacities,  have  been 
evolved  through  almost  infinitely  slow 
increments  of  adjustment  upon  ad- 
justment. In  this  way,  for  instance, 
has  been  evolved  the  vertebrate  skele- 
ton, through  a  process  of  which  Spen- 
cer's wonderful  analysis  is  as  thrilling 
as  a  poem.  Or  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  the  special  organs  of  sense. 
Among  the  most  startling  disclosures 
of  embryology  are  those  which  relate 
to  this  subject.  The  most  perfect  or- 
gans of  touch  are  the  vihrissce,  or 
whiskers  of  the  cat,  which  act  as  long 
levers  in  communicating  impulses  to 
the  nerve-fibres  that  terminate  in  clus- 
ters about  the  dermal  sacs  in  which 
they  are  inserted.  These  cat-whiskers 
are  merely  specialized  forms  of  such 
hairs  as  those  which  cover  the  bodies 
of  most  mammals,  and  which  remain 
in  evanescent  shape  upon  the  human 
skin  imbedded  in  minute  sacs.  *  Now, 
in  their  origin,  the  eye  and  ear  are 
identical  with  vibrissw.  In  the  early 
stage  of  vertebrate  life,  while  the  dif- 
ferentiations of  dermal  tissue  went 
mostly  to  the  production  of  hairs  or 
feathers  or  scales,  sundry  special  dif- 
ferentiations went  to  the  production 
of  ears  and  eyes.    Embryology  shows 

♦From  Through  Nature  to  God.  By  John  Fiske. 
Copyright,  1899,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany.    Price,   $1.00. 


that  in  mammals,  the  bulb  of  the  eye 
and  the  auditory  chamber  are  extreme- 
ly metamorphosed  hair-sacs,  the  crys- 
talline lens  is  a  differentiated  hair,  and 
the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humors  are 
liquefied  dermal  tissue!  The  implica- 
tion of  these  wonderful  facts  is  that 
sight  and  hearing  were  slowly  differ- 
entiated from  the  sense  of  touch.  One 
can  seem  to  discern  how  in  the  history 
of  the  eye  there  was  at  first  a  concen- 
tration of  pigment  grains  in  a  particu- 
lar dermal  sac,  making  that  spot  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive  to  light;  then 
came  by.  slow  degrees  the  heightened 
translucence,  the  convexity  of  surface, 
the  refracting  humors,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  nerve-vesicles  arranging 
themselves  as  retinal  rods.  And  what 
was  the  result  of  all  this  for  the  creat- 
ure in  whom  organs  of  vision  are  thus 
developed?  There  was  an  immense  ex- 
tension of  the  range,  complexity,  and 
definiteness  of  the  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations;  in  other 
w^ords,  there  was  an  immense  increase 
of  life.  There  came  into  existence, 
moreover,  for  those  with  eyes  to  see  it, 
a  mighty  visible  world,  that  for  sight- 
less creatures  had  been  virtually  non- 
existent. 

With  the  further  progress  of  organic 
life,  the  high  development  of  the  senses 
was  attended  or  followed  by  increase 
of  brain  development  and  the  co-rela- 
tive intelligence,  immeasurably  en- 
larging the  scope  of  the  corresponden- 
ces between  the  living  creature  and 
the  outer  world.  In  the  case  of  Man, 
the  adjustments  by  which  we  meet  the 
exigencies  of  life  from  day  to  way  are 
largely  physical,  achieved  by  the  aid 
of  ideal  representations  of  environing 
circumstances.  Our  actions  are  guided 
by  our  theory  of  the  situation,  and  it 
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needs  no  illustration  to  show  us  that 
a  true  theory  is  an  adjustment  of  one's 
ideas  to  the  external  facts,  and  that 
such  adjustments  are  helps  to  success- 
ful living.  The  whole  worth  of  edu- 
cation is  directed  toward  cultivating 
the  capacity  of  framing  associations  of 
ideas  that  conform  to  objective  facts. 
It  is  thus  that  life  is  guided. 

So,  as  we  look  back  over  the  marvel- 
lous life-history  of  our  planet,  even 
from  the  dull  time  when  there  was  no 
life  more  exalted  than  that  of  conferva 
scum  on  the  surface  of  a  pool,  through 
ages  innumerable  until  the  present 
time,  when  Man  is  learning  how  to  de- 
cipher Nature's  secrets,  we  look  back 
over  an  infinitely  slow  series  of  minute 
adjustments,  gradually  and  laborious- 
ly increasing  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  inner  Life  and  the  World 
environing.  Step  by  step  in  the  up- 
ward advance  toward  Humanity  the 
environment  has  enlarged.  The  world 
of  the  fresh-water  alga  was  its  tiny 
pool  during  its  brief  term  of  existence; 
the  world  of  civilized  man  compre- 
hends the  stellar  universe  during 
countless  aeons  of  time.  Every  stage 
of  enlargment  has  had  reference  to 
actual  existences  outside.  The  eye 
was  developed  in  response  to  the  out- 
ward existence  of  radiant  light,  the  ear 
in  response  to  the  outward  existence  of 
acoustic  vibrations,  the  mother's  love 
came  in  response  to  the  infant's 
needs,  fidelity  and  honor  were  slowly 
developed  as  the  nascent  social  life  re- 
quired them;  everywhere  the  internal 
adjustment  has  been  brought  about  so 
as  to  harmonize  with  some  actually 
existing  external  fact.  Such  has  been 
Nature's  method,  such  is  the  deepest 
law  of  life  that  science  has  been  able 
to  detect. 

Now  there  was  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  our  planet,  when  love 
was  beginning  to  play  a  part  hitherto 
unknown,  when  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  germinating  in  the  nascent 


Human  Soul,  when  the  family  was 
coming  into  existence,  when  social  ties 
were  beginning  to  be  knit,  when 
winged  words  first  took  their  flight 
through  the  air.  It  was  a  moment 
when  the  process  of  evolution  was  be- 
ing shifted  to  a  higher  plane,  when  civ- 
ilization was  to  be  superadded  to  or- 
ganic evolution,  when  the  last  and 
highest  of  creatures  was  coming  upon 
the  scene,  when  the  dramatic  purpose 
of  creation  was  aproaching  fulfilment. 
At  that  critical  moment  we  see  the  nas- 
cent Human  Soul  vaguely  reaching 
forth  toward  something  akin  to  itself, 
not  in  the  realm  of  fleeting  phenomena, 
but  in  the  Eternal  Presence  beyond. 
An  internal  adjustment  of  ideas  was 
achieved  in  correspondence  with  an 
Unseen  World.  That  the  ideas  seem 
very  crude  and  childlike,  that  they 
were  put  together  with  all  manner  of 
grotesqueness,  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  cardinal  fact  is  that  the 
crude,  child-like  mind  was  groping  to 
put  itself  into  relation  with  an  ethical 
world  not  visible  to  the  senses.  And 
one  aspect  of  this  fact,  not  to  be  lightly 
passed  over,  is  the  fact  that  Religion, 
thus  ushered  upon  the  scene  coeval 
with  the  birth  of  Humanity,  has  played 
such  a  dominant  part  in  the  subse- 
quent evolution  of  human  society  that 
what  history  would  be  without  it  is 
quite  beyond  imagination.  As  to  the 
dimensions  of  this  cardinal  fact  there 
can  be  no  question.  None  can  deny 
that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  ubiqui- 
tous fact  connected  with  the  existence 
of  mankind  upon  the  earth. 

Now  if  the  relation  thus  established 
in  the  morning  twilight  of  Man's  exis- 
tence between  the  Human  Soul  and  a 
world  invisible  and  immaterial  is  a  re- 
lation of  which  only  the  subjective 
term  is  real  and  the  objective  term  Is 
non-existent,  then,  I  say,  it  is  some- 
thing utterly  without  precedent  in  the 
whole  history  of  creation.  All  the 
analogies  of  Evolution,   so  far  as  we 
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have  yet  been  able  to  decipher  it,  are 
overwhelming  against  any  such  Sup- 
position. To  suppose  that  during 
countless  ages,  from  the  seaweed  up 
to  man,  the  progress  of  life  was 
achieved  through  adjustments  to  ex- 
ternal realities,  but  that  then  the  meth- 
od was  all  at  once  changed,  and 
throughout  a  vast  province  of  evolu- 
tion the  end  was  secured  through  ad- 
justments to  external  non-realities,  is 
to  do  sheer  violence  to  logic  and  to 
common  sense.  Or,  to  vary  the  form 
of  statement,  since  every  adjustment 
Tvhereby  any  creature  sustains  life  may 
be  called  a  true  step,  and  every  mal- 
adjustment whereby  life  is  wrecked 
may  be  called  a  false  step;  if  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  Nature,  after 
having  throughout  the  whole  round  of 
her  inferior  products  achieved  results 
through  the  accumulation  of  all  true 
steps  and  pitiless  rejection  of  all  false 
steps,  suddenly  changed  her  method 
and  in  the  case  of  her  highest  product 
began  achieving  results  through  the  ac- 
cumulation of  false  steps;  I  say  we  are 
entitled  to  resent  such  a  suggestion  as 
an  insult  to  our  understandings.     All 


the  analogies  of  Nature  fairly  shout 
against  the  assumption  of  such  a 
breach  of  continuity  between  the  evo- 
lution of  Man  and  all  previous  evolu- 
tion. So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Nat- 
ure goes  the  whole  momentum  of  it 
carries  us  onward  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Unseen  World,  as  the  objec- 
tive term  in  a  relation  of  fundamental 
importance  that  has  co-existed  with  the 
whole  career  of  Mankind,  has  a  real 
existence;  and  it  is  but  following  out 
the  analogy  to  regard  that  Unseen 
World  as  the  theatre  where  the  ethical 
process  is  destined  to  reach  its  full 
consummation.  The  lesson  of  evolu- 
tion is  that  through  all  these  weary 
ages  the  Human  Soul  has  not  been 
cherishing  in  Religion  a  delusive  phan- 
tom, but  in  spite  of  seemingly  endless 
groping  and  stumbling  it  has  been  ris- 
ing to  the  recognition  of  its  essential 
kinship  with  the  ever-living  God.  Of 
all  the  implications  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  with  regard  to  Man,  I  be- 
lieve the  very  deepest  and  strongest  to 
be  that  which  asserts  the  Everlasting 
Reality  of  Religion. 


HYMN.* 

O  li'r  lamb  out  in  de  col', 

De  Mastah  call  you  to  de  fol', 

O  liT  lamb! 
He  hyeah  you  bleatin'  on  de  hill; 
Come  hyeah  an'  keep  yo'  mou'nin'  still, 

O  li'l'  lamb! 

De  Mastah  sen'  de  Shepud  fo'f ; 
He  wandah  souf,  he  wandah  no'f, 
O  liT  lamb! 


*From  Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside.  By  Panl  liau 
rence  Dunbar.  Copyright,  1899,  by  Dodd,  Mnad 
&  Co.     Price,    $1.25. 
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He  wandah  eas',  he  wandah  wes'; 
De  win'  a-wrenchin'  at  his  breas', 
O  li'l'  lamb! 

Oh,  tell  de  Shepud  whah  you  hide; 
He  want  you  walkin'  by  his  side, 

O  li'l'  lamb! 
He  know  you  weak,  he  know  you  so' 
But  come  don'  stay  away  no  mo', 

O  li'l'  lamb! 

An'  af  ah  while  de  lamb  he  hyeah 
De  Shepud's  voice  a-callin'  cleah— 

Sweet  li'l'  lamb! 
He  answah  f  om  de  brambles  thick, 
"O  Shepud,  I's  a-comin'  quick—" 

O  li'l'  lamb! 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Hazlitt  is  an  essayist  who  has  fallen 
so  far  into  neglect  that  it  is  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  a  Hazlitt  Society  has 
been  formed  at  Maidstone,  England. 
This  was  Hazlitt' s  birthplace. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  is  preparing  a 
biographical  sketch  of  his  brother,  the 
late  Principal  Baird,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  Gififord  Lectures  on  Natu- 
ral Theology  which  will  be  published 
next  autumn. 

Prof.  Woodberry  is  editing  for  the 
Macmillans  a  series  of  studies  in  Amer-' 
ican  letters,  to  which  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke  will  contribute  a  book  on  "The 
Knickerbockers"  and  Mr.  Paul  L.  Ford 
one  on  "The  American  Historical 
Novel." 

The  dainty  series  of  Temple  Classics 
is  soon  to  be  enriched  by  selections 
from  De  Quincey,  Epictetus,  Carlyle 
and  Wordsworth.  The  Carlyle  volume 
will  be    "Past  and   Present"    and    the 


Wordsworth 
Sonnets. 


volume  will  present  his 


Perhaps  quite  enough  has  been  said 
about  the  quatrain  exalting  Poe  over 
other  American  poets,  which  was  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Dobson,  but  proved  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Lang  in  some 
one's  album,  and  then  forgotten.  Mr. 
Lang  frankly  and  accurately  character- 
ized it  as  nonsense;  but  The  Academy 
gravely  Insists  that  it  was  good  criti- 
cism and  that  "Poe  is  better  than  Bo- 
ker,  Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Father 
Tabb." 

A  new  collection  of  stories  by  Alice 
Brown,  "Tiverton  Tales,"  is  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &c  Co.  It  has  all 
the  charm  of  her  earlier  sketches,  with 
perhaps  an  even  deeper  dramatic  pow- 
er. The  tragedies  of  country  life  re- 
ceive here  their  meed  of  sympathy, 
and  there  is  throughout  a  sense  of 
strength,  serene  and  vital.  It  is  in 
such  stories  as  these  that  the  most  es- 
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sentially  New    England    life   finds    its 
expression. 

Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan's 
history  of  "England  in  the  Age  of 
Wycliffe"  is  based  largely  on  original 
researches,  and  aims  to  give  a  vivid 
and  accurate  picture  of  English  society, 
politics  and  religion  of  that  period. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Dr.  Jabez  Hogg's  important  treatise 
on  the  history,  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  "The  Microscope"  has  been 
revised  and  practically  rewritten  in  the 
new  edition,  the  fifteenth,  whicli 
George  Routledge  &  Sons  have  just 
published.  There  are  more  than  nine 
hundred  illustrations. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser's  "A  Diplomatist's 
Wife  in  Japan,"  which  is  announced 
for  immediate  publication  by  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  will  deal  with  life, 
manners  and  customs  in  city  and  coun- 
try, among  rich  and  poor,  as  seen  by 
the  author  during  her  residence  at  the 
British  legation  at  Tokio  with  her  hus- 
band. 

R.  H.  Russell  of  New  York  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "English  Portraits," 
a  series  of  twenty-five  drawings  on 
stone  by  Will  Rothenstein,  which  gives 
excellent  likenesses  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Walter  Crane,  George 
Gissing,  Henry  James,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  and  other  writers  and  artists 
of  the  day. 

In  an  unassuming  little  volume  of 
verse  entitled  "Within  the  Hedge," 
published  by  Doubleday,  McClure  & 
Co.,  one  finds  not  a  few  poems  that  are 
of  unusual  depth  and  earnestness.  The 
author,  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson,  has 
been  followed  with  appreciation  for 
some  time  by  many  magazine  readers, 
as  well  for  her  own  talents  as  for  her 
relationship      to      Emily      Dickinson. 


This  collection  of  her  verse  is  fully 
justified  by  its  rare  and  at  times  re- 
markable individuality. 

Apropos  of  printers'  errors  and  oth- 
ers, a  correspondent  of  The  Academy 
writes  that  his  brother  some  years  ago 
sent  an  old  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels  to  be  bound,  and  to  his  wrath 
"The  Talisman"  and  "The  Legend  of 
Montrose"  came  back  lettered  on  the 
back  "The  Tallish  Man"  and  "The  Leg 
End  of  Montrose." 

A  new  edition  of  the  novels  by  the 
sisters  Bronte  and  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
"Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte"  is  promised 
by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  Mrs.Humphry 
Ward  is  to  write  a  preface  for  each  of 
the  novels,  and  the  biography  will  con- 
tain illustrative  notes  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  Bronte  literature  and  family. 

Mr.  Dooley's  publishers.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  announce  that  the  second 
volume  of  his  reflections  on  men  and 
things,  under  the  apt  title,  "Mr.  Dooley 
in  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen,"  will 
be  ready  in  September.  Meanwhile  the 
presses  are  still  busy  with  the  first  vol- 
ume, "Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in 
War,"  which  is  now  in  its  fiftieth  thou- 
sand. The  sixtieth  thousand  is  in  prep- 
aration. 

The  independent  young  woman  and 
her  manner  of  earning  a  livelihood  be- 
ing so  obviously  to  the  front,  a  book 
such  as  "Those  Dale  Girls"  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  publishers),  is  sure  of  a 
reading.  It  deals  with  the  various  di- 
lemmas of  two  bright  and  enterprising 
sisters,  whose  fortunes  it  follows  up  to 
the  war  with  Spain  and  the  return  of  a 
wounded  "Rough  Rider"  from  before 
San  Juan. 

"A  Texas  Ranger"  is  the  stimulating 
title  of  a  new  record  of  adventure  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Scribners,  and  written  by 
N.  A.  Jennings.  The  period  covered  is 
that  of  the  somewhat  unruly  days  of 
Texas  history,  from  1874  to  1878.  Not 
only  is  the  volume  interesting,  but 
it  gives  a  clear  and  consistent  idea  of 
the  real  work  accomplished  by  the 
"Rangers"  in  the  settling  and  ordering 
of  the  state. 


ture  recently  published  or  in  press  are 
"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Mil- 
lais"  by  his  son;  the  "Letters  of  Benja- 
min Jowett;"  another  volume  of  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family;"  an- 
other volume  of  "Byron's  Letters;" 
the  "Life  of  George  Borrow;"  the 
"Life  of  William  Morris;"  the  "Life  of 
F.  T  Palgrave;"  and  a  study  of  Spin- 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  "E. 
and  H.  Heron,"  joint  authors  of  some 
very  stirring  and  interesting  tales,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  published  in 
The  Living  Age  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  are  mother  and  son,  and 
are  identical  with  K.  and  Hesketh 
Prichard,  whose  names  appear  on  the 
title  page  of  a  novel,  "A  Modern  Mer- 
cenary," just  published  by  Smith,  El- 
der &  Co. 

German  novelists  are  unknown  in 
Turkey.  Recently  a  young  Turkish 
literary  man  thought  he  would  intro- 
duce his  countrymen  to  German  litera- 
ture, and  made  a  beginning  by  translat- 
ing Wilhelm  Tell.  He  was  shortly  af- 
ter waited  on  by  the  police  and  cast 
into  prison.  After  lying  there  for  some 
months,  he  was  deprived  of  his  military 
rank  and  banished,  to  keep  him  from 
further  rash  literary  ventures. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  philosophy 
of  optimism  is  "The  Victory  of  the 
Will,"  by  Victor  Charbonnel.  A  trans- 
lation has  just  been  brought  out 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  the  ren- 
dering into  English  being  admirably 
done  by  Emily  Whitney.  M.  Charbon- 
nel maintains  that  most  people  fail  to 
take  from  life  all  the  good,  spiritual 
and  material,  which  it  actually  holds 
in  store,  and  he  protests  vigorously 
against  a  cowardice  of  the  will. 

This  season  promises  to  be  more  than 
usually  rich  in  biographies.  Among 
the  works  in  this  department  of  litera- 


The  purpose  of  Mr.  Heron  Allen's 
"Study  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  Rub^i- 
y^t  of  Omar  Khayyam"  is  to  set  at  rest 
the  vexed  question  how  far  Fitzgerald's 
poem  should  be  regarded  as  a  transla- 
tion from  Persian  originals,  how  far 
as  an  adaptation,  and  how  far  as  an 
original  work.  Mr.  Allen  has  possessed 
himself  of  all  of  Fitzgerald's  material, 
and  thinks  himself  in  a  position  to 
give  a  final  answer  to  this  question. 

Professor  Edward  Arber  is  editing 
for  the  Clarendon  Press  a  series  of 
"British  Anthologies,"  each  of  which 
is  to  cover  a  period  in  which  one  lead- 
ing poet  will  be  taken  as  typical,  and 
specimens  of  his  contemporaries'  work 
will  be  printed  together  with  his  own. 
This  is  a  novel  plan  and  should  yield 
interesting  results.  Ten  volumes  are 
arranged  for,  covering  the  poets  from 
Dunbar  to  Cowper. 

Under  the  title  "A  Soul's  Pilgrimage" 
(Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  publishers),  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  B.  Miel  of  Phila- 
delphia describes  with  simple  straight- 
forwardness and  sincerity  the  spiritual 
experiences  which  led  him  from  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  into  the  Anglican.  He  was 
born  in  France,  was  trained  as  a  Jes- 
uit, and  conducted  a  Catholic  mission 
in  England.  The  story  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  processes  through  which 
he  passed  is  not  less  attractive  because 
he  is  able  to  write  of  his  present  faith 
without  disrespect  to  that  in  which  his 
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first  religious  aspirations  found  satis- 
faction. 

There  are  liymn-books  and  hymn- 
books.  The  most  cosmopolitan,  if  not 
the  most  colossal  venture  of  the  kind  is 
"The  Sacred  Songs  of  the  World,"  edit- 
ed by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Leonard,  and  soon 
to  be  published  in  England.  This  col- 
lection will  give  examples  from  the  best 
sacred  poets  of  forty-eight  European 
peoples,  forty-nine  Asiatic,  twelve  Af- 
rican, thirteen  American,  and  eight 
Oceanic. 

Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams'  collection 
of  newspaper  stories,  called  "The 
Stolen  Story,"  which  the  Scribners 
have  recently  published,  is  not  alto- 
gether a  reprint  of  stories  first  pub- 
lished in  the  magazines,  as  some  re- 
viewers have  assumed.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  seven  stories  in  the  vol- 
ume, "The  Old  Reporter,"  was  written 
expressly  for  the  book,  and  the  other 
stories  have  been  revised  and  in  some 
instances  enlarged. 

Miss  Wilkins  looks  at  New  England 
life  from  a  more  light  and  humorous 
standpoint  than  usual  in  her  story  of 
"The  Jamesons,"  which  the  Doubleday 
&  McClure  Company  have  just  brought 
out  in  book  form.  She  serenely  sets 
down  in  her  familiar  village  a  domi- 
neering club  woman  from  the  city,  and 
deliberately  allows  free  swing  to  her, 
her  hobbies  and  her  theories  of  reform. 
The  catastrophes  that  result  are  not  too 
direful  to  be  amusing. 

In  "The  Queen  of  the  Swamp,  and 
Other  Plain  Americans"  (Houghton, 
Miflain  &  Cq.,  publishers),  a  number  of 
quaint  and  charming  sketches  by 
MaryHartwell  Catherwood  are  brought 
together.  Many  of  them  are  tales  of 
life  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  dating  from 
1846  on  to  the  present  day,  and  as  they 
are   arranged   in   chronological   order. 


the  interest  is  heightened  by  the  pleas- 
ing sense  that  these  stories,  attractive 
in  themselves,  have  an  historical  value 
as  portraying  the  rapid  changes  in 
American  social  life  and  customs. 

Not  only  devout  Jews,  but  others 
who  are  interested  in  Jewish  history 
and  traditions,  should  derive  profit 
from  "The  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben 
Uziel"  (The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
publishers).  The  author  is  the  late  Dr. 
Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  a  distin- 
guished German  Rabbi,  who  aimed  to 
set  forth  in  this  volume  the  essential 
tenets  of  Judaism.  The  letters  are  os- 
tensibly written  to  a  perplexed  young 
Israelite,  who  is  wavering  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  faith  of  his  fathers; 
and  they  are  as  persuasive  in  tone  as 
they  are  noble  in  their  ethical  teach- 
ing. 

It  must  always  be  difficult  to  bring 
out  a  complete  collection  of  such  scat- 
tered poems  as  those  of  Edward  Row- 
land Sill.  Two  earlier  volumes  of  his 
verse,  "Poems,"  and  "The  Hermitage 
and  Later  Verse,"  awakened  many 
people  to  the  realization  that  this  man 
had  left  for  the  world  an  interpretation 
of  nature  as  rare  as  it  was  high-souled. 
The  new  and  presumably  final  selec- 
tion, "Hermione  and  Other  Poems,'* 
which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company 
have  just  published,  makes  with  the 
two  others  a  little  group  choice  in  itself 
and  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
poet. 

President  Andrew  S.  Draper's  little 
volume,  "The  Rescue  of  Cuba"  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  publishers),  differs  from 
other  volumes  which  have  been  written 
on  the  war  with  Spain  in  treating  the 
subject,  as  indicated  in  the  sub-title, 
as  "an  episode  in  the  growth  of  free 
government."  The  story  of  the  war 
is  rapidly  and  graphically  told,  in  a 
manner  which  should  be  especially  at- 
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tractive  to  young  readers  and  students; 
and  full  justice  is  done  to  the  motives 
which  impelled  American  intervention 
and  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  duty 
laid  upon  the  United  States  was  per- 
formed. 

College  life  has  seldom  been  so  vi- 
vaciously and  sensibly  portrayed  as  in 
Caroline  M.  Fuller's  story,  "Across  the 
Campus"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  pub- 
lishers). The  interest  centers  around 
the  glee  club  of  a  girl's  college,  whose 
identity  is  only  slightly  concealed,  and 
all  four  years  of  the  course  are  fol- 
lowed as  the  sprightly  coterie  of  hero- 
ines advances  from  one  stage  to  anoth- 
er. The  book  is  distinguished  from 
much  school-girl  fiction  in  that  the  girls 
themselves  have  a  distinct  individual- 
ity, while  the  vivacity  is  not  of  the 
hopelessly  wearying  sort,  so  common 
in  these  days. 

A  novel  as  striking  in  plot  as  in 
name  is  Beatrice  Harraden's  "The 
Fowler,"  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have 
just  published.  It  is  a  close  and  neces- 
sarily somewhat  uncanny  study  of  the 
influence  upon  a  bright  young  girl  of 
two  men,  one  an  optimist  by  his  own 
faithful  determination,  the  other  a 
malevolent  pessimist,  who,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  fowler,  deliberately 
schemes  to  ensnare  the  girl's  mind 
in  the  meshes  of  his  sinister  beliefs. 
The  first  instinctive  revolt  of  a  strong, 
wholesome  nature,  its  gradual  enslave- 
ment, and  its  final  escape  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  an  evil  power  are  calmly  and 
skilfully  analyzed. 

A  little  while  ago,  an  English  jour- 
nal was  questioning  French  writers  as 
to  their  favorites  among  English  au- 
thors, with  some  interesting  and  some 
amusing  results.  Now  a  French  jour- 
nal is  questioning  English  writers  as 
to  their  estimate  of  eminent  dead 
French  authors.    Mr.  Gosse  names  Vil- 
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Ion,  Ronsard,  Racine,  Balzac  and  Flau- 
bert; Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  sends  in 
thirty  names  and  Mr.  Lang  twenty  ^ 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  names  La  Fon- 
taine; Dr.  Doyle  selects  Maupassant r 
and  Mr.  Meredith  states  his  preference 
thus: 

For  human  philosophy,  Montaigne  r 
for  the  comic  appreciation  of  society, 
Moli§re;  for  the  observation  of  life  and 
condensed  expression.  La  BruySre;  for 
a  most  delicate  irony,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  tenderness,  Renan;  for 
high  pitch  of  impassioned  sentiment, 
Racine.  Add  to  these  your  innumer- 
able writers  of  m6moires  and  pens6es,  in 
which  France  has  never  had  a  rival. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Moul- 
ton-Barrett,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  father,  should  feel 
aggrieved  by  the  publication  of  the 
Browning  love-letters;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  family  situation  is 
greatly  improved  by  the  protest  which 
he  has  printed  regarding  the  matter. 
In  this  he  pronounces  the  publication 
a  "sacrilege,"  perpetrated  "with  a 
want  of  delicacy  scarcely  conceivable," 
and  he  adds: 

The  notices  of  tha  book  bave  gener- 
ally been  so  cruelly  unjust  to  my  fath- 
er's memory,  that  I  consider  it  my 
duty,  as  his  eldest  surviving  son,  to  re- 
late the  facts.  My  father  acted  as  his 
own  merchant  for  his  Jamaica  estates, 
and  on  that  account  went  daily  to  the 
City.  He  never  met  Mr.  Browning. 
He  was  aware  of  his  visits,  and  he  re- 
garded them,  like  the  visits  of  Miss 
Mitford  and  Mr.  Kenyon,  as  affording 
my  sister  pleasure.  My  sister  had  been 
an  invalid  for  years.  By  the  directions 
of  Dr.  Chambers  her  room  was  kept  at 
a  certain  temperature,  and  she  never 
left  it.  Under  these  circumstances  my 
father  lost  his  daughter.  He  had  loved 
her  from  her  childhood.  He  never  re- 
covered from  it.  I  venture  to  say  few 
fathers  would  take  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  had  so  acted.  And  I  would  add 
few  sons,  either  for  gain  or  love  of  no* 
toriety,  would  make  public  the  confi- 
dential letters  of  their  mother. 
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ROBERT     LOUIS    STEVENSON:     ESSAYIST,    NOVELIST 

AND   POET. 


Considering  the  high  esteem  and  re- 
gard that  Stevenson  is  held  in  by  the 
English-spealiing  world,  he  appears  to 
be  comparatively  little  known  in  Ger- 
many, as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  very  few  of  his  boolis  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  hardly 
half  of  them  appear  in  the  Tauchnitz 
Edition.  It  is,  however,  a  sign  of  a 
quickening  interest  that  his  posthu- 
mous novels,  "Weir  of  Hermiston" 
and  "St.  Ives,"  in  spite  of  their  disad- 
vantage of  being  unfinished  or  even 
fragmentary,  have  been  promptly  is- 
sued in  that  series;  nor  is  it  at  all  diflB- 
cult  to  understand  how  this  comes 
about,  nor  can  we  in  any  sense  blame 
the  reading-public  in  Germany,  unless 
indeed  we  include  in  the  condemnation 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  English- 
speaking  countries.  For  the  bulk  of 
the  latter  know  but  little  of  the  pre- 
Treasure-Island  Stevenson,  of  the  ex- 
quisite and  piquant  essayist  and  trav- 
el-writer, who  delighted  a  select  and 
cultured  public  for  years,  before,  as 
with  a  mine,  he  breached  the  stolid 
defences  of  public  indifference  with 
that  fascinating  and  immortal  story  of 
adventure,  "Treasure  Island,"  or  even 
later,  when  he  blew  in  the  door  of  its 
citadel  with  "The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  But  we  all 
know    well    enough    that    the    truth. 


worth  and  importance  of  an  author  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  immediate  and 
contemporary  popularity,  and,  indeed, 
that  literary  history  shows  rather  traces 
of  a  law  of  inverse  ratio.  But,  in  any 
case,  this  seems  not  an  unfavorable 
juncture,  now  that  we  have  before  us, 
especially  in  the  splendid  Edinburgh 
Edition  of  the  man's  works,  and  now 
in  the  authentic  notice  of  his  Life  by 
Sidney  Colvin,  his  authorized  biographer 
(in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy"), such  ample  and  exact  ma- 
terials, to  attempt  a  calm  and  no  long- 
er loss-impassioned  estimate  of  Ste- 
venson's merits  and  his  place  and  sig- 
nificance in  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  sources, 
which  lie  opei;i  to  all,  the  present  writer 
may  claim  the  great  advantage  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  and  friendship 
with  our  author,  extending  from  their 
common  school-days  to  that  sad  and 
sudden  death  in  far  Samoa.  Here 
must  the  writer  also  acknowledge  the 
great  kindness  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin 
in  giving  him  access  to  early  proofs  of 
the  article  for  the  Dictionary.  * 

Then,  as  the  reader  may  possibly 
and  justifiably  say,  "Who  after  all  is 
Stevenson,  that  I  should  read  him  or 
about  him?"  I  shall  first  of  all  proceed 
to  answer,  d  la  Browning,  my  sui^osed 
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interlocutor,  and  state  in  general  terms 
the  claims  of  Stevenson  and  his  works, 
or  rather  of  his  works  and  Stevenson— 
as  the  works  in  the  first  instance  form 
the  crucial  point— to  attention  and  re- 
gard. 

Stevenson  died  in  1894,  at  the  compar- 
atively early  age  of  44,  and,  as  appears 
from  his  posthumous  works,  in  the 
height  and  ripeness— if  indeed  even 
then  quite  at  the  zenith— of  his  powers; 
yet,  although  all  his  life  more  or  less 
of  an  invalid,  and  often  apparently  tot- 
tering at  the  very  portals  of  death,  he 
has  left  behind  him,  in  the  collected 
and  completed  Edinburgh  Edition  of 
his  works,  some  twenty-eight  volumes, 
representing  at  least  thirty-five  works, 
as  originally  given  to  the  public.  Now 
a  man,  or  even  a  woman,  may  easily 
in  that  time  have  written  twenty-eight, 
or  even  fifty-eight,  volumes,  all  of 
which  the  world  will  willingly  and  de- 
servedly forget.  What,  then,  is  excep- 
tional in  these  volumes  of  Stevenson's? 
They  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
exquisite  stylists  of  his  own  or  per- 
haps any  day.  What  this  means  in 
point  of  labor  alone,  only  an  author  of 
equally  fine  literary  conscience  can 
fully  realize.  But  something  of  the 
pains  which  Stevenson  bestowed  on  his 
work  one  may  judge  from  the  fact, 
which  we  have  explicitly  on  his  own 
authority,  that  in  one  of  his  books, 
"Prince  Otto,"  most  of  the  chapters 
were  written  five  or  six  times  over  and 
one  nine  times.  This  no  doubt  was  an 
exception,  but  it  shows  the  high  degree 
of  conscientiousness  of  the  artist  in  his 
works,  and  renders  it  ground  for  won- 
der and  admiration  that  with  such  a 
method,  or  in  spite  of  such  a  method, 
he  accomplished  so  much. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  his 
work? 

If  we  were  in  the  first  instance  as- 
tonished by  its  quantity,  judged  by  the 
physical  disabilities  of  the  man,  we  are 


now  amazed  by  its  variety;  for  it  can- 
not be  classified  under  less  than  seven 
or  eight  distinct  heads,  some  of  which 
Avould  even  admit  of  sub-division. 

The  first  class,  for  instance  (named 
first  from  their  being  characteristic  of 
his  early  period  and  also  because  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  eventually— as 
with  many  they  already  do— take  pre- 
cedence of  all  that  follows  in  perma- 
nence of  interest),  might  easily  admit 
of  division.  I  gather,  however,  here  to- 
gether in  one  all  his  essays  and  trav- 
els, because  they  both  issue  purely 
from  the  thought  and  experience  of  the 
man  himself,  and  depend  for  their  inter- 
est solely  on  that  thought  and  experi- 
ence and  on  the  manner  and  style  in 
which  these  are  expressed. 

Under  this  head  I  range  the  follow- 
ing, with  date  of  appearance  in  volume 
form: 

"An  Inland  Voyage"  (1878),  "Travels 
with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes" 
(1877),  "Virginibus  Puerisque"  (1881), 
"Familiar  Studies  of  Man  and  Books" 
(1882),  "The  Silverado  Squatters" 
(1883),  "Memories  and  Portraits" 
(1887),  "Across  the  Plains"  (1892),  to 
which  we  may  add  "The  Amateur  Em- 
igrant" and  the  "South  Sea  Letters," 
first  reprinted  in  the  Edinburgh  Edi- 
tion. 

In  the  second  class  I  would  place  his 
short  stories,  a  branch  of  art  quite  dis- 
tinct from  and,  by  consent,  more  dif- 
ficult to  excel  in  than  the  novel,  but  in 
which  Stevenson,  adding  the  interest 
of  narrative  and  character  to  charm  of 
style,  achieved  many  successes,  and 
indeed  remained  almost  without  rival 
in  English  literature  till  the  advent  of 
Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  volumes  containing  these  are: 

"New  Arabian  Nights"  (1882),  includ- 
ing "The  Suicide  Club,"  "The  Rajah's 
Diamond,"  "A  Lodging  for  the  Night," 
etc.,  etc.;  "More  New  Arabian  Nights," 
"The  Dynamiter"  (1886),  in  conjunc- 
tion   with   his   wife,    including    "The 
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Squire  of  Dames,"  "The  Superfluous 
Mansion,"  "Narrative  of  the  Spirited 
Old  Lady,"  etc.,  etc.;  "The  Merry  Men 
and  Other  Tales"  (1886),  including 
"Will  o'  the  Mill,"  "Markheim," 
"Thrawn  Janet,"  "The  Treasure  of 
Franchard,"  etc.,  etc. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  his  romances  or 
novels,  beginning  v^ith  his  world-fa- 
mous boys'  romance,  "Treasure  Island," 
and  ending  with  the  splendid  frag- 
ment, "Weir  of  Hermiston,"  and  the 
unfinished  but  engrossing  narrative  of 
"St.  Ives."  To  this  class  pertain  the 
following: 

"Treasure  Island"  (1882),  "Prince 
Otto"  (1885),  "Kidnapped"  (1886),  "The 
Wrong  Box,"  in  conjunction  with  his 
stepson,  Lloyd  Osbourne  (1888),  "The 
Master  of  Ballantrse"  (1889),  "The 
Wrecker"  (1892),  also  in  conjunction 
with  Lloyd  Osbourne,  "Catriona" 
(1893),  sequel  to  "Kidnapped,"  "The 
Ebb-tide"  (1894),  also  collaborated  with 
Lloyd  Osbourne,  and,  posthumously 
published,  "Weir  of  Hermiston,"  unfin- 
ished (1896),  and  "St.  Ives"  (1897),  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Quiller-Couch. 

We  now  come  to  a  fourth  class, 
which  Stevenson  himself  calls  fables, 
but  which  are  rather  stories  with  a 
symbolic  or  allegorical  significance 
superadded.  The  most  charming  of 
these  is  the  "Bottle  Imp"  and  the  most 
famous,  that  appalling  parable  of  our 
higher  and  lower  nature,  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde."  These  are  all  to  be 
found  either  in  "Island-Nights  Enter- 
tainments" (1893),  or  in  "The  Strange 


Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  with 
other  Fables"  (1896). 

Stevenson  never,  even  in  his  youth, 
took  himself  quite  seriously  as  a  poet 
or  verse-writer;  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent our  finding  in  his  writings  a  fifth 
class  of  poetry,  which,  if  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  his  prose,  contains 
much  that  is  fine  and  some,  such  as  his 
"Child's  Garden  of  Verses"  and  his 
South-Sea  ballad,  "The  Song  of  Ra- 
hero,"  which  are  unique  in  their  sev- 
eral ways. 

Not  unfrequently,  beginning  with  his 
earliest  publication,  the  historical 
tract,  "The  Pentland  Rising,"  has  Ste- 
venson essayed  to  deal  with  facts  his- 
toric or  personal,  and  hence  arises  an- 
other class— even  setting  aside  his  his- 
torical novels— of  history  and  biog- 
raphy. To  this  belong  the  aforesaid 
"Pentland  Rising"  (1866),  several  of  his 
essays,  as  "John  Knox  in  his  Relation 
to  Woman,"  the  "Memoir  of  Fleeming 
.Tenkin"  (1887),  the  unfinished  "Family 
of  Engineers"  (the  Stevensons),  and  his 
"Footnote  to  History"  (1893).^ 

We  may  even  form  a  seventh  class, 
that  of  his  dramatic  works,  such  as 
"Deacon  Brodie,"  "Robert  Macaire," 
"Admiral  Guinea"  and  "Beau  Aus- 
tin." 

His  "Vailima  Letters"  and  his  yet 
unpublished  correspondence  entitle  Ste- 
venson also  to  consideration  as  a  let- 
ter-writer. 

But  most  remarkable  of  all  is  it,  that 
throughout  all  these  eight  categories, 
unless  it  be  in  his  professedly  dramatic 


1  This  volume  had  in  Germany  a*  brief  and 
unfortunate  career.  Published  in  English  by 
Messrs.  Tauchnitz,  it  gave  offence  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  some  strictures  it  con- 
tained on  certain  German  oflBcials  in  Samoa, 
and  brought  down  on  publisher  and  printer  a 
state  prosecution,  with  the  result  that  Baron 
Tauchnitz  and  the  printer  were  sharply  fined 
and  the  book  proscribed,  and,  people  say, 
burned.  I  recall  this  picturesque  incident  be- 
cause a  quite  unwarrantable  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  from  it,  viz.,  that  Stevenson  was  an  ene- 
my of  Germany  and  the  Germans.  Stevenson 
was    far    too    much    of    the    cosmopolitan    and 


philosopher  to  cherish  any  such  narrow  aversion. 
But  he  was  by  nature  an  instinctive  foe  of 
Officialism  as  such,  and  by  disposition,  charac- 
ter and  circumstance  an  enthusiastic  cham- 
pion (like  Sir  George  Gray  in  New  Zealand)  of 
the  native  races;  and  he  was  also,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  person  of  no  small  authority  in  Samoa. 
Hence  his  attack  on  these  officials — one  of  them 
a  Swede— who  were  eventually  removed,  caa 
cause  no  surprise,  nor  furnish  any  real  ground 
for  attributing  to  him  a  prejudice,  which  his 
excellent  relations  with  individual  Germans  iQ 
Samoa  on   the   face   of  it   amply   disproves. 
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writings,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
point  to  one  in  which  his  successes  do 
not  out-number  his  failures.  It  would 
be  far  juster  indeed  to  apply  to  him 
the  haclineyed  but  irreplaceable  classic 
eulogium  and  say  he  touched  nothing 
he  did  not  adorn.  And  if  we  compare 
him  witli  his  contemporaries,  or  even 
such  great  names  as  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  this  versatili- 
ty gives  him  a  grace  and  movement 
which  is  more  taking  than  the  fidelity 
of  these,  wrapt  ever  in  their  singing 
robes  or  prophetic  mantles,  to  one  lit- 
erary domain. 

In  one  respect  Stevenson  is  singular 
among  men  of  his  own  literary  rank 
and  time,  viz.,  in  this,  that  in  an  age 
when  fiction,  to  which  the  bulk  of  his 
work  belongs,  is  chiefly  read  and  large- 
ly produced  by  women,  he  is  not  a 
woman's  writer,  but  a  man's;  and  his 
appeal  among  men  is  to  the  young 
rather  than  the  old,  but  also  to  the  cult- 
ured rather  than  the  many.  That  Ste- 
venson interests  women  comparatively 
little  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Burns, 
as  you  may  remember,  was  chiefly 
proud  of  his  famous  battle-song, 
"Scots  wha  hae,"  because,  as  he  said, 
he  had  succeeded  in  writing  a  lyric 
that  was  not  a  love-poem.  In  prose 
romance  Stevenson  constantly  emu- 
lates this  feat  in  that  he  seeks  to  do 
without  the  love-interest:  so  that  in 
many  of  his  stories  that  interest  is 
either  a-wanting,  secondary,  or  at  least 
ineffective.  This  ineffectiveness  arises 
from  what  I  might  call  a  want  of  in- 
timacy in  his  handling  of  his  female 
characters,  which  prevents  their  tak- 
ing a  strong  hold  on  our  interest,  or,  in- 
deed, being  real  creations,  as  some  of 
his  men  certainly  are.  This  applies 
chiefly,  as  in  the  case  of  Scott,  to  la- 
dies and  more  especially  to  young  ones, 
and  in  both  cases  is  due,  I  suspect,  to 
a  sort  of  chivalrous  respect  to  the 
sanctities  of  refined  maidenhood,  which 
keep  the  author  at  too  polite  a  distance 


from  his  subject.  His  women,  as  a 
rule,  are  accessory  rather  than  leading 
characters,  and  not,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
Goethe  and  other  great  writers,  the 
moving  springs  of  the  action,  or,  at 
least,  the  principal  axes  or  pivots  about 
which  the  main  action  revolves.  In 
Stevenson's  later  work  no  doubt  ex- 
ceptions to  this  are  to  be  found,  es- 
pecially in  "Catriona"  and  "Weir  of 
Hermiston,"  in  the  characters  of  Miss 
Grant  and  Catriona  in  the  one,  and  of 
the  elder  Kirsty  in  the  other. 

But  some  fair  objector  may  say  that 
women  do  not  read  a  book  for  the  sake 
of  its  love-interest  or  its  female  char- 
acters. As  to  the  first  point  I  have 
not  the  moral  courage  to  argue  such  a 
point  with  a  lady,  but  will  merely  say 
that  I  am  not  for  a  moment  maintain- 
ing that  women  are  not  fully  alive  to 
many  other  sources  of  interest,— even 
in  fiction,— but  that  a  story  without 
love-interest  has  the  same  hold  on  them 
as  one  that  possesses  it,  few,  if  any, 
will  be  bold  enough  to  fissert.  Then, 
just  as  a  boy,  as  a  rule,  likes  stories 
about  boys,  a  girl  about  girls,  a  man 
about  men,  and  that  because  we  love 
to  identify  ourselves  with  some  char- 
acter in  the  books  we  read,  so  a  wo- 
man naturally  prefers  books  in  which 
her  own  sex  is  well  represented  and 
well  depicted. 

No;  Stevenson's  main  appeal  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  men,  especially  to 
young  men,  and  even  to  boys,  although 
the  latter  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate 
the  finer  qualities  of  his  works.  These 
finer  qualities,  indeed,  it  requires  no 
small  amount  of  culture  to  appreciate, 
and  when  you  find  a  true  Stevensonian 
you  may  depend  also  on  finding  a  foun- 
dation of  good  reading  and  culture  and 
a  development  of  the  literary  sense. 

One  reason  why  Stevenson  is  admired 
and.  one  may  say,  loved  by  the  young,' 


2  A  very  pretty  instance  of  this  occurred  to  me 
when  I  had  once  In  the  presence  of  a  young 
Scotch  boy  spoken,  as  he  thought,  disparagingly 
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is  because  lie  is  really  the  champion 
of  youth  and,  indeed,  the  Laureate  of 
childhood.  This  is  very  marked  in  his 
early  essays,  as  in  the  volume  "Virginl- 
bus  Puerisque,"  more  particularly  in 
such  essays  as  "Crabbed  Age  and 
Youth,"  "Child's  Play,"  etc.,  from  the 
former  of  which  I  quote: 

Nay,  by  managing  its  own  work  and 
following  its  own  happy  inspiration, 
youth  is  doing  the  best  it  can  to  endow 
the  leisure  of  age.  A  full,  busy  youth 
is  your  only  prelude  to  a  self-contained 
and  independent  age;  the  muff  inevita- 
bly develops  into  the  bore.  There  are 
not  many  Dr.  Johnsons  to  set  forth 
upon  their  first  romantic  voyage  at 
sixty-four.  If  we  wish  to  scale  Mont 
Blanc,  or  visit  a  thieves'  kitchen  in  the 
East-End,  to  go  down  in  a  diving  dress 
or  up  in  a  balloon,  we  must  be  about  it 
while  we  are  still  young.  It  will  not 
do  to  delay  until  we  are  clogged  with 
prudence  and  limping  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  people  begin  to  ask  us, 
."What  does  Gravity  out  of  bed?" 
Youth  is  the  time  to  go  flashing  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  both 
in  mind  and  body;  to  try  the  manners 
of  various  nations;  to  hear  the  chimes 
at  midnight;  to  see  Sunrise  in  Town 
and  Country;  to  be  converted  at  a  re- 
vival; to  circumnavigate  the  metaphy- 
sics, write  halting  verses,  run  a  mile 
to  see  a  fire,  and  wait  all  day  long  in 
a  theater  to  applaud  Hernani.  There 
is  some  meaning  in  the  old  theory  of 
wild  oats,  and  the  man  who  has  not 
had  his  green  sickness  and  got  done 
with  it  for  good,  is  as  little  to  be  relied 
on  as  an  unvaccinated  infant. 
*       «       *       *       * 

When  the  old  man  waggles  his  head 
and  says,  "Ah,  I  thought  so  when  I 
was  your  age,"  he  has  proved  the 
youth's  case.  Doubtless,  whether 
from  growth  of  experience  or  decline 
of  animal  heat,  he  thinks  so  no  longer. 
But  he  thought  so  when  he  was  young; 
and  all  men  have  thought  so  while 
they  were  young,  since  there  was  dew 
in  the  morning  and  hawthorn  in  May; 

of  "Treasure  Island."  He  strode  up  to  me 
with  the  air  of  a  young  paladin,  and,  so  to 
speak,  flung  me  down  the  gauntlet.  "It's  a 
fine  book!"  says  he,  with  the  air  of  Fitz  James 
defying  a  Highland  clan. 


and  here  is  another  young  man  adding 
his  vote  to  those  of  previous  genera- 
tions and  riveting  another  link  to  the 
testimony.  It  is  as  natural  and  as  right 
for  a  young  man  to  be  imprudent  and 
exaggerated,  to  live  in  swoops  and  cir- 
cles, and  to  beat  about  his  cage  like 
any  other  wild  thing  newly  captured, 
as  it  is  for  old  men  to  turn  gray,  or 
mothers  to  love  their  offspring,  or 
heroes  to  die  for  something  more  valu- 
able than  their  lives. 

Stevenson,  especially  in  his  earlier 
books,  flies  the  colors  of  youth;  asserts 
the  right  of  youth  to  be  young,  and 
even  to  be  foolish,  as  the  old  count 
foolishness;  just  as  the  old  have  the 
right  to  be  old  and  to  be  wise,  as  the 
old  count  wisdom.  In  his  later  books 
again  he  seems  inclined  to  atone  for 
his  early  partisanship,  and  appears 
rather  as  the  apologist  and  vindicator 
of  age,  even  in  so  forbidding  a  repre- 
sentative as  old  Weir  of  Hermiston. 
Yet  Stevenson  retains  always,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  much  of  the  boy  and 
even  of  the  child  in  his  nature. 

After  striking  these  few  preliminary 
chords,  let  us  turn  to  the  facts  of  his 
life. 

Robert  Louis  Balfour  Stevenson,  as 
his  original  naming  ran,  was  born  on 
the  13th  November,  1850,  so  that  his 
birth  may  almost  be  said  to  mark  the 
first  year  of  the  second  half  of  the 
present  century,  a  date  not  without  its 
significance— just  a  half-century  later 
than  that  of  Heine,  with  whom  he  has 
points  of  resemblance— for  few  men 
have  held  so  high  a  place  or  wielded  so 
great  an  influence  on  English  literature 
in  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  birth  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  No.  8  Howard  Place,  whence 
his  family  shortly  removed,  first  to  No. 
1  Inverleith  Terrace  and,  later  on,  to  a 
larger  house.  No.  17  Heriot  Row,  where 
they  remained  till  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1887.  Here  it  was  that  Ste- 
venson lived  when  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance at  school. 
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Two  other  houses,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  closely  connect- 
ed with  Stevenson's  childhood,  viz., 
Swanston  Cottage,  near  the  hamlet  of 
that  name  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Pentland  hills  near  Edinburgh,  and 
Colinton  Manse,  a  little  further  to  the 
westward,  the  residence  of  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  an  old  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian minister.  Those  who  know 
Stevenson's  essays,  especially  the  vol- 
ume, "Memories  and  Portraits,"  will 
have  these  scenes  and  their  leading 
characters  (the  old  Scotch  gardener, 
the  shepherd,  the  old  minister,  etc.) 
immortally  embalmed  for  them.  Here 
we  have  only  space  for  a  few  lines  de- 
scriptive of  the  Manse. 

It  was  a  place  at  that  time  like  no 
other;  the  garden  cut  into  provinces  by 
a  great  hedge  of  beech,  and  over- 
looked by  the  church  and  the  terrace 
of  the  churchyard,  where  the  tomb- 
stones were  thick,  and  after  nightfall 
"spunkies"  ^  might  be  seen  to  dance,  at 
least  by  children;  flower- pots  lying 
w^arm  in  sunshine;  laurels  and  the 
great  yew  making  elsewhere  a  pleas- 
ing horror  of  shade;  the  smell  of  water 
rising  from  all  round,  with  an  added 
bang  of  paper-mills;  the  sound  of  wa- 
ter everywhere  and  the  sound  of  mills 
—the  w^heel  and  the  dam  singing  their 
alternate  strain;  the  birds  from  every 
bush  and  from  every  corner  of  the 
overhanging  woods  pealing  out  their 
notes  till  the  air  throbbed  with  them; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  the  manse. 

Swanston  Cottage  and  its  neighbor- 
hood is  also  frequently  alluded  to  and 
described  by  our  author,  and  perhaps 
most  definitely  and  fully  in  his  latest 
novel  of  all,  "St.  Ives."  Of  the  work- 
ing of  his  childish  imagination  amid 
these  surroundings,  there  is  abundant 
record  in  his  charming  "Child's  Garden 
of  Verses,"  as  in  this  poem. 

MY  KINGDOM. 
Down  by  a  shining  water-mill 
I  found  a  very  little  dell, 
No  higher  than  my  head. 

'Spunkie:     Scottish    diminutive    from    Spunk 
■(fire)— corpse-light,  Jack  o'  lantern,  etc. 


The  heather  and  the  gorse  about, 
In  summer  bloom  were  coming  out, 
Some  yellow  and  some  red. 

I  called  the  little  pool  a  sea. 
The  little  hills  were  big  to  me; 

For  I  am  very  small. 
I  made  a  boat— I  made  a  town, 
I  searched  the  caverns  up  and  down 

And  named  them,  one  and  all." 

And  all  about  was  mine,  I  said. 
The  little  sparmws  overhead. 

The  little  minnows,  too. 
This  was  the  world  and  I  was  king; 
For  me  the  bees  came  by  to  sing. 

For  me  the  swallows  flew. 

I  played  there  were  no  deeper  seas. 
Nor  any  wider  plains  than  these, 

Nor  other  kings  than  me. 
At  last  I  heard  my  mother  call. 
Out  from  the  house  at  evenfall. 

To  call  me  home  to  tea. 

And  I  must  rise  and  leave  my  dell, 
And  leave  my  dimpled  water- well, 

And  leave  my  heather  blooms. 
Alas!  and  as  my  house  I  neared. 
How  very  large  my  nurse  appeared, 

How  great  and  cool  the  rooms. 

But  before  going  further  a  word  of 
Stevenson's  parentage  will  not  come 
amiss. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Thomas 
Stevenson,  son  of  Robert  Stevenson 
and  brother  of  David  and  Alan  Steven- 
son, all  of  the  famous  Edinburgh  firm 
of  civil  engineers,  and,  through  his 
many  and  invaluable  improvements  in 
the  illumination  of  lighthouses,  himself 
the  most  famous  of  the  Scottish  Ste- 
vensons  till  the  advent  of  his  brilliant 
son.  Indeed,  as  the  son  himself  re- 
lates, tliere  were  till  lately  quarters  of 
the  globe  where  the  father  was  still 
the  more  famous.  Besides  his  achieve- 
ments as  an  engineer,  must  be  set 
those  of  authorship,  especially  his  con- 
tributions to  the  defence  of  Christian- 
ity, which  he  not  only  valued  highly 
himself,  but  which  were  esteemed  by 
an  earnest  public  and  praised  by  such 
m6n  as  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling.    Of  his 
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character  there  is  a  reverent  yet  fine- 
ly touched  and  discriminating  slietch 
by  the  son  in  "Memories  and  Por- 
traits." And  it  is  through  this  father, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  Stevenson 
gets  the  Celtic  elements  so  marked  in 
his  person,  character  and  genius;  for 
his  father's  pedigree  runs  back  to  the 
Highland  Clan  Macgregor,  the  kin  of 
Rob  Roy. 

Stevenson's  mother  was  Margaret 
Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Balfour,  minister  of  Colinton, 
Midlothian  (see  above).  His  grand- 
father again  had  been  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  etc.,  and  his  wife 
was  daughter  to  the  Rev.  George  Smith 
(referred  to  in  Burns'  Holy  Fair>,  a  wo- 
man of  uncommon  beauty  and  charm 
of  manner.  The  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
so  splendidly  described  in  Scott's  "Old 
Mortality,"  was  some  sort  of  kin  to 
these  Balfours. 

Louis— he  was  never,  that  I.  ever 
heard  of,  called  by  his  first  name— was 
always  a  delicate  child  and  had  sev- 
eral illnesses  in  his  youth,  notably  an 
attack  of  gastric  fever  in  1858,  through 
which  he  was  tenderly  nursed  by  his 
mother,  and  his  nurse,  Alison  Cunning- 
ham, to  whom  he  dedicates  his  "Child 
Garden  of  Verses."  He  was  specially 
liable  to  take  cold  and,  much  as  he 
loved  Scotland  and  even  Edinburgh 
in  other  respects,  he  bore  a  life-long 
grudge  to  the  climate  of  his  native 
city — a  healthy  climate  to  the  robust, 
indeed,  but  cruel,  especially  in  spring 
with  its  biting  east  winds  and  its 
mocking,  treacherous  sunshine,  to  the 
weak.  Being  an  ailing  and  an  only 
child,  and  his  mother  being  likewise  at 
this  time  delicate,  his  regular  education 
was  much  interrupted  from  his  having 
to  spend  his  winters  and  springs 
abroad  and  in  the  south  of  England. 
From  the  ordinary  standpoint  he  was 
rather  a  backward  child,  as  he  could 
not  read  till  he  was  eight  years  of  age. 
His  mother  and  nurse,  however,  told 


and  read  him  countless  stories,  and 
the  instinct  of  authorship  was  early 
awakened.  At  the  age  of  six  he  dic- 
tated to  his  mother  a  "History  of 
Moses,"  founded  no  doubt  on  the  Bible 
narrative,  but  illustrated  by  himself 
with  colored  pictures,  giving  a  very 
naive  presentment  of  the  early  Israel- 
ites, as  these  were  depicted  as  wearing 
"cylinder"  hats  and  smoking  Dutch 
pipes.  Stevenson  showed  thus  early 
and  continued  throughout  his  career  to 
show,  like  Goethe,  Thackeray  and  oth- 
er notable  writers,  an  aptitude  to  ex- 
press himself  not  only  in  words,  but 
also  in  graphic  form,  with  the  pencil 
as  well  as  with  the  pen.  Indeed,  so 
strong  was  this  tendency  with  Steven- 
son that  it  was  at  one  time  doubtful 
whether  he  would  not  have  followed 
Art  rather  than  Letters  as  a  profession. 
In  the  winter  number  of  the  "Studio" 
for  1896-97,  two  series  of  reproductions 
are  given,  one  "Some  Lead-pencil  Draw- 
ings made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mon- 
astier,  France"  (see  "Travels  with  a 
Donkey"),  and  the  other  "Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Illustrator,"  by  the  well- 
known  artist  and  author,  Joseph  Pen- 
nell.  These  latter  were  taken  from  a 
series  of  jeux  d'esprit,  published  and 
printed  by  Stevenson  and  his  step- 
son Osbourne  at  their  private  press  in 
Davos.  These  illustrations  are  quaint, 
humorous  and  even  grotesque,  and  are 
much  praised  by  Mr.  Pennell  for  their 
technical  qualities  as  wood  cuts,  and 
are  certainly  remarkable  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  means  by  which  strong  ef- 
fects are  produced,  the  high  lights  be- 
ing sharply  and  trenchantly  cut  out 
from  a  dense  black  background.  Crude 
and  intentionally  rough  as  these  curi- 
ous, white-out-of-black  sketches  are, 
they  show  at  least  a  sense  of  sound 
method  in  the  wood-cutter's  art  and  a 
swift  perception  of  essentials,  so  that 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  we 
read  here  almost  as  readily  some  char- 
acteristics of  the  author's  method  and 
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aims  as  in  a  "Master  of  Ballantrse"  or 
in  "Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  Still 
there  is  no  cause  for  regret  that  Ste- 
venson gave  himself  to  letters,  in  so 
many  departments  of  which  he  has 
shown  undoubted  technical  mastery. 

In  his  eighth  year  being  particularly 
anxious  to  read  "Cassell's  Miscellany," 
he  rapidly  taught  himself  to  read,  a 
piece  of  self-education  which  probably 
accounts  for  an  uncertainty  on  points 
of  punctuation,  and  even  spelling,  by 
which  he  professes  himself  troubled  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  pedant,  a  man  may  be 
a  great  writer  and  yet  remain  hazy  to 
the  last  on  certain  minutiae  of  gram- 
mar, punctuation  or  spelling.  Robert 
Browning,  for  example,  publicly  con- 
fesses his  imperfect  education  in  syn- 
tax, which  he  says  was  knocked  into 
him  "not  with  hob-nails,  but  tin  tacks." 
The  great  Sir  Walter  signalized  his  sec- 
retaryship of  the  "Speculative  Society" 
in  Edinburgh  University  by  invariably 
spelling  Tuesday  with  a  eu,  not  to 
speak  of  his  general  slovenliness  of 
style  both  in  prose  and  verse.  I  sus- 
pect the  best  prose  writers,  like  poets, 
write  by  ear  and  give  in  the  first  in- 
stance little  thought  to  spelling  or  even 
punctuation,  which  after  all  is  only 
an  imperfect  and  approximate  method 
of  indicating  grammatical  relations  or 
even  rhetorical  effects. 

Like  other  literary  men  in  their  child- 
hood Stevenson  was  strongly  attracted 
to  the  stage,  and  performed  many 
wonderful  and  blood-curdling  dramas 
on  the  boards  of  his  own  toy  theatre. 
I  sometimes  think  that  this  familiari- 
ty with  the  slaughter  of  cardboard 
crews  and  painted-paper  pirates  in  his 
youth  has  something  to  do  with  that 
apparent  callousness— not  to  say  gusto 
—with  which  Stevenson  handles  the 
criminal  and  sanguinary  in  his  books. 
The  gentle,  rather  girlish  boy,  who  I 
am  sure  was  never  responsible  for  a 
black  eye  or  bloody  nose  among  his 


schoolfellows,  and  whose  one  attempt 
to  play  the  "big  boy"  and  bully  was,  to 
my  knowledge,  one  of  his  failures, 
seems  in  private  to  have  sated  himself 
with  theatrical  and  imaginary  carnage. 
It  is  an  element  existing  in  most  chil- 
dren, this  delight  in  the  horrible,  in 
stories  of  wild  beasts,  pirates,  cruel 
giants,  wild  Indians  and  such  forbid- 
ding agents  as  death  and  pain.  Such 
stories  are,  in  a  child's  phrase  I  once 
heard,  "awful  and  nice."  Their  rela- 
tion produces  on  the  well-cared-for 
child,  safe  in  its  snug  nursery,  a  pleas- 
ing thrill  of  horror,  happily  compound- 
ed of  half-belief  and  half-scepticism. 
Now  I  take  it  that  the  love  of  or  the 
fascination  for  the  horrible,  which  we 
undoubtedly  find  exemplified  in  Steven- 
son's works,  is  a  trait  of  childhood, 
which  has  survived  in  him  far  more 
strongly  than  with  most  of  us. 

Stevenson's  first  school  was  Hender- 
son's Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh 
(1858-61),  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
famous  Edinburgh  Academy,  where  it 
was  found  he  could  not  attend  regular- 
ly enough  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
a  boarding-school  near  London  was 
tried  in  1863;  but  the  absence  from 
home  did  not  suit  the  delicate  sensitive 
child,  and  he  was  again  removed  to  the 
care  of  a  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  M.  A., 
who  kept  a  small  day-school  in  Freder- 
ick street,  Edinburgh,  specially  de- 
signed for  backward  or  delicate  boys. 
Here  it  was,  in  1864,  that  I  first  met 
Stevenson,  and  we  were  much  together 
till  I  left  for  Edinburgh  University  in 
the  autumn  of  1865.  Stevenson  re- 
mained there,  I  understand,  some  two 
years  longer,  with,  as  usual  with  him, 
frequent  absences,  caused  by  illnesses 
or  by  his  enforced  fiights  sunward  and 
southward. 

At  school  Stevenson  was  a  quick  and 
bright,  but  somewhat  desultory  scholar, 
and  never— being  encouraged  in  this 
position  by  his  father— strove  after  dis- 
tinction in  his  class.    Nor  was  he  want- 
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ing  in  liking  or  ability  for  his  tasks, 
and  at  any  rate  French,  Latin  and 
geometry  were  interesting  and  con- 
genial studies  to  him.  In  Greek  I 
donbt  if  he  ever  got  very  far,  certain- 
ly never  to  the  length  of  reading  the 
original  with  ease  and  pleasure.  In 
French  he  had  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing been  a  good  deal  in  the  country,  and 
already  appreciated  some  of  the  beaut- 
ies of  French  prose.  Latin  he  enjoyed 
also  from  a  literary  and  stylistic  point 
of  view,  and  some  of  the  care  and  fin- 
ish of  his  style  and  its  frequent  fehc- 
ities  may  be  traced  back  to  his  early 
love  for  Cicero  and  Horace,  Ovid  and 
Virgil.* 

But  he  was  already  full  of  his  own 
literary  projects  and  activities,  and  we 
took,  I  fancy,  a  keener  interest  in  the 
School  Magazine  (beginning  modestly 
and  dubiously  under  the  title  of  "The 
Trial"  to  blossom  forth  later  into  the 
avowedly  romantic  "Jack  o'  Lantern") 
than  in  our  more  regular  and  legiti- 
mate studies.  That  we  were  rather 
ambitious  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
we  must  needs  run  two  serial  stories 
abreast.  One  of  these  Stevenson  wrote 
himself,  while  he  and  I  collaborated 
over  the  other.  He  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed with  me  the  plot,  which  was  of 
true  Stevensonian  type  and  was  laid 
in  the  tropical  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
I  wrote  up  the  details  (including  a 
monstrous  negro  of  colossal  villany, 
with  his  headquarters  in  an  appropri- 
ately horrible  and  inaccessible  cavern) 
with  such  unfortunate  vividness  and 
effect  that  the  story  was  speedily  pro- 
scribed by  my  parents  as  sensational 
and  either  remained  a  torso,  to  use  a 
fine  phrase,  or  was  finished  single- 
handed  by  Stevenson. 

Of  Stevenson's  appearance  about  this 
time  the  following  lines  from  my  own 
article  in  "Temple  Bar"  for  March, 
1895,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea. 


and  I  quote  them  with  the  more  confi- 
dence in  that  the  descriptions  in  that 
article  were  approved  and  commended 
by  Stevenson's  mother,— 

"In  body  Stevenson  was  assuredly 
badly  set  up.  His  limbs  were  long  and 
lean  and  spidery,  and  his  chest  flat,  so 
as  almost  to  suggest  some  malnutri- 
tion, such  sharp  angles  and  corners  did 
his  joints  make  under  his  clothes.  But 
in  his  face  this  was  belied.  His  brow 
was  oval  and  full,  over  soft  brown 
eyes,  that  seemed  'already  to  have 
drunk  the  sunlight  under  southern 
vines.  The  whole  face  had  a  tendency 
to  an  oval.  Madonna-like  type.  But, 
about  the  mouth  and  in  the  mirthful, 
mocking  light  of  the  eyes,  there  lin- 
gered ever  a  ready  Autolycus  roguery, 
that  rather  suggested  the  sly  god 
Hermes  masquerading  as  a  mortal. 
Yet  the  eyes  were  always  genial,  how- 
ever gayly  the  lights  danced  in  them, 
but  about  the  mouth  there  was  some- 
thing of  trickery  and  mocking,  as  of  a 
spirit  that  had  already  peeped  behind 
the  scenes  of  Life's  pageant  and  more 
than  guessed  its  unrealities." 

There  was  always  in  Stevenson  a 
great  deal  of  the  Bohemian  in  a  rather 
innocent  sense,  and  even  of  the  ^tur- 
mef'-und-dranger,  so  that  while  listen- 
ing last  winter  to  the  highly  interest- 
ing lectures  of  Professor  Weissenfels 
(Freiburg  i.  Baden)  on  the  young  Goe- 
the, I  was  not  infrequently  reminded 
of  my  friend  Stevenson.  His  father 
and  mother,  for  instance,  present  some- 
thing of  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  Goe- 
the's parents;  and  he  had  consequent- 
ly a  similar  struggle,  before  he  was  al- 
lowed to  follow  out  as  a  profession  his 
chosen  and  proper  career.  He  had,  like 
Gk)ethe  and  the  other  Sturmer-und- 
drdnger,  an  intense  disUke  to  any  fixed 
industry  and  especially  to  anything 
of  the  nature  of  office  work.  But  in 
contrast  to  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand. 


^  J  do  not  think  he  was  learning  German  when 
at  school  with  me,  but  I  understand  he  learnt 


it  later  on.  but  never  had  the  same  familiarity 
and  mastery  of  it  that  he  had  of  French. 
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Stevenson  was  but  little  affected  by 
his  relations  to  women,  and  when  this 
point  is  fully  gone  into  it  will  proba- 
bly be  found  that  his  mother  and  nurse 
in  childhood  and  his  wife  and  step- 
daughter in  later  life  are  about  the  only 
women  who  seriously  influenced  either 
his  character  or  his  art. 

Stevenson's  father  was  no  despiser  of 
literature,  but  he  was  anxious  that  his 
son  should  not  take  to  it  as  a  profes- 
sion, but  keep  it  as  a  hobby  for  his 
leisure;  and  this  attitude  of  his  is  well- 
attested  by  the  fact  that  Stevenson's 
first  printed  publication  was  produced 
at  the  father's  instance  and  expense. 
This  was  the  short  historical  tract  or 
sketch  depicting  an  unsuccessful  re- 
volt of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  "The  Pentland 
Kising."  This  brochure,  which  was 
probably  part  of  a  "covenanting  nov- 
el," of  which  we  shall  hear  later,  was 
remarkable  alike  for  its  maturity  and 
its  promise.  It  is  now  extremely  rare 
and  much  sought  after  by  collectors, 
having  on  one  occasion  fetched  more 
than  three  times  its  own  weight  in  gold. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  its  lit- 
erary merit,  but  only  a  sign  of  the  fer- 
vor of  the  Stevenson  cult.  The  pam- 
phlet is  also  an  historical  curiosity,  be- 
ing issued  in  the  bi-centenary  year  of 
the  ill-starred  rising  itself,  i.e.,  in  1866. 

Of  Stevenson's  attitude  towards  his 
father's  profession  about  two  years  la- 
ter, we  gather  the  best  idea  from  these 
words  of  his  own,  from  an  essay  called 
"Random  Memories"  (see  "Across  the 
Plains"). 

"Anstruther,"  he  writes,  "is  a  place 
sacred  to  the  muse;  she  inspired  (really 
to  a  considerable  extent)  Tennant's 
vernacular,  poem  of  "Anster  Fair;" 
and  I  have  waited  upon  her  there  my- 
self with  much  devotion.  This  was 
when  I  came  as  a  young  man  to  glean 
engineering  experience  from  the  build- 
ing of  a  breakwater.  What  I  gleaned 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know;  but,  indeed, 
I  had  already  my  own  private  deter- 


mination to  be  an  author;  I  loved  the 
art  of  words,  and  the  appearances  of 
life;  and  'travellers'  and  'headers'  and 
'rubble'  and  'polishing  Ashlar'  and 
'pierres  perdnes,'  and  even  the  thrill- 
ing question  of  the  'string-course'  in- 
terested me  only  (if  they  interested 
me  at  all)  as  properties  for  some  pos- 
sible romance,  or  as  words  to  add  to 
my  vocabulary.  To  grow  a  little 
catholic  is  the  compensation  of  years; 
youth  is  one-eyed;  and  in  those  days, 
though  I  haunted  the  breakwater  by 
day,  and  even  loved  the  place  for  the 
sake  of  the  sunshine,  the  thrilling  sea- 
side air,  the  wash  of  the  waves  on  the 
sea-face,  the  green  glimmer  of  the 
diver's  helmet  far  below,  and  the  musi- 
cal clinking  of  the  masons,  my  one 
genuine  preoccupation  lay  elsewhere, 
and  my  only  industry  was  in  the  house 
when  I  was  not  on  duty.  I  lodged  with 
a  certain  Baillie  Brown,  a  carpenter 
by  trade;  and  there,  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  despatched,  in  a  chamber  scented 
with  dry  rose-leaves,  drew  in  my  chair 
to  the  table  and  proceeded  to  pour 
forth  literature,  at  such  speed  and  with 
such  intimations  of  early  death  and 
immortality,  as  I  now  look  back  upon 
with  wonder.  There  it  was  I  wrote 
'Voces  Fidelium,'  a  series  of  dramatic 
monologues  in  verse;  there  that  I  in- 
dited the  bulk  of  a  covenanting  novel 
(see  above)— like  so  many  others,  nev- 
er finished." 

No  trace  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  of 
either  the' covenanting  novel  or  "Voces 
Fidelium,"  and  although  we  can  hardly 
but  commend  the  wisdom  of  an  author 
who  puts  his  crude  and  tentative  pro- 
ductions out  of  the  reach  of  misguided 
admirers,  still  the  biographer  must  la- 
ment the  loss  of  material  that  would 
have  helped  to  throw  light  on  this 
stage  of  the  author's  progress  and  de- 
velopment. 

Long  before  this,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  flirtations  with  the  muses  here  in- 
dicated, Stevenson  had  definitely  se- 
lected prose  as  his  vehicle  rather  than 
verse,  and  set  about  the  formation  of 
a  prose  style.  To  this  he  schooled  him- 
self with  rigor  and  perseverance,  carry- 
ing about  with  him  constantly  pencil 
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and  note-books,  in  which  he  wrote  down 
favorite  passages  from  the  authors 
whose  style  he  admired  and  his  own 
attempts  in  emulation  of  them.  In- 
valid and  almost  weakling  as  he  was 
physically,  he  owes  his  success  greatly 
to  sheer  hard  work,  or,  as  he  puts  it 
himself,  to  "elbow-grease;"  and  he 
says,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  humil- 
ity and  self-satisfaction,  he  believes  he 
had  made  more  of  his  original  talents, 
such  as  they  were,  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  of  theirs.  I  may  per- 
haps be  indeed  excused,  as  it  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  mixture  of  humility 
and  self-confidence,  quoting  his  judg- 
ment on  myself  when  we  were  boys  to- 
gether. He  said  to  his  mother, 
"There's  a  fellow  at  school  who  has 
more  ability  than  I  have,  but  he  does 
not  Ivuow  how  to  use  it."  However 
mistaken  was  the  first  part  of  this 
opinion,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Ste- 
venson to  overestimate  his  friends  and 
literary  contemporaries,  the  second 
seems  partly  true,  at  least  when  com- 
pared with  Stevenson's  own  shrewd 
self-judgment  and  its  brilliant  results. 
In  choosing  prose  no  doubt  Stevenson 
chose  a  more  hopeful  and  promising 
medium  than  verse,  and  with  his  mar- 
vellous prescience  he  perhaps  foresaw 
the  coming  predominance  of  prose-fic- 
tion and  the  even  unusual  odds  against 
which  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  a  verse-writer  must  contend. 
Nothing  better  exemplifies  this  than 
the  limited  circulation  of  Stevenson's 
own  verse  compared  with  his  prose. 

Both  during  the  time  that  he  was 
making  trial  of  the  engineering  busi- 
ness and  later,  when  he  had  decided 
to  become  an  advocate,  he  matriculated 
and  paid  class  fees  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  At  the  classes  of  the  pro- 
fessors he  was  (according  to  his  own 
account,  probably  in  his  usual  mis- 
chievous spirit  somewhat  exaggerated) 


conspicuous  by  his  absence.  The  story 
goes  that  when  he  applied  to  a  certain 
professor  for  a  certificate  of  at- 
tendance, the  professor  declared  he 
had  never  set  eyes  on  him  before. 
This,  Stevenson  had  to  admit,  was 
highly  probable,  but  so  ingeniously 
and  winningly  did  he  plead  his  case 
that  he  did  not  leave  without  the 
required  signature.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  found  more  interesting  sub- 
jects of  study  outside  the  university 
curriculum  than  within  it,  and  to  have 
preferred  the  society  of  gay,  brilliant, 
and  I  fear  not  always  very  steady, 
companions,  to  the  grave  themes  of 
the  professors,  or  even  the  time-hon- 
ored professorial  jokes,  with  which  a 
Scotch  professor  is  wont  to  delight  suc- 
cessive generations  of  students. 

The  following  description  of  our  au- 
thor at  this  period  is  quoted  from  "Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson:  a  Reminiscence," 
by  Charles  Lowe  in  the  "Bookman," 
November,  1891. 

"His  whole  appearance  was  much 
more  indicative  of  the  poet  or  aesthete 
than  of  the  scientist,  and  yet  here  was 
this  attractive  youth  tapping  my 
shoulder  in  one  of  the  front  benches 
of  the  mathematical  class-room.  .  .  . 
From  the  mathematical  class-room  we 
hastened  to  repair  to  the  privacy  of  a 
snug  house  of  entertainment  close  by, 
called  'the  Pump,'  there  to  continue  our 
discussion  over  Edinburgh  ale  and  cold 
meat-pies,  and  I  cannot  remember  that 
I  ever  spent  a  more  pleasant  or,  indeed, 
a  more  inspiring  hour  in  Auld  Reekie' 
than  the  first  one  I  thus  passed  with 
Stevenson.  From  that  single  hour's 
conversation  with  the  embryo  author 
of  'Treasure  Island,'  I  certainly  de- 
rived more  intellectual  and  personal 
stimulus  than  ever  was  imparted  to  me 
by  any  six  months'  course  of  lectures 
within  the  walls  of  'good  King  James' 
College.'  He  was  so  perfectly  frank  and 


^  Edinburgh,    so   called   either   from   its   sraok- 
Iness  or,  as  seems  likely  enough,  to  judge  from 


descriptions    by    Dunbar    and    others,    from    the 
prevalence  of  evil  odors  in  its  wynds  and  closes. 
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iugenuouB,  so  ebullient  and  open- 
hearted,  so  sunny,  so  sparkling,  so  con- 
fiding, so  vaulting  in  bis  literary  am- 
bitions, and  withal  so  widely  read 
and  well-informed— notwithstanding  his 
youth,  for  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
out  of  his  teens— that  I  could  not  help 
saying  to  myself  that  here  was  a  young 
man  who  commended  himself  more  to 
my  approval  and  emulation  than  any 
other  of  my  fellow-students." 

These  few  lines  of  self -delineation  re- 
fer to  about  the  same  period  of  his  de- 
velopment,— 

"He  was  of  a  conversable  temper, 
and  insatiably  curious  in  the  aspects  of 
life  and  spent  much  of  his  time  scrap- 
ing acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  men 
and  women  kind." 

That  he  was  not  on  the  other  hand 
without  gifts  in  the  direction  of  his 
father's  department  of  work,  is  shown 
by  his  being  awarded  a  silver  medal 
by  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  in  1871 
for  "Suggested  Improvements  in  Light- 
house Apparatus."  And  one  of  his 
best  and  most  intimate  friends  of  this 
and  later  years  was  the  highly  gifted 
Henry  Charles  Fleeming  Jenkin,  pro- 
fessor of  engineering,  who,  among  his 
other  genial  gifts,  possessed  that  of  be- 
ing an  excellent  amateur  actor.  In  the 
theatrical  entertainments  that  were 
frequent  at  his  house,  Stevenson  took 
part,  but  without  distinguishing  him- 
self. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  no  use  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  during  these  days 
Stevenson's  mode  of  life  gave  his  par- 
ents genuine  ground  for  anxiety,  and 
in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  me  he  points 
out  the  very  spot  where  he  had  his 
most  critical  encounter  with  the  tempt- 
er, from  which  he  issued  victorious. 
He  had  a  notion,  which  seems  to  have 
haunted  him,  half  as  a  pride  and  pleas- 
ure, half  as  a  fate  and  terror,  that  he 
closely  resembled  Robert  Fergusson, 
whom  we  may  call  the  Scottish  Chat- 
terton.  who  "perished  ere  his  prime," 


dying  in  a  mad-house  before  complet- 
ing his  twenty-fourth  year.    Like  Ste- 
venson, Fergusson  was  naturally  slight 
and  delicate,  and   no    doubt    hastened 
his  sad  end  by  indiscretions   of   living 
which    would    hardly    have    affected 
one    of    more    sound  and   robust  phy- 
sique.     When  Stevenson  felt    himself 
treading  the  same  perilous  path,  Fer- 
gusson seems  to  have  appeared  as  a 
warning  phantom  motioning  him  back. 
He  certainly  had  some  experience  of 
what  is  called  "life,"  and  was  familiar 
(see    "Misadventures  of  John    Nichol- 
son")   with    haunts    known    only,    in 
respectable    Edinburgh,    to    the    initi- 
ated.     That  he  thus  "sowed  his    wild 
oats,"   or,   in   his  own  phrase,   passed 
through    his    "green-sickness,"    seems 
clear  enough,  and  without  committing 
ourselves  to  his  position  on  this  point, 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  critical 
point  in  all  such  cases  seems  to  be,  not 
whether  a  man  falls  into  certain  follies, 
or,    if  you  like,  sins,  for  a  time,    but 
whether  he  has  the  force  of  character, 
like  Prince  Hal,  to  cast  them  behind 
him  and  play  the  man  when  his  call 
comes.      That  Stevenson  himself    had 
this  manhood,  admits,   I  think,  of  no 
doubt.     His  relations  to  women  were, 
for  example,  never  those  of  a  Burns,  a 
Byron,  or  a  Heine;  nor  had  he  in  this 
direction  the  same  tempestuous  ungov- 
ernable passion,   or,   at  least,   the   in- 
satiable longing  for  the  companionship 
and  intimacy  with  the  other  sex  which 
characterized  these  three,  not  to  name 
others.     If  his  art  suffered  from   his 
virtue  in  this  respect,  his  character  re- 
mained the  purer  and  nobler.     Indeed, 
to  anticipate  for  a  moment,  if  we  set 
aside  the  standards  of  the  prude  and 
the  purist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
regarded  humanly,  honestly  and  fairly, 
Stevenson  can  be  called  nothing  less 
than  a  good  man. 

Stevenson's  university  career  had 
two  periods,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
was  still  heading  ostensibly  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  engineering,  and  the  second, 
in  which,  with  his  fat^ier's  consent,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  with  the  ob- 
ject of  becoming  an  advocate  of  the 
Scottish  Bar.  This  he  accomplished, 
and  in  1875,  eight  years  after  he  first 
matriculated,  he  was,  as  it  is  termed, 
"called  to  the  Bar."  As  an  advocate 
he  had  no  success,  for  after  walliing 
the  floor  of  the  Parliament  House,  as 
it  is  called  in  Edinburgh,  along  with 
other  briefed  and  briefless  advocates, 
and  securing  only  one  case,  which 
brought  him  four  guineas,  he  aban- 
doned that  practice  and  settled  down 
seriously  to  his  true  life  work  of  litera- 
ture. 

Already  in  1873  had  appeared  his  first 
contribution  to  regular  periodical  liter- 
ature, a  paper  on  "Roads"  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Portfolio,  edited 
by  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  a  consistent 
friend  and  admirer  of  Stevenson.  But 
the  first  I  personally  remember  was  the 
beautiful  and  pathetic  "Ordered  South" 
(Macmillan's  Magazine,  May,  1874),  oc- 
casioned by  a  serious  break-down  in  his 
health,  whicli  sent  him  to  the  Riviera— 
chiefly  Mentone— for  that  winter.  But 
already  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
frequent  excursions  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land and  abroad,  as  Frankfort,  the 
Black  Forest  and  Normandy  in  1872, 
the  Western  Isles  (Scotland),  Chester, 
Wales  and  Buckinghamshire  in  1874. 

"Now  in  1875,"  writes  Mr.  Colvin, 
"began  the  first  series  of  visits  to  the 
artistic  settlements  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fontainebleau,  where  his  cousin,  Mr. 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  was  for  the  time 
established.  He  found  the  forest  cli- 
mate restorative  to  his  health,  and  the 
life  and  company  of  Brabizon  and  the 
other  student  resorts  congenial.  Their 
effects  on  his  mind  and  talent  can  be 
gathered  from  the  essays,  "Forest 
Notes,"  "Village  Communities  of  Paint- 
ers," and  the  tales,  "Providence  and 
the  Guitar,"  the  "Treasure  of  Fran- 
chard,"  and  the  early  chapters  of  "The 


Wreckers."  His  other  haunts  about 
this  time  were  his  home  in  Edinburgh 
or  at  Swanston,  in  London,  mostly  at 
the  Saville  Club,  and  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  soon  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
such  men  as  Leslie  Stephen  (editor  of 
the  Academy),  Professor  Clifford, 
Walter  Pollock,  Egmont  Hake,  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  Andrew  Lang  and  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  and,  a  little  later,  at 
Burfurd  Bridge,  with  George  Meredith, 
for  whom  he  cherished  a  warm  admira- 
tion. It  was  in  company  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter Simpon,  son  of  the  world-famous 
promulgator  of  chloroform,  that  Ste- 
venson made  his  canoe-trip  in  Belgium 
and  France  in  1876,  which  resulted  in 
the  production  of  his  first  printed  book, 
"An  Inland  Voyage."  Two  years  later 
he  spent  a  month  at  Monastier  in  Velay, 
and  took  the  memorable  walk  with  his 
donkey  and  sleeping-sack,  so  delight- 
fully and  humorously  recorded  in 
"I'ravels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Ceven- 
nes,"  which,  following  on  his  "Pict- 
uresque Notes  on  Edinburgh,"  formed 
his  third  published  volume.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  contributing  essays 
and  stories  to  several  magazines,  and 
especially  to  Cornhill,  where  they  ap- 
peared merely  designated  by  his  in- 
itials, which  by  some  were  taken  for 
those  of  the  editor.  How  distinctive 
and  personal  his  style  already  was  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  I  could 
always  recognize  it  from  the  first  par- 
agraph, and  never  recollect  being  at 
fault.  One  might  almost  define  Steven- 
son's style  in  his  essays  by  calling  him 
a  prose  Horace,  for  to  Horace  has  been 
attributed  the  quality  of  a  curiosa 
felicitas,  and  in  Stevenson  these  singu- 
lar felicities  of  phrase  are  very  numer- 
ous and  striking.  But  perhaps  a  still 
greater  charm  than  this  is  the  sense 
of  personal  frankness  and  intimacy  his 
writings  convey  to  the  reader.  We  do 
not  conceive  of  the  author  as  address- 
ing us  from  the  vantage-ground  of  plat- 
form or  pulpit,  or  even  seriously  labor- 
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iug  at  his  desk;  we  seem  rather  to  be 
seated  beside  him,  listening  to  his  rip- 
ple of  talk  in  the  winter  sunshine  of 
Davos  or  Mentone,  or  drawing  in  our 
chairs  round  a  steaming  punch  bowl  in 
some  snug  inn-parlor,  while  his  fancies 
disengage  themselves  as  freely  and 
naturally  as  the  rings  and  ringlets  of 
cigarette  smoke  follow  each  other  up- 
ward from  his  lips.  Stevenson  had  in 
fact  thus  early  acquired  what  some 
writers  never  attain  to:  the  art  of  con- 
veying his  personality,  and  that  an  in- 
teresting, picturesque  and  inviting  one, 
to  his  readers.  Hence  it  comes  that  no 
writer  since  Dickens  has  engaged  the 
affections  of  his  readers  like  Steven- 
son; in  fact,  when  we  consider  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  alone  had  ac- 
quired this  warm  regard  for  him,  and 
how  much  he  was  esteemed  and  loved 
by  the  natives  of  Samoa,  where  he 
spent  his  last  years  and  where  he  died 
and  laid  his  bones,  one  inclines  to  be- 
lieve that  few  of  his  contemporaries 
had  possessed  themselves  of  so  large  a 
share  of  the  affections  of  the  human 
race. 

About  the  same  time  as  he  was  pro- 
ducing the  kind  of  work  tve  have 
classed  together  as  essays  and  travels, 
he  was  also  appearing  as  an  author  of 
our  second  class,  viz.,  short  stories. 
The  very  earliest  of  these  were,  "A 
Lodging  for  the  Night,"  in  Temple  Bar, 
October,  1877,  "The  Sire  de  Malitroit's 
Door,"  in  the  same  magazine  for  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  and  "Will  o'  the  Mill,"  in 
Cornhill  Magazine  for  the  same  month. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  to  the  discern- 
ing reader  of  these  finely  touched  and 
at  once  vivid  and  delicately-drawn  sto- 
ries, that  here  was  a  domain  in  which 
Stevenson  was  also  a  master,  and,  in- 
deed, he  himself  has  never  excelled 
these  early  efforts.  "Will  o'  the  Mill" 
was,  as  I  know  from  his  own  lips,  that 
which  he  set  most  store  by,  and  we 
cannot  wonder.    It  sets  forth  with  idyl- 


lic beauty  one  side  of  his  curious  doc- 
trine of  life's  vanity,  which  lies  behind 
and  alternates  with  an  almost  fev- 
erish zest  and  appetite  for  living.  La- 
ter in  life,  when  his  cousin,  Graham 
Balfour,  praised  Will's  philosophy, 
Stevenson  repudiates  it.  It  is  not  his 
whole  philosophy  certainly,  but  it  is  a 
side,  a  phase,  a  pole  of  it. 

So  Stevenson  worked  on,  ever  getting 
ardent  admirers  of  the  most  covetable 
sort,  but  hardly  cutting  skin-deep  into 
the  insensitive  hide  of  the  "general 
reader."  That  was  to  come  later,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  "made  salt  to  his 
kail,"  as  the  Scotch  saying  goes,— that 
is,  he  began  partially  to  support  him- 
self by  his  pen.  His  name  brought  a 
certain  blandness  to  the  editorial  tem- 
per, and,  like  an  accomplished  burglar, 
he  was  able  to  approach  the  publisher's 
"bull-dog"  without  fear.  Matters  were 
to  go  yet  more  smoothly  later  on,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  was  in  his  life  that 
a  new  element  appeared.  It  was  an 
element  of  passion,  or,  at  least,  of 
strong  attraction  and  attachment. 

In  France,  about  the  year  1878,  he 
met  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Osbourne 
{nee  Van  de  Grift),  who,  having  left  an 
uncongenial  husband  in  California,  was 
living  with  her  son  and  daughter  "in 
the  art-student  circles  of  Paris  and 
Fontainebleau."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  attachment  formed  was 
strong  on  both  sides,  and  the  desire  for 
each  other's  society  one  not  readily  put 
aside.  Mrs.  Osbourne  returned  to  Cal- 
ifornia early  in  1879,  and  in  a  few 
months  Stevenson  followed  her,  trav- 
elling, partly  for  economy,  partly  for 
experience,  in  an  emigrant  ship.  This 
was  the  most  trying  passage  of  Steven- 
son's life.  His  friends  disapproved  of 
his  course  of  conduct.  He  supported 
himself  entirely,  and  very  economical- 
ly, at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  by 
his  writing.  He  was  nursed  through 
an  almost  fatal  illness  by  Mrs.  Os- 
bourne, and  finally,  w^hen  she  had  ob- 
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taiued  a  divorce"  from  her  husband, 
Stevenson  married  her  in  the  spring  of 
1880.  In  August,  1880,  his  friends  hav- 
ing become  reconciled  to  the  match,  he 
brought  his  wife  home  and  presented 
her  to  them.  It  so  happened  I  was  not 
introduced  to  her  and  only  saw  her  at 
some  little  distance,  and  that  in  a  car- 
riage. I  saw  only  a  small,  swart  little 
American  lady,  whom  I  surmised,  hav- 
ing heard  she  was  already  a  grand- 
mother, must  be  a  good  deal  older  than 
Stevenson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
Mrs.  Stevenson  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Strong,  having  married.  Southern  fash- 
ion, in  their  early  teens,  Mrs.  Steven- 
son need  not  have  been  much  over 
thirty  at  the  time  of  her  second  mar- 
riage, and  thus  only  a  few  years  senior 
to  her  husband;  and  I  take  that  to  be 
pretty  near  the  mark.  From  all  I  can 
gather,  her  attraction  was  not  any 
great  or  strict  beauty  of  feature,  but  in 
a  magnetic  force  and  fire  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  may  call 
mesmeric.  The  Samoans,  very  subject 
to  such  influences,  stood,  I  believe,  in 
some  awe  of  her.  But  I  have  never 
heard  anything  to  gainsay  the  idea  one 
forms  from  the  information  already 
available,  that  she  proved  a  faithful 
and  loving  wife,  a  brave  and  fitting 
comrade,  a  tender  and  skilful  nurse 
(when  her  own  ill  health  permitted)  to 
the  delicate,  sensitive  and  much-suffer- 
ing author.  Herself  already  an  author, 
she  published  the  "Dynamiter"  in  con- 
junction with  him,  and  is,  I  under- 
stand, responsible  for  nearly  all  the 
stories  in  that  volume,  though  it  is 
probable  there  are  touches  not  a  few 
by  Stevenson  himself,  who  possessed 
a  peculiar  gift  of  inserting  such  touch- 
es and  giving  the  whole  a  Stevensonian 
ring,  so  that  critics  are,  I  believe,  often 
sadly  at  fault  in  any  attempts  they 
make  to  discriminate  between  his  own 


work  and  that  of  his  collaborators. 
"The  Wrong  Box,"  for  example,  was 
written  in  the  first  instance  entirely  by 
Lloyd  Osbourne  and  merely  touched  up 
by  Stevenson. 

Stevenson's  health  was  at  this  time 
precarious  and  unsatisfactory.  "For 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years,"  writes 
Mr.  Colvin,  "his  life  seemed  to  hang 
by  a  thread.  Chronic  lung  disease,  not 
of  the  tubercular,  but  of  the  less  ma- 
lignant fibroid  or  catarrhal  type,  had 
now  declared  itself,  and  the  slightest 
exposure  or  exertion  was  apt  to  bring 
on  a  prostrating  attack  of  cough,  hem- 
orrhage and  fever.  .  .  His  life  be- 
came that  of  an  invalid,  vainly  seeking 
health  by  change  of  place,  rarely  out 
of  the  doctor's  hands,  often  forbidden 
to  speak  (a  deprivation  almost  as  great 
to  himself  as  to  those  about  him),  and 
for  the  most  part  denied  the  pleasures 
of  out-door  exercise.  His  courage,  nat- 
urally of  the  kind  that  courts  danger 
in  a  life  of  action  and  adventure,  had 
to  be  trained  to  the  passive  mood  of  en- 
durance under  distressing  physical  dis- 
abilities. The  trial  was  manfully 
borne;  his  presence  never  ceased  to  be 
sunshine  to  those  about  him,  and  in 
every  interval  of  respite  he  worked 
with  eager  toil  and  in  unremitting  pur- 
suit of  the  standards  he  had  set  before 
himself."  In  his  search  for  health  he 
spent  two  winters  at  Davos  Platz,  and 
there  met  and  formed  a  warm  friend- 
ship with  a  fellow-sufferer,  John  Ad- 
ington  Symonds.  While  at  Braemar  in 
the  spring  of  1881  the  notion  of  writing 
a  boy's  book  of  adventure,  such  as  he 
himself  had  used  to  delight  in,  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  started  to  write  the 
"Sea  Cook,"  afterwards  "Treasure 
Island,"  and  finished  it  in  the  autumn 
at  Davos.  Published  first  in  "Young 
Folks,"  it  created  no  great  stir,  but  re- 
published in  book-form  a  year  later  it 


•  It  has  been  often  stated,  and  I  myself  have 
been  confidently  told,  that  this  divorce  was  "by 
consent."     That,  it  appears,  was  not  the  case, 


Mrs.  Osbourne  having  sufficient  ground  for  di- 
vorcing her  husband  under  the  marriage  laws 
of  the  state  of  California. 
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reached  a  public  able  to  appreciate  its 
literary,  imaginative  and  psychologic 
qualities,  and  at  once  created  a  kind  of 
furore.  It  at  once  made  its  author  fa- 
mous and  remains,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  his  most  popular  work.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  understand  its  attrac- 
tion, combining  as  it  does  charm  of 
style,  vividness  and  compactness  of 
narration  and  the  supreme  fascination 
of  one  evil,  but  masterful,  character, 
Long  John  Silver,  who  rivets  the  read- 
er's attention  throughout,  even  as  the 
eyes  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  held  the 
Wedding  Guest.  Writing,  as  Stevenson 
did,  purely  to  entertain  and  interest 
young  people,  there  is  little  of  his  rath- 
er perplexing  philosophy,  which  in  a 
book  like  "Prince  Otto"  seems  to  mock 
and  baffle  our  interest;  and  in  others, 
like  "Dr.  Jekyll,"  "The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae"  and  "Ebbtide,"  distresses  us 
with  a  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
feat and  disaster.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  applies  to  "Kidnapped," 
which  appeared  in  1886.  In  that  year 
came  also  "Dr.  Jekyll,"  a  book  which 
took  the  non-literary  public  by  storm 
and  was  the  sensation  of  the  year. 
Stevenson's  success  as  a  writer  was 
now  fully  assured,  but  it  seems  that 
up  to  this  year,  in  which  he  scored  two 
successes,  he  had  never  cleared  more 
than  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
Even  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  in  a 
dear  country  like  England,  and  for  an 
invalid  with  a  delicate  wife,  compelled 
constantly  to  travel,  and  whose  doc- 
tor's bill  alone  must  have  been  a  for- 
midable item,  is  hardly  wealth.  Still, 
from  this  point,  his  receipts  from  his 
writings  must  have  grown  with  con- 
siderable speed,  and  he  had  at  least  at- 
tained the  position  of  having  secured  a 
certain  and  good  market  for  his  books, 
and  was  indeed  now  sought  after  and 
even  courted  by  editors  and  publishers. 
He  had  already  published  the  most 
popular  of  his  books,  and  stood  in  one 


sense  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  if  not 
of  his  achievement.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  a  continuation  of  the  same 
heroic  industry  and  endurance,  and  the 
same  pathetic  pursuit  of  possible  con- 
ditions of  life. 

In  1887  the  death  of  his  father  put  an 
end  to  one  of  the  strongest  inducements 
he  had  to  remain  in  Europe,  and  on 
August  17th  of  that  year  he  left  his 
native  shores  for  the  last  time — taking 
his  mother  as  well  as  his  wife  and 
step-son  with  him— and  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica. Too  ill  to  accept  the  public  ova- 
tions that  had  otherwise  awaited  him, 
be  made  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  many  distinguished  Americans, 
his  reputation  there,  in  virtue  of  the 
profound  impression  created  by  "Dr. 
Jekyll,"  standing  fully  as  high  as  at 
home.  His  health,  however,  received 
little  benefit  from  the  health  resorts 
he  tried  on  the  American  continent, 
and  on  June  26th  the  whole  family,  in- 
cluding, I  fancy,  his  step-daughter  Mrs. 
Strong,  her  husband  and  child,  sailed 
on  board  the  steam  yacht  "Cusco" 
(Captain  Otis)  for  their  memorable  voy- 
age among  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Much  pleasure  and  benefit  issuing  to 
him  from  this  mode  of  life,  Stevenson 
bought,  in  April,  1890,  the  property  near 
Apia  in  the  Samoan  Island  of  Upolo, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Vailima 
("five  streams,"  though  in  fact  there 
were  but  four).  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  was  installed  there  in  a 
rough  house,  succeeded  eventually  by 
a  better,  which  by  additions  and  im- 
provements grew  to  quite  a  mansion, 
which  he  called  jocosely  his  Subpriors- 
ford  in  reference  to  Scott's  Abbotsford. 
In  possession  or  in  prospect  of  a  hand- 
some yearly  income,  Stevenson  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  it,  or,  indeed,  in  some 
measure  to  anticipate  it,  till  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  like  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor in  fiction,  he  became  somewhat 
embarrassed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  now  receiving  between  three 
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and  four  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The 
estate  itself  swallowed  much  more 
than  it  gave.  Stevenson  kept  a  kind 
of  open  house  like  a  feudal  lord,  and 
was  surrounded  by  numerous  native 
retainers,  forming  a  sort  of  elan  and 
"sporting"  the  Stewart  tartan.  The 
native  Samoans  were  a  people  after 
Stevenson's  own  heart.  They  are  beau- 
tiful, proud,  poetic,  impulsive  children. 
In  his  establishment  he  was  king  and 
patriarch,  and  ruled  with  mild  but  in- 
exorable justice,  as  a  judge  in  a  court 
of  final  appeal. 

But  one  pretty  incident  can  hardly  be 
omitted  before  we  draw  all  too  quickly 
to  the  pathetic  close.  While  Steven- 
son's friend  Mataafa,  one  of  the  claim- 
ants for  the  throne  in  Upolo,  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  European  powers 
(American,  English  and  German),  a- 
long  with  the  chiefs  who  had  sided 
with  him,  Stevenson  cheered  their 
captivity  with  numerous  presents  of 
tobacco  and  other  comforts  such  as 
they  prized.  On  their  release  they 
came  to  thank  him,  and  declared  they 
must  commemorate  his  kindness  by 
some  lasting  work,  so  they  decided  to 
make  a  fine  wide  road  to  his  house 
through  the  bush,  a  work  involving 
great  labor,  a  thing  not  loved  by  any 
Samoan  and  despised  as  unworthy  by 
a  chief.  Despite  all  this,  it  was  duly 
finished  and  opened  with  a  great  feast 
under  the  name,  "The  Road  of  the  Lov- 
ing-Heart" On  another  occasion  his 
favorite  body-servant,  Sosimo,  had  very 
cleverly  anticipated  some  of  Steven- 
son's wants,  and  Stevenson  had  in 
Samoan  fashion  thanked  him  with  the 
compliment,  "Great  is  the  Wisdom!" 
"Nay!"  replied  Sosimo  with  truer  psy- 
chology than  the  great  author,  "Great 
is  the  Love." 

As  long  as  he  remained  in  Samoa, 
Stevenson  had,  for  him,  marvellous 
health,  but  even  a  visit  to  Sydney 
would  bring  on  a  relapse.  He  worked 
both    physically    and    mentally    with 
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great  vigor,  rising  very  early  and  work- 
ing till  midday  and  sometimes  longer— 
perhaps  too  long.  To  this  period  be- 
long "The  Master  of  3allantrae,"  cer- 
tainly, although  gloomy  and  repellent 
as  a  story,  one  of  his  greatest,  if  not 
his  greatest  book,  both  for  picturesque 
and  narrative  power  and  profound  psy- 
chologic truth  and  subtlety  of  hand- 
ling; "Ballads,"  containing  some  very 
powerful  poetry,  but  falling  quite  flat 
with  the  public ;  "The  Wreckers,"  in  con- 
junction with  Osbourne,  a  rather  con- 
fused and  confusing  story,  redeemed 
by  much  excellent  work  and  the  ex- 
traordinary vividness  and  power  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  horrible  pas- 
sages; "A  Footnote  to  History,"  ad- 
mirably written  and  notable  for  a  mag- 
nificent portrayal  of  the  hurricane  in 
Apia  Bay,  where  ironclads  were  tossed 
about  like  cock-boats,  one  being  heaved 
bodily  ashore  and  landed  high  and  dry 
on  her  side,  as  a  trophy  of  the  titanic 
force  and  fury  of  the  elements.  To 
these  one  must  add  the  charming 
"Catriona,"  sequel  to  "Kidnapped," 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics  an 
advance  even  on  that,  written  in  what 
I  may  call  Stevenson's  cheerier,  day- 
light manner.  In  the  "Ebb-tide,"  in 
which  Osbourne  had  a  share,  we  are 
back  in  the  atmosphere  of  crime,  blas- 
phemy, drunkenness,  greed  and  blood, 
in '  which,  marvellously  as  it  is  por- 
trayed, we  wonder  that  the  author 
himself  can  so  long  subsist.  Here  in 
the  character  of  Huisti  he  plumbs  the 
nadir  of  vulgar  wickedness,  as  in  the 
"Master  of  Ballantrae"  he  displays 
what  one  may  call  the  sublime  of  re- 
fined and  polished  devilry.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  worked  chiefly  on 
"St.  Ives"  and  "Weir  of  Hermiston," 
both  of  which  exhibit  not  only  unabat- 
ed, but  expanding  powers— especially 
the  latter  work,  of  which  he  himself 
writes,  "My  success  frightens  me,"  and 
so,  like  a  soldier  charging  home  with 
"Victory"  on  his  lips,  he  was  suddenly 
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smitten  by  the  loDg-threatening,  long- 
delaying  threat  of  death,  and  in  a  few 
hours  from  his  lirst  swift  seizure  lay 
silent  for  ever  iynid  the  grief-stricken 
company  of  his  family  and  his  faithful 
Samoan  attendants.  It  was  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  4th  December,  1894, 
after  he  had  been  working  well  and 
successfully,  and  was  chatting  cheerily 
with  his  wife,  who  was  out  of  spirits 
and,  indeed,  oppressed  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  coiping  evil,  he  suddenly 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  head,  crying, 
"What's  that?"  fell  on  his  knees  by 
his  wife,  was  helped  into  an  old  arm- 
chair of  his  grandfather's,  and  so,  his 
warfare  accomplished,  fell  asleep. 

By  the  morning  his  devoted  Samoans 
had  cut  an  almost  perpendicular  path- 
way to  the  top  of  the  mountain  Va6a, 
which  he  had  designed  as  his  last  rest- 
ing-place. Thither  with  almost  hercu- 
lean labors  they  bore  him,  and  decked 
his  grave  with  costly  presents  of  the 
most  valuable  and  highly  prized  mats. 
There  he  lies,  by  a  strange,  ironic  fate, 
under  other  stars  than  ours.  Driven 
forth  not,  thank  God,  by  neglect  nor  by 
any  injustice  of  man,  but  by  the 
scourge  of  sickness  and  threat  of 
death  and  the  unfriendliness  of  his  na- 
tive skies  into  his  beautiful  exile  amid 
tropic    seas,  he  draws  and  long    will 
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draw,  perhaps  while  the  language  lasts, 
with  a  strange  tenderness  the  hearts 
of  men  to  that  far  and  lonely  Samoan 
mount. 

The  actual  cause  of  death  was  apo- 
plexy, promoted  perhaps  by  over-appli- 
cation, but  really  an  outcome  of  his 
original  lung- trouble;  for  the  wasted 
lungs  could  not  do  the  work  demand- 
ed of  them  by  his  physical  and  mental 
activity,  and,  indeed,  his  healthiness 
in  other  respects  may,  paradoxical  as 
it  seems,  have  fought  against  him. 
His  "Vailima  Letters"  show  that,  in 
spite  of  this  comparative  healthiness,  he 
was  not  without  a  presentiment  of 
coming  evil;  indeed,  one  of  his  letters 
written  in  1894  to  me  reads  now  like 
a  prophesy  of  his  death.  But  he  had 
his  wish.  His  one  fear  and  horror  was 
of  "dying  at  the  top."  From  that  he 
certainly  was  saved,  though  the  very 
same  disease  that  carried  him  off  might 
have  left  him  to  linger  out  years  of 
mental  and  bodily  helplessness  and  de- 
cay. No,  if  the  gods  loved  him  not  well 
enough  to  claim  him  in  his  youth,  they 
at  least  were  not  willing  that  so  bright 
a  flower  of  genius  should  be  left  to  wilt 
and  fade;  or  perhaps  they  envied  us  our 
Tusitala^  (Teller  of  Tales),  and  would 
fain  have  him  for  minstrel  at  their 
Olympian  feasts. 

H.  B.  Balldon. 
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I  met  old  Cole  to-day.  He  was  mend- 
ing a  hedge  with  those  great  hedging- 
gloves  on  his  hands— gloves  at  which 
I  always  look,  as  at  smock-frocks, 
with  interest,  as  remnants  of  some 
mediaeval  garment,  and  but  little  im- 
proved, perhaps,  since  mediaeval  days. 
Something  had  come  to  his  hearing,  he 
said.  He  could  not  hear  easily,  and  the 
conversation  was  beset  with  misunder- 
standings. 


"How  are  you,  Cole?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I'll  do  it;  beg  your  pardon, 
sir.  I'm  a  finishing  this  glat,  as  you  do 
see;  but  it  shall  be  as  you  do  please." 

Cole  is  "hedger  and  ditcher"  in  that 
Arcadia  of  Western  Herefordshire, 
where  we  still  hear  so  many  echoes  of 
a  vanished  world  and  of  other  centu- 
ries, and  his  years  and  his  humor— for 
he  has  that  sense  of  humor  which  is 

'  The  name  given  him  by  the  Samoans. 
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strangely  deficient  in  most  Arcadian 
minds— have  raised  him  to  the  position 
of  an  absolute  autocrat  in  his  own  de- 
partment. He  veils  that  autocracy,  in- 
deed, under  a  show  of  submission  and 
humility,  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat 
at  every  few  words  and  saying,  "It 
shall  be  just  as  the  Squire  and  the 
lady  do  please,  beg  your  pardon,"  but 
giving  so  many  and  so  incontrovertible 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  so,  fore- 
seeing such  calamities  incident  to  any 
way  of  doing  things  but  his  own  way, 
that  all  give  in  to  him  and  he  remains 
absolute. 

He  is  dressed  in  corduroy  trousers 
and  a  blue  serge  jacket,  which  last  is 
torn— simple  rents  from  the  hedge-row 
briars  which  a  feminine  hand  would 
soon  have  put  right— a  colored  cotton 
necktie,  and  on  his  head  a  soft  felt 
hat,  new  and  with  a  fresh  crape  band 
around  it.  His  wife  had  died  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  this  hat  was  his 
week-day  mourning.  "Her  was  a  clever 
woman;  her  kept  my  things  straight," 
he  said,  as  he  looked  wistfully  at  his 
torn  sleeve.  She  was  paralyzed,  and 
for  sixteen  years  each  morning  before 
he  went  out  to  his  work  he  had  dressed 
her,  carried  her  down  to  her  chair- 
one  of  those  hard-backed  chairs  in 
which  the  poor  sit  with  uncomplaining 
heroism  when  their  day's,  or  their 
life's  work  is  done—  and  when  he  re- 
turned from  work  in  the  evening  he 
again  waited  on  her  and  carried  her 
up  the  dark,  narrow  little  stair  to  bed. 
And  once— we  smile,  but  the  smile  is 
nearer  tears  than  laughter: 

Sunt    lacrymse    rerum,    et    mentem 
mortalia  tangunt— 

he  took  the  poor  crippled  thing  out  for 
an  airing  in  the  wheel-barrow!  The 
pathos  of  these  simple,  childlike  lives, 
and  how  inextricably  humor  and  pa- 
thos are  sometimes  interwoven! 

This  meeting  with  Cole,  who  has  the 
reputation    of    being  the  wit  of  this 


country-side,  although  on  this  occasion 
he  was  too  sad  to  be  humorous,  led  me 
to  think  of  the  humor  of  Arcadia. 
There  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  much  con- 
scious humor,  and  no  striving  after  it 
—none  of  the  humor  of  the  London 
^amm— but  there  is  much  which  is  un- 
consciously humorous,  and  perhaps  the- 
more  amusing  for  its  unconsciousness. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  it  is  true  that 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,   never  in   the 

tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it. 

Words  which  must  be  my  apology  for 
these  recollections  of  the  humors  of  my 
Arcadia. 

One  of  the  churches  of  this  district 
is  so  unique  that  I  stray  aside  to  say- 
some  word  about  it,  as  more  than  one 
of  my  recollections  center  round  it.  It 
stands  lonely  in  the  fields,  and,  al- 
though primitive  to  a  degree,  with  the 
chancel  and  nave  of  one  height,  and  the 
oak  roof  alike  through  the  whole  length, 
except  that  the  chancel  beams  are  dec- 
orated with  a  bold  fifteenth  century  de- 
sign in  what  we  now  know  as  poker 
work,  with  no  porch,  no  tower,  only  a 
bell  turret  from  which  the  little  bell 
sounds  to  the  hills  in  the  Sunday  still- 
ness, it  yet  has  charms  and  something^ 
of  beauty,  relics  of  other  days  clinging^ 
around  its  whitewashed  walls,  against 
which  the  old  yew  tree  shows  out  dark 
and  rugged,  picturesque.  On  the 
north  of  the  churchyard  is  a  cock-pit,, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  example  of  this 
questionable  form  of  amusement  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  the  church,  although  playing^ 
fives  was,  as  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony, almost  universal  in  churchyards 
eighty  and  a  hundred  years  ago.  And 
before  I  leave  this  little  lodge  in  the 
wilderness,  I  must  chronicle,  as  a  proof 
how  old  customs  linger  in  these  wilds, 
that  the  men   sit  on  one  side   of  the 
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church,  the  women  on  the  other,  during 
service,  and  if  on  any  occasion  there 
is  such  a  crowd  that  the  custom  has  to 
be  broken  through,  it  is  a  solecism 
which  is  greeted  by  smiles  and  pro- 
fusely apologized  for. 

From  this  primitive  little  church,  in 
which  the  services  were  then  as  primi- 
tive as  the  building,  the  presiding  gen- 
ius of  the  harmonium  was  absent  one 
Sunday,  and  the  little  group  of  men 
who  linger  around  the  great  door  until 
the  bell  stops  were  informed  that  there 
would  be  no  music.  But  old  Watkins 
begged  for  at  least  one  hymn— his 
daughter  Emma  could  "start  it,"  he 
said.  So  things  were  settled,  and  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  that  November  af- 
ternoon, Watkins,  with  a  candle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  hymn-book  in  the  other, 
stood  proudly  up  by  the  closed  har- 
monium. The  hymn  was  given  out. 
Silence,  deathlike  silence,  all  through 
the  little  building.  "Start  him,  Em- 
ma," urged  the  old  man  in  no  inaudible 
voice.  But  Emma  could  not.  Her 
voice  wavered  feebly  from  one  note  to 
another,  fixed  on  none,  and  ceased. 
"Start  him,  girl,"  said  Watkins,  in- 
wardly hopeless,  outwardly  fierce  from 
his  hopelessness.  Emma  murmured 
something,  but  he  who  was  priest  in 
those  days  saw  the  situation,  and  with 
"Let  us  pray"  ended  the  comedy,  and 
the  attempt  at  unprofessional  music 
was  quenched  for  ever.  But  none  saw 
the  humor  of  it,  or  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene— the  dim  church,  the  can- 
dle lighting  up  the  two  contrasting 
faces,  one  rugged,  old,  eager,  the  other 
rounded,  youthful,  scared.  "It  was  a 
pity  as  Emma  could  not  carry  it 
through,"  was  the  comment  after  ser- 
vice. "The  poor  old  gentleman  was 
put  about  over  it."  The  sense  of  the 
humorous  and  of  the  picturesque  seem 
alike  to  need  education  for  their  devel- 
opment. 

To  this  same  little  church  a  bishop 
©nee    came  "within    the    memory    of 


man."  Like  one  of  Sidney  Smith's 
"Gig  Bishops,"  he  was  conveyed 
thither  in  a  very  high  dogcart,  but  this 
was  because  no  more  episcopal  and 
dignified  vehicle  could  be  trusted  to 
traverse  those  rocky  roads  to  which 
no  steam  roller  then  came.  All  eyes 
were  upon  the  strange  dignitary,  whose 
title  was  an  enigma,  and  whose  cos- 
tume was  a  wonder.  "Well,  James,  I 
hope  you  could  hear  the  sermon,"  said 
the  parson  with  much  diplomacy  to  the 
first  man  he  came  across  after  the 
great  event. 

"Oh,  I  heard  well,  sir,  every  word,  as 
you  may  say,  and  the  gentleman  did 
seem  to  be  a  jolly  old  boy  whatever  'a 
may  be,  and  'a  took  my  eye  very  much." 
[I  may  notice,  perhaps,  parenthetical- 
ly, that,  as  in  Shakespeare,  'a  is  used 
for  he  and  she— we  shall  all  remember 
Dame  Quickly,  "  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields."]  The  same  old  farmer  when 
recounting  his  anxious  determination 
with  regard  to  a  neighbor  whose  cattle 
would  stray  into  his  clover,  summed  up 
in  the  following  speech,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  unlearned,  I  translate.  "I 
don't  mean  to  bull  bunt  'un"  (go  at  him 
without  warning),  "but  I  means  to 
dally"  (delay)  "a  bit,  and  then  to  court 
'un  if  'a  won't  listen  to  me"  (bring  him 
before  the  county  court). 

The  immortal  story  of  Ould  Grouse 
in  the  gun-room  will  never  now  be 
known,  but  here  is  the  story  of  a 
pheasant  in  the  church— not,  however, 
the  church  of  my  Arcadia.  There  was 
a  sort  of  Jack  Russell  parson  who  was 
called  in  from  his  shooting  one. day  to 
a  christening,  and  with  him  came  his 
factotum,  who  was  both  parish  clerk 
and  keeper.  He  put  gun  and  bag  down 
in  the  jyorch  and  commenced  the  ser- 
vice, but  it  was  interrupted  by  a  wild 
fluttering  outside  the  door,  and  one  of 
the  pheasants,  which  was  not  as  dead 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  rose  up  and 
flew  hither  and  thither  through  the 
church  with  the  noise  and  commotion 
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of  which  only  pheasants,  and  fright- 
ened pheasants,  are  capable.  "Mark 
that  cock,  John,"  said  the  parson  in  his 
usual  sonorous  voice,  and  then  resumed 
the  service.  And  here  again,  I  do  not 
think  one  of  the  little  party  around  the 
font  saw  the  humor  of  the  thing,  and 
certainly  John,  who  replied  "Yes,  sir," 
with  as  much  propriety  and  dignity  as 
if  he  had  just  been  responding  "Amen," 
saw  nothing  incongruous  or  unbefitting 
in  the  scene. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  old  Thomas, 
who  had  so  many  stories  of  by-gone 
days,  and  one  of  these  was  of  a  certain 
Jones  of  Trevybethic,  who  was  never 
missing  from  his  place  in  church  year 
in  and  year  out,  but  who  once,  for  some 
few  Sundays  in  succession,  was  for 
some  reason  or  another  unable  to  be 
there — a  sick  cow  may  have  required 
his  attention.  "Parson  Davies,  he 
was  mighty  respected,  you  mind,"  said 
Thomas,  to  give  point  to  his  story,  "but 
when  'a  did  ask  Jones  why  he  hadna 
been  at  church,  'a  said  to  'un  quite 
sharp,  'You  wouldn't  be  there  so  often 
if  you  weren't  paid  to  he!'  "  and  Thom- 
as' amusement  in  this  retort  not 
courteous  reminded  me  of  the  immor- 
tal scene  at  the  "Rainbow"  in  "Silas 
Marner,"  where  unflinching  frankness 
was  the  most  piquant  form  of  joke 
and  where  Ben  Winthrop's  insult  was 
considered  to  have  capped  Mr.  Macey's 
epigram.  And  here  is  another  anec- 
dote, worthy  of  George  Eliot  herself, 
and  coming,  if  not,  indeed,  from  her 
own  Warwickshire,  yet  from  the  bor- 
ders of  it,  and  to  it  my  Arcadia  can 
lay  no    claim..    "How    them    gells    o' 

yours  do  hang,  Mrs.  A ,"  said  an  old 

Worcestershire  farmer  to  one  of  his 
guests,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding 
of  his  only  daughter.  "Perhaps  they 
ain't  as  easy  to  please  as  some  folks," 

said    Mrs.  A ,    showing,    like    Mrs. 

Primrose,  thus  early  in  the  contest  that 
she  was  likely  to  gain  but  little  at  this 
business.    "There  ain't  no   young  men 


about  as  is  good  enough  for  them,  per-, 
haps."  "Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that," 
replied  the  merciless  one  with  "un- 
flinching frankness;"  "I  expect  if  any 
young  fellow  did  say  'sniff'  they'd  be 
ready  enough  to  say  'snaff.'  "  Could  the 
company  at  the  "Rainbow"  better  this? 

But  there  was  no  malice  prepense,  no 
wit  intended  by  the  old  farmer  in  a 
parish  where  there  was  an  excellent 
charity  school  in  which  the  sons  of  la- 
borers and  farmers  could  get  a  classi- 
cal education  and  an  Oxford  scholar- 
ship if  they  had  the  brains  for  it. 
When  he  was  asked  what  he  meant  to 
do  with  William,  who  was  on  the 
foundation  of  this  school,  he  replied, 
"Whiles  I  think  to  make  him  a  parson, 
and  whiles  I  think  to  make  him  a  butch- 
er." Neither  was  there  any  disre- 
spect to  church  or  clergy  in  the  reply 
of  a  parishioner  to  a  clerical  relative 
of  mine  who  was  telling  him  how  diffi- 
cult he  found  it  to  get  any  one  to  sup- 
ply his  place  in  church  when  he  went 
away.  "Law,  sir,  don't  mind  about  it 
—give  us  a  holiday  for  once" 

Curiously  revealing  as  to  the  Arca- 
dian ideas  of  London  are  two  anecdotes 
which  I  heard  lately,  told  to  me  after 
one  of  those  mai'vellous  cheap  excur- 
sions to  town  in  which  the  larger  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  is  spent  in  the 
train,  and  spent  with  that  unfailing 
good  temper  and  disregard  of  discom- 
fort and  weariness  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  poor  in  their  poor  pleas- 
ures. One  man  said  gravely  that  he 
supposed  "  'twas  market  day  at  Lon- 
don, there  were  so  many  folks  about;" 
and  another,  who  got  widely  separated 
from  his  companions,  went  up  to  a  po- 
liceman and  asked  him  if  he'd  "seen 

any  of  them  M chaps  anywhere?" 

Policemen,  no  doubt,  have  strange 
questions  put  to  them,  and  this  one 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  soon 
heard  enough  to  cause  him  to  direct 
the  wanderer  to  Paddington,  there  to 
await  the  time  for    the    return    train. 
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I  do  not  know  anything  which,  al- 
though only  a  trifle,  impresses  one 
more  with  their  extremely  limited  no- 
tions as  to  all  things  beyond  their  own 
hillsides.  Another  instance  of  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  their  immediate 
knowledge  with  no  enlargement  of 
horizon  was  shown  by  an  old  wheel- 
wright, the  maker  of  all  the  carts  and 
wagons  of  the  neighborhood.  When 
he  was  too  old  to  leave  his  chair  by 
the  tire,  a  lady  was  reading  lo  him. 
""Please  to  read  a  chapter,"  was  a  fre- 
quent demand  from  old  villagers  who 
"Could  not  read  themselves,  and  the 
«ound  of  the  voice  and  the  feeling  that 
they  were  "good  words"  seemed  to 
please  and  soothe  the  hearers  if  they 
understood  but  little.  But  old  Beaven 
did  at  least  take  in  the  words.  The 
reading  was  that  of  Joseph  sending  for 
his  brethren,  and  the  very  unexpected 
comment  on  the  verse,  "See  that  ye 
fall  not  out  by  the  way,"  was  "Aye, 
them  wagons  be  dangerous"  {dan  pro- 
nounced always  as  in  Daniel)  "high 
things  to  fall  out  on."  As  a  pendant 
I  must  tell  how  I  went  one  day  into  old 
Hughes'  cottage  and  found  his  little 
grandson  reading  to  him  from  his 
*'Robinson  Crusoe,"  a  newly  acquired 
prize  from  the  school.  Hughes's  mat- 
ter of  fact  and  somewhat  Puritanical 
conscience  was  not  quite  at  ease  dur- 
ing the  reading,  and  the  entrance  of 
any  one  to  whom  he  could  unburden 
his  mind  was  welcome.  "Law,  there, 
I  don't  believe  as  it's  true,"  he  said; 
"I'd  rather  hear  a  chapter  from  the 
Testament  any  day." 

Superstition  sometimes  leads  to  hu- 
mor; sometimes  emphasis  of  language 
has  the  same  effect.  As  an  instance 
of  this  last  I  remember  an  old  dame 
who  was  talking  of  the  "dressiness"  of 
the  girls,  who  spent  their  money  on 
finery  instead  of  laying  by  for  that 
**rainy  day"  which  must,  alas,  bulk  so 
largely  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth    on    their  week's 


wage.      "And  there's  Mrs.  A ,"  she 

said,  instancing  the  Squire's  sister, 
"who  could  dress  in  gold  if  she  liked; 
look  how  plain  she  be  always!"  And 
for  superstition,  let  me  tell  of  a  man 
who  came  to  the  vicar  to  ask  leave  for 
his  wife,  a  non-parishioner,  to  be  bur- 
ied in  the  churchyard.  The  vicar 
pointed  out  the  difficulties— distance, 
the  extra  fees— and  all  was  acquiesced 
in  by  the  widower,  but  with  a  sigh. 
"She  did  say,"  he  murmured,  as  if  this 
were  an  unpleasant  alternative  indeed, 
"as  she'd  be  sure  to  come  hack  if  she 
weren't  buried  in  the  old  place." 

I  am  sometimes  amused  by  the  al- 
most human  intelligence  which  these 
lonely  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  ex- 
pect to  find,  perhaps  do  find,  in  their 
animal  friends.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
crossing  the  mountain  one  day  and  saw 
a  shepherd  and  his  dog.  Mint,  driving 
sheep — working  sheep,  as  we  call  it 
here.  Presently  he  heard  the  man  call- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  Mint— 
who  stood  still  to  listen  with  a  world 
of  understanding  in  his  eager  eyes, 
"The  old  blue  ewe's  gone  down  the 
dingle.  Mint!"  And  as  soon  as  Mint 
heard  he  was  off  down  the  dingle  after 
that  old  blue  ewe,  though  whether 
words  or  direction  of  arm  had  done  it, 
who  shall  say? 

And  now  let  me  stray  away  to  super- 
stitions. I  think  that  much  of  the  ab- 
sence of  intended  humor  arises  from 
the  loneliness  of  the  lives  lived  here. 
Men  have,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  no 
one  on  whom  to  sharpen  their  wits. 
And  the  loneliness  is  the  cause,  too,  1 
think,  of  the  superstitions  which  are 
almost  humorous  in  their  absence  of 
any  consciousness  of  their  perhaps  ab- 
surdity. It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
of  fields  and  hills  superstition  should 
still  live.  Men,  as  I  said,  see  little  of 
their  fellows  and  much  of  nature  in 
all  its  moods.  The  universe  seems 
very    large  when   viewed   from   these 
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hills,  man  very  small  under  the  great 
expanse  of  sky,  surrounded  by  the 
great  expanse  of  blue  distance.  He 
gets  to  feel,  I  think,  that  there  is  much 
beside  himself  and  his  fellow-men  in 
the  world— unseen  forces,  probabilities, 
possibilities— and  the  thought  takes 
shape  in  inherited  superstition. 

And  if  the  men  are  lonely  in  the 
fields,  are  not  the  wives  lonely  in  the 
lonely  farms  so  far  from  each  other? 
The  white-pinafored  children  are  at 
school,  the  men  are  in  the  fields,  Ann, 
moving  in  and  out  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  fold-yard  has  no  one  with  whom  to 
exchange  a  word,  and  she,  too,  has  her 
own  range  of  superstition. 

"I  don't  believe,"  she  said  one  day, 
"in  the  dog's  a-howling  being  any 
sign;  but  I  do  believe  in  corpse-candles, 
'cos  I've  noted  them  myself."  "What 
are  they,  Ann?"  said  her  hearer,  alert 
for  a  superstition.  "They're  almost 
like  a  little  candle  running  along  the 
ground— the  fiame  of  a  little  candle, 
however;  and  if  you  see  one  a-coming 
you  must  always  open  the  gate  for  it; 
it  ain't  lucky  if  you  don't.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  girl  I  saw  one  of  them 
things.  I  lived  with  an  old  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  it  came  across  the 
meadow  by  the  house,  and  when  I  saw 
it  I  ran  in  pretty  quick;  and  they  did 
say  to  me,  'Why,  Ann,  whatever  is  the 
matter?'  I  didna  tell  them,  for  I  didna 
want  to  frighten  them;  but  sure 
enough  the  old  man  did  die  after  that, 
and  he  died  wi'  his  eyes  open,  and 
that's  a  sign  as  some  'un  '11  follow. 
And  so  'a  did,  for  the  young  missus 
died  afore  the  year  was  out." 

Like  the  Bretons,  death  seems  to 
possess  a  curious  fascination  for  these 
simple  souls.  Mothers  will  tell  you  in 
hearing  of  their  invalids  that  "they're 
not  long  for  this  world;"  and  the  in- 
valid seems  to  feel  a  something  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  fact.  And  the  grand 
promenade  on  Sunday  afternoons  is  the 
churchyard.    There,  as  soon  as  spring 


—which  comes  slowly  up  this  way— is 
lengthening  the  days  and  softening  the 
air,  the  elder  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  little  chil- 
dren, who  pick  the  daisies  off  the 
graves,  wander  slowly  among  the 
tombs,  recalling  the  names  on  the 
stones,  and  going  over  their  recollec- 
tions of  those  who  rest  below.  'Non 
omnia  moriuntur.  Their  names  are 
still  spoken  on  quiet  Sundays  by  men 
in  ill-fitting  Sunday  suits,  by  women 
whose  dresses  are  strange,  distorted 
echoes  of  the  fashions.  Ill-spelt  texts, 
verses  of  hymns,  uncouth  rhymes, 
shapeless  sculpture  are  hardly  extinct 
yet.  And  I  think  the  village  must  have 
been  more  musical  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  it  is  now.  A  few  notes 
of  the  music  of  some  familiar  hymn  or 
the  figure  of  a  clarionet  or  flute  are  fa- 
vorite decorations  of  the  older  tombs, 
and  indicate,  no  doubt,  the  tastes  of 
him  whose  name  is  inscribed  upon 
them.  But  here  is  a  curious  testimony 
to  the  want  of  ear  in  matters  of  poetry, 
at  least,  of  the  past  generation.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  extreme  example  of 
the  rhyme  which  decorates  these 
stones  :— 

My  sould,  with  pations  waight 

For  the  living  Lord. 
My  hopes  are  on  Thy  promis  bilt. 

Thy  never-failing  word. 

Many  of  the  words  are,  as  we  see, 
spelt  correctly,  but  they  seem  to  have 
come  right  rather  by  chance  than  from 
deliberation. 

One  day  I  was  gravely  told  that  old 
Susan  Preece,  down  in  the  hollow,  was 
put  about  so  as  never  was.  Her  sister, 
who  lives  distant  from  her  about  the 
length  of  two  fields,  cannot  dress  her- 
self, and  each  morning  Susan  goes  to 
help  her.  But  on  Christmas  Day,  New 
Year's  Day,  Old  Christmas  Day,  and 
the  first  Monday  in  the  year  no  woman 
is  allowed  to  enter  any  house  except 
her  own  home-  "it  ain't  lucky,  they  do 
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say."  But  Susan  has  been  to  ask  the 
advice  of  an  old  crone  who  is  learned 
in  these  matters,  and  she  tells  her  that 
as  Christmas  Day  is  not  the  original 
Old  Christmas  Day,  but  has  been  al- 
tered by  man's  device,  she  can  go  with- 
out any  harm  coming  of  it,  and  the 
same  argument  applies  to  New  Year's 
Day;  but  on  the  other  two  days  Sarah 
must  do  as  she  can,  for  on  no  account 
must  Susan  cross  her  threshold. 

And  now,  with  one  more  of  Ann's 
ghost  stories,  I  will  finish  my  recollec- 
tions for  the  present.  Once  she  was 
out  "leasing"  (gleaning).  It  was  get- 
ting dusk  as  she  went  home,  for  the 
harvest  was  late  that  year,  and  it  was 
September.  When  she  got  near  the 
old  Roman  road  which  goes  by  the  cas- 
tle (with  a  strange  persistence  the 
traditional  remembrance  of  the  Roman 
ways  lingers  on  in  country  minds)  she 
heard  a  great  noise,  and  saw  a  carriage 
coming  towards  her  down  the  cross- 
way  lane.  On  each  side  of  it  were 
men,  and  they  were,  to  use  her  own 
words,  "swearing  something  shame- 
ful," for  they  could  not  get  the  great 
coach  through  the  deep  ruts  in  the 
lane.  Some  of  the  men  were  carrying 
"long  knives  bigger  than  any  butchers' 
knives  as  ever  I  did  see,  and  some  of 
them  had  sticks  in  their  hands  with 
fire  at  the  end  which  smoked  and 
blazed  in  the  darkness.  And  on  their 
heads  they  had  big  hats  with  long 
feathers  drooping  over  their  faces,  and 
their  boots  were  like  those  that  the 
coachmen  up  at    the    house   do    wear 
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when  they're  washing  the  carriage  in 
the  yard.  And  the  carriage  was  not 
made  like  the  carriages  we  see  now.  It 
was  low  down  on  the  ground  between 
the  wheels,  and  the  wheels  were  so 
thick  and  clumsy  that  they  were  al- 
most like  cart  wheels.  No  one  was 
sitting  up  to  drive,  but  there  were  six 
horses,  two  and  two  and  two,  and  a 
man  riding  on  one  of  each  two.  Inside 
there  were  poor  ladies,  and  they  were 
screeching  to  be  let  out,  but  a  man  was 
riding  close  up  to  the  window  and  tell- 
ing them  to  Jiuisht,  but  they  would  not 
liuisht  for  all  that.  And  after  I'd 
looked  a  bit,  I  fell  down  in  a  heap,  and 
I  knew  no  more  till  I  saw  my  husband 
coming  to  look  for  me  with  a  lantern, 
and  I  was  pretty  glad  to  see  him." 

This  story  has  struck  me  more  than 
any  of  the  ghost  stories  which  I  have 
collected  on  these  hillsides,  because  of 
the  extraordinary  detail,  coming  as  it 
did  from  an  uneducated  woman,  who 
could  hardly  have  even  seen  a  picture 
of  a  coach  such  as  that  which  she  de- 
scribed so  accurately,  "low  down  be- 
tween the  wheels,"  of  men  in  jackboots 
and  plumed  hats,  and  who  had  appar- 
ently never  heard  of  swords,  for  she 
described  them  as  great  knives.  Torch- 
es, too,  were  to  her  unknown:  great 
sticks  with  fire  at  one  end,  so  she  pict- 
ured them.  How  strange  that  her  de- 
lusion did  not  take  the  form  of  things 
she  had  at  least  seen  or  heard  of!  In- 
stead, it  takes  the  form  of  a  graphic 
picture  from  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
Charles'.  Here  is  a  wonder  indeed. 
C.  Trollope. 


OLD  FRIENDS. 


Ah  yes,  our  hands  met  here  and  there. 
Our  wandering  eyes  met  now  and  then. 

About  Life's  crowded  thoroughfare,— 
But  coldly,   seeing  we  were  men. 
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And  looks  are  slight,  and  hands  are  slow, 
And  words  so  hard  to  say,  and  weak; 

Even  the  best  the  poets  know 
Mean  more  than  even  they  can  speak. 


The  Spectator, 


Then  Death  struck  lightning  through   the  air; 

A  rock  was  rent,  set  free  a  heart; 
And  two  old  friends  communion  share 

When  one  lies  speechless  and  apart. 

B.  C.  Beeching. 


AN  OLD  VIOLIN.* 


I. 


The  concert  room  was  crowded. 
Almost  every  guest  at  the  grand  hotel 
was  present.  For  music  was  one  of  the 
chief  amusements  of  the  summer,  and 
then,  to-night,  each  felt  it  a  duty,  tinged 
with  a  shade  of  curiosity,  to  join  the 
crowd.  No  less  than  three  celebrities 
were  to  appear,  a  pianist  renowned  for 
his  colossal  virtuosity;  a  singer  who 
was  the  fashion  for  the  moment,  and 
a  violinist  whom  no  one  denied  a  place 
in  the  first  rank. 

A  very  lively  conversation  was  being 
carried  on  in  the  gilded  salon,  though 
the  music  had  begun.  Ladies  in  ele- 
gant summer  toilettes  came  and  went, 
and  the  most  popular  belles  were  sur- 
rounded by  throngs  of  courtly  gentle- 
men, each  striving  to  outdo  the  other 
in  wit  and  brilliancy. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  a  famous 
overture.  It  was  well  played,  with  life 
and  expression,  but  no  one  listened.  It 
was  merely  the  same  orchestra  that 
played  every  evening  at  dinner,  and 
nothing  new,  so  they  showed  their 
complete  indifference  by  talking  aloud, 
shoving   the  chairs   about,   and,   in   a 


♦Translated   from   the   Swedish    for  The   Living 
Age   by   Helen   G.    Greenwood. 


word,  making  it  quite  impossible  for 
any  one  to  hear  or  enjoy  the  music. 

The  leader  laid  his  baton  down  when 
the  piece  was  finished.  His  face  was 
overshadowed  as  he  stepped  from  his 
place.  A  moment  after  the  players 
had  disappeared,  and  a  servant  came 
to  open  the  glass  doors  of  the  stage. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion. The  ladies  raised  their  lorgnettes 
and  when  the  pianist  entered  all  greet- 
ed him  with  ringing  applause. 

He  was  a  tall  young  man,  with  a 
wealth  of  blonde  hair  falling  about  his 
face  and  neck.  Thel*e  was  a  patheti- 
cally melancholy  expression  about  the 
eyes,  and  the  mouth  with  its  drooping 
blonde  moustache. 

However,  his  dress-suit  fitted  to  per- 
fection, and  he  wore  a  white  carnation 
in  his  buttonhole. 

"Ah!  charmant!  charmantr  "Reizendr' 
"Very  nice,  indeed!"  the  ladies  cried  in 
various  tongues. 

He  smiled,  bowed,  and  seated  him- 
self at  the  piano. 

With  powerful  hand  he  struck  the 
keys  of  the  instrument  to  get  in  ac- 
cord with  it,  and  as  it  responded  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  gazed  about  him  a  mo- 
ment and  then  began  to  play. 

It  wa^  a  composition  of  Listz's— a 
rhapsody,  I  think— but  the  title  is  un- 
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important,  for  the  music  was  a  second- 
ary matter.  It  was  one  of  the  works 
best  suited  to  being  rendered  without 
expression,  as  brilliant  as  difficult,  as 
technical  as  possible— and  completely- 
unsatisfactory.  There  were  such  oc- 
taves, such  trills,  such  ponderous 
tones  in  the  bass,  as  the  performer 
swayed  in  his  seat. 

One  sat  anxiously  waiting,  ready  to 
say,  "Now,  that  is  better,"  but  in  vain. 
There  was  no  soul  back  of  that  jingle 
of  notes,  not  even  of  the  passionate 
evil  kind,  which  has  a  certain  charm. 
It  was  only  emptiness— only  the  condi- 
tion of  a  rich  man  with  his  pockets 
full  of  money,  and  unable  to  spend  it 
save  in  reckless  squandering. 

Still,  the  performance  pleased  the 
great  world.  And  then— it  was  so  dif- 
ficult. They  stretched  their  necks  to 
watch  his  fingers  as  they  flew  over  the 
keys,  while  his  hair  drooped  lower  and 
lower  over  his  eyebrows  and  the  per- 
spiration rolled  down  his  face.  Then 
finally  it  ended,  with  a  crash  that 
threatened  to  sunder  every  pane  of 
glass  in  the  building. 

A  deafening  burst  of  applause  fol- 
lowed. The  ladies  clapped  their  hands 
enthusiastically;  the  gentlemen  nod- 
ded and  smiled  almost  as  if  they  had 
been  watching  a  horseman  subdue  a 
runaway  steed.  The  over-heated  young 
virtuoso  was  compelled  to  appear  again 
and  again,  his  hand  pressed  to  his 
heart,  and  his  light  mane  tossing  about 
his  face. 
After  a  pause  the  singer  appeared. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and 
clad  in  a  marvellous  toilette.  The  pale 
lavender  silk  gown  was  fashioned  in 
the  latest  Paris  mode.  There  were 
three  strands  of  precious  pearls  about 
her  neck,  great  pearls  in  her  ears;  she 
carried  a  bouquet  of  white  orchids  and 
the  gown  fitted  her  round,  dainty  fig- 
ure like  a  mould.  The  dark  hair  curl- 
ing about  her  neck,  the  fine-featured 
face  with   its   great   brown   eyes   and 


tiny  rose-bud  mouth,  showing  two  rows 
of  pearls  when  she  smiled,  were  almost 
enchanting. 

It  was  now  the  gentlemen's  turn  to 
grow  enthusiastic.  ''Quelle  charmer' 
''Allerliehster  "Such  a  darling!"  "Ca- 
rina T  sounded  all  about  the  room. 
She  bowed  gracefully,  made  a  slight 
sign  to  her  accompanist  and  began  to 
sing. 

Her  voice  was  like  herself.  It  was 
well  cultivated,  round  and  clear.  She 
sang  an  aria  from  a  modern  French 
opera,  which  she  knew  perfectly.  Her 
voice  rose  clear  as  a  canary's.  She 
trilled  so  that  her  little  throat  trembled. 
What  pure  chromatic  scales,  what  ele- 
gant execution  she  gave,  with  a 
glance  at  the  audience  which  said: 
"Didn't  I  do  that  well?"  I  think  the 
aria  was  part  of  a  love  duet,  judging 
from  the  text.  But  I  must  confess  that 
the  music  in  itself  was  not  very  touch- 
ing, and  the  singer  took  it  quite  calm- 
ly. 

She  sang  "I  would  die  for  thee,"  with 
the  same  sweet  smile  and  joyous  tone 
in  which  she  might  have  remarked 
"I  am  very  well,  indeed."  She  sent 
forth  her  crystal  trills  with  the  ut- 
most smoothness,  though  the  text 
breathed  of  bitterest  pain. 

When  the  aria  was  ended  the  audi- 
ence broke  into  ringing  applause.  She 
was  so  sweet!  And  such  a  voice!  A 
regular  little  nightingale;  and  such 
trills  and  such  a  toilette! 

She  bowed  with  charming  grace, 
smiled  so  that  every  pearly  tooth 
showed,  and  cast  a  glance  to  right  and 
left— yes,  even  up  into  the  gallery 
where  the  servants  sat, — she  thanked 
them  all;  and  each  and  all  broke  into 
renewed  applause  and  recalled  her  so 
many  times  that  a  chair  was  brought 
so  that  she  need  only  rise  and  bow  her 
thanks. 

Finally,  she  responded  with  a  waltz- 
song,  beginning  with  a  high  trill,  and 
that  she    gave  with    true    expression. 
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One  could  almost  see  her  swaying  in 
the  dance. 

Like  the  echo  of  a  mighty  storm 
came  the  applause  as  she  finished  her 
song  and  withdrew.  And  now  a  hu«h 
settled  over  the  audience,  as  if  each 
one  had  been  holding  his  breath  under 
a  great  strain. 

Then  the  violinist  came  upon  the 
stage. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  with 
nothing  striking  in  dress  or  manner. 
He  looked  as  though  to  him  "mankind 
was  supreme;"  and  so  there  was  some- 
thing uncommon  about  him.  There 
was  a  simplicity,  a  serenity  seldom 
seen,  especially  in  those  accustomed 
to  entertaining  an  audience.  But  he 
was  not  afraid  of  his  hearers,  or  will- 
ing to  make  the  least  effort  to  win  their 
sympathy.  Yet,  again,  his  manner 
lacked  any  suspicion  of  that  exagger- 
ated respect  with  which  many  celebri- 
ties strive  to  hide  their  real  feeling  of 
superiority  to  those  less  gifted.  His 
look  of  deep  gravity  gave  way  to  an 
almost  imperceptible  smile  in  the  eyes 
and  about  the  mouth,  as  though  he 
wanted  to  say: 

"Now  we'll  hear  something  beauti- 
ful. I'll  play  my  best,  and  you  must 
listen  carefully." 

He  boasted  neither  "love-locks"  nor 
carnations,  and  the  ladies  received  him 
with  indifference.  Only  here  and  there 
a  musician  greeted  the  celebrated 
name  with  hearty  applause. 

He  lifted  the  violin  to  his  shoulder 
and  began  to  play. 

It  was  an  old  Italian  prelude,  fol- 
lowed by  a  canzonetta. 

At  the  first  note,  the  gilded  salon 
with  its  elegant  audience  passed  out 
of  vision;  I  did  not  see,  let  alone 
hear,  them.  The  first  deep  tone  of 
the  instrument  went  straight  to  my 
heart,  and  I  breathlessly  awaited  the 
next.  Broad  and  resonant  they  came 
from  the  violin,  and  carried  me  away 
to  a  vanished  time.    I  learned  the  his- 


tory of  that  violin  from  the  day  it  first 
sounded  in  human  ears. 

How  happy  the  builder  must  have 
been! 

He  chose  a  costly  kind  of  wood  for 
his  work.  It  was  a  tree  growing  high 
up  on  the  Appennines,  and  pointing 
straight  to  heaven.  It  had  breathed 
in  all  the  mountain  air  and  the  sun- 
light's glory. 

His  trained  eye  saw  at  once  that  that 
tree  held  all  of  nature's  secrets,  for  it 
had  grown  high  above  earth's  littleness 
in  solitude's  vast  calm.  The  wind  had 
whispered  and  sobbed  in  its  branches, 
the  hurricane  had  told  it  fabulous 
things,  the  sun  had  bathed  it  in  its 
rays,  and  the  rain-drops  wept  over  it. 

At  night  it  had  seen  more  of  the 
starry  heaven  than  all  the  other  trees 
in  the  forest.  It  could  even  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea.  The  first  sunbeams 
and  the  last,  as  they  turned  the  waves 
to  crimson,  were  greeted  by  a  gentle 
rustle  of  Its  leaves. 

Many  centuries  had  passed  over  the 
village  down  below  while  it  stood  and 
thought  and  dreamed,  stretching  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sky. 

Then  it  was  hewn  down,  and  when 
it  reached  the  maker's  hands  at  Cre- 
mona he  said  to  himself: 

"From  that  wood  I  can  build  a  royal 
violin." 

Then  he  went  to  work  with  all  the 
knowledge,  all  the  skill  which  he  pos- 
sessed. Not  the  hair's-breadth  of  a 
fault  must  creep  in,  in  the  form  of  the 
bow  or  the  rest  of  the  instrument,  if 
the  tone  was  to  be  warm,  clear  and 
resonant. 

Finally,  when  it  was  finished,  and  he 
drew  the  bow  across  the  strings,  how 
he  smiled.  It  was  all  there— that  tone 
could  grow  deeper  and  deeper  until  it 
buried  itself  in  the  hearts  of  all  listen- 
ers; could  speak  as  softly  as  the  gent- 
lest voice,  uttering  words  of  comfort 
and    sympathy,  and    again    could    sob 
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and  moan  as  though  it  voiced  all  hu- 
man woe  and  suffering. 

So  the  old  master  turned  it  about 
again  and  again,  smiled  to  himself,  and 
thought: 

"That  violin  can  tell  all  that  is  in  the 
human  heart,  all  that  human  tongue 
cannot  utter—  if  it  but  come  into  the 
right  hands." 

Then  it  found  its  way  at  once  into 
the  possession  of  a  great  violinist.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  player  in  Flor- 
ence whose  name  was  Angelo  Frances- 
chi,  though  most  people  called  him 
Angelo,  or  L'unico,  because  they 
thought  that  he  alone  knew  how  to 
play  a  violin. 

Whenever  he  raised  his  bow,  the 
lords  and  ladies  came  out  from  their 
great  fortress-like  palaces,  the  working 
people  left  their  shops  to  listen,  and  no 
public  festival  was  complete  without 
Angelo  and  his  music. 

He  was  a  young  man,  living  all  alone, 
and  caring  only  for  his  violin.  He  had 
neither  parents,  sister,  nor  sweetheart, 
and  never  appeared  at  inn  or  tap-room, 
while  the  people  greeted  him  as  though 
he  were  a  prince. 

And  so  it  happened  that  a  young 
nobleman  of  the  house  of  Strozzi  was 
to  be  married.  His  father  had  been  an 
officer  in  Florence,  and  because  of  his 
valor  the  people  were  to  show  their 
love  and  admiration  by  holding  a  great 
festival  in  honor  of  his  eldest  son's 
marriage. 

The  bride  was  a  Roman  princess  of 
the  house  of  Este,  and  both  for  family 
and  political  reasons  her  marriage  into 
the  Strozzi  family  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

They  had  only  awaited  her  sixteenth 
birthday  before  taking  her  to  Florence, 
where  she  was  to  wed  the  young  bride- 
groom, who  was  five  years  her  senior. 
She  arrived  two  days  before  the  event, 
accompanied  by  her  parents  and  a 
large  retinue. 

The  betrothed  met  for  the  first  time 


when  she  greeted  her  bridegroom  that 
day  in  the  great  Strozzi  palace. 

She  stood  beside  her  parents,  sur- 
rounded by  her  court  ladies,  when  the 
young  man  entered. 

So  this  was  he— the  man  whose  wife 
she  was  to  be  in  a  day  or  so?  She  gave 
one  timid  glance  up  at  his  manly  form 
and  blonde  head;  then  lowered  her  eyes. 
He  knelt  before  her  and  kissed  her 
hand,  then  arose  and  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  her  parents,  who  gra- 
ciously told  him  of  their  journey  from 
Rome,  and  questioned  him  of  matters 
in  Florence. 

The  young  nobleman  talked  a  short 
time  and  then  withdrew.  So  ended  the 
official  meeting  of  the  betrothed. 

The  wedding  day  came  and  all  Flor- 
ence was  on  the  alert.  The  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed  at  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiori.  The  high  altar 
was  adorned  by  a  cross  of  white  lilies, 
and  the  aisles  were  strewn  with  roses. 
Over  every  street  through  which  the 
GorUge  was  to  pass  silken  streamers 
were  flying,  caught  here  and  there  by 
the  arms  of  the  Este  and  Strozzi  fam- 
ilies. Doors  and  windows  were  decked 
with  emblems,  wreaths  of  olive  in  to- 
ken of  unity  and  happiness,  ears  of  corn 
and  branches  of  fruit-trees  as  omens  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  entire 
road  before  the  court  chamber  was  laid 
with  rich  tapestries,  and  from  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi  to  the  chamber  the  young 
pair  would  walk  beneath  a  canopy  of 
floating  flags  and  banners. 

The  ceremony  ended,  the  bride  and 
groom  came  out  of  the  church  and 
walked  hand  in  hand  across  the  square. 
The  groom  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  vio- 
let velvet,  thickly  embroidered  with 
pearls.  His  face  fairly  beamed  with 
happiness.  He  bent  his  blonde  head 
over  the  young  princess  beside  him, 
but  she  was  pale  and  grave  with  down- 
cast eyes. 

All  the  new  and  strange  surroundings 
had  dazzled  her,  and  she  was  troubled 
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and  unhappy.  Even  the  mere  awaken- 
ing within  a  dark  street  with  gloomy 
palaces  on  every  side,  shutting  out  a 
glimpse  of  heaven,  had  depressed  her. 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
country  about  Tivoli,  a  view  stretch- 
ing like  the  sea  as  far  as  her  eye  could 
reach,  and  had  strolled  about  the  state- 
ly silent  park  surrounding  the  villa  in 
a  solitude  but  seldom  broken  by  a  visit 
to  Rome. 

Now,  from  morning  until  night,  she 
was  surrounded  by  strange  people 
with  w^hom  she  had  little  in  common. 
Nor  was  she  left  an  instant  with  her 
own  thoughts. 

Her  father  had  so  much  advice,  her 
mother  so  many  rules  and  admonitions 
to  give  her;  even  her  dressing-maid 
questioned  her  so  much  as  to  which 
gown  and  jewels  she  wanted  to  ^^ar 
upon  certain  occasions  that  she  was 
vexed  and  wearied. 

She  had  scarcely  seen  the  man  with 
whom  she  was  to  go  to  the  altar,  and 
so  allowed  herself  to  be  clad  in  her 
bridal  attire  with  very  little  interest 
in  its  splendor. 

Pale  and  still  as  a  statue  she  sat, 
with  the  long  black  eyelashes  fringing 
the  black  eyes. 

They  brushed  and  curled  her  hair, 
and  placed  the  bridal  wreath  upon  it, 
but  she  did  not  even  glance  at  the  mir- 
ror. As  in  a  dream  she  donned  the 
white  satin  gown  with  its  silver  em- 
broidery, and  the  tiny  slippers  studded 
with  pearls.  Her  father  kissed  her 
cold  cheek;  her  mother  embraced  her. 
That  did  not  arouse  her;  she  had  wept 
too  bitterly  all  night,  and  knew  that 
from  that  day  her  parents  were  to  be 
far  removed  from  her  daily  life. 

In  the  church  she  heard  the  great 
choir,  accompanied  by  numerous  in- 
struments, blending  together  over  her 
head  like  a  mighty  river  in  which  she 
was  about  to  drown.  As  through  a 
veil  she  saw  the  lights  on  the  high  al- 
tar, the  white  lilies,  the  bishop's  gold- 


en mitre,  and  the  choir  boys'  swinging 
censer.  She  had  uttered  her  responses, 
and  now  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
groom  into  the  street,  where  the  crowd 
pressed  eagerly  forward  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  her. 

But  the  procession  was  well  planned. 
Three  heralds  rode  first  to  order  the 
crowd  back.  These  were  followed  by 
pages  and  shield  bearers  chosen  from 
twenty  of  the  leading  families  of  Flor- 
ence. Then  came  the  musicians  with 
their  lutes  and  drums,  escorting  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  different  trades- 
men who  were  to  present  gifts  to  the 
bridal  pair  at  the  council  house;  more 
pages  and  armorers,  and  a  great  com- 
pany of  knights  and  ladies. 

Flowers  and  wreaths  were  strewn  in 
the  road  as  the  bride  and  groom  ad- 
vanced, walking  beneath  a  canopy  of 
golden  satin  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
Florence  and  Rome,  and  borne  aloft 
by  four  courtiers. 

The  end  of  the  procession  was  com- 
posed of  a  vast  company  of  invited 
guests. 

The  friendliest  smiles  greeted  them 
as  they  passed,  but  the  bride,  the  love- 
ly Victoria,  bent  her  head  still  lower. 

Across  the  square,  with  its  thick 
roof  of  swaying  flags,  the  procession 
moved  until  it  reached  the  great  coun- 
cil hall.  At  the  farther  end  a  double 
throne,  with  a  triumphal  arch  before 
it,  had  been  built.  When  the  bride  and 
groom  had  taken  their  places,  the 
guests  found  seats  on  each  side  of  the 
hall,  and  the  deputies  from  the  trades- 
men appeared  to  present  their  gifts. 

First,  the  bride  listened  to  a  long  Lat- 
in greeting,  in  which  Florence  rejoiced 
at  having  a  Roman  princess  in  its 
midst,  and  which  ended  in  a  brilliant 
Latin  poem  wishing  her  joy  and  pros- 
perity. 

She  sat  there  on  the  velvet  throne, 
growing  paler  and  paler,  and  merely 
bowed  her  head. 

Then  the  gifts  were  presented.    The 
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armorers  gave  to  the  bridegroom  a 
magnificently  jewelled  sword  and  a 
shield  in  encrusted  work  with  the  pict- 
ure of  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon  in 
relief.  The  goldsmiths'  gift  was  a  four- 
strand  necklace  of  rarest  pearls,  with 
an  emerald  cross  opening  to  display  a 
likeness  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  wood- 
workers presented  a  prie-dieu  of  rose- 
wood inlaid  with  gold— a  marvel  of 
taste  and  beauty— and  the  florists  of 
Florence  sent  a  chariot  of  superb  blos- 
soms drawn  by  two  white  doves  har- 
nessed together  by  golden  bands. 

Next  a  troop  of  people  dressed  in  al- 
legorical costumes  representing  love, 
happiness,  peace,  and  all  desirable 
things,  wished  the  bride  and  groom 
long  life  and  joys  innumerable,  in 
poems  and  verses. 

But  none  of  these  splendors  seemed 
to  make  the  least  impression  upon  the 
young  Victoria.  She  could  not  even 
smile. 

How  could  all  the  precious  jewels,  all 
the  gifts  in  the  world,  replace  the  love 
showered  upon  her  by  parents  and  sis- 
ters? And  the  grandest  palace  in  all 
Florence  could  not  give  her  the  rest 
and  peace  she  had  known  in  the  cy- 
press groves  of  Villa  Este,  with  its  per- 
spective stretching  like  the  endless  sea. 

When  the  ceremony  of  greeting  was 
almost  over,  a  silence  fell  upon  the  as- 
sembled guests,  and  many  of  them 
looked  toward  the  door  as  if  awaiting 
some  one. 

Then  a  page  brought  a  small  rug  and 
placed  it  before  the  double  throne,  and 
Maestro  Angelo  came  in.  He  greeted 
the  young  couple  with  a  deep  bow,  but 
he  did  not  kneel. 

Then  he  straightened  himself  and 
placed  the  violin  in  position. 

He  was  clad  in  deep  red  cloth  knee 
breeches,  and  a  loose  jacket  belted  and 
fastened  with  a  golden  buckle.  Upon 
his  hair,  close  clipped  about  the  face 
and  curling  in  his  neck  behind,  he  wore 
a    tiny  close-fitting   cap.    He    was   of 


middle  height,  straight  and  muscular, 
with  beautifully  formed  hands  and 
wrists.  The  cheek  was  pale,  the  chin 
powerful,  the  black  eyebrows  drawn 
as  by  the  stroke  of  a  brush  above  the 
black  eyes.  His  mouth  was  grave,  al- 
most stern. 

Now  he  lifted  the  bow,  and  at  the 
same  time  raised  his  eyes,  a  pair  of 
great,  melting,  dreamy  eyes,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  gaze  through  the 
roof  at  the  sky.  His  lips  were  parted; 
he  began  to  play. 

It  was  a  quiet,  somber  melody  on  the 
lower  strings,  sounding  as  though  a 
human  soul  was  in  deep  communion 
with  itself. 

It  was  the  song  of  solitude  when  the 
soul  is  all  alone.  The  young  princess 
raised  her  eyes. 

She  thought  of  Villa  Este,  of  the 
broad  vista  beyond. 

Yes,  just  so  she  had  walked  and 
thought  and  dreamed. 

But  what  was  that?— a  disturbing 
element  now  sounded  in  the  melody. 
It  seemed  a  foreboding  of  something 
new  and  strangely  disagreeable.  Her 
heart  beat  fiercely.  Ah!  the  message 
had  come — that  she  must  go— a  strange 
bridegroom  awaited  her. 

She  sat  upright  upon  her  throne,  her 
arms  braced  against  its  sides,  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  violin. 

Tempestuous  anguish  was  sounding 
from  it  now.  It  told  of  a  heart  that 
sobbed  and  moaned  in  a  way  to  make 
one  shudder. 

Just  so  she  had  suffered  through  all 
her  journey  to  Florence,  and  for  the 
past  few  days.  She  mourned  for  a  lost 
freedom,  a  vanished  childhood;  life 
with  its  vague  unknown  terrors  threat- 
ening to  overwhelm  her.  Where  could 
she  find  a  shield  from  all  that?  Un- 
wittingly she  had  grasped  her  groom's 
hand,  and  as  he  pressed  it  softly  she 
looked  up. 

How  handsome  he  was!  And  how 
he  seemed  to  love  her! 
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Now  the  violin  began  to  sing  a  song 
of  love. 

How  wonderful!  Her  husband's  face 
looked  the  words  to  that  song.  The 
tones  of  that  instrument  interpreted 
his  thoughts:  "I  love  you,  and  you  are 
mine;  but  you  in  turn  must  love  me 
with  all  your  heart.  Look  at  me;  trust 
me.  Don't  you  think  that  I  can  make 
you  happy?" 

How  the  sweet  strains  encircled  her, 
tenderly  pleading,  just  as  her  hus- 
band's eyes  plead.  Then  she  smiled  at 
him,  and  he  smiled  back,  not  trium- 
phantly, but  in  happiness  at  this  first 
sign  of  her  goodness. 

They  sat  silently  listening  to  the  soft 
and  tender  tones  that  spoke  of  love 
and  hope. 

But  it  broke  forth  with  renewed 
force.  A  song  on  two  strings,  strong 
and  reverberating.  It  was  two  hearts 
which  had  found  each  other— two  be- 
ings who  joined  in  love's  orison. 

It  grew  broader  and  deeper.    The  air 


was  filled  with  heavenly  music.  It 
swayed  about  and  above  them,  telling 
of  the  mighty  power  of  love. 

The  beautiful  Victoria's  cheek  was 
flushed;  her  eyes  beamed.  She  looked 
at  her  husband's  happy  face,  and  as 
the  blended  tones  rang  more  and  more 
impressively,  she  arose  and  pressed 
her  lips  to  his. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  hall. 
How  dared  they—? 

Ah,  I  was  sitting  in  the  concert-room. 
The  prelude  and  canzonetta  were  end 
ed,  and  a  half-suppressed  sigh  of  inex- 
pressible enjoyment  went  through  the 
great  audience.  It  had  touched  them 
all. 

That  was  music,  such  as  it  should  be. 

Only  by  the  ringing  applause  and 
cries  of  "Bravo"  was  I  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  then  I  left  the  salon. 

It  was  quite  impossible  after  that  to 
sit  quietly  while  the  pianist  smashed 
china  and  the  little  singer  gurgled. 
Helena  Nyblom. 


{To  6e  concluded.) 
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No  dramatist  could  have  devised  a 
more  picturesque  and  striking  conclu- 
sion to  our  progressive  nineteenth  cen- 
tury than  the  coming  Conference  in- 
itiated by  the  Tsar  of  All  the  Russias. 
Armed  to  the  teeth  with  the  most 
destructive  appliances  that  modern 
science  could  invent,  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  about  to  discuss  the  means 
of  arriving  at  a  universal  and  lasting 
peace!  Jealousy,  ambition,  land-hun- 
ger, those  Furies  which  have  torment- 
ed the  human  race  from  the  beginning, 
are  to  be  exorcised  from  the  face  of  the 
civilized  world.  Excessive  armaments, 
the  scourge  of  our  time,  are  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  peaceful  settlements  are  to 
keep  the  Temple  of  Janus  henceforth 


closed.  We  are,  indeed,  on  the  eve  of 
a  millennium  if  it  prove  not  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp.  This  dramatic  event  is  all 
the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
the  youngest  ruler  in  Europe,  who  be- 
gan her  reign  under  such  happy 
auspices  last  summer,  will  welcome  the 
delegates  to  her  country.  The  House 
in  the  Wood,  which  her  Majesty  has 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  Con- 
ference, seems  expressly  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  large  "Orange  Hall," 
with  its  magnificent  paintings  com- 
memorating the  Peace  of  Munster,  will 
be  the  theatre  of  the  debates.  Under 
the  eyes  of  Pallas  Athene  the  delegates 
will  frame  their  resolutions,  while  the 
inspiring  device  is  held  up  before  them, 
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*'Vltimu8  ante  omnes  de  parta  pace  tri- 
ttmphus"  ("The  greatest  victory  is  that 
by  which  peace  is  won"). 

The  House  in  the  Wood  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  golden  age  of  Dutch  his- 
tory. The  seventeenth  century  pro- 
duced in  Holland  that  extraordinary 
outburst  of  energy  and  power  in  all  di- 
rections which  seems  the  climax  in  the 
life  of  a  nation  and  leaves  a  glorious 
recollection  for  all  times.  Freedom's 
battle  had  been  won.  The  Dutch  flag 
was  planted  in  Brazil,  at  the  Cape,  in 
North  America,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  was  the  age  of  Vondel,  the 
Dutch  Milton,  of  Hooft,  the  great  his- 
torian, of  Rembrandt,  of  Huygens,  of 
Grotius,  of  Spinoza.  And  he  who  dur- 
ing part  of  that  great  century  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  the  nation  was  the 
Stadholder  Frederick  Henry,  son  of 
William  the  Silent  and  of  his  wife 
Louise  de  Coligny.  History  has  given 
him  a  place  among  great  statesmen  and 
great  tacticians.  The  sieges  of  Bois-le- 
Duc,  Maestricht,  Breda  are  famous  in 
military  annals.  He  was  liberal  mind- 
ed and  of  a, kindly  disposition.  Good 
fortune,  it  was  believed,  attended  his 
birth.  The  conjunction  of  the  stars 
had  been  favorable;  and  the  supersti- 
tion grew  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Prince  recklessly  braved  every  danger 
and  escaped  unhurt.  Till  the  age  of 
forty  he  remained  unmarried.  Gossip 
said  that,  like  his  elder  brother  the 
Stadholder  Maurice,  he  admired  the 
fair  sex  too  much  to  fix  his  choice.  His 
mother  had  spared  no  efforts  to  ar- 
range a  marriage  for  him.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  engaged  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  but  his  coldness  to  the 
bride  and  differences  about  the  settle- 
ment were  the  reasons  the  marriage 
never  took  place. 

In  1621  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, having  been  driven  from  their 
country,  found  a  refuge  at  the  Hague 
and  settled  there.     Among  those  who 


had  shared  their  misfortunes  was 
Countess  Amalia  de  Solms,  one  of  the 
Queen's  ladies.  She  was  a  connection 
of  the  House  of  Nassau,  a  remarkable 
woman,  young  and  handsome.  The 
Prince  showed  a  great  admiration  for 
her,  but  it  did  not  overcome  his  dis- 
inclination to  matrimony.  The  Stad- 
holder Maurice,  however,  when  he  felt 
his  end  draw  near,  summoned  his 
brother  from  the  army,  and  urged  him 
to  marry  Amalia  de  Solms  and  ensure 
the  succession.  The  Prince  obeyed, 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  that  pressure 
from  outside  accelerated  the  marriage, 
which  took  place  a  fortnight  later,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1625.  The  honeymoon 
had  only  lasted  a  week,  when  the 
Prince  had  to  hurry  back  to  the  army, 
as  the  town  of  Breda  was  threatened 
by  the  Spaniards;  but  notwithstanding 
such  unfavorable  auspices,  the  mar- 
riage turned  out  an  extremely  happy 
one.  The  Prince  found  in  his  wife  a 
support  and  an  adviser,  and  she  won 
the  affection  of  her  people.  Her  own 
happiness  is  summed  up  in  the  motto 
she  took  on  her  wedding-day,  ''Quid 
reddam  Domino  f 

One  son,  afterwards  William  the  Sec- 
ond, and  four  daughters  were  born  of 
the  marriage.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Louise  Henrietta,  married  the  great 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  was 
known  for  her  piety.  The  second 
daughter,  Albertina  Agnes,  married  her 
relative  the  Stadholder  of  Friesland, 
from  whom  the  reigning  branch  of  the 
House  of  Orange-Nassau  are  descend- 
ed. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  portraits  of 
Amalia  de  Solms  without  seeing  that 
she  was  a  woman  full  of  character,  de- 
cision and  sagacity.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple called  her  "a  woman  of  the  most 
wit  and  good  sense  in  general"  he  had 
ever  known.  She  was  ambitious,  but 
her  ambition  was  of  no  mean  order. 
Its  object  was  the  greatness  of  her 
house  and  of  her  country.     She  was 
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fond  of  pomp,  luxury,  jewels,  but  nev- 
ertheless there  was  a  strong  moral  fibre 
in  her  nature  admirably  well  suited  to 
the  country  which  she  adopted  as  her 
own. 

Prince  Frederick  Henry  was  the  lirst 
of  the  Stadholders  who  held  a  brill- 
iant Court.  William  the  Silent's  life 
had  been  one  of  perpetual  struggle  and 
self-sacrifice.  His  son  Maurice  was 
above  all  a  great  soldier;  his  tastes 
were  simple,  he  was  unmarried,  and 
his  only  luxury  was  battle-steeds. 
Prince  Frederick  Henry  loved  art  and 
splendor,  and  his  consort  encouraged 
his  tastes.  Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck 
painted  for  him,  and  he  surrounded 
himself  with  works  of  art  of  various 
kinds.  The  Prince  built  two  country 
houses,  one  at  Ryswyk,  where  the 
Peace  was  afterwards  concluded,  and 
one  at  Honselaarsdyk.  Neither  exists 
any  more.  Amalia  de  Solms  wished 
to  have  a  country  house  of  her  own 
near  the  Hague,  and  selected  for  the 
site  the  neighboring  wood.  On  the 
outskirts  to  the  east  side  she  bought 
a  piece  of  land  which  was  then  not 
much  more  than  a  wilderness  and  a 
morass.  The  plans  of  the  new  palace 
were  devised,  according  to  the  Prin- 
cess' ideas,  by  the  great  architect  of 
the  day,  Van  Campen,  and  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Prince,  who  was  then 
conducting  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
We  know  from  a  letter  of  his  secretary, 
Constantyn  Huygens,  father  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Christian  Huygens,  that  he 
wished  the  house  to  be  on  a  more  mod- 
est scale  and  to  have  no  entrance-hall, 
but  he  wisely  gave  in  to  his  wife's 
wishes.  On  the  2nd  of  September, 
1G45,  the  first  stone  of  the  House  in  the 
Wood  was  laid  by  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  plan  of  building  a  largo 
octagonal  central  hall,  with  a  set  of 
rooms  on  each  side  and  an  upper  floor, 
was  carried  out  by  an  architect  of  re- 
nown, Peter  Post,  who  executed  the 
plans  of  A^an  Campen.  The  wings  were 
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not  added  till  a  later  period.  The  gar- 
dens were  laid  out  in  Le  Notre  style, 
with  hedges  and  shrubs  cut  into  shapes 
and  the  traditional  maze.  Unfort- 
unately the  taste  of  later  times  has 
done  away  with  these  characteristic 
features.  The  garden  has  nevertheless 
kept  its  charm.  The  late  Queen  Sophia, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
place,  superintended  the  gardening 
with  great  taste  and  knowledge:  not 
only  when  she  lived  there  in  summer, 
but  almost  every  afternoon  in  winter 
she  visited  it  and  gave  her  directions. 
There  may  be  some  still  who  will  re- 
member how  skilfully  the  space  was 
laid  out,  how  graceful  were  the  flower 
arrangements  and  the  black  swans  sail- 
ing on  the  water. 

The  house  was  not  completed  when, 
in  1647,  Prince  Frederick  Henry  died, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  had  long 
been  suffering  from  gout  and  apoplec- 
tic attacks,  and  even  the  reputed 
panacea  of  the  Polish  quack  doctor 
Cnoffelius,  which  had  been  tried  as  a 
last  resort,  proved  of  no  avail.  The 
Princess  was  inconsolable.  She  had 
been  the  most  devoted  wife.  During 
the  twenty-two  years  of  her  married 
life  the  Prince  had  gone  every  spring 
to  the  seat  of  war,  and  so  great  was 
her  anxiety  that  she  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  news  he  gave  of  himself, 
but  directed  his  secretary,  Huygens,  to 
report  to  her  constantly.  She  now  re- 
solved to  dedicate  the  great  hall  of  the 
House  in  the  Wood  to  the  memory  of 
the  Prince  by  commemorating  in  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  the  chief  events  of 
his  life  and  his  great  feats  of  arms, 
which  had  so  powerfully  contributed 
to  bring  the  eighty  years'  war  with 
Spain  to  a  close,  though  the  Peace  of 
Munster  was  not  concluded  till  the  year 
after  his  death. 

Huygens  remained  the  adviser  of 
Amalia  de  Solms.  He  was  a  learned 
and  accomplished  man,  with  great 
taste  and  judgment,  and  a  not  incon- 
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siderable  poet.  Many  were  the  confer- 
ences the  Princess  held  with  him  and 
the  architect  Van  Campen  to  settle  the 
designs  of  the  pictures  and  to  select 
the  artists.  Rubens  and  Yan  Dycli 
were  both  dead;  but  next  to  Van  Dycli, 
Jordaens  of  Antwerp  was  the  greatest 
pupil  of  Rubens,  and  it  was  he  who 
was  chosen  to  execute  the  chief  portion 
of  the  work— the  triumph  of  Frederick 
Henry. 

Jordaens,  though  inferior  to  his  mas- 
ter in  power  of  imagination  and  sense 
of  beauty,  was  at  least  his  equal  in 
richness  of  coloring.  His  huge  paint- 
ing, which  covers  one  side  of  the  wall, 
is  a  masterpiece,  and  the  description  he 
wrote  for  the  Princess  helps  us  fully 
to  understand  his  meaning.  We  see 
the  noble  figure  of  the  Prince  seated  in 
the  triumphal  car  and  crowned  by  Vic- 
tory, who  reserves  another  crown  for 
his  son  and  successor,  William  the 
Second.  The  young  Prince,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  cavaliers,  rides  near  the 
car,  which  is  drawn  by  four  white 
prancing  horses,  led  by  Pallas  and 
Mercury.  The  statues  of  William  the 
Silent  and  Maurice  on  either  side  are 
surrounded  with  spectators.  Hatred 
and  Discord  are  trodden  under  foot. 
Death,  hovering  above,  vainly  struggles 
with  Fame  for  the  mastery;  while 
Peace,  one  of  the  last  wishes  of  the 
Prince  on  earth,  is  seen  descending 
from  Heaven,  holding  an  olive  and  a 
palm  branch,  and  accompanied  by  an- 
gels bearing  the  symbols  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  an  unfolded  scroll 
with  the  "Ultimus  ante  onmes  de  parta 
pace  triumpJius."  The  figure  of  Peace 
is  dressed  in  white,  as  the  painter  tells 
us,  to  symbolize  that  peace  should  be 
"of  sincere  intention,  and  without 
fraud  or  guile." 

It  appears  that  the  sesthetic  sense  of 
the  artist  at  first  revolted  against  the 
Calvinistic  conception  of  the  Princess, 
who  wished  Death  to  be  introduced  in- 
to the  picture.    He  had  already  in  an- 


other design  painted  Death  fighting 
with  Envy;  and  in  this  triumphal  scene 
there  was,  he  thought,  no  place  for  the 
King  of  Terrors;  but  in  giving  way  to 
the  Princess  he  may  have  found  that 
Fame  conquering  Death  was  a  thought 
not  unworthy  of  his  brush.  For  the  re- 
maining work,  two  more  pupils  of  Ru- 
bens were  selected— Van  Tulden  of  Bois- 
le-duc  and  Peter  Zoutman  of  Haarlem— 
besides  several  other  painters  of  re- 
nown, among  whom  Gerard  Honthorst, 
known  also  as  Gherardo  dalle  Notti,  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  He  painted  the 
panels  Avith  the  marriage  of  Frederick 
Henry  and  Amalia  de  Solms;  that  of 
her  daughter  Louise  Henrietta  with  the 
great  Elector;  the  scene  representing 
William  the  Second  bringing  over  his 
wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  First;  and  the  charming  picture  of 
Amalia  with  her  four  daughters.  The 
paintings  recording  the  naval  and  mil- 
itary education  of  Prince  Frederick 
Henry,  his  return  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
with  Prince  Maurice  from  the  battle 
of  Nieuwpoort,  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Stadholder  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  and  the  reversion  of  the  Stad- 
holdership  granted  to  his  son  William, 
at  the  age  of  five,  are  all  ascribed  to 
Van  Tulden. 

Most  of  these  representations  are 
largely  mixed  with  allegory  and 
mythology.  The  picture  in  the  ceiling 
of  a  knight  in  harness  throwing  him- 
self into  an  abyss,  is  believed  to  be  an 
allusion  to  Charles  the  First,  who  was 
beheaded  during  the  time  that  the  hall 
was  being  painted.  Peace  appears 
not  only  in  the  triumphal  scene,  but  al- 
so on  the  painted  doors  of  the  hall, 
which  are  wrenched  open  for  her  by 
Pallas  and  Hercules.  In  the  ceiling  of 
the  cupola  there  is  a  portrait  of  the 
foundress  in  widow's  dress,  with  a 
skull  in  her  hand,  and  below  is  the  in- 
scription: ''Fred.  Henric.  Princ.  Araus. 
ipsum  sese  unicum  ipso  dignum  luctus  et 
amoris    aeterni  Mon.    Amalia  de   Solms 
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vidua  inconsolahilis  marito  incomparabiU 
P." 

In  1652  this  beautiful  liall  was  fin- 
ished. No  fewer  than  forty-four  names 
had  been  suggested  by  Huygens  for 
the  new  house,  and  he  tells  us  that 
finally  by  his  advice  the  Princess  gave 
it  the  one  which  she  had  intended  at 
first  for  the  hall  alone,  "Oranje  Zaal." 
This  name  is  now  only  given  to  the 
great  hall,  and  the  house  itself  is 
linown  as  the  "Huis  ten  Bosch,"  or 
House  in  the  Wood.  While  Amalia  de 
Solms  was  erecting  this  memorial  to 
her  husband,  her  only  son,  William  the 
Second,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Her  sorrow  was  embittered  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  been  estranged 
from  her,  that  he  had  strenuously  op- 
posed the  peace,  and  that  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Stu- 
art had  far  from  realized  her  expecta- 
tions. A  week  after  his  death,  William 
the  Third  was  born,  and  though,  after 
some  dispute,  three  guardians  were 
appointed,  his  grandmother  Amalia  de 
Solms  had  the  chief  care  of  him,  and 
a  great  part  in  forming  his  character. 
When,  at  the  age  of  nine,  the  Prince 
was  sent  to  Leiden  with  M.  de  Zuy- 
lestein,  his  tutor,  the  faithful  secretary 
Huygens  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a 
series  of  instructions  in  which  it  is  not 
difl5cult  to  trace  the  master  mind  of 
Amalia  de  Solms. 

After  the  completion  of  her  house, 
the  Princess  spent  her  summers  there. 
Sir  William  Temple  was  strucli  with 
the  luxury  of  her  establishment,  as  she 
would  not  use  anything  which  was  not 
of  gold;  but  he  praised  her  order  and 
economy,  which  enabled  her  to  do  so 
on  a  revenue  not  exceeding  12,000L  a 
year.  Subsequent  generations  have 
more  or  less  followed  the  habit  of 
spending  the  summers  at  the  House  in 
the  Wood,  which  became  more  attrac- 
tive as  the  wood  that  led  to  it  increased 
in  beauty.  Its  record  would  present 
many  a  curious  episode.     We  find  an 


entry  in  the  journal  of  Constantyn 
Huygens  the  younger,  William  the 
Third's  secretary,  dated  the  13th  of 
February,  1691,  stating  incidentally 
that  he  did  not  see  the  King  that  day, 
as  his  Majesty  had  treated  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  at  the  House  in  the 
Wood,  and  they  had  had  a  carouse. 
"The  King  came  hojne  at  nine,  and 
slept  some  time  in  a  chair  before  the 
fire  ere  he  went  to  bed."  Such  touches 
of  human  nature,  lilie  the  shadows 
that  give  relief  to  a  portrait,  make  pos- 
terity feel  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
men  of  the  past.  After  the  death  of 
William  the  Third,  the  house  became 
for  a  time  the  property  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  a  share,  through  his 
mother,  in  the  succession  of  the  late 
King.  He  allowed  a  former  represen- 
tative of  the  Republic  at  Berlin,  Gen- 
eral Keppel,  to  live  in  it;  but  in  1732, 
when  the  succession  was  finally  set- 
tled, it  was  restored  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  the  Fourth, 
and  it  became  his  favorite  resort.  It 
was  he  who  added  the  two  wings,  and 
he  also  enlarged  the  entrance  hall,  and 
built  a  chapel  over  it,  where  the  Angli- 
can service  was  held  for  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  George  the  Second.  This 
was  at  a  later  period  turned  into  a 
billiard  room.  William  the  Fifth,  the 
last  of  the  Stadholders,  took  no  less  in- 
terest in  the  house  than  his  father.  He 
had  all  the  paintings  carefully  restored 
for  the  reception  of  his  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia,  to  whom  the  Dresden 
chandelier  which  hangs  in  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms  was  given  as  a  present 
by  her  uncle  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
beautiful  Chinese  decorations  also  date 
from  his  time.  His  eldest  son,  who 
became  the  first  King  of  Holland,  Wil- 
liam the  First,  was  born  there.  The 
House  in  the  Wood  has  shared  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Kevolution,  the  Stad- 
holder  had  left  the  country,  it  was  de- 
clared   national  property,    and  it    be- 
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came  for  a  time  the  prison  of  members 
of  the  moderate  party  who  had  been 
arrested  in  the  name  of  liberty  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1798.  King  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  his  turn,  inhabited  the 
house  in  summer. 

The  last  brilliant  days  of  the  House 
in  the  Wood  were  those  when  the  late 
Queen  Sophia  held  her  Court  there, 
and  when  it  became  the  centre  of  at- 
traction for  remarkable  people  from 
various  countries.  There  was  nothing 
the  Queen  liked  better  than  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  friends  with  whom 
she  could  freely  discuss  politics,  his- 
tory, science,  art;  and  she  possessed 
the  ready  wit,  the  light  touch,  and  the 
insight  into  men  and  things  which  give 
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conversation  its  charm.  The  portrait 
of  the  great  historian  of  Holland,  Mot- 
ley, was  painted  at  her  wish  by  the 
distinguished  Dutch  painter  Bisschop, 
and  has  found  a  suitable  place  among 
the  records  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
When  the  Queen  died  at  the  House  in 
the  Wood,  her  remains  were  placed  in 
the  great  hall,  under  the  portrait  of 
the  widowed  Amalia  de  Solms,  and 
there  her  friends  bade  her  a  last  fare- 
well before  she  was  taken  to  her  final 
resting-place  in  the  church  at  Delft, 
where  the  ashes  of  Amalia  de  Solms 
also  rest.  The  Peace  Conference  gives 
a  fresh  lustre  to  the  House  in  the 
Wood,  and  no  place  is  more  worthy  to 
be  associated  with  so  noble  an  effort. 
Elisabeth  Lecky. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   MEISSONIER. 


I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Meis- 
sonier  in  1880,  when  my  works  were  ex- 
hibited in  Paris,  at  the  Cercle  Artis- 
tique  et  Litteraire,  of  which  both  of  us 
were  members. 

Alexandre  Dumas  told  me  how  the 
great  French  artist  came  running  to 
him,  quite  alarmed  by  my  pictures. 

"G'est  vu,  c'est  observe,''  he  said,  "and 
that  is  by  one  of  yours— hj  a  Russian." 

Later  on  Meissonier  said  to  myself 
somewhat  reproachfully:  "Look  what 
you  have  done!  After  seeing  your 
Skobeleft,  I  could  not  finish  a  pict- 
ure which  I  had  commenced  myself;" 
and  he  showed  me  a  somewhat  large 
board,  representing  Napoleon  I.  review- 
ing his  troops  after  some  battle.  To  be 
candid,  I  did  not  consider  it  a  great 
misfortune,  for  both  the  Emperor  and 
his  chestnut  horse  looked  heavy,  quite 
wooden;  and  the  soldiers  were  not  re- 
joicing, but  striking  attitudes.  The 
picture  had  evidently  been   made  ac- 


cording to  Thiers  and  the  official  re- 
ports, but  it  lacked  the  main  thing— 
fighting  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  Indeed, 
it  has  remained  unfinished,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  artist  it  was  sold  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  I  saw  it 
nineteen  years  ago. 

Meissonier  was  then  very  famous, 
and  it  was  an  honor  for  our  club  to 
count  him  as  a  member.  I  was  sur- 
prised, however,  at  the  way  he  was- 
treated  by  some  of  his  colleagues, 
which  must  have  been  partly  a  conse- 
quence of  his  ways.  On  one  occasion 
our  vice-president,  Wauqulain,  shook 
hands  with  me  almost  over  the  head 
of  Meissonier,  and  on  my  asking  him 
whether  he  had  not  noticed  Meissonier, 
he  answered: 

"Yes,  I  did;  mais  c'est  un  vilain  mon- 
sieur." 

I  once  invited  Meissonier  to  lunch,  and 
picking  up  at  the  same  time  an  old 
friend,  the  very  talented  painter  Heil- 
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biitli,  I  told  him  that  Meissonier  would 
be  with  us. 

"Not  for  the  world!"  said  he. 

"How  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"He  is  cross  with  me,  and  I  do  not 
want  him  to  think  that  I  am  making 
up  to  him." 

"Nonsense!  You  will  be  with  me  and 
not  with  him,"  I  replied,  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  former  friends  would 
speak  again  to  one  another  at  my  table. 
But  it  turned  out  quite  differently. 
During  the  whole  conversation  Meis- 
sonier did  not  exchange  a  single  word 
with  Heilbuth,  but  sat  all  the  time  half 
turned  away  from  him,  which  looked 
rather  comical. 

Heilbuth  no  doubt  made  a  note  of 
this  treatment,  and  tried  to  get  re- 
venge. At  any  rate,  he  frequently  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  my  praising  Meis- 
sonier: 

"What,  you  too?  How  can  you? 
Why!  he  is  only  a  photographer  and 
engraver  combined!" 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  pictures  of  Meissonier  show  a 
certain  hardness;  nevertheless,  he  was 
a  great  artist  and  had  a  most  clever 
hand. 

Meissonier's  Paris  house  in  the  Ave; 
nue  de  Villiers  was  very  characteristic 
on  the  outside  and '  beautifully  decorat- 
ed inside.  Among  artists  it  was  said 
to  have  cost  him  an  enormous  lot  of 
money,  chiefly  owing  to  his  lively  tem- 
per, which  prevented  him  from  stick- 
ing to  the  approved  plans,  and  was  al- 
ways demanding  changes  and  altera- 
tions. They  say,  for  instance,  that 
when  he  found  a  sculptured  frieze  not 
to  be  sufficiently  elegant,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  replaced  by  another.  When  the 
architect  observed,  ''Cela  vous  coHtera 
20,000  francs,"  he  replied,  "Never  mind! 
Cela  coutera  ce  que  cela  pourra  couter." 
He  had  two  large  studios  filled  with 
works  of  art,  with  a  beautiful  light 
from  the  open  courtyard.  But  the 
model  had  to  be  placed,  for  the  sake  of 


air  and  san,  on  the  balcony,  so  that  he 
could  not  work  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  neighbors.  I  thought 
it  strange  that  the  architect,  who  had 
spent  so  much  money  on  comparative 
trifles,  did  not  care  to  settle  the  artist 
more  comfortably,  if  it  were  only  on 
the  roof,  which  might  have  been  easily 
reached  by  a  lift. 

Everybody  is  aware  of  the  conscien- 
tious way  in  which  Meissonier  executed 
his  work;  but  few  know  the  labor  and 
expense  he  bestowed  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  it.  I  remember,  for  instance, 
his  painting  a  horseman,  in  a  dress  of 
the  last  century,  passing  along  a  de- 
serted road  in  a  strong  wind.  The 
cloak  was  flowing,  and  the  head  of  the 
rider,  with  his  cap  over  his  ears,  was 
bowing  before  the  storm,  which  was 
bringing  on  heavy  clouds  and  lashing 
the  grass  and  trees.  Both  the  horse 
and  the  rider  were  first  beautifully 
modelled  in  wax.  The  former  model 
had  a  bridle  and  saddle  elegantly 
worked  out  in  every  detail  from  the 
real  materials.  The  rider's  cloak,  hat, 
and  spurred  boots  were  also  miniature 
masterpieces,  executed  after  drawings 
of  the  period.  In  order  to  get  the  folds 
of  the  twisting  cloak  it  was  dipped  into 
thin  glue,  so  that  it  stiffened  in  its 
proper  pose.  In  short,  everything  was 
ingeniously  fitted  up  so  as  to  insure 
the  greatest  possible  perfection,  and 
showed,  at  any  rate,  very  uncommon 
demands  upon  the  artist's  skill. 

"But  how  did  you  paint  the  snowy 
road  in  your  picture  of  Napoleon  in 
]81J,r  I  asked  him. 

In  reply  he  picked  out  from  under  the 
table  a  low  platform,  about  a  metre 
and  a  half  square,  and  said: 

"On  this  I  prepared  all  that  was  re- 
quired: snow,  mud,  and  ruts.  I  knead- 
ed the  clay,  and  pushed  across  it  this 
piece  of  cannon  several  times,  up  and 
down.  With  a  shod  hoof  I  then 
pressed  the  marks  of  the  horses'  feet;  I 
strewed  flour  over  it,  pushed  the  can- 
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non  across  again,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  I  obtained  the  semblance  of  a 
real  road.  Then  I  salted  it,  and  the 
road  was  readJ^" 

"What  did  you  salt  it  for?" 

"To  get  the  brilliancy  of  the  snoAv. 
Why  do  you  smile?  How  else  could 
you  do  it?" 

"It  was  very  ingenious,"  I  answered, 
"t/e  vous  fais  mes  compliments.  But,  if  I 
had  been  you,  I  should  have  gone  to 
Russia,  where  nearly  every  road  is  dug 
up  in  the  way  you  represented,  and 
should  have  painted  a  study  from  nat- 
ure." 

"Yes I  But  nous  autres  Parisiens  do 
not  move  about  so  easily." 

I  have  been  told  by  many  persons 
that  Meissonier  used  to  worli  quickly. 
This  is  quite  a  mistalce.  He  would 
work  and  draw  slowly,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  would  draw  and  paint  the 
piece  over  and  over  again  with  abso- 
lute self-devotion,  sparing  neither  time 
nor  labor.  He  knew  how  to  sacrifice 
trifles  for  the  main  thing,  details  for 
the  general  effect.  He  is  not  equalled 
in  this  respect  by  his  disciple  Detaille, 
who  gives  you  all  the  buttons,  and  all 
shining  alike.  Not  only  in  painting, 
but  in  every  art,  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
capacity  of  sacrificing  details  for  the 
whole.  A  painter  is  loath  to  put  into 
the  shade,  or  to  brush  over,  a  well- 
executed  detail,  even  at  the  risk  of 
crowding  the  picture,  just  as  an  author 
is  unwilhng  to  cut  out  of  his  novel  an 
amusing  anecdote  or  an  irrelevant 
character,  though  it  may  distract  atten- 
tion and  drag  out  the  action.  This 
power  is  all  the  more  remarkakable  in 
Meissonier,  as  the  execution  of  wor- 
ceaux  was  his  foiiie.  No  recent  artist 
has  executed  more  patiently,  or  fin- 
ished his  work  more  carefully,  without 
falling  into  dryness,  or  what  the 
-  French  call  le  p^nihle. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  con- 
ception of  his  pictures,  in  which  rou- 
tine and  conventionality  abound.     His 


wars,  for  instance,  are  not  real,  and  be- 
tray the  observation  of  reviews  or  evo- 
lutions as  seen  from  the  plan  of  the 
general  staff,  or  the  suite  of  the  princi- 
pal figure,  wliich  forms  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  picture,  its  beginning  and 
its  end.  The  troops  are  dealt  with,  not 
so  much  as  men,  but  rather  as  a  flock. 
This  explains  why  Meissonier,  on  see- 
ing the  picture  of  Skobeleff,  as  caught 
from  life,  moving  along  the  ranks 
among  the  slain,  would  not  go  on  with 
liis  Napoleon,  which  was  a  painfully 
labored  scene,  without  life  or  enthusi- 
asm. 

Though  a  realist  in  execution,  Meis- 
sonier in  his  creation  bears  the  old 
stamp  of  official  history  and  official 
types.  His  Napoleon  is  that  of  Thiers 
in  Le  Consulate  et  VEmpire,  without 
even  any  verification  from  Michelet. 
Nor  could  one  expect  more,  as  the  artist 
was  not  prepared,  either  by  education 
or  development,  to  introduce  views  of 
his  own  into  history,  or  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  its  lessons.  In  his  small 
pictures  from  the  daily  life  of  past  gen- 
erations he  often  displays  not  only 
humor,  but  even  a  certain  amount  of 
philosophy.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  many  excellent  scenes  are 
spoiled  by  the  uniform  type  of  the  per- 
sons, which  is  very  strange  in  so  con- 
scientious and  scrupulous  an  artist.  It 
would  seem  that,  after  having  done 
everything  to  insure  perfect  execution 
in  purely  technical  respects,  he  was  too 
tired  for  the  spiritual  working  out  of 
the  whole.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to  find 
suitable  living  models;  but  neither  is  it 
easy  to  order  and  to  paint  buckles, 
spurs,  and  other  minute  articles  of 
dress  that  are  not  bigger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin.  But  Meissonier  used  to  work 
out  those  little  details,  not  only  with 
patience,  but  even  with  real  enthusi- 
asm. Why,  then,  did  he  not  take  care 
of  the  type  of  his  figures?  For  in- 
stance, in  the  beautiful  and  character- 
istic   scene,  A    Reading    at    Diderofs, 
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all  the  persons  resemble  one  another, 
and  only  present  slight  variations  of 
the  physiognomy  of  Delacre,  who  used 
to  serve  the  artist  as  a  model  by  the 
year.  The  same  model  may  be  found, 
with  even  greater  resemblance,  in 
many  other  pictures.  In  the  famous 
canvas,  TM  Attack  of  the  Cuiras- 
siei's,  the  soldiers  are  as  like  one  an- 
other as  drops  of  water,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  dragoons  in  the  Guide 
and  other  pictures  are  also  very  much 
alike,  though  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Meissonier's  drawing  is  not  only 
academically  but  really  remarkably 
good.  It  is  not  dry,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, expressive  in  every  fold  and  curl. 
Aijiong  contemporary  painters  I  have 
only  found  such  drawing  in  the  Prus- 
sian Mentzel  and  the  late  Bavarian 
artist  Korschelt.  He  has,  of  course, 
his  faults.  His  riders  often  sit  behind 
the  saddle,  and  even  lower  than  the 
horse's  back.  This  could  hardly  be  ex- 
plained by  an  oversiglit  in  such  an  ob- 
servant artist.  One  must  rather  sup- 
pose that  even  Meissonier  was  not  al- 
ways willing  to  paint  over  again  a  fig- 
ure once  executed. 

In  an  album  published  for  a  charity, 
Meissonier's  Trumpeter  on  the  title- 
page  was  so  short,  such  a  manikin,  that 
even  the  author  of  the  drawing  could 
not  help  noticing  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
Trumpeter  remained  in  the  best  place 
of  the  album,  with  his  trumpet  and  his 
wooden  torso.  The  right  foot  of  the 
famous  Flii,te  Player  is  quite  dislo- 
cated. The  right  hand  of  the  soldier  in 
UOrdonnance  is  as  long  as  that  of  an 
orang-outang;  if  stretched  out,  the  fin- 
gers would  reach  the  knee-cap.  Both 
feet  in  the  portrait  of  Dumas  fils  are  so 
monstrously  long  that  the  late  novelist 
looks,  seven  feet  high. 

In  their  hunt  after  early  signs  of 
greatness,  Meissonier's  biographers 
have  asserted  that  his  youthful  at- 
tempts were  always  showing  his  future 
power  and  the  originality  of  his  talent. 


But  I  must  say  that  his  very  first  work, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wallace,  is  a 
weak  production  in  every  respect.  An 
enormous  number  of  youthful  artists 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  make 
their  delut  with  much  more  talented 
and  promising  works.  Meissonier's 
fame  began  late,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  but  grew  very  rapidly.  Society 
got  tired  of  enormous  canvases  and 
hypocritically  noble  subjects,  of  the 
sham  classics  and  romantics,  as  well  as 
of  historical  anecdotes.  All  that,  to- 
gether with  the  reduced  size  of  living 
apartments,  caused  the  public  to  crowd 
round,  to  be  delighted  with,  and  to  pay 
any  price  for  these  miniature  pictures, 
that  were  executed  and  finished  in  a 
style  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  among 
the  Flemings. 

The  prices  of  Meissonier's  pictures 
used  to  be  much  talked  about,  and 
many  were  scandalized  by  them.  But 
he  never  sold  any  of  his  works  himself: 
he  blindly  trusted  his  dealer,  who  dis- 
posed of  them,  at  his  discretion,  to  the 
highest  bidder.  He  referred  all  appli- 
cations to  ,  who    would    take  a 

good  half  of  the  price  as  his  commis- 
sion. If  we  deduct  this  commission, 
and  distribute  the  remainder  in  propor- 
tion to  the  working  hours  of  the  artist, 
who  never  knew  any  rest  or  holidays, 
estimating  also  the  long  period  of  prep- 
aration, we  arrive  at  a  comparatively 
small  remuneration,  which  reached 
large  sums  only  because  he  worked  un- 
ceasingly all  the  365  days  of  the  year. 

A  great  noise  was  made  at  the  time 
in  Paris  about  the  portrait  of  an  Ameri- 
can lady  millionaire,  whose  pretensions 
and  fancies  were  unbounded,  though 
not  supported  by  any  beauty  or  talent, 
but  merely  by  a  well-filled  purse.  They 
say  of  her  that,  getting  tired  of  seeing 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  from  her  win- 
dows, she  wanted  to  know  what  the 
Government  would  charge  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  obnoxious  monument. 
Si  non  d  vero    .    .  :  the    joke  is,  at  any 
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rate,  characteristic.  This  lady  wanted 
to  have  her  portrait  painted  by  Meis- 

sonier.    The  artist  refused,  but    , 

who  was  standing  behind  him,  and  was 
anxious  to  make  as  quickly  as  possible 
"sow  million  d  ?«i,"  persuaded  him  to 
undertake  the  task.  I  saw  the  portrait, 
which  I  considered  to  be  excellent  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
lady,  however,  imagined  that  her  hand, 
which  was  putting  on  a  glove,  was  too 
large,  and  wanted  it  to  be  made  small- 
er, which  Meissonier  refused,  saying: 

''The  hand,  being  in  front  of  the  body, 
is  true  both  to  nature  and  perspective. 
It  must  and  cannot  be  diminished.  I 
shall  not  alter  it." 

This  determination  received  approval 
as  well  as  blame  in  society.  In  clubs 
and  drawing-rooms  people  were  amus- 
ing themselves  by  propounding  the  rid- 
dle: 

"Will  he  alter  it  or  not?" 

"Will  she  take  it  or  not?" 

In  the  end  the  painter  did  not  alter  it, 
but  got  his  money  all  the  same,  while 
the  offended  lady  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  portrait. 

The  portrait  of  Madame  M.,  as  well 
as  that  of  Meissonier's  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator Lefranc,  and  a  few  others,  are  real 
pearls  of  painting.  The  expression  of 
the  face,  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  stuffs 
and  every  detail,  are  rendered  truth- 
fully and  vividly  without  dryness  at 
the  finish,  or  any  trace  of  a  fatigued 
hand,  though  the  painter  was  then  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  age  of  seventy  that  he  began  to 
show  signs  of  a  weakened  eye  and 
hand.  The  former  succulent  finish 
made  way  for  sharpness  and  minu1;e- 
ness.  Nor  were  the  enlarged  dimen- 
sions of  the  canvases  and  figures  of  any 
use.  In  looking  at  Meissonier's  later 
works  one  had  to  remember  his  old 
ones,  just  as  a  fading  beauty  gains  by 
being  remembered  in  her  past  condi- 
tion. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  who  was  one  of 


the  most  intimate  friends  of  Meisso- 
nier, tells  an  interesting  trait  of  the  ar- 
tist's absent-mindedness  and  candor. 

"Is  it  true,"  he  once  asked  the  author, 
"that  I  am  hated  by  many?" 

"That  may  be;  your  talent,  your 
fame,  the  prices  of  your  pictures " 

"I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean  those 
who  object  to  my  character." 

"Yes,  it  is  true.  They  think  you 
proud  and  haughty." 

"But  I  swear  to  you  that  it  is  not 
true.  The  fact  is  that  I  am  always  ab- 
sorbed in  thinking  about  the  gesture  or 
movement  of  the  figures,  or  of  the  tone 
of  the  picture  I  am  working  at.  This 
accounts  for  my  absent-mindedness. 
By-the-bye,  tell  me,  is  Giraud  dead?" 

"No,  he  is  not  dead;  he  is  alive." 

"Then  I  must  have  met  him  yester- 
day! He  accosted  me,  and  asked  me 
how  I  was.  Not  recognizing  him  I  an 
swere^:  'Thank  you,  I  am  all  right.' 
Only  afterwards  did  I  remember  that  it 
was  a  familiar  face,  and  now  I  am  sure 
that  it  was  Charles  Giraud!  To  be 
sure,  to  l>e  sure!    Where  does  he  live?" 

When  I  told  him  the  address  he 
snatched  up  his  overcoat,  his  cap,  and 
stick,  and  dragged  me  with  him  to 
Giraud's  house.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Gi- 
raud, and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
asked  him  to  forgive  his  coldness  of  the 
previous  day. 

This  anecdote  had  a  personal  interest 
for  me,  as  something  similar  had  hap- 
pened to  myself. 

One  day,  while  waiting  at  the  Gare 
St.  Lazare  for  the  train  to  my  place 
at  Maisons-Lafitte,  Alexandre  Dumas 
asked  me: 

"I  dare  say  you  often  meet  Meisso- 
nier here?" 

"Sometimes,  but  now  I  pass  him  by." 

"How  is  that?" 

"He  remembers  one  with  difficulty. 
Last  time  he  shook  hands  with  me  and 
looked  at  me  so  perplexed  that  I 
thought  it  best  to  go  my  own  way." 
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"But,  surely  he  did  not  know  you  at  afterwards,  on  my  walking  up  into  the 

the  moment!"  waiting-room,  I  met  Meissonier  with  a 

"That    may    be.     But    it    is    rather  tender  face,  prepared  for  a  greeting.    I 

awkward.    It  might  be  taken  as  impor-  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess,  however, 

tunity  on  my  part."  that  I  pretended  not  to  notice  him,  and 

"What  a  man!"    exclaimed    Dumas,  passed  by.    It  was  only  after  I  heard 

"/?  passe  son  temps  a  tie  pas  reconnattre  from     Dumas     what  had  happened  to 

ses  amis  et  d  se  faire  des  ennemisr'  Giraud  that  I  realized  how  unjustly  I 

Dumas     must    have    told  the  artist  had  behaved  towards  the  great  and  ex- 

about     our     conversation,  for  shortly  tremely  absent-minded  artist. 

The  Contemporary  Reyiew.  ^«««^^^    Yerestehagin. 


SOWING. 

Sow  thou  thy  seed  of  corn  and  wait  awhile. 

See  the  snow  falling  and  the  ice-spray  gleam 

Above  its  hiding-place.  Hear  the  wind  scream 
And  the  wild  tempest  sweep  o'er  mile  and  mile 
Of  sullen  landscape.    Watch  the  rain-cloud's  vial 

Empty  above  it,  and  the  fitful  beam 

Of  sunlight  thwart  the  field,  until  a  seam 
Of  tender  green  shoot  up  to  greet  thy  smile. 
And  lo!  God's  miracle  is  wrought  once  more 

Of    life  from  death— from  loss,  most  wondrous    gain: 
The  corn-field  glitters  with  its  golden  store 

On  the  same  land  where  late  the  storm  and  rain 
Beat  on  the  bare,  brown  earth.     Thy  sowing  o'er. 

Thine  but  to  wait  and  pray  lest  faith  should  wane! 

Sow  thou  thy  seed  of  love,  O  heart,  and  wait. 

Though  it  lie  hidden— though  thy  doubts  and  fears 

Whisper  to  thee  'tis  lost,  and  thy  sad  tears 
Fall  on  the  ice-bound  soil  of  bitter  fate- 
Surely  the  seed  will  live:    Spring  sets  the  gate 

Of  life  wide  open.     See!  though  hid  for  years. 

Love  seeks  the  light  of  love— its  tender  spears 
Shall  gladden  thy  sad  eyes  at  last,  though  late: 
E'en  but  the  blade  perchance  and  not  the  bloom. 

Ofttimes  God  seeth  that  Love's  flower  rare 
Hath  no  perfection  this  side  of  the  tomb. 

But  needeth  for  its  growth  the  purer  air 
Of  His  sweet  Paradise:  after  earth's  gloom 

Love  hath  its  blossoming— not  here,  but  There! 
^^     ^     ,    _        -  Kate  Mellersh. 

Chambers's  Journal. 
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A  STOKY. 


'"Cooin  on,  Jen-Ahnn!"  shrieked  a 
small  boy  as  he  tore  along  the  High 
Street,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement. 
"Coom  on,  or  ye'U  be  late!" 

Jane  Ann  did  her  best.  But  nature 
had  not  formed  her,  like  the  grayhound, 
with  a  view  to  fleetness,  for  she  was 
small  and  round,  and  her  fat  little  legs 
bulging  out  above  her  laced  boots  did 
not  cover  much  ground,  as  she  toddled 
hurriedly  along  in  her  brother's  wake, 
in  distracting  terror  lest  she  should  be 
left  behind.  All  the  children  in  the 
town  were  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  if  they  were  at  the  heels  of  the 
Pied  Piper.  It  was  four  o'clock,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  coming  out  of  school 
swelled  the  throng— there  was  some- 
thing to  run  for,  indeed,  for  it  was  not 
every  day  that  the  High  Street  of 
Sandsdown  was  yellow  with  vans— no 
less  than  twelve  great  yellow  vans  en- 
closing an  oval  space,  with  who  knows 
what  hidden  glories  within  the  enclos- 
ure? Mr.  Armstrong,  the  stationer, 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  shop, 
perhaps  wishing,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  that  his  dignity  permitted  him 
to  go  and  join  the  idle  crowd  that  had 
collected,  as  if  by  magic,  where  before 
there  had  seemed  to  be  no  one— like 
scattered  particles  of  dust  swept  sud- 
denly into  a  visible  heap  by  a  busy 
broom. 

"And  if  there's  niver  our  .Tohn  Wil- 
liam!" said  his  wife  behind  him,  sud- 
denly becoming  aware  of  her  offspring 
amongst  the  rushing  multitudes. 
"Coom  'ere  at  once,  bairns!"  but  John 
William  flew  recklessly  on,  regardless 
of  future  consequences.  Jane  Ann 
would  have  done  the  same,  if,  in  turn- 


ing her  head  furtively  to  look  at  her 
mother  out  of  the  corner  of  her  diso- 
bedient eye,  she  had  not  fallen  off  the 
edge  of  the  pavement  into  the  road, 
having  approached  too  near  the  edge 
of  that  dizzy  elevation.  The  mother 
pounced  on  her  as  she  lay  shrieking  on 
the  ground,  and  dragged  her  by  the 
arm,  in  spite  of  her  struggles.  At  this 
moment  a  bright  boy  of  fourteen  came 
running  by  with  his  satchel  on  his  arm, 
on  his  way  from  school. 

"Why,  there's  Harry!"  cried  the 
mother,  still  further  exasperated  at  see- 
ing another  of  her  family  join  the  wild 
chase.    "Harree!  coom  'ere!" 

Jane  Ann,  seeing  the  probability  of  a 
welcome  diversion,  left  off  shrieking. 
Harry  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"All  right,  mother,  I'll  take  care  of 
her,"  he  said,  and  seizing  the  child's 
hand,  he  whirled  her  away  before  the 
astonished  Mrs.  Armstrong  Ivid  time  to 
grasp  what  was  happening. 

"Well,  really,"  she  said,  looking 
blankly  after  the  retreating  pair,  "one 
would  have  thought  the  lad  would  have 
more  sense!" 

"Not  he!"  said  Armstrong,  who  was 
apt  to  take  a  sombre  view  of  human 
nature.  "They're  all  alike,  every  one 
of  'em!  but  it's  a  pity  he  hadn't  come 
in  just  to-day,  and  heard  of  the  good 
luck  that  is  waiting  for  him." 

"Aye,  Mr.  Goldney's  letter,"  said  the 
mother  proudly.  "It  will  be  a  grand 
day  for  us  when  he  goes  into  the  office. 
It  is  not  every  boy  that  gets  such  a 
chance  at  fourteen." 

"Ah,  he  will  have  to  mind  what  he's 
about  there,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong.  "No 
more  running  about  the  streets  for  him 
then!" 

In  the  meantime,  the  future  inheritor 
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of  all  this  glory  had  arrived  breathless 
at  the  entrance  to  the  show,  Jane  Ann's 
little  fat  hand  tightly  held  in  his,  and 
John  William,  relieved  of  his  responsi- 
bility, nestling  behind  his  big  brother. 
And  what  a  show  it  was  going  to  be, 
if  the  advertisements  outside  were  to 
be  trusted!  enormous  posters,  giving 
most  glowing  descriptions  of  the  glo- 
ries Avithin.  And  not  descriptions  only, 
there  were  pictures  to  be  seen,  of  lions, 
of  camels,  of  elephants,  of  all  kinds  of 
strange  beasts  that  were  rarely  indeed 
to  be  met  with  in  the  High  Street  of 
Sandstown. 

Harry's  heart  beat  fast.  He  had  a 
passion  for  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  thought  of  actually  seeing  in  the 
flesh  some  of  those  wonderful  creatures 
he  had  hitherto  only  read  of,  filled  him 
with  intoxicating  delight.  He  felt  in 
his  pocket  for  the  silver  sixpence  that 
the  rector  had  given  him  the  week 
before. 

"How  much  is  it?"  he  said,  as,  after 
squeezing  through  a  dense  crowd  of  hot 
and  dirty  children  on  the  rough  wood- 
en stairs,  he  found  himself  in  front  of 
a  pigeon-hole.  A  curly-haired  man  sat 
behind  it;  a  bright-eyed  woman,  with 
a  little  girl  holding  on  to  her  skirts, 
stood  by  watching. 

"Sixpence  each,"  said  the  man,  in  an- 
swer to  Harry's  question. 

"Sixpence  each!"  said  Harry,  his 
face  falling.  "Is  it  sixpence  for  the  lit- 
tle ones  too?" 

"How  little  are  they?"  said  the  man, 
craning  over  so  as  to  bring  Jane  Ann 
within  the  range  of  his  vision,  for  her 
rough  head  did  not  attain  to  the  level 
of  the  pigeon-hole.  "Threepence  each 
for  them,''  he  said  briefly,  having  at 
length  succeeded  in  seeing  her  two  top- 
most curls,  and  in  obtaining  a  distant 
view  of  John  William,  who,  with  a 
vague  idea  of  mending  matters,  was 
endeavoring  to  secrete  himself  behind 
Harry's  legs. 
"Threepence  each!"  said  Harry  with 


a  sigh.     "Then  that's  a  shilling  alto- 
gether." 

"Uncommon  like  it,"  said  the  man 
drily.  "Come,  pass  on,  please,  don't 
stop  to  do  sums  at  the  door— thiere's 
others  behind  you  as  want  to  come  in." 
"1  can't,"  said  Harry  sadly,  as  he 
turned  away.  "I  haven't  money 
enough."  Upon  this  Jane  Ann  set  up 
another  piercing  howl.  Harry  was  at 
his  wits'  end.  "Would  it  be  safe,"  he 
said  to  the  woman  standing  by,  "if  I 
sent  them  two  little  ones  in  alone? 
They  would  not  be  eaten,  would  they?" 
"Eaten!  not  they!"  the  woman  said. 
"They'll  be  safe  enough." 

"Oh,  then,  I'll  pay  my  sixpence  and 
they  shall  go  in  without  me,"  he  said 
bravely,  as  lie  put  his  coin  down  in 
front  of  the  doorkeeper.  But  now  a 
fresh  difficulty  arose— the  possibility  of 
their  being  eaten  having  being  referred 
to  in  pointed  terms,  neither  John  Wil- 
liam nor  his  sister  would  at  any  price 
go  in  without  Harry. 

"Come,  look  sharp,  please!  If  you 
can't  come  in,  stay  out!"  said  the  man 
impatiently,  as  he  pushed  the  sixpence 
back  to  its  owner. 

"We  must  stay  out,"  said  Harry,  as 
he  turned  away,  feeling  wretched  and 
mortified. 

"Poor  boy!"  said  the  little  girl  who 
stood  looking  on. 

"Mother,  can't  daddy  let  him  go  in 
for  nothing?" 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  the  woman.  "That 
would  never  do,  if  he  let  in  all  the 
bairns  in  the  town  for  nothing,  because 
they  shrieked."  And  Peggy,  in  spite 
of  her  tender  years,  quite  grasped  that 
this  would  not  be  a  profitable  way  of 
doing  business.  The  woman's  heart, 
however,  had  been  touched  with  com- 
passion at  the  little  scene  she  had  wit- 
nessed, and  she  made  a  quiet  sign  to 
Harry  to  come  and  stand  beside  her. 
"Just  you  wait,"  she  whispered,  as  he 
obeyed  wonderingly,  "and  we'll  see  if 
we  can't  get  you  in  presently  without 
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saying  anything  about  it,"  and  slie  laid 
her  finger  on  her  hps. 

Harry,  with  new  hopes  springing  up 
in  his  heart,  stood  by  silently,  quiver- 
ing with  expectation.  In  the  meantime 
the  woman,  after  fumbling  in  one  of 
the  deep  pockets  of  her  apron,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  gleaming  coin, 
which  under  cover  of  Peggy  she  passed 
into  Harry's  hand  without  any  one  else 
seeing  the  transaction.    A  sixpence! 

"Oh!"  he  said,  looking  up  at  her  with 
joy  too  great  for  words. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  him 
a  smile  and  a  friendly  nod.  "Go  in, 
and  pay  as  you  pass;  he  is  much  too 
busy  to  wonder  how  you  got  it." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  was  all  Harry  could 
say,  as,  with  the  two  little  ones  in  front 
of  him,  he  put  his  two  sixpences  down 
proudly,  and  hurried  past  the  ticket- 
hole.     And  so  it  came  to  pass,  in  an- 
other minute,  that  he  and  his  compan- 
ions, after  descending  a  flight  of  wood- 
en stairs  inside,  stood  awe-struck  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  enclosure  of  which  the 
walls    were    formed  by    huge    cages. 
Harry  gasped,  as  he  thought  how  near- 
ly he  had  missed  the  wonderful  sight. 
Behind  the  bars  of  each  cage  were  ani- 
mals— strange,  unfamiliar,  but  real  live 
animals,  moving,   walking  about,   and 
growling  real  growls.   Harry  was  abso- 
lutely   enthralled:     the     moment    had 
come  to  him,  as  it  does  to  many  of  us, 
when  a  dormant  tendency,  roused  by 
some  mere  chance  impulse,  springs  in- 
to life  and  declares  itself  a  vocation. 
The  three  stood  before  each  cage  in 
turn. 

"Eh!  Look  at  yon  big  pussies!" 
shouted  Jane  Ann,  as  they  came  to  one 
in  which  a  lioness  and  her  two  cubs 
were  behaving  exactly  like  a  domestic 
cat  and  kittens,  reproduced  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  for  some  giant's  fireside. 
The  two  cubs  were  lying  sound  asleep, 
nestled  against  one  another,  close  into 
their  mother,  with  no  joins  or  chinks 
visible  anywhere,  like  a  furry  puzzle 


exquisitely  fitted  together.   The  lioness^ 
to  Jane  Ann's  intense  excitement,  sud- 
denly    rose     and     stretched     herself; 
whereupon  the  two  unfortunate  cubs 
were  sent  flying  through  the  air,  alight- 
ing,    much  disgusted,    on   their    feet, 
which  behaved  in  the  most  uncertain 
and  sprawling  manner,  as  though  they 
were  trying  to  cling  on  to  the  ground 
with   suckers.     But  space  fails  us   to 
dwell  further  on  those  entrancing  cubs, 
or  on  the  other  glorious  sights  of  that 
day— the  elephant,  described  by  Jane 
Ann  as  "yat  great  black  pig  wiv  'is  tail 
on  'is  nawse,"  the  wolves,  which  seemed 
to  her  smaller  and  milder-looking  than 
their  drastic  treatment  of  Red  Riding 
Hood  had  led  her  to  imagine,  the  porcu- 
pine, his  back  stuck  full  of  penholders, 
lilve  the  very  best  sixpenny  ones  in  Mr. 
Armstrong's  shop.     Harry  never  knew 
how  that  afternoon  passed.     He  wa» 
suddenly  recalled   to  reality,   by  Jane 
Ann's   remarking   in   a  somewhat  ag- 
grieved tone,  as  she  saw  for  the  forti- 
eth time  a  whole  biscuit  disappear  in- 
to the  elephant's  capacious  mouth,  that 
.<ilie  would  like  "one  of  them  biscuits," 
for  she  was   "getting  very   hoongry," 
Harry  started,  and  looked  round  him. 
How  long  had  they  been  there?  He  had 
no    idea.     Through  the  chinks  of    the 
canvas  which  covered  the  enclosure  the 
sky  was  gray  and  darkening. 

"We  must  go  now,"  he  said  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  turned  towards  the  door. 
At  that  moment  a  man  began  beating 
a  drum  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen!"  he  shouted, 
"Signor  Ripaldi  will  now  give  his  great 
lion-taming  exhibition  as  performed  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  termi- 
nating with  an  exact  representation  of 
how  the  lion  is  hunted  in  his  native 
deserts."  Harry  felt  that,  whatever 
the  consequences,  he  could  not  leave 
now— and  for  the  next  ten  minutes, 
with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  lions'  cage, 
he  watched  the  spectacle  which  to  his 
dying  day  remained  engraved  upon  his 
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memory  with  the  viAidness  of  a  first 
impression.  He  saw  Signor  Ripaldi 
(who  bore  a  strange  lilieness  to  the 
man  at  the  door)  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately step  into  the  lions'  cage  by  a 
small  door  at  the  bacli,  saw  him  grad- 
ually excite  the  fierce  brutes  by  voice 
and  gesture,  while  they  walked,  trot- 
ted, and  galloped  round  him,  and 
jumped  over  obstacles  at  his  will — and 
then,  most  terrible  of  all,  came  the 
African  lion  hunt.  It  was  represented 
by  a  man  waving  lighted  torches  in 
front  of  the  cage,  while  Signor  Ripaldi 
fired  shot  after  shot  inside  it,  the  lions, 
goaded  to  frenzy,  tearing  round  and 
round,  leaping  over  each  other,  and  ut- 
tering savage  growls. 

Harry  drew  a  deep  breath,  when,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  thrilling  perform- 
ance, Signor  Ripaldi  opened  the  door 
at  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  stepped 
quietly  out  among  the  spectators  with- 
out the  slightest  appearance  of  haste, 
the  vigilant  concentration  of  his  whole 
being  never  relaxing  for  one  second  un- 
til the  door  of  the  cage  clanged  to  be- 
hind him.  To  Harry,  at  that  moment, 
the  man  was  a  demigod— a  hero  beyond 
all  the  heroes  he  had  ever  heard  or 
read  of. 

"Well,  young  man,  what  do  you  think 
of  that?"  said  a  pleasant  voice  at  his 
elbow. 

Harry  turned  quickly,  and  saw  the 
friendly  woman  who  had  helped  them 
to  this  unspeakable  joy — Mrs.  Ripple, 
she  called  herself  on  occasions  when 
she  and  her  husband  did  not  use  their 
professional  titles. 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  it,"  said 
Harry,  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  should  think  not,"  the  woman 
said.  "There  isn't  many  does  it  like 
him." 

"Oh,"  said  Harry,  "how  I  should  like 
to  do  it  when  I  grow  up!" 

"Ah!"  said  the  woman.  "It  isn't  so 
easy.  You  must  be  brought  up  among 
the  beasts  to  know  how." 


"I  suppose  so,"  said  Harry,  with  a 
sigh. 

"Yes,  you  must,  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Ripple.  "His  father  and  his  grandfath- 
er did  it  afore  him,  and  now,  worse 
luck,  he's  no  son  to  do  it  after  him. 
But  Peggy,  here,  seems  to  understand 
all  about  the  beasts  as  well  as  any  one. 
She  says  she'll  do  the  lion-taming  some 
day.     Don't  you,  Peggy?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  the  little  girl  said, 
shyly,  with  a  smile  at  Harry,  who  felt 
that  she  was  the  most  enviable  creat- 
ure on  earth. 

"Thank  you  for  letting  me  come  in, 
mum,"  he  said  in  a  shamefaced  man- 
ner.    "I  shall  never  forget— never." 

"Quite  welcome,  quite  welcome,  my 
lad!  Glad  you  liked  it!"  she  said. 
"Hullo  there,  mister!  Don't  poke  your 
stick  between  the  bars,  please!"  and 
she  hurried  across  the  enclosure  to  the 
delinquent,  a  young  bagman  who  was 
trying  to  scrape,  or  rather  to  poke,  ac- 
quaintance with  a  crouching  lion. 


II. 


In  the  meantime  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong were  sitting  at  home,  wondering 
with  some  anxiety  why  the  children 
did  not  come  in,  and  feeling,  as  parents 
generally  do  when  they  are  frightened, 
unreasonably  angry  as  well. 

"I  wonder  what's  got  them?"  said 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  coming  back  from  the  door.  "The 
tea  will  be  all  spoilt." 

"Let  it!"  said  her  husband  shortly. 
"It's  little  that  Harry  cares  for  tea,  or 
anything  else  that's  done  for  him.  I 
might  just  as  well  never  have  written 
to  Mr.  Goldney,  or  taken  the  trouble 
to  get  his  answer  this  very  day"— 
ascribing  to  himself,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  sentence,  more  credit  than  he  de- 
served, perhaps. 

"Well,  it  will  be  quite  time  if  we 
write  to  Mr.  Goldney  to-morrow,"  haz- 
arded the  wife  timidly. 
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'•What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  said 
the  husband,  still  further  incensed. 
"I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall  let  the  boy 
go  at  all  now." 

The  mother  said  nothing  more:  she 
contented  herself  with  again  opening 
the  lid  of  the  teapot  and  looking  into 
it.  The  tea,  like  Mr.  Armstrong's 
wrath,  was  growing  blacker  and 
stronger  every  minute. 

"Here  they  are!"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  relief,  as  a  rapid  pattering  on  the 
doorstep,  accompanied  by  voluble 
shrieks  of  information,  heralded  the  ap- 
proach of  the  truants. 

"Oh,  mammy!"  said  John  William,  as 
he  came  in,  "the  elephant  was  so  big, 
an'  the  camels  walked  all  round  the 
tent,  and  the  lions—" 

But  his  words  were  wasted,  for  Jane 
Ann,  in  a  still  shriller  tone,  was  rap- 
idly giving  her  version  of  their  experi- 
ences at  the  same  moment,  for  which 
reason,  added  to  her  own  peculiarities 
of  speech,  her  account  was  not  very  in- 
telligible. But  she  was  understood  to 
refer  to  the  number  of  biscuits  the  ele- 
phant had  absorbed,  and  to  the  strange 
appendage  he  wore  instead  of  a  nose. 

Harry  said  nothing:  the  boy  looked 
absorbed  by  some  fixed  idea.  He  came 
in  as  though  unconscious  of  all  his 
transgressions,  and  thinking  of  nothing 
less  than  apologizing  for  them. 

"Leave  off  that  noise,  and  come  to 
your  tea,"  said  Armstrong  in  a  sulky 
tone,  still  more  annoyed  by  Harry's  si- 
lence than  at  the  chatter  of  the  others. 
"Sich  goings  on  won't  do."  The  little 
ones  were  suddenly  sobered,  they  knew 
that  cloud  on  their  father's  face  too 
well.  They  drew  their  chairs  to  the 
table  in  silence. 

"An'  sooch  haands!"  said  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, in  a  voice  of  horror,  as  Jane 
Ann  took  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter 
in  a  fat  palm  quite  encrusted  with  mud. 
"Why,  I'm  ashamed  to  see  yo'  eating 
like  that!" 

Certainly,      what     with     the      run- 


ning, the  jostling,  the  tumbling  down 
in  the  street,  and  getting  up  again, 
Jane  Ann  did  not  confer  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction on  the  party. 

Armstrong  felt  thoroughly  out  of  tem- 
per: he  had  pictured  his  usual  evening 
meal,  with  clean  trim  faces  round  the 
board,  after  which  the  great  event  of 
Mr.  Goldney's  letter  should  have  been 
disclosed.  But  th4  performers  had  en- 
tirely failed  to  carry  out  the  first  por- 
tion of  this  programme,  although  the 
latter  part,  perhaps,  might  still  be  exe- 
cuted as  intended. 

"Now,  young  man,"  said  the  father 
accordingly,  as  Harry  finished  his  meal 
in  silence,  "I've  a  great  piece  of  news 
for  you." 

"For  me,  father?"  said  Harry. 

"Aye,  and  better  news  than  you  de- 
serve, by  a  long  way,"  said  the  father. 
Harry's  heart  beat  fast.  The  only 
news  that  he  could  imagine  being  wel- 
come to  him  at  that  moment  was  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  lion-hunter,  or  a  cam- 
el-driver in  the  deserts  of  Africa— he 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

"I  have  had  a  letter,"  said  the  father, 
speaking  very  slowly  to  give  each  word 
its  full  tremendous  effect,  "from  Mr. 
Goldney." 

"From  Mr.  Goldney?"  said  Harry, 
a  cloud  passing  over  his  face,  to  his 
father's  surprise  and  anger. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  in  a  sharper  tone, 
"and  let  me  tell  you  that  it's  not  every 
lad  of  fourteen  as  has  a  father  as  gets 
him  a  place  in  an  office,  with  five  shil- 
lings a  week." 

"In  an  office?"  said  Harry,  his  face 
again  betraying  his  inward   struggle. 

"Why,  what's  got  the  lad?"  said  the 
father,  exasperated.  "One  would  think 
he  did  not  understand  what's  said  to 
him.  Here  have  I  been  doing  all  I 
know  to  get  him  started  in  life,  and 
when  at  last  I've  got  a  letter  to  say  he 
is  provided  for,  he  does  not  say  so 
much  as  thank  you!  There  it  is,"  he 
said,  throwing  it  at  him,  "and  the  place 
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is  a  precious  deal  too  good  for  j'ou,  any- 
way." 

Harry  picked  up  the  letter,  and  read 
it  slowly.  The  writer,  having  heard 
from  the  rector  that  Harry  Armstrong 
was  a  bright  and  trustworthy  boy,  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  give  him  a 
trial  in  his  office,  beginning  the  follow- 
ing Monday. 

"Next  Monday!"  said  Harry,  in  con- 
sternation. 

"Aye,  next  Monday,  and  a  good  thing 
too,  instead  of  loafing  about  in  cara- 
vans, and  getting  the  little  one®  into 
evil  ways!"  shouted  the  father,  work- 
ing himself  into  a  rage.  "But  mind,  if 
this  is  not  good  enough  for  you,  you 
must  find  something  for  yourself,  for 
I'll  not  stir  another  finger  to  help  you. 
Come,  get  out  of  my  sight,  and  be  off 
to  bed  with  you,  you  ungrateful  young 
dog!" 

Harry  crept  away  to  the  little  room 
which  he  shared  with  his  brother,  and 
there,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  fie 
cried  as  though  his  childish  heart 
would  break. 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  after  her  husband 
was  asleep,  crept  into  the  boy's  room. 

"What  is  it,  my  lad?"  she  whispered 
as  she  bent  over  him.  "What  is  it  all 
about?  You  shouldn't  have  spoken  to 
father  like  that." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!"  sobbed  the 
boy,  "I  cannot  go  into  an  office!  I  want 
to  be  about  with  animals,  I  want  to  be 
a  showman!" 

"A  showman!"  said  the  mother,  hor- 
rified. "Nay,  nay,  my  boy,  that's  very 
wrong  of  ye,  it's  very  wicked  indeed." 
Mrs.  Armstrong  was  a  good-natured, 
weak  little  woman,  affectionate  to  her 
children  when  she  was  not  irritated  by 
them,  but  absolutely  unable  to  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  any  unexpected 
development.  "Come,  •  put  all  these 
whimsies  out  of  your  head,"  she  said, 
"and  tell  your  father  in  the  morning 
that  you  are  sorry."  And  she  kissed 
him  and  stole  back  to  her  room,  leaving 


the  boy  feeling  more  utterly  lonely  and 
uncomprehended  than  before. 

The  next  morning  was  gray  and 
windy.  Harry  crept  down  earlier  than 
usual,  and  looked  out  eagerly  into  the 
street— what  was  his  amazement  and 
disappointment  to  see  it  empty!  The 
vans  were  gone!  He  stood  still  for  one 
moment,  utterly  bewildered,  then,  clos- 
ing the  door  noiselessly  behind  him,  he 
ran  along  the  street  to  the  place  where 
they  had  been.  Their  passage  had  not 
been  a  dream,  certainly,  for  there  were 
various  traces  of  the  enclosure,  in  the 
shape  of  straw  and  paper  scattered 
about;  and,  still  more  convincing,  a 
large  colored  poster  was  displayed  on 
one  of  the  houses  opposite,  announcing 
that  Ripaldi's  Great  Menagerie  would 
appear  that  day,  Friday,  at  Scarth. 
Scarth!  why,  that  was  only  nine  miles 
off!  Harry  did  not  stop  to  think.  He 
looked  round  him  at  the  sleeping  High 
Street,  in  which  he  was  the  only  stir- 
ring creature  in  the  early  morning 
light— he  looked  at  the  strip  of  sea  be- 
yond, where  the  bay  turns  and  the  ir- 
regular street  converges  to  the  shore — 
he  looked  up  at  the  still  darkened  win- 
dow, behind  which  Jane  Ann  was 
sleeping,  curled  in  a  soft  warm  heap 
in  a  crib  at  her  mother's  side,  then  he 
sturdily  marched  off  down  the  street, 
strucli  across  the  fields,  and  gained  the 
high  road  to  Scarth.  Weary  and  hun- 
gry, but  too  excited  to  be  conscious  of 
his  condition,  he  reached  the  town  be- 
fore ten  o'clock. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  good 
Mrs.  Ripple,  who  was  busy  superin- 
tending her  encampment  in  the  market- 
place, when  among  the  crowd  of 
watching  street  boys  she  recognized 
her  young  friend  of  the  day  before. 

"Well,  my  lad,"  she  said  in  a  friend- 
ly tone,  "what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Please,  ma'am,"  faltered  the  boy, 
his  courage  deserting  him  now  that 
the  supreme  moment  had  come,  "could 
I  speak  to  you  a  moment?" 
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"Well,  you  must  be  quick  then,"  said 
the  woman,  not  unkindly,  but  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  had  no  time  to  lose. 
"What  is  it?"  The  boy  hesitated.  "I 
can't  give  you  any  more  sixpences  to- 
day," she  said.  "It's  all  very  well  for 
once,  but  you  mustn't  expect  I  can  do 
it  again." 

"I  don't  want  any  sixpences,"  he 
said,  his  indignation  getting  the  better 
of  his  shyness.    "I  want— I  want " 

"Well,  what  is  it  you  want?"  she  said 
impatiently. 

"I  want  to  come  and  mind  the  ani- 
mals, and  be  a  showman!"  he  blurted 
out,  turning  scarlet.  The  woman 
burst  out  laughing,  and  shook  her 
head. 

"Nay,  nay!"  she  said.  "We  don't 
want  any  more  show^men  here." 

"But  I  would  do  anything  else  you 
wanted,"  the  boy  pleaded.  "I  would 
clean  up,  and  look  after  the  animals,  or 
do  anything  there  was  to  do.  and 
wouldn't  want  to  be  paid  for  it  either," 
he  said,  his  despair  suggesting  to  him 
every  argument  he  could  think  of.  "I 
would  look  after  the  little  'un,  too,"  he 
added,  as  Peggy's  bright  eyes  looked 
wonderingly  out  from  a  van  and  nod- 
ded a  friendly  welcome  as  she  recog- 
nized Harry. 

"Why,  that's  the  boy  we  saw  yester- 
day," she  said.  "What  does  he  want, 
mother?" 

"He  wants  to  come  along  of  us,"  said 
good  Mrs.  Ripple,  laughing,  "and  trav- 
el round  with  the  show." 

"Oh,  do  let  him,  mother!"  cried  Peg- 
gy, unexpectedly.  "How  delightful  it 
would  be!"  She  was  a  powerful  ally. 
Signor  Ripaldi  was  in  a  good  humor 
that  morning,  for  his  tour  was  pros- 
pering—Mrs. Ripple  was  secretly  In- 
clined towai*ds  the  lad,  from  the  way 
in  which  she  had  seen  him  watch  over 
his  brother  and  sister  the  day  before— 
she  was  in  want,  as  she  said,  of  "a 
handy  boy  about  the  place,"  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  Harry  was  formally 


enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  household 
of  Signor  Ripaldi. 

He  wrote  a  penitent  letter  to  his 
mother  that  day— he  dared  not  address 
his  father— telling  her  how  he  meant 
to  be  good,  and  steady,  and  a  credit 
to  her,  and  would  come  back  to  her 
some  day.  It  was  answered  by  a  stern, 
unyielding  epistle  from  his  father,  for- 
bidding him  ever  to  write  again,  er  to 
show  his  face  in  the  home  he  had  dis- 
graced. He  never  received  a  letter 
that  his  mother  had  written  to  him  in 
secret,  her  tears  falling  fast  the  while, 
imploring  him  to  asli  his  father's  for- 
giveness, and  saying  her  heart  would 
break  if  he  did  not  return.  When  that 
sad  little  letter  reached  Scarth,  he  was 
already  many  miles  distant  from  it. 
Yes,  they  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground 
as  time  went  on,  and  saw  more  of  the 
world  than  Harry  had  ever  dreamed 
of. 

He  longed  sometimes,  with  a  wild 
longing,  for  his  home,  for  the  sight  and 
the  smell  of  the  sea,  for  his  beloved 
High  Street,  through  the  openings  in 
which  the  tossing  waves  could  be  seen, 
for  the  shining  sands  where  he  used  to 
spend  his  half-holidays  picking  up 
shells  for  Jane  Ann.  He  was  never 
tired  of  talking  about  these  things  to 
^^?,%Y,  who  was  a  most  sympathetic 
listener.  The  two  children,  as  time 
went  on,  became  firm  and  fast  friends: 
the  little  girl  consoled  him  for  the  loss 
of  the  brother  and  sister  he  loved  so 
well,  while  to  her,  Harry  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  everything  manly,  good, 
and  clever.  To  love  Peggy  was  a  sure 
way  to  her  father's  and  mother's  heart, 
and  the  four  lived  the  happiest  family 
life  in  the  midst  of  their  strange  ram- 
bles. Harry  soon  discovered  that  Signor 
Ripaldi  was  not  always  so  heroic  and 
awe-inspiring  as  he  had  appeared  at 
first;  and  when,  his  work  over,  the 
showman  sat  with  his  pipe  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  van  which  served  them 
as  kitchen  and  living  room,  he  relapsed 
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into  honest  Jack  Ripple,  and  behaved 
lilie  any  other  mortal. 

"Why,"  said  he  one  day  in  a  tone  of 
supreme  contempt,  as  he  looked  up 
from  a  penny  newspaper  he  had  picked 
up,  "what's  all  this  nonsense  they  write 
about  lion-tamers  being  killed?" 

"Oh,  don't,  Jack!"  said  Mrs.  Ripple, 
with  a  shudder.    "I  can't  bear  it." 

"Why,"  he  said,  with  an  indulgent 
smile  at  her  weakness,  "you  know  me 
better  than  that,  surely— that  I  should 
ever  get  myself  killed!  It's  their  own 
fault  if  they  do,  mind:  they  get  care- 
less, or  they  go  in  when  they  are  not 
up  to  the  mark,  or  they  forget,  or  some- 
thing—and then  the  thing  is  done  be- 
fore you  have  time  to  look  round. 
Mind  you  this,  youngster,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Harry,  who,  intent  on  what 
his  master  was  saying,  sat  drinking  in 
every  word  with  absorbed  attention, 
"and  remember  it  when  you  take  to  this 
here  line  of  business."  Harry's  heart 
beat  high  as  he  thought  of  the  future. 
"Never  take  your  eyes  or  your  mind  off 
what  you  are  doing,  for  a  single  in- 
stant. What  is  going  on  outside  the 
cage  don't  concern  you — it's  what's  in- 
side that  matters,  as  j^ou'll  find  out  if 
you  don't  take  care." 

"All  right,  sir!"  said  Harry  proudly. 
"Never  fear!" 

"Oh,  Harry!"  said  Peggy,  nestling 
up  to  him.     "Won't  it  be  splendid!" 

"No,  no,"  said  Ripple,  shaking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  unconcernedly  as 
he  rose,  "I  mean  to  die  in  my  bed, 
whatever  they  may  say— so  cheer  up, 
old  girl!"  Mrs.  Ripple  could  not  sup- 
press a  sigh,  in  spite  of  this  delightful 
prospect. 

But  her  husband  had  spoken  too  tru- 
ly. Some  years  afterwards,  when 
'Harry  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  Signor  Ripaldi  succumbed  to 
rapid  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  ow- 
ing to  a  chill  brought  on  by  walking 
l)eside  the  vans  on  a  bitter  December 
night.    He  had  lived  long  enough,  how- 
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ever,  to  be  at  rest  about  the  future — 
on  his  death-bed  he  joined  Harry's  and 
Peggy's  hands,  and  felt  he  was  leaving 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  care  of 
one  who  had  been  to  him  more  than  a 
son.  Harry  solemnly  undertook  the 
charge,  and  well,  while  he  lived,  did 
he  fulfil  it. 


ni. 


It  was  some  ten  years  after  Jack 
Ripple's  death,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Sandstown  were  electrified,  on  waking 
up  one  morning,  to  find  the  yellow  vans 
once  more  in  their  midst.  The  glorious 
spectacle  had  appeared  unheralded  by 
flaming  announcement  or  beat  of 
drum:  Signor  Ripaldi  the  younger,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  establishment, 
had  chosen,  contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, to  bring  his  troupe  into  the  town 
quietly,  without  any  previous  warning 
of  their  approach.  They  had  arrived 
at  five  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning: 
the  solemn  little  town  was  lying  asleep, 
as  it  had  been  on  that  morning  Harry 
had  left  it— the  tide  was  high,  and  the 
morning  sun  was  beating  down  on  a 
still  and  foamless  sea,  the  tiny  waves 
rolling  lazily  in  and  breaking  with 
hardly  a  sound. 

A  few  hours  later,  on  that  same 
morning,  Mr.  Armstrong  and  his  wife, 
who  still  kept  the  stationer's  shop,  sat 
at  breakfast,  a  little  brown-eyed  creat- 
ure, strangely  like  .Jane  Ann,  between 
them.  Jane  Ann's  place,  alas,  was  va- 
cant for  ever— she  had  married  at 
eighteen,  and  had  died  in  giving  birth 
to  little  Jenny,  who  had  been  taken  to 
live  with  her  grandparents,  and  was 
the  very  idol  of  their  hearts.  John  Wil- 
liam had  married  Miss  Jones,  the 
daughter  of  the  leading  draper,  and 
was  now  serving  in  his  father-in-law's 
shop  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  so- 
ciety, his  trim  face  no  longer  obscured 
by  the  layer  of  mud  which  covered  it 
when  we  first  knew  him.     Mr.   Arm- 
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strong  was  bent  and  prematurely  aged; 
he  had  never  recovered  the  loss  of  his 
firstborn  son,  though,  after  the  first 
burst  of  sorrow  and  anger,  he  had  nev- 
er spoken  of  it  again,  even  to  his  wife. 
An  uncontrollable  wave  of  anguish,  al- 
most beyond  his  endurance,  swept  over 
him  on  that  summer  morning,  as  he 
stepped  to  the  door  of  his  shop,  and 
suddenly  saw  the  new  arrivals  that 
had  appeared  in  the  street,  the  ac- 
cursed harbingers  of  evil  that  had 
ruined  his  life.  Again  he  saw  all  the 
little  children  tearing  past,  as  he  had 
done  on  that  morning  long  ago,  the 
street  resounding  with  their  joyous 
cries,  and  as  he  looked  he  almost  seemed 
to  see  Harry's  bright  face  among  the 
rest.  With  something  that  sounded 
like  a  smothered  sob  he  turned  away, 
but  Jenny  held  him  fast. 

"What  is  it,  grandad?  What  is  it? 
Where  are  they  all  going  to?  Take  me 
to  see  it  too,  won't  you?" 

"Nay,  nay,"  the  grandfather  an- 
swered with  a  shudder.  "Nay,  nay, 
my  bairn!"  But  when  Jenny  had  set 
her  mind  upon  anything  she  commonly 
obtained  it— and  her  arguments  and  en- 
treaties during  the  rest  of  the  day 
found  a  secretly  willing  echo  in  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  who  feared, 
yet  longed,  to  penetrate  within  the 
fated  enclosure,  in  pursuance  of  she 
knew  not  what  vague  hope. 

It  was  five  o'clock.  The  show  had 
been  opened  for  an  hour,  and  the  cul- 
minating moment  approached.     With 
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beat  of  drum,  the  supreme  achieve-, 
ments  of  Signor  Ripaldi  the  younger, 
the  far-famed  lion- tamer,  were  re- 
counted, and  the  audience  invited  to 
attend  to  what  was  to  follow.  Ripaldi, 
his  face  Avhite  and  set,  then  stepped  in- 
to the  cage,  and  the  performance  was 
gone  through,  to  the  inexpressible  ex- 
citement of  the  onlookers,  winding  up, 
as  the  herald  had  proclaimed,  by  the 
"Famous  representation  of  an  African 
lion-hunt,  as  performed  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Europe."  A  shudder  ran 
through  the  spectators,  as  the  cruel 
beasts,  lashed  into  fury,  sprang  sav- 
agely to  and  fro,  when  suddenly  a  wo- 
man's voice  in  tones  of  piercing  terror 
rang  through  the  tent,— 

"Harry,  Harry!  my  boy!"  The  lion- 
tamer  started  at  the  cry— for  one  mo- 
ment he  faltered,  as  he  turned  involun- 
tarily to  where  a  white-haired  man  and 
woman  stood  among  the.  crowd,  a  lit- 
tle child  between  them.  .  .  .  That  one 
moment  was  enough. 

*  *  4i  «  4t 

"Dear  me!"  said  fat  Mr.  Goldney,  as 
he  read  the  local  paper  over  his  com- 
fortable breakfast  next  morning.  "An- 
other lion-tamer  killed!  Tut,  tut!  If 
this  kind  of  thing  is  to  go  on,  I  shall 
write  to  the  Times  about  it,  I  really 
shall!"  and,  serenely  unconscious  of 
having  been,  twenty  years  before,  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  catastrophe  he 
was  deploring,  he  went  off  to  his  office 
to  write  to  the  Times. 
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GERMANY'S  INFLUENCE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


At  present  there  are  two  Powers 
which  possess  a  preponderant  influence 
at  Constantinople—Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. The  former  the  Sultan  regards  as 
his  most  reliable  friend  amongst  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  the  only  one 
which  has  no  interest  in  appropriating 


any  part  of  his  dominions.  The  recent 
visit  of  the  Emperor  William  II. 
to  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  emphatically 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two  sovereigns.  It  is  a 
personal  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan,  which  does  not  extend  to  the 
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German  nation;  and  what  his  Majesty 
does  for  the  interests  of  the  latter  is 
done  solely  to  please  the  German  Em- 
peror and  to  secure  his  political  support. 
Very  different  is  the  nature  of  the 
influence  of  Russia  at  Constantinople. 
It  is  based  upon  fear,  not  love.  It  is 
the  consciousness  that  she  possesses 
the  means,  when  she  wills  it,  to  hit 
hard— nay,  even  to  destroy  utterly— 
which  is  the  secret  of  Russian  influ- 
ence at  Yildis.  In  this  respect,  it  may 
at  any  time  prove  itself  to  be  the  most 
potent,  but  at  present,  when  the  pol- 
icy of  Russia  is  not  aggressive  towards 
Turkey,  it  is  not  so.  The  Far  East, 
with  its  political  complications  and  its 
financial  requirements,  is  a  suflicient 
preoccupation  for  the  Government  of 
the  Tzar,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so 
for  some  years. 

There  was  a  time  when  Turkey  could 
and  did  look  to  England  and  France  to 
ward  off  the  blows  of  Russia,  but  she 
can  do  so  no  longer.  She  has  had 
warnings  in  many  ways  and  on  fre- 
quent occasions  that  England  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  take  her  part  against 
Russia— in  fact,  that  the  British  Lion 
would  be  a  passive  spectator  in  her 
future  conflicts  with  the  Russian  Bear. 
From  France,  now  the  enthusiastic 
ally  of  Russia,  Turkey  can  expect  noth- 
ing. Austria  is  appreciated  as  a  well- 
disposed  Power— inclined  to  be  friend- 
ly in  its  policy,  but  Unable  to  back  up 
that  policy  by  force.  Nor  can  she  be 
looked  upon  as  a  disinterested  friend. 
She  already  occupies  the  two  former 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, and  her  longing  eyes  are 
known  to  be  turned  towards  Salonica, 
resolved  that  should  that  important 
seaport  ever  change  masters,  it  shall 
become  hers. 

Such  being  the  situation,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  wisdom  of  Abdul-Ham- 
id  in  bidding  for,  and  his  ability  in  se- 
curing, the  firm  friendship  of  the  Ger- 
man   Emperor.     He    is    quite    astute 


enough  to  realize  that  Germany  would 
not  save  him  from  Russia  if  he  were 
engaged  in  a  lif  e-or-death  struggle  with 
that  Power;  but,  for  the  moment,  and 
as  long  as  the  contest  is  only  diplo- 
matic, Germany  is  all  he  needs.  In  the 
German  Emperor  the  Sultan  (who  is 
really  his  own  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs) has  an  enlightened  and  well-in- 
formed counsellor  and  an  effective  ad- 
vocate to  plead  his  cause.  German 
oflicers  discipline  the  Ottoman  army, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  have  done  so 
with  considerable  success.  What  of 
European  varnish  is  visible  in  Turkish 
Government  oflices  is  of  German  make. 
It  is  neither  bright  nor  effective,  but 
it  passes  muster  to  proclaim  a  progres- 
sive tendency. 

When  Prince  Bismarck  first  received 
with  favor  the  friendly  overtures  made 
to  him  through  Count  Hatzfeldt,  he 
only  thought  of  the  increased  political 
influence  his  Government  would  ac- 
quire in  the  Councils  of  Europe,  and 
the  positions,  military  and  civilian, 
which  he  could  secure  for  his  country- 
men. He  did  not  foresee  the  large  part 
which  Germany  was  to  be  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  development  of  Turkey. 
A  friendship  which  began  by  being 
Platonic  has  ceased  to  be  so.  German 
financiers  have  been  smart  enough  to 
see  that  the  intimate  relations  existing 
between  their  Emperor  and  Sultan  Ab- 
dul-Hamid  might  be  turned  to  profit- 
able account,  and  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  opportunities  to  se- 
cure all  manner  of  concessions,  and  to 
enlarge  their  commercial  relations  with 
Turkey.  Gratifying  these  natural  de- 
sires, the  Sultan  has  induced  German 
capital  to  embark  in  extensive  rail- 
way enterprises  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he 
would  fain  see  these  enterprises  car- 
ried farther.  He  is  continually  urging 
them  to  complete  their  railway  to  Bag- 
dad, and  be  gives  them  to  understand 
that  to  attain  this  object  he  will  ac- 
cept any  conditions.    In  this  he  shows 
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his  wisdom.  The  more  German  cap- 
ital is  engaged  in  Asia  Minor  the  more 
Germany  becomes  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  the  greater  will  be  her  incentive 
to  keep  off  Russia. 

Unfortunately  the  absorption  of  cap- 
ital for  industrial  enterprises  at  home 
is  so  large  that  the  pecuniary  resources 
available  in  Germany  for  investment 
in  foreign  countries  are  limited,  and  in 
consequence  full  advantage  cannot  be 
taken  of  the  benevolent  dispositions  of 
the  Sultan.  Railways  in  Asia  Minor, 
traversing  a  country  sparsely  populated 
and  poorly  cultivated,  cannot  for  long 
years  to  come  be  expected  to  prove 
.self-supporting;  and,  so  far,  investors 
in  them  have  to  rely  upon  the  subven- 
tions of  the  Turkish  Government  to  ob- 
tain a  modest  return  of  five  per  cent, 
interest  upon  their  outlay.  These  sub- 
ventions have  hitherto  been  freely  and 
generously  promised  and  paid.  But 
the  practical  German  man  of  business 
realizes  that,  in  the  state  of  the  Turk- 
ish Treasury,  these  subventions  may 
be  felt  to  be  too  onerous,  and,  in  any 
case,  cannot  much  exceed  their  present 
proportions.  In  the  railways  from 
Haidar  Pasha  to  Angora  and  Eski- 
Chehir  to  Koniah,  rather  more  than  six 
hundred  miles,  the  Germans  have  in- 
vested about  nine  millions  sterling, 
and  of  the  five  per  cent,  paid  upon  this 
capital,  two  per  cent,  is  derived  from 
the  Turkish  Government  subvention. 
To  carry  forward  the  railway  to  Bag- 
dad will  necessitate  a  further  outlay 
of  at  least  fifteen  millions  sterling,  and 
a  subvention  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
the  amount  which  is  at  present  paid 
with  difficulty.  The  financial  resources 
of  Berlin  cannot  face  this  increased 
outlay,  and  the  extension  of  the  line, 
«o  much  desired  at  Yildis,  must  be  de- 
ferred for  the  present.  Meantime  the 
Germans  have  very  wisely  secured  the 
concession  to  Bagdad,  thus  preventing 
its  passing  into  other  hands. 


There  are  some  in  England  who  re- 
gret the  abandonment  of  what  was 
once  the  traditional  policy  of  Great 
Britain— namely,  the  support  of  Tur- 
key to  prevent  Russia  becoming  a  Med- 
iterranean Power.  Tliis  object  is  still 
certainly  as  desirable  as  it  ever  was. 
But  a  little  reflection  will  convince  im- 
partial minds  that  such  a  policy  is  no 
longer  practicable.  The  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  has  modified 
essentially  the  situation.  As  long  as 
the  neutrality,  if  not  the  co-operation, 
of  France  could  be  counted  upon,  the 
task  of  supporting  Turkey  against 
Russia  was  comparatively  easy ;  but  with 
France  espousing  the  cause  of  Russia, 
England  would  have  two  enemies  to 
face— France  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Russia  in  the  Bosporus.  Even  in  these 
circumstances  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land might  triumph,  and  would  do  so 
ultimately;  for  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
truly  said,  England  is  the  only  Power 
which  financially  could  maintain  two 
or  three  campaigns.  The  struggle 
would,  however,  be  long,  arduous,  and 
costly,  and,  in  view  of  the  rickety  nat- 
ure of  the  structure  to  be  upheld,  the 
verdict  of  most  minds  will  be  that  "ife 
jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle.'' 

At  present  British  influence  at  Con- 
stantinople is  ml:  and  this  from  no 
fault  of  our  ambassadors.  Very  natu- 
rally the  just  indignation  excited  in 
England  by  the  Armenian  massacres 
alienated  from  her  the  sympathies  of 
the  Sultan;  and  more  recent  events 
have  increased  the  estrangement.  The 
part  played  by  the  energetic  British 
admiral  in  Crete,  which  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Turkish  garrisons,  and 
our  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Prince 
George,  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  But 
these  are  now  all  by-gones,  and 
there  seems  no  probability  of  a  recur- 
rence of  similar  causes  of  friction  be- 
tween English  diplomacy  and  Ottoman 
sensibility.  Time  will  gradually  efface 
the  irritation  in  the  past,  and  a  truth- 
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ful  diplomacy,  friendly  without  being 
obsequious,  will  assist  the  process. 

The  moment  is,  however,  opportune 
for  us  to  recognize  the  consequences  of 
the  Russo-French  alliance,  and  to  adapt 
our  policy,  in  regard  to  Turkey,  to  the 
new  circumstances  of  the  situation. 
Let  us  frankly  set  aside  all  jealousy 
of  the  Grerman  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople. That  influence  is  developing,  by 
the  construction  of  railways,  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  Turkey,  and  open- 
ing it  up  to  civilization.  In  this  lies  the 
true  remedy  for  the  deplorable  events 
of  recent  years,  and  for  the  misrule 
and  poverty  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  is  a  highly  liumanitarian  object,  and, 
as  such,  so  much  deserves  the  sym- 
pathy of  all,  that  it  matters  little  by 
Avhose  influence  and  by  what  means  it 
is  attained.  Further,  let  us  realize  that 
the  investment  of  German  capital  in 
Asia  Minor  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  preseiwation  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire—both as  an  obstacle  to  Russia  and 
as  giving  some  hope  for  tlie  ameliora- 
tion of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  itself.  Germany  thus  becomes 
a  sentinel,  watchful  against  attack 
from  without  and  an  organizer  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  The  task  already 
upon  the  shoulders  of  England  for  the 
spread  of  civilization  is  sufficiently 
great  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
she  may  well  content  herself  with  the 
humbler  role  of  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tor in  the  work  of  Germany  in  Turkey. 
Chance  circumstances  have  given  Ger- 
many an  exceptional  influence  with  the 
Sultan,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  advan- 
tageous for  us  that  she  should  use  that 
influence  to  the  full. 

Politically,  the  situation  of  Turkey 
is  reassuring.  The  pacific  dispositions 
of  the  Tzar  are  apparent  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  Sultan.  Thanks  to  the 
readiness  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  shown  to  facilitate  the  Turk- 
ish   Treasury,  a  settlement  has    been 
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come  to  of  the  pressing  and  long-pend- 
ing claims  which  Russia  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  indemnity;  and 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  cordial  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  Powers, 
tend  to  the  belief  that  in  the  near  fut- 
ure no  serious  comphcations  are  likely 
to  arise  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
The  present  political  calm  is  favorable 
to  economic  development,  and  this  de- 
sirable result  is  certainly  most  likely 
to  be  brought  about  under  German  in- 
spiration. By  all  means  let  it  have  full 
and  free  scope.  On  political  and  hu- 
manitarian considerations,  it  deserves 
the  cordial  and  unselfish  support  of 
England. 

We  may  resume,  in  a  few  lines,  the 
grouping  of  the  six  great  Powers  in  re- 
gard to  Turkey  which  can  be  already 
foreseen.  On  the  one  hand,  Russia, 
never  losing  sight  of,  although  tem- 
porarily suspending,  her  traditional 
policy  of  gravitating  towards  Constan- 
tinople; and  France,  in  gratitude  to  the 
Power  which  rescued  her  from  a  de- 
pressing isolation,  supporting  Russia 
with  a  half-hearted  enthusiasm.  On 
the  other  hand,  Germany  espousing  the 
cause  of  Turkey,  partly  from  the'  per- 
sonal Sympathy  of  its  Emperor  for  the 
Sultan,  but  mainly  in  virtue  of  its  large 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire;  and  England,  Austria, 
and  Italy  co-operating  with  Germany, 
because  their  interests  are  equally  con- 
cerned in  that  preservation.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  grouping.  The  moral 
weight  of  the  second  group  is  irresist- 
ible: and  although  it  may  not  nmo  rep- 
resent a  material  force  resolved  to  de- 
fend the  object  it  has  in  view,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  circumstances 
may  favor  the  development  of  such  a 
force  in  the  future.  As  far  at  least  as 
England  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  true  place  is  that  we 
assign  to  her  in  the  second  group. 
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Whicli  are  the  fairest  flowers  in  the 
world?  An  unprofitable,  an  unanswer- 
able question,  surely,  if  there  ever  was 
one.  Who  is  to  ascend  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment and  decide  the  matter  for  us? 
Shall  we  give  ourselves  into  the  hand 
of  the  naturalist,  or  the  artist,  or  the 
poet,  or  the  lover?  Innumerable  are 
the  fancies  that  will  cross  one  another 
and  confound  us  beyond  all  hope  of  set- 
tlement, the  moment  we  put  to  our- 
selves the  problem.  If  we  are  wise, 
we  shall  cease  vain  comparisons,  and 
go  down  on  our  knees,  like  Linnaeus 
before  the  gorse,  merely  to  thank  God 
for  all  these  marvellous  works  of  His 
hand.  The  spring,  the  summer,  the  au- 
tumn, the  winter  come  and  go,  each 
bringing  us  some  timely  blossom  or 
berry,  which,  as  we  hold  it  in  our  hand 
and  meditate  on  its  exquisiteness, 
seems  incomparable.  "Omnia  tempus 
habent,''  cries  the  Preacher  contem- 
plating the  vicissitudes  and  order  of 
the  world,  "cuncta  fecit  hona  in  tempore 
swo"— "to  everything  there  is  a  season," 
"He  hath  made  everything  beautiful 
in  his  time:"  and  there  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter. 

But  at  the  moment  we  are  writing  it 
is  springtime:  and  in  spring  it  goes 
hard  indeed  to  deny  supremacy  to  the 
Daffodil,  the  flower  beloved  of  poets  out 
of  memory,  that  moved  Herrick  to  his 
tenderest  mood,  whose  "golden  hosts" 
set  Wordsworth's  heart  dancing  with 
glee— the  Daffodils,  of  which  Shake- 
speare tells  us  in  perhaps  the  loveliest 
flower  passage  of  all  English  literature, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 

and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

The  winter  rigors  have  spent  them- 
selves, the  birds  have  chosen  their 
mates  and  are  a-building,  the  very 
winds,  even  when  they  blow  boister- 


ously, have  that  ring  of  life  and  hope 
in  them  so  different  from  the  rage  and 
sobbing  gales  of  autumn:  yes,  but  the 
boughs  are  still  bare,  the  earth  is  still 
barren,  when  these  harbingers  of  Flo- 
ra's pageant,  "beneath  the  trees,"  or 
in  the  meadows. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

spring  up  to  gladden  us.  These  homely 
blossoms,  were  they  indeed  not  one- 
half  as  bright  and  dainty  as  they  are, 
would  perforce  engage  our  affections, 
compel  our  praises,  out  of  sheer  grat- 
itude. Lent-lilies  our  forefathers  called 
them,  and  appropriately  enough;  yet 
not  assuredly  as  penitential  flowers  or 
for  any  touch  of  gloom  about  them, 
but  rather  as  "annunciation"  lilies, 
gay  heralds  of  Easter,  restorative  blos- 
soms instinct  with  the  promise  of  resur- 
rection, of  renewed  life  and  happiness, 
for  nature  and  humanity.  Let  Words- 
worth again  interpret  for  us,— 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company 

he  cries.  There  are  flowers  which  are 
for  pensiveness  and  tears,  for  adieux 
and  memory:  but  the  Daffodil  comes 
clad  in  the  sun's  own  livery,  bidding 
us  lift  up  our  heads  and  rejoice. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  these  golden 
creatures  as  "homely"  blossoms,  and 
some  of  our  readers  looking  round  on 
our  nurseries  and  flower-stalls  may  nat- 
urally start  at  the  epithet,  and  say  that 
it  is  surely  the  most  inappropriate  in 
the  world.  Well,  for  many  a  long  day 
past,  for  fifty  years  or  so,  man's  art 
no  doubt  has  concerned  itself  much 
with  these  blossoms,  has  wrought 
strange  marvels  with  them,  at  last  has 
set  them  incontestably  amid  the  very 
aristocracy  of  flowers.  Fifty  years  ago 
awav  in  Yorkshire  was  Mr.  Backhouse, 
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in  the  south  was  Mr.  Leeds,  enamoured 
of  their  beauty,  prescient  of  their  possi- 
bilities, patiently  and  unknown  to  one 
another  with  curious  art  raising 
strange  new  forms,  large  and  splendid. 
Then  into  their  labors,  some  three  dec- 
ades since,  entered  another  enthusi- 
ast, Mr.  Peter  Barr,  to  carry  on  their 
work,  to  develop  it  to  finer  issues,  to 
infect  the  world,  if  one  may  so  say, 
with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  to  ravish 
us  amid  his  wide  fields  at  Long  Ditton 
with  stretches  of  Daffodils  and  Nar- 
cissi year  by  year  blossoming  into  fresh 
marvels  of  size  and  shape  and  color. 
We  shall  return  to  these  developments 
directly;  for  the  wonder  and  beauty  of 
them  are  fresh  in  our  memory,  and  we 
would  have  others  share,  if  possible, 
in  the  delight  they  have  given  us.  But 
what  was  the  original  stock  that  set 
Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Leeds  on  the 
work,  with  which  for  horticulturists 
their  names  are  for  ever  so  honorably 
associated?  Granted  that  it  is  in  Por- 
tugal and  the  borders  of  Spain  that  the 
most  prolific  natural  home  of  the  Daf- 
fodil must  be  located  (if  we  accept 
North  Africa  with  its  peculiar  polyan- 
thus or  bunch-flowered  form  of  the  spe- 
cies—the Narcissus  Tazetta),  whence 
through  Asia  Minor  into  China  this  ex- 
quisite family  has  in  the  course  of  nat- 
ure spread:  granted  this— yet  what  can 
we  claim  for  our  own  land  as  indige- 
nous, claim  as  the  parents  from  which 
the  earlier  cultivators  with  patience 
and  subtle  art  started  on  the  work  of 
development  and  variation,  now  grown 
to  so  marvellous  a  pitch?  We,  too,  as 
well  as  Portugal  or  Africa,  have  our 
inheritance:  for  centuries  in  England 
her  native  Narcissi  have  quietly  grown 
and  been  loved  alike  by  poet  and  by 
peasant;  have,  too,  if  one  may  use  the 
expression,  played  at  art  amongst 
themselves,  showing  us  of  their  own 
accord,  without  human  interference, 
what  virtues  and  possibilities  were  la- 
tent in  them.     We  are  told  by  those 


learned  in  their  natural  history  that 
England  may  boast  three  indigenous 
kinds  of  the  great  family  of  Narcissi, 
the  pale,  low-growing  single  Daffodil, 
the  richer,  more  imposing  double  Daf- 
fodil, and  later  in  the  springtime,  in  the 
"merry  month  of  May,"  the  true  Nar- 
cissus, Narcissus  poeticus,  the  very 
Poet's  Narcissus.  But  who  that  has 
sunned  himself  in  an  old  English  gar- 
den, a  cottage-garden  it  may  be,  and 
does  not  recall  other  Daffodils  there, 
rich  yellow  Daffodils,  and  white  ones 
stained  at  their  heart  with  pale  gold, 
and  other  whit-e  ones  stained  rich 
orange  at  their  heart?  And  when  he 
has  asked  the  cottager  the  names  of 
these,  what  delightful,  simple,  old- 
world,  descriptive  names  he  has  had 
given  him— "Butter  and  Eggs,"  "Cod- 
lins  and  Cream,"  "Eggs  and  Bacon!" 
Whence  came  these  varieties,  time  out 
of  mind  the  spring  beauties  of  our  old- 
world  gardens?  Ah!  there  lives  no  rec- 
ord of  that.  If  we  ask  our  botanist, 
he  but  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  replies. 
Probably  they  were  natural  hybrids.  It 
is  a  pretty  belief,  and  at  least  no  one 
can  overthrow  it:  as  we  said  a  moment 
ago,  here  are  these  homely  flowers  of 
ours,  the  Poet's  Narcissus  and  the  Daf- 
fodils, playing  at  art  with  one  another, 
and  to  such  charming  results! 

But  from  the  dim  ages,  when  all  that 
flourished  in  the  land  were  Lent-lilies 
and  the  Poet's  Daffodil,  to  this  year  of 
grace  lS99~f rom  the  cottage-gardens 
with  their  "Codlins  and  Cream"  to  that 
veritable  ParadisusNarcissorum,  Messrs. 
Barr's  nurseries  at  Long  Ditton,  is  a 
far  cry.  As  the  train  runs  out  beyond 
Surbiton,  the  eyes  of  every  traveller 
must  have  been  caught  and  enchained 
by  those  stretches  of  white,  and  sul- 
phur, and  gold  that  cover  the  land  on 
his  left,  now  glistening  in  the  sun,  now 
subdued  into  a  pearl  and  primrose  mist 
over  the  earth  at  twilight.  Unsatisfied 
with  a  mere  passing  impression  of  all 
this  beauty  we  alight  and  visit  these 
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fields,  wander  leisurely  up  and  down 
them,  contemplate  one  by  one  each  bed 
in  turn.  For  a  while  we  are  in  con- 
fusion, and  so  undiscriminating.  The 
general  loveliness  of  the  flowers  needs, 
indeed,  no  practised  eye:  but  it  is  here, 
as  always  where  art  and  science  are 
concerned,  the  niceties  of  distinction, 
the  pleasure  that  comes  to  the  connois- 
seur from  his  curious  appreciation  of 
these  niceties,  are  not  to  be  arrived  at 
but  gradually  and  with  attention.  As 
the  connoisseur's  sense  steals  over  us, 
how  alert  grow  our  perceptions,  into 
how  charmed  a  circle  we  feel  ourselves 
entering,  full  of  strangely  new  interests 
and  sensations!  The  very  language  of 
the  scientist  and  his  orderly  divisions 
have  something  captivating  about  them; 
yielding  to  the  spell,  we  would  ourselves 
become  students  and  cultivators.  How 
superb  are  those  blooms  of  the  large 
J?a7T/  conspicuus  with  its  rich  yellow 
perianth,  and  its  yet  richer  cup  deeply 
edged  with  orange;  or  the  Stella  superha, 
white  and  brilliant  gold;  or  the  Incom- 
parabilis  Gicvther,  soft  sulphur  and 
chrome;  or  the  splendid  yellow  of  the 
clustered  heads  of  Odorus  rugulosus! 
Let  us  leave  these  Medio-coronati,  these 
Star  Narcissi,  and  turn  to  the  true 
Trumpet  Daffodils,  the  Magni-coronati, 
of  which  some  more  imposing,  but  cer- 
tainly no  lovelier  example  may  be 
found  than  N.  Johnstoni,  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  the  clear  brilliant  yellow  hybrid 
from  the  exquisite  little  "Angels' 
Tears,"  this  a  natural  hybrid,  too,  let 
us  remark,  one  of  Mr.  Barr's  many  dis- 
coveries on  the  borders  of  Spain.     Or 
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is  it  showier  blooms  we  hanker  after? 
Then,  take  the  majestic  flower  appro- 
priately enough  styled  "Emperor,"  or 
the  Santa  Maria,  noticeable  amongst 
them  all  for  its  elegantly  twisted  peri- 
anth. 

But  space  fails  us  to  name  even  the 
best  of  this  splendid  company.  Year 
follows  year  and  its  numbers  grow. 
But  lately  have  been  joined  to  it  the 
large,  yet  exquisitely  delicate,  "Ma- 
dame de  Graaff,"  a  very  duchess  in 
ivory  satin  tricked  with  pale  gold;  the 
brilliant  yellow  Gloria  Mundi,  its  splen- 
did chalice  stained  through  to  orange; 
and  then,  latest  comer  of  all  these,  and 
to  an  initiate  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
cious, the  "Apricot,"  its  long  straight 
trumpet  just  the  delicious  hue  of  the 
fruit  that  names  it— the  crown  this,  as- 
suredly, of  how  many  years'  patient 
labor  and  thought,  the  strain  of  red 
brought  at  last  to  mingle  with  the  nat- 
ural yellow,  and  lol  a  new  color  springs 
to  birth  in  this  exhaustlessly  delightful 
Daffodil  land. 

Delightful  indeed,  for  all  its  wealth 
of  grace,  and  color,  and  form,  and  subt- 
le fragrance:  delightful,  too,  these 
Daffodils  for  their  timely  appearance 
on  the  earth,  and  finally,  let  us  say,  for 
their  hardihood.  They  ask  from  us  no 
fanciful  nurture  amidst  strange  heats 
and  curious  soils;  they  will  flourish  and 
blossom  bravely  under  our  northern, 
and  too  often  reluctant,  springs;  nor  in 
the  open  country  only,  but  here  even  in 
our  town  dwellings,  they  will  consent 
to  unfold  their  charms  for  us  not 
grudgingly. 


O  THE  LASH  OF  THE  RAIN! 


O  the  lash  of  the  rain  lies  loud  on  the  misty  leagues  of  heather. 
And  the  wind  is  high  in  the  pines,  and  the  harried  hedge- 
rows drip. 
And  it's  oh,  farewell,  alas,  to  the  golden  days  together. 
And  their  goodly  fellowship! 
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For  the  end  must  come,  you  say,  and  the  long  road  have  its 
turning, 
And  the  cross-ways  vex  the  sense  with  the  instant  need  of 
choice: 
But  how  will  it  be  for  you  when  the  winter  dawn  is  burning, 
A  dawn  without  my  voice? 

And  how  will  it  be  for  me  when  the  friendless  street  lamps 
glitter. 
And  the  squalid  pavements  stare,  and  the  blank  dusk  set- 
tles down? 
Shall  I  loathe  the  thought  of  the  sweet  that  turned  on  the 
tongue  to  bitter? 

Shall  I  hate  the  weary  town? 

Shall  I  set  your  name  apart  for  worship,  or  for  derision? 
Will  it  grace  my  heaven  of  heavens,  or  but  point  the  way 
to  hell? 
Will  it  make  the  dark  ways  plain,  or  rack  with  dire  division 
Life's  leaguered  citadel? 

The  choice  is  yours,  not  mine.     Were  it  mine,  O  love,  what 
passion 
Would  move  my  heart  to  take  what  your  heart  was  fain 
to  give! 
Will  you  bid  me  turn  and  go  in  the  old  imperious  fashion? 
Will  you  bid  me  stay,  and  live? 

O    the    lash    of    the    rain    lies    loud  on  the  misty  leagues  of 
heather, 
And  the  wind  is  high  in  the  pines,  and  the  harried  hedge- 
rows drip, 
But  it's  oh,  no  more  farewell,  and  it's  hand  in  hand  together. 
And  it's  lip  to  clinging  lip! 
„  „  „  „  „       .  Charles  Kennett  Burrow. 
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We  .understand  the  admiration  excited  ly  ready  to  listen  carefully  to  any  new 
by  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Ayrton's  lecture  facts  that  she  might  be  able  to  present, 
better  than  the  surprise.  That  lady  The  announcement  has  attracted  un- 
delivered a  discourse  before  the  insti-  usual  attention,  and  half  the  journals 
tute  of  Electrical  Engineers  upon  "the  in  the  Kingdom  are  expressing  in 
hissing  of  the  electric  arc,"  and  as  she  courteous  terms  their  surprise  that  a 
has  a  high  reputation  as  an  investi-  woman  should  have  so  mastered  so 
gator,  a  considerable  audience  of  difficult  experimental  science  that  its 
skilled  electricians  assembled,  obvious-  experts  think  it  worth  while  to  listen 
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to  her  opinion.  Why?  We  are  aware 
that  thirty  years  ago,  when  women 
first  made  their  demand  for  more  thor^ 
ough  education,  it  was  fancied  that 
they  might  succeed  in  classics,  belles- 
lettres,  and  even  in  history,  but  that 
they  would  never  do  anything  in 
mathematics  or  science;  but  we  sup- 
posed that  experience  had  dissipated 
that  illusion.  The  whole  educational 
history  of  that  period  shows  that  wo- 
men have  a  distinct  proclivity  towards 
science  and  mathematics,  finding  them 
less  exhausting  and  easier  than  either 
history  or  classics.  Hundreds  have 
passed  well  in  mathematics,  and, 
though  few  may  have  reached  Mrs. 
Ayrton's  level,  hundreds  more  are  en- 
gaged in  scientific  investigation,  many 
of  them  as  assistants  to  the  greatest 
scientific  men  of  the  day.  The  truth 
is,  we  believe,  that  women,  so  far  from 
being  incapable  of  studying  the  exact 
sciences,  have  a  natural  capacity  for 
comprehending  them.  Owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  eagerness  of  the  sex  to 
please,  men  have  made  a  mistake  as  to 
the  character  of  their  special  intelli- 
gence. Their  defect  is  not  want  of  the 
power  of  rigid  thinking,  but  deficiency 
of  imagination  as  well  as  of  creative 
force.  They  produce  no  poets  of  the 
first,  scarcely  even  of  the  second,  class, 
for  if  Mrs.  E.  Barrett  Browning  wrote 
"The  Great  God  Pan,"  which  Shake- 
speare might  have  written,  she  also 
published  some  sad  stuff.  They  have 
not  been  original  even  in  music,  for 
which  they  have  had  opportunities  as 
good  as  those  of  men;  but  their  ratio- 
cinative  faculties  are  admirable,  and 
they  can  learn  anything  which  requires 
only  logical  deduction  from  accepted 
facts.  They  can  think  along  a  groove, 
so  to  speak,  better  than  men,  and  ar- 
rive not  only  quicker  at  conclusions, 
but  at  conclusions  which  are  more  ac- 
curate. There  is  not  a  Board-school  in 
the  country  where  inspectors  do  not 
find  that  the   girls   beat  the   boys   as 


arithmeticians,  and  their  superior  pop- 
ularity on  the  Continent  as  accountants 
is  not  due  only  to  their  superior  hones- 
ty or  their  readiness  to  accept  less  pay. 
They  are  most  trusted,  indeed,  by 
fathers  and  husbands  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  pay  them.  The  truth  is,  that 
granted  the  premises,  women  draw 
the  deductions  with  singular  rapidity 
and  accuracy,  leaping  to  conclusions 
with  a  facility  which  has  induced 
many  acute  observers  to  credit  them 
with  a  separate  faculty  of  insight,  dis- 
tinct not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind, 
from  that  of  men,  who  often  in  com- 
parison seem  positively  stupid,  where- 
as they  are  only  slow.  Add  to  this 
their  capacity  for  accepting  hypotheses 
as  instruments  of  thought,  and  so  re- 
ducing series  of  facts  to  some  general 
law;  and  their  habit  of  interest  in  de- 
tails, and  we  have  all  the  equipment 
in  the  way  of  natural  or  acquired  fac- 
ulties necessary  to  admirable  investi- 
gators. They  watch  as  entomologists 
with  the  unwearied  patience  which 
produces  a  Miss  Ormerod;  they  are 
succeeding  as  botanists;  and  we  shall 
be  greatly  surprised  if  during  the  next 
century  there  are  not  many  among 
them  to  whom  men  will  acknowledge 
their  obligations  as  investigating 
chemists  and  calculating  astronomers. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  those  stud- 
ies to  which  their  powers  are  inade- 
quate, and  now  that  the  road  is  so 
much  more  open  those  powers  will  be 
used.  They  cannot  create,  by  natural 
law,  but  they  can  search,  and  draw 
from  their  searching  accurate  deduction. 
Men  have  demanded  of  them  abstract 
thought,  whereas  they,  far  more  than 
men,  demand  concrete  bases  for  think- 
ing; but  those  bases  granted,  they  can 
go  forward  unhesitatingly  until  they 
reach  the  point  where  the  links  break, 
and  they  must  fill  up  the  hiatus  from 
the  strength  of  their  imaginations. 
Then  they  usually  fail.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever,  for  instance,  in  the 
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structure  of  their  minds  why  the  next 
great  success  in  agriculture,  which 
would  do  more  for  mankind  than  al- 
most any  triumph  of  the  investigator, 
should  not  be  achieved  by  a  woman. 

The  weak  point  in  feminine  thinking, 
as  the  present  writer  conceives,  is  ex- 
actly the  contrary  of  the  one  usually 
attributed  to  them.  They  think  too 
much  of  each  fact  as  they  ascertain  it, 
carry  it  on  too  logically,  have  too 
mathematical  a  mode  of  computation, 
or,  as  the  case  is  stated  in  popular  par- 
lance, take  everything  too  hard.  They 
do  not  recognize  sufficiently  that  even 
as  regards  facts  most  conclusions  ought 
to  be  merely  provisional,  and  are  con- 
sequently defective,  not  in  insight  or 
acumen,  but  in  largeness  of  view.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  woman  not  to  hold 
her  "view"  on  any  subject,  concrete  or 
abstract,  as  if  it  were  not  open  to  refu- 
tation from  new  discoveries,  to  believe 
that  a  law  true  as  regards  one  people 
can  be  false  as  regards  another,  to  con- 
ceive that  the  thing  she  has  recognized 
in  one  situation  may  in  another  be  ex- 
posed to  unseen  influences  which  mod- 
ify its  very  nature.  Women  are  very 
slow  to  recognize  the  great  truth  em- 
bodied in  the  words  "compensations  in 
character."  That  is  the  reason  why, 
though  they  are  gifted  with  more  in- 
sight into  character  than  men,  they  are 
often  so  profoundly  puzzled  by  what 
they  think  men's  perversities,  occa- 
sionally even  living  for  years  with 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  whom  they 
are  aware  in  some  dim  way  they  do  not 
"quite  understand."  That  defect,  due 
to  a  certain  want  of  imagination,  may 
always  prevent  their  producing  New- 
tons,  or  even  Galvanis;  but  it  proba- 
bly up  to  a  point  strengthens  their 
power  of  investigation  and  of  drawing 
true  inductions  from  the  facts  which 
they  discover.  The  majority  of  men 
of  science  are  not  Newton s  either,  and 
some  of  the  most  successful  among 
them  have  been  singularly  deficient  in 


imagination.  Darwin  thought,  accu- 
rately or  inaccurately,  that  he  was,  and 
that  he  did  not  even  comprehend  work 
which  was  the  outcome  of  that  faculty. 
He  probably  underrated  himself,  for 
the  conception  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  in  a  high  degree  imaginative, 
but  that  was  his  belief;  and  every  wo- 
man of  science  is  in  her  way  a  Darwin 
as  he  appeared  to  Darwin  himself,— 
that  is,  a  being  who  can  observe  with 
endless  patience,  and  from  a  mass  of 
facts  draw  a  deduction  which,  subject 
to  other  unperceived  facts,  is  accurate. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  this 
argument,  whatever  its  value,  fatal  to 
the  chance  that  a  woman  of  genius  may 
arise  even  in  the  department  of  phys- 
ics, and  prove,  as  it  were,  at  a  blow 
that  all  general  appreciations  have 
been  ludicrously  wrong.  Whatever  the 
true  definition  of  genius,  whether,  as 
many  think,  it  is  the  power  of  taking 
infinite  pains,  or,  as  we  should  rather 
say,  the  power  of  seeing  intuitively  and 
clearly  what  others  see  more  dimly  by 
study  and  reflection,  it  cannot  by  possi- 
bility be  confined  to  one  sex.  The  wo- 
man's brain  is  the  man's  brain,  though 
it  works  under  different  conditions;  and 
it  is  absurd  to  decide  that  it  will  never 
in  any  instance  reveal  equal  powers  of 
thought,  or  of  acting  with  that  intui- 
tion which,  however  we  may  explain 
it,  transcends  ordinary  thinking  power. 
There  may  be  a  "calculating  girl"  to- 
morrow whose  perception  of  the  way 
numbers  combine  may  be  brighter  and 
deeper  than  that  of  any  "calculating 
boy."  All  that  there  is  any  reason  for 
saying  is  that  this  has  not  occurred 
yet,  and  that  the  usual  plea,  lack  of 
opportunity,  does  not  quite  sufficiently 
explain  the  facts.  It  is,  for  instance, 
difficult  to  see  why  women  should  not 
excel  men  in  poetry,  or  in  dramatic 
creation,  or  in  music,  or  in  painting,  or 
in  theology,  or,  we  are  under  strong 
temptation  to  add,  in  the  work  of  leg- 
islation.    They   have   had   the   fullest 
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opportunities  in  all  those  departments 
of  effort,  and  have  as  yet  accomplished 
nothing  which  can  be  ranked  as  equal 
to  the  best  men's  work.  As  Ebenezer 
Elliott  sang,— 

She  hath  no  Raphael,  painting  saith; 

No  Newton,  learning  cries; 
Show  us  her  steamship,  her  Macbeth, 

Her  thought-won  victories. 

Tbe  Spectator. 


The  future  may  yet  reveal  them,  and, 
meanwhile,  we  only  contend  that  any 
inferiority  in  the  work  of  women  is 
due  rather  to  their  brains  working  too 
much  than  too  little  in  the  mathemat- 
ical direction.  They  will  produce  a  La- 
place or  a  Lord  Kelvin  before  they  pro- 
duce a  Paul  of  Tarsus  or  a  Shake- 
speare. 


WORDS,  WORDS. 


The  two  "parts"  of  Dr.  Murray's  dic- 
tionary which  lie  before  us  are  like  un- 
to the  others  we  have  received.  They 
amaze  by  their  fulness,  their  penetra- 
tion, and  especially  by  their  enormous 
trawl-catches  of  quotations.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray's industry  is  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  his  Pictionary,  section  for 
section,  with  the  dictionary  which  has 
hitherto  borne  the  palm  for  comprehen- 
siveness. Thus  in  the  Germano— Glass- 
Oloth  section  the  following  table  can 
be  made: 

Century         New 
Die.        Eng.  Die. 

Words  recorded :  Ger- 
mano—Glass-Cloth    ..     954       2053 

Words  illustrated  by 
quotations 409       1638 

Illustrative  quotations  .  1108       8488 

Similar  figures  might  be  given  for  the 
Hod— Horizontal,  or  any  other  pub- 
lished section  of  Dr.  Murray's  work. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  insist  on  the 
superior  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

We  handed  these  two  sections  to  a 
practical  journahst;  and  we  asked  him 
to  glance  through  the  pages  and  jot 


♦A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical 
Principles.  Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray. Vol.  IV.:  Germano— Glass-Cloth.  Vol.  V. : 
Hod -Horizontal.  (Clarendon  Press.  28.  6d. 
each.) 


down  his  impressions  of  the  usefulness, 
to  himself,  of  such  words  as  may  be 
uncommon,  or  curious,  or  more  or  less 
obsolete.  He  has  done  so,  and  this  is 
what  he  writes: 

"Germicidal"  is  the  first  word  to  at- 
tract me,  for  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
germicidal  mania  will  soon  have  to  be 
recognized  as  a  morbid  activity  of  these 
times.  "Germinate"  is  a  necessary, 
frequent  word,  but  I  do  not  propose  to 
adopt  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  use  of  it.  He 
is  quoted  from  the  Times:  "A  crowd 
of  people  gathered  in  the  street  and 
germinated  alarming  rumors."  Correct, 
and  even  expressive,  as  this  may  be, 
it  brings  a  smile.  It  seems  to  imply 
that  the  crowd  knew  what  it  was  do- 
ing, and  was  set  on  the  business.  I 
like  .Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  sentence 
(worth  quoting  just  now): 

The  Church  was  then  a  garden  of  the 
fairest  flowers,  it  did  daily  germinate 
with  blessings  from  Heaven,  and 
Saints  sprung  up. 

Here  the  "invaluable  capital"  (see  Mr. 
:Miall's  excellent  letter  in  last  week's 
Academy)  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes.  I  should  think  that  in 
these  days  of  humanity  and  Old-Age 
Pensions  the  word  "gerocomy,"  mean- 
ing the  science  of  the  treatment  of  the 
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aged,  stands  an  imminent  chance  of  be- 
ing aired.  "Gerrymander"  is  a  word 
that  I  shall  probably  never  use;  but  its 
origin,  given  by  Dr.  Murray,  interests 
me: 

1881  "Mem.  Hist.  Boston"  III.  212  In 
1812,  while  Elbridge  Gerry  was  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  the  Democratic 
Legislature,  in  order  to  secure  an  in- 
creased representation  of  their  own 
party  in  the  State  Senate,  districted  the 
State  in  such  a  way  that  the  shapes  of 
the  towns  forming  such  a  district  in 
Essex  county  brought  out  a  territory  of 
regular  outline.  This  was  indicated  on 
a  map  which  Russell,  the  editor  of  the 
Continent,  hung  in  his  olHce.  Stuart, 
the  painter,  observing  it,  added  a  head, 
wings,  and  claws,  and  exclaimed, 
•  "That  will  do  for  a  salamander!" 
"Gerrymander!"  said  Russell,  and  the 
word  became  a  proverb. 


forced  in  this  use  of  it  by  Mr.  Ho  wells: 
"His  father  made  an  offer  to  rise. 
'Don't  go,'  said  Lapham,  gesturing  him 
down  again."  There  is  too  much  lit- 
erary gesture  here.  "Get"  is  a  little 
word,  but  it  breedeth  twenty-one  col- 
umns of  definitions  and  quotations  in 
the  Dictionary.  It  is  a  word  of  all 
work,  so  that  you  cannot  expect  it  to 
be  beautiful;  but  its  more  inelegant 
uses  ought  to  be  discouraged.  "The 
book  is  prettily  got  np^'  is  a  frequent 
sentence:  the  book  may  be,  but  the  sen- 
tence is  not.  There  are  many  other 
uses  of  "get"  and  "got"  which  are  too 
colloquial  for  a  careful  pen;  the  subject 
is  tedious.  Let  me,  however,  share 
with  the  reader  one  quotation;  it  shines 
out  of  the  page  in  biographical  radi- 
ance: 


I  see  that  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  a- 
lone  in  spelling  the  word  with  a  j— but, 
then,  he  is  a  Quarterly  Reviewer.  There 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  old 
word  "gests"  in  all  its  meanings.  It 
was  used  for  "deeds,  exploits"  in  1876 
by  Messrs.  Besant  and  Rice  in  the 
"Golden  Butterfly:"  "Her  bosom  heaved 
when  she  heard  of  heroic  gest."  Per- 
haps she  was  trying  to  remember  what 
the  word  signified.  "Gesticulant"  has 
a  shade  of  meaning  that  would  recom- 
mend it  above  "gesticulating"  now  and 
then.  For  example,  Mr.  Blackmore,  in 
"Springhaven:" 

The  figure  of  the  ungainly  foe  .  .  . 
huge  against  the  waves  like  Cyclops, 
and,  like  him,  gesticulant. 

Now,  had  Mr.  Blackmore  written  "like 
him,  gesticulating,"  the  image  would 
have  been  ludicrous. 

"Gesture,"  as  a  verb,  is  a  word  to  keep 
in  mind.  It  can  do  an  immense  amount 
of  work,  thus  (in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette): "He  .  .  .  gestured  his  inten- 
tion of  throwing  the  baby  to  the  ground 
if  anybody  attempted  to  approach 
him."     But  I  think  there  is  something 


Mr.  Justice  Grantham  succeeded  in 
getting  the  animal  under  control. 

That  is  all.  It  will  go  down  the  ages 
conveying  this  glad  upshot.  The  re- 
ports will  gather  dust  and  be  neglected; 
judges  will  come  and  go,  and  the  law 
become  a  yet  more  "ungodly  jumble;" 
but  there,  safe  in  the  great  Dictionary, 
will  stand  the  pleasing  record:  "Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  succeeded  in  getting 
the  animal  under  control."  Clearly  it 
was  a  struggle,  but— never  shall  it  be 
doubtful  that  the  amiable  judge  suc- 
ceeded. 

"Gibbeted"  is  an  instance  of  a  word 
surviving  its  unlamented  parent.  In 
1886,  according  to  one  writer,  it  was 
still  possible  to  be  "gibbeted  in  the 
Times."  An  ugly  word— let  it  go. 
"Giff-gafif,"  meaning  mutual  help,  give 
and  take,  is  not  marked  as  obsolete. 
"The  giff-gaff  principle  of  making 
friends"  is  from  the  Daily  News  of 
March  22,  1892;  the  word  seems  crisp 
and  useful.  The  giff-gafif  system  of 
reviewing  books  has  been  saddled  with 
a  far  less  expressive  name.  But  giff- 
gafif  also  means  interchange  of  re- 
marks,   promiscuous  talk;  and  I    can 
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imagine  it  to  be  useful  in  this  sense  too; 
Mr.  Crockett  lias  it  in  liis  "Lilac  Sun- 
bonnet:"  "the  shrill  giff-gaff  of  their 
colloquy."  That  is  good.  "Gig"  has 
one  or  two  obsolete  and  rare  meanings 
of  interest.  It  is  obsolete  in  its  mean- 
ing of  a  flighty  girl,  though  a  writer  so 
comparatively  modern  as  Mme.  D'Ar- 
blay    wrote  in  her  djary:     "Charlotte 

L called,  and  the  little  gig  told  all 

the  quarrels."  In  the  sense  of  an  oddi- 
ty or  fool  the  word  probably  survives 
locally.  Whyte-Melville  makes  some 
one  say  in  "Kate  Coventry:"  "Such  a 
set  of  'gigs,'  my  dear,  I  never  saw  in 
my  life.  .  .  .  not  a  good-looking  man 
amongst  them."  Yet  note  that  the 
word  is  put  into  quotation  marks.  "In 
high  gig"  meant  in  high  spirits.  "Gig" 
had  the  third  meaning  of  fun,  glee. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  locates  the  phrase 
in  the  thirties  of  this  century  in  his 
"Fifty  Years  Ago":  "A  laughter-lov- 
ing lass  of  eighteen  who  dearly  loved  a 
bit  of  gig."  No  connection  with  "gig- 
gle" is  suggested.  By  the  way,  I  see 
that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  had  the 
temerity  to  write  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons "giggling  over  some  delicious 
story  of  bribery  and  corruption."  Al- 
though "gig,"  a  flighty  girl,  is  obsolete, 
"giglet,"  meaning  the  same  thing,  is 
apparently  not  so.  A  writer  in  Cham- 
bers's Journal  uses  it  with  effect  in  the 
sentence:  "Why  should  female  clerks 
in  the  postal  service  consist  of  pert 
gigiets  hardly  out  of  their  teens?" 
"Giglet  fairs"  (for  hiring  female  farm- 
servants)  are  still  held  in  the  West  of 
England.  From  "Gig"  we  may  pass 
to  "girl,"  and  find  that  "girlery"  stands 
good  as  an  English  word.  Lamb  used 
it  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  in  the 
sense  of  girls  collectively;  and  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianae." 
Probably  Christopher  North  re-invent- 
ed it.  "Girn,"  to  show  the  teeth  in  rage 
or  pain,  is  a  strong  word.  "The  mastiff 
girns"  is  from  Browning;  and  we  must 
all  have  seen  it  in  "The  Water  Babies:" 


"how  she  [the  otter]  did  grin  and  girn 
when  she  saw  Tom."  I  pass  on,  skip- 
ping over  twenty-eight  columns  under 
"Give,"  and  end  my  inspection  of  the 
"G"  words  with  "gladful."  The  only 
writer  quoted  as  using  it  since  Spenser 
is  Mr.  William  Watson:  "Then  came 
the  gladful  morn." 

Between  Hod  and  Horizontal  I  find 
fewer  interesting  words.  "Hoddy- 
noody"  and  "hoddypeak"  and  "hoddy- 
poll,"  each  meaning  a  simpleton,  are 
obsolete,  though  simpletons  survive. 
"Hodiernal"  is  a  word  above  and  be- 
yond me.  Some  one  is  quoted  as  writ- 
ing: "The  commonest  events  of  ho- 
diernal life."  Hoity-toity!  By  the  way, 
you  may  make  hoity-toity  into  a  noun. 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  in  the 
Athenaeum:  "The  talk  gets  naturally 
upon  'lords'  in  general,  gentility,  non- 
sense, and  'hoity-toityism'  as  the  can- 
ker at  the  heart  of  modern  civilization." 
A  "holimonth"  is  a  month's  holiday- 
but  it  is  an  impossible  word.  "Holus- 
bolus,"  all  at  once,  all  at  a  gulp,  was 
used  by  Mr.  Morley  a  few  years  ago. 
To  modern  minds  "honey-dew"  is  a 
brand  of  tobacco  and  little  else,  but  to 
our  forefathers  it  was  the  sweet  sticky 
substance  found  on  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  trees,  and  was  associated  in 
their  minds  with  manna.  PHny  thought 
that  honey-dew  was  "either  the  sweat 
of  the  heaven,  or  the  slaver  or  spittle 
of  the  stars,  or  the  moisture  of  the  air 
purging  itself."  From  this  to  Kings- 
ley  in  "Two  Years  Ago"  is  a  transition: 
"I  say,  how  do  you  sell  honeydew?'* 
"Honeymoon"  may  mean,  by  transfer- 
ence, "the  first  warmth  of  newly  es- 
tablished friendly  relations."  "Spain 
in  the  honey-moon  of  her  new  servi- 
tude" is  from  Burke,  and  'twill  serve 
now.  "The  brief  honeymoon  of  the 
new  king  and  his  parliament,"  writes 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  "Honorificabili- 
tudinity"  is  a  grandiose  extension  of 
honorificaMlUndo — honorableness.  It  is 
marked  as  obsolete.    So  it  is  in  a  sense; 
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but  its  existence  is  in  no  danger.  So 
long  as  the  Burslem  Intelligencer  or 
Okehampton  Star  have  corners  to  fill, 
there  will  appear  this  sentence:  "The 
longest  word  in  the  English  language 
is  honorificabilitudinity."  "Hoodpick" 
is  obsolete;  it  meant  a  miser  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  "Hooky-crooky" 
is  scarce  and  American,  but  should  be 

The  Academy. 


useful  to  describe  underhand  methods. 
"Hope-lost"  is  also  obsolete,  and  is 
surely  worth  reviving  in  its  meaning  of 
a  despairing  man,  one  who  has  lost 
hope.  Wrote  some  one  in  1648:  "Like 
a  Company  of  poor  Hope-losts  they 
look  up  to  that  place  of  Honor,  where 
erst  they  sat."  Many  a  good  word  does 
the  same. 


LES  PORTEUSES  OF  MARTINIQUE. 


The  Creole  porteuse,  or  female  carrier, 
of  the  West  Indian  island  of  Martin- 
ique is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable physical  types  in  the  world. 
Her  erect  carriage  and  steady,  swift 
walk  impress  the  observer  with  an  idea 
of  strength,  of  litheness;  and  the  puis- 
sant shapeliness  of  her  semi-nude 
torso,  ruddily  swart  like  statue  metal, 
her  rounded  limbs  falling  unconscious- 
ly into  perfect  grace  of  attitudes,  com- 
plete the  pleasure  one  always  feels  in 
the  contemplation  of  feminine  force 
and  comeliness. 

In  Martinique  nearly  all  the  transpor- 
tation of  light  merchandise— including 
meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
food-stuffs— to  and  from  the  interior,  is 
effected  upon  the  human  head.  A  large 
part  of  the  female  population  are  profi- 
cient carriers.  Thus,  at  a  very  early 
age  the  girl  who  is  fated  to  be  a 
porteuse  begins  the  practice  of  her  life- 
work.  Even  as  young  as  five  or  six 
she  has  learned  to  carry  light  weights 
upon  her  head;  and  it  is  a  fact  spnie- 
what  antagonistic  to  the  accepted  as- 
sertion of  physiologists,  that,  far  from 
checking  the  growth  and  curving  the 
spine  of  the  child,  she  actually  im- 
proves under  the  treatment.  At  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  she  can  carry  thus 
a  heavy  basket  or  tray  containing  a 


weight  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds.  She  then  begins  to  go  on  long 
peddling  journeys  with  her  mother, 
elder  sister,  or  responsible  female 
friend,  walking  barefoot  as  many  as 
fifteen  miles  .a  day.  At  eighteen  she  is 
vigorous  and  tough  as  a  mountain 
pony,  and,  like  most  mountain-bred  wo- 
men, she  is  comely.  She  carries  now 
upon  her  head  a  tray  and  burden  oC 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  earning  less 
than  thirty  shillings  a  month  by  trav- 
elling fifty  miles  a  day  as  an  itinerant 
seller.  Forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  al- 
ways bearing  a  burden  of  over  one 
hundred  pounds— for  stones  are  added 
as  the  tray  is  emptied  of  merchandise, 
to  maintain  the  customary  weight — 
and  this  for  an  income  of  a  franc  a 
day: 

In  every  season,  in  almost  every 
weather,  the  po^'teuse  makes  her  trips, 
indifferent  to  rain,  as  her  goods  are 
protected  by  a  waterproof  covering. 
Though  she  is  often  wet  through  and 
chilled  by  the  cold  winds  of  the  moun- 
tains, such  is  her  vitality  that  she  sel- 
dom suffers  from  fevers,  either  mala- 
rial or  rheumatic.  Pneumonia  is  her 
dreaded  enemy,  as,  once  it  fastens  up- 
on her,  she  frequently  succumbs  after 
a    frightful  illness  of  not  more    than 
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forty-eight  hours.  This  susceptibility 
to  pneumonia  may  be,  probably  is,  due 
to  the  tremendous  strain  put  upon  the 
neck  and  chest  by  the  prolonged  mus- 
cular tension  required  to  balance  a 
heavy  head-load.  Generally  the  weight 
is  so  great  that,  once  loaded,  no  porteuse 
can  unload  herself  without  assistance. 
For  her  to  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 
to  run  the  risk  of  bursting  a  blood-ves- 
sel, rupturing  a  muscle,  or  wrenching 
a  nerve  asunder.  To  sit  down  is  to 
court  the  danger  of  a  broken  neck. 
Her  only  safety  lies  in  maintaining  per- 
fection of  balance.  When  she  desires 
to  unload  she  asks  assistance;  and  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  a  rich 
planter  or  a  wealthy  merchant  for  aid, 
which  is  invariably  gladly  rendered. 

When  assuming  her  burden  there  is 
usually  a  wince  and  muscular  shudder 
as  the  weight  is  placed  upon  her  head. 
The  load  is  not  properly  balanced,  and 
with  both  hands  she  settles  it,  getting 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  direct  line  with 
her  spine.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  any 
way  out  of  absolute  equilibrium,  and 
her  neck  would  snap.  With  her  load 
in  perfect  equipoise,  however,  she 
moves  away  with  a  long,  springy  step 
in  a  walk  so  even  that  her  burden  nev- 
er sways.  At  a  gait  that  few  Euro- 
peans would  care  to  follow  for  more 
than  fifteen  minutes,  she  travels  up 
hill  and  down  from  sunrise  till  sunset 
(eleven  hours  and  forty-two  minutes 
being  the  briefest  West  Indian  day) 
over  the  excellent  national  roads,  more 
than  thirty  in  all,  with  a  total  length 
in  excess  of  three  hundred  miles.  Mag- 
nificent highways  are  these;  solid, 
broad,    perfectly    graded;    connecting 


town  with  town  and  hamlet  with  ham- 
let, winding  over  mountains  by  zigzags 
to  heights  of  twenty-five  hundred  feet, 
traversing  the  primeval  forests  of  the 
interior,  now  following  the  edge  of  a 
dizzy  precipice,  now  dipping  into  the 
loveliest  of  tropical  valleys.  Through 
all  these  phases  of  scenery  the  porteuse 
travels  with  unslackened  pace,  carrj^- 
ing  her  employer's  wares  to  families  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island. 

Veritable  Caryatides  are  the  "girls" 
who  carry  the  bread  of  the  great  ba- 
keries of  Fort-de-France  and  St.  Pierre. 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  heaviest 
laden  of  les  porteiises,  carrying  baskets 
of  prodigious  size  far  up  into  the  moun- 
tains before  daylight,  that  the  country 
families  may  have  their  bread  fresh  for 
breakfast.  Veterans  of  extraordinary 
physical  strength  are  these  bakers' 
"girls,"  and  they  receive,  in  addition 
to  their  pay  of  about  sixteen  shillings 
a  month,  a  loaf  of  bread  per  diem. 

Despite  the  coarseness  of  their 
meagre  fare  and  the  strenuous  work 
which  they  perform  upon  it,  these 
porteufics  of  the  "island  paradise"  are 
singularly  sweet-tempered.  Their  speech 
together  is  like  the  cooing  of  pigeons. 
"Cmiment  ou  y6,  chef  Coiiment  ou  kalUf' 
("How  art  thou,  dear?  How  goes  it 
with  thee?")  is  the  usual  salutation; 
and  this  the  answer:  ''Tontt  douce,  cJie. 
FA  our  ("All  sweetly,  dear.  And 
thou?";.  But  there  is  something  al- 
most pathetic  in  the  cry.  Ah!  decMge 
moin  vite,  cM!  moln  lasse,  lasseV  ("Un- 
load me  quickly,  dear,  for  I  am  very 
weary"),  with  which  they  greet  each 
other  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey. 
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English  politicians,  though  of  the  first 
rank,  must  usually  be  content,  like  the 
heroes  of  the  mimic  stage,  with  full 
houses  and  loud  cheers;  with  the  ver- 
dicts of  their  contemporaries;  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  supporters;  the  re- 
spect of  their  opponents;  with  the 
loves  and  hates  and  jealousies  of  an 
active  life;  the  sense  of  full  days  and 
stirring  events,  of  proud  moments  and 
realized  ambitions.  Opportunists  they 
all  were,  of  course,  else  had  they  not 
been  British  statesmen,  and  pilots  in 
the  dark  hours.  We  do  not  search  their 
memoirs  for  pregnant  sayings,  and  if 
we  read  their  speeches  at  all,  Burke's 
only  excepted,  it  is  for  purely  party 
purposes;  certainly  not  for  intellectual 
profit  or  aesthetic  enjoyment.  To  sur- 
vey the  comely  series  of  volumes  which 
contain  the  orations  of  our  great  par- 
liamentary figures  from  Pitt  to  Glad- 
stone, is  to  summon  up  the  same 
thoughts  and  to  create  the  same  atmos- 
phere of  melancholy  pleasure  as  when 
in  some  Green  Room  library  you  take 
down  from  a  seldom-visited  shelf  cop- 
ies of  the  old  plays  in  which  a  Better- 
ton  or  a  Garrick,  a  Siddons  or  a  Jor- 
dan, once  took  the  town  by  storm. 
Charles    Lamb  has  moralized  on    old 
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play-bills;  old  Orders  of  the  Day  might 
well  provoke  kindred  reflections. 

When  a  great  politician  dies,  a  man 
whose  name  has  been  on  the  tongues 
of  all,  and  in  every  kind  of  type  for 
scores  of  years,  the  good-hearted  Brit- 
ish public  makes  the  matutinal  obser- 
vations conventionally  described  as 
"mourning  a  loss,"  attends  his  funeral 
or  memorial  service,  and  then,  after 
scratching  his  name  on  the  Abbey 
stones  or  elsewhere,  is  well  content  to 
leave  him  alone  for  evermore  with  the 
epithet  or  attribute  it  deems  most  ap- 
propriate to  attach  to  his  name.  Thus, 
Pitt  is  majestic,  Fox  generous.  Canning 
splendid,  Palmerston  patriotic,  John 
Russell  plucky,  Disraeli  romantic, 
Gladstone  religious;  and  so  on.  Nor 
are  these  epithets  open  to  revision. 
Whatever  records  leap  to  life  they  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  altered. 
The  fact  is.  Englishmen  understand 
their  political  leaders  down  to  the 
ground.  They  have  never  mistaken 
them  for  saints,  heroes,  or  philoso- 
phers. Indeed,  they  know  them  to  be 
sinners,  usually  as  blind  to  the  future 
as  the  grocer  down  the  street,  and  oc- 
casionally as  ignorant  of  the  past  as 
the  publican  at  the  corner,  but  who, 
for  all  that,  stood  like  men  for  their 
brief  hour  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
big  ship  which  is  still  groaning  and 
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grunting  on  its  way.  TJiey  at  all  events 
never  ran  lier  aground. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  born  in  1788,  in 
the  old  world,  as  one  may  say;  and 
now,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  af- 
terwards, in  a  quite  new  world,  in  a 
country  wbich  takes  every  year  from 
the  pockets  of  its  people  £110,000,000 
sterling,  we  are  for  the  first  time  sup- 
plied with  the  materials  necessary  for 
forming  what  is  called  an  instructed 
opinion  upon  his  most  remarkable  pub- 
lic career.  Everything  is  placed  at  our 
service;  all  is  well  arranged  and  clear- 
ly expressed— nothing  seems  kept  back 
that  relates  to  a  public  life;  and  yet, 
for  the  purposes  of  reviewing  contem- 
porary- judgments,  or  of  revising  the 
careless  tradition  of  the  street,  or  of 
enabling  us  to  sit  with  confidence  in 
the  seat  of  judgment,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  find  ourselves  much  better  off 
than  we  were  before.  Affidavit-evi- 
dence is  now  universally  despised,  and 
to  form  an  opinion  of  a  public  man 
from  his  memoranda  and  speeches  is 
to  rely  upon  the  same  dead-alive  tes- 
timony. A  good  portrait,  as  Carlyle 
used  to  say,  is  half  the  battle,  but  there 
is  no  great  picture  of  Peel— the  best  is 
the  word-portrait  of  Disraeli. 

The  angry  passions  of  1829  and  1845 
have  not  disfigured  the  character  of 
Peel.  They  were  fierce  enough.  Poli- 
ticians who  have  lived  through  the  years 
1886-94  can  have  no  difficulty  in  appre- 
ciating the  fury  with  which  Peel  was 
assailed  by  Protestant  bigotry  and 
Protectionist  zeal,  or  how  old  friend- 
ships (so-called)  were  severed  and  par- 
ty ties  broken.  He  was  fortunate  in 
one  respect.  Through  it  all  Welling- 
ton stood  by  his  side.  It  was  no  doubt 
hard  to  hear  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU 
exclaim,  **Nusquam  tuta  fides,^'  almost 
intolerable  to  have  to  submit  to  the 
heartless  raillery  of  Disraeli,  hardest 
of  all  to  look  into  his  own  heart  and 
know  that  his  ill-timed  obstinacy  had 
(perhaps)  robbed  Canning  of  what  in 


his  hands  might  have  been  a  glorious 
triumph,  and  his  well-timed  conversion 
deprived  Villiers  of  what  would  have 
been  a  famous  victory.  It  is,  however, 
the  business  of  politicians  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  night-poaching,  and  it  is  a  par- 
donable weakness  to  believe  that  an 
intelligent  providence  must  have  meant 
you  and  not  gentlemen  opposite  to  save 
the  country. 

Peel  entered  Parliament  for  an  Irish 
borough  in  1.S09,  when  he  was  just  of 
age.  Is  this  a  good  thing?  Lord  Hali- 
fax, the  Trimmer,  thought  not,  and,  in 
his  shrewd  hints  for  the  choice  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  gives  his  reasons. 
;Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  it  was.  Certainly  few  men 
become  Parliamentary  hands  quick- 
ly. For  the  business  of  a  states- 
man ten  years  is  a  short  appren- 
ticeship, but  it  is  a  good-sized  slice  out 
of  a  life.  There  seems  no  very  obvious 
reason  why  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  either  arrest  a  young 
man's  intellectual  development  or  os- 
sify his  imagination,  yet  if  the  young 
man  is  by  the  order  of  his  mind  slow- 
moving,  prim,  frigid,  and  mechanical, 
if  he  possesses  none  of  that  dangerous 
but  precious  acid  which  dissipates 
platitudes  and  disintegrates  falsehoods,, 
if  he  is  apt  to  be  a  little  uncomfortable 
in  the  presence  of  actual  fact  but  very 
much  at  his  ease  when  amplifying  and 
expounding  in  sonorous  periods  book- 
ish conceptions  and  notions,  and  if  to 
these  positive  and  negative  qualities 
he  adds  a  liking  for  office  and  an  apti- 
tude for  business,  then  it  is  that  an 
early  adoption  of  party  creeds  and 
party  connections  and  a  complete  im- 
mersion into  the  affairs  of  the  hour  are 
certain  to  impede  the  free  swing  of  the 
mind  and  hkewise  the  full  muscular  de- 
velopment of  a  truth-loving  intelli- 
gence. 

Robert  Peel  had  an  orderly  mind, 
quick  to  absorb,  ready  to  assimilate, 
and  slow  to  deny.     He  never  revolted 
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from  a  lie,  but  slowly  ceased  to  believe 
in  it.  He  merely  entertained  his  ideas, 
and  therefore  never  found  it  hard  to 
cease  to  be  "at  home"  to  any  of  them. 
He  had  none  of  the  vehemence  of  his 
great  pupil,  who,  none  the  less,  was 
equally  destined  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
unloading.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that 
he  was  never  either  a  Whig  or  a  Prot- 
estant. He  arrived  at  his  Liberalism 
by  paths  untrodden  by  the  huge  hosts 
of  his  followers,  who  had  to  be  content 
to  cheer  the  result  without  studying 
the  process.  Peel,  lilie  Gladstone,  was 
brought  up  among  Tories,  and  received 
a  sound  classical  education  in  Tory 
strongholds  from  port-wine  dons  and 
divines  bent  on  being  bishops,  the  very 
last  people  in  the  world  to  teach  their 
pupils  to  verify  the  accepted  formulw 
of  Church  and  State.  The  remark  used 
often  to  be  made  that  Peel  was  sprung 
from  the  people.  In  the  already  old- 
fashioned  days  of  which  Mr.  Samuel 
Smiles  was  the  popular  vates,  "the  rise 
of  the  Peel  family"  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject for  the  thrifty  muse,  and  there 
were  sentimentalists  ready  to  attribute 
Sir  Robert's  genuine  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Labor  and  his  fierce  desire  to 
cheapen  living  to  his  ancestry.  But  in 
England,  where  we  are  all  woven 
strangely  of  the  same  piece,  these 
things  count  for  very  little.  Between 
a  decent  agricultural  laborer  and  a  de- 
cent duke  there  are  no  differences 
which  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for 
by  those  different  personal  habits 
which  are  engendered  by  their  way  of 
life.  Twenty  years  in  big  houses,  in 
laborers'  cottages,  in  merchants'  villas, 
in  artisans'  dwellings,  in  Whitechapel 
tenements,  will  explain  all  the  differ- 
ences noticeable  between  the  different 
ranks  of  her  Majesty's  lieges.  Peel  is 
said  to  have  had  a  provincial  accent. 
Of  the  three  great  Lancashire  orators 
of  our  own  time.  Lord  Derby,  Mr. 
Gladstone,    and  Mr.    Bright,  the    last 


alone  was  spotless  in  this  matter,  for 
a  quick  Lancastrian  ear  could  easily 
detect  his  native  accents  in  the  schol- 
arly tones  of  Gladstone,  whilst  they 
flourished  unabashed  in  the  manly  dis- 
course of  the  Rupert  of  debate.  The 
Peel  pedigree  need  not  detain  us.  The 
gentleman-commoner  of  Christ  Church 
of  1806  was  like  the  rest  of  his  breth- 
ren, except  in  one  fortunate  particular. 
He  was  the  heir  to  great  wealth  not 
made  out  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 
Peel  wa^  destined  to  fight  the  landed 
interest,  which  then  sought  to  throttle 
the  nation,  even  as  his  high-spirited 
son  is  now  engaged  in  fighting  the 
drink  interest  which  seeks  to  throttle 
us.  What  made  Peel's  contest  espe- 
cially bitter  was  that  the  wounded 
country  gentlemen  had  to  confess  that 
the  pinion  that  impelled  the  fatal  steel 
had  been  nourished  in  their  own  nur- 
series, and  awarded  the  pet  diploma 
of  the  greedy  monopolist— the  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  And  yet  never  was  states- 
man more  truly  Conservative  in  all  his 
mental  methods  than  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whose  tortured  spirit  never  sought  to 
escape  from  the  blunt  brutalities  of  the 
squires  or  the  poisoned  invective  of 
their  hired  bravo  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  throwing  wide  open  the  win- 
dows of  his  mind  and  letting  the  free 
air  of  heaven  sweep  through  its  cham- 
bers. The  history  of  the  landed  inter- 
est in  England,  from  the  date  when  it 
plundered  the  Church  of  the  territories 
that  were  intended  to  be,  and  often 
were,  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the 
shelter  of  the  aged,  to  the  unhappy 
hour  when  it  turned  a  deaf,  because  a 
selfish,  ear  to  the  Report  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  has  never  yet  been  writ- 
ten; and  to  write  it  now  would  be,  so 
far  as  the  agricultural  interest  is  con- 
cerned, to  trample  on  a  poverty-strick- 
en race,  who  barely  contrive  to  go  on 
existing  by  avoiding  those  contribu- 
tions   to  the  Navy  which,  under    the 
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name  of  Death  Duties,  are  levied  upon 
cash  values  only. 

Insolent  in  the  hour  of  its  prosperity, 
the  landed  interest  has  become  mean 
in  more  straitened  circumstances.  But, 
even  had  this  history  been  composed  in 
Peel's  time,  he  would  have  talien  no 
pleasure  in  its  perusal,  so  rooted  was 
his  love  for  the  order  of  things  as  he 
found  them.  The  Conservatism  of 
most  men  is  based  on  fear  and  a  live- 
ly sense  of  the  risks  to  which  all  Gov- 
ernments are  exposed.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  society  should  exist  at  all, 
and  that  dividends  should  go  on  being 
paid  at  the  Bank.  Any  condition  of 
things  that  has  proved  itself  to  be  com- 
patible with  a  social  status  quo  is  to  be 
respected  by  statesmen,  and  if  possible 
revered  by  the  populace.  Sobriety,  se- 
curity, and  peace  were  the  real  objects 
of  Peel's  devotion.  Had  the  Dissenters 
of  England  been  as  strong  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland,  Peel  would 
have  disestablished  and  disendowed 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  best  terms 
he  could  get  for  her,  nor  would  his 
pillow  ever  have  been  haunted  by 
ghosts  in  lawn.  He  had  a  true  states- 
man's horror  of  enthusiasts  and  mar- 
tyrs. So  that  he  might  dodge  revolu- 
tion and  avoid  bloodshed,  there  were 
few  sacrifices  he  was  not  prepared  to 
make.  He,  had  not,  indeed,  reduced  the 
art  of  capitulation  to  the  simple  formu- 
la of  his  colleague  the  great  Duke,  who, 
whenever  driven  into  a  corner,  was 
content  to  put  the  question,  "How  is 
the  Government  of  the  King  (or  Queen) 
to  be  carried  on?"  and  then,  having 
answered  it  in  a  particular  way,  pro- 
ceeded to  repudiate  all  his  former  po- 
litical notes-of-hand  with  the  effrontery 
of  a  South  American  Republic.  Peel 
was  a  man  who  intellectualized  his 
apostasies.  True  it  was  that  he  was 
taugbt  by  circumstance,  and  trod  the 
tortuous  paths  of  party  rather  than  the 
narrow  way  of  truth;  still,  he  had  a 
mind  which,  like  some  plants,  instinc- 


tively turned  to  the  light.  Seriousness 
has  not  been  a  common  quality  with 
English  Prime  Ministers.  The  light- 
heartedness  of  most  of  them  is  amaz- 
ing. Even  the  horrors  of  the  criminal 
code  have  never  turned  a  politician's 
stomach.  Peel  was  a  serious  Minister, 
always,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  complained, 
"absorbed  in  thought."  The  Condition 
of  England  Question  weighed  more 
heavily  on  the  statesman  than  ever  it 
did  on  the  novelist,  although  the  imag- 
inative genius  of  the  latter  enabled 
him,  without  pain  or  labor,  to  see  deep- 
er into  the  cauldron  than  could  the 
former.  But  Disraeli  did  nothing  for 
England;  Peel  saved  her.  "There  was 
always,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli  half-con- 
temptuously,  "some  person  represent- 
ing some  theory  or  system  exercising 
an  influence  over  his  mind."  Forcible 
is  the  retort  made  by  Mr.  Thursfield  in 
his  short  "Life  of  Peel,"  the  authority  of 
which  remains  unimpaired  by  the  elab- 
orate publications  of  Mr.  Parker:  "To 
have  learned  the  principles  of  currency 
and  finance  from  Ricardo,  Horner,  and 
Huskissin,  the  principles  of  criminal 
legislation  from  Romilly  and  Mackin- 
tosh, and  the  principles  of  free  trade 
from  Villiers  and  Cobden,  was  not 
Peel's  reproach  but  his  everlasting 
honor." 

No  statesman  of  the  century  has  left 
his  mark  so  plainly  inscribed  upon  both 
the  Statue  Book  and  the  life  and  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  as  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  it  was  who  resumed  cash  payments, 
established  a  gold  standard,  and  told 
us  "What  is  a  pound."  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  of 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Three  per 
Cents.  We  owe  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  the  Income  Tax  is  always  with  us, 
and  that  a  policeman  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  The 
Budgets  of  1842  and  1845  are  chapters 
in  our  financial  history,  for  was  it  not 
Peel  who  taught  us  to  fight  hostile  tar- 
iffs with  free  imports?    Across  Ireland 
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the  names  of  most  Chief  Secretaries 
are  writ  in  water,  but  Peel  left  behind 
him  that  constabulary  force  of  which 
we  hear  every  year  when  the  Irish  Es- 
timates come  on  for  discussion.  The 
law  reformer  loves  the  name  of  Peel, 
who  humanized  the  criminal  code,  and 
showed  at  least  a  willingness  to  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  Bentham  and  to  re- 
cast our  judicature.  Finally,  he  eman- 
cipated the  Catholics,  and  carried  free 
trade  in  corn.  Here  is  a  programme, 
indeed,  by  the  side  of  which  that  of- 
Newcastle  may  well  pale  its  ineffectual 
fires.  Yet  we  are  always  told  there 
was  something  sinister  about  the  ca- 
reer of  Peel.  There  is  a  slouch  in  the 
gait  of  our  deliverer.  What  is  it?  It 
is  to  be  found  in  Greville's  famous 
maxim,  "The  Tories  only  can  carry  Lib- 
eral measures."  The  men  behind  Peel 
cried  "Traitor!"  and  the  men  in  front 
of  him  murmured  "Thief!"  "The  right 
honorable  gentleman's  life,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "has  been  one  vast  appropria- 
tion clause." 

It  was  the  subsequent  boast  of  Dis- 
raeli himself,  one  of  the  most  light-fin- 
gered of  the  fraternity,  that  he  had 
educated  his  party,  though  what  he 
really  thought  of  the  process  to  which 
he  had  subjected  them  it  is  better  only 
guessing.  Peel  could  not  honestly  say 
that  he  had  educated  his  party,  but  as 
he  succeeded  in  coercing  it,  no  good 
Liberal  will  grudge  him  his  splendid 
record  of  great  achievements  or  his  im- 
perishable fame.  In  these  respects  we 
consider  Peel  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  encompasses  depart- 
ed statesmen  in  a  trailing  cloud  of 
forgetfulness. 

Mr.  Parker's  three  capacious  volumes 
enable  us  to  form  (if  we  are  suflScient- 
ly  imaginative  and  have  any  knowledge 
of  affairs)  an  estimate  of  the  great  com- 
pass of  Peel's  public  interests  and  his 
devotion  to  business.  We  see  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's schoolmaster  abroad  in  every 
page.    Peel  had  a  passion  for  good  gov- 


ernment and  for  competency  in  high 
places.  In  his  disposition  of  patronage 
he  was  "a  kinless  loon,"  and  passed 
over  his  brethren  after  a  fashion  which 
must  make  Lord  Halsbury  stare.  Nor 
was^  it  only  his  own  brothers;  those  of 
his  colleagues  fared  no  better. 

We  find  Goulburn,  who  wanted  his 
brother  made  a  Judge,  writimg  to  Peel 
in  1835: 

When  there  are  no  superior  qualifica- 
tions evidently  marking  out  a  man  for 
an  oflice,  it  is,  I  think,  impolitic  to  se- 
lect for  appointment  those  men  who 
have  been  uniformly  opposed  to  a  Gov- 
ernment, or  only  recently  converted.  I 
may  live  \mar'k  the  sarcasm]  in  a  pecu- 
liar society,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  find  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  our 
interests  than  the  impression  tliat  pre- 
vails that  such  is  our  course.  It  dead- 
ens the  exertions  of  zealous  friends, 
and  it  makes  the  large  mass,  namely, 
tho^e  who  act  on  interested  motives, 
oppose  us  as  a  matter  of  profitable 
speculation.  I  believe  that  we  have 
suffered  more  from  making  Abercrom- 
bie  Chief  Baron  than  from  any  act  of 
our  last  Administration.  So  much  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  say  on  public 
grounds  (Vol.  II.  p.  273). 

How  familiar  are  the  accents  of  the 
jobber!  Mr.  Goulburn  was  quite  right 
in  hinting  that  it  was  Peel  and  not  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  kept 
peculiar  society.  Nothing  is  rarer  in 
our  public  men  than  a  genuine  devo- 
tion to  all  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Peel  kept  his  eye  on  everything, 
even  meditating  a  reform  of  the  Scot- 
tish judicature.  One  disadvantage  of 
the  democratic  system  is  that  a  Prime 
Minister  no  longer  feels  himself  respon- 
sible for  good  government.  He  awaits 
"a  mandate"  from  a  mob  who  are 
watching  a  football  match. 

Full,  however,  to  overflowing  as  was 
Peel's  public  life,  the  three  most  in- 
teresting things  in  its  retrospect  are  his 
handling  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  his 
attitude  towards  Parliamentary  Re- 
form,  and   his   dealings   with   Wheat. 
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It  was  the  way  he  dealt  with  these 
questions  that  puzzled  his  friends, 
piqued  his  opponents,  and  brought 
down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  Ox- 
ford Combination-rooms  and  the  fury 
of  farmers'  ordinaries.  Peel  was  long 
a  puzzle.  "What  will  Peel  do?"  was 
for  decades  as  provocative  a  question  as 
his  own  famous  query,  "What  is  a 
pound?" 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Parker's 
volumes  throw  any  entirely  new  light 
upon  Peel's  attitude,  but  they  enable 
us  at  our  leisure  and  in  the  ample  de- 
tail of  Peel's  own  elaborate  diction  to 
follow  the  mental  operations  and  di- 
gest the  conclusions  of  a  cautious,  sa- 
gacious, and  ambitious  man  whose  lot 
was  cast  in  perilous  times.  Nor  can 
we  help  being  repeatedly  reminded  of 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  of  similarities  both  of  style  and  in 
the  treatment  of  public  questions  exist- 
ing between  the  Master  and  the  Pupil. 

The  Catholic  Question  stared  Peel  in 
the  face  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
was,  like  the  Catholic  University  Ques- 
tion of  to-day,  left  open.  Cabinet  Min- 
isters were  free  to  be  Emancipators  if 
they  chose,  so  long  as  they  made  no  at- 
tempt upon  the  King's  virtue.  Peel 
had  no  passionate  convictions  about 
anything  save  the  public  credit  and  the 
administration  of  just  laws  by  honest 
men,  but  his  early  associations  with 
the  stupid  party,  and  the  company  he 
kept  whilst  Irish  Chief  Secretary  from 
1812-18,  had  taught  him  to  regard  Prot- 
estant ascendancy  as  a  condition  of 
government  not  lightly  to  be  disturbed. 
In  1817  his  political  education  was  sore- 
ly encumbered  by  his  proudly  donning 
the  chains  w^hich  Canning  had  glorious- 
ly renounced,  which  Gladstone  was 
destined  too  long  to  clank— the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  a  constituency  which 
has  never  consented  to  be  represented 
by  a  man  who  has  saved  his  country. 
The  University  muzzled  Mr.  Gladstone, 


it  hindered  and  delayed  Peel,  who  saw 
clearly  enough  that  Catholic  Relief  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  Canning  open- 
ly espoused  the  cause,  even  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  done  the  kindred  question  of 
the  present  day.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  at  least  equally  divided;  the 
House  of  Lords,  despite  a  majority  of 
forty  against  Relief,  has  never  really 
fought  any  measure  of  reform  recom- 
mended to  it  by  a  Tory  Minister;  and 
as  for  the  Crown,  Peel's  lofty  spirit 
scorned  an  opposition  which  should  be 
founded  (to  use  his  own  words)  "mere- 
ly on  the  will  or  scruples  of  the  King." 
The  contempt  entertained  both  by  Peel 
and  Wellington  for  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.  gives  quite  a  literary  fla- 
vor to  many  of  the  letters  of  the  two 
statesmen.  But  though  Peel  saw 
Emancipation  afar  off,  he  had  no  mind 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it.  It  was  Canning's 
question,  and  between  Canning  and 
Peel  there  was  a  very  imperfect  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Disraeli  tells  us  that  Can- 
ning was  jealous  of  Peel,  and  that  Peel 
did  not  like  Canning.  This  need  not 
surprise  us.  Peel  was  not  famous  for  his 
friendships.  The  good  old  Duke,  whose 
behavior  to  Peel  was  angelical,  never 
could  be  got  to  believe  that  Peel  did  not 
actually  dislike  him.  To  keep  Welling- 
ton and  Peel  on  speaking  terms  was 
quite  an  occupation  for  a  number  of 
wealthy  gentlemen,  and  inspired  many 
a  dull  dinner-party  in  the  thirties  and 
forties.  The  old  Tory  party  hated  Can- 
ning, fierce  anti-Reformer  though  he 
was,  with  the  hatred  it  has  ever  felt 

"for  d d  intellect."  Arbuthnot  writes 

to  Peel,  just  after  Canning's  death,  to 
remind  him  "that  our  great  Tory  and 
aristocratical  support  was  caused  by 
the  dislike  and  dread  of  Canning," 
Peel  relied  upon  Tory  and  aristocrat- 
ical support,  and,  consequently,  when 
Lord  Liverpool  retired,  and  Canning 
fiercely  claimed  the  succession  and  ob- 
tained (somehow  or  another)  a  great 
hold  upon  the  King,  Peel  and  Welling- 
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ton  cleared  out  and  left  Canning  to 
make  terms  with  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
a  section  of  the  Whigs.  Peel  did  not 
leave  on  the  Catholic  Question,  for  that 
was  not  to  be  agitated;  he  left  because 
he  would  not  work  with  Canning.  The 
old  King  of  Terrors  dominates  Parlia- 
ments. Death  came  to  Canning's  as- 
sistance, whose  sudden  removal  from 
the  playhouse  of  St.  Stephen's  made  it 
much  easier  for  Peel  to  add  a  new  part 
to  his  repertoire,  namely,  the  character 
of  an  emancipator.  Canning  died  in 
office  in  August,  1827.  In  January, 
1829,  a  complete  measure  of  Catholic 
Relief  was  decided  upon  by  the  Duke's 
Government,  and  the  man  to  introduce 
it  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
statesman  who,  whenever  Canning  had 
advocated  Emancipation,  had  risen 
from  the  same  bench  to  protest  against 
it  in  language  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  benedictions  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  Oxford  revolted.  Peel  re- 
signed his  seat,  and  after  a  contest  the 
University  found  a  much  fitter  repre- 
sentative in  another  Sir  Robert  whose 
surname  was  Inglis.  The  Bill  became 
law  in  March,  1829.  Does  anybody  ask 
what  became  of  the  majority  of  forty 
against  Emancipation  in  our  second 
Chamber?  The  answer  must  be  that 
in  1829  the  House  of  Lords  was  Wel- 
lington's pocket-borough  just  as  in 
1899  it  is  Lord  Salisbury's.  Had  the 
Whigs  intoduced  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion in  1829  the  Lords  would  have  treat- 
ed it  as  they  did  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bill  in  1894;  but  as  the  measure 
was  countersigned  by  Wellington  they 
treated  it  as  they  did  Lord  Salisbury's 
Vaccination  Bill  in  1898.  Were  I  a 
Tory  adverse  to  Radical  measures  I 
would  rather  rely  upon  the  sober  deep- 
rooted  Conservatism  of  the  English 
people  than  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 

Peel's  vindication  is,  of  course,  that 
fascinating  river— the  Father  Tiber  to 
whom  all  politicians  pray— the  course 
or  current  of  events.    The  Clare  Elec- 


tion, the  revolt  of  the  tenants,  the 
transfer  by  the  will  of  Parliament  of 
political  power  from  one  party  to  an- 
other! Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to 
the  grave  voice  of  Peel: 

This  afforded  a  decisive  proof  not  only 
that  the  instrument  on  which  the  Prot- 
estant proprietor  had  hitherto  mainly 
relied  for  the  maintenance  of  his  polit- 
ical influence  [the  forty-shilling  fran- 
chise for  tenants]  had  completely 
failed  him,  but  that  through  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  the  agitator  and  the 
priest— or,  I  should  rather  say,  through 
the  contagious  sympathies  of  a  com- 
mon cause  among  all  classes  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population— the  instru- 
ment of  defence  and  supremacy  had 
been  converted  into  a  weapon  fatal  to 
the  authority  of  the  landlord. 

However  men  might  differ  as  to  the 
consequences  which  ought  to  follow 
the  event,  no  one  denied  its  vast  im- 
portance. It  was  foreseen  by  the  most 
intelligent  men  that  the  Clare  election 
would  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
Catholic  Question,  the  point  partes  ubi 
se  via  flndit  in  ambas. 

"Concede  nothing  to  agitation"  is 
the  ready  cry  of  those  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible, the  vigor  of  whose  decisions 
is  often  proportionate  to  their  own  per- 
sonal immunity  from  danger  and  to 
their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

A  prudent  Minister,  before  he  deter- 
mines against  all  concession,  against 
any  yielding  or  compromise  of  former 
opinions,  must  well  consider  what  it  is 
that  he  has  to  resist  and  what  are  his 
powers  of  resistance.  His  task  would 
be  an  easy  one  if  it  were  sufficient  to 
resolve  that  he  would  yield  nothing  to 
violence  or  to  the  menace  of  physical 
force. 

What  was  the  evil  to  be  apprehend- 
ed? Not  force,  not  violence,  not  any 
act  of  which  the  law  could  take  cog- 
nizance. The  real  danger  was  in  the 
peaceable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  a 
franchise  according  to  the  will  and 
conscience  of  the  holder. 

In  such  an  exercise  of  that  franchise, 
not  merely  permitted,  but  encouraged 
and  approved  by  constitutional  law, 
was  involved  a  revolution  in  the  elec- 
toral system  of  Ireland,  the  transfer  of 
political  power,  so  far  as  it  was  con- 
nected with  representation,  from  one 
party  to  another.— Vol.  II.  p.  48. 
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If  the  Irish  Government  could  neith- 
er turn  for  aid  to  the  then  existing 
Parliament,  nor  could  cherish  the  hope 
of  receiving  it  from  one  to  be  newly 
elected,  could  it  safely  trust  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  authority  to  the  ex- 
treme exercise  of  its  ordinary  powers, 
supported,  in  the  case  of  necessity,  by 
the  organized  and  disciplined  force  at 
its  command,  namely,  the  constabu- 
lary and  military  force?— Vol.  II.  p.  49. 

I  deliberately  affirm  that  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  responsible,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  for  the  public 
peace  and  the  public  welfare,  would 
have  grossly  and  scandalously  neglect- 
ed his  duty,  if  he  had  failed  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that 
the  fever  of  religious  and  political  ex- 
citement— which  was  quickening  the 
pulse  and  fluttering  the  bosom  of  the 
whole  Catholic  population,  which  had 
inspired  the  serf  of  Clare  with  the 
resolution  and  energy  of  a  freeman, 
which  had,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
made  all  consideration  of  personal 
gratitude,  ancient  family  connection, 
local  preferences,  the  fear  of  worldly 
injury,  the  hope  of  worldly  advantage 
subordinate  to  one  absorbing  sense  of 
religious  obligation  and  public  duty— 
whether,  I  say,  it  might  not  be  possible 
that  the  contagion  of  that  feverish  ex- 
citement might  spread  beyond  the  bar- 
riers which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  habits  of  military  obedi- 
ence and  the  strictness  of  military 
discipline  oppose  to  all  such  external 
influences.— Vol.  II.  p.  50. 

This  surely  is  convincing.  But  should 
Peel  have  been  the  man  to  tackle  the 
job?  He  did  not  want  to  do  so.  He 
begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
aside.  The  Duke  was  a  plain  soldier, 
ready  enough,  as  Huskisson  once 
found,  to  take  even  a  politician  at  his 
first  word;  but  the  Duke  would  not 
take  Peel  at  his  first  or  second  word, 
but  he  made  it  plain  to  him  (as  per- 
haps it  was  plain  before)  that  without 
him  the  Relief  Bill  must  be  abandoned. 
"I  entreat  you,  then,  to  reconsider  the 
subject,  and  to  give  us  and  the  country 
the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  this  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant crisis."  So  wrote  the  Duke  (Vol. 
II.  p.  81). 


Peel  consented.  It  required  enor- 
mous courage. 

We  were  about  to  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence and  encounter  the  hostility  of  a 
very  great  portion  of  our  own  party. 
The  principle  of  concession  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  last  discussion  by  the  very  smallest 
majority— 272  to  266.  It  had  been 
negatived  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  40.  The  King  was  hostile, 
the  Church  was  hostile,  a  majority 
probably  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
was  hostile,  to  concession.— Vol.  II.  p. 
85. 

Oh  for  that  hour,  in  these  cowardly 
days,  of  a  statesman  with  a  tithe  of  the 
courage  of  Sir  Robert  Peel! 

"In  a  single  session  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton overcame  the  resistance  of  a  hostile 
Sovereign,  a  hostile  Church,  a  hostile 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  public  opinion 
fast  becoming  hostile."  So  writes  Mr. 
Thursfield,  who  also  reminds  us  of  the 
fine  compliment  paid  by  Peel  in  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  to  the 
injured  "shade"  of  Canning.  "Would 
he  were  here,"  cried  Peel,  "to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  victory!" 


Tuque  tuis  armis,  nos  te  poteremur 
Achille. 

Admirably  does  Mr.  Thursfield  pro- 
ceed: 


The  tribute  was  well  merited  and 
not  ungenarously  expressed;  but,  per- 
haps, if  the  shade  of  Canning  could 
have  revisited  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  could  have  watched  Peel,  shorn  of 
the  prize  for  which  both  had  contend- 
ed, writhing  in  agony  at  the  whips  and 
scorns  of  time,  the  irony  of  circum- 
stance, the  revenge  of  neglected  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  reproaches  of  friends 
who  felt  themselves  abandoned  and  be- 
trayed, the  words  to  rise  almost  un- 
bidden to  his  phantom  lips  would  have 
been 

"PaJlas  te,  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 
Immolat,  et   psenas    scelerato    ex    san- 
guine sumit." 
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There  is  no  end  to  capping  verses.  Tlie 
compliments  rival  politicians  occasion- 
ally pay  one  another  are  apt  to  be  a  lit- 
tle overdone.  Great  questions  belong 
to  the  nation  and  not  to  individuals, 
however  eloquent  or  long-winded.  Be- 
sides, it  is  always  easier  to  be  generous 
to  the  dead  than  just  to  the  living. 
Peel's  conduct  in  this  matter  gave  an 
envious  stab  at  his  reputation.  He  was 
"suspect"  from  that  hour.  One  of  his 
friends  tools  on  so  about  it  that  he  had 
to  be  blooded  (Vol.  II.  p.  94).  He  (the 
phlebotomized  friend)  got  over  it,  for 
we  find  him  in  1834  breathing  a  fervent 
prayer  that  Peel  might  be  "destined  by 
the  Almighty  to  save  the  country  at 
the  moment  of  peril"  (Vol.  II.  p.  262). 
Peel  was  the  most  prayed-over  poli- 
tician of  recent  times. 

In  the  matter  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form Peel  was  from  the  first  a  Moder- 
ate. He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  share  Burke's  romantic  attachment 
to  rotten  boroughs  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  babyish  aversion  to  big 
towns;  nor  was  he  gifted  or  cursed 
with  the  foresight  of  Canning,  who 
perceived  that  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons  must  eventually  prove  fatal 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  landed  inter- 
est in  the  House  of  Lords.  Speaking 
at  Liverpool  in  1820,  Canning  had 
asked: 

When  once  the  House  of  Commons 
should  become  a  mere  deputation 
speaking  the  people's  will,  by  what  as- 
sumption of  right  could  three  or  four 
hundred  great  proprietors  set  them- 
selves against  the  national  will? 

Peel  was  in  favor  of  going  slowly 
in  the  matter,  and,  when  opportunity 
offered  (as  it  frequently  did),  of  giving 
large  towns  parliamentary  representa- 
tion; but  the  Duke  was  obdurate,  and 
the  omniscient  Croker  was  certain  that 
the  country  was  indifferent.  We  all 
know  what  happened.  The  flames  of 
Nottingham    Castle    and    the    Bristol 


mobs  intimidated  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  in  1832  yielded  to  fear  as  in  1829 
they  yielded  to  the  Duke. 

Peel's  opposition  to  Reform  can  best 
be  explained  in  his  own  words: 

Why  have  we  been  struggling  against 
the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? Not  in  the  hope  of  resisting  its 
final  success  in  the  House,  but  be- 
cause we  look  beyond  the  Bill,  because 
we  know  the  nature  of  popular  conces- 
sions, their  tendency  to  propagate  the 
necessity  for  further  and  more  exten- 
sive compliances.  We  want  to  make 
the  descensus  as  difflcilis  as  we  can 
—  to  teach  young  inexperienced  men 
charged  with  the  trust  of  govern- 
ment that,  though  they  may  be  backed 
by  popular  clamor,  they  shall  not  over- 
ride, on  the  first  springtide  of  excite- 
ment, every  barrier  and  breakwater 
raised  against  popular  impulses;  that 
the  carrying  of  extensive  changes  in 
the  Constitution  without  previous  de- 
liberation shall  not  be  a  holiday  task; 
that  there  shall  be  just  what  has  hap- 
pened—the House  sick  of  the  question, 
the  Ministers  repenting  they  brought 
it  forward,  the  country  paying  the 
penalty  for  the  folly  and  incapacity  of 
its  rulers.  All  these  are  salutary  suf- 
ferings, that  may,  I  trust,  make  people 
hereafter  distinguish  between  the 
amendment  and  the  overturning  of 
their  institutions.— Vol.  II.  p.  201. 

When  the  second  Reform  Bill  had 
been  defeated  in  the  Lords,  on  Lynd- 
hurst's  amendment,  and  Lord  Grey  re- 
signed, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
political  stomach  could  digest  anything, 
was  ready  and  willing,  and  even  anx- 
ious, to  form  an  Administration  and  be- 
come responsible  for  "an  extensive 
measure"  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
He  could  not  do  this  without  Peel,  and 
Peel  would  not  on  this  occasion  come 
to  his  assistance.  The  Duke  never  quite 
forgave  Peel  for  this.  Even  Croker  was 
on  the  Duke's  side,  but  Peel  was  ada- 
mant. When  reminded  of  his  behavior 
in  1829  he  replied  emphatically: 

It  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  Catholic 
question.  I  was  then  in  office.  I  had 
advised  the  concession  as  a  Minister. 
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Sh'  Robert  Peel, 


I  should  now  assume  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  measure  to  which, 
up  to  the  last  moment,  I  have  been  in- 
veterately  opposed.— Vol.  II.  p.  206. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  right. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  hero  of 
AVaterloo  to  play  what  pranks  he  chose 
in  the  political  arena,  but  Peel  was  not 
a  soldier  but  a  statesman.  Besides, 
after  the  events  that  had  happened  a 
compromise  was  impossible. 

Peel's  connection  with  the  duties  on 
corn  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  If  he  is  the 
victor  who  remains  in  possession  of 
the  field,  nothing  can  now  be  said  to 
impair  the  fame  of  the  great  states- 
man who,  though  surrounded  as  he  was 
in  the  House  he  so  dearly  loved  by 
men  impervious  to  reason  and  indiffer- 
ent to  human  suffering,  resolutely 
thrust  them  behind  him,  and  pursued 
amidst  "detractions  rude"  the  path  of 
Free  Trade  and  gave  the  people  bread. 
His  conversion  may  have  been  slow, 
but  it  was  sure.  His  face  was  always 
turned  to  the  cheap  markets.  Cobden, 
a  not  too  geneous  foe,  as  early  as  1842 
pronounced  Peel  a  free-trader.  His 
Budgets  made  it  plain;  his  speeches 
were  full  of  Free  Trade.  Corn,  doubt- 
less, always  stood  by  itself.  The  sta- 
ple produce  of  the  land  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  in  the  mind  of  the  leader 
of  a  party  which,  as  Lord  Ashburton 
put  it  in  1841,  "was  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  land;  that  principle  aban- 
doned, the  party  is  dissolved"  (Vol.  II. 
p.  507).  It  may  well  be  that  it  was  bad 
harvests  and  wet  seasons  that  eventu- 
ally forced  Peel's  hands,  but  it  was  not 
Peel's  hands  for  which  we  may  thank 
God— but  his  open  mind.  Let  us  listen 
again  to  the  voice  of  Peel: 

The  tariff  does  not  go  half  far  enougrh. 
If  we  could  afford  it  we  ought  to  take 
off  the  duty  on  cotton-wools  and  the 
duty  on  foreign  sheep's  wool.— Vol.  II. 
p.  529. 

We  must  make  this  country  a  cheap 
country    for  living,    and    thus   induce 


parties  to  remain  here,  enable  them  to 
consume  more  by  having  more  to 
spend.-Vol.  II.  p.  530. 

The  danger  is  not  low  prices  from  the 
tariff,  but  low  prices  from  inability 
to  consume. 

If  Sir  Charles  Burrell  had  such  cases 
before  him  as  I  have,  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  in  want  of  food  and 
employment  at  Greenock,  Paisley,  Ed- 
inburgh, and  a  dozen  large  towns  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  he  would 
not  expect  me  to  rend  my  garments  in 
despair  if  "some  excellent  jerked  beef 
from  South  America"  should  get  into 
the  English  market  and  bring  down 
meat  from  7i/^(i.  or  Sd.  a  pound.— Vol. 
II.  p.  531. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa  Peel  wrote, 
in  March,  1842: 

Whatever  the  future  may  be,  no  one 
can  think  the  present  state  of  things 
very  satisfactory.  If  I  were  a  landed 
proprietor  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and 
saw  17,000  persons  supported  during 
the  winter,  as  in  one  Scotch  town, 
Paisley,  by  charitable  contributions, 
I  should  seriously  inquire  whether  the 
continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things 
was  quite  compatible  with  the  security 
or,  at  least,  the  enjoyment  of  property. 
—Vol.  II.  p.  527. 

Such  sarcasm  was  quite  thrown 
away  upon  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa;  it 
might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Craig  of  that  ilk. 

To  get  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  progress  of  this  question,  Mr.  Par- 
ker's volumes  must  be  supplemented 
by  Mr.  Morley's  "Life  of  Cobden,"  and 
by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr. 
Bright.  But  the  more  the  times  are 
studied  the  more  will  Peel,  as  a  prac- 
tical statesman  and  a  man  of  judg- 
ment and  devotion,  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  contemporaries. 

An  able  writer  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  is  indisposed 
to  call  Peel  a  great  man  because  he 
lacked  imagination  and  preferred  to  co- 
operate with  Wellington  and  Sir  James 
Graham  than  to  bluster  with  Palmers- 
ton  or  hob-a-nob  with  Disraeli.     It  all 
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depends  upon  your  standard.  What  is 
a  pound?  In  the  currency  of  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  estimation  of  the  coun- 
try Peel  was  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Parker  has  done  his  worli  well. 
There  were  difficulties  in  his  way. 
Peel's  own  "Memoirs,"  for  example, 
being  already  in  print,  could  hardly  be 
reprinted  en  bloc,  and  yet  they  are  all 
needed  to  explain  the  correspondence. 
Mr.  Parlier's  own  notes  are  admirable, 
always  explanatory,  always  terse.  If 
the  observation  is  just  that  Mr.  Par- 
ker's nature  has  become  so  subdued 
to  what  it  has  worked  in  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  it  is  now  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  in  the  editor  of  "The 
Peel  Papers"  the  former  Home  Rule 
member  for  Perth,  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised. Peel  was  a  man  with  an  at- 
mosphere—and with  an  atmosphere  it 
is  an  education  to  breathe. 

In  one  respect  only  do  I  find  myself 
like  Mr.  Goulburn  "in  a  peculiar  so- 
ciety." I  (no  doubt  I  am  wrong)  deeply 
regret  the  publication  of  the  Disraeli 
letters.  Magnanimity  is  so  beautiful 
a  thing  that  its  essential  privacy  should 
be  preserved  as  a  noble  family  tradi- 
tion, even  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Had  Peel  chosen  in  1846  to  produce  the 
letter  of  1841,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  gave  Disraeli  a  pretty  broad  hint, 
nobody  could  have  complained  and 
Disraeli  could  have  replied.  Peel  did 
not  do  so,  and  what  he  magnanimously 
in  the  heat  of  conflict  and  in  the  face 
of  insult  forbore  from  doing  Mr. 
Parker  does  in  1899.  It  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  magnanimity  that  it  should 
be  complete  and  eternal.  Unless  it  is 
that,  it  is  no  magnanimity  at  all.  To 
suppress  a  document  for  fifty  years  and 
until  the  man  who  wrote  it  is  dead,  is 
no  kindness.     No  good  has  been  done 

The  Contemporary  Review. 


by  publication.  For  a  couple  of  days 
the  Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers,  that  breed 
of  curs,  ran  about  sniffing  and  snuff- 
ing over  the  letters;  the  young  lions  of 
the  press  roared  over  them,  rejoicing 
that  their  many-headed  client  should 
be  let  behind  the  scenes.  But  the  many- 
headed  Beast  is  not  nearly  so  big  a  fool 
as  those  who  cater  for  his  capacious 
maw  would  often  have  us  believe.  The 
many-headed  knows  its  Disraeli  per- 
fectly well,  and  how  he  never  pretend- 
ed to-  be  a  man  of  nicety.  He  ate  his 
peck  of  dirt  and  achieved  his  measure 
of  dignity.  In  the  vulgar  struggle  for 
existence  Disraeli  did  some  mean  and 
shabby  things;  the  letter  of  1841  was 
perhaps  one  of  them,  the  denial  of  it 
in  1846  was  perhaps  another,  but  a 
mean  and  shabby  man  Disraeli  was 
not,  and  his  reputation,  such  as  it  is, 
stands  just  where  it  did  before  these 
disclosures.  The  two  letters  are  out 
of  place  in  these  stately  memorials  of 
a  savior  of  society.  They  jar  upon 
you  like  a  vulgar  word  scribbled  on 
the  pedestal  of  a  noble  statue.  When 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  day  made  his  annual  reference 
to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  our  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  never  were  the 
cheers  louder.  Disraeli,  too,  had  his 
day;  and  though,  for  my  part,  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  coupling  Dr.  Johnson 
with  Jacques  Casanova  as  Peel  with 
Disraeli,  I  can  still,  remembering  all 
the  differences  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  men,  find  room  for  a  regret 
that  these  memoirs  should  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  seeking  to  cast  an  unneces- 
sary slur  upon  the  memory  of  a  man 
who,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  will 
remain  the  author  of  the  finest  literary 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Peel  ever 
likely  to  be  written. 

Augustine  Birrell. 
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This  is  a  self-conscious  and  imita- 
tive age.  We  look  to  the  past  for  in- 
spiration, with  too  little  regard  for  the 
special  necessities  and  conditions  of 
our  own  day.  Let  him  who  would  find 
full  and  cogent  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  view  the  Law  Courts 
in  Fleet  Street  within  and  without. 
The  accomplished  architect,  with  in- 
finite labor  and  zeal,  brought  together 
a  congeries  of  beautiful  ornament  and 
detail  wholly  unfitted  for  London 
smoke  and  fog,  and,  having  become  as 
it  were  hypnotized  by  the  spirit  of  me- 
diaevalism,  persuaded  himself  and  oth- 
ers that  a  building,  apparently  intend- 
ed for  a  monastery  in  a  remote  part  of 
Spain,  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
courts  of  justice  in  the  middle  of  Lon- 
don. But  whatever  architectural  fail- 
ures may  be  due  to  a  too  slavish  regard 
for  precedent,  the  present  taste  for  the 
furniture  and  woodwork  of  a  bygone 
age  is  less  open  to  adverse  criticism. 
Our  needs  in  this  respect  are  not  es- 
sentially different  from  those  of  our 
forefathers;  and  the  old  models  are  so 
good,  while  the  furniture  of  the  ma- 
hogany age  of  fifty  years  ago  is  so  in- 
curably and  irredeemably  bad,  that  we 
cannot  go  very  far  wrong  in  reverting 
to  earlier  and  purer  canons  of  taste. 
Hence  there  are  few  pursuits  which 
have  given  more  pleasure  to  their  vo- 
taries than  the  search  for  and  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  old  oak  handicraft; 
few,  it  must  be  added,  in  which  the 
wily  dealer  has  put  more  pleasantries 
upon  the  confiding  <}ustomer.  For  here 
supply  is  in  no  wise  adequate  to  de- 
mand. Fire,  worm,  damp,  neglect,  de- 
cay, accident,  have  contributed  to  leave 


comparatively  little  of  the  garniture  of 
an  old  English  house.  It  was  clear 
very  early  that  the  stock  must  be  main- 
tained from  other  sources.  What  those 
sources  are  we  shall  indicate  presently 
more  at  length;  it  is  enough  to  say  now 
that  the  forger's  activity  has,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  recoiled  upon  his  own 
head.  The  general  suspicion  cast  upon 
old  oak  has  made  the  unlearned  very 
shy  about  buying,  and  while  distrusting 
their  own  judgment  they  have  even  less 
confidence  in  the  vendor's  assurances 
and  recommendations. 

It  is  remarkable  how  scanty  and  in- 
adequate is  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Church  furniture  and  fittings- 
have  received  abundant  attention,  but 
domestic  furniture  seems  to  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  neglected.  Many  ex- 
cellent drawings  have,  it  is  true,  been' 
published,  but  the  letter-press  in  al- 
most all  cases  is  meagre  and  inaccu- 
rate. Architects  and  others  have  given 
us  plates  which,  while  supplying  ad- 
mirable working  drawings  for  design- 
ers, are  accompanied  by  descriptions 
which  illustrate  only  the  shallowness 
of  the  writer's  knowledge.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  volume  published  not  many 
years  ago,  a  drawing  is  given  of  a  Jac- 
obean acorn-legged  table,  which  has 
been  fantastically  christened  "Chau- 
cer's table."  The  author  proceeds 
gravely  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  table  may  not  have  been  brought 
from  Italy  by  the  poet,  who  spent  some 
considerable  time  in  that  country  about 
tJie  period  of  the  Renaissance! 

Old  carved  oak  furniture  such  as  the 
collector,  not  being  a  millionaire,  is 
likely  to  pick  up,  may  be  referred  to  a 


*1.  Examples  of  Carved  Oak  Woodwork  in  the 
Houses  and  Furniture  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  W.  B.  Sanders. 
London,  1883. 

2.  Specimens  of  Antique  Carved  Furniture  and 


Woodwork    (English).      By    A.    Marshall.      Lon- 
don,   1885. 

3.  Examples    of    Old    Furniture    (English    and 
Foreign).     By  A.  E.   Chancellor.     London,   1898. 
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fairly  well-defined  period.  There  is  lit- 
tle to  be  found  of  a  date  before  or  after 
the  seventeenth  century.  Specimens  of 
real  Elizabethan  work  were  never,  in 
later  days,  sufficiently  common  for 
many  examples  to  have  survived;  and 
when,  after  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  fashion  changed,  the  old 
school  of  wood-carvers  passed  away, 
leaving  successors  whose  efforts  are 
but  feeble  and  degenerate  imitations  of 
the  worlv  of  the  preceding  century.  The 
simplicity  of  primitive  times  was  long 
preserved  in  the  forms,  and  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  names,  of  articles  of  do- 
mestic use.  The  cupboard  on  which 
the  Saxon  settler  ranged  his  drinliing- 
cups,  the  sideboard  on  which  he  put 
aside  the  dishes  and  food  not  in  im- 
mediate use,  the  trestle-supported 
board  or  table  on  which  his  meal  was 
laid,  attest  the  rude  domestic  economy 
of  the  day;  and  what  was  good  enough 
for  the  early  immigrant  served  with 
little  modification  for  his  successors, 
tillers  of  the  soil,  for  many  generations. 
Scattered  here  and  there  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  richer  thanes,  or  in  the  mon- 
asteries, more  elaborate  worls:  might  no 
doubt  be  met  with,  richly  ornamented 
furniture  and  fittings  from  Italy;  but 
classical  influence  was  too  refined,  too 
far  above  the  necessities  of  such  rude 
times,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ex- 
amining the  development  of  the  house- 
hold surroundings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
eorl  or  thane.  Nor  will  that  influence 
be  found  to  play  a  greater  part  at  a 
later  period.  Activity  and  invention 
during  the  Middle  Ages  ran  almost  ex- 
clusively in  devotional  or  military 
channels.  Where  luxury  existed  it 
was  forced  to  accommodate  itself  to 
ecclesiastical  forms.  When  the  wealthy 
baron  wanted  to  furnish  his  castle 
with  extraordinary  splendor  he  had  to 
apply  to  the  architect,  who  transferred 
bodily,  rather  than  translated  into 
wood,  the  fine  Gothic  conceptions  and 
designs  which  belonged  in  truth  to  the 


structure  and  ornament  of  a  church. 
Little  genuine  Gothic  furniture  remains 
to  our  days,  but  we  can  see  plenty  of 
examples  in  the  illuminations  of  mis- 
sals and  other  works.  Allowing  for 
stiffness  and  conventionality  of  draw- 
ing, we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
such  adaptations  must  have  been  uncom- 
fortable and  unsuitable  to  the  last  de- 
gree; but  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  to 
dignity  and  sumptuousness  is  readily 
made.  Pugin  designed  some  Gothic 
furniture  for  Windsor  Castle,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  an- 
cient models  made  his  failure  to  pro- 
duce work  either  in  good  taste  or  adapt- 
ed for  its  purpose  only  more  complete. 
Domestic  convenience  and  luxury 
were  all  but  unknown  to  the  middle 
classes  in  England  before  the  Tudor 
period.  During  the  long  peace  which 
followed  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  na- 
tional wealth,  which  showed  but  slight 
increment  in  the  preceding  centuries, 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
franklin,  the  well-to-do  burgher,  even 
the  craftsman  and  the  husbandman, 
began  to  look  for  elegance  and  comfort 
in  the  place  of  bare  necessities.  Art, 
which  had  been  confined  to  the  church 
and  the  castle,  deigned  to  visit  the  hall 
and  the  homestead.  A  school  of  wood- 
carvers  of  considerable  skill  and  ability 
had  survived  the  troubled  times  of  the 
fifteeenth  century;  and  although  their 
work  will  not  often  bear  comparison  in 
respect  of  either  taste  or  precision  with 
the  exquisite  carvings  executed  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier,  rood-screens  and 
bench-ends  in  many  churches  and 
carved  panelling  in  a  few  manor- 
houses  prove  that  the  handicraftsman's 
skill  had  survived  the  decadence  of 
Gothic  architecture.  But  when  Gothic 
architecture  was  obsolete,  and  the  men 
were  dead  who  worked  out  Gothic  con- 
ceptions in  stone  or  wood,  it  became 
necessary  to  look  abroad  for  what  Eng- 
land could  no  longer  supply.  As  Tudor 
times  advanced  and  the  last  of  the  old 
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workmen  passed  away,  having  taught 
their  mystery  to  no  successors,  the 
shortcomings  of  native  talent  were  sup- 
plied from  Flanders  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. When  the  tide  of  the  Renais- 
sance flowing  from  Italy  was  spreading 
Itself  over  the  plains  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  simultaneous  growth  of  trade 
and  commerce  was  rapidly  creating 
wealth;  and  wealth  refused  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits,  the  re- 
strictive trammels,  of  the  past.  Just 
as  the  revival  of  classical  learning  and 
literature  called  forth  a  band  of  schol- 
ars whose  acumen  and  industry 
unlocked  for  them  with  little  de- 
lay the  gates  of  their  new  inheritance, 
so  classic  art  found  equal  ability  and 
devotion  in  the  craftsman.  The  cinque- 
cento  period  produced  wood-carvers  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Flanders  whose 
works  are  the  pattern  and  despair  of 
modern  imitators.  Communication  be- 
tween England  and  the  Low  Countries 
had  been  constant  and  intimate  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  owing  to  the  wool 
trade;  and  when  a  call  for  the  new  de- 
velopment of  art  arose  in  England,  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  response 
should  come  from  Flanders.  The  finer 
woodwork,  of  sixteenth-century  date, 
which  fortunately  is  still  to  be  admired 
in  many  historic  mansions  throughout 
the  land,  was  almost  all  executed  by 
Flemish  workmen,  many  of  whom  had 
doubtless  sought  these  shores  as  ref- 
ugees escaping  from  religious  persecu- 
tion. The  richly-carved  panelling,  the 
overmantel  or  screen  decorated  with 
grotesque  figures  executed  with  vivac- 
ity and  precision,  betray  their  foreign 
origin  just  as  surely  as  the  "Flaunders 
kist"  of  the  church  inventories  of  an 
earlier  age.  Of  course  we  are  not  to 
assume  that  native  skill  was  altogether 
wanting.  English  workmen,  at  first  no 
doubt  under  the  direction  of  Flemish 
artificers,  but  afterwards  without  for- 
eign assistance,  produced  much  good 
work;  but  in  the  higher  class  of  sub- 


jects, in  the  more  correct  anatomical 
representation  of  figures  and  the  skil- 
ful rendering  of  foliage,  English  art 
cannot  be  said  to  have  approached  the 
Continental  standard.  How  high  that 
standard  was,  how  well-nigh  unap- 
proachable, is  perhaps  best  shown  in 
the  magnificent  wood-carving  of  the 
organ  loft  in  the  chapel  of  King's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  executed  in  1535. 

The  excellence  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  work '  fully  maintained  the 
tradition  of  former  years.  It  is  only 
after  the  Civil  War  that  the  decadence 
becomes  marked.  Although  much  fine 
work  of  Restoration  date  remains  in 
many  of  our  great  churches,  no  fresh 
impetus  stimulated  and  directed  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  furniture.  As 
the  seventeenth  century  closed,  each 
decade  saw  less  and  less  originality  of 
design,  and  a  complete  degeneracy  in 
English  carved  oak  marks  the  Hanove- 
rian age.  Any  date  subsequent  to  about 
1700  on  a  tabinet  or  buffet  is  generally 
surrounded  by  work  which  proves  how 
great  was  the  fall  from  the  height  at- 
tained in  past  days.  Each  year  saw 
a  greater  poverty  of  conception,  and 
ruder,  shallower,  and  more  perfunctory 
ornament;  but  the  art,  well-nigh  de- 
funct, received  its  death-blow  from  an 
unlooked-for  quarter.  In  the  year  1724, 
the  master  of  a  West  Indian  ship 
brought  home  some  logs  of  wood  called 
mahogany  as  ballast,  and  gave  them  to 
his  brother.  Dr.  William  Gibbons,  a 
London  physician  of  some  repute,  who 
was  building  a  house.  The  carpenters 
declared  that  it  was  too  hard  for  their 
tools,  and  refused  to  use  it.  Mahogany, 
as  we  know  it,  is  more  easily  worked 
than  oak;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  early  importations  consisted 
of  what  is  known  as  Spanish  mahogany 
from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  an  ex- 
tremely hard  variety;  and  the  use  of 
English  oak  bad  then  for  some  time 
been  largely  superseded  by  soft-grained 
woods.    A  candle-box  was  afterwards 
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made  of  the  new  wood,  which  looked 
so    well  that  a   bureau  was  taken    in 
hand.     This  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  doctor's  visitors,  and,  amongst 
them,  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
who  ordered  another  of  the  same  ma- 
terial.   A  supply  being  easily  obtained, 
mahogany    became  the  rage,  and    all 
who  made  any  pretence  to  be  in  the 
fashion  hastened  to  clear  their  houses 
of  old  oak  furniture  to  make  way  for 
its  more  elegant  rival.     Thus  many  a 
costly  chest,  cabinet,  or  bedstead  was 
degraded  from  the  mansion  to  the  cot- 
tage.   People  often  wonder  at  the  fine- 
ly-carved   oak  still  occasionally  to    be 
seen  in  humble  dwellings,   and  draw 
therefrom    unwarrantable    conclusions 
as  to  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the 
English  peasant  in  the  past.    The  truth 
is,  such  things  only  came  into  his  pos- 
session   because  no  one  else    wanted 
them;    and  such    appreciation  as    the 
modern  possessor  has  of  their  beauties 
dates  only  from  yesterday,  when  the 
urgent  inquiries  of  collectors  have  giv- 
en to  the  ignorant  very  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  the  value  of  their  treasures. 

So  English  oak  fell  out  of  sight. 
Only  the  finer  and  more  massive  spec- 
imens were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  old 
hall  or  chamber  where  perhaps  they 
had  originally  been  put  together.  As 
the  century  advanced  French  influence 
became  more  pronounced.  In  the  early 
years  of  George  the  Third,  Chippendale 
and  his  successors  designed  furniture 
of  peculiar  grace,  and  executed  their 
conceptions  with  workmanship  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Lovers  of 
old  oak,  if  any  remained  at  that  period, 
could  not  deny  the  excellence  and  con- 
venience of  the  new  fashion,  surpass- 
ing the  old  in  many  essential  respects; 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  present 
revival  of  taste  should  have  once  more 
brought  into  prominence  such  admira- 
ble work.  To  what  further  perfection 
the  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  styles 
might  have  attained  it  is  profitless  to 


inquire.  The  long  war  with  France 
shut  us  out  from  the  reception  of  fresh 
ideas  from  the  Continent,  and  by  fet- 
tering trade  and  swelling  taxation 
closed  the  purses  of  citizens.  A  long 
winter  of  bad  taste  set  in:  a  winter 
only  broken  by  a  tardy  and  uncertain 
spring  in  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  awakening  is  even  yet  far 
from  universal  or  thorough.  The  note 
was  first  sounded  by  the  antiquary  and 
the  ecclesiologist,  who  pointed  out  the 
degradation  which  had  overtaken  our 
churches,  and  insisted  upon  the  grace 
and  fitness  of  mediaeval  models.  The 
extension  of  their  principles  from  the 
church  to  the  house  was  easy  and  natu- 
ral. When  attention  had  once  been 
called  to  the  excellence  of  the  old  work, 
the  inferiority  of  the  new  stood  out  in 
shocking  prominence,  and  all  who  had 
artistic  aspirations  hastened  to  follow 
the  better  way. 

Having  sketched  thus  hastily  the 
history  of  the  development  of  old  Eng- 
lish furniture,  we  may  now  fill  in,  with 
a  little  more  detail,  the  outlines  which 
embrace  the  special  period  which  has 
almost  the  only  practical  interest  for 
the  connoisseur  of  domestic  carved  oak. 
That  period  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  will  examine 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pieces 
of  furniture  which  might  have  been 
seen  in  an  English  middle-class  house 
of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  during 
other  Stewart  reigns.  It  must  be  pre- 
mised that  all  those  which  we  are  about 
to  describe  would  hardly  be  found  un- 
der any  one  roof,  for  the  modern  rage 
for  stufling  our  rooms  with  furniture 
and  ornaments  finds  no  precedent  in 
the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  the  walls  of  the  liv- 
ing rooms  and  principal  bedrooms  in 
our  typical  house  will  probably  be 
lined  with  small  panels  of  plain  oak, 
or  wainscot,  taking  its  name  from  the 
planks  of  thin  wood  originally  used 
to  form  the  sides  of  a  wagon.    If  the 
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dwelling  date  back  to  Tudor  times,  tlie 
panels  may  be  earved  witli  the  linen- 
fold  or  some  similar  pattern;  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  be  elaborately  in- 
laid. Such  rare  and  beautiful  work  as 
the  panelling  once  in  the  inlaid  room 
at  Sizergh  Castle,  Westmoreland,  and 
recently  removed  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  foreign  hands,  and  would  only 
be  seen  in  the  mansions  of  the  noble 
and  wealthy.  Above  the  fireplace  we 
observe  that  the  plain  panelling  of  the 
walls  is  relieved  by  an  elaborately 
carved  overmantel,  composed  of  re- 
cessed arches,  flanked  by  grotesque  fig- 
ures. Magnificent  examples  of  such 
overmantels  may  be  seen  in  Stokesay 
Castle,  Shropshire.  Framed  and  pan- 
elled doors  had,  not  long  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  super- 
seded the  massive  doors  of  thick  oak 
planks,  iron-bound  and  studded  with 
huge  nails,  of  less  secure  days.  In  the 
hall  stands  the  great  table,  the  "table 
dormant"  of  Chaucer's  franklin.  The 
boards  and  trestles  of  primitive  times 
were  doubtless  still  used  wherever 
there  was  a  recurring  necessity  to 
make  a  clear  space;  such  tables  were 
often  fastened  on  one  side  to  the  wall 
with  a  hinge,  so  as  to  be  turned  back 
against  the  wall,  as  Shakespeare 
says:  — 

Come,  musicians,  play; 
A  hall!  a  hall!  give  room,  and  foot  it, 

girls; 
More   light,  you   knaves;    and  turn  the 

tables  up. 

("Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  i.,  sc.  v.) 

But  permanent  tables  were  not  un- 
known in  very  early  times,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  dais  of  a  baronial  hall. 
At  Penshurst  there  arc  large  tables  in 
the  hall  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  long  narrow  tables  in 
conventual  refectories  belonged  to  this 
class.  The  top  of  these  large  tables 
is  commonly  formed  of  a  solid  slab  of 


oak  two  or  three  inches  thick;  the 
framework  is  carved  with  a  foliated 
pattern  of  conventional  design;  and  the 
legs,  which  in  the  Elizabethan  and  pre- 
ceding period  had  been  of  comparative- 
ly slender  proportions,  were  now  as- 
suming the  distended  and  gouty  form 
to  which  the  name  of  acorn-legs  has 
been  applied.  When  the  custom  of  tak- 
ing meals  in  the  hall  fell  into  disuse,  a 
table  was  required  which  could  be 
adapted  in  size  to  the  number  of  diners. 
This  end  was  effected  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance.  Underneath  the  surface 
of  the  table  were  two  leaves  occupying 
together  the  entire  space;  when  these 
were  drawn  out  from  each  end  the  sur- 
face sank  to  the  level  originally  occu- 
pied by  the  leaves,  and  the  available 
space  was  thus  doubled.  The  leaves 
were  supported  by  runners  drawn  out 
of  the  framework  of  the  table.  These 
"drawinge-tables"  afforded  examples  of 
soundness  and  solidity  of  construction, 
in  which  the  flimsy  telescopic  dining- 
table  of  to-day  so  conspicuously  fails. 
Specimens  of  smaller  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  tables  may  be  seen  in  the 
communion  tables,  very  common  in 
churches  not  many  years  ago;  their 
form  is  entirely  domestic,  the  early 
Puritans  refusing  to  tolerate  any  spe- 
cially ecclesiastical  features.  Along- 
side the  wall  we  may  observe  a  small 
hexagonal  or  octagonal  table,  with 
deep  framework,  arched  and  carved, 
having  a  leaf  half  the  size  of  the  top 
and  supported  in  the  same  way  as  the 
flaps  of  an  ordinary  eight-legged  table. 
These  latter,  to  which  the  name  of 
gate-legged  has  been  given,  are  not 
common  before  Charles  II.'s  reign.  In 
the  earlier  specimens,  which  are  great- 
ly prized  by  collectors,  the  leaves  are 
each  supported  by  four  legs,  often 
spirally  turned,  making,  together  with 
the  four  which  carry  the  framework, 
twelve. 

Chairs  will  be  found  of  a  variety  of 
patterns.      Near  the  flre  is  a   massive 
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arm-chair,  with  square  back,  boldly 
carved  and  surmounted  by  an  undulat- 
ing cornice  having  the  initials  of  its 
first  owner,  and  perhaps  a  date;  but 
dates  are  only  common  towards  the 
close  of  the  century.  The  high-backed 
chairs,  with  a  network  of  cane  in  the 
seats  and  backs,  were  introduced  from 
France  and  Flanders.  The  finer  exam- 
ples were  at  first  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy;  but  as  the  demand 
spread,  and  the' execution  became  less 
elaborate,  good  specimens  found  their 
way  into  humbler  homes,  and  by  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary  their  use 
was  very  general.  The  dining-chairs, 
which  began  to  supersede  the  humbler 
bench  or  stool  about  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  are  of  the  shape  now  known 
as  Cromwellian.  Square  and  solid, 
their  seats  and  backs  covered  with  pig- 
skin, they  may  be  met  with  here  and 
there,  still  doing  good  service  after  an 
uninterrupted  use  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  legs  are  tied  together 
by  rails,  and  in  the  more  ancient  chairs 
these  rails  are  close  to  the  ground,  both 
for  greater  strength  and  in  order  that 
the  sitter  may,  by  keeping  his  feet  on 
the  front  rail,  avoid  the  damp,  rush- 
strewn  floor.  When  floors  were  board- 
ed and  dry  the  latter  necessity  no  long- 
er existed,  and  the  front  rail  was  placed 
higher  up.  In  the  hall  or  in  the  en- 
trance-lobby stands  a  settle,  with 
straight  back  more  or  less  elaborately 
carved,  and  perhaps  with  lockers  below 
the  seat.  The  bacon-settle  of  west- 
country  farmhouses  is  a  later  variety. 
Here  the  back  is  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  feet,  and  forms  a  cup- 
board in  which  a  gammon  or  hams 
might  be  kept  near  the  fire.  A  peculiar 
form  of  settle,  which  belongs  almost  ex- 
clusively to  western  counties,  is  the 
table-chair,  in  which  the  back  of  the 
seat  folds  over,  and,  supported  on  the 
arms,  forms  a  table;  these  were  some- 
times made  in  two  or  more  divisions, 
so  that  the  sitter  may  have  a  table  at 
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his  side.  This  ingenious  contrivance 
has  been  copied  by  the  modern  antique- 
furniture  maker,  and  such  articles  hu- 
morously dubbed  sedilia  or  "monks' 
benches."  Dinner-wagons  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ma- 
hogany age,  but  they  were  not  un- 
known two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
were  a  development  of  the  court-cup- 
board described  below,  the  enclosed 
cupboard  being  omitted  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a  drawer  under  the  middle 
shelf. 

Up  and  down  the  house  we  shall  see 
plenty  of  joint  or  joined  stools,  four- 
legged,  and  carved  after  the  fashion  of 
miniature  tables.  Little  chairs  and 
stools  for  children  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Good  examples  of  the  former, 
made  after  the  model  of  the  large 
square-backed  chairs,  may  be  seen  at 
South  Kensington.  In  one  of  the  earli- 
est London  wills  preserved  in  Somerset 
House,  we  find  a  curious  bequest  of 
these  joint  stools.  Roger  Elmesley,  of 
London,  a  wax-chandl6r's  servant,  in 
1434,  bequeaths  to  his  godchild  Rob- 
ert Sharp,  "a  litil  Joyned  stolle  for  a 
child,  and  a  nother  Joyned  stolle,  large 
for  to  sitte  on,  whanne  he  cometh  to 
mannes  state."  The  seats  and  backs 
of  chairs  and  settles  and  the  tops  of 
stools  were  often  stuffed,  and  covered 
with  leather  or  pigskin;  and  from 
Charles  I.'s  reign  we  meet  with  low 
broad-seated  chairs  with  claw  legs,  up- 
holstered in  the  modern  fashion,  and 
covered  with  silk  brocade  or  damask. 

No  articles  of  ancient  domestic  furni- 
ture are  so  common  as  oak  chests,  aud 
every  house  above  the  rank  of  a  cot- 
tage must  have  possessed  several  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  We  may  as- 
sume that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
in  the  chambers  and  passages  of  our 
ideal  house.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
very  deeply  into  the  history  of  these 
chests,  arks,  or  coffers,  as  they  are 
called  in  inventories  and  wills.  Per- 
haps a  lady's  dress-trunk  best  recalls 
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the  earliest  type— the  wicker  basliets 
covered  with  hides,  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  In  later  times  these  portable 
chests  were  made  of  wood  and  bound 
with  iron,  having  rings  through  which 
poles  might  be  inserted  for  carriage, 
and  were  called  "trussing-chests." 
Wherever  portability  was  not  an  ob- 
ject, heavy  "standard"  chests,  strength- 
ened with  massive  bands  of  wrought 
iron,  were  used.  The  arched  top  of 
some  of  these,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
trunk  of  a  tree,  reminds  us  of  the  origin 
of  the  modern  name.  In  the  finer 
chests— and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  these  belong  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century— the 
mouldings  are  deeply  cut,  the  panels 
are  recessed,  arches  and  pilasters  in 
relief  give  incident  and  shadow  to  the 
surface,  and  the  intervening  spaces  are 
sometimes  occupied  by  figures  carved 
after  Flemish  models.  The  surface  of 
the  panels  is  often  beautifully  inlaid 
with  pear,  holly,  and  bog  oak.  The  in- 
itials of  the  first  owner  and  a  date 
carved  on  the  rail  under  the  lid  give 
additional  value  and  interest  to  some 
of  these  fine  old  specimens.  Besides 
the  larger  chests  we  may  notice  several 
smaller  coffers,  ranging  down  to  the 
so-called  deed  or  muniment  boxes,  of 
which  the  lid  is  sometimes  sloped  to 
form  a  writing-desk. 

We  may  allot  at  least  four  cabinets 
to  our  old  manor-house.  Several  dis- 
tinct types  were  common  in  different 
parts  of  the  cotmtry,  alike  beautiful  in 
design  and  excellent  in  workmanship. 
On  no  part  of  the  plenishing  of  the 
house  were  greater  taste  and  skill  ex- 
pended. The  earliest  form  of  cabinet, 
introduced  from  Flanders,  consisted  of 
a  large  cupboard  surmounted  by  a 
smaller  and  shallower  one,  standing  a 
few  inches  back  from  the  lower  por- 
tion, the  projecting  cornice  being  com- 
monly supported  by  heavy  turned  pil- 
lars. The  whole  of  the  panelled  front 
is  often  carved  or  inlaid  with  light  or 


dark  wood,  ivory  or  mother-o'-pearl  be- 
ing also  occasionally  used,  while  gro- 
tesque figures  flank  the  panels  above 
and  below.  From  this  primitive  type 
were  developed  several  local  varieties. 
In  AYales  and  the  border  countries  an 
upper  story  is  added,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  top  of  a  kitchen- 
dresser,  with  shelves  for  dishes,  and 
the  whole  is  then  known  as  a  cupboard 
tridarn,  or  tripartite  cupboard. 

Court-cupboards  are  often  mentioned 
in  ancient  inventories,  and  are  referred 
to  by  Shakespeare:— 

Away  with  the  joint-stools. 
Remove  the  court-cupboard. 
("Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  i.,  sc.  v.) 

These  differed  from  the  ordinary  cab- 
inets in  the  construction  of  the  upper 
portion;  the  dimensions  of  this  were 
shortened  by  splaying  off  the  corners, 
the  centre  panel  retaining  its  original 
position,  while  the  side  panels  slope 
away  towards  the  back.  These  court 
or  short  cupboards  are  sometimes  open 
below  and  supported  by  large  acorn- 
shaped  pillars.  A  fine  inlaid  specimen 
was  sold  in  the  Hailstone  collection 
for  a  hundred  guineas,  and  a  very 
handsome  example  may  be  seen  in 
Warwick  Castle.  Corner  cupboards 
hardly  belong  to  this  period.  They  are 
almost  invariably  plain  and  uncarved, 
dating  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
Carved  specimens,  though  common 
enough  in  the  art  furnisher's  show- 
rooms, are  extremely  rare  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

We  will  now  ascend  the  broad  oak 
staircase,  admiring  the  massive  carved 
newel  posts,  capped  perhaps  with  the 
family  badge  in  the  form  of  a  lion, 
griffin,  or  other  heraldic  monster,  if  the 
dignity  of  the  house  is  high.  An  ex- 
tremely fine  staircase,  and  one  of  the 
least  known,  may  be  seen  at  Lording- 
ton,  near  Elmsworth,  now  a  farm- 
house. Another,  more*  accessible  and 
very    well  known,  is    at  the    Charter- 
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house  in  London,  probably  constructed 
when  that  building  was  the  town  house 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  third  is  at 
Cromwell  House,  Highgate,.^  now  a 
branch  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren. 

The  draughty  houses  of  our  forefath- 
ers early  necessitated  some  special  pro- 
tection for  sleepers,  and  this  was  af- 
forded, as  we  see  in  contemporary  pict- 
ures and  illuminated  manuscripts,  by 
an  arrangement  very  similar  to  the 
modern  Arabian  or  tent  bedstead,  the 
curtains  being  fastened  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  When  the  advantage  of 
having  a  bedstead  which  could  be 
moved  in  any  direction  was  recognized, 
the  curtain  rings  were  detached  from 
the  ceiling  and  fastened  to  an  indepen- 
dent framework,  which  became  the 
four-poster  of  our  grandfathers.  In- 
ventories and  wills  of  the  sixteenth  and 
following  centuries  contain  frequent 
references  to  these  "beddes  of  tymbre." 
In  our  old  house  we  find  one  in  each  of 
the  principal  sleeping-rooms,  but  the 
most  costly  is  reserved  for  the  great 
guest-chamber.  This  is  a  splendid 
work  of  art,  and  eminently  calculated 
to  impress  its  occupier  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  surroundings.  The  band 
reproduces,  with  scarcely  less  elabora- 
tion of  detail,  the  figures  and  carving 
of  the  overmantels  down-stairs.  There 
is  a  narrow  shelf  for  books,  and  upon 
pressing  a  spring  in  one  of  the  panels 
a  secret  cupboard  is  revealed.  The 
tester,  carved  and  panelled,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  cornice,  inlaid  with  light- 
er wood,  from  which  a  crimson  silk 
valance  and  curtains  hang.  The  posts 
are  deeply  carved,  and  broken,  about 
the  level  of  the  bed,  into  four  or  five 
small  pilasters,  a  construction  which 
has  given  such  bedsteads  tjie  name  of 
twelve-  or  fourteen-posters.  In  the 
earlier  examples  the  posts  stand  de- 
tached from  the  foot-board  and  bed. 
One  of  such  ponderous  structures  was 
the  bed  of  Henry  VIII.,  described  as 


nearly  eleven  feet  square,  and  of  even 
larger  dimensions  was  the  Great  Bed 
of  Ware,  to  which  Shakespeare  refers 
in  a  well-known  passage.  Underneath 
the  bed  was  often  concealed  a  small 
couch  for  a  servant,  called  a  truckle  or 
trundle  bed,  which  could  be  drawn  out 
at  night.  Thus  we  read  of  the  trencher- 
cLaplain  sleeping 

Upon  the  truckle-bed, 
While  his  young  maister  lieth  o'er  his 
head. 
(Bishop  Hall,  "Toothless  Satires.") 

and  Hudibras  is  said  to  have 

Roused  the  squire  in  truckle  lolling. 

("Hudibras.") 

A  cradle  occupies  a  corner  of  the 
lady's  bedroom— an  heirloom  in  which 
tbe  scions  of  the  house  are  rocked  for 
many  generations.  It  has  high  carved 
sides,  the  initials  of  its  first  occupant 
and  a  date  at  the  back,  and  the  pent- 
house-shaped head  forms  a  protection 
against  draughts.  Wardrobes  or  liv- 
ery cupboards  are  not  very  common. 
They  were  usually  made  with  two 
large  panelled  doors,  the  upper  part  of 
which  alone  is  in  most  cases  carved, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  such  work  is  other 
than  plain  and  shallow.  The  ornate 
armoires  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  given 
place  to  a  simpler  style  in  this  respect. 
No  special  peculiarity  marks  the  tables 
and  chairs  which  sparsely  furnish 
these  upper  chambers;  the  modem 
practice  of  introducing  the  luxuries  of 
a  sitting-room  into  a  bedroom  was  un- 
known in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Descending  to  the  offices  and  out- 
houses, we  shall  find  little  to  detain  us 
long.  Here  all  is  of  the  plainest  and 
solidest.  One  or  two  small  square  cup- 
boards, such  as  may  sometimes  be 
picked  up  nowadays  in  the  eastern 
counties,  may  be  partially  carved  and 
inlaid,  and  we  may  meet  with  one  of 
those  beautiful  little  spice  cupboards 
peculiar  to  the  same  part  of  England. 
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The  ends  of  the  kneading-trough  may 
possibly  be  carved.  In  the  still-room, 
besides  the  apparatus  for  distilling 
cordials,  from  which  the  name  comes, 
stands  a  linen-press,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  presses  now  used  by  book- 
bindei*s,  but  this  is  probably  a  Flem- 
ish importation.  We  should  search  in 
vain  for  the  finely  carved  oak  and  wal- 
nut with  which  such  rooms  abounded 
at  a  later  period,  when  mahogany  had 
squeezed  them  out  of  the  parlor  and 
hall. 

The  admirable  construction  of  old 
English  oak  furniture  is  sufliciently  at- 
tested by  the  examples  which  have 
withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  so 
many  years.  Structural  features,  in- 
stead of  being  thrust  out  of  sight,  were 
made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 
No  stain  was  placed  against  the  grain 
of  the  wood:  this  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  Chippendale  and  later  schools. 
Ties  and  bands  were  openly  used 
wherever  strength  was  specially  need- 
ed, and  the  various  members  were  se- 
curely brought  together  by  mortise  and 
tenon,  and  fastened  by  wooden  pegs 
with  very  sparing  use  of  the  nail  or 
giue-pot.  The  ornament  is,  as  we  have 
said,  of  Renaissance  parentage:  some 
of  the  patterns  employed  may  even  be 
traced  back  through  Rome  and  Greece 
to  an  Egyptian  origin;  but  the  taste 
and  skill  of  British  workmen  intro- 
duced many  modifications  of  the  types 
they  had  received  from  their  Flemish 
instructors.  Fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves 
were  copied  from  conventional  designs. 
The  vine  is  perhaps  the  commonest,  but 
the  sunflower,  the  tulip,  the  lily,  the 
carnation,  the  marigold,  all  furnished 
inspiration.  Men  and  animals  were  at- 
tempted with  less  success.  A  recent 
writer  on  the  subject,  in  a  fanciful  pas- 
sage which  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Ruskin,  supposes  that  the  vil- 
lage carpenter,  in  carving  a  chest,  took 
for  his  model  some  wild  flower  grow- 
ing by  his  workshop,   and   translated 


it  into  the  highly  conventional  form 
which  we  now  see.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  declare  that  such  an  artistic 
feat  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  un- 
taught village  carpenter,  not  a  genius, 
in  this  or  any  other  age.  We  may  as- 
sume that  books  of  patterns  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  each  lo- 
cality developed  its  own  special  pecu- 
liarities in  design  and  composition. 
Perhaps  the  best  work  of  all  is  found 
—as,  from  their  nearness  to  the  Con- 
tment,  we  should  expect  to  find  it— 
in  the  eastern  counties.  There  the 
carving  is  often  of  such  beauty  and  re- 
finement that  we  hesitate  to  attribute 
it  to  native  hands.  Excellent  examples 
are  also  seen  in  the  fine  timber  houses 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  many 
remain  in  Staffordshire;  a  special  feat- 
ure of  all  this  district  is  the  very  fre- 
quent use  of  the  vine  and  grapes  in 
decoration.  In  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire are  many  worthy  specimens,  but 
the  execution  is  sometimes  rough  and 
the  ornament  coarse.  The  midland 
counties  can  boast  of  no  particular  ex- 
cellence, and  in  London  and  places  to 
which  the  magnetism  of  London  ex- 
tended, old  carved  oak  was  long  ago 
almost  whoUy  swept  away  by  the  tide 
of  fashion.  In  Kent  little  carved  work 
is  to  be  found,  its  place  being  taken  by 
deeply  recessed  mouldings,  and  turned 
spindles  or  rails  split  and  glued  on  the 
surface  of  furniture,  of  which  the  pan- 
els are  often  richly  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  mother-o'-i)earl. 

In  Sussex  and  the  southern  counties 
generally  carved  oak  is  no  longer  abun- 
dant, but  the  Sussex  incised  work  has 
gained  some  reputation.  In'  Somerset, 
the  coarse  work  found  in  Sedgmoor  and 
other  remote  districts  grows  in  refine- 
ment as  we  approach  the  borders  of 
Devonshire,  and  even  before  the  boun- 
dary is  crossed  we  may  meet  with  work 
rivalling  the  productions  of  the  eastern 
counties.  There  must  have  been  a 
school  of  wood-carvers  in  Devonshii'e 
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in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  of  singular  skill  and  artistic 
capacitj%  recalling  by  their  mastery 
over  their  material  their  predecessors 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier,  who 
fashioned  the  rood-screens  and  bench- 
ends  of  the  West. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  scat- 
tered relics  of  the  past  come  nowhere 
near  supplying  the  modern  demand  for 
old  carved  oak.  But  the  astute  manu- 
facturer has  proved  himself  fully  equal 
to  the  occasion.  From  all  quarters  he 
levies  contributions;  no  material  comes 
amiss  to  him: — 

Jove's    oak,    the    warlike    ash,  veyn'd 

elm,  the  softer  beech. 
Short  hazell,  maple     plain,  light  aspe, 

the  bending  wych. 
Tough  holly,  and  smooth  birch,  supply 

the  f07-ger's  turn. 

(Fuller.) 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  supply 
is  obtained  from  the  factories  in  Bel- 
gium. From  the  workshops  of  Malines 
and  other  places  large  quantities  are 
constantly  imported  into  this  country. 
The  oak  used,  less  close-grained  and 
softer  than  the  English  variety,  is  by 
the  help  of  machinery  and  cheap  labor 
readily  covered  with  a  mass  of  carving, 
copied  mainly  from  old  Flemish  mod- 
els. The  result  is  effective  enough  in 
the  eyes  of  the  uninstructed,  but  an 
abomination  to  the  connoisseur,  by  rea- 
son of  spiritless  and  mechanical  work- 
manship, faulty  construction,  and  mer- 
etricious ornament.  To  add  to  his  ex- 
asperation, the  forms  follow  all  the 
modern  development  of  furniture — even 
down  to  the  umbrella-stand  and  the 
coal-box;  while  the  wood  itself  is  an 
eyesore  to  those  who  compare  it  with 
good  native  oak. 

A  far  less  innocent  source  of  the 
pgeudo-antique  springs  from  the  de- 
struction—the word  is  now  generally 
recognized  in  this  connection  as  syn- 
onymous with  "restoration"— of  our 
ancient    churches.     What    havoc    has 


been  wrought  in  mediaeval  woodwork 
let  the  sideboards  and  cabinets  "faked 
up"  out  of  screens  and  bench-ends 
faintly  tell.  "You  see,  sir,"  as  a  deal- 
er in  such  wares  once  explained  to  the 
writer,  "we  get  them  out  of  the  old 
churches  when  they  restore  them!"  An 
ibsidious  clause,  common  in  the  con- 
tracts made  on  such  occasions,  to  the 
effect  that  all  old  materials  are  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  contractor, 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  mischief. 
The  old  woodwork  has  to  be  tempora- 
rily removed;  unsuspected  decay  and 
dilapidations  are  revealed;  to  repair 
and  replace  would  be  expensive.  "We 
kept  one  or  two  old  bench-ends,"  says 
the  vicar  afterwards,  proudly  showing 
his  church  to  the  stranger,  "but  the 
rest  were  *oo  far  gone,  and  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  the 
rood-screen."  Meanwhile  the  furni- 
ture-vamper  from  the  neighboring  town 
has  taken  sweet  counsel  with  the  build- 
er; and  while  fifteenth-century  cabinets 
and  impossible  buffets  are  being 
pushed  forward  in  the  purchaser's 
workshop,  the  "restoration"  committee 
are  entertaining  the  bishop  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  church,  and  bandying 
mutual  congratulations  on  the  "conser- 
vative restoration"  so  happily  effected. 
An  antiquary  had  been  examining  a 
church  in  the  West  of  England  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  meeting  the  vicar  in 
the  churchyard,  congratulated  him  up- 
on the  possession  of  some  very  finely 
carved  bench-ends.  The  vicar,  who 
disclaimed  any  special  knowledge  of 
such  matters,  replied:  "I  always  ad- 
mired those  bench-ends,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  take  them 
away."  "Take  them  away!"  cried  the 
scandalized  antiquary,  "why,  who  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing?"  "Well," 
said  the  vicar,  "when  the  church  was 
restored  the  architect  wanted  to  clear 
them  all  offT 

In     default     of    the     much-coveted 
church  oak,  supplies  are  largely  drawn 
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from  farmhouses  and  cottages.  Furni- 
ture which  has  been  relegated  to  the 
yard  or  outhouse,  doing  duty  as  a  corn- 
chest  or  rabbit-hutch,  is  altered, 
vamped  up,  carved,  stained,  and  sold 
for  a  number  of  guineas  exceeding  that 
of  the  shillings  paid  to  the  late  owner 
for  his  bargain.  Descending  a  stage 
lower  in  the  scale  of  shams,  we  find 
the  stuff  which  is  a  fraud,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  a  forgery,  more  or  less  cun- 
ning, from  ancient  models,  marked 
with  a  more  or  less  plausible  date. 
Worm-holes  are  artfully  counterfeited; 
indeed  we  hear  that  the  "worm-eater," 
as  he  is  called,  now  takes  his  recog- 
nized place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  an- 
tique-furniture trade.  Holes  made  by 
screws  are  covered  by  rusty  old  nail- 
heads,  acids  are  used  to  eat  away  the 
surface  in  places,  or  to  give  the  re- 
quired tone  to  the  coloring,  sharp  edges 
of  carving  are  rubbed  down  with  a 
wire  brush,  and  made  less  prominent 
by  the  application  of  clay  and  other 
substances.  Different  devices  are  pe- 
culiar to  different  parts  of  the  country; 
the  practised  eye  can  often  detect  the 
very  district  from  which  a  forgery  has 
emanated. 

Nothing  but  experience  will  tea,ch  the 
amateur  to  avoid  such  pitfalls,  but  one 
or  two  warnings  may  be  of  service  to 
him.  Let  him  shun  Wardour  Street 
in  toto.  In  purchasing  let  him  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  the  question  of  price. 
If  a  comparatively  small  sum  be  de- 
manded for  work  which  is,  as  the  carv- 
ers say,  very  "busy,"  he  may  presume 
that  it  is  genuine.  The  price  would 
not  pay  the  forger.  Let  him  make  par- 
ticular inquiries  as  to  the  provenance 
of  his  contemplated  purchase,  and  fol- 
low them  up  by  independent  investiga- 
tion. Let  him  get,  if  possible,  a  writ- 
ten warranty  from  the  vendor.     It  is, 


it  must  be  confessed,  highly  improbable 
that  a  dealer  will  indulge  him  so  far: 
that  worthy's  leanings  are  altogether  on 
the  side  of  oral  recommendations  and 
assurances.  But  the  absence  of  such 
warranty  was  recently  held  to  be  fatal 
to  the  plaintifl"s  claim  in  a  very  gross 
case  of  misrepresentation. 

The  prudent  amateur  will  subject  his 
proposed  purchase  to  a  careful  and  pa- 
tient scrutiny,  to  see  whether  it  is  har- 
monious in  style  and  construction.  The 
forger's  ignorance  of  the  history  of  or- 
nament is  often  the  cause  of  his  un- 
masking. Unless  his  work  is  a  slavish 
copy  of  an  ancient  model  he  is  almost 
sure  to  be  betrayed  into  some  solecism. 
English  and  foreign  forms  will  often 
be  confused,  and  a  date  placed  on  work 
which  belongs  to  another  period.  The 
marks  of  the  tools  employed  should  be 
examined;  modern  work  can  sometimes 
be  distinguished  from  ancient  by  the 
different  size  of  the  indentations  made 
by  the  punches  on  adjacent  surfaces. 
Weight  is  sometimes  a  touchstone  of 
genuineness:  counterfeits  are  common- 
ly made  of  some  wood  lighter  than  old 
English  oak. 

Thus,  through  many  mistakes  and 
failures,  often  disappointed,  often  vic- 
timized, the  collector  will  slowly  gather 
his  experience,  replacing  piece  by  piece 
his  modern  possessions  with  genuine 
furniture  of  Jacobean,  Cromwellian,  or 
later  date;  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
without  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  some 
practical  convenience,  and  the  risk  of 
incurring  some  unpopularity  in  his 
family  circle.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
will  be  outweighed  by  his  satisfaction 
in  contemplating,  in  these  days  of  pre- 
tension and  unreality,  good  material, 
treated  in  honest  and  workmanlike 
fashion. 
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IN  VIENNA,  IN  THE  MAD  YEAR  '48. 


There  was  a  strange  scene  in  the 
Hofburg  one  March  day,  in  that  mad- 
dest of  all  mad  years,  '48.  The  Habs- 
burgs  were  assembled,  archdukes  and 
archduchesses  without  end,  in  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand's  private  apartment, 
taking  counsel  together,  for  they  were 
in  sore  distress.  The  news  had  just 
reached  them  that  King  Louis  Philippe 
had  fled  from  the  Tuileries,  and  that 
in  half  the  cities  of  Europe  there  was 
the  clash  of  arms.  Nay,  there  were 
signs  of  unrest  even  in  Vienna,  as  they 
could  see  for  themselves  from  the  pal- 
ace windows— the  streets  were  crowd- 
ed, and  with  men  who,  as  a  glance  at 
their  faces  showed,  were  not  on  pleas- 
ure bent.  Evidently  the  world  was  at 
leng'th  waking  up  from  its  long  sleep; 
it  behooved  the  Habsburgs,  therefore, 
to  bestir  themselves,  if  the  old  state  of 
things  they  so  dearly  loved  was  not  to 
pass  away. 

The  poor  old  Emperor,  with  his  weak, 
kindly  ways,  and  his  head  that  was  al- 
ways on  the  shake,  was  present  at  this 
family  conclave,  with  the  Empress  by 
his  side,  almost  as  weak  and  almost  as 
kindly  as  himself.  Opposite  him  sat 
his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ludwig,  who 
was  more  hated  in  Austria  than  all 
the  other  Habsburgs  put  together. 
Had  he  but  lived  in  mediaeval  days,  he 
might  perhaps  have  won  for  himself  a 
place  among  the  saints  or  the  martyrs; 
but,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  with 
his  ruthlessness,  his  fierce  hatred  of 
everything  that  smacks  of  change,  he 
was  an  anachronism,  and  as  such  met, 
of  course,  with  but  scant  appreciation. 
He  was  virtually  the  regent  of  the  Em- 
pire, he  and  Prince  Metternich  divid- 
ing all  power  between  them.  His  elder 
brother,  the  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  was 
also  at  the  council,  but  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form;  for,  although  heir  to  the 


crown,— the  Emperor  was  childless- 
he  was  a  personage  of  no  importance. 
Both  Prince  Ludwig  and  Metternich 
were  known  to  entertain  for  him  the 
most  unmitigated  contempt;  indeed, 
they  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
flying  as  of  paying  heed  to  anything 
he  might  say.  But  their  scorn  of  him 
was  as  nothing  to  their  hatred  of  his 
wife,  the  Archduchess  Sophie,  "the 
only  man  in  the  family,"  as  Count 
Beust  used  to  call  her.  She  was,  in 
their  eyes,  the  very  incarnation  of  all 
that  was  dangerous;  and  they  would 
have  given  their  finger  ends  gladly  to 
be  able  to  exclude  her  from  their  con- 
clave. For  she  was  a  clever,  clear- 
sighted, keen-witted  woman,  who  had 
no  patience  with  their  antediluvian 
ways,  and  cared  not  one  whit  for  fam- 
ily traditions.  It  drove  her  wild  to 
think  that  the  interests  of  her  son, 
Franz  Josef,  whom  she  idolized,  were 
being  sacrificed,  that  the  crown  that 
should  come  to  him  one  day— it  did 
come  to  him  before  long,  and  he  wears 
it  still— was  being  risked,  and  all  for 
fear  of  offending  dead  and  gone  Habs- 
burgs. Better  grant  fifty  constitutions, 
she  told  her  relatives  roundly,  than  lose 
a  crown.  Whereupon  glances  of  un- 
concealed mistrust  were  exchanged, 
and  a  whisper  of  "Philippe  d'Egalitg" 
went  round. 

The  Archduke  John  alone,  he  who 
was  the  Emperor's  uncle,  took  up  his 
stand  by  her  side,  and  declared  stoutly 
that  she  was  in  the  right:  if  the  Aus- 
trian crown  were  to  be  saved,  conces- 
sions must  be  made  and  at  once.  The 
Archduke  John  was  known  in  those 
days  as  the  "White  Raven,"  because 
he  was  a  Habsburg  democrat.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper, 
and  had  forced  the  world,  practically 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  treat  her 
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with  the  honor  due  to  his  wife.  It 
was  he  and  the  Princess  Sophie 
against  the  whole  Habsburg  clan  that 
day.  They  two  strove  with  heart  and 
soul  to  awaken  any  glimmering  of 
common  sense  their  relatives  might 
have,  to  make  them  understand  that 
it  was  sheer  madness  to  try  to  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  a  whole  land. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  Austria  in 
thraldom,  they  declared,  now  that 
every  petty  dukedom  had  its  constitu- 
tion. They  argued  and  pleaded,  threat- 
ened and  entreated,  but,  for  any  good 
they  did,  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  fast  asleep  in  their  beds.  Prince 
Metternich  listened  to  them  with  a 
gentle,  deprecative  smile,  shaking  his 
head  sorrowfully  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  to  say,  How  can  Habsburgs  be  so 
misguided?  As  for  the  Archduke  Lud- 
wig,  he  told  them  bluntly  they  were 
renegades.  "Make  concessions,  in- 
deed," he  cried  angrily,  "not  while  I 
am  alive.  As  things  are,  so  they  must 
remain,"  he  declared,  and  "as  things 
are,  so  they  must  remain,"  was  caught 
up  on  all  sides. 

At  length  the  Archduchess  appealed 
to  the  Emi)eror,  beseeching  him  to 
think  of  her  boy,  and  for  his  sake  to 
yield  to  the  popular  demands.  Then, 
for  a  moment,  there  was  keen  anxiety 
even  on  Metternich' s  well-trained  face, 
for  the  old  man  was  evidently  touched 
by  what  she  said;  nay,  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  would  fain  do  what  she 
wished.  But  Prince  Louis  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  bade 
him  think  of  his  dead  brother,  the  Em- 
peror Franz,  of  ever  blessed  memory. 
The  Emperor  Franz,  when  on  his 
deathbed,  he  said,  had  summoned  him 
and  made  him  swear  never  to  allow  the 
Austrian  crown  to  be  despoiled  of  one 
jot  or  tittle  of   its   prerogative.      This 


Ludwig  might  have  been  some  prophet 
of  old  sent  to  curse  a  degenerate,  weak- 
kneed  generation,  so  stern  and  ruthless 
did  he  look  as  he  stood  there,  with  up- 
raised arm,  calling  on  heaven  to  bear 
him  witness  that  he  would  keep  his 
oath,  that  he  would  stand  by  the 
traditions  of  his  forefathers,  and 
defend  to  the  death  the  power  they 
had  won.  The  old  Emperor  cowed  be- 
fore him  in  fear  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
Archduchess  gave  up  the  struggle  in 
despair.  She  rushed  from  the  room, 
crying  as  she  went,  '*Man  will  also 
meinem  SoJine  das  ScMcksal  des  Herzogs 
von  Bordeaux  hereitenr^  Prince  Lud- 
wig and  Metternich  could  then,  of 
course,  arrange  affairs  in  their  own 
way;  and  before  many  minutes  had 
passed,  it  was  decided  that,  come  what 
would,  in  Vienna  there  should  be  none 
of  that  weak  yielding  to  the  populace 
that  was  going  on  elsewhere.  The 
Habsburgs  ruled  by  divine  right,  and 
the  people  must  be  taught  that  to  even 
speak  of  a  constitution  smacked  of 
blasphemy. 

Just  when  this  point  was  settled  a 
curious  little  episode  occurred.  The 
Emperor  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and 
looking  first  at  Ludwig  and  then  at 
Metternich,  remarked  sharply,  "7c7i 
lass'  nit  scMessen.''^  The  company 
glanced  at  one  another  in  amazement, 
for  he  spoke  as  he  had  never  spoken 
before;  there  was  quite  a  determined 
ring  in  his  voice.  And  he  repeated  the 
words  again  and  again,  "Do  as  you 
like,"  he  said  in  reply  to  some  remon- 
strance, "manage  affairs  in  your  own 
way,  only,  now  remember,  I'll  have  no 
shooting."  When  the  Viennese  heard 
of  his  words  they  dubbed  him,  "I'll- 
have-no-shooting  Ferdinand,"  and  from 
that  day,  whenever  he  appeared  among 
them,  they   cheered   him,  poor,    feeble- 


1  "So  you  are  bent  on  preparing  also   for  my 
son  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux's  fate." 
*  "I'll    have    no    shooting"— following    an    ex- 


ample   set    by    Charles    X.    eighteen    years    pre- 
viously in  Paris. 
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brained  creature  though  he  were,  as  no 
Ilabsburg  had  ever  been  cheered  before. 
The  Austrians  are  an  easy-going 
race,  one  that  objects  to  doing  things 
in  a  hurry;  therefore,  although  already, 
in  February,  they  had  firmly  made  up 
their  minds  that  they,  as  their  neigh- 
bors, would  have  a  constitution,  it  was 
not  until  the  6th  of  March  that  they 
did  anything  towards  obtaining  one,  be- 
yond assembling  in  the  streets.  On  that 
day,  however,  the  Gewerbeverein,  an 
association  of  rich  bourgeois,  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  praying  him 
to  grant  certain  reforms  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  better  government  of 
the  nation.  The  men  who  signed  this 
petition  were  all  what  in  England 
would  be  called  staunch  Conservatives: 
they  were  firm  supporters  of  law  and 
order,  and  prided  themselves  on  their 
loyalty.  It  was  Metternich's  misman- 
agement of  public  affairs,  quite  as 
much  as  his  tyranny,  that  induced 
them  to  turn  against  his  government. 
Austria  was  the  worst  governed  state 
in  Europe  in  those  days;  all  classes 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  secret  police, 
who  worried  and  harried  them  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  spying  upon  them, 
and  hemming  them  in  on  all  sides  with 
absurd  regulations.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  Gewerbeverein  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor  for  reforms, 
than  all  the  other  associations  in  the 
country  decided  to  do  precisely  the 
same  thing.  For  days  the  Hofburg 
was  inundated  with  petitions;  deputa- 
tion followed  deputation,  and  the  cor- 
ridors leading  to  the  Emperor's  apart- 
ments were  thronged  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  seeking  audi- 
ences. In  vain  Prince  Ludwig  sought 
to  bar  the  way,  declaring  that  his  Maj- 
esty was  ill,  much  too  ill  to  be  troubled 
with  petitions;  the  Archduchess  Sophie 
was  always  on  the  alert  to  outwit  him, 
and,  do  what  he  would,  all  comers 
were  received,  with  kindly  gracious 
words  too. 


Meanwhile  the  Viennese  stood  round 
the  Hofburg  in  serried  masses  night 
and  day,  cheering  the  Emperor  to  the 
echo,  and  hurling  curses  at  Metternich. 
Every  man  in  that  huge  crowd  was 
firmly  convinced  that  it  was  Metter- 
nich, and  Metternich  alone,  that  stood 
between  the  people  and  the  reforms  on 
which  their  hearts  were  set.  The  Em- 
peror would  grant  them  and  gladly,  of 
that  they  had  never  a  doubt,  were  it 
not  that  his  all-powerful  minister  held 
his  hand.  It  was  a  case  of  "Metter- 
nich: voild^  Vennemir'  all  round:  never 
was  there  a  man  so  hated  and  feared. 
To  this  day  an  ugly  look  comes  into 
the  eyes  of  those  who  were  in  Vienna 
in  '48,  whenever  they  hear  his  name 
mentioned.  At  length  the  demonstra- 
tions against  him  became  so  fierce  that 
his  wife,,  one  of  the  brightest,  wittiest, 
and  most  beautiful  women  in  Austria, 
took  alarm.  She  had  no  wish  to  see 
her  husband  lynched,  and  therefore  set 
to  work,  in  her  own  eminently  piquant 
fashion,  to  make  peace  between  him 
and  his  angry  fellow-citizens.  She 
sent  for  Count  Montecukoli,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Landtag,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders'  of  the  Reform  Party,  and 
locked  him  and  Metternich  up  in  a 
room  together,  swearing  that  she 
would  not  open  the  door  until  they  had 
drawn  up  a  proclamation  of  some  sort 
or  other  that  would  content  the  people, 
and  induce  them  to  go  to  their  homes 
in  peace.  She  had  her  proclamation 
before  nightfall,  with  the  imperial  sig- 
nature attached,  but  the  people  re- 
ceived it  with  scorn;  for  they  looked  (On 
it  as  a  mere  trick  on  Metternich's  part, 
especially  as,  although  it  promised  re- 
forms, it  contained  no  mention  of  a 
constitution. 

On  the  following  morning— it  was 
March  13th— the  streets  were  more 
crowded  than  ever  before,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  more  angry;  for  they  had  in 
their  hands,  and  for  the  first  time, 
Kossuth's      famous      denunciation     of 
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Prince  Metternich,  and  reading  its 
fierce,  bitter  eloquence  was  like  drink- 
ing strong  wine.  It  had  given  tliem 
catchwords,  of  which  they  had  hereto- 
fore stood  sorely  in  need;  it  had  pro- 
vided them,  too,  with  a  program. 
They  no  longer  clamored  vaguely  for 
reforms;  what  they  demanded  now 
was  a  constitution,  responsible  minis- 
ters, freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  above  all  the  dismissal 
of  Metternich.  Metternich  must  go, 
and  at  once,  they  swore;  no  constitu- 
tion would  be  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written,  so  long  as  he 
was  in  power.  They  forced  their  way 
into  the  Landtag,  insisting  that  its 
President  should  go  to  the  Emperor, 
and  beg  him,  in  their  name,  to  dismiss 
his  chief  minister  that  very  day.  Count 
Montecukoli  accepted  the  mission  noth- 
ing loth;  but  when  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  Hofburg,  with  an  escort 
some  thousands  strong,  the  door  was 
barred.  As  he  stood  there  holding  par- 
ley with  the  officials,  the  sound  of  a 
shot  was  heard:  strong  men  turned 
pale  and  held  their  breath.  Then  a  cry 
of  "The  soldiers  are  firing  on  the  peo- 
ple," rang  through  the  air,  followed  by 
a  shout— nay,  it  was  more  like  the  roar 
of  wild  beasts  than  the  shout  of  human 
beings.  There  was  a  rush:  every  man 
was  bent  on  being  to  the  fore  in  the 
fight;  for  they  who,  but  a  moment  be- 
fore, had  been  peace-loving  citizens,  or 
pleasure-seeking  students,  had  now  no 
thought  beyond  vengeance. 

It  was  near  the  Landtag  that  the 
first  shot  was  fired,  fired  of  course  by 
misadventure — it  was  the  old,  old 
story.  The  soldiers  had  tried  to  clear 
a  way  for  themselves,  whereupon  the 
crowd  had  hooted  them,  with  the  result 
that  some  one  or  other  had  lost  his  head 
and  touched  a  trigger.  Then  the  Arch- 
duke Albrecht,  who  was  in  command 
of  t\ie  troops,  received  a  blow  from  a 
piece  of  wood  thrown  from  a  window; 
and  he,  too,  lost  either  his  head  or  his 


temper,  for,  in  utter  recklessness,  he 
gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  five  men 
fell  dead— one  of  them  a  venerable 
looking  old  gentleman  with  long  white 
hair!  The  wrath  of  the  people  that 
had  been  pent  up  for  years  burst  forth, 
and  for  every  blow  they  received  they 
gave  back  ten.  Barricades  sprang  up 
on  all  sides  as  if  by  magic,  and  on  them 
fought,  side  by  side,  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young,  gray-haired  merchants,  stu- 
dents fresh  from  school,  factory  hands, 
learned  professors,  and  artistes  of  all 
kinds.  The  whole  population  was  up 
in  arms. 

In  the  Hofburg  the  news  of  the  con- 
fiict  was  received  at  first  with  uncon- 
cealed delight.  The  Viennese  had  long 
stood  in  need  of  a  lesson,  the  courtiers 
remarked,  and  now  they  were  going  to 
receive  it.  Even  Metternich,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  a  smile  when  he 
was  told  there  was  fighting  in  the 
streets,  and  declined  discussing  the 
matter  on  the  score  that  it  was  not  in 
his  department.  But  before  long  dis- 
quieting rumors  began  to  arrive:  some 
of  the  soldiers,  it  seems,  were  on  much 
too  good  terms  with  the  populace.  One 
regiment  had  thrown  away  their  cart- 
ridges; another  had  turned  a  deaf  ear 
when  the  Archduke  Maximilian—  the 
most  idiotic  of  all  Count  Beust's  "idiot 
archdukes"— had  ordered  them  to  fire. 
When  this  became  known  smiles  yield- 
ed place  to  anxious  glances,  and  con- 
sternation was  to  be  seen  even  on  arch- 
ducal  faces.  If  the  army  proved  a 
broken  reed,  on  whom  could  the  Court 
rely?  Prince  Ludwig  and  Metternich 
however,  stood  their  ground  firmly; 
and  put  aside  with  lofty  scorn  Prince 
John's  suggestion,  that  even  then,  late 
in  the  day  though  it  were,  concessions 
should  be  made.  They  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  lodge  the  Emperor  in  an 
inner  r(x>m,  far  away  from  the  tumult; 
and  they  received  in  his  name  the  vari- 
ous deputations  that   presented   them- 
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selves.  There  were  deputations  from 
the  University,  from  the  Municipal 
authorities,  from  the  Civic  Guard,  and 
from  every  corporate  body  in  the  city, 
in  fact,  and  they  all  came  with  the 
same  tale:  they  all  denounced  the  firing 
on  the  people  as  at  once  a  crime  and  a 
blunder,  and  they  all  insisted  on  the 
instant  dismissal  of  Metternich.  So 
long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
there  was  no  hope  of  peace  or  order  in 
the  city. 

"It  is  for  the  citizens  to  see  that  or- 
der is  restored,"  Prince  Ludwig  in- 
formed them  haughtily.  "And  let  me 
hear  no  more  about  concessions,"  he 
added.    "Not  one  shall  be  granted." 

"In  that  ease  there  is  no  use  in  our 
remaining  here,"  one  of  the  city  depu- 
ties remarked  sturdily;  and  he  would 
have  left  the  building  had  not  the 
Archduke  John,  who  was  striving  in 
vain  to  make  all  parties  listen  to  rea- 
son, detained  him  almost  by  force. 

The  commander  of  the  Civic  Guards 
was  told  he  must  co-operate  with  the 
military  in  restoring  order,  but  he 
promptly  refused;  his  guards  would 
not  co-operate  with  men  who  had  fired 
on  the  people. 

"Then  you  and  your  guards  are  reb- 
els," cried  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
"and  we  will  shoot  you  down."  He 
glanced  around  for  applause  as  he 
spoke,  but  met  with  nothing  but  scowls, 
for  he  was  touching  on  dangerous 
ground.  Both  Ludwig  and  Metternich 
knew  that  they  could  not  keep  the  Em- 
peror much  longer  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  passing— the  Archduchess 
Sophie  would  take  good  care  of  that— 
and  when  once  he  realized  the  true 
state  of  things,  not  another  shot  would 
be  fired.  Of  that  they  were  fully 
aware;  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  people  outside  were  aware  of  it  too. 

Meanwhile,  the  excitement  among 
the  crowd  around  the  palace  was  in- 
creasing from  moment  to  moment. 
As  the  courtiers  looked  down  on  that 


sea  of  angry  faces,  their  hearts  began 
to  quake  in    the    most    uncomfortable 
fashion,    for    they  thought    of    certain 
tragic  scenes  that  had  once  occurred  in 
Paris.      There  was  an   ominous   sound, 
too,  they  thought,  about  the  fierce  cry 
of    "Metternich    muss  ahdanken,'"^    that 
they  heard  on  every  side;  for  had  not 
the  Archduchess    Sophie    been    telling 
them  for  days  that  Metternich  would 
certainly  prove    their    ruin?      "Metter- 
nich muss  aMankeny    The  very  firma- 
ment rang  with  the  words,  uttered  as 
they    were    by    thousands    of    voices 
hoarse    with     passion.    The     cry    rose 
louder  and  louder;  why,  it    shook    the 
very    window    of   the   room   in    which 
Metternich  was  sitting,  with  the  arch- 
dukes; and  he  smiled  when  he  heard 
it,  for  it   sounded   in   his   ears   absurd. 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  to   resign;    he   had    ruled  Austria 
for  thirty  years,  and  would  rule  it  to 
his  life's  end.    But— those  with  whom 
he  had  to  act  had  neither  his  courage 
nor  his  nerve;  as  if  in  answer  to  that 
smile  of  his,  some  one— sent,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Archduchess  Sophie — opened  the 
council  chamber  door  softly,  and  whis- 
pered,    "Metternich     muss    ahdanken,'" 
and  the  courtiers  in  the   ante-chamber 
repeated  the  words  quite  eagerly.  Had 
a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  the  Chancellor's 
feet  he  would   not   have   looked   more 
startled.      He  gave  but  one  glance  at 
Prince  Ludwig.    It  was  enough;  in  his 
face  he  read  his  own  fate.    He  was  to 
play  the  rdle  of  a  scapegoat,  was   he? 
Well,  he  would  at  least  play  it  in  true 
grand  seigneur  style.    In  an  instant  he 
was  on  his  feet,  explaining  with  much 
quiet  dignity  that,  if  by  resigning  his 
office  he  could  in  any  way  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  would 
resign  it,  and  gladly.      No  one  spoke; 
no  one  had  for  him  a  word  of  sympa- 
thy; he  went  on  his  way  without  even 
a  parting  greeting.      Luckily  for  him 
he  had  a  wife  who  was  both  resource- 

3  "Metternich  most  resign." 
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ful  and  brave,  otherwise  he  would 
hardly  have  escaped  from  Vienna  with 
his  life. 

The  news  that  Metternich  had  re- 
signed spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
city,  and  was  hailed  with  delight. 
Within  an  hour  Vienna  was  one  blaze 
of  light— the  poorest  attic  had  a  candle 
in  its  window— and  nothing  but  words 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  were  to  be 
heard.  Now  that  the  hated  minister 
had  fallen,  all  would  be  well;  that  was 
a  point  on  which  the  Viennese  had 
never  a  doubt.  They,  as  other  nations, 
would  have  a  constitution,  and  would 
be  allowed  to  manage  their  affairs  in 
their  own  way.  Now  that  their  old 
enemy  was  gone,  the  Emperor,  they 
were  sure,  would  refuse  them  none  of 
these  things  they  desired;  and  they 
passed  the  night  singing  his  praises, 
proclaiming  his  virtues  from  the  very 
housetops. 

Unfortunately,  although  Metternich 
was  gone,  Ludwig  remained,  sullen 
and  undaunted,  and  after  a  good 
night's  sleep,  archdukes  and  courtiers 
alike  felt  courageous  enough  to  face 
another  fight.  Just  when  the  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  were  at  their 
height,  it  was  announced  that  the  Em- 
peror had  appointed  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz  supreme  governor  of  the  city. 
An  hour  later  there  was  posted  up  a 
proclamation,  signed  by  Windischgriitz, 
declaring  Vienna  in  a  state  of  siege! 
It  was  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  pop- 
ular indignation  such  as  had  never 
been  witnessed  before  in  the  city.  The 
people  felt  that  they  had  been  tricked, 
imposed  upon,  and  back  they  rushed  to 
their  barricades  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment.  They  thronged  around  the 
Hof  burg  again,  beating  on  the  door,  de- 
manding to  see  the  Emperor. 

A  family  council  assembled  in  haste. 
The  archdukes,  with  Ludwig  at  their 
head,  insisted  that  Windischgratz  must 
be  given  a  free  hand  to  clear  the  streets 
in  his  own  way.    It  was  the  one  thing 


to  be  done,  they  maintained;  but,  as  it 
happened,  it  was  the  one  thing  the  Em- 
peror would  not  allow  to  be  done. 
Sorely  troubled  and  worried  though 
he  was— his  head  felt  like  a  windmill, 
he  declared— nothing  they  could  say  or 
do  could  induce  him  to  allow  a  single 
shot  to  be  fired.  In  vain  they  by  turns 
cajoled  and  threatened  him;  conjured 
up  the  ghost  of  his  sainted  brother,  the 
dead  Franz;  swore  that  he  was  bring- 
ing ruin  not  only  on  them,  but  on 
Austria.  His  answer  was  always  the 
same:  ''Ich  lass'  nit  schiessen;  and  if 
you  do  fire,  I  will  go  right  away  at 
once."  With  such  a  degenerate  Habs- 
burg  as  this  to  deal  with,  to  coerce  the 
people  was  clearly  out  of  the  question; 
even  Prince  Ludwig  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  concessions  must  be  made. 
An  Imperial  decree  was  issued,  in 
which  a  promise  was  given  that  a  na- 
tional assembly  should  be  summoned 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
But  the  people  had  learnt  a  lesson; 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  put  off  with 
promises;  until  they  had  their  consti- 
tution there  should  be  no  laying  down 
of  arms,  they  swore.  And  wilder  and 
wilder  waxed  the  uproar;  at  any  mo- 
ment the  Hofburg  might  be  stormed. 
At  length— it  was  a  council  of  despair- 
it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  turn  the  Emperor's  popular- 
ity to  account.  For  days  the  Viennese 
had  been  clamoring  to  see  their  sover- 
eign, and  there  was  just  the  chance — 
so,  at  least,  the  archdukes  argued— that 
if  they  were  allowed  to  see  him,  they 
might,  out  of  regard  for  him,  for  he 
was  much  beloved,  moderate  their  de- 
mands— content  themselves,  in  fact, 
with  administrative  reforms  instead  of 
a  constitution.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th— just  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
first  barricade  had  been  raised— the 
Emperor  .was  sent  to  drive  through  the 
city  in  an  open  carriage.  The  populace 
welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm.  They 
kissed  the  very  horses  that  drew  him, 
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nay,  even  his  carriage  wheels,  in  their 
gratitude  to  him  for  coming  among 
them,  and  thus  showing  how  he  trust- 
ed them.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
greeted  with  cries  of  ''Tivat  unser  kon- 
stitutioneller  Kaiser;"  "Yivat  unser  Fer- 
dinand der  nit  scJiiessen  IdssV 

The  old  man  was  delighted;  he  lav- 
ished kindly  words,  smiles,  and  greet- 
ings on  all  sides;  and  no  sooner  was 
he  in  the  Hofburg  again,  than,  to  the 
dismay  of  his  court,  he  announced  that 
"ein-  so  gutes  Yolk,  welches  ihn  so  sehr 
liehe,  miisse,  halt  auch  die  verlangte  Kon- 
stitution  hahen."*  They  niust  have  it, 
too,  that  very  day,  he  insisted;  the  de- 
cree granting  the  constitution  must 
be  drawn  up  there  and  then.  And  it 
was  drawn  up,  for  the  Princess  Sophie 
was  at  hand  to  prevent  delay;  and  he 
signed  at  once,  pushing  aside  quite  an- 
grily those  who  would  have  stayed  his 
hand. 

"Am  I,  or  am  I  not.  Emperor?"  he  de- 
manded with  a  touch  of  the  old  Habs- 
burg  spirit,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
that  the  decree  should  be  submitted  to 
a  family  council. 

That  night  all  Vienna  came  with 
flaming  torches,  flying  flags  and  bands 
of  music  to  render  him  thanks;  and  he 
stood  on  the  Hofburg  balcony  to  re- 
ceive them,  to  listen  to  their  demon- 
strations of  love  and  devotion.  They 
were  as  men  mad  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude, for  all  their  troubles  were,  as 
they  thought,  at  an  end.  As  for  the 
Emperor,  it  was,  as  he  told  them,  the 
happiest  day  in  his  life,  this  on  which, 
by  his  own  act,  he  had  transformed 
himself  from  an  autocrat  into  a  con- 
stitutional ruler.  Well  might  his 
brother  Ludwig  shake  the  dust  of  Vi- 
enna from  off  his  feet  and  retire  into 
the  country. 

For  days,  nay,  weeks,  the  Viennese 
gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  to  rev- 

*  "So  good  a  people,  one  that  loved  him  so 
well,  must  really  have  this  consitutioa  for 
which  they  were  hankering." 


elling  in  their  new-born  freedom;  fete 
followed  fete;  demonstration,  demon- 
stration; it  was  as  if  an  eternal  carni- 
val had  been  proclaimed.  When  the 
first  of  May  came  round— always  a 
great  day  in  that  part  of  the  world— 
they  went  to  the  Prater  in  procession, 
as  one  great  family,  with  their  Emper- 
or at  their  head,  as  enthusiastic  in 
their  loyalty  as  on  the  day  they  had 
received  their  constitution.  A  careful 
observer  might,  however,  have  detect- 
ed even  then  signs  of  danger  ahead. 
For  instance  there  was  a  sorely-troub- 
led, anxious  look  on  the  face  of  the 
Archduchess  Sophie,  in  spite  of  the 
cheers  with  which  she  was  greeted,  as 
she  drove  in  the  Emperor's  carriage. 
Some  of  the  older  men  in  the  crowd, 
too,  seemed  careworn  and  worried; 
while  the  students  were  evidently 
bubbling  over  with  excitement.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that,  although 
the  majority  chose  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  things  were  terribly  out  of 
gear  in  the  country. 

Metternich  had  left  the  exchequer 
empty,  of  course— it  was  its  normal 
condition;  the  administration  was  dis- 
organized; public  affairs  were  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  confusion;  and  busi- 
ness was  at  a  standstill.  Something 
beyond  the  singing  of  hymns  to  liberty 
and  the  dreaming  of  beautiful  dreams, 
is  needed  to  insure  commercial  pros- 
perity. If  financial  ruin  were  to  be 
averted,  a  strong  man  must  be  found 
to  take  in  hand  the  management  of  af- 
fairs—one with  a  clear  head  and  plenty 
of  sound  practical  common-sense.  But 
unluckily,  in  '48,  there  was  a  dearth  of 
strong  practical  men  in  Austria;  al- 
though geniuses  with  all  sorts  of  sense 
but  common-sense,  all  sorts  of  virtues 
and  talents,  were  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries in  October.  The  first  responsi- 
ble ministry  was  made  up  of  nonenti- 
ties; and  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try was  practically  in  the  hands  of 
three  committees,  one  appointed  by  the 
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Municipality,  anather  by  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  third  by  the  students. 
These  committees  worked  night  and 
day,  and  all  that  they  could  do  they 
certainly  did  to  make  things  go 
smoothly;  but  they  were  at  best  but 
amateurs  in  the  art  of  ruling,  and  the 
social  and  economic  problems  with 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  grap- 
ple, were  too  hard  for  them.  Besides 
they  were  beset  with  difficulties  of  all 
kinds.  There  was  terrible  distress 
among  the  working  classes;  thousands 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  clam- 
oring for  hread,  clamoring  for  higher 
wages,  for  shorter  hours  of  labor;  and 
the  rich  bourgeois,  as  they  listened  to 
them,  lost  much  of  their  love  of  free- 
dom in  their  fear  lest  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  help  to  support  their 
poorer  brethren.  The  terrible  nation- 
ality question,  too,  was  again  to  the 
fore;  Prague  was  jealous  of  Vienna,  so 
was  Lemburg,  and  so  were  all  the 
other  provincial  towns.  The  Czechs 
declared  that  they  would  rather  have 
no  constitution  at  all  than  one  that 
gave  power  to  the  Germans;  while 
quite  a  fair  number,  both  of  Germans 
and  Slavs,  seemed  to  think  that  liberty 
and  equality  were  things  not  worth 
having,  if  they  must  share  them  with 
the  Jew.  Then  the  priests  to  a  man 
had  declared  against  the  new  regime, 
and  were  trying  their  best  to  turn  the 
women  against  it,  too,  by  playing  upon 
their  superstition,  depicting  to  them  at- 
tempts to  limit  a  sovereign's  power  as 
sacrilege.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Court  party,  Metternich's  old  friends 
and  admirers,  who  had  recovered  all 
their  old  audacity,  were  hard  at  work, 
through  their  secret  agents,  stirring 
up  suspicion  on  all  sides,  and  trying  to 
set  class  against  class.  Meanwhile, 
the  Tsar  Nicholas  was  assembling  an 
army  with  the  intention,  as  it  was 
supposed,  of  marching  on  Vienna. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  May  that  the 
Viennese,  as  apart  from  their  leaders, 


began  to  realize  the  dangers  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  By  this  time  the 
labor  movement  had  assumed  a  threat- 
ening aspect;  the  workers  were  making 
preparations  for  a  huge  demonstration 
with  a  view  to  bringing  home  to  their 
fellow-citizens  their  distress.  This  dem- 
onstration the  government  determined 
to  prevent,  and  they  called  upon  the 
Students'  Legion  and  the  National 
Guard  to  help  them  in  so  doing.  The 
students  refused;  whereupon  the  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  their  legion 
should  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  com- 
mittees should  no  longer  be  allowed  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs. But  the  great  majority  of  the 
Viennese— the  workers  to  a  man- 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  students;  and 
demanded  the  recall  of  the  decrees 
against  them,  as  well  as  certain  other 
concessions.  As  it  happened,  they  had 
for  days  before  been  cherishing  a 
grudge  against  the  ministers,  owing  to 
their  disappointment  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  had  just  been  published,  and 
which  they  vowed  they  would  not 
have  at  any  price.  This  constitution- 
it  was  Count  Pillersdorff's  work— was 
certainly  the  reverse  of  democratic;  for 
not  only  did  it  require  the  Reichstag 
that  was  to  be  summoned  to  be  elected 
on  a  limited  franchise,  but  it  vested 
the  chief  power  in  the  State  not  in  the 
Reichstag,  but  in  a  House  of  Peers, 
an  assembly  exempt  from  popular  con- 
trol. It  is  significant  that  even  in  the 
first  flush  of  their  disappointment  at 
the  lines  on  which  this  long-waited-for 
document  was  drawn  up,  not  a  word 
of  reproach  did  the  people  levy  against 
their  Emperor;  it  was  for  his  ministers 
that  their  wrath  was  reserved,  espe- 
cially for  Count  Ficquelmont,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  in  league  with  the 
Court  party.  They  forced  him— the 
students  taking  the  lead  in  the  matter 
—by  dint  of  making  what  they  called 
Katzenmusik  before  his  house  at 
night,  to  resign  his  office;  and  then  set 
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to  work  to  force  his  colleagues  to  with- 
draw the  constitution.  The  first  Reich- 
stag, they  insisted,  must  be  a  constitu- 
ent assembly  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage. 

It  was  the  students  who  first  formu- 
lated this  demand;  and  when  the  min- 
isters refused  to  grant  it,  it  was  they 
who,  on  May  13th,  led  the  mob  to  the 
Hofburg.  Once  again  disorder  reigned; 
but  not  for  long  this  time.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  ministers  had 
yielded;  had  promised  in  the  Emperor's 
name  that  a  Reichstag  elected  by  the 
people  themselves  should  draw  up 
the  constitution.  Then  the  Viennese 
promptly  took  to  cheering  their  ruler 
again,  with  all  their  old  enthusiasm; 
and  they  illuminated  the  city  for  the 
third  time,  donning  their  rose-colored 
spectacles  the  while.  This  Reichstag, 
which  was  to  meet  at  once,  would  of 
course  put  an  end  to  all  troubles— labor 
troubles  included— and  free  them  from 
all  their  cares.  Their  rejoicings,  how- 
ever, were  speedily  brought  to  an  end: 
the  very  next  morning,  indeed,  the 
most  thorough-going  optimists  among 
them  were  wandering  about  wringing 
their  hands:  for  the  Emperor  was  no 
longer  in  the  Hofburg.  He  had  fied 
from  their  midst  without  saying  a 
word,  even  to  his  ministers;  and  with 
him  had  gone  the  Empress,  the  Prin- 
cess Sophie  and  the  Archduke  Franz 
Karl. 

To  this  day  it  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  Emperor  did,  or  did  not, 
leave  Vienna  of  his  own  free  will.  The 
Court  party,  with  Count  Bombelles  at 
their  head,  had  already,  on  the  13th, 
made  up  their  minds  that  go  he 
should;  for  they  were  determined  that 
he  should  rescind  the  decree  by  which 
it  was  ordained  that  the  Reichstag 
should  be  a  constituent  assembly;  and 
this  they  knew  he  would  never  do  so 
long  as  he  was  within  hail  of  his  much- 
loved  Viennese.  From  the  moment  the 
decree  was  issued,  they  had  talked  to 


him  persistently  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  had  even  rattled 
firearms  outside  his  door  so  that  he 
might  think  the  mob  was  in  the  corri- 
dor thirsting  for  his  blood!  Still,  it 
seems  probable  that,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, they  had  to  have  recourse  to 
strategem  to  induce  him  to  go;  for 
when  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  Inn- 
spruck,  he  was  heard  to  remark  on  the 
length  of  the  drive  he  was  being  taken, 
and  to  wonder  when  they  would  be 
back  in  Vienna.  The  Archduchess  So- 
phie might,  if  she  but  would,  have  pre- 
vented this  disastrous  flight;  but  un- 
fortunately she  had  lost  her  old  faith 
in  the  Reform  party;  a  sort  of  Cama- 
rilla had  gathered  around  her,  and  had 
made  her  believe  that  what  the  Vien- 
nese were  aiming  at  was  not  a  consti- 
tutional monai'chy,  but  a  republic. 
They  had  played  on  her  feelings  as  a 
mother,  convincing  her  that  a  constitu- 
ent assembly  would  make  short  work 
of  the  claims  of  her  son  on  the  crown. 
The  Emperor  remained  at  Innspruck 
for  nearly  three  months,  and  a  miser- 
able time  it  was  both  for  him  and  the 
whole  Court.  He,  poor  man,  wandered 
about  mourning  aloud  over  his  lost 
Viennese  and  their  doings;  for  the 
thought  that  they  had  proved  ungrate- 
ful—he was  assured  they  had  pro- 
claimed a  republic— that  they  had 
turned  against  him  when  his  one  de- 
sire was  to  make  them  happy,  cut  him 
to  the  quick.  The  Princess  Sophie  was 
even  more  unhappy  than  he,  for  she 
blamed  herself  for  what  had  occurred 
and  was  in  despair  as  to  the  future.  Be- 
sides, Franz  Josef  was  in  Italy  fighting 
under  Radetzky,  and  she  was  haunted 
by  the  fear  lest  evil  should  befall  him. 
The  nobles  too,  with  whom  Innspruck 
was  soon  thronged,  had  their  griefs  and 
grievances.  For  one  thing,  they  were 
angry  with  the  Emperor  because  he  re- 
fused to  withdraw  the  constitution,  and 
insisted  on  the  Reichstag  elections  be- 
ing held;  for  another,  they  were  rag- 
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ing  against  the  Czechs,  who,  instead  of 
fighting  for  them  their  battles,  had 
thrown  all  their  plans  out  of  gear  by 
trying  to  found  a  Slav  empire.  Then 
they  were  terribly  disappointed  at  the 
course  events  were  taking  in  Vienna. 
They  had  never  doubted  but  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Emperor  had  quitted  the 
city,  anarchy  would  prevail;  and  in- 
stead of  that  every  messenger  that 
came  brought  the  news  that  law  and 
order  reigned  supreme.  The  Viennese 
had  far  too  much  good  sense  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who, 
as  they  knew,  would  be  only  too  glad 
of  a  pretext  for  bombarding  their 
city. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the 
Court  had  fled,  than  all  classes  rallied 
round  the  ministers,  assuring  them 
that,  if  they  would  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  Emperor's  name  as  us- 
ual, they  themselves  would  see  that 
law  was  upheld  and  order  maintained. 
The  workers  sent  word  to  the  authori- 
ties that,  although  they  wished  for  lib- 
erty, they  had  no  taste  for  anarchy,  and 
that  they  would  take  good  care  there 
was  no  plundering.  They  kept  their 
word,  too.  They  banded  themselves  to- 
gether and  went  about  from  house  to 
house  helping  those  who  had  precious 
things  to  store  them  away  in  safe 
places;  and  while  so  doing,  although 
many  of  them  were  almost  starving, 
not  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  helped 
himself  even  to  a  crust  of  bread.  Nor 
was  this  all.  They  went  to  the  editors 
of  certain  seditious  journals  and  bade 
them  change  their  tone,  otherwise  they 
would  burn  their  papers.  They  treated 
in  much  the  same  fashion,  too,  orators 
who  indulged  in  violent  language;  and 
once,  when  they  caught  a  man  speak- 
ing in  praise  of  a  republic,  they  prompt- 
ly led  him  off  to  prison,  and  strongly 
recommended  the  authorities  to  have 
him  hanged.  Never  before  indeed,  not 
even  in  Metternich's  day,  had  such 
stem     measure    been  dealt  out  to  se- 


dition-mongers. With  the  working 
classes  in  this  frame  of  mind,  the  task 
of  maintaining  order  was  an  easy  one. 
There  were  a  few  days  of  confusion 
it  is  true,  when  the  government  tried 
to  close  the  university  and  disband  the 
Legion,  but  as  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation—all the  women  and  the  workers 
—rallied  again  round  the  students,  the 
ministers  withdrew  from  the  struggle, 
and  peace  was  restored. 

Tliis  happy  state  of  things  was  of 
course  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  re- 
actionaries at  Innspruck;  and  their 
rage  knew  no  bounds  when  they 
learned  that  the  Corpus  Christi  proces- 
sion had  been  held  as  usual  in  Vienna, 
andthatthe  Emperor's  /eife  day  had  l>een 
celebrated  not  only  with  all  due  ob- 
servance, but  with  much  loyal  enthu- 
siasm. Meanwhile  the  Viennese  had 
sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  tell 
the  Emperor  how  sorely  they  missed 
him,  and  to  entreat  him  to  return  to 
them.  Most  of  them  were  turned  away 
from  the  palace  door,  but  the  few  who 
succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  his 
Majesty  were  received  kindly,  if  some- 
what reproachfully.  It  was  his  keen 
desire  to  return  to  Vienna,  he  told 
them,  and  he  would  return  before  long. 
In  July,  when  the  Reichstag  met,  he 
sent  the  most  popular  of  his  relatives, 
John  the  Democrat,  to  open  it  for  him. 
The  archduke  was  received  with  open 
arms,  and  well  it  would  have  been  for 
Austria  had  he  been  able  to  stay;  but 
he  was  forced  to  hasten  off  to  Frank- 
fort, for  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  reorganize  the  old  German  empire, 
and  he  had  been  chosen  Reichsweser. 
At  length  on  August  12th  it  became 
known  that  the  Emperor  was  on  his 
way  to  Vienna,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion turned  out  to  bid  him  welcome. 
They  cheered  him  just  as  heartily  as 
in  the  old  days;  for,  in  their  delight  at 
seeing  him  once  more  among  them, 
they  forgot  all  their  grievances,  remem- 
bering only  that  he   had   stood   their 
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friend    when  those    around  him    had 
wished  to  shoot  them  down. 

'Forty-eight  was  the  mad  year  in 
Vienna,  and  the  maddest  months  in 
the  whole  year  were  the  three 
that  followed  the  Emperor's  return. 
A  shrewd  observer  who  chanced 
to  be  in  the  city  at  this  time, 
inquired  of  one  of  the  natives  whom  he 
met:  "Have  I  by  chance  strayed  into 
a  lunatic  asylum?  Or  is  it  that  you 
are  holding  a  masquerade  in  the  open 
air?"  And  well  might  he  ask,  for  the 
state  of  things  was  most  extraordinary. 
A  clever  if  slightly  irreverent  caricatur- 
ist hit  it  off  to  the  life,  in  a  little  sketch 
he  made,  in  which  the  Divinity  is  de- 
picted as  looking  down  from  the  clouds 
with  a  perplexed  countenance  on  Vien- 
na, and  saying  sorrowfully:  ''Ich  bin 
zwar  bekanntUch  allwissend;  teas  aber  die 
Weiner  jetzt  wollen,  weiss  ich  wahrh^ftig 
nichV 

The  whole  people,  they  who  had 
theretofore  conducted  themselves  in  so 
-exemplary  a  fashion,  were  demoralized. 
This  was  the  result  partly,  no  doubt,  of 
the  unrest  in  which  they  had  been  liv- 
ing for  months;  and  partly  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  leader  in  whom  they 
bad  implicit  faith.  They  knew  that 
they  were  hemmed  in  by  dangers  on 
all  sides,  and,  in  their  despair  of  being 
able  to  escape  from  them,  they  lost 
their  heads  completely;  and,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  committed 
blunder  after  blunder.  The  Emperor 
had  brought  back  with  him  the  chief 
members  of  the  Court  party;  and  no 
■sooner  were  they  in  the  city,  than,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Jesuits,  they  be- 
gan their  old  intrigues  again;  for  they 
were  bent  at  any  cost  on  creating  dis- 
turbances, so  as  to  have  a  pretext  for 
ridding  themselves  of  this  constitution 
the?'  so  hated.  Their  task  was  the  more 
easy  as  the  workers  were  by  this  time 

5  "I  am,  as  all  the  world  knows,  omniscient; 
but,  what  the  Viennese  are  wishing  for  Just 
now,  I  verily  don't  know." 
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at  the  end  of  their  patience;  they  were 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  good  days  that 
were  always    just    going  to  come  but 
never  came.      When  the  ministers  re- 
duced the    wages  of    those  who  were 
employed  on  the    public  works,  there 
was  rioting  in  the  streets;  and  the  next 
day  the  small  traders  joined  the  mal- 
contents, declaring  that  the    ministers 
had  swindled  them.      They,  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  it  was  a  gov- 
ernment   concern,  had    invested    their 
savings  in  a  pawnbroking     company, 
and  it  had  failed.     Men's    minds    were 
sorely  disturbed,  too,  by  the  news  they 
received  from  Hungary;  for  the  Croats 
had  risen  in  arms  against  the  Constitu- 
tional   Government   the    Magyars    had 
established    with    the    Emperor's  con- 
sent; and,  if  Kossuth  were  to  be  be- 
lieved—and he  was  not  a  man  to  hurl 
unfounded  accusations— Count  Latour, 
the     Austrian     War     Minister,      who 
was  a  member    of    the    Court    party, 
was      supplying      the      rebels      with 
both    money    and    arms.      The    mere 
suspicion    of    such    a    thing    seemed 
absurd.      It  is  enough  to  make  one's 
head    whirl    to    think    of    an    Impe- 
rial Minister  supplying  with  arms  reb- 
els against  his  own  sovereign!      What 
added  not  a  little  to  the  danger  of  the 
situation  was  that  the  Reichstag,  from 
which    such    great    things    had    been 
hoped,  had  proved  a  failure;  instead  of 
drawing  up  a  constitution  the  members 
had  taken  to  quarrelling;  and  the  rival 
nationalities  were  shaking  their  fists  in 
one    another's    faces.      The    Germans 
were  fighting  for  centralism;  the  Slavs, 
for  federalism;  and  meanwhile  the  Em- 
pire was    left  to    get  along  as  best  it 
could. 

It  was  on  October  6th  that  the  popu- 
lar discontent,  that  had  long  been 
smouldering,  burst  into  flames.  Al- 
ready on  the  3rd  it  was  known  that  the 
Emperor  had  practically  rescinded  the 
constitution  he  had  granted  to  the  Mag- 
yars; for  he  had  appointed  the  Ban  of 
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Croatia  Viceroy  of  Hungary  with  des- 
potic power!  The  Ban,  the  sworn  ene- 
my of  the  Magyars,  against  whom  he 
had  been  waging  war  openly  for 
months!  The  appointment  was,  as  all 
the  world  knew,  a  proof  that  the  Sons 
of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  their 
feeble  sovereign;  that  the  Court  party 
had  triumphed,  had  "captured"  the 
Emperor,  and  were  using  him  as  their 
tool.  This  being  the  case,  no  one  doubt- 
ed but  that  the  next  news  would  be 
that  the  Austrian  Constitution  had  also 
been  rescinded.  There  was  evidence, 
too,  that  preparations  were  being  made 
for  this  step.  Two  Grenadier  regi- 
ments that  had  long  been  stationed  in 
Vienna,  and  that  were  known  to  be  on 
much  too  friendly  terms  with  the  citi- 
zens ever  to  attack  them,  were  ordered 
to  start  for  Hungary;  and  Czechs  were 
summoned  to  take  their  place  in  the 
city  garrison.  Czechs  of  all  people,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Viennese  there 
was  always  a  bitter  feud.  But  the 
Viennese  were  not  in  the  temper  to 
stand  aside  with  folded  hands  while 
their  enemies  were  forging  for  them 
fetters.  They  at  once  sent  word  to 
Count  Latour  that  the  Grenadiers 
should  not  leave  the  city;  and,  when 
he  refused  to  countermand  the  order 
for  their  departure,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  railway  station;  tore  up  the 
lines;  and  threw  stones  at  the  cavalry 
sent  to  clear  the  streets. 

This  gave  the  War  Minister  an  oppor- 
tunity for  which  he  had  long  been  wait- 
ing; for  he  could  now  say  that  it  was 
the  people  who  had  begun  the  attack, 
and  that  the  troops  were  fighting  in 
self-defence.  Every  soldier  he  had  at 
his  command  was  turned  loose  on  the 
crowd;  and  for  hours  Vienna  was  one 
huge  battlefield.  How  many  men  were 
killed  that  day  has  never  been  known. 
The  Grenadiers  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  citizens,  and  fought  side  by  side 
with  them  and  the  National  Guard 
against  the  Imperial  troops.      At  first 


Latour's  men  swept  everything  before 
them;  but  before  long  the  populace  ral- 
lied and  attacked  them  w^ith  such  irre- 
sistible fury  that  they  fied.  Before  sun^ 
set  the  town  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Then,  when  it  was 
too  late.  Count  Latour  saw  the  blunder 
he  had  made;  he  had  deliberately  pro- 
voked the  fight,  never  doubting  but 
that  the  victory  would  fall  to  him. 
And  he  paid  for  his  blunder  with  his 
life;  for  the  mob  hanged  him  there  and 
then  on  the  lamp-post  before  his  own 
door. 

The  Viennese  went  to  bed  that  night 
wild  with  triumph;  they  had  met  their 
enemies  in  the  open  field  and  had  put 
them  to  flight;  and,  optimistic  as  ever, 
they  were  perfectly  sure  that  the  result 
of  their  victory  would  be  an  all-round 
reconciliation.  The  next  morning, 
however,  they  found  they  had  made  a 
mistake;  for,  when  they  went  to  Schon- 
brunn  to  explain  matters  to  their  sov- 
ereign, he  had  fled— fled  on  hearing  of 
Latour's  murder.  Then  came  the 
grave  news  that  Prince  Windischgratz 
was  marching  on  Vienna  with  100,000 
men,  "to  restore  order."  Before  many 
days  had  passed  the  city  was  besieged 
and  cannon  balls  were  flying  through 
the  air.  The  people  fought  gallantly, 
calling  for  cheers  for  the  Emperor  the 
while;  but  the  forces  against  them  were 
overwhelming.  On  November  1st 
Prince  Windischgratz  entered  Vienna 
as  its  conqueror,  and  the  yellow  and 
black  flag,  the  emblem  of  despotism, 
was  hoisted  once  again  on  St.  Stefan's 
Tower.  All  was  lost  that  had  been  won 
during  those  long  months  the  revolu- 
tion had  lasted,  lost  through  sheer  blun- 
dering, lost  because  Austria  in  her  hour 
of  need  had  no  Cromwell  to  keep  her 
in  the  right  path. 

A  month  and  a  day  later,  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  had  abdicated.  He  had 
always  declared  that,  if  his  people  were 
fired  on,  he  would  "just  go  away;"  and 
he  kept  his  word.    His  place  was  taken 
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by  his  nephew,  the    Archduchess     So-  the  Empire  together,  in  spite  of  its  di- 

phie's  son,  Franz  Josef,     the    present  vergent  interests;  but  the  work  this  in- 

Emperor,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen.      He  volves  strains  to  the  utmost  even  his 

has  striven  hard  his  whole  life  long  to  great  skill  and  patience,  and  whether 

repair  the  blunders  made  in  '48;     but  his  successors  will  be  able  to  do  what 

there  are  blunders  that  can  never  be  he  has    done  and  is  still    doing,    time 

repaired.    He  has  succeeded  in  holding  alone  can  reveal. 

Temple  Bar.  ^^'^^  ^^"^^*- 


SLEEPING  AND  WAKING. 

She   said  to  herself— 'twas  a  girl   ranging  pleasaunce  and 
lawn, 
Her  eyes  sudden-bright  at  sweet   fancies   because   she  was 

young, 
And  in  singing  heard  many  an  echo  of  strains  never  sung, 
And  saw  past  dim  eve  dewy  rose-fires  of  dawn  upon  dawn — 

She  said  to  herself  of  a  while:    "Pity  'tis  to  be  sleeping, 
Since  slumber  brings  shadow  and  silence,  though  softly  it  fall. 
What  are  dreams?  Ne'er  an  hour  of  my  day  would  I  change 
for  them  all." 
For   how   could   she   know  her  delight  lay  in  one  dream's 
keeping? 

She  will  say  to  herself— an  old  woman  just  creeping  about^ 
Half  adrowse  as  the  flies  be  that  stir  in  a  wintry  sun. 
With  the  singing  not  heard  any  more,  and  the  good  days  all 
done. 
And  joy  from  her  heart,  and  the  light  from  her  eyes,  ebbed 

out- 
She  will  say  to  herself  of  a  while:    "Pity  'tis  to  be  waking, 
For  weary  this  clamorous  world  to  the  lonely  and  old. 
Better  dream,  so  a  wraith  of  their  lost  they  may  haply  be- 
hold," 
For    what  could  she  tell  of  the  dream   beyond   slumber's 
breaking? 

Yet  one  of  her  days,  when  they  darken  bereft  of  a  gleam. 
Ill-omened  with  hauntings  of  fear,  by  the  last  hope  forsaken, 
If  the  old,  old  woman  should  sleep,  and  the  girl  should  awak- 
en, 
Where  desire  of  all  hearts  dwelleth  deep  in  a  dream  of  the- 
Dream  ? 

TEe  Athenaeum.  '^"^^  ^«^^«^-- 
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AN  OLD  VIOLIN.* 


II. 


I  did  not  return  until  tlie  violinist  be- 
gan to  play  a  sara,band  and  gavotte. 

Where  was  that  dance  going  on? 

What  manner  of  people  were  danc- 
ing it? 

At  the  first  tone  one  understood  that 
the  scene  was  no  longer  in  Italy.  It 
was  not  pathetic  gloom,  it  was  polished 
elegance  and  brilliancy.  There  was  a 
wealth  of  salutation  and  low  bowing, 
of  powdered  perukes  and  witty  com- 
pliments, courtly  tread  and  graceful 
evolution,  and  back  of  all  the  gaiety 
and  seeming  joy,  a  feeling  of  hatred 
and  scorn,  as  if  one  of  the  dancers  were 
laughing  behind  his  mask  at  all  that 
took  place  around  him. 

Was  it  the  same  violin  sounding? 
Another  time  and  another  people  and 
spirit  spoke  through  it- 
Maestro  Angelo's  eyes  had  long  been 
closed  in  death;  his  violin  disappeared, 
as  things  are  apt  to  disappear  in  this 
changeful  world.  When  it  again  came 
to  light,  it  was  in  France. 

It  had  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
poor  young  man,  Pierre  Koubot  by 
name,  who  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker 
in  Paris. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  he  had 
had  two  great  passions,  which  in- 
creased with  years.  One  was  a  love 
of  music,  the  other  a  hatred  of  royalty, 
of  nobility,  and  the  rich,  of  all  who  pos- 
sessed power  and  influence,  while  he, 
his  parents,  and  comrades,  were  com- 
pelled to  work  for  their  daily  bread. 

There  was  no  question  of  his  genius 
as  a  musician.    But  how  could  he  raise 
the  money  for  his  training? 
He  must  sit  by  his  father's  side  mak- 


•Translated  from   the   Swedish   for  The   Living 
Age  by   Helen  Q.   Greenwood. 


ing  shoes,  in  the  shop  unvisited  save  by 
the  poorest  class  of  people. 

However,  all  his  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  his  favorite  amusement. 

As  a  child  he  had  owned  a  cheap  lit- 
tle violin,  but  at  an  auction  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  ruined  Italian  family  he  dis- 
covered the  wonderful  old  violin,  whose 
value  he  understood  at  once,  in  spite 
of  the  changes  wrought  by  time  and 
ill-usage.  Though  the  price  was  low, 
he  was  forced  to  borrow  the  money 
for  its  purchase  and  repairing,  but  he 
worked  at  his  bench  with  untiring  en- 
ergy, and  often  went  dinnerless  until 
he  finally  could  claim  the  violin  as  his 
own. 

And  now  his  playing  was  utterly 
changed.  The  new  instrument  under- 
stood all  his  thoughts  and  whims  and 
could  express  them  all.  He  essayed 
the  most  difficult  execution,  the  finest 
trills  and  runs;  it  responded  perfectly 
to  his  touch,  it  was  even  better  than  he 
had  dared  to  hope,  and,  with  his  long 
fingers  and  supple  joints,  he  played  it 
marvellously. 

He  was  a  virtuoso  by  natural  endow- 
ment No  technicality  was  beyond  his 
power,  and,  joined  to  such  gifts,  he 
could  express  all  his  own  nature  in  his 
music. 

And  it  was  a  wild,  passionate  nature, 
burning  hot  and  freezing  cold  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  that  could  hate  bet- 
ter than  it  could  love,  better  curse  than 
weep,  and  which  looked  at  all  human 
suffering  with  demoniacal  indifference. 
So  it  was  frightful  to  listen  as  he 
played. 

He  stood  tall  and  slender  in  the  low- 
roofed  workshop,  his  black  hair  hang- 
ing over  the  high  forehead,  his  small 
black  eyes  glistening  in  the  pale  face, 
to  which  neither  brows  nor  lashes  gave 
any  softening  expression,  a  hard  sar- 
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castic  smile  about  the  wide  mouth  and 
the  protruding  chin  resting  on  the  vio- 
lin. 

When  he  toolv  the  first  stroke  over 
the  strings— "riiscft-raiscft^"— the  cold 
chills  ran  down  the  spine  of  eacji  ap- 
prentice. It  sounded  lil^e  two  evil  mes- 
sengers of  what  was  to  come.  For  the 
most  part  he  played  his  own  fantasies, 
and  they  were  not  pleasant  to  hear. 
They  boiled  like  the  lava  in  a  subter- 
ranean crater  before  it  bubbles  forth 
and  runs  down  the  mountain  side. 

Now  and  then  there  came  a  pleasing 
melody  with  marvellous  octaves  and 
dancing  trills,  but  one  knew  it  was 
mere  ornament.  That  was  merely  the 
thin  crust  of  the  volcano,  soon  to  be 
broken  by  the  lava's  fury. 

The  workmen  in  his  father's  shop 
would  sit  gazing  at  him  with  open 
mouths  and  pale  faces.  One  of  them 
declared  that  he  knew  the  evil  one 
dwelt  in  that  violin. 

Pierre  never  played  in  public.  He 
despised  the  paying  portion  of  human- 
ity, and  he  never  cared  to  gain  renown 
as  a  musician. 

The  violin  was  his  best,  most  trusted 
friend,  to  which  he  could  tell  all  his 
bitter  hatred,  and  find  thus  an  outlet 
for  his  burning  thoughts. 

It  happened  that  one  day  a  man  en- 
tered the  shop  and  asked  to  speak  with 
Pierre. 
The  latter  recognized  him  at  once. 
He  was  the  father  of  one  of  his  boy- 
hood friends,  who  had  a  place  in  the 
court  orchestra.  After  much  poverty 
and  struggle  for  existence  this  friend, 
who  was  merely  a  musician,  through 
the  recommendation  of  a  teacher  ob- 
tained a  position  in  the  orchestra 
which  played  for  court  balls. 

In  a  day  or  two  they  were  expected 
to  play  at  a  fete  at  Versailles.  And 
this  young  man  had  fallen  ill  of  a  fever 
and  knew  the  impossibility  of  attend- 
ing on  the  great  night.  He  could  not 
stand  upright,  let  alone  play  a  violin. 


If  he  could  not  be  there  he  would 
probably  lose  his  place,  and  so  he  had 
sent  his  father  to  plead  with  Pierre. 

Pierre  knew  how  to  play  as  no  one 
else  did,  and  if  he  would  but  take  the 
other's  place  for  that  evening  he  would 
save  their  very  existence. 

He  knew  Pierre's  burning  hatred  of 
royalty,  and  respected  it,  as  most  peo- 
ple did,  but  he  must  live.  And  one  even- 
ing's absence  would  be  sufficient  cause 
for  his  dismissal.  There  were  so  many 
who  begrudged  him  even  that  morsel 
of  bread. 

These  and  many  other  arguments  the 
old  man  placed  before  him.  There  was 
a  sob  in  his  throat  as  he  plead  for  his 
son,  and  his  trembling  voice  trembled 
more  than  usual.  Pierre  sat  and  looked 
at  him  with  his  small,  glistening  black 
eyes,  and  then  finally  burst  into  a  peal 
of  laughter.  Should  he— he,  Pierre 
Roubet— play  for  royalty?  That  was 
altogether  too  droll  an  idea! 

He  laughed  until  he  swayed  in  his 
seat,  but  as  the  father  still  plead,  with 
the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheek,  the 
young  man  grew  angry.  He  smote  the 
bench  until  the  tools  flew  high  in  the 
air,  and  swore  the  fiercest  French 
oaths  that  no  living  power  should  make 
him  go  to  court  as  a  servant— "fl^e'd 
serve  the  royal  folk  in  another  way— 
another  way— Fe." 

Then  he  re-seated  himself  by  the 
bench,  and  the  old  man  took  his  hat 
and  moved  toward  the  door.  Then  he 
turned  once  again,  and  said: 

"If  my  Maurice  dies— shall  I  give 
him  your  greeting?" 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  said  Pierre, 
raising  his  head. 

"He  is  very  ill,"  said  the  old  man, 
"and  this  will  make  him  worse— one 
cannot  tell— anxiety  and  restlessness— 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  fever." 

Pierre  gazed  at  him  in  silence  a  mo- 
ment; the  young  man's    nervous    face 
had  softened  a  trifle. 
"Is  he  at  all  likely  to  die?" 
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The  father  replied  with  a  nod  of  the 
head  as  he  put  on  his  hat;  his  underlip 
quivered,  and  two  tears  rolled  down 
over  his  old  red  nose. 

**Ah,  well,"  said  Pierre,  suddenly, 
*'I'll  play  for  him.  To  help  a  comrade. 
And  it  will  be  good  sport  to  see  the 
great  folk  dancing  to  my  violin.  After 
all,  it  may  be  as  well  to  see  them  a  bit 
nearer.  But  I'll  not  accept  a  shilling 
of  pay;  it's  Maurice,  not  I,  who  plays; 
remember  that." 

And  when  the  great  night  came, 
Pierre  really  sat  in  the  orchestra  at 
Versailles. 

He  had  attended  the  rehearsal  in  the 
morning,  and  been  at  once  accepted. 

The  leader  had  called  him  a  "deuce 
of  a  boy,"  and  offered  him  a  good  posi- 
tion, to  which  Pierre  almost  replied 
with  an  oath. 

He  had  donned  Maurice's  court  dress; 
the  breeches  were  too  snug  and  the 
sleeves  far  too  short  for  him. 

He  was  forced  to  hide  his  long  thin 
hair  beneath  a  i)eruke,  and  adorn  his 
wrists  and  neck  with  lace,  and  but  lit- 
tle attention  was  paid  him.  The  musi- 
cians sat  in  a  balcony,  and  their  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  the  scene  below. 

How  the  salon  gleamed  with  light! 

The  ceiling  was  rich  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  Plump  nymphs  and  god- 
desses wandered  amid  gilded  garlands 
and  fantastic  arabesques.  The  chan- 
deliers looked  like  great  crystal 
wreaths.  The  millions  of  glass  shades 
hung  like  flower,  fruit  and  leaf,  illu- 
mined by  innumerable  waxen  candles. 

Heavy  golden  satin  drapery  hung  be- 
fore the  windows  and  doors,  and 
adorned  the  immense,  mirrors  which 
reflected  again  and  again  the  gleaming 
lights  of  the  salon. 

The  floor  was  waxed  and  polished 
until  it  shone  like  glass,  and  ujDon  that 
dangerous  footing  a  large  gathering  of 
court  ladies  and  cavaliers  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  royal  pair. 

The  ladies  were  regal  in  their  jewels 


and  laces,  their  gowns  with  their  long 
trains  demanding  room  enough  for 
two;  and  their  .  heads  were  adorned 
with  everything  jwssible  to  give  them 
height,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
crowd.  Flowers,  wreaths  and  feathers 
warred  with  each  other,  and  yes— one 
or  two  heads  bore  miniature  ships  in 
full  sail. 

Every  one  of  those  primping,  smirk- 
ing women  wore  valuables  enough  to 
dower  a  hundred  poor  maidens.  Pierre 
thought  of  his  sister,  who  had  lacked 
money  for  the  simplest  outfit. 

And  how  they  nodded  and  flung 
their  heads  about,  like  turkeys  and 
geese  unknowing  they  were  to  be 
killed  in  the  morning. 

And  all  those  elegant  gentlemen! 
How  they  were  decked  and  painted 
like  the  vainest  woman,  with  rings  on 
their  flngers  and  lace  over  the  white 
hands  never  soiled  by  toil,  and  dia- 
monds on  their  little  fingers— fingers 
one  stroke  of  the  sword  would  remove. 

Pierre's  eyes  blazed  like  burning 
coals.  It  was  indeed  well  that  he  had 
a  nearer  view.  Now  he  saw  how  these 
useless,  luxurious  people  floated  on  the 
tide  while  the  i)oor  went  to  the  bottom, 
how  they  danced  night  after  night, 
while  the  poor  people  paid  their  musi- 
cians. 

They  took  up  altogether  too  much 
room  upon  earth,  and  the  sooner  the 
hurricane  came  and  swept  them  away 
the  better. 

There  was  a  movement  down  below. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  arranged  the 
courtiers,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
took  up  his  baton,  the  fleld  marshal 
bowed  low  as  the  swinging  doors 
ox>ened  to  admit  the  royal  pair. 

They  entered,  surrounded  by  pages 
and  members  of  their  suite,  King  Louis 
and  the  proud  Marie  Antoinette. 

Pierre  had  seen  the  Queen  once  be- 
fore in  Paris.  Now  she  walked  slowly 
forward,  clad  in  a  yellow  brocaded 
gown,  embroidered  with  gold  and  load- 
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ed  with  gems,  each  of  which  reflected 
the  various  lights.  She  greeted  the 
guests  with  such  graciousness  and 
charm  that  Pierre  unconsciously  nod- 
ded his  head  in  response.  She  smiled, 
and  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  she 
was  beautiful. 

How  that  head  was  borne  upon  the 
slender  throat!  It  seemed  fitted  to 
wear  a  crown.  The  fair  cheek  glowed 
soft  and  flushed  beneath  the  hair 
dressed  in  the  prevailing  mode;  the 
half-closed  eyes  held  a  peculiarly  fas- 
cinating expression.  There  was  a  wise, 
a  penetrating  glance  beneath  those 
heavy  lids,  a  glance  which  observed 
and  weighed  each  subject.  The  fine, 
little  nose  was  haughty,  and  the  firm, 
wise  mouth  beneath  it  seemed  perfect- 
ly conscious  of  the  value  of  one  of  its 
smiles. 

Like  a  field  of  wheat  when  the  winds 
pass  over  it,  the  silken  backs  bent  as 
the  Queen  entered. 
Pierre  did  not  see  the  King. 
One  never  looked  at  the  King  when 
the  Queen  was  present. 

After  the  royal  pair  had  taken  their 
places  and  danced  a  quadrille,  of  which 
both  were  fond,  the  orchestra  played  a 
saraband  and  the  Queen  made  one  of 
the  Foreign  Ambassadors  happy  by 
giving  him  her  hand  for  the  dance.  In 
a  moment  the  fioor  was  filled  with 
dancers;  the  ball  was  opened.  Each 
courtier  circled  around  his  partner  and 
each  couple  circled  about  the  Queen, 
like  starry  constellations  around  the 
great  central  sun.  They  marked  every 
gesture,  hung  upon  every  change  in 
her  face. 

When  she  looked  grave  a  shadow 
fell  upon  the  entire  company,  and  when 
she  smiled  all  smiled. 

How  they  strutted,  fawned  and  flat- 
tered, all  that  flock  of  miserable  useless 
creatures! 

And  she,  the  Queen— whom  did  she 
think  she  was?  A  super-human  being 
meriting    blind    adulation,    a    goddess 


who  to  adorn  her  temple  robbed  her 
subjects  of  their  hard-earned  bread? 
A  vain,  useless  woman,  who  lived  but 
to  get  enjoyment  out  of  everything, 
and  cared  not  who  suffered  at  her  very 
door. 

The  impression  made  upon  Pierre  by 
her  majestic  beauty  had  vanished.  He 
saw  now  but  the  tyrant,  the  enemy,  the 
root  and  cause  of  all  the  want  and  un- 
happiness  in  France. 

He  ran  his  bow  over  the  strings  so 
that  they  shrieked. 

He  was  compelled  to  follow  the  or- 
chestra and  play  the  correct  notes,  first 
a  saraband  and  then  a  gavotte.  He 
made  the  same  trills  and  flourishes  as 
the  other  musicians,  but  beneath  his 
bow  they  sounded  like  the  shaking  of 
a  clenched  fist.  And  beneath  all  that 
soft  melody  and  elegant  ornament  lay 
a  hideous,  growing  hatred. 

It  was  as  though  a  satanic  fiatterer 
clad  in  court  costume,  with  a  poisoned 
dagger  at  his  belt,  bowed  low,  saying: 

"See  how  we  bow  and  smile.  We  ad- 
mire you  great  ones  of  earth.  We  bow 
with  our  hand  upon  our  heart.  Let  us 
get  nearer  to  you — much  nearer  and 
seize  you— so— and  so— around  your 
dainty  white  wrists. 

"Yes,  yes,  don't  be  frightened.  See 
how  respectful  we  are.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  die.    It  will  soon  be  over. 

"Don't  be  at  all  frightened.  See  how 
we  bow  and  smile." 

.The  light  streamed  from  the  crystal 
chandeliers,  the  mirrors  reflected  them 
in  endless  lines.  The  floor  was  so 
smooth  that  satin-shod  feet  glided 
gracefully  over  it. 

They  whispered,  smiled  and  laughed, 
all  those  smirking  faces  down  below. 

As  Pierre  played,  he  watched  them 
closely.  The  dark  eyes  in  the  pale  face 
grew  more  dangerously  wrathful.  The 
trills  grew  more  and  more  threatening, 
the  very  runs  laughed  with  scorn  in 
their  clear  tones. 

That    night    Pierre    Roubot,    as    he 
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played  the  saraband  and  gavotte,  swore 
that  all  those  down  below  must  die. 

His  voice  should  be  one  of  the  thou- 
sands which  condemned  them,  and  that 
very  soon.  But  this  evening  let  them 
dance.  And  he  ended  the  piece  w^ith 
a  most  elaborate  flourish  which  seemed 
a  low  bow  to  the  Queen— she,  whom 
shortly  after  he  watched  as  she  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold. 

I  shuddered  as  hands  were  slapped 
and  cries  sounded  around  me.— Was  it 
triumphal  cries  about  the  guillotine? 
No.— I  sat  in  the  concert  salon.  The 
violin  ceased,  and  the  scene  was  ended. 

Once  again  that  evening  the  instru- 
ment told  a  tale  of  the  vanished  time. 

The  revolution  had  spent  its  fury,  and 
the  violin  floated  down  the  stream  of 
jears  and  was  cast  up  like  a  shaving 
upon  the  shores  of  Belgium. 

First  it  was  owned  by  various 
wealthy  amateurs,  who  could  not  play 
upon  it  but  treasured  it  as  a  curiosity, 
and  then  after  many  years  it  came 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  a  master. 

It  was  a  great  musician,  who  in  his 
day  had  delighted  the  public,  but  who 
was  one  of  the  kind  who  would  not 
play  simple  tunes.  He  insisted  upon 
playing  the  most  classical  music, 
whether  people  liked  it  or  not. 

So  the  public  tired  of  him  and  turned 
to  new  stars,  who  w^ere  not  so  set  in 
their  ideas  but  would  give  popular 
music. 

From  being  greatly  in  demand,  the 
violinist  became  first  neglected  and 
then  forgotten.  Perhaps  he  could  have 
held  his  place  much  longer  if  he  had 
cared  to  make  the  effort.  But  he  was 
both  angry  and  bitter  as  he  saw  how 
one  after  another  of  the  younger  school 
were  preferred  to  him— those  boys 
whose  technique  he  could  have  criti- 
cised in  a  thousand  ways.  He  was 
silent  and  stepped  aside. 

If  people  could  not  understand  good 
music  he  would  not  instruct  them.   No 


matter  what  came  to  him  he'd  never 
descend  to  humbug  to  gain  popularity 
with  a  fickle  public. 

In  his  time  he  had  earned  large  sums 
of  money,  but  he  had  never  saved  them, 
for  so  long  as  he  had  sufficient  for  his 
wants  he  had  shared  with  the  needy. 

Then  came  neglect;  old  age  was  not 
far  distant,  and  all  that  remained  to 
him  was  his  violin  and  a  daughter, 
who  was  his  greatest  joy. 

His  wife  had  died  in  early  life,  and 
he  had  been  both  father  and  mother  to 
his  little  girl.  The  two  had  lived  a  very 
happy  life  together,  until  at  twenty,  in 
Brussels,  the  daughter  married  a  school 
teacher. 

He  was  a  most  worthy  young  man, 
and  the  father  had  nothing  against  him, 
save  that  he  took  his  daughter  away; 
but  the  best  of  feeling  existed  between 
young  and  old. 

They  lived  near  each  other  and 
shared  both  good  and  evil  fortune.  The 
good  they  had  to  share  was  mostly  of 
an  intellectual  order,  for  the  income 
in  both  families  was  very  small,  and 
they  lived  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  happy  family. 
Love  bound  it  together,  and  no  fear 
for  the  future  weakened  the  younger 
man's  power  of  achievement.  At  least 
they  had  much  to  live  for;  they  had 
each  other  and  the  old  father,  and  ev- 
erything would  come  out  right. 

But  suddenly  this  peace  and  happi- 
ness was  wrecked  by  a  terrible  blow. 

After  a  week's  illness  with  typhoid 
fever  the  young  husband  died,  and 
shortly  after  his  wife  became  the 
mother  of  a  son. 

She  had  not  seen  her  husband  die; 
she  could  not  bid  him  good-bye,  nor  be 
present  when  they  laid  him  to  rest. 
In  an  almost  unconscious  condition  she 
had  been  carried  to  her  father's  house. 
There  the  child  was  born,  and  a  week 
elapsed  before  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness and  awoke  once  more  to  life. 

But  what  an  awakening! 
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She  had  not  said  farewell,  had  not 
followed  her  beloved  on  the  way  to  that 
unknown  country.  He  seemed  to  have 
vanished.  While  she  was  bound  to  her 
bed  he  had  left  her  forever,  and  in  his 
place  she  had  the  tiny  unlinown  babe 
that  lay  in  her  arms. 

She  felt  neither  love  nor  gladness  as 
she  thought  of  it.  How  could  it  take 
the  place  of  the  one  she  had  lost?  She, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  her  best 
comfort,  must  now  care  for  and  com- 
fort another. 

She  lay  in  the  great  white  bed  in  the 
darkened  chamber,  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  evening 
glow  spread  over  the  Hotel  des  Villes' 
slender  towers,  outlined  in  black 
against  the  sky.  Far  down  the  street 
she  could  hear  the  voices  of  people 
passing. 

For  it  was  in  April,  and  such  pleas- 
ant w^eather  that  many  were  out  walk- 
ing at  sun-down. 

A  merry  whistle  disturbed  her;  the 
crowing  of  the  barnyard  fowls  and  the 
talk  and  laughter  of  two  who  were 
happy  made  her  wince.  Every  one 
out  there  was  in  a  summer  mood. 

She  lay  there,  still  and  pale,  listening 
to  these  sounds  from  a  world  which 
now  seemed  utterly  strange  to  her. 

What  had  she  to  do  with  it? 

She  felt  like  one  who  after  a  ship- 
wreck finds  himself  thrown  half-dead 
upon  the  naked  rocks.  Her  very  soul 
was  crushed  within  her.  Tearless  and 
bereft  of  feeling  she  lay  there,  and 
looked  at  the  sky  as  night  settled  over 
it  and  the  first  stars  appeared. 

Then  she  felt  the  child's  warm  body 
on  her  arm,  and  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  him.  He  slept  with  an  expres- 
sion of  infantile  content.  He  could  not 
know  his  mother's  bitter  sorrow. 

The  tiny  cap  covered  the  soft  dark 
hair  and  flushed  little  cheek.  His 
breath  came  fluttering  like  a  young 
bird's,  and  he  snuggled  his  tender  face 


under  his  mother's  shoulder  as  if  creep- 
ing into  his  nest. 

But  this  did  not  touch  her  heart.  It 
was  like  stone  as  she  resumed  her 
former  position  and  gazed  at  the  sky. 

Suddenly  the  viohn  sounded  from  a 
side  room.  Her  father  was  playing. 
It  was  a  long,  long  time  since  she  had 
heard  him  touch  the  instrument.  It 
had  been  in  that  vanished  time  when 
they  were  happy— and  now  she  listened. 

Its  well-known  voice  was  speaking  to 
her.  She  had  known  the  soft  deep 
tones  from  earliest  childhood.  Per- 
haps it  formed  her  first  recollections  of 
earthly  things. 

Gravely  those  tones  appealed  to  her. 
They  seemed  to  understand  her  and 
her  sorrow  and  spoke  as  no  human 
voice  could.  How  poor  and  cold  hu- 
man words  really  are  in  the  face  of  sor- 
row! No  matter  how  well  meant,  they 
seem  but  mockery. 

These  tones  understood  how  to  take 
her  hopeless  sorrow  and  lay  it  before 
her,  as  if  it  were  the  grief  of  some 
one  else  to  which  she  was  witness.  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  with  great  heavy 
throbs;  her  breast  heaved. 

They  were  telling  of  death  in  all  its 
awfulness,  of  parting's  bitterest  pain. 

Then  the  instrument  began  to  wail. 
How  it  sobbed  and  sighed  in  loneliness 
and  grief! 

It  made  her  tremble,  and  the  tears' 
came  to  her  eyes.  Then  she  burst  into 
sobs. 

The  great  burning  tears,  like  the  first 
drops  of  a  storm,  seemed  to  raise  from 
her  heart  a  weight  that  had  been 
crushing  it. 

How  consoling  it  was  to  weep  sot 
And  the  violin  wept  with  her.  It  seemed 
to  say:  "Yes,  that  is  right.  Only  weep. 
And  we'll  weep  with  you." 

For  a  long  time  she  lay  there  and 
made  no  effort  to  dry  her  tears. 

But  now  other  tones  were  cominji? 
from  the  instrument.    She  listened. 

Only  one  person  in  the  world  could 
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talk  that  way  in  music.  She  knew  who 
it  was,  only  she  had  never  realized  it 
as  she  did  to-night. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  Consoler.  Of 
a  Heavenly  Consoler,  descending  from 
the  sky  to  help  her  bear  her  burden. 
Only  one  who  understood  grief  in  its 
deepest  meaning  could  console  as  that 
violin  was  comforting  her. 

It  was  the  everlasting  word  of  love 
and  goodness,  which  fell  soft  as  rose 
leaves  upon  a  bleeding  heart. 

It  was  not  the  cold  comfort  which 
said:  "You  will  forget;"  nor  the  still 
more  heartless:  "You  must  remember 
that  others  have  sorrows  greater  than 
yours." 

No,  it  was  a  reminder  that  love  and 
happiness  are  God-given,  that  heaven's 
blessing  would  follow  after  such  pain. 

And  as  she  lay  there  listening  a  lump 
of  ice  seemed  to  melt  in  her  heart.  She 
bowed  her  head  softly  over  her  child 
and  drew  him  closer. 

She  would  teach  him  to  love  the  one 
she  had  loved.  She  would  teach  him 
to  look  up  at  the  sky  and  open  his  heart 
to  such  sounds  as  now  bathed  them  in 
beauty. 


The  little  one  opened  his  eyes;  two 
great  grave  child  eyes.  He,  too,  had 
listened  and  wondered.  She  read  it  in 
his  face. 

The  music  circled  about  them  like 
great  wings,  and  seemed  to  kiss  them 
upon  lips  and  brow,  until  it  died  away 
like  the  last  sunbeams  at  close  of  daj'. 
The  door  opened,  and  her  old  father 
came  softly  towards  the  bed.  He  still 
carried  the  violin,  and  his  eyes  sought 
bis  darling's  face  as  she  lay  in  the 
darkened  room. 

He  seemed  uncertain  whether  he 
should  find  her  living  or  dead. 

But  she  stretched  out  her  arms  tow- 
ards him,  and  as  he  bent  towards  her 
she  drew  his  gray  head  do-^n  to  hers 
and  the  child's,  and  whispered: 

"Thank  you,  father.  You  have  saved 
mo." 

These  were  the  songs  of  human  suf- 
fering and  consolation,  of  strife  and 
victory,  which  the  violin  sang.  That 
which  human  words  could  not  express, 
the  instrument  told  in  the  hands  of  a 
master. 

He  must  forgive  me  for  putting  them 
into  words. 

Helena  NyJylom. 
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"But  if  you  once  admit  the  existence 
of  the  supernatural,  and  that  it  can 
onter  into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  every- 
day life,  allow  me  to  ask  what  scope 
is  left  for  the  exercise  of  reason?" 

And  so  saying,  Anthony  Stephanich 
crossed  his  arms. 

Anthony  Stephanich  was  a  Council- 
lor to  the  Minister  in  some  Department 
or  other,  and  this  circumstance,  joined 
with  those  of  his  possessing  a  grave 
bass  voice,  and  of  his  speaking  with 
great  precision,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject   of    universal    consideration.     He 


had  just  been  compelled,  as  his  de- 
tractors phrased  it,  to  accept  the  Cross 
of  St.  Stanislaus. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  said 
Skorevich. 

"It  is  impossible  to  dispute  it,"  said 
Cinarevich. 

"I  assent  entirely,"  said  the  master 
of  the  house,  PhinoplentoCf,  in  his  thin 
little  voice. 

Now  there  was  a  short,  plump,  bald, 
middle-aged  little  man  who  was  sitting 
silent  close  to  the  stove,  and  he  sud- 
denly said,— 
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"I  confess  that  I  don't  agree  with 
you,  for  something  which  was  certain- 
ly supernatural  once  happened  to  me 
myself." 

Everybody  looked  at  him,  and  there 
was  a  pause.  The  little  man  in  ques- 
tion was  a  small  landed  proprietor  In 
Kalouga  who  had  only  come  to  live  at 
St.  Petersburg  a  short  time  before.  He 
had  once  been  in  the  hussars  and  lost 
his  money  at  play,  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  returned  to  cultivate  cab- 
bages at  his  native  village.  Recent 
events  had  greatly  reduced  his  income, 
and  he  had  come  to  town  in  order  to  try 
and  obtain  some  small  employment. 
For  this  object  he  had  none  of  the  or- 
dinary means  of  success,  nor  influential 
acquaintances,  but  he  placed  great  con- 
fidence in  the  friendship  of  an  old 
comrade  in  his  regiment,  who  had  cer- 
tainly become  a  great  personage,  how 
or  why  nobody  knew,  and  whom  he 
had  once  helped  to  thrash  a  card-sharp- 
er. Besides  this,  he  was  a  great  be- 
liever in  his  own  luck,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  confidence  turned  out  not 
to  have  been  misplaced.  After  some 
days  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  cer- 
tain government  factories.  The  place 
was  a  good  one,  it  stood  rather  high, 
and  did  not  call  for  the  exercise  of  any 
striking  talents  even  if  the  factories  in 
question  had  existed  anywhere  except 
upon  paper,  or  if  it  had  been  settled 
what  was  to  be  manufactured  in  them 
when  they  did  exist.  But  then  they 
formed  part  of  a  new  scheme  of  ad- 
ministrative economy. 

Anthony  Stephanich  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"Surely,  my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  mean 
seriously  to  tell  us  that  you  ever  met 
with  anything  supernatural;  I  mean, 
any  departure  from  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure." 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  the  "dear  sir," 
whose  name  was  Porphyry  Capitono- 
vich. 

"A  departure  from  the  laws  of  nat- 


ure," sharply  repeated  Anthony  Steph- 
anich, who  had  evidently  got  hold  of 
a  favorite  phrase. 

"Quite  so;  just  as  you  are  kind 
enough  to  express  it,"  said  the  little 
man. 

"This  is  very  extraordinary.  What 
do  you  think,  gentlemen?" 

Anthony  Stephanich  had  tried  to  put 
on  a  sarcastic  expression,  but  had 
failed;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  had  given 
his  features  an  expression  such  as 
would  have  been  produced  by  perceiv- 
ing a  bad  smell.  He  turned  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kalouga  and  continued,— 

"Could  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
some  details  of  such  a  strange  occur- 
rence?" 

"Do  you  want  to  hear  about  it?"  said 
the  gentleman.     "All  right." 

He  got  up,  went  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  began. 

"You  may  possibly  know,  gentlemen, 
or  more  probably  you  don't,  that  I  pos- 
sess a  small  property  in  the  district  of 
Kozelsk.  I  used  to  get  something  from 
it  once  upon  a  time,  but,  as  you  may 
well  conceive,  it  brings  me  in  nothing 
now,  except  business  and  quarrels. 
However,  I  don't  want  to  talk  politics. 
Well,  on  this  property  I  had  a  small 
farm  with  a  kitchen-garden  to  match, 
a  pond  with  tench  in  it,  divers  build- 
ings, and  among  others  a  little  house 
for  myself.  I  am  not  married.  One 
fine  day,  six  years  ago,  I  came  home 
rather  late.  I  had  been  dining  with 
one  of  the  neighbors,  but  I  assure  you 
I  was  all  right  so  far  as  that  went.  I 
took  off  my  clothes,  got  into  bed,  and 
blew  out  the  candle.  I  had  hardly 
blown  it  out  when  I  heard  something 
move  underneath  the  bed.  I  wondered 
what  it  could  be.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  mice.  But  it  wasn't  mice.  I 
could  hear  it  scratching  and  walking 
about  and  shaking  itself.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  it  was  a  dog,  but  I  couldn't 
think  what  dog  it  could  be.  I  hadn't 
got  one.     So  I  thought  that  it  must  be 
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a  stray  one.  I  called  the  servant  and 
scolded  liim  for  being  careless,  and  let- 
ting a  dog  get  hidden  under  tlie  bed. 
He  aslied,  'What  dog?'  I  answered 
him,  'How  should  I  know?  It  was  his 
business  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing 
happening.'  He  stooped  down  with  the 
candle  and  looked  under  the  bed.  He 
said  there  was  not  any  dog  there.  I 
looked  underneath  myself,  and  sure 
enough  there  was  no  dog  there.  I 
stared  at  him,  and  he  began  to  grin. 
I  called  him  a  fool,  and  said  the  dog 
must  have  slipped  out  and  got  away 
when  he  opened  the  door,  that  he  had 
been  half  asleep  and  hadn't  noticed  it. 
I  asked  If  he  thought  that  I  had  been 
drinking?  However,  I  did  not  await 
the  reply  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
but  told  him  to  clear  out.  When  he 
was  gone,  I  curled  myself  up,  and  I 
heard  nothing  more  that  night. 

"However,  the  night  afterwards  the 
whole  thing  began  again.  I  had  hard- 
ly put  the  candle  out  when  I  heard 
the  beast  shake  itself.  I  called  the  ser- 
vant again.  He  looked  under  the  bed. 
There  wasn't  anything  there.  So  I 
sent  him  away  again,  and  put  out  the 
candle  the  second  time.  Then  I  heard 
the  dog  again.  There  couldn't  be  any 
doubt  about  it.  I  could  hear  it  breathe. 
I  could  hear  it  biting  at  its  own  coat 
and  hunting  for  fleas,  so  I  called  the 
man  to  come  again,  without  bringing 
a  candle.  He  came,  and  I  told  him  to 
listen.  He  said  he  heard.  I  couldn't 
see  him,  but  I  knew  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice  that  he  was  frightened.  I  asked 
him  how  he  could  explain  it.  He  said 
it  was  the  Evil  One.  I  told  him  to  hold 
his  stupid  tongue,  but  we  were  both 
pretty  frightened.  I  lighted  the  candle, 
and  then  there  was  no  more  dog 
and  no  more  noise.  I  left  the  candle 
burning  all  night,  and  whether  you 
like  to  believe  it  or  not,  I  assure 
you  that  the  same  thing  went  on 
every  night  for  six  weeks.  I  got 
quite  used  to  it,  and  I  used  to  put  out 


the  candle,  because  light  prevents  my 
sleeping,  and  I  did  not  mind  the  thing, 
as  it  didn't  do  me  any  harm." 

"You  are  certainly  brave,"  said  An- 
thony Stephanich,  with  a  smile  of  min- 
gled pity  and  contempt.  "One  can  see 
that  you  have  been  a  trooper." 

"I  certainly  shouldn't  be  afraid  of 
you,  at  any  rate,"  answered  Porphyry 
Capitonovich,  with  a  decided  ring  of 
the  soldier  in  his  tone.  "Anyhow,  I'll 
tell  you  what  happened.  The  same 
neighbor  with  whom  I  had  dined  be- 
fore came  to  dine  with  me  in  turn,  fie 
took  pot-luck  with  me,  and  I  won  fif- 
teen roubles  from  him  afterwards.  He 
looked  out  into  the  night,  and  said  he 
would  have  to  be  going.  However,  I 
had  a  plan,  and  I  asked  him  to  stay 
and  sleep,  and  try  and  win  back  his 
money  the  next  day.  He  considered, 
and  then  he  agreed  to  stay.  I  had  a 
bed  made  up  for  him  in  my  own  room. 
We  went  to  bed  and  smoked  and  talked 
and  discussed  women,  as  men  do.  At 
last  I  saw  that  Basil  Basilich  put  out 
his  light  and  turned  his  back  toward 
me,  as  much  as  to  say  schlafen  sie  wohL 
I  waited  a  little,  and  then  I  put  out 
my  own  candle,  and  before  I  had  time 
to  think  the  game  began.  The  beast 
did  more  than  move;  he  came  out  from 
under  the  bed,  and  walked  across  the 
room.  I  could  hear  his  feet  on  the 
wooden  floor.  He  shook  himself,  and 
then  there  was  a  thump.  He  knocked 
against  a  chair,  which  was  standing 
beside  Basil  Basilich's  bed.  Basil  called 
out  to  me  quite  naturally,  in  his  ordi- 
nary voice,  to  ask  me  if  the  dog  that 
I  had  got  was  a  pointer.  I  told  him 
that  I  hadn't  got  any  dog,  and  never 
had  had.  He  asked  me  what  the  noise 
was  then?  I  told  him  to  light  his 
candle  and  see.  He  asked  me  again 
if  it  wasn't  a  dog.  Then  I  heard  him 
turn  round.  He  told  me  I  was  joking; 
and  I  told  him  I  was  not. 

"After  this  I  heard  him  scraping 
away  with  a  match  while  the  dog  was 
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scratching  itself.  Suddenly  the  match 
struck,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  or  heard.  Basil  Basilich  stared 
at  me,  and  I  stared  at  him.  He  asked 
me  what  all  the  nonsense  was.  I  told 
him  that  if  you  made  Socrates  and 
Frederick  the  Great  put  their  heads 
together  over  it,  they  couldn't  explain 
it;  and  I  told  him  all  about  it.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed  like  a  scalded  cat, 
and  wanted  to  have  his  carriage  called, 
to  go  aw^  at  once.  I  wanted  to  argue 
with  him,  but  he  only  made  more  noise. 
He  told  me  there  must  be  some  curse 
upon  me,  and  that  nothing  would  make 
him  stay.  I  got  him  more  or  less  quiet  at 
last,  but  he  insisted  on  having  a  bed 
in  another  room,  and  a  light  all  night. 

"When  he  was  having  his  tea  in  the 
morning,  he  was  calmer,  and  he  gave 
me  his  advice  to  go  away  from  home  for 
some  days,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  thing 
would  come  to  an  end. 

"He  was  a  decidedly  clever  man,  and 
I  had  great  respect  for  his  acumen. 
He  got  round  his  mother-in-law  quite 
amazingly.  He  got  her  to  accept  let- 
ters of  exchange,  and  she  was  as  tame 
as  a  sheep.  She  made  him  commis- 
sioner for  the  administration  of  all  her 
property.  Fools  don't  do  that  sort  of 
thing  with  their  mothers-in-law.  How- 
ever, he  was  in  a  bad  temper  when  he 
went  away,  for  I  won  an  hundred  more 
roubles  from  him,  and  he  was  cross. 
He  told  me  I  was  behaving  unthank- 
fully  towards  him.  How  on  earth 
could  the  luck  be  my  fault?  But  I  did 
as  he  advised,  and  I  started  for  the 
town  the  same  day.  I  knew  an  old 
man  there  who  kept  an  inn,  and-  who 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  it  was  to  his 
house  that  I  went.  He  was  a  little  old 
creature,  and  a  bit  snappish,  because 
he  had  lost  his  wnfe  and  all  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  was  alone.  He  couldn't 
bear  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  dogs 
were  his  particular  horror.  Rather 
than  see  a  dog  in  his  rooms  he  would 
have  left  the  house.    'Behold,'  he  would 


say,  'the  all-holy  Virgin,  who  is  gra- 
ciouslj'  pleased  to  hang  inside  my  room, 
and  then  how  could  I  allow  the  unclean 
brutes  to  come  snitiing  in  there.'  Of 
course  it  is  want  of  education.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned^  I  am  content  that 
everybody  should  use  the  common 
sense  that  God  gives  him.  That's  my 
Gospel." 

"You  seem  to  be  a  philosopher,"  said 
Anthony  Stephanich,  with  the  same 
smile  as  before. 

Porphyry  Capitonovich  made  a  slight 
movement  of  the  eyebrows,  and  also 
moved  his  moustache  a  little.    He  said: 

"As  to  my  being  a  philosopher,  no 
proof  has  yet  been  adduced,  but  I 
teach  philosophy  to  other  people." 

This  made  everybody  look  at  An- 
thony Stephanich.  We  expected  some 
startling  reply,  or  at  least  a  glance  of 
scathing  indignation.  We  were  mistak- 
en. The  smile  of  the  Ministerial  Coun- 
cillor changed  from  one  of  contempt  to 
one  of  indifference.  He  yawned;  he 
changed  the  position  of  his  feet.  There 
was  nothing  more. 

"Well,"  said  Capitonovich,  "I  took 
up  my  quarters  in  this  old  man's  house; 
for  the  sake  of  his  acquaintance  with 
me,  he  put  me  in  his  own  room,  and 
made  himself  up  a  bed  behind  a  screen. 
It  wasn't  a  good  room,  at  its  best,  and 
it  was  hot  and  stuffy  beyond  all  belief. 
Everything  was  sticky,  and  the  flies 
were  all  over  the  place.  In  one  corner 
there  was  a  cupboard  full  of  old  holy 
pictures  covered  with  tarnished  plates* 
all  bulging  out.  There  was  a  smell  of 
oil  and  drugs  like  a  chemist's  shop. 
There  were  two  pillows  on  the  bed,  and , 
black  beetles  ran  out  if  you  touched 
them.  For  want  of  something  to  do  I 
drank  more  tea  than  I  wanted,  and 
then,  beastly  as  the  place  was,  I  got 
into  bed.  I  could  hear  the  old  Dissenter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  screen  sighing 


1  That  Is,  the  sheaves  of  metal  in  relief  put 
by  Russians  over  sacred  pictures,  with  space 
cut  out  to  show  the  flesh  parts. 
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and  groaning  and  mumbling  his  pray- 
ers. Then  he  went  to  sleep.  It  wasn't 
long  before  he  began  snoring.  I  list- 
ened to  him.  He  began  gently,  and 
then  it  got  worse  and  worse.  I  became 
irritated.  It  w^as  a  long  time  since  I 
put  out  my  own  light,  but  it  was  not 
darii,  because  there  was  a  lamp  burn- 
ing in  front  of  the  holy  pictures.  It 
was  this  that  put  me  out.  I  got  out 
of  bed  as  quietly  as  I  could,  walked 
barefoot  to  the  lamp,  and  blew  it  out. 
Nothing  happened.  So  I  thought  it  was 
all  right,  and  got  back  into  bed  again 
But  I  was  hardly  in  before  I  heard  the 
old  story  again.  The  dog  was  scratch- 
ing and  shaking  himself— the  whole 
thing  as  before.  I  lay  still  in  bed,  list- 
ening to  see  what  would  happen  next. 
My  landlord  woke  up.  I  heard  him 
call  out,  'Sir,  what's  the  matter;  have 
you  put  out  the  lamp,  sir?'  I  made  no 
answer,  and  I  heard  him  get  out  of 
bed  and  say,  'What's  the  matter? 
What's  the  matter?— dog,— dog,— the 
d— d  Niconian."*  I  called  to  him  not 
to  put  himself  out,  but  to  come  to  me, 
as  something  very  odd  was  happening. 
He  emerged  from  behind  his  screen 
with  the  end  of  an  unbleached  wa.^ 
taper  in  his  hand.  Such  a  figure  I  had 
never  seen— his  fierce  eyes  and  hairy 
figure,  with  the  hair  growing  even  in 
his  ears,  w^ere  just  like  a  badger.  On 
his  head  he  had  a  white  felt  hat;  his 
white  beard  went  down  to  his  girdle, 
and  over  his  chest  he  had  a  waistcoat 
with  brass  buttons.  His  feet  v/ere 
thrust  into  a  pair  of  old  furred  slip- 
pers, and  he  diffused  around  him  a  per- 
vading odor  of  gin.  In  this  guise  he 
proceeded  to  the  holy  pictures,  before 


which  he  crossed  himself  three  times- 
with  his  two  fore-fingers.^  Then  he  re- 
hghted  the  lamp,  crossed  himself  again^ 
and  having  done  so,  turned  round  ta 
me,  and  said  in  a  thick  voice,— 

"  'Well,  what's  the  matter?' 

"I  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  did 
not  utter  a  syllable;  he  scratched  his 
head.  When  I  had  done,  he  sat  down, 
still  silent,  on  the  foot  of  my  bed.  Here 
he  proceeded  to  scratch  his  stomach 
and  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  to  rub 
himself.  But  still  he  never  uttered  a 
word.    At  last  I  said  to  him, — 

"  'Well,  Theodoulos  Ivanovich,  I  want 
to  know  what  you  think  about  it.  Don't 
you  think  it's  a  temptation  of  the  Evil 
One?' 

"The  old  man  looked  at  me. 

"  'Temptation  of  the  Evil  One!'  said 
he.  'You  think  that,  do  you?  It  would  be 
all  very  well  in  your  own  tobacco  reek,^ 
but  how  about  this  house?  This  house 
is  an  holy  place.  A  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One?  If  it  is  not  a  temptation  of 
the  Evil  One,  what  is  it?' 

"Then  he  sat  silent,  thinking  and 
scratching  himself.  At  last  he  said  to 
me,  though  not  very  distinctly,  because 
the  hair  got  into  his  mouth,— 

"  'Go  to  Belev.  There's  only  one  man 
that  I  know  of  that  can  help  you.  He 
lives  at  Belev.  He  is  one  of  our  peo- 
ple. If  he  likes  to  help  you,  so  much 
the  better  for  you.  If  he  does  not  like, 
you've  got  nothing  more  to  do.' 

"I  asked  him  how  I  could  find  the 
man. 

"  'I'll  tell  you,'  said  the  Nonconform- 
ist, 'but,  after  all,  why  should  it  be  a 
temptation  of  the  Evil  One?  It's  a  vis- 
ion; it  may  become  even  a  revelation, 


2  That  Is,  the  Dissenter  is  complaining  of  the 
narrator  as  a  follower  of  Nlcon,  Patriarch  of 
Moscow,  the  reformer  of  the  Russian  Church, 
whose  changes  in  that  body  are  the  cause  of 
the  Dissent  of  the  class  of  Nonconformist  here 
Indicated. 

3  All  this  relates  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Russian  Nonconformists,  who  object  to  cutting 
the  beard,  and  in  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross 


join  the  thumb  with  the  fourth  and  little  fin- 
ger, extending  the  Index  and  the  middle  finger, 
whereas  members  of  the  Established  Church 
Join  the  thumb,  index,  and  middle  finger,  and 
bend  the  fourth  and  little  finger  towards  the 
palm, 

*  The      Dissenters     object     on     conscientious 
grounds  to  tobacco-smoking. 
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but  you're  not  up  to  all  that.  That's 
beyond  you.  Well,  now,  try  to  get  to 
sleep,  with  God  the  Father  and  His 
Christ  watching  over  you.  I  am  going 
to  burn  some  incense.  We  will  think 
about  it  to-morrow.  You  know  that 
second  thoughts  are  almost  always 
best.' 

"In  the  morning,  accordingly,  we  took 
counsel    together,     although     he    had 
nearly  choked  me  in  the  night  with  his 
incense.     The  address  which  he  gave 
me  was  this.     When  I  got  to  Belev  I 
was  to  go  into  the  square  and  to  ask 
at  the  second  shop  on  the  right  hand 
for  a  certain  Prochorovich,  and  give 
him  a  letter.     The  letter  was  a  scrap 
of  paper  on  which  was  written,  'In  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen.     To 
Sergius      Prochorovich      Pervoushine. 
Trust    this    man.    Theodoulus    Ivano- 
vich.    Send  some  cabbages,  and  praised 
be  God's  Holy  Name.'     I  thanked  my 
old  Dissenter,  and  forthwith  ordered  a 
carriage,  and  went  to  Belev.    My  argu- 
ment was,  'This  thing  in  the  night  has 
not  done  me  any  harm  yet,  but  it's  very 
tiresome,  and  it's  not  the  thing  for  a 
man  like  me  or  an  officer.'    What  do 
you  think?" 

"And  you  went  to  Belev?"  said  Phin- 
oplentoff. 

"Yes,  I  went  there  straight.  When 
I  got  to  the  square,  I  aslved  at  the  sec- 
ond shop  on  the  right  for  Prochorovich. 
They  told  me  he  was  not  there.  I  asked 
where  he  lived,  and  they  told  me,  in 
his  own  house  in  the  suburb  on  the 
Oka.  I  accordingly  crossed  the  Oka, 
and  found  the  house  in  question,  which 
might  more  fitly  have  been  described 
as  a  shanty.  I  found  a  man  in  a  darned 
blue  shirt,  with  a  torn  cap,  working 
among  cabbages,  with  his  back  to  me. 
I  came  up  to  him  and  said,  'Are  you 
so  and  so?'  He  turned  round,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor,  I  never  saw 
such  a  pair  of  eyes.  He  was  old,  he 
had  no  teeth,  his  face  was  as  small  as 


one's  hand,  and  he  had  a  beard  like 
an  he-goat. 

"  'Yes,'  he  said,  'I  am  he.  What,  can 
I  do  to  serve  you?' 

"  'There,'  said  I,  and  gave  him  the 
letter. 

"He  stared  hard  at  me,  and  then 
said,— 

"  'Be  pleased  to  come  into  my  room, 
I  am  not  able  to  read  without  glass- 
es.' 

"We  went  into  his  room.  It  was  a 
perfect  kennel,  bare  and  wretched,  and 
with  hardly  space  enough  in  which  to 
turn  round.  On  the  wall  there  was  a 
sacred  picture,  as  black  as  coal,  with 
black  heads  of  Saints  with  gleaming 
whites  to  their  eyes.  He  pulled  out 
the  drawer  in  an  old  table,  took  out  a 
pair  of  spectacles  mounted  in  iron,  fixed 
them  upon  his  nose  and  read  the  letter, 
after  which  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me 
through  the  spectacles. 
"  'Have  you  need  of  me?' 
"  'Yes.' 

"  'Well,  tell  me  what  it  is.    I  am  lis- 
tening.' 

"He  sat  down,  took  out  of  his  pocket 
an    old    checked    pocket-handkerchief, 
full  of  holes,  and  spread  it  upon  his 
knees.   Me  he  never  invited  to  sit  down. 
He  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of  power  and 
dignity    which    might  have  become  a 
Senator  or  a  Minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     To  my  amazement  I  suddenly 
found  myself  seized  with  an  emotion  of 
terror.    My  heart  seemed  to  sink  within 
my  shoes.    Then  he  averted  his  gaze. 
This  seemed  to  be  enough,  and  when 
I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  I  told 
him   my  story.    He  said  nothing,   but 
frowned  and  bit  his  lips.    Then,  with 
an  air  of     majesty     and     dignity,  he 
slowly    asked  me  my  name,  my    age, 
who  had  been  my  parents,  and  whether 
I  was  married  or  single.      After  I  told 
him  this,  he  bit  his  lips  and  frowned 
again;  then  he  held  up  one  finger,  and 
said,   'Cast  yourself  down  before  the 
holy  images  of  the    pure    and  helpful 
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Saints,  Sabbatius  and  Zosimus  of  the 
Solovetsky.'* 

"I  threw  myself  down  flat  upon  my 
face,  and  I  might  almost  as  well  have 
remained  lying  there,  such  was  the  awe 
and  fear  with  which  this  man  inspired 
me.  I  would  have  done  anything  that 
he  told  me.  Grentlemen,  I  see  that  you 
are  laughing  at  me,  but  I  assure  you 
that  I  didn't  feel  anything  like  laugh- 
ing.   At  last  he  said— 

"  'Get  up,  sir,  it  is  possible  to  help 
you.  What  has  been  sent  to  you  is  not 
a  punishment,  but  a  warning,  that 
means  to  say  that  you  are  in  danger, 
but,  fortunately  for  you,  there  is  some 
one  praying  for  you.  Go  to  the  market- 
place and  buy  a  young  dog,  keep  it  al- 
ways with  you  both  day  and  night; 
3-our  visions  will  stop,  and,  moreover, 
you  will  find  the  dog  useful.' 

"Heaven  seemed  to  open  before  me. 
His  words  filled  me  with  gladness.  I 
bowed  profoundly  to  him,  and  was 
turning  to  go  away  when  it  struck  me 
that  I  ought  to  give  him  something. 
I  took  out  a  three-rouble  note,  but  he 
pushed  it  away  with  his  hand  and  said: 

^'  'Give  it  to  a  chapel  or  to  the  poor; 
things  like  this  are  not  paid  for.' 

"I  bowed  before  him  again,  doT^^n  to 
his  very  girdle,  and  walked  off  straight 
to  the  market-place.  As  I  reached  the 
shops,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  man 
in  a  long  gray  gabarine,  carrying  a 
liver-colored  dog  about  two  months  old. 
I  asked  the  man  to  stop  and  tell  me  the 
the  price  of  his  dog.  He  said,  'Two 
roubles,'  and  I  proposed  to  give  him 
three.  He  thought  I  was  mad,  but  I 
gave  him  the  bank-note  to  hold  in  his 
teeth  while  he  carried  the  dog  for  me  to 
my  carriage.    The  coachman  was  soon 


ready,  and  I  was  at  home  the  same 
evening.  I  kept  the  dog  on  my  knees 
the  whole  time,  and  when  he  wliined 
I  called  him  my  treasure.  I  gave  him 
food  and  water,  and  had  straw  brought 
up  to  my  room  and  made  him  a  bed 
there.  When  I  had  blown  the  candle 
out  and  found  myself  in  tlie  dark,  I 
wondered  what  was  going  to  happen, 
but  nothing  happened.  I  began  to  feel 
quite  bold,  and  called  on  the  unseen 
power  to  begin  its  usual  performance, 
but  there  was  no  response.  Then  I 
caled  in  my  servant  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  hear  anything,  but  he  could 
hear  nothing  either." 

"Was  that  the  end  of  it?"  said  An- 
thony Stephanich,  but  without  sneer- 
ing. 

"It  was  the  end  of  the  noises,"  said 
Porphyry  Capitonovich,  "but  it  was 
not  the  end  of  the  whole  story.  The 
dog  grew,  and  became  a  large,  strong 
setter.  He  showed  an  extraordinarily 
strong  attachment  to  me.  There  is 
very  little  sport  down  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  but  whenever  I  took  him  out 
with  me  I  always  found  it  good.  I 
used  to  take  him  all  about  with  me. 
Sometimes  he  started  a  hare,  or  a  part- 
ridge, or  a  wild  duck,  but  he  never 
went  far  from  me.  Wherever  I  went, 
he  came  too.  I  took  him  with  me  even 
when  I  went  to  bathe.  A  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  wanted  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  drawing-room  one  day.  We  had 
a  downright  battle.  I  ended  by  break- 
ing the  affected  creature's  windows  for 
her.  Well,  one  fine  day  in  summer 
there  was  the  worst  drought  that  I 
have  ever  known.  There  was  a  sort  of 
haze  in  the  air.  Everything  was  burnt 
up.    It  was  dark.    The  sun  was  like  a 


5  "The  Solovetsky  Monastery  is  the  Coenoblum 
on  an  Island  in  the  White  Sea  named  Solovkl. 
It  was  first  founded  by  St.  Sabbatius  in  A.M. 
6728  (A.D.  1220),  in  the  time  of  the  religious 
prince,  Basil  BasUivich.  After  his  death  St. 
Zosimus  renewed  the  Coenoblum,  and  enclosed 
it  with  a  wall  and  collected  a  community." 
.    .    .  This  monastery  is  greatly   revered   among 


Russian  Dissenters  on  account  of  the  resistance 
of  the  larger  number  of  the  community  to  the 
changes  made  by  Nicon,  and  the  terrible  cru- 
elties and  death  to  which  many  of  them  were 
subjected  in  consequence  (The  Patriarch  and 
the  Tzar,  by  the  late  Mr.  Palmer,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
439-459). 
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red  ball,  and  the  dust  was  enough  to 
make  one  sneeze.  The  earth  gaped 
with  cracks.  I  got  tired  of  stay 
ing  in  the  house,  half-undressed,  with 
shutters  shut,  and  as  it  got  a  little  cool- 
er I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  call 
on  a  lady  who  lived  about  a  verst  off. 
She  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  still 
pretty  young,  and  always  smart.  She 
was  a  little  original,  but  that  is  rather 
an  advantage  in  women  than  other- 
wise. I  got  to  the  steps  of  her  door 
most  frightfully  thirsty,  but  I  knew 
that  Nymphodora  Semenovna  would 
pick  me  up  with  whortleberry-water 
and  other  refreshments.  I  had  my 
liand  on  the  door-handle,  when  I  sud- 
denly heard  a  tremendous  row,  and 
children  shrieking,  on  the  other  side  of 
A  cottage,  and  in  an  instant  a  great 
red  brute,  that  at  first  I  did  not  see  was 
a  dog,  made  straight  for  me  with  his 
mouth  open,  his  eyes  red,  and  his  hair 
all  up.  I  had  hardly  gasped  when  it 
Hew  full  at  my  chest.  I  almost  had  a 
■fit.  I  shall  never  forget  the  white  teeth 
and  the  foaming  tongue  close  to  my 
face.  In  an  instant  my  own  dog  flew 
to  my  rescue  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  hung  on  to  the  other's  neck  like  a 
leech.  The  other  one  choked,  snapped, 
•and  fell  back.  I  opened  the  door,  and 
jumped  into  the  hall.  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was.  I  threw  myself  against 
a  door  with  all  my  strength  and  yelled 
for  help — while  the  two  dogs  fought 
npon  the  steps.  The  whole  house  was 
roused.  Nymphodora  ran  out  with  her 
bair  down.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
noise,  and  I  heard  somebody  call  out  to 
shut  the  gate.  I  peeped  through  the 
door.  There  was  nothing  on  the  steps, 
l)ut  men  were  running  about  the  court 
seizing  logs  of  wood  as  if  they  were 
mad  themselves.  I  saw  an  old  woman 
poke  her  cap  out  of  a  dormer  window, 
and  heard  her  call  out  that  the  dog  had 
run  down  through  the  village,  and  T 
went  out  to  look  for  mine.  Presently 
lie  came  into  the  court,    limping,    and 
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hurt,  and  bloody.  I  asked  what  ou 
earth  was  the  matter,  for  there  was  a 
crowd  gathered  as  if  there  had  been  a 
fire.  They  told  me  it  was  one  of  the 
Count's  dogs  that  had  gone  mad,  and 
that  it  Jiad  been  about  since  the  day 
before.  This  was  a  Count  who  was  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  and  who  had  all  sorts 
of  strange  dogs. 

"I  was  in  an  awful  fright,  and  I  went 
to  a  looking-glass  to  see  if  I  had  got 
hurt.  There  was  nothing,  thank  God, 
but  I  looked  as  green  as  grass,  and 
Nymphodora  Semenovna  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  sobbing  like  a  hen  clucking. 
No  wonder,  too.  It  was  her  nerves, 
and  her  kind-heartedness.  When  she 
came  to  a  little  she  said  to  me  in  an 
hollow  voice— 

"  'Are  you  still  alive?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said,  'I  am  still  alive.  My 
dog  saved  me.'    She  said— 

"  'What  a  noble  thing!  Did  the  mad 
dog  kill  him?' 

"  'No,'  said  I,  'he  is  not  killed,  but  he 
is  very  much  hurt.' 

"She  answered,  'Then  he  ought  to  be 
shot  at  once.' 

"I  told  her  I  would  not.  I  was  going 
to  try  to  cure  him. 

"Then  the  dog  himself  came  and 
scratched  at  the  door,  and  I  at  once  let 
him  in. 

"  'Oh,  what  are  you -doing?'  she  said, 
'he  will  bite  us  all.' 

"I  said,  'Forgive  me;  it  does  not  come 
out  all  at  once  like  that.' 

"She  said,  'How  can  you?  You  have 
gone  ofl:'  your  head.' 

"I  said,  'Nymphodora,  do  be  quiet  and 
talk  sense,'  but  she  called  out  to  me  to 
go  away  with  my  horrid  dog. 

"I  said,  I  was  going  to  go. 

"She  said,  'Go  away  at  once,  don't 
stay  a  moment.  Go  away;  you're  a 
brute.  Never  you  dare  to  see  me  again. 
I  daresay  you  have  got  hydrophobia, 
too.' 

"I  said,  'All  right,  but  just  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  have  the     carriage; 
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there  might  be  danger  if  I  walked  all 
the  way  back.' 

"She  stared  at  me.  'You  can  have 
the  carriage  or  anything  that  you  want, 
if  only  you  will  go  away  at  once.  Just 
look  at  its  eyes.' 

"She  bolted  out  of  the  room,  and  hit 
one  of  the  maids  whom  she  met,  and 
then  I  heard  her  taken  ill  next  door. 
Yooi  can  take  it  as  what  you  like,  but 
Nymphodora  Semenovna  and  I  were 
never  friends  again  from  that  day  on- 
wards, and  the  more  I  think  about  it 
the  more  I  feel  that  if  it  was  for  noth- 
ing else,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  that 
to  my  dog  to  my  dying  day.  I  ordered 
the  carriage  and  took  the  dog  home 
with  me  in  it.  When  I  got  home  I  ex- 
amined him  and  washed  his  wounds. 
I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
would  be  to  take  him  next  day  to  the 
wise  man  of  the  country.  He  was  an 
astonishing  old  man.  He  mumbles 
something  or  other  over  water.  Some 
people  say  that  he  puts  snakes'  slime 
into  it.  He  gives  it  you  to  drink,  and 
it  makes  you  all  right  at  once.  I 
thought  that  I  would  get  myself  bled 
at  the  same  time.  Bleeding  is  a  good 
thing  for  tits.  Of  course  you  ought  not 
to  be  bled  in  the  arm,  but  in  the  dimple." 

"Where  is  the  dimple?"  asked  Phino- 
plentoff,  timidly. 

"Do  you  not  know?  It  is  the  place 
under  the  hand,  at  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  where  you  put  the  snuff  when 
you  want  to  take  a  good  lot  of  it.  See. 
That  is  the  right  place  to  be  bled,  you 
can  see  that  for  yourself.  The  blood 
that  comes  out  of  the  hand  is  the  vein 
blood.  In  the  other  place  it  is  the  silly 
blood. .  Doctors  don't  know  about  those 
sort  of  things.  The  Germans  know 
nothing  about  it.  Farriers  do  it  a  great 
deal.  They  are  very  good  at  it.  They 
just  put  their  scissors  there  and  give 
them  a  tap  with  the  hammer,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  done.  The  night  came 
on  while  I  was  thinking  about  it,  and  it 
was  time  to  go  bed.    So  I  went,  and,  of 


course,  I  kept  the  dog  with  me;  but  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  the  heat  or 
the  shock  that  I  had  had,  or  the  fleas, 
or  what  I  was  thinking  about,  but  I 
could  not  get  to  sleep.  I  got  restless. 
I  drank  water,  I  opened  the  window.  I 
got  the  guitar  and  played  the  Moujik 
of  Koumarino  with  Italian  variations. 
But  it  would  not  do.  I  thought  it  was 
the  room  that  I  could  not  stand,  so  I 
took  a  pillow  and  two  sheets  and  a 
coverlet  and  went  across  the  garden, 
and  made  myself  a  bed  in  the  hay  un- 
der tlie  shed.  I  was  more  comfortable 
there.  It  was  a  calm  night.  Every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  little  breath 
of  air  that  touched  you  on  the  face,  like 
a  woman's  hand.  The  fresh  hay  smelt 
good,  like  tea.  The  crickets  sang  in  the 
apple  trees.  Every  now  and  then  you'd 
hear  an  hen  quail  clucking,  and  you  felt 
that  she  was  happy  in  the  dew  beside 
her  mate.  The  sky  was  quite  still. 
The  stars  were  shining,  and  there  were 
little  light  clouds,  like  flakes  of  cotton 
wool,  that  hardly  changed. 

"Well,"  continued  Porphyry  Capitono- 
vich,  "I  lay  down,  but  I  didn't  get  to 
sleep.  I  kept  thinking,  and  especially 
about  presentiments,  and  what  that 
man  Prochorovich  had  said  to  me, 
when  he  told  me  to  look  out  for  squalls, 
and  now  how  such  an  extraordinary 
thing  had  happened.  I  could  not  under 
stand  it.  It  was  impossible  to  under- 
stand it.  All  of  a  sudden  the  dog  jumped 
up  and  whined.  I  thought  his  wounds 
were  hurting  him.  Then  the  moon 
kept  me  awake.  Do  you  not  believe 
me?  I  assure  you  it  did.  The  moon 
was  straight  in  front  of  me,  round,  and 
flat,  and  big,  and  yellow,  and  I  thought 
that  she  was  there  to  tease  me.  I  put 
out  my  tongue  at  her.  Did  she  want  to 
know  what  I  was  thinking  about?  I 
turned  over,  but  I  felt  her  upon  my  ear, 
and  upon  the  back  of  my  neck.  It  was 
like  rain  all  over  me.  I  opened  my  eyes 
again.  The  moon  showed  every  little 
point  of  grass,  every  little  twig  in  the 
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hay,  every  little  spider's  web,  as  if  it 
was  cut  out  sharp,  and  she  said,  'There 
you  are,  look  at  it.'  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  I  rested  my  head 
upon  my  hand  and  loolied.  I  have 
strong  eyes  and  I  could  not  sleep.  The 
gate  of  the  shed  was  wide  open  and  I 
looked  through.  One  could  see  the 
country  for  five  versts.  It  was  patchy, 
clear  in  some  places  and  dark  in  others, 
as  is  the  case  in  moonlight.  I  was  look- 
ing out  over  it  when  I  thought  I  saw 
something  moving  a  long  distance  off. 
Then  I  saw  something  pass  quickly 
much  nearer.  Then  I  saw  a  dark  fig- 
ure leap.  It  had  come  much  nearer 
then.  I  wondered  if  it  was  an  hare.  I 
supposed  so,  and  it  was  coming  nearer. 
Then  I  saw  it  was  bigger  than  an  hare. 
It  came  out  of  the  shadow  on  to  the 
meadow,  which  lay  quite  white  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  thing  moved  upon 
it  like  a  great  black  spot.  Evidently 
it  was  some  kind  of  wild  beast— a  fox, 
perhaps,  or  a  wolf.  My  heart  began  to 
beat.  But  what  was  there  to  be  afraid 
of?  There  are  plenty  of  beasts  that 
run  about  at  night.  My  curiosity  over- 
came my  fear.  I  got  up  and  rubbed  my 
eyes,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  turned 
cold  as  if  ice  had  been  put  down  my 
back.  The  shadowy  creature  grew 
larger  and  darted  in  at  the  gate  of  the 
yard.  I  then  saw  that  it  was  an  enor- 
mous brute  with  a  great  head.  It  shot 
past  like  a  bullet,  then  stopped  and  be- 
gan to  snuff.  It  was  the  mad  dog.  I 
could  neither  move  nor  cry.  It  bound- 
ed in  at  the  door  of  the  shed  with 
sparkling  eyes,  howled,  and  leaped 
upon  me  as  I  lay  upon  the  hay.  At 
that  moment  my  own  dog  sprang  for- 
ward wide  awake.  The  two  beasts 
fought  and  fell.  I  don't  remember 
what  followed.  I  only  remember  that 
I  fell  over  them  somehow  in  a  heap, 
escaped  through  the  garden,  and  got 
to  my  own  bedroom.  When  I  recov- 
ered myself  a  little,  I  woke  up  the 
whole  house,  and  we  all  armed  our- 
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selves  and  sallied  out.  I  got  a  sword 
and  a  revolver.  I  had  bought  the  revol' 
ver  just  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  men- 
tion, and  a  bad  one  it  was.  It  missed 
two  shots  out  of  every  three.  We  went 
to  the  shed  with  burning  sticks;  we 
went  forward  and  shouted,  but  we 
could  not  hear  anything.  At  last  we 
went  in,  and  there  we  found  my  dog 
lying  dead  and  the  other  disappeared, 

"I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I 
cried  like  a  child. 

"I  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  body  of 
the  poor  beast  who  had  saved  my  life 
twice,  and  I  was  there  still  when  my 
old  housekeeper  Prascovia  came  and 
said  to  me,  'What's  the  matter  with 
you?  To  get  into  such  a  state  about  a 
dog,  God  forgive  you.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  and  you'll  catch 
cold.'  It  is  true  I  had  hardly  anything 
on.  'If  the  dog  has  got  killed  to  save 
your  life,  it  is  an  honor  for  him.'  I  did 
not  agree  with  Prascovia,  but  I  went 
back  to  the  house.  As  to  the  mad  dog, 
it  was  shot  by  a  soldier  the  next  day, 
which  must  have  been  providental,  as 
the  soldier  had  never  fired  off  a  gun 
before,  although  he  possessed  a  medal 
for  having  been  one  of  the  saviors  of 
the  country  in  1812.  Now,  gentlemen, 
that  is  why  I  told  you  that  something 
supernatural  had  once  happened  to  me.** 

With  these  woMs,  Porphyry  Capiton- 
ovich  was  silent  and  filled  his  pipe.  We 
all  looked  at  one  another  without 
speaking.  At  last  Phinoplentoff  said, 
"No  doubt  you  lead  an  holy  life,  and 
this  is  a  reward,"— but  here  he  stopped 
short,  for  he  saw  that  Porphyry  got 
red  in  the  face. 

"But  if  you  once  admit  the  existence 
of  the  supernatural,"  said  Anthony  Ste- 
phanich,  "and  that  it  can  enter  into  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  life,  al- 
low me  to  ask  what  scope  is  left  for 
the  exercise  of  reason?" 

Nobody  had  anything  to  answer. 
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In  days  when  golf  is  carrying  tlie 
^world  before  it  and  croquet  threatens 
to  regain  its  old  ascendancy,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  observe  tliat  the  nobler 
pastime  of  climbing  Alps  seems  also 
to  be  increasing  in  popularity.  This, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference 
from  the  astonishing  output  of  moun- 
taineering literature  during  the  past 
year;  while  a  sadder  indication  is  af- 
forded by  the  long  list  of  fatal  acci- 
dents recorded  by  the  Alpine  Club.  The 
literature,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
the  Alps;  the  more  adventurous  spirits 
begin  to  find  them  almost  hackneyed, 
and  are  going  further  afield  in  the 
search  for  unconquered  peaks.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  secured  immortality  by 
engraving  his  name  upon  the  Andes; 
while,  nearer  home,  Mr.  Oppenheim 
has  just  written  about  Norwegian 
climbs,  and  Messrs.  Spender  and  Llew- 
ellyn Smith  have  jointly  produced  a 
bulky  volume  upon  the  Pyrenees.  Of 
properly  Alpine  publications,  the  most 
considerable  of  recent  works  is,  per- 
haps, Mr.  C.  E.  Matthews'  biography 
of  Mont  Blanc;  but  it  is  further  inspir- 
iting to  learn  that  a  movement  is  on 
foot  for  the  republication  of  a  number 
of  the  great  Alpine  classics— works  by 
Tyndall,  Wills,  and  other  pioneers  of 
the  high  Alps— which  are  now  out  of 
print,  and  fetching  a  high  price  at  sec- 
ond-hand. And  most  gratifying  of  all 
is  the  actual  re-issue  in  a  cheap  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  "Play- 
ground of  Europe"— a  book  in  which 
literature  and  philosophy  have  com- 
bined with  the  trenchant  vigor  of  an 
athlete  and  the  passion  of  a  genuine 
mountain-lover  to  produce  a  work  of 
the  most  fascinating  interest. 

It  is  a  common  assumption  that  the 
"mountain-passion"  is  a  growth  of  the 
present  century;  but  that,  of  course, 


is  a  mere  piece  of  our  modern  inso- 
lence. It  is  a  human  and  not  a  local 
or  merely  contemporary  emotion.  It 
dates  from  the  days  when  David  lifted 
up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  and  Solomon 
looked  with  his  spouse  from  the  top 
of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  Shenir  and 
Hermon.  The  "modern"  feeling  for 
the  mountains  still  finds  its  grandest 
expression  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  true  that  we  find  lit- 
tle expression  of  it  in  classical  litera- 
ture; it  belongs  to  the  Hebraist  rather 
than  the  Hellenist  part  of  our  nature. 
But  there  are  hints  of  it  in  Lucretius; 
and  in  any  case  the  silence  of  writers 
does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  the 
feeling.  Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy. Olympus  and  the  mountain- 
nymphs  are  eloquent  witnesses;  and 
Pan,  the  goat-footed  climber  and  lord 
of  the  mountains,  was  also  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  mountains  remained,  to  speak  met- 
aphorically, somewhat  under  a  cloud 
through  the  middle  ages,  and  on  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  in 
this  and  in  various  other  respects  men 
suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
glory  of  things.  To  the  mediaeval 
imagination  they  appeared  mainly  as 
the  abode  of  evil  beasts,  dragons  and 
devils;  and  theologians  engaged  in 
working  out  the  theory  of  design  had 
some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  them. 
It  seemed  hard  to  fit  these  monstrous 
excrescences— dangerous,  terrible,  un- 
symmetrical,  and  disfiguring  to  the 
face  of  the  earth— into  the  scheme  of 
a  benevolent  Providence;  and  the  most 
successful  solution  was  found  in  such 
considerations  as  that  they  are  haunt- 
ed by  fur-bearing  animals,  or  eminent- 
ly adapted  for  the  production  of  cheese. 
But  even  these  excuses  for  their  ex- 
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istence  seem  to  have  been  of  dubious 
validity;  and  it  is  probable  that,  up  to 
the  time  of  Rousseau,  at  any  rate,  the 
mountains  were  generally  recognized 
to  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  a  mere 
bane  and  nuisance  to  the  human  race. 
It  was  in  Rousseau,  however,  that  the 
modern  spirit,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
points,  found  its  first  embodiment. 
Since  his  time  they  have  steadily  risen 
in  favor;  and  in  place  of  abuse  or 
damniugly  faint  praise,  they  are  now 
one  of  the  stock  subjects  for  rhapsody. 
They  have  been  variously  celebrated 
by  nearly  all  the  master-spirits  of  our 
literature.  Shelley  breathed  their  spir- 
it; and  Byron  hitched  them  into  his 
stanzas  with  effect.  Wordsworth  adored 
them;  even  Carlyle  came  under  their 
spell;  and  Ruskin's  lofty  strain  of  prose 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  mod- 
ern cult  of  mountain-worshippers.  To 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  typical  modern, 
"the  virgin  mountain  air,"  "the  hum  of 
torrent  lone,"  and  "the  hills  of  the  high- 
pasturing  kine,"  made  up  a  potent 
anodyne  for  the  Weltschmerz;  while 
Mr.  Meredith,  the  prophet  perhaps  of 
a  yet  newer  modernity,  has  proclaimed 
a  similar  gospel  in  more  virile  if  less 
dulcet  accents.  "Carry  your  fever  to 
the  Alps,  you  of  minds  diseased.  .  .  . 
Mount;  rack  the  limbs;  wrestle  it  out 
among  the  peaks."  Climbing,  and  not 
rumination  in  the  valleys,  is  here  pre- 
scribed; sweat,  danger,  and  haggard 
fatigue  are  the  remedy  for  our  fan- 
tastic ailments.  The  mountains,  ac- 
cording to  this  seer,  are  still  the  battle- 
ground of  the  spirit.  In  the  literature 
of  actual  climbing,  "The  Playground 
of  Europe"  is  perhaps  the  one  veritable 
classic,  though  there  are  many  other 
works  whose  claims  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised; while,  as  a  classic  in  a  some- 
what different  style,  Daudet's  immor- 
tal "Tartarin"  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  writings  of  the  younger  school  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  too  technical;  too 
much  space  to  be  given  to  the  contro- 


versy between  rock  and  ice  climbers, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  to  purely  per- 
sonal impressions  and  achievements. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?  What  claim  have 
mountains,  and  more  particularly 
mountaineers,  to  such  literature,  or  to 
any  sort  of  literary  treatment?  And 
to  the  dweller  on  the  plains  the  Mere- 
dithian  attitude  especially  must  seem 
to  conceal  strange  doctrines.  The  rope, 
the  ice-axe,  and  the  blue  spectacles  are 
more  like  the  paraphernalia  of  a  curi- 
ous fanaticism  than  a  new  armory  of 
spiritual  warfare.  Can  mountain- 
climbing  really  be  anything  more  than 
one  of  the  crazes  of  modern  British 
athleticism?  Does  the  climber  really 
gain  anything  beyond  the  hardening 
of  his  muscles— with  probably  a  con- 
comitant stiffening  of  his  self-conceit? 
Is  there,  after  all,  any  parallel  exam- 
ple of  a  completely  purposeless  expen- 
diture of  energy?  To  the  ear  of  the 
climber,  of  course,  such  questions  are 
rankly  and  monstrously  heretical,  and 
stand  self-condemned  in  the  hearing; 
but,  none  the  less,  they  are  sometimes 
easier  to  dismiss  than  to  answer.  Once 
among  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  of  course,  the 
mountains  lift  up  their  voice  to  drown 
such  "obstinate  questionings;"  but  in 
the  arm-chair  at  home  an  argumenta- 
tive objector  is  apt  to  put  them  with 
shrewd  emphasis.  The  eternal  ques- 
tion surges  up,— 

"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?** 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

Does  the  climbing  of  mountains  really 
serve  any  sort  of  purpose?  If  so,  what? 
It  miglit  fairly  be  replied  that  any 
such  question,  and  the  whole  notion  of 
attempting  so  to  justify  a  mere  recre- 
ation, is  fundamentally  absurd.  The 
climber  (if  of  the  genuine  sort)  does  not 
ask  for  applause  or  approval,  and 
should  be  spared  such  hypercriticism. 
He  commonly  receives,  and  is  content 
with,  the  mildly  sarcastic  scorn  of  his 
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fellow-creatures.  Climbing  hills  is,  af- 
ter all,  only  a  form  of  play.  To  many 
of  us  it  is  an  unbending  from  the  stern 
labors  of  the  desk  and  office;  and  it 
only  asks  to  be  judged  as  a  form  of  re- 
laxation. We  climb  because  we  like 
it,  not  with  the  idea  of  conferring  any 
benefit  upon  humanity. 

Even  among  games,  however,  there 
are  ranks  and  grades:  marbles  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  lawn-tennis,  or 
lawn-tennis  with  cricket.  Killing 
grouse  is  a  superior  pastime  to  killing 
rabbits;  and  the  killing  of  tigers  stands 
higher  than  either.  These  are  matters 
of  common  consent;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  go  further  without  appeal  to  prin- 
ciples, and  none  are  yet  sufficiently  es- 
tablished. When,  however,  in  the 
course  of  intellectual  progress  a  "Phil- 
osophy of  Sport"  has  been  evolved,  it 
will  perhaps  be  apparent  that  Switzer- 
land is  after  all  the  first  of  playgrounds 
and  Alpine-climbing  the  noblest  form 
of  play.  There  is  certainly  something 
to  be  said  for  it.  It  is  a  good  way  of 
renewing  one's  youth.  Here,  at  least, 
we  have  something  that  takes  us  com- 
pletely out  of  the  dull  routine  of  work- 
aday existence,  and  lets  us  feel  the 
pulse  of  a  heightened  and  intenser  life. 
It  is  in  the  delight  of  masterful  exer- 
tion, in  the  luxurious  sense  of  peril,  in 
the  immense  sweep  of  vision,  in  the 
surrounding  glories  of  form  and  color 
that  the  climber  gains  his  reward.  It 
is  his  to  realize  that  "glorious  hour  of 
crowded  life"  which  is  worth  so  many 
nameless  ages.  The  poor,  over-civilized 
world  is  beneath  and  behind  him,  and 
he  feels  himself  back  in  something  like 
the  bracing  conditions  of  an  ideal, 
primitive  life— in  the  ancient  battle 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  The  value 
and  desirability,  no  less  than  the  insig- 
nificance of  life,  are  forcibly  brought 
home  to  him;  there  he  is,  a  poor  little 


"forked  animal,"  isolated  in  a  mighty 
world,  and  for  once  actually  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions (not  forgetting  those  of  his 
guides).  And  yet,  somewhere  in  the 
background  of  his  mind,  there  is  the 
Kantian  thought  (and  possibly  the  Ten- 
nysonian  phrase)  that,— 

The  peak    is    high   and   the   stars  are 

high. 
And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higher. 

His  ideas  are  at  once  uplifted  and  sub- 
dued till  they  approximate  to  the  point 
of  sanity.  He  "draws  the  breath  of 
finer  air,"  and  his  world's  horizon 
broadens  as  he  mounts. 

For  a  neurotic  generation— for  all 
those  who  "toil  at  the  lower  employ- 
ments of  life"— for  the  tribe  of  scrib- 
blers, dons,  clerks,  and  tradesmen— this 
is  the  true  panacea.  To  body  and  soul 
and  brain  the  mountain  heights  are  a 
bath  which  cleanses  and  invigorates. 
It  is  then  that  we  can  shake  off  the 
spiritual  curses  of  our  age  and  return 
to  health  and  nature.  The  sense  of  the 
dreariness  of  things  no  longer  oppress- 
es us,  and  we  feel  ourselves  in  tune 
with  the  cosmos,  in  those  solemn  re- 
gions,— 

Where  the  white  mists  forever 
Are  spread  and  unfurled. 

In  the  stir  of  the  forces 
Whence  issued  the  world. 

It  is  a  pastime,  in  short,  which  de- 
serves to  have  a  literature,  and  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  either  golf 
or  croquet.  Signs  that  it  flourishes  and 
grows  popular  are  therefore  to  be  wel- 
comed: it  is  not  the  sport  of  a  decaying 
race;  and  it  may  be  prophesied  that  it 
will  survive  the  indulgent  contempt  of 
arm-chair  tourists  and  thrive  upon  the 
jeers  of  cockneys.  Man,  after  all,  is  a 
climbing  animal. 


The  Speaker. 
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TWO  SIDES  TO  A  QUESTION. 


Evelyn  Carpenter  was  a  girl  of  de- 
cided opinions.  She  was  also  pos- 
sessed of  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a  very 
determined  way  of  enforcing  it.  A 
rather  tall,  handsome  girl,  with  dark 
pensive  eyes,  and  smooth  thoughtful 
brow,  in  rather  comical  contrast  with 
the  proud  bearing  and  independent  ap- 
pearance of  their  owner.  She  wended 
her  way  homeward  with  the  quick,  ir- 
regular step  of  one  who  chafes  inward- 
ly at  the  w^orld  and  knows  none  on 
whom  to  lay  the  blame.  She  sought 
a  mission,  a  new  sphere  of  action  for 
the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

Suddenly,  before  she  had  sufficiently 
awakened  from  her  reverie  to  notice 
whence  it  came,  a  flood  of  sweet  song 
seemed  to  soothe  her  ruffled  feelings. 
A  lark,  imprisoned  in  a  narrow  cage, 
poured  forth  to  the  heedless  world  out- 
side its  soul  of  melody  through  hard 
bars  of  wire. 

The  sense  of  relief  which  had  stolen 
over  the  girl  gave  place  to  one  of  anger 
combined  with  some  odd  satisfaction. 
Here  at  last  was  an  opportunity  to  do 
good,  even  if  it  were  but  obtaining  the 
freedom  of  one  poor  hopeless  lark. 
And  who  more  suited  to  the  task  than 
she,  the  President,  self -constituted  only 

three  days  since,  of  the  N Society 

for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Charity 
towards  Animals?  The  song  that  had 
soothed  her  unawares  now  made  her 
soul  bum  within  her.  Crossing  the 
road  with  decided  step,  she  entered  a 
little  shop,  over  the  door  of  which  the 
bird  sang  on.  It  was  a  cobbler's  work- 
shop, she  found,  scattered,  as  such 
places  are,  vrith  implements  of  the 
trade,  and  pervaded  with  the  pleasant 
smell  of  leather.  A  little,  bent  old 
man,  with  large  spectacles  on  his  wrin- 
kled nose,  and  deft  lean  fingers  that 
moved  nimbly  over  the  rough  leather, 


put  aside  his  work  and  shuffled  for- 
ward to  the  counter.  He  moved  slow- 
ly and  with  difflculty,  for  his  old  limbs 
were  getting  past  their  work.  Pleas- 
antly, but  rather  curiously,  he  bade  her 
"Good-day,"  scarce  hoping  for  work  in 
his  poor  shop  from  so  smart  and  nicely- 
dressed  a  lady.  Evelyn  felt  somewhat 
uneasy  at  the  old  man's  harmless  as- 
pect. 

"This  bird,"  she  began,  rather  tim- 
idly, "is  it  yours?" 

The  cobbler  looked  at  the  cage  with 
visible  pride. 

"Yes,  yes,  miss,  my  bird  sure  enough; 
and  a  fine  bird  too;  not  a  better  bird 

in   all  N ,  miss."     He  rubbed    his 

hands  and  smiled  genially.  Evelyn 
was  silent  as  he  continued,  half  to  him- 
self, as  old  men  do: 

"Four  years  it  is  I've  had  him,  four 
years,  and  scarce  a  day  off  his  song. 
It  was  my  boy's,  my  Dick's  youngest 
that's  gone  for  a  sailor;  it  seems  only 
yesterday  he  came  in,  just  as  it  might 
have  been  you,  miss,  to-day,  with  the 
bird  in  his  hand,  and  says  he 

"But  beggin'  your  pardon;  you  was 
saying- — ?" 

"What  will  you  take  for  the  bird?" 
she  asked,  not  feeling  quite  so  sure  of 
her  cause  now  she  had  actually 
plunged  into  the  battle. 

"Wouldn't  sell  him,  miss;  wouldn't 
take  a  sovereign  for  him,  not  if  I  was 
starving." 

Evelyn  took  out  her  purse  and 
counted  its  contents— two  and  seven- 
pence  halfpenny.  She  drew  out  two 
shillings,  saying  in  firm  and  superior 
tones,  "Two  shillings;  not  a  penny 
more." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  kindly, 
and  explained  gently,  as  if  to  a  child 
(it  was  really-  very  irritating),— 

"No,  miss,  I  don't  want  to  sell  him. 
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I  was  sayin',  you  see,  it  was  my  lad 
gave  me  the  little  bird  before  he  went 
to  sea.  No,  I'm  not  like  to  part  with 
him  for  that,  dearie,"  indicating  the 
coin  with  smiling  contempt.  "Ay,  and 
him  all  the  chick  or  child  I've  got  left 
since  Dick  died.  It  minds  me  o'  my 
lad  when  I  hear  him  sing  so  bright; 
often  when  I'm  feeling  lonesome  and 
low-spirited,  he'll  chime  in  so  cheery, 
and  set  me  thinkin'  how  my  boy's  com- 
ing soon— eh  dear,  eh  dear!  No,  you 
can't  have  him,  but  never  mind,  never 
mind."  He  nodded  kindly,  as  if  he 
would  comfort  her  in  her  disappoint- 
ment 

Evelyn's  patience  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

"Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  keep  the 
poor  bird?"  she  broke  forth.  "I  want 
to  buy  it  to  give  it  back  its  liberty,  to 
let  it  be  free  in  the  fields  and  the  blue 
sky:  surely  you  know  how  very,  very 
cruel  it  is  to  confine  a  creature,  made 
to  soar  and  sing  at  the  very  gates  of 
heaven,  in  a  narrow  cage  with  scarce 
room  to  turn." 

This  was  delivered  fluently,  being  a 
verbatim  quotation  from  her  speech  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  before-men- 
tioned society. 

"Poor  miserable  bird!"  she  conclud- 
ed, apostrophizing  the  unconscious 
lark. 

The  cobbler,  simple  soul!  was  a  good 
deal  taken  aback  at  this  convincing 
tirade.  He  attempted  a  defence,  how- 
ever. 

"Nay,  he's  not  miserable— hear  to 
him  sing;  would  he  sing  like  that  if  he 
weren't  happy?" 

"Yes,"  cried  Evelyn,  "he  sings  be- 
cause he  longs  to  be  free;  that  is  the 
song  of  despair,  and  not  of  joy." 

The  old  fellow's  face  fell.  Her  elo- 
quence half  convinced  him.  Evelyn 
felt  rather  heated,  and  wanted,  she 
didn't  know  why,  to  get  out  of  the 
shop. 

"Come,"  she  said,  again  proffering  a 


coin.  "Two  and  six,  and  far  more  than 
the  wretched  bird  is  worth." 

"Nay,"  he  said  sadly,  "I'm  not  going 
to  sell  him.  He's  like  an  old  friend  to 
me,  and  he  loves  me  too,  that  he  does." 

"Keep  your  bird,  then,"  cried  the  an- 
gry reformer;  "keep  it,  and  let  it  die 
in  its  miserable  prison.  Some  day  you 
will  perhaps  repent  your  wanton  cru- 
eltyl"  with  which  grandiloquent  threat 
she  departed,  with  rather  more  haste 
than  dignity. 

That  night,  getting  into  bed,  Evelyn 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
made  rather  a  poor  show. 

A  reformer,  a  light  of  civilization,  an 
exponent  of  Christian  charity,  must 
surely  be  above  losing  her  temper,  and 
here  she  had  stormed  and  scolded,  and 
lost  by  her  stupid  temper  a  battle  that 
was,  she  felt  sure,  more  than  half  won. 

She  had  also  a  lurking  idea  that  her 
motive  had  not  been  quite  so  much  the 
cause  of  righteousness  as  the  pleasure 
of  reporting  progress  to  her  new  so- 
ciety. Her  passionate  words  kept  re- 
curring to  her  mind  as  she  lay  sleepless 
half  through  the  night.  She  wondered 
if  little  birds  had  their  duty  to  do,  as 
she  had;  whether,  perhaps,  in  giving 
pleasure  to  a  lonely  old  man's  declining 
days,  the  lark  might  not  be  uncon- 
sciously doing  its  great  Maker's  bid- 
ding in  the  place  for  which  He  intend- 
ed it.  She  was,  she  decided,  over  young 
to  judge  so  hastily.  And,  being  a 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  girl,  she 
bravely  resolved  to  go  the  next  morn- 
ing, humble  her  pride  to  the  dust,  and 
own  herself  in  the  wrong. 

About  nine  the  next  morning,  walk- 
ing, with  rather  a  red  face,  up  the  nar- 
row street,  she  perceived  the  old  fel- 
low standing  at  his  door,  with  the 
empty  cage  in  his  hand;  he  was  gaz- 
ing towards  the  sky,  and  she  saw  a  tear 
trickle  down  his  wrinkled  cheek.  He 
turned  as  she  approached,  and  smiled 
mournfully  in  answer  to  her  inquiring 
glance. 


A   Villa  in  a  Vineyard, 
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"Maybe  you  was  right,  miss,"  he 
said,  "maybe."  He  passed  into  his 
shop  as  a  sob  eheclved  his  utterance. 
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Evelyn  turned  away  abruptly.    Never 
in    her    life  had  she    been    so    much 
ashamed  of  herself. 

Mad%e  8.  Smith. 
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This  early  morning^  I  could  sleep  no 
more:  a  mosquito  had  won  through  the 
curtains,  and  either  it  or  I  must  go. 
The  ignominious  remedy  was  much  the 
simpler,  and  I  came  through  my  bed- 
room window,  out  upon  the  drawing- 
room  roof.  It  was  just  after  five;  the 
sun  sat  Sjiring  on  the  spurs  of  Vesu- 
vius, turning  the  mountain  from  gray 
to  angry  purple,  even  as  I  watched;  in 
the  still  air  his  crest  of  smoke  stood 
straight  on  end.  Every  night  a  crim- 
son gash  glows  and  grows  in  the  moun- 
tain side,  to  heal  at  dawn.  And  every 
night  (while  we  have  no  moon)  the  bay 
is  a  blackness  spangled  with  the  lights 
of  fishing-boats;  but  this  morning  it 
was  the  boats  that  lay  black  upon  a 
golden  sheen. 

Some  one  asked  me  exactly  where 
we  are,  but  the  man  was  a  cricketer. 
I  said  that  Naples  was  long-leg,  Vesu- 
vius long-on  (well-round),  Nisida  point, 
Procida  cover-point,  Ischia  extra  cover, 
and  Capri  "in  the  deep,"  with  a  ven- 
geance, some  twenty  miles  over  the 
bowler's  head.  Capo  Posillipo  is  our 
square-leg  umpire,  but  the  bowler  is  a 
mere  buoy. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  place  is  a  vine- 
yard, and  the  homestead  in  the  midst 
of  it  we  have  taken  for  six  months. 
It  hangs  on  an  angle  of  the  cliffs,  at 
their  very  edge,  and  from  below  looks 
a  dizzier  height  than  we  find  it.  It  is 
a  house  with  a  history.  Lucullus  built 
it,  no  less.  It  was  his  very  own  villa. 
And  yet  we  are  densely  ignorant  about 
Lucullus!    He  was,  "of  course,"  a  Ro- 

^  Last  August. 


man  general  of  the  Empire,  but  I  can- 
not conquer  the  impression  that  he 
fougnt  his  battles  with  the  dactyl  and 
the  spondee,  and  scanned  his  own  lines 
oftener  than  those  of  the  enemy. 
Catullus  and  Tibullus  are  my  snare. 
A  patron  of  the  arts  we  know  Lucullus 
to  have  been,  and  here  are  evidences. 
I  look  out  of  my  study  window  into 
the  green  basin  that  was  the  general's 
private  theatre.  My  landlord  has  un- 
earthed a  marble  plinth,  with  Leda  and 
the  swan  in  still  bold  relief,  clearly  the 
property  of  his  more  illustrious  prede- 
cessor. We  have  two  ways  down  to 
the  sea;  and  by  one  we  pass  the  still 
standing  walls  of  a  villa  of  Virgil  him- 
self. There  are  other  ruins,  relics,  as- 
sociations, if  one  was  learned  enough 
to  write  about  them.  Perhaps  the 
learning  will  come.  Meanwhile  I  have 
a  vague  recollection  of  Lucullus  at 
school,  as  a  man  of  war.  But  I  am 
beginning  to  know  him  by  a  repute 
which  I  may  say  that  I  can  check. 

We  have  two  ways  down  to  the  sea: 
the  Virgilian  way  is  for  the  most  part 
a  gradual  descent  by  a  dusty  pathway 
through  the  vines;  the  other  is  precip- 
itous and  even  more  romantic.  It  is  a 
secret  stair  to  the  water's  edge,  three- 
parts  subterranean,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  steps  in  all.  It  has  not  yet  been 
used  in  a  novel,  to  my  knowledge,  but 
its  time  may  come.  Ending,  as  it  begins, 
in  honest  daylight,  these  steps  land  you 
at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  containing 
every  facility  for  a  bloody  denouement; 
meanwhile  you  can  undress  there  in 
luxury,    and  but  for   the  rocks    there 
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would  be  no    better    bathing-place   in 
the  bay.    This  morning  the  water  was 
as  warm  as  milk,  as  invigorating  as 
dry  champagne.     But  the  sunk  rocks 
barked  my  nakedness,  and  either  the 
weed  that  grows  upon  the  rocks,   or 
the  marine  mosquito  which  infests  the 
weed,  stung  considerably.     What  mat- 
ter?   The  faithful  Fiorentina  was  astir 
when  I  clomb  the  two  hundred  and 
fifteenth  step,  and  even  her  coffee  was 
good  to  drink  this  morning. 
Fiorentina  is  a  poor  cook,  yet  the  best 
.    that  we  can  get  to  come  so  far  out  of 
Naples,  the  only  one  who  would  tackle 
our  lane  and  the  daily  journey  to  Posil- 
lipo  for  the  spesa;  and  Fiorentina,  we 
discover,  had  her  reasons.     She  turns 
out  to  be  a  fortune-teller  as  well  as  a 
cook— it  is  to  be  hoped  a  better  one. 
We  understand  that  she  practises  her 
secondary   (or  primary)   profession   in 
the  intervals  of  the  spesa,  or  marketing. 
We  know  that  she  robs  us  in  her  good- 
natured,  light-hearted  way;  but  we  are 
beginning  t6  like  Fiorentina  in  spite  of 
her    idiosyncrasies,    which    include    a 
rooted  objection  to  stays  and  shoes,  and 
an  open  fondness  for  the  wine  of  the 
vineyard.     What  we  dislike,   our  one 
and  only  grievance,  is  the  system  of 
spesa  which  Fiorentina  illustrates,  and 
which  is  forced  upon  us  by  our  dis- 
tance from  the  shops.    Not  one  of  them 
will  send.    We  might  stew  in  the  juice 
of  our  own  grapes,  but  every  crumb 
of  our  daily  bread  has  to  be  fetched 
from  afar. 

One  must  not  scamp  Fiorentina. 
"She  is  a  woman  of  more  than  charac- 
ter; the  c^arm  of  mystery  is  instinct 
in  her  untidy  person  and  wild  eyes. 
She  has  weekly  interviews  with  her 
solicitor,  on  the  head  of  some  legacy, 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out.  I  have 
heard  the  jingle  of  money  in  her  room. 
Yet  the  most  valuable  current  coin  of 
Italy  is  worth  less  than  twopence.  Has 
she  a  deep  distrust  of  the  paper  curren- 
cy?   Is  she  such  a  wise  virgin  as  all 


that?  Coin  in  Italy!  She  is  not  free 
from  education,  Fiorentina.  Only  last 
night  I  found  her  writing  with  my  pen 
and  ink,  at  this  very  desk.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  is  no  quicker  worker 
than  Fiorentina;  she  polishes  every- 
thing off  in  the  morning,  and  retires 
to  bed  for  the  afternoon.  She  can  boil 
an  egg  in  ten  seconds.  You  say  in  ten 
minutes  if  you  want  her  to  give  it 
three. 

To  me  the  crowning  merit  of  our 
villa  is  its  villino,  three  little  rooms  by 
themselves,  the  best  of  the  three  my 
den.  It  is  remote  from  the  house,  and 
Fiorentina;  never  had  man  a  fairer 
chance  in  fairer  workshop.  Vines  look 
in  at  one  window,  and  through  the  oth- 
er smokes  old  Vesuvius,  as  though  but- 
ter wouldn't  melt  in  his  crater.  Both 
windows  have  the  light-tight  Shutters 
of  the  country,  and  face  east  and  west 
respectively,  so  that  in  summer  I  can 
have  as  little  sun  as  I  like,  in  winter 
as  much.  The  mere  morning  is  worth 
a  long  day  in  London;  there  are  no  in- 
terruptions; you  can  work  in  flannels, 
or  your  pyjamas,  without  fear  of  friend 
or  enemy;  and  not  before  luncheon  can 
you  get  your  letters. 

I  said  the  spesa  was  our  only  griev- 
ance, but,  with  one  of  us  at  any  rate, 
the  letters  are  a  worse.  They  may  ar- 
rive any  time  between  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  the  middle  of  next  week. 
The  postman  is  as  bad  as  the  shopkeep- 
ers, without  their  right;  nothing  will 
entice  him  to  our  door.  Sometimes  he 
leaves  the  letters  with  friends  of  ours 
on  the  shore,  and  we  get  them  when 
we  call,  or  our  friends  bring  them  when 
they  call  on  us.  Sometimes  he  has  con- 
signed them  to  a  decrepit  crone  at  the 
top  of  our  lane,  but  never  when  we 
send  up  to  see.  Last  Saturday  he  seems 
to  have  dealt  our  letters  round  like  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  to-day  (Monday) 
they  are  still  creeping  in,  like  stricken 
soldiers.  Heaven  knows  how  many 
have    fallen  by  the  way!     Yet  I    am 
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blamed  for  not  correcting  proofs.  I 
have  tried  correcting  the  postman,  but 
it  is  little  use,  and  rather  disagreeable. 
He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  handsome,  stal- 
wart, but  he  weeps  outright  if  you 
bully  him,  and  his  one  excuse  is  t;ubtle 
if  not  complete: 

"Excellency!  I  have  eight  daugh- 
ters ..." 

There  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

These  hot  afternoons  one  may  do 
worse  than  follow  the  example  of  the 
seasoned  Fiorentina,  and  the  couch  in 
my  study  (when  she  does  not  borrow 
the  cushions)  affords  a  fairly  satisfy- 
ing siesta;  but  one  fly  in  the  room  on 
such  occasions  is  worse  than  any  num- 
ber in  the  ointment,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  enemies  the  mosquitoes.  There  is 
no  remedy  against  the  latter. 

Tea  between  three  and  four  is  indis- 
pensable in  Italy,  even  more  so  than 
elsewhere,  as  it  seems  to  us.  And  af- 
ter tea,  if  there  is  still  no  sign  of  your 
letters  and  the  three-days-old  paper  with 
the  latest  cricket,  you  can  always  Scrib- 
ble for  another  hour  or  two,  as  I  am 
doing  now.  But  the  serious  delight  of 
the  day  is  close  at  hand,  and  from  five 
to  six  o'clock  you  go  down  to  the  sea 
once  more  for  the  incomparable  swim 
before  dinner.  Not  this  time  by  the 
subterranean  stair,  but  through  the 
vineyard  and  past  Virgil's  villa,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  poet  or  of  his  pious 
hero,  though  I  fancy  there  is  a  passage 
of  which  one  ought  to  think.  1  wish  I 
could  think  of  it  at  this  moment,  or 
knew  where  to  borrow  an  "^neid."   . 

It  is  over,  the  great  dagno,  the  ex- 
quisite evening  bathe.  We  were  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  we  swam 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  least.  Can  no- 
body invent  a  cyclometer  for  the  swim- 
mer, a  natatometer,  or  patent  log?  It 
is  our  only  exercise  out  here  in  August. 
I  am  curious  to  know  how  much  we 


"do."  This  bathing  place  is  to  the  oth- 
er what  Lord's  cricket-ground  is  to  a 
pitch  in  Regent's  Park:  you  are  not 
for  ever  in  danger  of  an  unmerited 
bruise.  Instead  of  the  ubiquitous  rock, 
you  have  the  well-marked  foundations 
of  a  Roman  house,  as  easy  to  avoid 
as  they  are  grateful  to  rest  upon.  It 
was  glorious  to-night!  The  sun  was 
setting  redder  than  he  rose  this  morn- 
ing, setting  through  rich  gray  clouds 
the  color  of  Ischia,  but  much  farther 
north,  even  north  of  Nisida.  Not  since 
I  came  have  I  known  it  calmer;  and 
the  ripples  ran  rosy  to  your  chin,  as 
you  swam  against  them,  into  that 
gorgeous  west.  So  buoyant  the  wave! 
So  soft  the  skies!  So  tender  the  dying 
light  upon  shore  and  sea!  And  there 
is  neither  cold  nor  heaviness  in  these 
summer  waters;  the  body  seems  as 
light  as  the  heart,  gliding  through 
them.  Ah!  hard  to  feel  the  burden  of 
the  flesh  once  more,  even  as  you  drag 
it,  dripping  silver,  back  to  dull  dry 
land! 

But  how  good  to  climb  home  through 
the  dusty  vineyard,  clean  of  body  and 
soul,  with  such  an  appetite,  and  a  mind 
at  peace!  Giuseppe  is  finishing  among 
the  vines;  he  has  deep-set,  twinkling 
eyes,  and,  since  he  missed  his  last 
month's  shave,  a  chin  that  would  scrub 
a  floor.  Neapolitan  of  the  Neapolitans, 
than  whom  no  citizens  have  a  less  en- 
viable name.  In  Naples,  one  gathers 
that  you  never  know  when  a  man  "has 
his  knife  in  you,"  until  you  see  its 
point  sticking  out  of  your  waistcoat. 
I  don't  believe  it  of  Giuseppe,  for  one. 
With  nothing  to  gain,  he  treats  the 
humble  tenant  as  though  he  were  full 
lord  of  the  vineyard,  and  off  comes  his 
hat  as  usual: 

"Btiona  sera,  eccellenzar 

*'Buona  sera,  (Giuseppe  T 

E.  W.  Hornung. 
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In  Hachette's  Almanac  for  1899  there 
is  an  article  entitled,  "A  Plea  for  Pure 
French."  The  anonymous  author  has 
collected,  and  presents  to  the  reader, 
a  hst  of  three  hundred  common  mis- 
takes in  French.  He  adopts  the  awful 
formula  employed  by  Noel  and  Chap- 
sal  in  their  famous  grammar.  Do  not 
say— so  and  so.  Say— so  and  so.  He  of- 
fers no  explanations,  only  a  series  of 
curt  injunctions.  Hachette's  Almanac 
does  not  give  reasons;  it  promulgates 
laws,  or  delivers  oracles.  Do  not  say- 
say.    No  answer  required. 

But,  as  an  amusing  writer  in  the 
Revue  Blanche  justly  observes,  a  lit- 
tle moderation,  even  in  this  matter, 
would  do  no  positive  harm.  One  al- 
ways remembers  what  Malherbe  said 
about  the  beautiful  diction  of  the  Place 
Maubert;  and  it  often  happens  that 
there  are  obscure  reasons  for  certain 
forms  of  speech  adopted  by  the  peo- 
jple,  which  will  presently  win  them  uni- 
versal acceptance  and  cause  them  to 
triumph  signally  over  the  anathemas 
of  the  grammarians. 

Vaugelas  once  said,  in  his  innocence: 
"In  cases  of  linguistic  uncertainty  it 
is  usually  well  to  consult  women  and 
those  who  have  not  studied,  rather  than 
persons  deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues." 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  of  Vauge- 
las' mind.  I  regard  as  good  and  prop- 
er French  all  idioms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  have  passed  into  the 
common  usage  of  honest  folk,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  condemned 
by  the  grammarians.  All  I  require  is, 
that  they  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  genius  of  the  language.  And  what 
is  the  genius  of  the  language?  Upon 
my  word,  I  cannot  exactly  say;  but  if 
only    a  phrase  be    rapid  and  clear,    a 
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word  lively  and  picturesque,  I  do  not 
care  a  rap  where  they  come  from.  If 
the  nation  has  adopted  them,  I  use 
them  without  scruple;  for  they  are  in 
the  genius  of  a  language  which  is  made 
up  of  light  and  grace. 

M.  R6my  de  Gourmont,  who  agrees 
with  me  in  the  main,  has  thought  good 
to  allude  in  his  article  to  certain  little 
scrimmages  at  close  quarters,  which  I 
have  had  with  Messrs.  Noel  and  Chap- 
sal  on  behalf  of  certain  idioms  which 
they,  from  the  height  of  their  infalli- 
bility, undertook  to  proscribe.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  informing  him 
that  I  got  my  hon-or  of  grammatical 
pedants,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,, 
from  M.  Benin's  "Variations  of  the 
French  Language." 

It  is  true  M.  Senin  was  not  the 
most  erudite  linguist  that  ever  lived, 
but  he  had  exquisite  taste  and 
a  very  biting  wit.  His  book  is  out  of 
fashion  just  now,  but  I  revelled  in  it 
at  the  Ecole  Normale.  If  my  comrade 
of  the  Revue  Blanche  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  that  book,  he  will 
find  some  rather  entertaining  com- 
mentaries and  reflections  on  the  terrible 
says  and  say  nots  of  Hachette's  anony- 
mous author.  Noel  and  Chapsal  issue 
their  order:  Do  not  say — estatue.  Say — 
statue. 

Very  well.  In  this  case  I  agree  with 
the  grammarians,  because  the  public 
has  conformed  to  their  ordinance.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  people  were  quite 
right  when  they  showed  a  disposition 
to  say  estatue.  They  were  obeying  the 
same  instinct  that  led  them  to  say,— 
estampe,  estafette,  estrade,  estropie,  etc., 
etc. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  words  beginning 
with  St  the  people,  with  their  unerring 
sense  of  euphony,  have  always  soft- 
ened the  pronunciation  by  prefixing  an 
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e.  The  people  made  the  word  esp^ce; 
it  was  the  pedants  who  compelled  them 
to  say  specieux  and  special.  They  made 
the  word  esprit,  and  were  commanded, 
on  peril  of  their  lives,  to  say  spirituel. 
Sometimes  when  the  s  appeared  too 
harsh  to  them,  they  cut  it  out,  and  re- 
tained the  e  only;  making  6cole,  for  in- 
stance, out  of  scola,  whence  the  gram- 
marians made  scolaire;  etude  out  of 
studuine,  when  the  stickers  for  us  made 
studieux,  and  etang  out  of  stagnum; 
while  my  gentlemen  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing their  water  stagnarite. 

It  is  not  that  I  would  go  back  on  an 
accomplished  fact  and  stay  estatue.  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  in  this 
particular  case  the  people  were  right, 
and  the  grammarians  were  the  trans- 
gressors. 

Do  not  say  nage,  says  the  great  Anon- 
ymous; say  natation.  Do  not  say  con- 
suite;  say  consultation.  Do  not  say 
purge;  say  purgation. 

It  makes  me  positively  angry  to  see 
our  language  needlessly  disfigured  in 
this  way! 

All  these  final  syllables  in  tion,  of 
Which  our  language  has  so  many,  are 
heavy  and  toneless.  What  could  be 
lighter,  livelier,  more  exactly  in  accord 
with  the  idea  expressed  than  the  short 
word  nagef  Fortunately,  we  have  pre- 
served it  in  one  popular  expression:— 
"to  be  saved  d  la  nage.*'  Is  it  proper  to 
say,  "he  knows  how  to  natationnerf 
Purge,  too,  is  an  excellent  word,  short 
and  clear.  It  is  forty  times  as  good  as 
purgation,  and  the  people  refuse  to  give 
it  up. 

Do  not  say:  mairerie;  say  mairie. 

Do  not  say:  serrurerier;  say  serrurier. 

I  have  no  objection  in  life!  But  if  we 
were  to  say,  sucrie,  tr^sorie,  verrie,  ser- 
rurie,  our  grammarians  would  turn  pur- 
ple. Yet  here  again  the  people  is  quite 
right.  The  suffix  is  rie,  and  not  ie:— 
tapirsirie,  tannerrie,  etc. 

Do  not  say  contrevention;  say  contra- 
vention. 


In  the  name  of  Heaven,  why?  You 
say  contrecarrer,  contredire,  contrebande. 
You  even  say  contrevenir  (resist)  an  ar- 
rest. But  it  seems  that  when  you 
contrevenir  it  is  a  contravention! 

"Do  not  say—fleur  d'orange;  say  fleur 
d' Granger.'' 

But  the  populace  persists  in  saying 
fleur  d'orange,  and  again  the  populace 
is  right  and  the  pedants  are  wrong. 
One  may  say  fleur  d'orange  precisely  as 
one  may  say  jardin  des  olives,  planta- 
tion de  caf6,  ft&ur  de  cassis,  etc.  Yon 
merely  use  the  same  word  for  the  fruit 
and  the  tree  that  bears  it,  gaining 
thereby  both  in  rapidity  and  in  eu- 
phony. May  I  not,  oh  ye  thrice  con- 
founded pedants!  use  the  language  of 
Scripture  and  say  jardin  des  olives f 

"Do  not  say  fortune,  but  riche." 

May  my  brains  lie  fallow  for  ten 
thousand  years,  if  I  comprehend  why 
a  man  who  has  achieved  fortune  should 
not  be  described  as  fortunate;  why  the 
word  fortune  is  applicable  only  to 
things,  as  a  fortunate  country,  the  for- 
tunate isles. 

"Do  not  say  secoupe,  but  soucoupe." 

Oh,  the  tyranny  of  these  grammatical 
ignoramuses!  Secoupe  is  a  perfectly 
regular  formation.  Succussare  gives  se- 
couer  (commonly  pronounced  s'couer). 
Succurrere  gives  secourir.  Soucotipe—a 
vile  word  to  pronounce!— would  have 
gained  immensely  in  elegance  and  eu- 
phony if  it  had  preserved  the  popular 
form  s' coupe. 

"Do  not  say  pr^vu  d'avance;  say  sim- 
ply pr^vu." 

Again  I  ask,  why?  Do  we  not  say 
pr6dire  Vavenir? 

The  idiom  pr6vu  d'av^nce  springs 
from  the  same  need  of  intensification 
which  has  given  us  montez  en  Jiaut, 
d^p^chez-vous  vite,  regardez  voir,  vo^jez 
voir. 

But  enough;  I  only  desire  to  put  my 
readers  on  their  guard  against  the  in- 
tolerable pretensions  of  certain  gram- 
marians,—falsely   called   purists,— who 
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have  already  disfigured   our    language 
grevlously.    Heed  them  not! 

"Parlez  tout  dret  comme  on  parle  cheu 

Les  Annales. 


nous"  says  the  old  servant  in  MoUSre; 
and  his  advice  is  good. 

Francisque  Sarcey. 


NAPOLEON  AS  NOVELIST. 


For  the  world  at  large  Napoleon's 
career  begins  at  Toulon.  It  is  true  that 
the  curtain  rises  there  on  the  maker  of 
modern  France,  and  the  king  of  Euro- 
I)ean  kings;  but  we  ignore  the  role  he 
had  chosen  for  himself.  Corsica  was 
to  have  been  the  field  of  his  exploits. 
Paoli  had  been  at  first  his  hero,  then 
his  rival.  It  was  only  on  the  final  fail- 
ure of  his  schemes,  when  the  whole 
Bonaparte  family  with  himself  had 
been  expelled  from  the  island,  that  he 
looked  to  France  to  furnish  him  with 
opportunities.  Not  only  had  he  made 
three  attempts  by  force  of  arms  to  win 
the  control  of  Corsican  affairs;  he  had 
also  wooed  Fortune  with  his  pen. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the 
study  of  these  early  literary  efforts. 
Eoussean  with  his  fantastic  dreams  of 
the  natural  and  virtuous  man,  and 
Corsica,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
more  natural,  if  not  more  virtuous, 
than  elsewhere,  are  together  the  ob- 
jects of  his  adoration.  His  style  is  dis- 
jointed and  harsh.  It  reflects  the  men- 
tal state  of  its  author,  a  young  ofticer, 
member  of  a  despised  and  conquered 
people,  alien  to  his  surroundings,  with 
nothing  to  live  on  but  his  pay,  de- 
voured by  ambition,  and  spending  his 
nights  on  study  and  his  spare  cash  on 
books.  Smooth  and  elegant  French  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  a  foreign  youth 
in  such  a  position.  When  he  attempts 
eloquence  it  is  tinged  deeply  with  the 
rhodomontade  of  the  revolutionary 
writers.  But  these  developments  are 
priceless  as  indications  of  the  develop- 


ment of  the  greatest  intellect  among 
rulers  of  men  since  Caesar.  The  first, 
omitting  letters,  bears  date  26  April,. 
1786.  Napoleon  was  then  barely  seven- 
teen. It  is,  characteristically  enough,  an 
essay  on  the  right  of  Corsica  to  win  her 
fi-^eedom.  The  arguments  are  drawn 
from  the  Contrat  Social,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  as  follows:  *'Les  Corses  ont 
pu,  en  suivant  toutes  les  lois  de  la  jus- 
tice, secourer  le  joug  genois  et  peuvent 
en  faire  autant  de  celui  des  Fran- 
cais.  Amen."  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  a  subaltern  with  these  sentiments 
was  not  popula,r  among  the  conserva- 
tives of  the  officers'  mess.  Probably,  af- 
ter some  contemptuous  treatment  by 
his  comrades,  he  returns  to  his  room 
and  pens  the  gloomy  effusion  dated  3- 
May,  which  begins  thus:  "Toujours 
seul  au  milieu  des  hommes,  je  rentre 
pour  rever  avec  moi-m6me  et  me  livre 
h  toute  la  vivacity  de  ma  m^lancholie. 
De  quel  c0t6  est-elle  tourn§e  aujour- 
d'hui?  Du  c6t6  de  la  Mort."  But  he  is 
looking  forward  to  his  leave.  "I  have 
been  absent  from  my  country  six  or 
seven  years.  With  what  delight  shall 
I  see  again  in  four  months  my  fellow- 
countrymen  and  my  relatives!"  Some- 
times he  is  as  much  the  realist  as  Rous- 
seau in  his  Confessions.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  record  his  own  frailities.. 
After  passing  a  year  in  Corsica  he 
spends  three  months  in  Paris  at  the 
end  of  1787.  Under  the  title  of  "Ren- 
contre au  Palais  Royal"  he  paints  his 
first  lapse  from  virtue  with  the  cool- 
ness of  a  lady  novelist  of  the  analyti- 
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cal  school.  But  the  pleasures  of  the 
capital  had  little  real  hold  on  him.  He 
is  next  writing  a  long  essay  "Sur 
I'amour  de  la  Patrie."  He  makes  his 
first  attempt  at  fiction  in  1788.  It  is 
but  a  fragment,  and  is  based  on  an  in- 
cident in  Corsican  history.  Horace 
Walpole  had  opened  in  1753  a  sub- 
scription for  a  Corsican  patriot  im- 
mured in  a  debtor's  prison  in  London. 
Napoleon  sketches  an  imaginary  corre- 
spondence. It  ends  thus:  "Milord  .^ 
Theodore — You  suffer  and  are  unfort- 
unate. Two  claims  quite  sufficient  to 
elicit  the  pity  of  an  Englishman,  Come 
out  of  your  dungeon  and  receive  3,000 
fr.  pension  for  subsistence."  Napoleon 
all  his  life  was  an  Anglomaniac  man- 
que. At  this  time  Paoli  was  living  in 
the  best  society  in  London  on  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Crown.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  to  every  Corsican  England  was 
the  land  of  promise?  The  excellent 
Boswell  had  in  young  Bonaparte  a 
passionate  student  of  his  "History  of 
Corsica,"  in  a  French  translation. 
Thus  do  the  destinies  of  men  meet, 
wide  apart  though  they  would  often 
seem. 

We  find  the  love  of  Corsica  and  ad- 
miration for  England  united  in  a  much 
longer  romance  written  in  1788  or  '89. 
It  is  headed  "Nouvelle  Corse."  It  pur- 
ports to  be  written  by  an  English  trav- 
eller who  find  himself  on  the  small 
island  of  Gorgona.  His  tent  is  set  on 
fire  at  night  and  he  himself  narrowly 
escapes  destruction.  The  author  of  the 
mischief  is  a  Corsican  maiden  who 
would  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  coun- 
try on  the  supposed  Frenchman. 
When  her  father,  a  "vieillard  ver- 
tueux,"  appears  on  the  scene,  he  con- 
ducts the  traveller  into  the  cave  he  in- 
habits, and  addresses  him  thus:  "Sois 
bienvenu.  Anglais.  Vous  regnez  ici. 
La  vertu  a  la.  droit  d'etre  v6n§r6e  en 
tons  lieux."  The  English  are  virtuous, 
the  French  are  "hommes  brutaux," 
"les     amis     des    m^chants."    The     old 


man  has  sworn  "on  his  altar"  never  to 
pardon  a  Frenchman.  There  is  no  de- 
nouement to  this  savage  little  story. 
The  virtuous  Englishman  does  not  mar- 
ry the  Corsican  girl,  or  do  anything  ex- 
cept listen  to  the  old  man's  abuse  of 
the  French,  but  in  spite  of  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  language,  there  is  evi- 
dent sincerity  in  every  word.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  then,  the 
young  Napoleon  was  bitterly  anti- 
French,  perhaps  we  should  say  anti- 
Monarchical.  His  evolution  into  the 
fiery  Jacobin  and  associate  of  the 
younger  Robespierre  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  his  hatred  for  the  r6ffime 
which  had  oppressed  his  country. 

We  find  two  other  sketches  for  novels 
written  before  this,  neither  of  them 
founded  on  Corsican  subjects.  The 
first  has  an  English  plot.  It  is  strange 
how  the  young  Bonaparte's  fancy  plays 
round  things  English  I  The  hero  is  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who,  along  with  "les 
lords  Russell  et  Sidney  animus  par 
I'amour  commun  de  la  patrie  conspi- 
r^rent  contre  Charles  II  et  son  fr^re  le 
due  d'York."  Sidney  is  described  as 
"un  de  ces  patriotes  inflexibles  qu'an- 
ime  le  g6nie  des  Brutus,  des  Thraseas." 
This  is  quite  in  the  approved  style  of 
revolutionary  eloquence.  The  Coun- 
tess hears  in  her  sleep  cries  of  "Jeane 
Betzie,  chSre  Jeane,"  and,  later  on, 
"comme  elle  6tait  au  milieu  du  Pall 
Mall,"  hears  some  one  say,  "  le  Comte 
d'Essex  est  mort."  She  finds  her  hus- 
band assassinated,  and  shuts  herself  in 
her  house  till  "le  due  d'York  fut  d6- 
tron6."  All  this,  though  bald  enough 
even  in  the  original,  shows  that  the 
author  had  read  English  history;  in- 
deed, we  find  a  MS.  among  his  pape^rs 
of  fifty-nine  pages,  containing  an  ab- 
stract of  our  history  from  Julius  Caesai: 
to  William  of  Orange. 

His  last  romantic  effusion  is  remark- 
able rather  from  the  reflections  of  the 
writer  than  the  subject.  It  is  the  old 
story  of    the    masked    Prophet    which 
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Tom  Moore  made  use  of  in  "Lalla 
Rookh,"  and  follows  much  the  same 
lines.  Probably  both  the  poem  and 
the  sketch  were  drawn  from  the  same 
source.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  owed 
his  inspiration  to  Marigny's  "Histoire 
des  Arabes,"  of  which  we  have  his  co- 
pious extracts.  The  last  two  sentences 
run  thus:  "Telle  fut  la  fin  d'Hakem, 
surnomm6  Burkai,  que  ses  sectateurs 
croient  avoir  §t§  enlev6  au  ciel  avec 
les  siens.  Get  exemple  est  incroyable. 
Jusqu'od  pent  porter  la  fureur  de  Til- 
lustration?"  Such  moralizing  from  the 
young  Bonaparte  is  curious  enough. 
Not  less  curious  and  more  tragic  is  a 
note  in  his  abstract  of  "Lacroix's  Ge- 
ography" under  the  heading  "Posses- 
sions des  Anglais  en  Afrique,"  which 
runs  "Sainte  H§16ne,  petite  He." 

The  only  other  one  of  these  early 
writings  not  purely  political  is  a 
"Dialogue  on  Love,"  the  two  interloc- 
utors being  Napoleon  himself  and  his 
school  friend  and  regimental  comrade 
Des  Mazis.  Doubtless  it  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  many  conversations  between 
the  two  youths  on  the  part  which  the 
tender  passion  should  play  in  a  man's 
life. 

The  Saturday  Beyiew. 


Here  the  remarkable  fact  is  the  ab- 
solute fidelity  with  which  this  some- 
what priggish  production  of  youth  fore- 
shadows the  writer's  conduct  in  after 
life.  Never  was  there  a  man  who  less 
easily  suffered  the  intrusion  of  the 
heart  in  matters  of  business.  Des  Ma- 
zis maintains  the  charms  of  an  exis- 
tence "devoted  to  the  happiness  of  the 
beloved  being,"  Bonaparte  laughs 
such  a  prospect  to  scorn,  and  urges  the 
claims  of  ambition  and  love  of  country. 
"Toi,"  he  cries,  "aux  genoux  d'une 
femme.  Fais  plutot  tomber  aux  tiens 
les  m6chants  confondus!"  "A  quoi  Stes 
vous  bon?  Confiera-t'on  le  bonheur  de 
vos  semblables  h  un  enfant  qui  s'alarme 
ou  se  r6jouit  au  seul  mouvement  d'une 
autre  personne?  Confiera-t'on  le  secret 
de  V6tat  h  celui  qui  n'a  point  de  vol- 
ont6?" 

This  was  written  in  1791.  Hence- 
forth the  pen  of  this  youthful  misogy- 
nist is  employed  on  political  themes. 
He  handles  them  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses, to  push  his  own  fortune.  He 
becomes  the  ardent  apologist  of  the 
Revolution,  but  his  effusions  lack  the 
fiery  convictions  of  these  earlier  liter- 
ary indiscretions. 


YOUTH. 

If  to  be  young  is  to  be  glad  at  heart, 
To  love  the  birds,  to  love  the  vrayside  flowers. 
To  leap  with  joy  in  springtide's  breezy  hours, 
And  find  a  bliss  in  Nature's  every  part- 
In  things  that  creep,  in  fish  that  dive  and  dart- 
Then  in  the  playground  of  delightful  bowers 
T  bear  a  youth  that  shall  not  lose  its  powers, 
Nor  dread  the  strife  of  eager  town  and  mart. 

If  to  be  young  is  to  be  full  of  hope 
And  buoyant  life,  longing  to  cast  away 

The  petty  cares  that  make  us  stoop  and  grope, 
And  be  a  child  again  with  mirth  and  play,— 

Such  is  the  youth  I  strive  for,  strong  to  cope 
"With  time  and  all  his  terrors,  day  by  day. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  ^^^'^^^  ^'  ^«^^^'»- 
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WOMAN   AS   AN   ATHLETE. 


A    REPLY    TO    DR.    ARABELLA    KENEALY. 


It  is  too  bad  that  just  as  the  "modern 
woman"  is  enjoying  a  well-merited 
peace  after  the  somewhat  savage  but 
witty  attacks  made  upon  her  by  the 
lamented  writer  of  "The  Girl  of  the 
Period,"  she  should  be  harassed  by 
minor  foes,  who,  though  neither  savage 
nor  witty,  are  very  solemn,  owing 
■doubtless  to  a  lack  of  humor,  and  te- 
dious to  the  point  of  depression  in  the 
Saturnian  bolts  they  launch  at  her 
"advanced"  head. 

It  is  now  Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  who 
<;onfronts  us,  in  the  April  number  of 
this  Review,  with  the  statement  that 
"Nature  can  but  be  disgusted  with  our 
modern  rendering  of  Baby;"  and  from 
the  Endor  of  feminine  athleticism  calls 
up  a  Samuel  whom  she  thus  describes: 
"So  sorry  a  poor  creature  the  baby  of 
this  nineteenth  century  is,  indeed,  that 
he  cannot  assimilate  milk." 

This  will  doubtless  come  as  more  or 
less  of  a  surprise  to  the  mother  of  the 
said  baby,  and  had  the  portentous  words 
appeared  on  the  wrapper  of  a  tin  of 
condensed  milk,  or  one  of  the  numer- 
ous Foods  for  Infants,  they  might  have 
been  designated  as  claptrap  by  those 
who  are  given  to  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful  when  considering  such 
things.     But  coming  from  one  in  au- 


thority who  is  compelled  by  sheer  force 
of  circumstances  thus  to  write  of  her- 
self, "my  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
medicine  forbade  me  to  entertain  the 
belief  common  to  the  laity,"  etc.,  etc., 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  said 
laity  to  take  up  a  position  suitable  to 
its  humble  ignorance,  and  see  if  by  any 
means  "Nature"  (by  the  way,  who  is 
Nature?)  can  be  persuaded  to  take  a 
less  dyspeptic  view  of  the  babies  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

One  of  the  said  laity,  whom  a  great 
university  has  recently  delighted  to 
honor  with  a  not  prematurely  granted 
degree,  took  infinite  pains  to  show  the 
world  the  aforesaid  Baby  as  he  (or  she) 
appears  in  the  homes  of  university  wo- 
men students;  and  one  of  the  most 
unique,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular,  exhibits  in  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing of  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  was 
Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett's  collection  of  the 
bewitching  and  unusually  beautiful 
little  children  of  women  who  have  won 
university  degrees,  and  married. 

"If  "Nature"  was  disgusted  with 
these,  she  must  have  grown  cantanker- 
ous indeed,  and  her  opinion,  as  formu- 
lated by  Arabella  Kenealy,  L.R.C.P.,  is 
of  no  value  to  science,  or  to  the  average 
sane  man  or  woman. 
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It  seemed  little  short  of  blasphemy, 
then,  to  contemplate  these  cuddlesome, 
happy-looking,  intelligent,  and  buxom 
babes,  and  go  back  in  memory  over  a 
diatribe  written  by  a  titled  M.D.  on 
the  dire  consequences  to  the  race  that 
must  inevitably  ensue  when  women 
go  in  for  the  higher  education,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  taught  to  think  great 
thoughts  instead  of  little  ones,  and  to 
reason  carefully  instead  of  carelessly 
jumping  at  conclusions. 

It  seems  hardly  less  blasphemous 
against  the  baby,  now,  to  listen  to  such 
sentences  as  the  following,  taken  from 
the  article  in  question,  "Woman  as  an 
Athlete:" 

Nature  is  groaning  for  the  misinter- 
pretation modem  woman  is  placing  on 
the  slackening  of  her  rein. 

She  knows  it  is  the  laboriously 
evolved  potentiality  of  the  race  they 
[Clara  and  her  sister  athletes]  are  ex- 
pending on  their  muscles. 

In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Betsy 
Prig,  "I  don't  believe  there's  no  sich  a 
person"  as  "Nature"  who  "knows"  any- 
thing of  the  kind!  Common  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  reason,  is  on  the  side 
of  the  more  assured  safety  of  both 
mother  and  child  when  the  mother  is 
muscular  and  well-developed,  as  against 
that  of  the  average  puny  and  ill-devel- 
oped one. 

Also,  does  it  not  seem  somewhat  pre- 
mature to  accuse  Clara  of  "squandering 
the  potentiality  of  the  race"  because 
she  has  taken  to  bicycling,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  ladies'  cycle  was 
put  on  the  market  by  the  oldest  Coven- 
try firm  of  cycle  makers  so  few  years 
ago?  When  one  considers  the  ages 
that  have  elapsed  in  the  evolution  of 
the  said  race,  it  is  provocative  of  mirth, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  be  told  that  the 
recent  adoption  of  one  pastime  among 
so  many  is  seriously  going  to  transfer 
that  potentiality  to  the  expended  force 
of    a  mere  handful   of  women,    when 


their  numbers  are  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  even  the  present  population  of 
the  world. 

But  lest  there  should  be  a  soupgon 
of  that  "assertiveness"  (that  "blemish 
of  the  modern  woman:"  vide  Miss  Ken- 
ealy)  in  these  remarks,  let  it  be  put  in 
the  form  of  a  question  timidly  asked 
with  appropriate  modesty  by  one  of  the 
laity:  "May  not  the  process  of  natu- 
ral selection  be  trusted  to  decide  in  fa- 
vor of  the  muscular  as  against  the  un- 
muscular  of  either  sex?"  Does  not  all 
the  teaching  of  science  and  of  experi- 
ence justify  us  in  making  even  an  as- 
sertion in  the  affirmative? 

But  to  return  to  Baby,  who,  as  we 
are  assured  with  much  solemnity,  is 
"eternal,"  to  the  evident  disparage- 
ment of  the  "philosopher"  whose  wis- 
dom is  "written  in  sand"  for  the  tide 
to  wash  away,  surely,  never  had  Baby 
(I  am  speaking  for  the  country  I  know 
most  about,  England)  so  good  a  time 
as  he  has  now! 

Formerly  "female  persons  of  qual- 
ity," and  other  "females"  who  aspired 
to  be  accounted  as  such,  did  not  feed 
their  infants,  and  the  wet-nurse  with 
the  pitiful  tragedy  of  her  calling  be- 
longed to  a  very  numerous  class,  com- 
pared with  that  of  her  present-day  suc- 
cessors. 

The  binding,  swathing,  pinning,  ty- 
ing, robing,  capping,  and  general 
smothering  of  the  hapless  little  creat- 
ure, is  a  bit  of  nursery  history  horrible 
to  contemplate;  and  one  is  hardly  sur- 
prised that  the  victims  of  such  sharp 
contrasts  of  heat  and  cold  should  have 
provided  the  crowd  of  present  life  with 
a  large  army  of  ill-developed  and  de- 
generate bodies.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
when  some  of  the  owners  of  these  ill- 
developed  bodies  accept  the  limitations 
of  their  physical  inferiority  as  being 
the  standard  of  attainment  beyond 
which  all  else  in  woman  is  "abnormal 
muscle  energy,"  "approximation  to  the 
type    masculine,"  "degeneration    from 
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the  especial  excellences  Nature  planned 
for  the  type  feminine;"  one  of  the 
Nemeses  of  phj^sical  inadequacy  being 
too  often  a  want  of  breadth  and  robust- 
ness in  the  mental  outlook,  and  of  a 
sense  of  proportion. 

On  behalf  of  the  eternal  Baby,  there 
is  displayed  in  our  time  an  enthusiasm 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  had  its 
parallel  in  any  former  day. 

Weekly  and  monthly  journals  have 
sprung  up  by  the  score,  all  anxious  to 
place  the  newest  and  most  comfortable 
of  cradles  and  carriages  at  the  services 
of  Baby;  designs  for  the  most  tasteful 
(and  least  boring  to  his  temper)  of  lay- 
ettes are  duly  drawn  by  special  artists 
for  the  monthly  gaze  of  eager  mothers, 
sisters,  and  maiden  aunts;  his  toyshops 
and  sweetshops  are  now  quite  an  im- 
portant feature  in  every  town.  How- 
ever poor  his  homestead  and  shabby  his 
toilet,  he  takes  his  airings  in  the  royal 
parks  of  London  as  a  matter  of  right, 
where  once  he  was  contumeliously  bid- 
den to  be  gone.  The  august  govern- 
ing power  of  London,  the  L.C.C.,  brings 
a  part  of  the  seashore  to  his  feet,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  summer's  day  de- 
light with  spade  and  bucket  in  the 
safety  of  a  sandheap  in  the  open  space 
near  his  home;  while  a  great  society 
exists  for  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
brethren  of  the  helpless  Baby  brigade. 
From  the  Royal  Lady  on  the  throne  to 
the  rag-sorter  on  the  Bermondsey  ref- 
use heaps,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Baby  that  throws  into  black- 
er relief  the  always  existent  neglect, 
scorn,  and  cruelty  than  they  ever  stood 
out  against  before. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  apocryphal 
"Clara,"  round  whose  Amazonian  thews 
and  sinews  Dr.  Kenealy  has  draped  so 
melancholy  a  garment  of  sackcloth,  and 
over  whose  vanished  elusiveness  of 
face  she  wails  the  following  dirge:  "the 
charm  she  has  lost  in  the  suspicion  of 
a  'bicycle  face'  (the  face  of  muscular 
tension)  was  incommunicable,  a  dainty. 


elusive  quality,  which  could  not  be  put 
into  words  nor  reproduced  on  canvas; 
so  the  highest  of  all  attributes  are  si- 
lent, as,  for  example,  sympathy,  that 
sweetest  quality  which  without  neces- 
sity for  speech  lays  the  balm  distilled 
in  the  crucible  of  one  person's  emotions 
for  another's  need— lays  this  balm  gent- 
ly to  the  wound  in  that  other's  nature." 

"Clara"  was  "once  an  invaluable 
girl,"  who  tired  with  a  walk  beyond 
two  miles.  She  is  stated  to  have 
soothed  her  father's  ruffled  temper,  tak- 
en walks  with  him;  to  have  gone  on 
errands  for  her  mother;  assisted  broth- 
er Tom  with  his  lessons,  sympathized 
with  his  woes  or  joys;  trimmed  Rosy'a 
hats,  and  according  to  her  own  account, 
on  which  surely  some  reliance  is  to  be 
placed,  "used  to  be  the  idlest  person, 
finnicking  all  day  about  the  house  and 
getting  tired." 

Alas!  two  years  ago  this  admirable 
girl  took  to  cycling,  and  now,  accord- 
ing to  her  chronicler,  "Clara  finds  no 
time  for  any  of  these  ministrations." 

It  is  very  hard  to  believe  this  last 
statement.  Even  woman  as  an  athlete 
cannot  cycle  all  day  long,  from  sun-up 
to  sun-down;  and  if  before  she  learned 
to  cycle  Clara  performed  these  minis- 
trations from  a  sense  of  duty  and  fam- 
ily love,  there  is  literally  nothing  in 
,the  fact  of  her  cycling  to  interfere  with 
her  doing  so  afterwards,  but  rather  ev- 
ery reason  why  she  should  perform 
them  more  efficiently,  as  she  evidently 
is  not  so  easily  tired,  and  has  a  little 
more  enjoyment  in  the  day  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  her  fath- 
er's ruffled  temper  may  have  been 
caused  by  doctors'  and  druggists'  bills, 
and  that  in  view  of  these  being  no  long- 
er incurred,  by  Clara  at  any  rate,  he 
looks  upon  his  muscular  daughter  un- 
ruffled, and  the  need  for  that  part  of 
her  ministrations  no  longer  exists.  As 
to  Tom,  he  may  have  left  school  by 
now,    and  has    sought  a    sympathizer 
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feisewhere,  probably  some  other  girl 
with  a  bicycle,  who  has  promised  to 
be  a  sister  to  him;  Rosy  ought  to  have 
^rown  big  enough  to  trim  her  own  hats 
^y  now,  and  probably  does,  greatly  pre- 
ferring her  own  tastes  in  this  matter 
•to  those  of  Clara.  As  for  her  mother's 
^errands,  and  the  flowers  and  books 
taken  to  less  fortunate  friends  in  those 
days  when  two  feet  grew  so  tired  in 
the  performance  of  these  ministrations, 
the  bicycle  is  so  much  more  expeditious 
a  mode  of  purveying  and  executing 
commissions,  the  reason  for  her  ceasing 
to  perform  this  part  of  her  duty  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the 
use  of  the  wheel.  The  development  of 
muscle  does  not  suddenly  bring  about  a 
radical  change  in  the  character,  and 
turn  a  conscientious  unselfish  girl  into 
a  cold  and  unfeeling  lump  of  human 
clay. 

But  perhaps  Rosy  is  very  properly 
taking  her  turn  at  the  errands,  also  the 
flowers  and  books;  and  if  so,  there 
seems  no  adequate  reason  why  there 
should  be  all  this  fuss  in  nearly  ten 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter  because 
Clara  can  "manage  twenty  miles  eas- 
ily" (some  of  the  least  muscular  mem- 
bers of  the  cycle  club  to  which  the  writ- 
er belongs  can  do  this  and  go  to  busi- 
ness next  morning  all  the  fresher  for 
the  enjoyment  and  exercise),  and  be- 
cause "When  she  feels  moped  she  goes 
for  a  six-mile  spin,"  and  declares  that 
she  "comes  back  a  new  creature." 

"According  to  the  powers,  and  the 
sensitiveness,  any  expenditure  of  force 
beyond  that  manufactured  by  the  econ- 
omy as  its  daily  output  is  followed  by 
fatigue,  irritability,  or  depression,  and 
a  general  sense  of  not  being  up  to  the 
mark,"  says  Dr.  Kenealy;  and  as  Clara 
testifies  to  feeling  "splendidly  fit,"  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that  she  is  by 
no  means  expending  force  ueyond  "the 
limitation  of  her  energy." 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  Clara 


during  the  two  short  years  in  which  she 
has  bicycled:  "the  haze,  the  elusiveness, 
the  subtle  suggestion  of  the  face  are 
gone,"  and  alas,  "now  one  could  paint 
her  portrait  with  ease.  Formerly  only 
the  most  ingenious  and  sympathetic  arc 
could  have  reproduced  her  subtle  mys- 
terious charm." 

This  may  or  may  not  be.  But  it  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  the  whole  article  is  sup- 
posed to  turn,  viz.,  in  Dr.  Kenealy's 
own  words— "the  first  care  of  intelli- 
gent motherhood  will  be  to  see  that 
none  of  those  powers  that  belong  to 
her  highest  development  .  .  .  shall  be 
impoverished,  debased,  or  misapplied." 

A  face  "with  a  subtle  suggestion  in 
it"  may  not  be  an  indication  of  "power 
that  belongs  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment." An  elusive  expression  may  be 
charming,  but  it  may  be  the  result  of 
inherent  slyness  and  mental  timidity, 
or  it  may  be  a  temporary  expression 
created  by  the  dawn  of  love,  or  some 
other  tenderly  cherished  secret.  Any- 
how it  belongs  generally  to  youth,  and^ 
inevitably  passes  away  with  youth  in- 
to something  more  in  harmony  with 
maturer  years.  But,  in  any  case,  if 
its  preservation  is  at  the  expense  of 
muscular  development,  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Clara  and  the  race  are  not 
served  by  its  retention,  for  from  the 
point  of  charm  alone  "the  face  of  mus- 
cular tension"  produced  by  cycling  will 
be  more  desirable  than  that  produced 
by  the  long  misery  of  sick-headaches 
and  other  pains  of  dyspeptic  and  sed- 
entary folk. 

But  what  strikes  that  member  of  the 
laity  who  is  writing  this  present  arti- 
cle as  exceedingly  funny  in  Dr.  Keu- 
ealy's  strictures  on  Clara,  is  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  items  at  least  that 
the  girl  has  "bartered  for  a  mess  of 
muscle"— "already  her  modiste  has 
been  put  to  the  necessity  of  puflings 
and  pleatings  where  Nature  had 
planned  the  daintiest  of  devices."     If 
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this  is  true,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Clara  is  still  very  far  from  the  ideal 
of  feminine  muscularity,  and  is  suffer- 
ing—with thousands  of  other  young 
vv^omen  who  are  not  so  well  off  as  her- 
self, in  possessing  a  "bike"  and  leisure 
to  use  it— from  the  want  of  fresh  air, 
or  want  of  proper  nutriment— the  requi- 
site physical  culture,  or  it  may  be  peace 
of  mind,  the  absence  of  which  is  apt 
to  make  some  unhappy  folk  very 
thin. 

The  feminine  acrobat,  trapeze  per- 
former, and  popular  danseuse  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  ideal  feminine  figure 
in  the  bountiful  curves  and  outlines 
where  difference  of  sex  is  most  marked. 
If  an  object  lesson  is  sought  to  prove 
that  muscular  development  tends  to 
emphasize  the  evolution  of  sex  differen- 
tiation, it  can  be  found  in  such  shows 
as  Barnum  and  Bailey's,  in  the  beauti- 
ful bodies  of  both  male  and  female 
acrobats.  While  if  another  is  needed 
to  demonstrate  that  want  of  muscular 
development  produces  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  type  masculine,  it  can  be 
found,  alas,  all  too  easily,  among  wo- 
men who  either  cannot  take  exercise 
(as  over-worked  teachers,  and  seam- 
stresses) or  who  will  not,  as  the  lazy 
ones  who  before  becoming  very  fat 
and  ungraceful  have  always  had  to,  put 
on  those  "puffings  and  pads"  which 
Dr.  Kenealy  says  "are  such  an  insult 
to  the  baby."  Alas,  sometimes  these 
much-disparaged  puffings  and  pleatings 
have  been  lamentably  insufficient,  and 
there  has  been  no  friendly  voice  to 
whisper  to  them,  "Friend,  go  up  high- 
er!" 

This  brings  us  to  another  altogether 
debatable  assertion  made  by  Clara's 
chronicler:  "modesty  being,  as  diges- 
tion is,  a  human  function." 

Is  modesty  a  function? 

Is  it  not  rather  the  outward  and  vis- 
ible sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  that  regulates  function,  controls 
conduct,  and  can  be  exercised  alike  by 


a  Saudow  or  Zaeo,  the  cripple  in  the 
hospital  ward  or  the  hero  of  the  bat- 
tlefield, the  child  in  the  nursery  or  the 
fashionable  lady  in  the  matter  of  even- 
ing gowns,  and  even  the  athletic  wo- 
man who  can  do  a  twenty  or  more 
miles'  spin. 

Modesty  is  also  relative,  and  can 
hardly  be  described  as  a  function,  for 
it  is  not  the  putting  on  of  a  bathing 
dress  that  is  immodest,  but  the  wear- 
ing of  it  on  an  unnecessary  occasion; 
and  while  a  British  jury  and  landlady 
may  be  impressed  with  the  dreadful 
indecency  of  the  useful  rationals  worn 
by  the  stately  Lady  Harberton,  they 
may  also  be  able  to  take  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  "backs  and  fronts"  of 
society  in  evening  dress. 

But  is  it  not  something  like  nonsense 
to  talk  about  the  "unsexed  female 
brick-maker?"  Especially  as  the  sen- 
tence concludes  by  admitting  that  she 
(poor  thing)  "may  do  more  than  her 
numerical  share  in  supplying  citizens 
to  the  state." 

Nothing  can  unsex  short  of  death; 
no  indecency,  or  vulgarity,  loudness, 
coarseness,  or  cruelty:  these  can  but 
emphasize  the  sex  by  the  shame  they 
bring  on  it,  in  the  outrage  of  their  deg- 
radation. 

Even  those  deplorable  slaves  in  the 
coal  mines  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  women  who  crawled,  some- 
times on  all  fours,  with  a  leather  strap 
wearing  wart-like  callosities  on  that 
"which  the  modiste  hides  with  puffings 
and  pleatings,"  dragging  trucks  of  coal 
as  now  they  are  dragged  by  horse  or 
mule— even  these,  debased,  degraded, 
and  bestialized  as  they  could  hardly 
help  being  under  such  conditions, 
painfully  proclaimed  the  indelibility 
of  sex,  not  by  the  clothing  they  wore, 
for  they  mostly  dressed  as  men, 
but  by  the  pain*"  they  bore  when 
a  few  hours  only  Wt.e  spared  from  the 
hauling  of  the  coal  to  give  birth  to  a 
new  "hand." 
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In  looking  back  over  the  difficult  and 
more  or  less  painful  track  along  which 
sex  has  passed  through  all  the  ages 
from  the  beginning  until  now,  noting 
the  stress  and  strain  to  which  igno- 
rance, want,  dirt,  disease,  despotism 
and  sin  have  subjected  it,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unthinkable  that  it  will  give 
way  beneath  what  Dr.  Kenealy  calls 
"the  abnormal  muscular  development 
of  the  modern  woman." 

But  is  it  quite  certain  that  we  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  what  is  "abnor- 
mal muscular  development?"  Have 
we  in  our  midst  to-day  any  class  of  wo- 
men who  can  accurately  and  without 
a  suspicion  of  overstatement  be  called 
"athletes?" 

"Clara"  surely  does  not  seriously 
come  under  that  heading,  and  it  would 
appear  she  has  been  dubbed  an  athlete 
by  her  chronicler  more  in  derision  than 
in  earnest. 

The  greater  number  of  the  acrobats, 
etc.,  before-mentioned  come  from  other 
countries,  and  the  harmless  football 
teams  or  cricket  players  who  occasion- 
ally try  conclusions  in  public  matches 
are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor 
have  they  existed  long  enough  by  many 
decades  for  Dr.  Kenealy  to  credit  them 
with  "the  physical  deterioration  and 
decadence"  for  "which  the  abnormal 
activities  of  modern  woman"  are  re- 
sponsible. 

In  the  course  of  her  article  Dr.  Ken- 
ealy makes  many  assertions  which  are 
easy  to  refute,  but  the  length  of  this 
article  forbids  more  than  a  passing 
glimpse  at  one  or  two  of  the  more  ob- 
vious. 

"Clara's  muscle  power  has  not  at  all 
conduced  to  Clara's  usefulness,"  and 
we  are  told  that  Clara  is  the  prototype 
of  the  modern  woman.  It  might  be 
assumed  from  the  foregoing  that  these 
very  modem  women,  the  Lady  Guard- 
ians of  the  Poor,  members  of  School 
Boards,  Factory  Inspectors,  Gardeners, 
Actresses,  Trained  Nurses,  Mistresses 


of  Physical  Training  Colleges,  Public 
Speakers,  and  even  Lady  Doctors  are 
either  unmuscular,  or  else  not  use- 
ful! 

Another  statement  is:  "now  it  is  a 
physiological  fact  that  muscle  vigor  is 
no  test  even  of  masculine  health."  Are 
we  to  infer  from  this  that  muscular  de- 
bility is  a  test  of  masculine  health— 
especially  when  that  wondrous  muscle 
the  heart  is  taken  into  consideration? 

Anyhow  muscle  vigor  along  with  cer- 
tain moral  qualities  would  appear  to  be 
a  much  more  valuable  commodity  in  a 
time  of  dire  calamity  than  the  absence 
of  it,  if  we  may  believe  a  well-known 
artist's  modest  account  of  his  heroic 
conduct  during  the  late  heartrending 
disaster  of  the  "Stella"  shipwreck,  as 
it  is  told  in  the  pages  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  prefaced  with  the  re- 
mark, "Mr.  Anderson  owes  his  life  to 
a  robust  constitution,  and  many  years' 
devotion  to  outdoor  sports." 

Here  is  another  debatable  assertion: 
"and  this,  which  is  true  of  the  sex 
whose  province  it  is  to  be  muscular,  is 
essentially  true  of  the  sex  whose  prov- 
ince it  is  not." 

Who  has  decided  that  it  is  not  wom- 
an's province  to  be  muscular? 

Certainly  not  the  ancient  Greek, 
whose  Venus  de  Milo  is  eloquent  in  her 
stony  silence  as  to  the  exquisite  charm 
and  beauty  perfectly  developed  muscle 
can  show  to  an  admiring  world.  Cer- 
tainly not  Grace  Darling,  whose  strong 
arms  and  strong  heart  braved  so  many 
a  storm  and  saved  so  many  a  precious 
life,  when  an  unmuscular  woman,  how- 
ever tender  her  pity,  would  have  been 
useless. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that,  in  view  of  the 
pathetic  deathroU  of  primiparce  and 
first  babies,  science  will  assert  that 
in  order  to  fulfil  her  highest  duty  with 
safety  to  herself  and  her  offspring  it 
is  not  the  modern  woman's  province  to 
be  muscular. 

As    for    the  young    shop    assistant. 
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whose  muscles  are  enfeebled  by  bad 
air  and  poor  food,  unrelieved  by  change 
from  the  tension  of  standing  still  for 
so  many  weary  hours,  is  any  sane  per- 
son going  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  her 
province  to  be  muscular? 

The  next  assertion  that  has  to  be 
refuted  really  deserves  treatment  some- 
what more  drastic;  and  it  is  astound- 
ing indeed  to  think  of  what  a  total  lack 
of  mformation  or  discernment  must 
have  given  rise  to  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  quali- 
ties, the  lack  whereof  I  deprecate  in 
Clara  [sympathy,  gentleness,  etc.], 
have  been  well  relegated  to  tliat  mo- 
rass of  submergence  whence  woman  has 
laboriously  emerged  .  .  .  which  occu- 
pied woman  ere  the  tide  of  emancipa- 
pation  set  in.  For  the  reformer  has 
taught  her  to  despise  that  which,  scorn 
the  term  as  she  will,  and  does,  must 
by  the  nature  of  things  remain  her 
sphere,  instead  of  teaching  her  to 
enlarge  and  develop,  and  bring  to  that 
sphere  intelligences  that  should  lift 
it  forever  and  before  all  men  from  a 
position  of  contempt. 

Of  what  reformers  is  Dr.  Kenealy 
speaking? 

The  women  we  English  women  look 
upon  as  our  reformers  have  never 
taught  us  any  such  thing,  but  quite  the 
reverse;  and  when  one  passes  in  review 
the  lives  and  teaching  of  the  women 
who  have  made  this  century  famous 
for  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal,  the  lunatic,  the  blind,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  orphan,  the  outcast, 
and  the  drunkard,  and  have  stirred  in 
their  fellow  women  not  only  a  yearn- 
ing for  recognized  citizenship,  but  en- 
thusiasm for  the  fulfilment  of  such  of 
Its  duties  as  prejudice  could  not  with- 
hold from  them,  one  is  struck  with  the 
promise  of  a  nobler  and  happier  home 
life  that  rings  out  in  the  utterances  of 
these  pioneer  women. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  positive 
thankfulness  that  one  turned  from  the 
dreary  libel  of  the  woman  reformer  in 


"Woman  as  an  Athlete"  to  the  cheery 
article,  a  few  pages  off,  wherein  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther  tells  us,  with  no 
apology  for  doing  so,  that  one  of  the 
rocks  ahead  that  threatens  the  career 
of  the  Ladies'  Club  is  one  that  has  nev- 
er disturbed  the  Carlton,  or  the  Turf, 
and  that  is  the  unsettled  question  as 
to  whether  the  club  drawing-room  shall 
or  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  turned  into 
a  nursery  for  the  eternal  infant.  It 
was  a  relief  to  know  that  the  modern 
woman  still  loves  her  children,  and  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  delights  in  hav- 
ing them  with  her,  and  presenting 
them  to  the  gaze  of  her  admiring 
friends. 

Dr.  Kenealy's  final  bolt  needs  no  ad- 
jective of  mine  to  define  its  quality, 
and  speaks  for  itself  in  the  following 
words: 

In  debasing  her  womanhood,  in  be- 
coming a  neuter,  she  descends  from 
the  standpoint  from  which  life  was  in- 
teresting. And  more  and  more  every 
year  discarding  the  duties  nature 
planned  for  her  employment  and  de- 
light, she  cries  out  that  life  is  dull  and 
empty. 

She  no  longer  preserves  and  brews. 
She  no  longer  weaves  and  fashions. 
Her  children  are  nursed,  fed,  clothed, 
taught,  and  trained  by  hirelings;  her 
sick  are  tended  by  the  professional 
nurse,  her  guests  are  entertained  by 
paid  performers.  What  truly  remain 
which  may  be  called  her  duties?  What 
is  left  to  her  indeed  but  boredom? 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
tirade,  which  fittingly  ends  with  bore- 
dom, is  not,  according  to  the  writer's 
own  showing,  uttered  against  those 
idle  society  or  other  women  who  have 
always  been  reprobated  by  the  majori- 
ty of  their  sex;  for  again  Dr.  Kenealy's 
own  words  are  quoted: 

I  speak  now  of  woman  in  the  van  of 
the  so-called  forward  movement,  and  I 
do  not  speak  of  "higher  educated 
women,"  nor  of  professional  women, 
nor  of  women  trained  in   any  special 
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way,  for  the  wave  of  "newness"  has 
touched  all  alike;  fashionable  women, 
fireside  women,  all  have  been  splashed 
by  this  same  wave  which,  intended  to 
lift  them  forward  in  the  tide  of  pro- 
gress, bids  fair  to  carry  them  off  their 
feet— this  modern  woman,  who,  in- 
stead of  serving  for  a  terrible  warning, 
is  in  danger  of  proving  her  sex's  ex- 
ample. 

Jam  is  made  in  Brobdingnagian  pro- 
portions to-day,  and  the  majority  of 
those  employed  in  its  manufacture  are 
women.  The  weaving  done  by  women, 
and  the  "fashioning,"  i.e.,  dressmaking 
and  millinery,  is  in  quantities  so  colos- 
sal compared  with  either  the  demand 
or  the  possibility  of  having  it,  in  for- 
mer times,  that  comment  on  these  two 
branches  of  "fashioning"  among  mod- 
ern women  is  unnecessary;  but  what 
about  the  Art  Needlework  Schools  at 
South  Kensington,  and  other  places, 
with  the  ever-increasing  varieties  of 
exquisite  work,  in  the  production  of 
which  women  of  the  highest  birth,  the 
middle-class  woman,  and  her  less  well- 
born sisters,  are  drawn  into  a  common 
fellowship  of  passionate  interest  in  the 
subtle  mysteries  of  beautiful  lace,  em- 
broideries, and,  improved  decoration? 
If  it  be  true  that  the  mother  of  to-day, 
"whether  poor  or  rich,  has  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  other  women  (and  men  also)  in 
the  all-important  work  of  feeding, 
clothing,  training,  and  teaching  her 
children,  it  is  surely  nothing  less  than 
vulgar  snobbery  to  speak  of  these  as 
"hirelings." 

As  for  the  guests  entertained  by  "the 
paid  performer,"  let  the  said  guests  rise 
up  in  their  places  and  declare  without 
fear  or  favor,  whether  it  is  better  to  be 
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entertained  by  the  untrained  amateur 
who  "can't  sing,"  but  will;  or  by  the 
paid  professional  who  can  sing,  and 
does. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
"modern  woman"  will  go  on  her  way,, 
in  spite  of  all  the  scolding  and  denun- 
ciation the  unmodern  woman  hurls  at 
her  from  time  to  time.  There  will  doubt-^ 
less  always  be  the  rude  and  unruly  folk 
in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  the 
raucous  women,  and  the  shrill  men — 
such  do  not  appear  to  have  been  un- 
known among  the  ancients— but  it  is  a 
pity  to  fall  into  the  unscientific  mistake 
of  generalizing  from  a  few  individual 
cases,  and  dignifying  these  with  the 
big  name  of  prototype. 

The     old     order     changeth,     yielding: 

place  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,. 
Lest  one  good  custom    should    corrupt 

the  world. 

If  the  bicycle,  lawn  tennis,  hockey,, 
golf,  rowing,  fencing,  mountaineering,^ 
and  a  host  of  other  pastimes  enjoyed 
by  the  modern  woman,  have  taken  the 
place  of  that  once  good  custom,  the 
backboard,  in  spite  of  those  who  are 
liable  to  overdo  any  occupation  they 
take  up,  the  modern  woman  no  more 
than  the  ancient  can  disassociate  her- 
self from  the  Divine  "fulfilment  in 
many  ways;"  nor  can  she  unsex  herself 
by  any  phase  of  manner  or  custom. 
So  let  us  modern  women  take  heart  of 
grace,  and  go  on  doing  the  best  we  can 
to  develop  muscular  vigor,  along  with 
a  sneaking  fondness  for  frills  and  pleat- 
ings,  and  an  openly  avowed  adhesion  to> 
the  Eternal  Baby,  and  its  father. 

L.  Ormiston  Chant. 
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What  should  be  put  into  print? 
What  withheld?  There  you  have  the 
question  which  besets  periodically  al- 
most every  person  concerned  with  lit- 
erature. The  problem  presents  itself 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways;  but  it  is 
plain  that  we  are  rapidly  arriving  at  a 
sort  of  general  imprimatur.  Specious 
arguments  for  publicity  are  always 
forthcoming.  Nearly  every  publisher 
maintains  a  stringent  view  of  the  duty 
towards  historical  truth  incumbent  up- 
on those  who  hold  documents  which  it 
will  pay  to  print,  and  sets  as  all  but 
paramount  the  claim  of  the  public  to 
know  and  judge  men's  lives  in  full  pos- 
session of  every  possible  fact.  How 
many  are  there  nowadays  in  that  dis- 
tinguished corporation  who  would  emu- 
late the  heroism  of  Murray  when  he 
burnt  the  Byron  papers?  Some,  we 
hope,  but  certainly  not  many.  "Est  et 
fideU  tuta  silentio  merces"  At  present 
it  is  indiscretion  that  has  its  assured 
reward,  whatever  Horace  may  say.  In 
the  same  stanza  he  adds,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, a  malediction  by  way  of 
counterpoise;  let  us  quote  it,  to  help 
us  over  an  ugly  aspect  of  the  subject:— 

Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanse,  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselon. 

It  may  have  been  a  bad  thing  to  blab 
out  of  doors  the  mystic  rites  of  Ceres, 
but  the  damnation  to  be  incurred  there- 
by was  slight  compared  with  that  de- 
served by  the  man  or  woman  who 
prints  letters  written  in  the  confidence 
of  friendship,  which  the  writer  would 
have  desired  to  be  kept  secret,  and 
prints    them  for  the    sake  of    money. 

♦The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Barrett:  1845-1846.  With  Por- 
traits and   Fac-siralles.     2  vols.     London:   1899. 


That  is  the  person  with  whom  one 
would  not  wish  to  share  the  shelter  of 
any  possible  roof.  There  is  no  need  to- 
discuss  here  such  an  expedient  for  con- 
verting paper  into  cash. 

But  the  motive  for  indiscreet  publi- 
cation,   or    for    publication  which    at 
least  to  our  rude  fathers  would  have 
seemed  indiscreet,  is  not  often  so  sim- 
ple, as  it  presents  itself  to  any  of  the 
people  concerned,  whether  poet,  novel- 
ist, biographer,  or  simple  depositary  of 
papers.     They  are  indiscreet,  whether 
with  their  own  secrets  or  those  of  oth- 
ers,   from  the    loftiest  motives;    they 
plead  the  interests  of  art,  the  interests, 
of    truth,   the    interests   of    morality. 
And  when  one  considers  what  is  pub- 
lished it  is  hard  not  to  wonder  what 
can  possibly  be  withheld.    As  a  witty 
woman  said  the  other  day  in  some  dis- 
course upon  the  possibilities  of  a  cup- 
board, "there  is  no  skeleton  in  any  cup- 
board nowadays;  we  all  wear  our  skel- 
etons    on     our     sleeves."     Rousseau's 
"Confessions"     sink     into     a     modest 
shade,  and  Rabelais  is  put  to  rebuke- 
for  prudery,  beside  the  religious  inde- 
cencies   or    indecent    religiosities    for 
which  M.  Huysmans  is  applauded,  not 
by    the    public    which    purchased    M. 
Zola's  early  works  wholesale,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  people  who  describe  them- 
selves as  cultured.    It  is  the  over-edu- 
cated who  clamor  for  "slices  cut  from 
life"— who  desire  the  photographic  rec- 
ord   of   morbid    emotions— and    whose 
taste  finds  a  logical  outcome  in  the  last 
Parisian  form  of  entertainment,  kineto- 
graphic  representations  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room.   If  an  artist  chooses  to  grat- 
ify this  desire  for  the  frisson— the  mor- 
bid thrill— by  revealing  the  secret  proc- 
esses of  his  own  mind— if  he  chooses  to- 
feel  and  make  others  feel  the  fascina- 
tion of  ugliness— that  is  his  affair,  but 
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he  should  remember  that  the  kineto- 
graph  can  beat  him  at  his  business,  and 
that  he  will  never  approach  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  bull  fight.    Only,  there  is  this 
to  be  said  for  the  artist:  in  gratifying 
the  morbid  curiosity  of  the  public  to 
see  what  is  properly  hidden  he  may 
offend  against  human  decency,  but  he 
does  not  betray  confidence.     He  sins 
against    reticence;    he    does    not    sin 
against  discretion.    And  in  one  way  the 
public,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  stu- 
pid in  its  judgment  of  the  artist     A 
man,    the  public    says,  experiences    a 
sorrow;  the  greater  the  sorrow  the  less 
liliely  he  is  to  talk  about  it.     But  the 
artist  not  only  expresses  his  sorrow  in 
public,  but  sells  the  expression  of  it; 
he  cultivates  his  emotions  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  pocket.  That  is,  in  substance, 
what  one  hears  said  even  by  intelligent 
people  about  such  a  book,  let  us  say, 
as    Mr.    Barrie's    "Margaret   Ogilvie,'' 
and  it  shows  a  total  misapprehension 
of  the  conditions  under  which  artists 
ivork.     An  artist  writes,  or  paints,  or 
composes,  not  in  the  first  instance  to 
get  money;  that  is  not  why  he  becomes 
-an  artist;  but  having  embarked  on  an 
art,  and  having  to  live  by  it,  he  may, 
and    does,  legitimately    choose  to    do 
^uch  things  as  will  bring  him  in  the 
means  of  livelihood— the  more  the  bet- 
ter.    He   will   deliberately   put  aside, 
as,  for  instance,    Stevenson  did,   sub- 
jects  which   tempt  him,   because   the 
finished    result    would    be    unsalable. 
But    now  and  then,    under  a   definite 
-stimulus,  he  will  and  must  write  the 
thoughts  that  are  uppermost  in  him. 
Thackeray  wrote  the  "Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond" when  he  had  just  lost  his  child. 
Was  his  sorrow  any  the  less  real  be- 
cause   he  described    it  in  a    fictitious 
form  and  w;as  paid  so  much  a  page? 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  being  a  novel- 
ist, Thackeray  had  been  a  poet,  and 
bad  written  a  poem  explicitly  on  his 
loss,  ought  he  not  to  have  published 
the  poem?    Behind  all  art  there  is  life; 


yet  when  the  art  is  greatest  it  does  not 
appeal  to  us  as  the  record  of  a  single 
definite  emotion.     The  life  is  not  lim- 
ited; the  experience  is  for  all  to  feel 
with.    Just  because  the  artist   has    in 
him   the    power   to   waken    sympathy 
with  his  own  emotions,  not  as  his,  but 
as  those  of  a  human  being,  he  is  moved 
to  publish  no  less  strongly  than  he  is 
moved  to  write.    He  will  not  strip  his 
heart   bare   to   a   friend   in  talk,    any 
more  than  any  other  man,  but  he  will 
to  a  world  of    people  whose   faces   he 
does  not  know;   to   whom   he    is    and 
ought  to  be,  an  impersonal  voice.  What 
withholds  a  man  from  throwing  into 
print  the  record  of  his  inmost  feelings 
is  not  the  thought  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  may  read,  it  is  the  thought  of 
a  score  or  so,  to  whom  this  is  not  sim- 
ply a  human  voice,  but  the  voice  of  a 
their  friend.    As   for  the   money   that 
comes  of  it,  the  writer  takes  that  as  an 
accident;  but  of  all  the  work  of  artists 
such  work  as  this,  which  is  the  record 
of  a  definite  and  personal  emotion,  is 
done  with  the  least  thought  of  money. 
It  is  just  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
particularly  inclined  to    deprecate    bi- 
ographies   of   artists.     Their    writings 
that  they  publish  are  addressed  to  an 
impersonal  audience  by  a  man  speak- 
ing from  behind  the  veil;  and  the  less 
the  public  associates  the  works  with  a 
definfte  personality,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to    produce    their  proper    effect. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  laudable  curios- 
ity, which  is  almost  gratitude,  to  know 
something  about  the  men  and  women 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  pleasures, 
and  more  than  pleasures— to  know  their 
faces  and  something   of  the   story    of 
their  lives.    But  it  is  hard  to  see  how, 
for  instance,  a  biography  of  Thackeray 
would  help   us   to  any  new  profit   or 
pleasure  from  "Vanity  Fair;"  and  a  life 
of  Turner  might  also  stand  between  us 
and  the  delight  his  pictures  give.  Cole- 
ridge   has    said    somewhere— and    the 
saying    comes    strangely    from    Cole- 
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ridge — that  the  man  is  always  more 
than  his  works;  and  that  is,  no  doubt, 
true;  yet  enough  is  known  of  Coleridge 
to  make  us  unduly  underrate  every  one 
of  his  utterances.  No  human  being 
can  lose,  perhaps,  by  knowing  the 
truth;  but  public  curiosity  is  apt  to  dis- 
inter fragments  of  it,  and  there  is  no 
such  liar  as  an  isolated  fact.  The  bi- 
ography of  Coleridge  could  only  have 
been  written  by  himself,  and  would  be 
essentially  a  spiritual  history;  and,  in- 
deed, a  spiritual  history  can  hardly  be 
written  at  all.  Any  biography  of  him 
•that  can  be  written  is  worse  than 
indiscreet;  it  is  misleading;  it  can 
-only  show  you  the  squalid  accidents 
■that  may  encumber  a  great  soul. 

Yet,  biographies  there  musit  be,  and 
if  they  are  not  written  well,  they  will 
be  ill- written;  we  may  make  up  our 
minds  to  that;  and  the  fact  justifies  a 
great  deal  that  at  first  sight  might  seem 
an  indiscretion.  Any  notable  person 
will  provide,  if  he  be  a  prudent  man, 
against  posthumoTis  terrors  by  such  a 
bequest  of  his  papers  and  literary  re- 
mains as  shall  make  it  at  least  difficult 
for  the  irresponsible  and  uninvited  per- 
son to  mangle  him.  Yet  even  so,  he 
•cannot  protect  himself.  By  naming  a 
biographer  when  it  is  decided  that  his 
life  is  to  be  written,  he  has  done  all  in 
Jiis  power  to  make  his  wishes  clear,  but 
•he  must  not  suppose  that  they  will  be 
respected.  The  law  protects  his  corre- 
spondence, but  the  facts  of  his  life,  his 
habits  of  dress  and  speech,  are  at  the 
will  of  every  chance  acquaintance  to 
make  a  little  money  or  credit  out  of, 
and  the  mine  is  unsparingly  worked. 
Stevenson's  case  is  instructive.  He 
left  the  charge  of  writing  his  biogi-aphy 
.to  a  friend,  with  the  full  disposal  of  his 
'.correspondence,  but  that  has  not  hin- 
*dered  two  young  ladies,  within  the  past 
year,  from  constructing  volumes,  and 
very  silly  volumes,  out  of  their  slight 
acquaintance  with  him  in  his  youth,  and 
out  of  floating  gossip.  There  is  a  ready 


market  for  every  kind  of  personal  chat- 
ter about  distinguished  people,  even  if 
it  is  simply  silly,  as  in  these  two  in- 
stances, and  if  it  should  be  damaging, 
why,  so  much  the  readier.  Conse- 
quently the  biographer  nowadays  need 
never  be  tempted  to  suppress  awkward 
facts  in  the  story,  or  ridiculous  or  un- 
lovable traits.  If  he  does  not  face 
them,  some  one  else  will  bring  them 
out  with  such  emphasis  that  a  mole  on 
the  cheek  becomes  the  chief  feature  in 
the  face.  Suppose  the  life  of  an  emin- 
ent divine  has  to  be  written,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  once  or  twice  in  his  under- 
graduate days  he  got  drunk.  It  may 
be  thought,  very  reasonably,  that  the 
fact  has  not  the  smallest  significance; 
that,  if  it  is  stated,  it  will  certainly  be 
misunderstood  by  stupid  readers;  and 
consequently  that,  by  a  literal  accur- 
acy of  record,  the  truth  of  impression 
which  should  be  the  writer's  aim  will 
be  destroyed.  But  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence, it  may  be  wise  to  state  the  fact 
and  to  set  it  in  its  proper  value,  disre- 
garding the  foolish;  otherwise  it  may 
be  so  stated  as  to  deceive  even  the  in- 
telligent. All  this,  no  doubt,  makes  for 
truth  in  the  end,  but  the  condition  of 
public  opinion  and  private  honor  which 
it  indicates  is  not  ^  thing  to  be  proud 
of. 

The  biographer,  then,  is  an  artist 
who  exercises  his  art  under  singular 
difficulties.  He  has  to  tell  a  story  and 
paint  a  portrait,  and  he  has  also  to  be 
discreet;  but  he  cannot  even  exercise 
his  own  faculty  of  discretion  without 
considering  the  probable  results  of 
other  people's  indiscretion.  As  regards 
the  statement  of  facts,  we  are  all  for 
frankness.  Let  him  tell  the  worst  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  Let  him  aim  at 
practising  the  art  of  biography  as  one 
must  suppose  it  to  be  practised  in 
heaven,  where  the  recording  angel  will 
certainly  not  be  a  scribe  set  to  register 
this  or  that  step  over  this  or  that  for- 
bidden border,  but   a  judge    who   will 
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chronicle  efforts  as    well    as    achieve- 
ments, and  set  every  part  of  the  whole 
in  its    true    relation.    The    biographer 
owes  a  duty  to  his  art,  and  must  aim 
at    truth    of    portraiture,   and,   if   he 
writes  the  life  of  a  man  of  action,  he 
owes  truth  also  to  history.    If  a  biog- 
rapher can  prove  that  Wilberf orce  had 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  in  Heaven's  name  let  him 
do  so;  without  that  fact,  if  it  were  a 
fact,  the  portrait  would  be  false  and 
history  would  be  incomplete.    Only  in 
some  cases  the  problem  is  beyond  hu- 
man  endeavor.     How   is    any   one   to 
write  the  life  of  Turner  so  that  it  shall 
not  convey  a  totally  false  impression? 
Where  in  that  squalid  record  are  you 
to  find  any  trace  of  the  secret  joy  that 
must    inevitably  have    animated    the 
man's  whole  life?    In  such  a  case  one 
can  only  deplore  the  fact   that    public 
curiosity  demands  details  of  what  one 
may  call    the    accidental    life    of  this 
great  artist,  and   will  be   paid   for   its 
folly  in  disgust.    But  in  every  case  the 
problem  is  desperately  difficult,  and  in 
most  the   biographer  is   not  an   artist 
and  probably  knows  it;  he  attempts  by 
a  laudable  instinct  to  shrink  from  the 
unequal  task  and  takes  refuge  behind 
documents.    Here,  he  says,  let  the  man 
speak  for  himself;  here  are  his  letters; 
here  is  the  vox  ipsa,  though  the  tongue 
is  cold;  here,  at  least,  you  shall  have 
the  truth.    And  the  more  intimate  the 
letters  are,  the  more  avidity  the  world 
shows  in  reading  them.    Thus,  out  of 
a  kind  of  natural   despair  at   his  own 
incompetence,  the  biographer  is  often 
led  into  the  wildest  indiscretion,  which 
nearly  always  means    the    publication 
of  letters  only  intended  for  one  person 
to  read;  and  so  he  is  false  to  his  true 
business,  which  is  to  show  the  man  as 
he  was  to  the  world.    You  may  know 
your  friend  in  the  truest  intimacy;  you 
may  have    the    fullest    comprehension 
of  his  talent;  you  may  understand  all 
the  motives  of  his  actions;  and  yet  you 


cannot   remotely   understand    how    he^ 
looks  to  his  wife,  if  his  wife  is  in  love 
with  him.      If  she  is  in  love  with  him 
she  sees  not  the  man,  but  a  kind  of  an- 
gel, or  at  least  the  man  transfigured;, 
and  if  he  is  in  love  with  her,  in  his  re- 
lations with  her  he  either  is  or  tries  to- 
be  transfigured— it  may   be   for   better 
or  worse.    Under  certain  conditions  it 
is  just  as  disloyal  to  print  a  man's  love 
letters  as    it  would    be   to  paint  him 
drunk.    What  have  we  to    say  to   Na- 
poleon's letters  to  Josephine?    Is  that 
the     real     Napoleon?    It    is    Napoleon 
with  his  faculties  suspended  by  an  in- 
toxication.    Or,    again,   the   letters   of 
Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne:  what  right 
had  the  world  ever  to  see  them?    It  is 
indecent  to  print  them,  just  as  it  would 
be  to  catch  a  man  in  his  cups  and  ex- 
hibit him;  worse,  for  this  passion  was: 
not  of  the  man's  own  fault  or  seeking. 
An  artist  in  biography,  with  those  let- 
ters  before  him,  might  have  contrived 
to  indicate  how  the  keen  sensuous  de- 
light in  beauty,  that  made  Keats  what 
he  was  as  a  poet,    made  also  the   sex 
passion  a  destroying  flame  in  his  nat- 
ure.   But  to  print  them  in  full  was  in- 
excusable, and  the  woman  who  kept 
them  for  a  curiosity,  and  transmitted 
them  to  others,  showed  sufficiently  hy 
that  act  how  strangely  this  passion  for 
beauty   could    hide    from    a    poet   the 
coarsest  kind  of  ugliness.    Yet,  without 
printing  love  letters  and  so  appealing 
to  the  ceaseless  curiosity  of  the  sex  in- 
stinct, how  is  the  biographer  of  an  ar- 
tist   to    make  his  book  exciting?    The 
activity  of  the  brain,  the  mind's  advent- 
ures,   he  cannot  record;    and  the    life 
may    very  well    have   been    a   happy 
though  an  uneventful  one.    Lord  Ten- 
nyson, having  this  pToblem  to  face  in 
writing  the  life  of  his  father,  set  an  ex- 
cellent example.    It  is  true  the  interest 
in  Tennyson  was  so  great  that  the  book 
did  not  weary  its   readers;    but   when 
one  thought  it  over  there  was  no  story 
told— no     incisive     portraiture    of    thfe 
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:inan.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  some  one 
wlil  write  a  "real  Lord  Tennyson," 
and,  underlining  all  his  eccentricities 
and  lesser  peculiarities,  say  that  these 
were  the  man;  but  at  least  no  one  will 
be  able  to  toss  his  heart  into  the  mar- 
ket-place. The  book  stands  there  to 
commemorate  the  externals  of  a  state- 
ly and  distinguished  existence;  but  the 
life  of  the  artist  is  only  written  in  his 
works.  The  greatest  biographies,  such 
as  Boswell's  and  Lockhart's,  are  sub- 
stantially as  discreet  as  it  is.  Suppose 
Boswell  could  have  printed  Johnson's 
letters  1x>  his  wife,  should  we  have 
known  Johnson  better?  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  Boswell's  discretion  was 
spared  the  strain  of  withholding  them 
from  print,  the  more  so  because  the 
mere  fact  of  their  absence  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  completest  picture 
of  a  personality  may  be  given  without 
lifting  the  veil  that  covers  his  secret 
tenderness. 

Not  that  we  oould  wish  to  cut  off  a 
biographer  from  what  is  often  his  best 
resource — a  man's  or  woman's  intimate 
correspondence.  Just  the  charm  of 
Swift's  journal  to  Stella  is,  that  it  was 
written  for  her  only,  and  not  for  pub- 
lication. Yet,  there  was  a  third  per- 
son involved  there;  Mrs.  Dingley  either 
saw  or  was  presumed  to  see  the  letters. 
That,  perhaps,  is  why  one  reads  the 
thing  without  the  least  sense  of  indis- 
cretion, and  gladly  recognizes  in  the 
journal  Swift's  completest  revelation 
of  himself  and  his  best  justification. 
The  same  holds  true  of  Thackeray's 
letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield,  which  are 
plainly  the  utterance  of  a  man  writing 
to  the  human  being  who  was  most  to 
him  in  the  world— whom  he  loved  as  a 
man  can  only  love  a  woman — but 
which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  have  no  touch  of  passion.  A  hus- 
band's letters  to  his  wife,  in  all  their 
intimacy  and  tenderness,  may  often  be 
rightly  used  by  a  biographer,  but  love 
letters,  as  a  general  rule,  have  no  busi- 


ness with  print.     "God    be    thanked," 
wrote  Browning- 
God  be  thanked,   the  meanest    of    his 

creatures 
Boasts  two  soul  sides,  one  to  face  the 

world  with. 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves 

her. 

The  business  of  a  biographer  Is  to  set 
before  the  world  the  outer  soul  side; 
with  the  other  the  world  has  no  con- 
cern. 

Yet,  if  ever  we  could  make  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  it  would  be  for  the 
love  letters  that  passed  between 
Browning  and  his  wife.  In  many  lives 
love  plays  a  strong  part,  yet  a  subal- 
tern one.  Johnson's  love  for  his  Tetty 
was  strong  enough,  so  was  Napoleon's 
for  Josephine;  but  the  real  gist  and 
tenor  of  the  life  lay  elsewhere.  You 
could  leave  these  things  out  and  still 
have  the  man.  But  with  the  Brown- 
ings it  was  otherwise.  A  person  who 
should  sit  down  to  write  the  biography 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  would  have 
in  effect  nothing  to  record  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  they  wi'ote  certain 
poems,  which  the  world  can  read  and 
judge  of,  except  just  this.  They  acted 
one  part  which  deserves  to  be  memor- 
able in  the  world's  history;  they  were 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  most  won- 
derful love  story,  if  you  consider  it 
rightly,  that  the  world  knows  of. 
Here  were  two  people,  who,  all  their 
lives  through  in  their  poetry,  had  been 
saying  that  the  one  thing  in  life  which 
mattered,  the  one  thing  worth  having, 
the  one  thing  truly  significant,  was  the 
love  between  man  and  woman  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  sex  instinct, 
but  translates  the  most  plainly  animal . 
fact  in  our  lives  into  the  most  plainly 
spiritual.  And,  having  said  this  in 
their  verse,  it  was  given  them,  after 
long  delay,  to  prove  it  in  their  lives.  If 
Browning  had  married  just  the  ob- 
vious pretty,    charming   woman   when 
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he  was  young  and  she  was  young, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  fact,  even  though  he 
had  eared  for  her  as  man  never  had 
cared  for  woman.  But  here  you  had, 
what  Elizabeth  Barrett  called  it,  a  mir- 
acle. Here  you  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  man  verging  on  middle  age,  who  had 
glorified  love  in  many  poems,  but  who 
nevertheless,  by  his  own  avowal,  re- 
peated again  and  again  with  the  plain- 
est sincerity  in  these  letters,  had  never 
known  by  experience  what  this  glori- 
fied passion  meant;  who  had  deliber- 
ately ceased  to  expect  it;  who  had  set- 
tled his  mind  into  the  full  anticipation 
of  living  his  life  to  himself;  had  so  far 
given  up  thoughts  of  marriage  as  not 
to  have  cared  to  provide  money;  had, 
in  short,  decided  that  either  his  nature 
was  one  that  could  not  respond  to  love, 
or  would  never  find  its  counterpart. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  woman, 
not  only  past  youth,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance past  health  and  the  hope  of  recov- 
ery—"a  blind  poet,"  she  calls  herself  in 
one  of  the  early  letters.  "I  have  lived 
all  my  chief  joys,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
all  emotions  that  go  warmly  by  that 
name,  and  relate  to  myself  personally, 
in  poetry,  and  in  poetry  alone."  It  was 
a  life  in  darkness.  "My  face  was  so 
close  against  the  tombstones  that  there 
seemed  no  room  even  for  the  tears." 
Between  these  people  there  began  a 
correspondence  in  January,  1845.  She 
had  expressed  in  one  of  her  poems  ad- 
miration of  his;  he  wrote  to  her  his  ad- 
miration of  hers;  and  an  interchange 
of  letters  continued  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  fortnight  till  May  20th,  when 
he  went  to  see  her  for  the  first  time. 
Two  days  later  he  wrote  and  told  her 
that  he  loved  her.  What  precisely  he 
said  we  do  not  know,  for  she  sent  back 
the  letter  and  he  destroyed  it.  He  had 
seen  a  shy,  nervous,  broken-down 
woman,  older  than  himself,  and  to  all 
appearances  condemned  to  a  sofa  for 
the  rest  of  her  existence,  and  he  had 


offered  her  his  life.  The  case  was  not! 
new  to  her;  other  men,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  poetess,  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  come  and  see  her,  had  asked 
leave  to  pay  their  addresses.  She  tells 
him  this  incidentally  in  one  of  the  later 
letters;  and  she  was  angry  with  her- 
self because  she  could  not  put  away  his 
words  easily,  as  she  had  done  theirs.. 
Love  was  a  thing  she  had  dreamed  of 
all  her  life,  but  a  dream  that  never 
hoped  for  its  reality.  "I  never  thought 
that  a  man  whom  I  could  love  would 
stoop  to  love  me."  The  story  which 
the  letters  tell  is  how  the  friendship,, 
allowed  to  continue  as  friendship,  be- 
came, on  his  side,  gradually  a  repeated 
avowal  of  love;  how  she  at  first  put  the 
question  aside  on  the  ground  that  she 
could  not  accept  such  a  sacrifice  a& 
would  be  involved  in  tying  him  to  her; 
how  gradually  he  gained  her  admission- 
that  this  consideration  alone  weighed 
with  her,  and  gradually  convinced  her 
that  she  meant  to  him  the  one  thing 
desirable  in  the  world;  how  under  this 
new  influence  health  came  back  to  her 
as  if  by  magic;  how  he  waited  with  in- 
finite patience,  never  urging  her,  toler- 
ant even  of  her  father's  insane  caprice 
which  regarded  any  desire  for  mar- 
riage in  any  of  his  children  as  the- 
height  of  filial  disobedience;  and  how. 
finally,  this  ended  with  their  secret 
marriage.  The  rest  of  her  story  is  told 
in  the  volumes  of  her  letters;  how  this 
invalid,  who  needed  to  be  carried  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  shrank  even  from 
seeing  ordinary  visitors,  was  taken  out 
of  her  prison,  and  became  a  woman 
capable  even  of  facing  considerable  fa- 
tigue and  long  journeys,  living  a  vivid 
and  high-spirited  existence,  and,  after 
years,  at  last  even  a  mother.  The  story 
of  the  courtship  which  led  to  this  truly- 
"amazing  marriage"  is  at  least  one 
about  which  we  cannot  possibly  know 
too  much.  And  it  may  be  urged  that 
though  the  publication  of  such  letters 
goes  far  to  establish  a  really  regretta- 
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ble  precedent,  yet  with  the  squalid 
story  of  Byron's  love  affairs  paraded 
in  half  a  dozen  volumes,  with  Shelley's 
scarcely  less  unhappy  marriage-vent- 
ures become  public  property  and 
elaborately  discussed,  with  George 
Sand  and  De  Musset  each  describing 
in  rival  novels  the  other's  shortcom- 
ings in  their  liaisoti,  it  is  all  but  imper- 
ative for  the  credit  of  humanity  that 
this  story  should  be  told  in  the  fullest 
way. 

Upon  the  principle  involved,  the 
Brownings  themselves  are  eloquent 
witnesses.  In  so  far  as  concerns  the 
artist's  reticence,  no  man  expressed 
stronger  views  than  Browning.  Clear- 
ly, he  held,  there  were  things  the  pub- 
lic had  no  right  to;  a  man  must  keep 
back  something.  In  the  very  odd  poet- 
ical criticism  which  makes  the  epilogue 
to  his  "Facchiarotto"  volume  he  repre- 
sents the  public  as  expostulating  with 
him  for  the  roughness  of  his  vintage. 
Why  does  he  not  borrow  for  it  a  bou- 
quet and  softness  from  the  cowslips 
that  grow  abundant  at  his  feet?  Why 
not  love  verses,  love  fancies,  instead  of 
crabbed  thoughts?  "Friends,"  he  an- 
swers, "beyond  dispute:" 

I,  too,  have  the   cowslips,     dewy   and 

dear; 
Punctual    as     Springtide    forth     peep 

they: 
I  leave  them  to  make  my  meadow  gay. 

And  so,  "of  cowslips  friends  get  none." 
One  has  only  to  look  at  these  letters  to 
see  just  what  he  means  by  the  cow- 
slips that  he  keeps  for  himself,  though, 
indeed,  they  flourish  chiefly  in  her  let- 
ters, not  in  his.  His  curious  mode  of 
expression  lends  itself  awkwardly  to 
playfulness  or  tenderness;  with  her 
they  spring  naturally.  But  that  is  be- 
side the  point.  What  he  meant  was 
that  this  playfulness,  this  tenderness 
belonged  to  the  side  of  him  which  the 
public  had  no  right  to  see.  If  they  did 
not  like  his  wine  they  might  go  else- 


where, but  they  should  not  have  his 
cowslips.  And  in  another  odd  poem— 
"House"— he  puts  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  metaphor: 

Outside  should  suffice  for  evidence. 
And  whoso  desires  to  penetrate 

Deeper,  must  dive  by  the  spirit-sense — 
No  optics  like  yours  at  any  rate! 

Hoity  toity!    A  street  to  explore. 
You  have  the  exception.      ''WitJi  this 
same  key 
Shakespeare   unlocked   his   hearf    once 
more- 
Did  Shakespeare?    If    so,     the     less 
Shakespeare  he! 

The  case  for  the  artist's  duty  of  reti- 
cence cannot  be  put  more  strongly, 
though  perhaps  it  might  be  made  a  tri- 
fle more  explicit.  And  yet,  consider 
Browning's  own  record  in  this  matter 
of  reticence.  It  was  he  who  wrote  and 
published  the  epilogue  to  "Men  and 
Women"— "One  Word  More"— surely 
one  of  the  most  intimate  poems  ever 
written,  yet  no  one  blames  him  for  neg- 
lecting his  principle.  What  is  more, 
in  that  very  poem  he  tells  the  world 
plainly  that  he  shares  the  world's  de- 
sire to  see  what  is  most  intimate — the 
work  that  is  either  made  or  written 
"once  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only." 
Rafael  had  his  wine  that  he  offered  to 
the  world,  but  he,  too,  had  his  cow- 
slips: 

Rafael  made  a  century  of  sonnets. 
Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certain  vol- 
ume 
Dinted  with  a  silver-pointed  pencil 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas. 


You  and  I  would  rather  read  that  vol- 
ume 

(Taken  to  his  beating  bosom  by  it), 

Lean  and  list  the  bosom  beats  of  Ra- 
fael, 

Would  we  not?— than  wonder  at  Ma- 
donnas. 

And  so  also  concerning  Dante's  angel 
that  he  drew  for  Beatrice— 
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You  and  I  would  rather  see  that  angel, 
Painted  by  the  tenderness  of  Dante, 
Would  we  not— than  read  a  fresh   In- 
ferno. 

What  is  more,  Browning  actually 
recognized  in  the  most  personal  way 
not  only  the  world's  desire,  but  the 
world's  right  to  see  such  things.  The 
""Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese"  can 
hardly  ba  said  to  disguise  under  that 
title  an  account  of  how  love  came  into 
the  life  of  the  woman  who  wrote  them 
—the  life  which,  she  says  in  one  of 
these  letters,  perhaps  God  made  deso- 
late and  devastated  that  it  might  be  a 
fallow  field  before  love's  coming.  We 
are  told  how  she  slipped  the  bundle  of 
papers  into  her  husband's  pocket  and 
ran  out  of  the  room;  and  how,  having 
read  them,  he  soon  decided  that  these 
were  things  he  had  no  right  to  keep  to 
himself.  So  they  were  published, 
though  in  the  frankness  of  their  avow- 
al they  speak  of  caresses  which  in 
these  letters  she  scarcely  names. 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  these  things- 
Rafael's  sonnets,  Dante's  picture,  and 
the  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese"— 
were,  however  intimate,  nevertheless 
thrown  into  the  works  of  art,  and  there- 
fore stood  on  a  different  footing  from 
letters,  which  must  be  if  they  are  of 
any  worth  as  letters,  avowedly  written 
by  a  definite  person  to  another  definite 
I)erson.  And  one  finds  the  two  lovers 
actually  discussing  this  point.  She  for- 
wards to  him  a  letter  of  Miss  Martin- 
eau  describing  Wordsworth;  he  com- 
ments upon  it  and  on  the  fact  that 
Miss  Martineau  had  once  recalled  all 
her  letters  from  her  correspondents  and 
burnt  the  whole: 

Here  is  the  letter  again,  dearest— I 
suppose  it  gives  me  the  same  pleasure 
in  reading  as  you,  and  Mr.  K.  as  me, 
and  anybody  else  as  him;  if  all  the  cor- 
respondence which  was  claimed  again 
and  burnt,  on  some  principle  or  other, 
some  years  ago,  be  at  all  of  the  nature 
of  this  sample,  the  measure  seems  ques- 


tionable. Burn  anybody's  real  letters, 
well  and  good  ;  they  move  and  live— 
the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  expres- 
sions even— in  a  self-imposed  circle  lim- 
iting the  experience  of  two  persons 
only— */tere  is  the  standard,  and  to  that 
the  appeal— how  should  a  third  person 
know?  His  presence  breaks  the  line, 
so  to  speak,  and  lets  in  a  whole  tract 
of  country  on  the  originally  enclosed 
spot.  ...  So  that  the  significance  is 
lost  at  once,  and  the  whole  value  of 
such  letters— the  cypher  changed,  the 
vowel  points  removed;  but  how  can 
that  affect  clever  writing  like  this? 
What  do  you,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
see  in  it  more  than  the  world  that 
wants  to  see  it  and  sha'n't  have  it? 

To  all  of  this  she  replies,  comment- 
ing, as  he  does,  on  Miss  Martineau' s 
unreason,  but  differing  from  him  ab- 
solutely as  to  the  burning  of  ''real  let- 
ters." 

She  does  not  object  (as  I  have  read 
under  her  hand)  to  her  letters  being 
shown  about  in  MS.,  notwithstanding 
the  anathema  against  printers  of  the 
same  (which  completes  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  unreason  I  think),  and 
people  are  more  anxious  to  see  them 
from  their  presumed  nearness  to  anni- 
hilation. I,  for  my  part,  value  letters 
(to  talk  literature)  as  the  most  vital 
part  of  biography,  and  for  any  ration- 
al human  being  to  put  his  foot  on  the 
traditions  of  his  kind  in  this  particular 
class  does  seem  to  me  as  wonderful  as 
possible.  Who  would  put  away  one  of 
those  multitudinous  volumes,  even, 
which  stereotype  Voltaire's  wrinkles  of 
wit— even  Voltaire?  I  can  read  book 
after  book  of  such  reading— or  could. 
And  if  her  principle  were  carried  out 
there  would  be  an  end.  Death  would 
be  deader  from  henceforth.  Also,  it  is 
a  wrong,  selfish  principle,  and  unwor- 
thy of  her  whole  life  and  profession, 
because  we  should  all  be  ready  to  say 
that  if  the  secrets  of  our  daily  lives 
and  inner  souls  may  instruct  other 
surviving  souls,  let  them  be  open  to 
man  hereafter,  even  as  they  are  to  God 
now.  Dust  to  dust  and  soul  secrets  to 
humanity— there  are  natural  heirs  to 
all  these  things.  Not  that  I  do  not  in- 
timately understand  the  shrinking  back 
from    the    idea  of  publicity    on    any 
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terms— not  that  I  would  not  destroy  pa- 
pers of  mine  which  were  sacred  to  we 
for  personal  reasons— but  then  I  never 
would  call  this  natural  weakness,  vir- 
tue; nor  would  I,  as  a  teacher  of  the 
public,  announce  it,  and  attempt  to 
justify  it  as  an  example  to  other  minds 
and  acts,  I  hope. 

One  may  fairly  see  in  that  passage  a 
clue  to  the  history  of  these  letters. 
Browning  destroyed  before  his  death 
all  other  letters  of  every  kind.  While 
he*  lived  he  refused  with  vehemence  to 
furnish  any  documents  for  a  biograph- 
ical study  of  Mrs.  Browning  which 
was  in  progress.  But  these  letters 
were  kept  by  him,  numbered  and  or- 
dered, in  an  inlaid  box  which  they  ex- 
actly fitted;  they  were  spared  from  the 
general  destruction;  and,  in  short,  the 
decision  as  to  what  should  become 
of  them  was  tacitly  left  to  his  son. 
From  the  views  expressed  in  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted,  one  may  fairly  infer 
that  Mrs.  Browning  would  have  con- 
sented that  they  should  be  given  to  the 
world;  and  Browning,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  would  never  have  run  coun- 
ter to  her  authority.  Her  son  says,  in 
his  preface,  that  the  choice  seemed  to 
lie  between  burning  them  and  publish- 
ing them;  and  if  they  were  to  be  pub- 
lished at  any  time  we  can  see  no  reason 
against  the  present.  We  cannot  regret 
Mr.  Browning's  decision.  Had  he 
chosen  otherwise: 

Surely  a   precious   thing,    one   worthy 

note, 
Had  thus  been  lost   forever   from    the 

earth. 

And,  indeed,  the  choice  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing had  to  make  was  more  difficult 
than  Sir  Bedivere's. 

At  all  events,  there  the  letters  are, 
and,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Bus- 
kin, they  make  a  "record  of  various 
nobleness  and  tenderness"  not  to  be 
surpassed.  Certain  things  one  de- 
plores—for instance,  the  recurrence  of 
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Miss  Barrett's  rather  undignified  pet 
name.  Elizabeths  seem  fated  to  mis- 
adventure in  this  kind,  and  at  least 
she  is  not  so  unhappy  as  the  other  Eliz- 
abeth, Miss  Siddal,  Rossetti's  model 
and  wife,  whom  Ruskin  called  Ida,  and 
Rossetti  addressed  as  "Guggums"— one 
of  the  revelations  which  recent  biog- 
raphy might  well  have  spared  us.  It  is 
difficult,  too,  if  not  impossible,  to  es- 
cape from  a  besetting  sense  of  eaves- 
dropping. There  would  have  been 
nothing  impious  in  retrenching  and 
editing;  the  record  would  have  been 
perfect  without  publishing  the  letters 
in  puris  naturalihus ;  and,  to  speak 
frankly,  we  think  that  discretion  de- 
manded the  suppression  of  passages 
which  are  simply  endearments.  The 
beauty  of  the  record  would  not  have 
been  lessened,  and  the  reader  would 
have  been  spared  the  sense  of  assisting 
at  an  indiscretion.  As  the  famous  pair 
stand,  like  Alcseus  and  Sappho  in  the 
ode  of  Horace,  one  seems  to  see  the  il- 
lustrious dead  flocking  about  them  to 
hear  their  story,  and 


Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  umbrae  dicere. 


Many  things  they  say  which  (as  Hor- 
ace meant  the  words)  are  meet  to  be 
listened  to  in  reverent  silence;  but  one 
must  think  also  that  the  august  shades 
are  a  good  deal  surprised  to  hear  them 
utter  in  public  many  things  which  are 
in  a  very  different  meaning  sacro  digna 
silentio. 

Having  made  our  protest  we  go  on  to 
profit  by  the  revelation  of  two  natures 
certainly  not  less  lovable  than  they 
were  gifted.  Letter-writing  was  not 
one  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  Brown- 
ing; he  embarrasses  himself  in  long, 
contorted  sentences;  the  humor,  spon- 
taneous enough,  is  never  easy,  and 
throughout  one  misses  the  sound  of  the 
voice.  But  if  one  does  not  hear  the 
voice,  there  is  the  man  plain  enough. 
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Take  him  as  a  poet:  you  see  the  man 
perfectly  clear  as  to  his  own  vocation, 
resolute  to  say  what  is  in  him,  and  san- 
guine for  the  future,  perfectly  recog- 
nizing the  distinction  between  his  own 
work  and  that  of  his  lesser  contempor- 
aries, not  in  the  least  disturbed  be- 
cause Miss  Mitford  arrives  at  the  re- 
markable conclusion  that  Hood  is  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age,  yet  perfectly 
modest.  Bad  criticism  does  not  fret 
him,  and  for  the  good  he  is  honestly 
grateful,  making  no  pretence  of  sub- 
lime indifference  to  praise.  One  of  the 
very  eai'liest  of  these  letters  is  a  reply 
to  her  inquiry  as  to  his  "sensitiveness 
to  criticism,"  which  deserves  to  be 
quoted  for  a  very  characteristic  speci- 
men of  his  wholly  deplorable  style  and 
wholly  admirable  temper.  He  begins 
by  saying: 

I  write  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  me,  and  with  the 
belief  that  after  every  drawback  and 
shortcoming  I  do  my  best,  all  things 
considered— that  is  for  me;  and,  so  be- 
ing, the  not  being  listened  to  by  one 
human  creature  would,  I  hope,  in  no 
wise  affect  me. 

Then,  after  a  page  of  singularly  ob- 
scure and  whimsical  metaphor  about 
growing  cabbages,  he  goes  on: 

But  it  does  so  happen  that  I  have  met 
with  much  more  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pected in  this  matter  of  kindly  and 
prompt  recognition.  I  never  wanted  a 
real  set  of  good  hearty  praisers— and 
no  bad  reviewers— I  am  quite  content 
with  my  share.  No— what  I  laughed  at 
in  my  youth,  and  since,  is  a  sad  trick 
the  real  admirers  have  of  admiring  at 
the  wrong  place— enough  to  make  an 
ajwstle  swear.  TJiat  does  make  me 
savage— werer  the  other  kind  of  people; 
why,  think  now  — take  your/  own 
"Drama  of  Exile,"  and  let  me  send  it 
to  the  first  twenty  men  and  women 
that  shall  knock  at  your  door  to-day 
and  after— of  whom  the  first  five  are 
the  postman,  the  seller  of  cheap  seal- 
ing wax,  Mr.  Hawkins,  jun.,  the  butch- 
er for  orders,  and  the  tax-gatherer- 
will  you  let  me,  by  Cornelius  Agrippa's 


assistance,  force  these  five  and  these^ 
fellows  to  read  and  report  on  this 
"Drama"— and  when  I  have  put  these 
faithful  reports  into  fair  English,  do  you 
believe  they  would  be  better  than,  if 
as  good  as,  the  general  run  of  periodi- 
cal criticisms?  Not  they,  I  will  vent- 
ure to  affirm.  But  then,  once  again, 
I  get  these  people  together  and 
give  them  your  book,  and  persuade 
them,  moreover,  that  by  praising 
it  the  postman  will  be  helping  its  auth- 
or to  divide  Long  Acre  into  two  beats, 
one  of  which  she  will  take  with  half 
the  salary  and  all  the  red  collar,- that 
a  sealing-wax  vendor  will  see  red  wa- 
fers brought  into  vogue,  and  so  on  with 
the  rest— and  won't  you  just  wish  •  for 
your  "Spectators"  and  "Observers," 
and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Hebdomadal 
"Mercuries"  back  again!  You  see  the 
inference?  I  do  sincerely  esteem  it  a 
perfectly  providential  and  miraculous 
thing  that  they  are  so  well  behaved  in 
ordinary,  these  critics;  and  for  Keats 
and  Tennyson  to  "go  softly  all  their 
days"  for  a  gruff  word  or  two  is  quite 
inexplicable  to  me,  and  always  has 
been.  Tennyson  reads  the  Quarterly 
and  does  as  they  bid  him,  with  the 
most  solemn  face  in  the  world— out 
goes  this,  in  goes  that,  all  is  changed 
and  ranged.    Oh  me! 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  1845, 
when  praise  was  in  no  way  plenty. 
And  of  envy  or  of  any  kind  of  unchari- 
tableness  there  is  not  a  trace  from  end 
to  end  of  these  long  volumes.  More- 
over, you  find  this  sedulous  artist,  who 
had  so  shaped  his  life  as  to  avoid  the 
least  need  of  compromising  his  art, 
now  ready  to  alter  the  whole  scheme 
of  his  existence,  and  take  any  means 
that  may  offer  of  a  livelihood— to  seek 
some  employ  under  Government  from 
his  friends,  to  return  to  writing  for  the 
stage,  even  to  attempt  the  novel— Di 
meliora  piis — in  order  to  get  married. 
The  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
was  almost  incredible.  Mr.  Barrett  had, 
by  some  twist  of  mind,  which  it  is 
charitable  to  call  insane,  decided  that 
any  thought  of  marriage  in  any  of  his 
children  was  black  disloyalty  to  him- 

1  Qu.    "their." 
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self.    This  daughter,  the  poetess,  had 
lavished  on  him   an   almost  fantastic 
tenderness;    imaginative,    high-strung, 
and  made  hysterical  by  her  long  seclu- 
sion,   she   could   not   bring  herself   to 
face  the   idea  of   awakening   his  dis- 
pleasure, and  she  had  created  a  vision- 
ary conception  of  his  love  for  herself. 
About  the  same  time  as  she  learnt  for 
the  first  time  what  a  different  kind  of 
love   might   mean,   her    delusion    was 
roughly  shattered.    In  the  autumn  of 
1845  the  doctors  declared  that   it   was 
imperative  for  her  to  pass  the  winter 
abroad,  and  she  consulted  with  Brown- 
ing as  to  places  of  sojourn.      But  her 
father  not  only  refused  to  hear  of  the 
project,  but  visited  her  with  his  heavi- 
est displeasure  for  having  been  so  re- 
bellious as   to    entertain    it.    She    re- 
mained,   therefore,    in   London   at  the 
risk  of  her  life.    Browning  thought  of 
this  what  any  sane  man  would  think, 
and,   as   was  natural,   it  appealed    to 
more  than  his  mere  reason.      He  told 
her  plainly  what  he  thought  of  it— that 
it  was  tyranny;  but  he  respected  her 
respect  for  her  father.    He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  the  man  might  be  other 
than  his  acts  spoke  him,  and  he  was 
passionate  in  apologies  for  having  per- 
turbed    her     by     speaking    his    mind. 
But,  practically   he   did   a   great   deal 
more  than  acquiesce  in  the  undignified 
concealment  which   her   regard   for   a 
third  person's  caprice    imposed    upon 
him.    He  said,  in  effect.  This  is  intol- 
erable, but  it  shall  be  borne.      Sooner 
than  cause  hier  a  trouble  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  would  be  tran- 
sient, he  abjured  his  right  to  act  on  his 
own  reason  and  conscience  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  act  for  her  own  good.      He 
was  content  to  accept  the  position  of 
coming  to  see  her  once  or  twice  a  week 
as  a  mere  visitor,  with  the  further  ag- 
gravation that  his  visits  had  to  be  ar- 
ranged or  postponed  so  as  to  avoid  any 
encounter  with  other  visitors,  and  for 
other  intercourse  he   relied    upon    let- 


ters; and  the  only  practical  limit  set  to 
the  duration  of  this  arrangement  was 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  it  with- 
out arousing  Mr.  Barrett's  suspicions. 
It  was  nobly  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  he  never  accounted  it  a  mark  of 
regard  to  say,  "I  cannot  live  without 
you;"  to  bid  her  throw  herself  upon 
love  for  his  sake  and  hers;  nor,  in 
short,  to  use  any  of  the  other  common- 
places which  mask  the  ordinary  desire 
for  the  particular  gratification  on  which 
a  man  has  set  his  heart.  He  simply 
made  over  to  her  the  whole  of  his  ex- 
istence, all  the  faculties  of  his  being, 
to  be  used,  not  according  to  his  ideas 
of  right  or  wrong,  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom, but  just  at  her  pleasure,  asking 
no  better  than  to  devote  himself.  It 
was  a  Quixotism,  no  doubt;  every  age 
has  its  Don  Quixotes,  and  there  are  no 
characters  it  can  less  dispense  with. 
It  was  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
this  love  was  the  main  business  of  his 
life.  He  kept  her  letters  with  the  same 
method  and  order  as  other  men  keep 
their  accounts;  he  counted  the  minutes 
he  spent  with  her. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  he  writes,  some 
six  months  after  their  first  meeting,  "I 
never  in  my  life  kept  a  journal,  or  reg- 
ister of  sights  or  fancies  or  feelings. 
In  my  last  travel  I  put  down  on  a  slip 
of  paper  a  few  dates  that  I  might  re- 
member in  England;  on  such  a  day  I 
was  on  Vesuvius,  in  Pompeii,  at  Shel- 
ley's grave;  all  that  should  be  kept  in 
memory  is  with  me  best  left  to  the 
brain's  own  process.  But  I  have,  from 
the  first,  recorded  the  date  and  the  du- 
ration of  every  visit  to  you;  the  number 
of  minutes  you  have  given  me  .  .  . 
and  I  put  them  together  till  they  make 
.  .  .  nearly  two  days  now;  four-and- 
twenty-hour-long  days  that  I  have  been 
61/  you,  and  I  enter  the  room  determin- 
ing to  get  up  and  go  sooner.  And  I  go 
away  in  the  light  street  repenting  that 
I  went  away  so  soon  by  I  don't  know 
how  many  minutes." 

The  envelope  of  her  letter  fixing  a 
day  for  his   first  coming  is   endorsed 
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simply,  "Tuesday,  May  20,  1845,  3-4y2 
p.  m.,"  and    quite  at  tlie  other  end  of 
the  record  is  a  letter  endorsed,  "Satur- 
day, September  12,1846,  14II-II14  a.  m. 
(91)."    The  letter  on  which  it  is  written 
is  a  hurried  line,    dated    the   previous 
Thursday,   bidding  him    come   on   the 
Friday  to  arrange  finally  for  the  secret 
marriage,   a    step  to  which  they  had 
been  forced  by  Mr.    Barrett's    sudden 
determination  to  remove  his  household 
for  a  time  into  the  country.      The  en- 
dorsement is  a  record  of  the  marriage, 
and  the  figure  91  shows  that  it  was  the 
ninety-first   of   their   meetings,    which 
were  always  thus  registered  by  him  on 
the  letters.  There  is  something  curious- 
ly eloquent  in  this  bald,  business-like 
arithmetic,  which    contrasts    so  oddly 
with  the  pathetic  incompetence  he  dis- 
played when   it   came   to  looking   out 
trains  for  their  secret  departure  a  week 
later. 

In  short,  this  rather  plain,  thin,  fad- 
ed, hysterical  woman  was    loved    for 
herself    as    perhaps   none    of   all   the 
world's  famous  beauties  has  ever  been. 
There  never  were  any  more  letters  to 
be  printed  after  the  last  that  is  in  this 
book,  for  in  the  ten  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life  the  Brownings  were  never  a 
day  apart.      And  the  woman  who  in- 
spired tliis  noble  devotion  was  worthy 
to  inspire  it,  as  we  find  her  in  these 
letters— a  poet  in  every  fibre  of  her,  but 
adorably    femkiine,    weak    with    more 
than  a  woman's  weakness  and  strong 
with  more  than   a   woman's    strength. 
It  is,  naturally,  the  artist  that  one  sees 
first,  writing  to'  the  artist,  on  subjects 
of  their  common  art;  the  woman  is  on- 
ly to  be  divined.    Yet,  as  one  reads  on, 
and  sees  the  woman  more    and   more, 
one  never  loses  sight  of    the   poetess. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  really  wonder- 
ful passage  explaining  her   alarms    in 
thunder,  and  dating  them  back  to  her 
childhood  among  the  Malvern  Hills: 

We  lived  four  miles  from  their  roots, 


through  all    my    childhood    and   early 
youth,  in  a  Turkish  house  my  father 
built  himself,  crowded   with    minarets 
and  domes,   and  crowned  with   metal 
spires  and   crescents,   to   the   provoca- 
tion    (as   people   used   to   observe)    of 
every    lightning    of    heaven.    Once    a 
storm  of  storms  happened,  and  we  all 
thought  the  house  was  struck,    and    a 
tree  T^^as  so  really,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  windows,  while  I  loolved 
out— the  bark  rent  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  .  .  .  torn  int»  long  ribbons  by 
the  dreadful  fiery  hands,    and    dashed 
out  into  the  air,  over  the  heads  of  other 
trees,  or  left  twisted  in  their  branches, 
torn  into  shreds   in  a    moment,  as   a 
flower  might  be   by   a  child.    Did  you 
ever  see  a  tree  after  it  has  been  struck 
by  lightning?    The  whole  trunk  of  that 
tree  was  bare  and  peeled,  and  up  that 
new    whiteness   of   it   ran   the   finger 
mark  of  the  lightning  in  a  bright  beau- 
tiful   rose-color    (none    of   your  roses 
brighter  or  more  beautiful),  the  fever 
sign  of  the  certain  death,   though   the 
branches  themselves  were  for  the  most 
part  untouched,  and  spread  from  the 
peeled  trunk  in    full   summer   foliage, 
and  the  birds  singing  in  them;  three 
hours   afterwards,    and   in   that   same 
storm,  two  young  women,  belonging  to 
a  festive  party,  were  killed  on  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  each  sealed  to  death  in  a 
moment  with    a    sign    on    the   chest, 
which  a    common    seal   would    cover, 
only  the  sign  on  them  was  not  rose-col- 
ored,   as    on   our    tree,   but   black   as 
charred  wood. 

And  she  has  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  way  of  saying  the  finest  things. 

All  the  great  work  done  in  the  world 
is  done  just  by  the  people  who  know 
how  to  tri^.  Do  you  not  think  so? 
When  a  man  makes  a  principle  of 
"never  losing  a  moment,"  he  is  a  lost 
man.  Great  men  are  eager  to  find  an 
hour  and  never  to  avoid  losing  a  mo- 
ment. 

Here,  too,  is  a  delightful  sketch  of 
her  childhood,  beginning  with  the  days 
when  she  used  to  "make  rhymes 
over  her  bread  and  milk,"  and  write 
"of  Tirtue  with  a  large  *V,'  and  *0h 
Muse'  with  a  harp,  and  things  of  that 
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sort."  A  little  later  came  a  French 
rhymed  tragedy  on  Romulus,  and  then 
theology  had  its  turn.  Is  not  this  odd- 
ly like  the  beginning  of  Miss  Schrein- 
er's  "Story  of  an  African  Farm?" 

As  to  the  gods  and  goddesses,  I  be- 
lieved in  them  all  quite  seriously,  and 
reconciled  them  to  Christianity,  which 
I  believed  in,  too,  after  a  fashion,  as 
some   great   philosophers    have     d^ne, 
and  went  out  one  day  with  my  pinafore 
full  of  little  sticks  (and  a  match  from 
the  housemaid's  cupboard)  to  sacrifice 
to  the  blue-eyed  Minerva,  who  was  my 
favorite  goddess  on  the  whole  because 
she  cared  for  Athens.    As  soon  as  I  be- 
gan to  doubt  about  my  goddesses,  I  fell 
into   a   vague   sort  of   general   scepti- 
cism .  .  .  and  though  I  went   on   say- 
ing the  "Lord's  Prayer"  at  nights  and 
mornings,  and  the  "Bless  all  my  kind 
friends"  afterwards,    by    the    childish 
custom  .  .  .  yet  I  ended    this    liturgy 
with  a  supplication  which  I   found   in 
"King's  Memoirs,"  and  which  took  my 
fancy  and  met  my  general  views  exact- 
ly. ...  "O  G*od,  if  there  be  a  God,  save 
my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul."    Perhaps  the 
theology  of  many  thoughtful  children 
is  scarcely   more   orthodox   than    this; 
but,  indeed,  it  is  wonderful  to  myself 
sometimes  how  I  came   to   escape,    on 
the  whole  as  well  as  I  have  done,  con- 
sidering the  commonplaces    of    educa- 
tion in  which  I  was  set,  with  strength 
and     opportunity     for     breaking     the 
bonds  all  round  into  liberty  and  license. 
Papa  used  to  say,  "Don't  read  Gibbon's 
history;  it's  not  a  proper  book.    Don't 
read     'Tom   Jones,'   and    none   of   the 
books  on  tMs   side,    mind!"     So   I  was 
very  obedient,  and  never  touched  the 
books  on  ihat  side,   and   only   read   in- 
stead Tom    Paine's  "Age  of    Reason," 
Voltaire's    "Philosophical  Dictionary," 
and    Hume's    "Essays,"  and    Werther, 
and  Rousseau,  and  MaryWollstonecraft 
.  .  .  books  of  which  I  was  never  sus- 
pected of  looking  towards,  and  which 
were  not  "on  that  side,"  but  which  did 
as  well. 

She  had,  too,  as  so  many  women 
have,  that  keen  sense  of  humor  which 
does  not  bear  npon  conduct;  she  could 
be  relied  upon  never  to  see  the  droll 
side  of  a  thing  at  the  wrong  moment, 


either  for  herself  or  for  another.    Her 
humor  never  helped  her,  as  it  so  often 
does  with  men,  to  a  half-amused  con- 
templation of  her  own  spiritual  suffer- 
ings, nor  hindered  her,  as  it  so  often 
does  men,  in  a  high  aspiration.    It  was 
only  there  when  the  sun  shone;  then  it 
laughed  and  sparkled  like  a  stream  in 
sunshine.    Oddly  enough,  humor  is  far 
more  evident  in  her  letters  than  in  his; 
and  yet  the  whole  of  his  work   is   in- 
formed with  humor,  while  in  hers  that 
element  is  lacking.    The  truth  is  that 
throughout   the  whole   correspondence 
she  has  the  easier  part  to  shine  in,  if 
you  look  at  it  merely  as  a  scene  in  a 
play.    She  can  be  and  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  free   in   her   utterance;    with 
him  one  is  always  conscious  of  a  little 
constraint.      Here  are  two  people  pro- 
fessing for  each  other,  with  the  deepest 
sincerity  and  the  best  reason,  passion- 
ate devotion,  gratitude    and    worship. 
The  man  must  inevitably  feel  that  so 
far  as  he  cares  for  the  world's  opinion 
the  world  is  welcome  to  read  his  letters 
to  her;   they   are   what  he   says,    and 
what  he  will  stand  by  to  the  uttermost. 
He  is  paying  to  her  what  his  sex  has 
always  held  it  its  duty  and  honor    to 
pay  to  hers;  and  for  once,  as  he  holds, 
the  debt  may  be   paid   in   its   fulness. 
And  she,  as  a  woman,  is  receiving  what 
all  the  traditions  of  her  sex  authorize 
her  to  aspire  to,  and  envy  her  for  at- 
taining.   But  when  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  her  letters  to  him,  there  lurks  in 
his  mind  a  dim  sense  that  he  is  ridicu- 
lous; that  any  man  who  saw  those  let- 
ters would  see  at  once  the  incongruity 
between  her  adoration  and  the  object 
she  adores;  and  the  sense  of  this  makes 
him  abashed  and  halting  in  his  speech. 
He  cannot  accept  what  comes  to  him 
without  a  protest,  mute  or  spoken;  and 
the  result  is  just  this  stiffness  in  atti- 
tude.   He  is  a  little  awkward   in   the 
presence    of    her   protestations.      Just 
once  in  a  way  he  manages  to  become 
articulate;  yet,  as  in  the  following  let- 
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ter,  he  confounds  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  disavowals  both  before  and  after  he 
manages  to  say  straight  out  what  is  in 
his  heart. 

But  I  must  answer  you,  and  be  for- 
given, too,  dearest  I  was  (to  begin  at 
the  beginning)  surely  not  startled  .  .  . 
only  properly  aware  of  the  deep  bless- 
ing I  have  been  enjoying  this  while, 
and  not  disposed  to  take  its  continu- 
ance as  pure  matter  of  course,  and  so 
treat  with  indifference  the  first  shadow 
of  a  threatening  intimation  from  with- 
out, the  first  hint  of  a  possible  abstrac- 
tion from  the  quarter  to  which  so  many 
hopes  and  fears  of  mine  have  gone  of 
late.  In  this  case,  knowing  you,  I  was 
sure  that  if  any  imaginable  form  of 
displeasure  could  touch  you  without 
reaching  me,  I  should  not  hear  of  it 
too  soon;  so  I  spoke,  so  you  have  spok- 
en, and  so  now  you  "get  excused?"  No; 
wondered  at  with  all  my  faculty  of 
wonder  for  the  strange  exalting  way 
you  will  persist  to  think  of  me;  now, 
once  for  all,  I  icill  not  pass  for  what  I 
make  no  least  pretence  to.  I  quite  un- 
derstand the  grace  of  your  imaginary 
self-denial  and  fidelity  to  a  given  word, 
and  noble  constancy;  but  it  all  hap- 
pens to  be  none  of  mine,  none  in  the 
least.  I  love  you  because  I  love  you; 
I  see  you  "once  a  week"  because  I  can- 
not see  you  all  day  long;  I  think  of  you 
all  day  long  because  I  most  certainly 
think  of  you  once  an  hour  less,  if  I 
tried,  or  went  to  Pisa,  or  "abroad"  (in 
every  sense),  in  order  to  "be  happy" 
...  a  kind  of  adventure  which  you 
seem  to  suppose  you  have  in  some  way 
interfered  with.  Do,  for  this  once, 
think,  and  never  after,  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  your  ever  (you  know  I  must 
talk  your  own  language,  so  I  shall  say 
— )  hindering  any  scheme  of  mine,  stop- 
ping any  supposable  advancement  of 
mine. 

But  as  for  her,  she  has  no  such  im- 
pediments of  speech.  She  can  make 
her  pretty  confession,  looking  back,  of 
what  she  had  felt  when  she  would  not 
admit  that  there  was  any  feeling;  she 
can  express  frankly  her  delight  in  being 
loved  for  the  only  reason  "which  is  no 
reason;"  not  because  she  is  a  i)oetess, 
nor  because  she  is  sympathetic,  nor  be- 
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cause  he  is  chivalrous,  but  simply  be- 
cause he  is  he  and  she  is  she;  she  can 
speak  her  feminine  avowals  of  the  jeal- 
ousy she  could  not  repress  of  the 
"other  women"  who  might  profit  when 
she  persisted  in  refusing  what  he  of- 
fered; or  she  can  be  as  naive  as  this 
shows  her,  when  she  went  home  after 
the  secret  marriage. 

I  did  hate  so  to  take  off  the  ring!  You 
will  have  to  take  the  trouble  of  putting 
it  on  again,  some  day. 

That  is  simply  the  woman,  saying  what 
every  woman  in. love  would  have  felt 
in  her  place,  but  few  would  have  put 
so  simply.  But  there  are  passages  and 
to  spare  where  the  utterance  is  not  only 
that  of  the  woman  in  love,  but  of  the 
poet;  here  is  a  last  quotation,  one 
where  she  makes  her  boast  of  her  one 
capacity— the  power  to  love— and  in  a 
sense  explains  it:— 

Because  I  have  the  capacity,  as  I 
said — and  besides  I  owe  more  to  you 
than  others  could,  it  seems  to  me— let 
me  boast  of  it.  To  many  you  might  be 
better  than  all  things,  while  one  of  all 
things—  to  me  you  are  instead  of  all;  to 
many  a  crowning  happiness— to  me  the 
happiness  itself.  From  out  of  deep, 
dark  pits  men  see  the  stars  more  glo- 
riously, and  de  profundis  amavi. 

So  they  stand  before  us,  these  two 
famous  lovers,  for  other  things  justly 
famous,  but  for  none  more  likely  to  be 
unforgotten  than  for  this  culmination 
of  their  lives;  and  we  cannot  wish  this 
record  of  their  love  inaccessible.  But 
we  hold  strongly  that  if  a  wise  selec- 
tion had  been  made,  and  the  whole 
packed  into  the  compass  of  one  of 
these  volumes,  many  repetitions  which 
grow  tedious  might  have  been  spared, 
many  things  not  needful  to  the  record, 
and  better  kept  secret,  might  have 
been  left  in  a  fitting  seclusion;  yet  the 
story  might  have  been  told  in  all  its  ful- 
ness, the  natures  amply  displayed,  and 
a  bad  precedent  avoided. 
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In  August  of  the  year  1816—1  don't 
remember  the  exact  date — there  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  Captain-General  of 
Granada  a  certain  ragged,  old  gypsy, 
seventy  years  of  age,  by  trade  a  sheep- 
shearer,  who  was  called  Heredia.  He 
was  mounted  upon  a  very  lean,  weak- 
kneed  black  donkey,  whose  harness 
consisted  of  a  rope  tied  about  its  neck, 
and  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  upon  the 
ground  when,  with  the  utmost  assur- 
ance, he  asked  to  see  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  such  pre- 
sumption aroused  in  turn  the  resist- 
ance of  the  sentinel,  the  laughter  of 
the  orderlies,  and  the  doubts  and  vacil- 
lation of  the  aides-de-camp,  before  he 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  his  Excel- 
lency, Senor  Don  Eugenio  Portocarrero, 
Count  of  Montijo,  at  that  time  Captain- 
General  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Granada;  but  as  that  grandee  was  a 
man  of  kindly  disposition,  and  had  al- 
ready heard  of  Heredia,  who  was  cele- 
brated for  his  jokes,  his  bargains  and 
his  love  for  the  property  of  others— 
with  the  permission  of  the  deluded 
owner— he  sent  word  to  let  the  gypsy 
enter. 

He  had  scarcely  entered  his  Excel- 
lency's office,  taking  two  steps  forward 
and  one  backward,  as  was  his  custom 
Under  grave  circumstances,  when  he 
fell  on  his  knees  exclaiming: 

"Long  live  Mary,  Most  Holy,  and 
long  life  to  your  grace  who  is  the  ruler 
of  the  whole  world!" 

"Get  up;  stop  your  flattery,  and  tell 
me  what  you  are  after,"  responded  the 
Count  dryly. 

Heredia  became  serious  at  once  and 
said:  "Well,  your  lordship,  I  have  come 
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for  you  to  give  me  the  thousand  reals.^* 

"What  thousand  reals  f 

"Those  offered  some  days  ago  by 
proclamation  to  any  one  bringing  in- 
formation about  Parron." 

"What!  you  know  him?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  then?" 

"But  I  know  him  now." 

"How?" 

"It's  simple  enough;  I  looked  for 
him,  I  saw  him,  I  bring  the  informa- 
tion, and  I  beg  my  reward." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  have  seen 
him?"  exclaimed  the  Captain-General, 
with  an  interest  that  overcame  his 
doubts. 

The  gypsy  burst  out  laughing,  and 
said:  "It's  Very  clear  to  me  that  your 
honor  is  saying  to  himself,  'That  gypsy 
is  like  all  the  others,  and  wishes  to 
cheat  me!'  May  God  never  forgive  me 
if  I  am  telling  a  lie.  I  saw  Parron  yes- 
terday." 

"But  do  you  know  the  importance  of 
what  you  are  saying?  Do  you  know 
that  for  three  years  this  monster,  this 
bloody  bandit  whom  nobody  knows  or 
has  ever  seen  has  been  constantly  pur- 
sued? Do  you  know  that  every  day  in 
different  parts  of  these  mountains,  he 
robs  travellers,  and  then  kills  them, 
for  he  says  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
and  this  is  the  only  reason  that  he  has 
never  been  brought  to  justice.  Finally, 
do  you  know  that  to  see  Parron  is  to 
meet  death  itself?" 

The  gypsy  laughed  again,  and  said: 
"And  does  not  your  honor  know  that 
what  a  gypsy  cannot  do  no  one  on 
earth  can  do?  Does  any  one  know  when 
our  laughter  or  our  sorrow  is  real? 
Does  your  honor  know  of  a  fox  that 
has  as  many  tricks  as  we?  I  repeat, 
General,  that  I  have  not  only  seen  Par- 
ron, but  I  have  talked  with  him." 
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"Where?" 

"On  the  road  to  Tozar." 

"Prove  it." 

"Listen,  your  honor.  It  was  eight 
days  yesterday  morning  since  my  don- 
key and  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
robbers.  They  bound  me  securely  and 
led  me  through  some  rocky  ravines, 
until  we  came  to  a  cleared  space,  where 
the  bandits  camped.  A  cruel  suspicion 
tormented  me.  'Can  these  be  Parron's 
people?'  I  asked  myself  constantly. 
*Well,  then,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
They  will  kill  me,  for  this  cursed  one 
has  sworn  that  the  eyes  that  look  upon 
his  face  shall  never  behold  another.' 

"While  I  was  thus  reflecting,  there 
apeared  before  me  a  man,  gaudily 
but  elegantly  dressed  who  slapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  and  said  smilingly: 

"  'My  good  man,  I  am  Parron!' 

"To  hear  this  and  fall  flat  on  my  back 
were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

"The  bandit  burst  out  laughing.  I 
got  up  with  trembling  limbs,  then  fell 
upon  my  knees  and  exclaimed  fervent- 
ly: 

"  'Blessed  be  thy  soul,  king  of  men. 
Who  would  not  have  known  thee  by 
the  princely  bearing  that  God  has  giv- 
en thee.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a 
mother  who  has  given  birth  to  such  a 
son!  Let  me  embrace  thee,  my  son. 
May  this  little  gypsy  die  an  untimely 
death  if  he  was  not  wishing  to  meet 
thee  and  tell  thy  fortune  and  kiss  thy 
imperial  hand.  Dost  thou  wish  to 
know  how  to  trade  dead  donkeys  for 
live  ones?  Dost  wish  to  sell  thy  old 
horses  for  colts?  Dost  wish  to  teach 
a  mule  French?'  " 

The  Count  of  Monti  jo  could  no  longer 
suppress  a  laugh.    Presently  he  asked: 

"And  what  did  Parron  say  to  all  this? 
What  did  he  do?" 

"The  same  as  your  honor.  He 
laughed  with  all  his  might." 

"And  you?" 

"I  sir,  I  laughed  too,  but  tears  as  big 
as  oranges  ran  down  my  cheeks." 


"Proceed." 

"Presently  he  extended  his  hand  to 
me  and  said:  'Friend,  you  are  the  only 
man  of  talent  who  has  fallen  into  my 
power.  All  the  others  had  the  bad 
habit  of  trying  to  make  me  serious. 
They  wept  and  complained  and  did 
many  silly  things  that  put  me  into  a 
bad  humor.  You  alone  have  made  me 
laugh,  and  if  it  were  not  for  these 
tears—' 

"  'What!  they  are  for  joy!' 

"  'I  believe  it  The  devil  knows  that 
it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  laughed 
for  six  or  eight  years.  But  then,  I  have 
not  cried  either.  Let  us  hasten!  Eh, 
boys?' 

"The  words  came  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  before  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  blunderbusses. 

"  'Heaven  help  me,'  I  began  to 
scream. 

"  'Stop!'  cried  Parron.  'I  am  not 
ready  yet  for  this.  I  called  you  to  find 
out  what  you  have  taken  from  this 
man.' 

"  'A  donkey  with  his  hide  on.' 

"  'Any  money?' 

"  'Three  duros  and  seventy  reals.^ 

"  'Now  leave  us  alone.' 

"The  men  went  away  silently. 

"  'Now  tell  me  my  fortune,'  ex- 
claimed the  robber,  extending  his  hand 
to  me. 

"I  took  it,  thought  a  moment.  I 
knew  that  I  could  speak  freely,  so  I 
said  with  great  earnestness: 

"  'Parron,  sooner  or  later,  whether 
you  take  my  life  or  leave  it,  you  will 
be  hanged.' 

"  'I  knew  that  already,'  said  the  rob- 
ber with  perfect  calmness.  'Tell  me 
when.* 

"I  began  to  consider  the  matter. 

"  'This  man,'  I  said  to  myself,  'will 
give  me  my  life.  To-morrow,  I  can 
reach  Granada  and  divulge  his  hiding 
place.  Day  after  tomorrow  they'll 
catch  him;  then  the  trial  will  begin.* 
'Do    you    ask   when?'     I   said   aloud. 
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*Well,  take  notice,  it  will  be  during  tbe 
coming  month.' 

"Pan*on  shuddered,  so  did  I,  fearing 
that  my  love  of  fortune  telling  might 
cost  me  my  life. 

"  'Now  look  here,  you  gypsy,'  said 
Parron,  very  slowly,  'you  will  remain 
in  my  power.  If  by  the  end  of  next 
month  they  do  not  hang  me,  I  will  hang 
you,  just  as  sure  as  they  hanged  my 
father.  If  1  die  by  that  time,  you  will 
be  free.' 

"  'Many  thanks!'  I  said  to  myself,  'to 
pardon  me  after  death,'  and  I  was  sor- 
ry that  I  had  made  the  time  so  short, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  was 
taken  to  a  cave  and  locked  up.  Parron 
mounted  his  mare  and  rode  off  through 
the  bushes." 

"There,  I  understand,"  exclaimed  the 
Count  of  Monti  jo;  "Parron  is  dead,  you 
are  free,  and  therefore  you  know 
where  he  is." 

"No,  General,  Parron  is  alive,  and 
now  comes  the  darkest  part  of  my 
story. 


II. 


"Eight  days  passed  without  a  sight 
of  the  captain.  As  far  as  I  could  make 
out  he  had  not  been  seen  in  those  parts 
since  the  afternoon  I  told  his  fortune. 
Not  an  unusual  thing,  as  one  of  the 
guards  told  me. 

"  'Do  you  know,'  he  said  to  me,  'the 
chief  goes  to  hell  occasionally,  and 
does  not  return  until  he  gets  good  and 
ready,  and  we  don't  know  what  he 
does  during  these  long  absences.' 

"By  force  of  entreaties,  and  as  a  sort 
of  payment  for  telling  the  robbers'  for- 
tune, prophesying  that  they  would  not 
be  hanged,  and  that  they  would  live  to 
enjoy  a  tranquil  old  age,  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  to  take  me  out 
of  my  cave  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
tie  me  to  a  tree.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  a  pair  of  sentinels  kept  watch  over 
me. 


"One  afternoon,  about  six  o'clock,  the 
robbers  who  had  gone  out  on  duty  by 
order  of  Parron' s  lieutenant,  returned 
to  camp,  bringing  with  them  a  poor 
reaper,  forty  to  fifty  years  old,  who 
was  bound  like  the  paintings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  was  lamenting  in  a 
most  mournful  way:  'Give  me  back  my 
twenty  duros,'  he  said.  'Ah!  if  you 
only  knew  how  I  have  worked  to  earn 
them— a  whole  summer  reaping  in  the 
hot  sun.  A  whole  summer  away  from 
my  own  village  and  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren! And  I  have  gathered  together 
by  the  sweat  of  my  brow  this  sum,  in 
order  that  we  might  live  this  winter! 
And  when  I  go  home  eager  to  embrace 
my  family  and  to  pay  the  debts  the 
poor  creatures  have  been  obliged  to 
contract  in  order  to  eat,  what  shall  I 
do  without  this  money,  which  is  a  for- 
tune to  me?  Pity,  gentlemen!  Give 
me  my  twenty  duros.  Give  them  to  me 
for  the  sake  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary.' 

"A  mocking  laugh  answered  the  poor 
man's  complaints.  I  shook  with  hor- 
ror, bound  as  I  was  to  the  tree,  for 
gypsies  also  have  families. 

"  'Don't  be  a  fool,'  finally  said  a  ban- 
dit, going  towards  the  reaper.  'You  do 
wrong  to  think  of  money,  when  your 
thoughts  should  be  upon  more  serious 
things.' 

"  'How?'  said  the  reaper,  not  under- 
standing that  there  could  be  a  greater 
misfortune  than  leaving  his  children 
without  bread. 

"  'You  are  in  the  power  of  Parron.' 

"  'Parron!  I  don't  know  him.  I  have 
never  heard  his  name.  I  come  from  a 
distance.  I  am  from  Alicante,  and  1 
have  been  reaping  in  Sevilla.' 

"  'Well,  my  friend,  Parron  means 
death.  Every  one  that  falls  into  our 
hands  must  die,  therefore,  make  your 
will  in  two  minutes,  and  commend  your 
soul  to  God  in  two  more.  Make  ready! 
Aim!    You  have  four  minutes.' 

"  'I  shall  improve  my  time.  Listen  to 
me  for  pity's  sake.' 
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"  'Speak.' 

"  *I  have  six  children,  and  one  unfor- 
tunate— widow,  I  will  say,  for  I  see  that 
I  am  about  to  die.  I  read  in  your  eyes 
that  you  are  worse  than  wild  beasts- 
yes,  worse—  for  beasts  of  the  same 
species  do  not  kill  each  other.  Oh! 
pardon!  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing. Gentlemen,  some  one  of  you  must 
be  a  father.  Is  there  not  a  father 
among  you?  Do  you  know  what  it  Is 
to  have  six  children  starving  all  win- 
ter? Do  you  know  what  it  is  for  a 
mother  to  see  her  children  die,  crying 
**I  am  hungry;  I  am  cold?"  I  do  not  beg 
my  life  for  myself,  but  for  them.  Life 
is  not  worth  much  to  me— a  chain  of 
toil  and  privations.  But  I  must  live 
for  my  children,  oh!  my  children!  chil- 
dren of  my  soul!' 

"The  father  dragged  himself  along 
the  ground  and  turned  his  face  towards 
the  robbers.  Such  a  face!  It  seemed 
like  one  of  those  saints  that  King  Nero 
threw  to  the  tigers,  as  the  priests  tell 
us  in  their  sermons. 

"The  robbers'  hearts  were  touched; 
they  looked  at  one  another,  and  seeing 
that  all  were  of  the  same  mind,  one 
ventured  to  say—" 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  the  Cap- 
tain-General, profoundly  affected  by 
the  story. 

"He  said,  'Friends,  Parron  must  nev- 
er know  about  what  we  are  about  to 
do.' 

"  'Never,  never!'  muttered  the  ban- 
dits. 

"  'Go,  good  man,'  exclaimed  another, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"I  also  made  signs  to  the  reaper  that 
he  should  go  at  once.  The  unfortunate 
wretch  got  up  slowly.  'Hurry  up, 
march!'  they  all  shouted  together,  turn- 
ing their  backs.  The  reaper  held  out 
his  hand  mechanically. 

"  'Haven't  you  got  enough?'  cried 
one.  'Do  you  want  your  money  be- 
sides? Go!  Go!  or  we  shall  lose  our 
patience.' 


"The  poor  father  went  away  weeping 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

"Half  an  hour  had  scarcely  passed, 
which  had  been  employed  by  the  rob- 
bers swearing  one  another  never  to  tell 
their  captain  that  they  had  spared  a 
man's  life,  when  Parron  suddenly  ap- 
peared leading  the  reaper  beside  his 
mare. 

"The  bandits  fell  back  in  astonish- 
ment. Parron  dismounted  leisurely, 
unstrung  his  two-barrelled  carbine,  and 
aiming  at  his  comrades,  said:  'Fools! 
Infamous  wretches!  I  don't  know  why 
I  don't  shoot  every  one  of  you! 
Quick!  Give  back  to  this  man  the 
twenty  6Airo%  you  stole  from  him!' 

"The  robbers  brought  out  the  money 
and  gave  it  to  the  reaper,  who  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  bandit  chief 
with  so  kind  a  heart. 

"Parron  said  to  him:  'By  the  peace 
of  God!  Without  your  directions  I 
should  never  have  found  them.  Now, 
you  see  that  you  mistrusted  me  with- 
out cause.  I  have  fulfilled  my  prom- 
ise. There  you  have  your  twenty 
duros.    Be  off  with  you.' 

"The  reaper  embraced  him  and  went 
joyfully  away,  but  he  walked  scarcely 
fifty  paces  when  his  benefactor  called 
him. 

"The  poor  man  hastened   to   return: 
'Do  you  wish  anything,  sir?'  he  asked, 
eager  to  be  of  service  to  the  man  who 
had  restored  happiness  to  his  family. 
"  'Do  you  know  Parron?' 
"  'No,  I  do  not  know  him.' 
"  'You   mistake,'    replied  the   bandit, 
'I  am  he.' 

"The  reaper  seemed  stupefied.  Par- 
ron brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
fired  two  shots  at  the  man,  who  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"  'May  you  be  accursed,'  was  all  he 
said.  In  spite  of  my  terror,  I  noticed 
that  the  tree  to  which  I  was  bound 
shook  slightly.  One  of  the  balls,  after 
striking  the  reaper,  had  glanced  aside 
and  had  cut  the  cords  that  bound  me. 
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I  kept    quite  and  waited  for  a  good 
chance  to  escape. 

"In  the  meantime,  Parron,  pointing 
•to  the  reaper,  said  to  his  men: 

"  'Now  you  can  rob  him.  You  are 
imbeciles,  a  set  of  fools!  to  let  this  man 
go  as  he  did  shouting  along  the  high- 
way. It  is  fortunate  that  I  met  him, 
and  learned  what  had  passed.  If  the 
soldiers  had  seen  him  he  would  have 
given  information  of  our  whereabouts 
and  we  should  all  have  been  in  prison. 
See  the  consequences  of  robbing  with- 
out killing.  Well,  you  have  had  a  ser- 
mon; now  go  and  bury  this  body  at 
once.' 

"While  the  robbers  were  digging  the 
grave  and  Parron  was  eating  his 
lunch,  with  his  back  turned  to  me,  I 
gradually  slipped  away  from  the  tree 
and  slid  down  a  bank  near  by. 

"Night  had  come  on,  and  shielded  by 
the  darkness,  I  set  out  with  all  haste. 
By  the  light  of  the  stars  I  found  my 
donkey  who  was  peacefully  browsing, 
tied  to  an  oak  tree.  I  mounted  him, 
and  did  not  stop  until  I  reached  here. 
Therefore,  senor,  give  me  my  thousand 
reals,  and  I  will  put  you  on  Parron's 
track.  The  fellow  still  has  my  three 
and  a  half  duros.'' 

The  gypsy  gave  a  description  of  the 
bandit  and  received  the  promised  re- 
ward. He  then  left  the  office,  leaving 
the  Count  of  Monti  jo  and  a  person  who 
told  me  the  whole  story,  utterly  aston- 
ished. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  was 
right  when  he  told  Parron's  fortune. 


III. 


Fifteen  days  after  the  scene  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  large  crowd 
of  idlers,  in  the  streets  of  San  Juan  de 
Dirs,  and  part  of  that  of  San  Felipe  of 
the  aforesaid  capital,  watched  the 
forming  of  two  companies  of  soldiers 
who  were  to  start  out  at  half -past  nine 


in  search  of  Parron,  whose  hiding 
place,  the  description  of  his  person 
and  of  his  companions  had  been  veri- 
fied by  the  Count  of  Montijo. 

The  interest  and  excitement  of  the 
public  were  extraordinary,  and  not  less 
so  was  the  solemnity  with  which  the 
soldiers  took  leave  of  their  families 
and  friends  before  marching  upon  so 
important  an  expedition.  Such  was 
the  terror  which  Parron  had  inspired 
throughout  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Granada. 

"It  seems  we  are  ready  to  form,"  said 
one  soldier  to  another,  "and  I  don't  see 
Cabo  Lopez." 

"That's  very  strange,  for  he  always 
gets  here  before  any  one  else  when 
there  is  talk  of  starting  out  in  search 
of  Parron,  he  hates  him  so." 

"So  you  don't  know  what  has  hap- 
pened?" said  a  third  soldier  joining  in 
the  conversation. 

"Hello!  this  is  our  new  comrade. 
How  do  you  like  our  company?" 

"Very  well,  indeed,"  responded  the 
new  comer,  a  pale-faced  man  of  distin- 
guished bearing. 

"What  were  you  saying?"  asked  the 
first. 

"Ah,  yes!  Cabo  Lopez  is  dead,"  re- 
sponded the  pale-faced  soldier. 

"Manuel!  What  do  you  mean?  It 
can't  be.  T  myself  saw  Lopez  this 
morning  just  as  I  see  you  now." 

The  man  called  Manuel  coolly  said: 
"Pan-on  killed  him  half  an  hour  ago." 

"Parron!    Where?" 

"Here  in  Granada.  They  found  the 
dead  body  of  Lopez  upon  the  Cuesta 
del  Pirro."^ 

All  were  silent,  except  Manuel  who 
began  to  whistle  a  patriotic  air. 

"That's  eleven  soldiers  in  six  days," 
exclaimed  a  sergeant.  "Parron  pro- 
poses to  exterminate  us!  But  why  is 
it  that  he  is  in  Granada?  Aren't  we  go- 
ing to  look  for  him  in  the  Sierra-de- 
Loja?" 

1  Dog's   hiU. 
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Manuel  stopped  whistling  and  re- 
marked with  his  usual  indififerenee: 
*'An  old  woman  who  witnessed  the 
deed  says  that  since  he  killed  Lopez 
she  hopes  if  we  look  for  him  that  we 
may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him. 

"Comrade!  You  are  cool!  How  dare 
you  speak  of  Parron  with  such  con- 
tempt?" 

"Well,  is  Parron  more  than  a  man?" 
asked  Manuel  haughtily. 

"Fall  into  line!"  was  then  shouted. 
The  two  companies  formed  and  the 
roll-call  began. 

It  happened  at  that  moment  that  the 
gypsy  Heredia  was  passing,  and,  like 
every  one  else,  stopped  to  watch  the 
troops.  It  was  noticed  that  Manuel, 
the  new  soldier,  gave  a  start  and 
stepped  back  a  little  as  if  to  hide  be- 
hind his  companions.  At  the  same 
time  Heredia  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him. 
The  gypsy  gave  a  loud  scream,  and 
jumped  as  if  a  snake  had  stung  him, 
then  ran  swiftly  up  the  street  of  San 
Jeronimo. 

Manuel  raised  his  carbine  and  aimed 
at  the  gypsy,  but  another  soldier  quick- 
ly struck  the  gun  up,  and  the  shot  was 
fired  in  the  air. 

"He's  crazy!  Manuel  has  gone  crazy! 
A  soldier  has  lost  his  wits,"  shouted 
the  spectators,  while  oflBcers,  sergeants 
and  countrymen  surrounded  the  man 
who  was  struggling  to  escape.  After 
they  had  secured  him  by  main  force, 
they  overwhelmed  him  with  questions, 
accusations  and  insults,  which  brought 
no  answers  from  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Heredia  had  been 
stopped  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Universidad 
by  some  passers  by,  who,  seeing  him 
running  and  having  heard  the  shot, 
took  him  for  a  malefactor. 

"Take  me  to    the    Captain-General," 


said  the  gypsy.    "I  must  speak    with 
the  Count  of  Montijo." 

"Oh,  you  must,  must  you?  Much  the 
Count  will  see  you!"  replied  his  captors. 
"Here  come  the  soldiers,  they  will 
know  what  to  do  with  you!" 

"Of  course  they  will,"  said  Heredia, 
"but  be  careful  and  not  let  Parron  kill 
me." 

"Parron!  What  is  the  man  saying?" 

"Come  and  you  will  see."  So  saying, 
the  gypsy  made  them  lead  him  to  the 
commandant  of  the  soldiers,  and  point- 
ing to  Manuel,  he  said:  "Commandant, 
this  is  Parron,  and  I  am  the  gypsy  who 
gave  a  description  of  him  to  the  Count 
of  Montijo  two  weeks  ago!" 

"Parron!  Parron  is  arrested!  A  soldier 
was  Parron!"  shouted  the  crowd. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  said 
the  Commandant,  in  the  meantime 
reading  the  description  given  him  by 
the  Captain-General.  "By  my  faith, 
we  have  been  stupid!  But  who  would 
have  thought  of  looking  for  the  cap- 
tain of  the  robbers  among  the  very  sol- 
diers who  were  about  searching  for 
him." 

"Fool  that  I  am,"  said  Parron  to 
himself,  looking  at  the  gypsy  with  eyes 
like  a  wounded  lion's.  "He  is  the  only 
man  whose  life  I  ever  spared.  I  de- 
serve what  has  happened." 

On  the  following  week  Parron  was 
hanged,  and  thus  the  gypsy's  prophesy 
was  literally  fulfilled.  Which  does  not 
signify,  however,  that  you  ought  to 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  old  gyp- 
sies' tales.  Neither  is  Parron's  plan  of 
killing  every  man  he  met  to  be  ap- 
proved. It  signifies  that  the  doings  of 
Providence  are  inscrutable  to  the  hu- 
man reason— a  doctrine  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment,  cannot  be  more 
orthodox. 

Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon. 
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"Chesterfield,"  said  George  II.  to 
Lord  Hervey,  "is  a  little  tea  table 
scoundrel,  that  tells  little  womanish 
lies  to  make  quarrels  in  families;  and 
tries  to  make  women  lose  their  reputa- 
tions, and  make  their  husbands  beat 
them,  without  any  object  but  to  give 
himself  airs:  as  if  anybody  could  be- 
lieve a  woman  could  like  a  dwarf -ba- 
boon," 

.  When  one  reflects  that  the  object  of 
these  remarks  is  all  his  life  bringing 
to  bear  upon  Majesty  the  inimitable 
manners,  the  insinuating  address,  the 
polished  wit  and  the  infinite  grace 
which  are  associated  with  the  name  of 
Chesterfield  for  ever,  the  speech  serves 
as  a  fine  instance  of  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man endeavor. 

My  Lord  Chesterfield  is  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1G94,  of  a  mother  who  dies  early, 
and  of  a  father  who  neglects  and  dis- 
likes him.  He  escapes  the  wholesome 
kicking  of  a  public  school  (a  course  of 
Eton  might  have  mitigated  my  Lord's 
delicate  contempt  for  all  "field  sports" 
as  "the  resource  of  little  minds");  goes 
to  Cambridge  at  eighteen  and  is  for 
a  while  extremely  classical,  argumenta- 
tive, book-learned  and  pedantic.  Then 
he  makes  the  Grand  Tour,  looks  about 
him  pretty  keenly  under  those  beetle 
brows,  feels  the  social  pulse,  as  it  were, 
with  a  very  pretty  white  hand,  discov- 
ers that  the  world  does  not  like  instruc- 
tion and  superiority,  and,  beitig  de- 
termined that  it  shall  like  him,  "I  .  . 
Immediately  adopted  the  opposite  char- 
acter. I  concealed  what  learning  I 
had;  I  applauded  often  without  approv- 
ing; and  I  yielded  commonly  without 
conviction."  If  the  picture  is  not  a 
perfectly  pretty  one,  it  is  at  least  en- 
tirely characteristic.  My  Lord— he  is 
as  yet  only  Mr.  Stanhope  and  just  nine- 
teen years  of  age— thus  early  sets  up 


the  goddess  whom  he  is  to  worship 
with  a  magnificent  persistence  all  his 
life  long.  She  may  not  be  a  very  beau- 
tiful creature— a  tinsel  thing,  infinitely 
capricious,  who  will  have  her  devotees 
lick  the  dust,  fawn  on  the  great,  cringe, 
lie,  flatter;  who  is  called  variously 
Fashion,  Popularity,  and  Applause;  but 
who,  such  as  she  is,  finds  in  My  Lord 
Chesterfield  an  adherent  that  better 
causes  have  lacked. 

He  is  still  quite  a  boy  at  the  Hague, 
when  he  games— not,  at  first,  because 
he  likes  gaming;  but  because  he  takes 
it  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman;  and 
drinks,  which  is  rather  a  pity  to  be 
sure,  as,  when  he  has  half  ruined  his 
constitution,  he  finds  out  that  after  all 
excess  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
fashionable  perfection. 

When  other  young  men  are  frank, 
jolly,  and  youthful  ("unlicked  creat- 
ures" enjoying  those  "rustic,  illiberal 
sports  of  guns,  dogs,  and  horses")  this 
one  is  already  perfecting  his  manners 
to  "wriggle"  into  royal  favor,  or  improv- 
ing his  "ton"  with  the  edifying  society  of 
corrupt  women  of  fashion.  His  splen- 
did abilities  (one  has  but  to  look  at  his 
face  in  his  portrait  without  consulting 
his  life  at  all  to  see  what  brilliant  abil- 
ities they  must  have  been)  enable  him. 
no  doubt,  to  acquire  a  very  unusual 
amount  of  information  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  so  that  when  he  returns 
to  England,  and  is  made  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  he  is  almost  from  the  first,  with 
his  high  birth,  his  exquisite  savoir  faire, 
his  ease,  wit,  urbanity,  and  those  bril- 
liant parts,  one  of  the  finest  social  fig- 
ures in  the  kingdom. 

Can't  one  fancy  Mr.  Stanhope  at 
Court? 

It  is  his  element.    He  is  but  twenty- 
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two  years  old  and  already  a  perfect 
follower  of  that  fine  Court  maxim: 
''Caress  tlie  favorites,  avoid  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  trust  nobody." 

It  is  a  little  unlucky,  indeed,  that  an 
utter  disbelief  in  human  nature  should 
lead  one  sometimes  into  mistakes  as 
grave  as  a  too  confident  trust  in  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Stanhope  should  waste  a  vast 
deal  of  his  time  and  attention,  and 
many  most  beautiful  letters,  in  trying 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Prince  through 
Mrs.  Howard  the  Mistress,  instead  of 
through  Caroline  the  Wife.  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, indeed,  thinks  Mrs.  Caroline  of 
so  very  little  importance  that  he  is  de- 
lightfully witty  at  her  expense  when 
her  back  is  turned,  or  before  her  back 
is  turned  almost,  so  that  one  day,  stung 
out  of  her  wise  German  silence,  "You 
have  more  wit  than  I,"  she  says  to 
him,  "but  I  have  a  most  bitter  tongue, 
and  always  repay  any  debts  of  that 
kind  with  most  exorbitant  interest." 
And  is  so  much  better  than  her  word, 
in  fact,  that  for  all  my  Lord's  cring- 
ing, fiattering,  cajoling— for  all  these 
beautiful  6ons  mots  and  *7es  manidres, 
les  agremens,  les  graces"— his  little  stu- 
pid Master  sees  him  always  with  the 
wife's  clever  eyes  and  distrusts  him  to 
the  end. 

Is  it  Mrs.  Caroline  working  in  the 
background  that  My  Lord  (he  is  really 
My  Lord  now,  and  has  recorded  his 
father's  dying  with  a  good  deal  of  vi- 
vacity in  his  letters  to  the  Mistress)  is 
made  nothing  better  than  Ambassador 
to  the  Hague  when  the  Prince  becomes 
George  II.  ?  My  Lord  accepts  the  post, 
anyhow,  and  at  the  Hague  acquires  a 
taste  for  business  and  forms  a  connec- 
tion (one  of  those  genteel  gallantries  by 
which  he  is  of  the  very  convenient 
opinion  that  the  heart  is  not  corrupted) 
with  the  woman  who  becomes  the 
mother  of  his  son.  When  he  is  recalled 
a  second  time,  and  finally,  from  the 
Hague,  with  his  exquisite  manners  no 
doubt  more  exquisite  still  and  a  finesse 


and  delicacy  in  diplomatic  relations  un- 
equalled before  or  since,  he  opposes 
old  Walpole's  Excise  Bill  (in  a  prepared 
speech  My  Lord  has  a  most  splendid 
eloquence),  and  a  few  days  after  has 
to  "surrender  the  whitestaff"  to  His 
Majesty,  w^ho  is  not  a  bit  moved  by  the 
letter  My  Lord  writes  him,  and  allows 
the  finest  courtier  that  ever  lived  per- 
haps to  console  himself  as  best  he  may 
with  fashion  and  gaming  at  Scarbor- 
ough. 

It  is  in  spite  of  the  King,  as  it  were, 
(My  Lord  games  too  much,  says  the 
King,)  that  Chesterfield  marries  Melu- 
sina  Schulenburg,  who  is  forty  years 
old  and  exemplary  and  dull  and  has 
been  married  before;  but  who  is  the 
daughter  of  George  I.,  and  ought  to 
have,  but  doesn't,  40,000L  Such  a  fine 
gentleman  as  her  husband  could  not  be 
expected,  of  course,  to  be  faithful  to 
such  a  homely  and  disappointing  per- 
son. He  is  not  faithful.  He  is  writing 
"the  well-known  song,"  a  dreadfully 
artificial  love-song,  but  as  true  as  he 
knows  how  to  make  it  perhaps,  to  My 
Lady  Fanny  Shirley  presently.  Melu- 
sina  is  meek  enough.  Poor  Melusina! 
When  My  Lord  is  at  the  summit  of  his 
fortunes  at  last  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  a  position  he  fills  with  an  in- 
finite tact  and  ability,  she  is  spoken  of 
as  having  not  a  thread  on  her  that  Is' 
not  of  Irish  manufacture,  accepts  later 
her  husband's  more  or  less  platonic 
friendships  with  Madame  de  Moncon- 
seil  and  Madame  de  Tencin  just  as  she 
accepts  the  Irish  clothes,  sends  kindly 
little  messages  in  My  Lord's  letters  to 
that  son  of  his  who  is  not  her  son,  .and 
speaks  of  him  after  his  death  (Heaven 
reward  the  hypocrisy  of  some  women!) 
as  "ce  tr^s  cJier  et  ir^s  digne  homme  feu 
my  lord  Chesterfield" 

The  pair  live  apart  for  a  while,  per- 
fectly resigned  to  the  separation.  My 
Lord  games  a  great  deal  and  speaks  in 
Parliament  upon  a  hundred  subjects 
long    since  dead    and  forgotten,    with 
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such  a  matchless  ability  that  Horace 
AYalpole  (who  is  not  too  much  My 
Lord's  friend,  and  has  heard  his  own 
father,  Pitt,  Pulteney,  Wyndham,  and 
Carteret)  "declares  the  finest  speech  he 
ever  listened  to  was  one  from  Chester- 
field." 

My  Lord's  reign  in  Ireland  has  a 
most  just  and  extraordinary  eclat.  He 
travels  abroad  and  stays  in  Paris.  He 
is  at  the  Bath  very  often— splendidly 
distinguished,  not  .merely  by  genius 
and  oratory,  but  as  the  man  who  can 
pick  up  a  fan  or  turn  a  compliment  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fine  gentleman  in 
Europe.  He  accepts  ill-health— he  is 
beginning  to  be  a  little  gouty— with  a 
cheerful  philosophy  (not  all  ignoble) 
and  as  a  pretty  just  penalty  for  the 
excesses  of  his  youth— which  he  looks 
back  on  as  quite  natural  and  proper  to 
that  time  of  life  and  does  not  wish  un- 
done in  the  least.  Experience  does  not 
teach  him  either  (he  is,  all  through  his 
life,  superior,  as  it  were,  to  learning 
lessons  from  this  grim  mistress)  that 
flattery  and  insinuation  do  not  pay  so 
very  much  better  than  a  little  common 
honesty  after  all;  and  is  not.a  bit  abash- 
ed most  likely  at  having  paid  fulsome 
court  and  compliment  one  day  to  an 
insignificant  page  in  the  anteroom  of 
St.  James',  under  the  delusion  that  the 
boy  is  the  son  of  My  Lady  Yarmouth, 
the  reigning  Mistress.  The  Queen  is 
dead  by  this  time,  with  the  hate  which 
she  bore  My  Lord  Chesterfield  living 
on,  as  distrust  and  dislike  at  least,  in 
her  husband's  heart,  so  that  for  all  that 
exquisite  breeding,  that  judicious  deli- 
cate wit,  those  thirty  years  of  high- 
bred cringing.  My  Lord  (who  stands 
well  with  Lady  Yarmouth  too)  can't 
bring  the  King  to  treat  him  with  any- 
thing better  than  a  cold  civility. 

Chesterfield  is  forty-four  years  old, 
and  the  little  son  born  to  him  at  the 
Hague  (Melusina  has  no  children  to 
help  her  through  life)  but  five,  when 
the  father  begins  that  correspondence 


with  the  boy,  by  which,  rather  than  by 
his  oratory,  genius,  and  political 
achievements,  he  is  best  known  to  pos- 
terity. The  letters,  above  all  letters 
ever  written,  are  taken  up  with  the 
affairs  of  one  individual.  My  Lord  is 
not  writing,  like  some  of  his  rival  let- 
ter-writers perhaps,  to  one  for  the  ben- 
efit of  many;  he  is  not  writing  of  his 
own  life,  to  show  off  a  brilliant  wit,  to 
supplement  history.  He  has  but  one 
aim— perfectly  sincere,  consistent,  and 
unchanging— the  welfare  of  his  only 
son. 

Poor  little  Philip!  One  must  needs 
pity  him. 

The  earliest  of  the  letters  are  packed 
close  with  instruction.  Philip  is  to 
know  French,  Roman  history,  Latin 
verse,  and  perfectly  unedifying  stories 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  when  he  ought 
to  be  playing  at  tops  and  drums,  or 
listening  to  fairy-tales  in  a  frock.  He 
is  only  eight— Papa,  not  to  miss  a  single 
chance  of  instruction,  calls  it  "octen- 
nis"— when  the  poor  little  wretch  i« 
sent  an  "Historical  and  Chronological 
and  Biographical  Dictionary,"  "for 
your  amusement,  and  not  by  way  of 
task  or  study." 

It  is  impossible  to  help  being  almost 
glad,  when,  sent  to  Westminster,  the 
unfortunate  child  breaks  out  once  in  a 
refreshingly  youthful  manner  and  gets 
a  rash  from  eating  too  much  fruit;  or 
to  help  feeling  sympathetic  when  one 
discovers  that  the  "youth"  of  nine  is 
provided  with  a  tutor  who  doubtless 
not  only  prevents  him  skipping  light- 
ly through  Papa's  Immense  effusions, 
but  sees  that  he  answers  them  in  the 
same  learned  strain. 

It  is  not  long,  however,  before  My 
Lord  hears  with  horror  that'  Philip  is 
becoming  a  conscientious  bo^oky  person 
with  superior  virtues  and  inferior  man- 
ners ("I  cannot  stand  inattention  and 
awkwardness,"  writes  the  father,  "they 
would  endanger  my  health"),  and  from 
that  moment  begins  building  up  that 
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famous  "system  of  education  to  cor- 
rupt youth  from  its  nursery." 

Is  it  difficult  to  fancy  liim  writing 
tliose  letters?  He  is  just  come  from 
the  Court,  where  he  has  been  flattering 
the  King  or  the  Mistress— or  the  Page 
of  the  Backstairs  very  likely,  for  fear 
the  page,  sometime  or  other,  should 
turn  out  to  be  an  influential  person  af- 
ter all— and  pushes  back  those  fine  ruf- 
fles from  his  white  hands  to  write; 
"Manner  is  all,  is  everything:  it  is  only 
by  manner  that  you  can  please,  and 
consequently  rise."  "Showish  and 
shining  people  always  get  the  better 
of  all  others,  though  never  so  solid." 
"Please  all  who  are  worth  pleasing: 
offend  none.  Keep  your  own  secret, 
and  get  out  other  people's.  Keep  your 
own  temper  and  artfully  warm  other 
people's."  "I  owe  much  more  of  the 
success  that  I  have  in  the  world  to  my 
manners,  than  to  any  superior  degree 
of  merit  or  knowledge."  "I  began  the 
world,  not  with  a  bare  desire,  but  with 
an  insatiable  thirst,  a  rage  of  populari- 
ty, applause,  and  admiration."  "If  you 
would  be  a  great  man  in  the  world 
when  you  are  old,  shine  and  be  show- 
ish in  it  when  you  are  young."  "Have 
you  found  out  that  every  woman  is  in- 
fallibly to  be  gained  by  every  sort  of 
flattery,  and  every  man  by  one  sort 
or  other?"  "I  would  pay  flatery  to  a 
negro  for  his  goodwill."  "The  more 
you  know  men,  the  less  you  will  trust 
them."  (This  remark  is  addressed  to 
a  little  boy  at  school.)  And  over  and 
over  again  with  a  reiteration  not  a  lit- 
tle wearisome,  the  most  earnest  and 
solemn  adjurations  to  the  practice  of 
"?e5  graces,  les  graces,'*  *'les  manUres,  les 
affremens,  les  graces,**  *'un  douceur  dans  les 
manidres,**  and  "les  grdces,  les  grdces,** 
for  ever  and  ever. 

As  for  My  Lord's  worldly  wisdom, 
that  it  is  at  times  infinitely  wise  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt.  Is  there 
something  pathetic  in  the  picture  of  the 
old  worldling  stealing  from   the   fine 


company,  to  form  just  such  another 
perfect  worldling  (who  won't  be 
formed,  it  turns  out)  as  himself?  My 
Lord  writes  from  La  Babiole— his 
brother's  legacy  to  him  at  Blackheath 
—from  Isleworth,  from  the  Bath,  after 
visiting  Pope  at  Twit'nam,  perhaps,  or 
seeing  that  dying  lioness  old  Sarah 
Marlborough,  who  knows  the  real 
Chesterfield  under  the  exquisite  man- 
ners, and  yet  yields  to  their  charm  and 
leaves  My  Lord  a  legacy  and  her  trus- 
tee. He  is  always  writing  in  fact. 
He  icori't  doubt  Stanhope's  ability  to  be 
a  fine  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world. 
"Be  wiser  than  other  people  if  you 
can,"  he  says  one  day;  "but  do  not  tell 
them  so;"  and  another:  "Have  a  real 
reserve  with  almost  everybody,  and  a 
seeming  reserve  with  almost  nobody; 
for  it  is  disagreeable  to  seem  reserved 
and  very  dangerous  not  to  be  so."  And 
a  third  day,  "Defamation  and  calumny 
never  attack  where  there  is  no  weak 
place:  they  magnify,  but  they  do  not 
create."  And  then  drops  again  into 
those  Turveydropian  maxims  on  de- 
portment and  dress,  and  the  care  of 
the  finger  nails  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  bow,  which  make  Carlyle  contemp- 
tuous, and  Macaulay  find  My  Lord's 
letters  "mostly  trash." 

The  fine  father,  indeed,  never  leaves 
the  son  alone  on  these  points.  What  Is, 
in  fact,  the  morality— the  famous  or 
infamous— morality  of  these  letters  in 
which  poor  Melusina  sends  little  mes- 
sages and  which  My  Lord  writes  with 
perfect  complacency,  and  never  a 
doubt  as  to  the  worthiness  of  his 
scheme?  Sin,  says  the  father,  in  effect, 
but  sin  elegantly.  Sin  in  the  best  com- 
pany and  you  may  sin  with  impunity. 
Sin  carefully,  like  a  gentleman,  that 
you  may  by  all  means  avoid  the  hid- 
eous effects  of  vulgar  crime.  Flatter  the 
basest  and  meanest,  if  you  may  gain 
the  smallest  advantage.  Humble  your- 
self—(is  it  old  Johnson  who  calumni- 
ates My  Lord  by  saying  that  he  is  a 
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proud  man?)— to  the  dust  before  the 
lowest  if  you  may  win  a  favor.  Ac- 
commodate your  morals  to  your  com- 
pany. Don't  "for  God's  salie"  be  so  ill 
bred  as  to  show,^  or  to  have,  unfash- 
ionable virtues. 

My  Lord  -writes  the  doctrine,  not 
once  but  a  hundred  times.  He  writes 
it  in  exquisitely  careful  and  polished 
English.  It  is  the  conviction  of  a  life- 
time. As  to  Right  and  Wrong— the 
words  are  replaced  in  the  Chesterfield 
dictionary  by  Acceptable  and  Unac- 
ceptable, and  the  crowning  grace  of  a 
perfect  character  is  to  "wriggle"  into 
favor  by  the  "manners  of  a  dancing 
master." 

Mr.  Stanhope  appears  to  continue  ob- 
stinately for  a  little  to  be  of  a  dull 
moral  turn.  But  the  careful  father 
can't  allow  an 3^  one  to  be  si  Mte.  It  is 
not  a  pretty  picture,  that  of  the  parent 
wasting  splendid  talents  to  corrupt  the 
child.  But  then  what  would  one  have? 
What  My  Lord  calls  a  commerce  galante 
gives  a  young  man  such  "ton"  as  to  be 
positively  a  necessity.  W^omen,  in  fact, 
**put  a  young  fellow  in  fashion."  My 
Lord  believes  less,  if  that  could  be,  in 
their  honor  than  in  men's.  There  is  no 
flattery  too  gross  for  them.  Gain  them 
and  despise  them.  They  are  only  the 
means— but  a  necessary  means— to  that 
supreme  end,  one's  own  advancement. 
Use  them  for  this— or  for  your  pleas- 
ure merely — and  fling  them  aside  when 
you  have  done  with  them.  Virtue? 
Their  virtue  is  never  anything  but  a 
pose.  Are  you  such  a  dull  fool  as  not 
to  see  that?  My  Lord's  sneer  at  the 
boy  who,  not  yet  quite  corrupt,  pleads 
diffidence  or  timidity,  answers  its  pur- 
pose.   It  is  a  splendid  morality. 

When  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  his 
Lordship's  letters  "as  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  adapted  to  the  meanest  capaci- 
ty," when  Lord  Eliot,  who  travels  with 
Mr.  Stanhope,  wonders  that  "Chester- 
field should  have  endeavored  to  make 
his    son  a  rascal,"    and  old    Johnson 
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breaks  out  with  his  famous  dictum  on 
My  Lord's  manners  and  morals,  one 
sees  how  his  by  no  means  too  particu- 
lar contemporaries  estimate  the  paren- 
tal advice.  The  Chesterfield  white- 
washers  are,  moreover,  dreadfully 
handicapped  by  Chesterfield  himself. 
My  Lord  fiings  down  his  pen  when  he 
has  written  those  letters  and  looks  out 
at  posterity  who  is  so  obligingly  trying 
to  turn  him  into  that  bourgeois  thing, 
a  morahst,  with  a  very  keen  sarcasm 
in  those  clever  eyes.  A  moralist?  No, 
thank  you.  Virtuous?  Certainly;  so  far 
as  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  virtuous,  and 
so  far,  which  is  not  very  far  to  be  sure, 
as  a  man  of  such  exquisite  savoir  faire 
can  be  so  without  offending  modish  in- 
famy. He  acts  up  to  his  own  lights 
with  perfect  conscientiousness.  One 
could  hardly  say  anything  more  damn- 
ing of  his  character. 

A  dreadful  tragedy  occurs  to  him 
presently  (the  father  has  written  vol- 
umes of  letters  by  this  time),  when  a 
too  candid  friend  informs  him  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  has  not,  and  never  will  have, 
any  douceur  in  his  manners,  cannot 
learn  to  "loll  genteelly"  or  to  compose 
his  countenance  to  the  "respectful,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  insinuating,"  and  is, 
in  brief,  not  a  whit  better  than  the  "re- 
spectable Hottentot"  to  whom  his  fath- 
er has  shudderingly  alluded. 

My  Lord  has  the  young  man  home 
(My  Lord  has  the  supremely  English 
virtue  of  never  knowing  when  he  is 
beaten),  sets  him  on  another  improving 
course  of  reading  (poor  Stanhope!),  and 
introduces  him  to  a  most  polished  and 
cultured  society  at  La  Babiole.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  fancy  the  father's  feel- 
ings harrowed  a  thousand  times  a  day 
by  the  awkwardness  of  the  son,  and 
hiding  the  sharp  little  stabs  of  his  own 
heart  under  that  gay  charm  and  grace 
of  manner  and  diverting  the  fine 
friends'  attention  from  luckless  Philip's 
fanx-pas  with  the  most  delightfully  deli- 
cate tact.    In  all  the  history  of  worldii- 
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ness  tliere  is  perhaps  hardly  a  bitterer 
disappointment.  My  Lord  does  not 
whine  over  it.  He  has  a  philosophy 
and  courage  one  must  needs  admire. 

The  great  hope  of  his  life  is  that  his 
boy  should  be  a  fine  gentleman;  and 
he  can't  be  a  fine  gentleman.  There 
are  no  reproaches  (though  there  is  still 
a  little,  but  much  less,  advice  on  Zes 
i^rdces)  in  the  letters  that  follow  Philip 
abroad— My  Lord  having  procured  him 
the  envoyship  at  Dresden.  The  father 
still  has  never  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  perfect  wisdom  and  good  pol- 
icy of  his  scheme  of  education.  But 
towards  the  son,  who  so  fails  to  profit 
by  it  all,  he  is  abundantly  magani- 
mous. 

His  own  health,  such  as  it  is,  fails 
still  more  now.  He  resigns  the  Seals 
(and  must  be  disappointed  perhaps  that 
neither  his  resignation  nor  his  apology 
for  resigning  produces  "the  least  conse- 
quence,") and  on  that  very  same  day 
goes  back  to  White's  and  to  the  cards, 
which,  being  the  man  of  pleasure  who 
knows  the  most  perfectly  how  to  make 
the  pleasures  subservient  to  his  inter- 
ests, he  has  never  touched  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  He  retires  thus  from 
the  world  political;  builds  and  adorns 
his  house  in  London;  collects  pictures; 
hobbles  about  the  Bath  among  the  fine 
company,  exquisitely  careful  not  to  ape 
the  youth  he  has  left  behind  him,  and 
yet  exquisitely  curled,  patched,  and 
powdered  to  the  end.  He  trifles  some- 
times with  a  little  light  literature— pa- 
pers to  "Common  Sense"  (a  very  brief- 
lived  periodical),  which  downright 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  parodies  under 
the  title  of  the  "Nonsense  of  Common 
Sense,"  and  Chesterfield,  meeting  Mary 
next  week  at  the  Bath,  perhaps,  raises 
her  stout  hand  to  his  lips  and  compli- 
ments her  in  beautiful  terms  on  her 
parts  and  her  understanding,  which 
compliments  shrewd  Mary  estimates  at 
quite  their  just  value,  and  is  a  little  bit 
pleased,  perhaps,   that  she  has  made 


His  Elegancy  My  Lord  smart  under  his 
smiles.  He  has  a  worse  smart  to  en- 
dure when  old  Johnson  repudiates  his 
tardy  patronage  in  that  famous  letter 
which  hits  so  hard  that  its  rough,  kind- 
ly old  writer  won't  give  it  publicity  for 
a  long  while,  saying  with  a  smile,  "No, 
sir!  I  have  hurt  the  dog  too  much  al- 
ready." The  dog!  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  one  shud- 
ders to  hear  so  coarse  a  name  applied 
to  such  an  exquisite. 

Melusina,  with  the  rest  of  the  lug- 
gage, is  taken  to  the  fashionable  re- 
sorts too,  sometimes.  But  she  does  not 
count.  It  is  only  My  Lord  one  sees, 
rather  rheumatic  ("I  wish  it  were  a  de- 
clared gout,"  he  writes  very  character- 
istically, "which  is  the  distemper  of  a 
gentleman,  whereas  rheumatism  is  the 
distemper  of  a  hackney  coachman  or 
chairman"),  toadying  the  great,  flatter- 
ing the  women  ("A  man  of  sense  only 
trifles  with  them,  plays  with  them,  hu- 
mors and  flatters  them"),  and  at  all 
times  most  brilliant,  keen,  worldly,  and 
amusing.  He  is  still,  of  course,  writ- 
ing to  Stanhope.  The  letters  are  much 
less  instructive  and  more  entertaining. 
He  flnds  time  at  La  Babiole  from  doing 
nothing  at  all  (a  great  proof  of  affec- 
tion this,  says  the  father)  to  keep  up 
the  correspondence  as  usual.  He  suf- 
fers a  great  deal  there,  with  an  infinite 
pluck,  from  languors,  vertigos,  and  doc- 
tors. He  is  always  going  to  be  cured 
of  his  distemper  and  never  is  cured. 
He  rides  about  the  country  a  little;  he 
even  takes  interest  in  a  garden. 

Does  he  think  the  while  of  the  son 
who  has  disappointed  him?  He  cannot 
but  so  think.  Has  he  given  up  his  am- 
bitions regarding  him,  and  now  cares 
for  Philip  with  the  better  affection 
which  some  can  give  to  the  unsuccess- 
ful, the  dull,  the  obscure?  It  may  be 
so.  To  the  sudden  and  premature 
death  of  that  hope  of  all  his  life,  My 
Lord  at  least  makes  in  his  letters 
scarcely  a  single  allusion.     It  Is  like 
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the  climax  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  be- 
fore which  one  draws  the  curtain. 

When  the  news  comes  to  the  father 
that  Mr.  Stanhope  (to  whom  he  has 
been  infinitely  liberal,  as  well  as 
infinitely  affectionate)  has  been  for 
years  secretly  married,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  widow  and  two  sons.  My 
Lord,  true  to  a  not  ignoble  ideal,  ut- 
ters still  not  a  single  complaint.  He 
provides  for  the  widow  and  the  sons 
with  a  magnanimity  which  has  been 
little  insisted  upon  by  his  admirers,  but 
which  sets  his  character  not  the  less  in 
its  noblest  light. 

He  writes  very  kindly  to  Eugenia 
Stanhope,  who  doesn't  love  him,  and 
accepts  his  favors,  and  with  the  pro- 
verbial ingratitude  of  the  benefited  and 
not  a  little  feminine  malice,  publishes 
his  letters  (and  so,  his  character)  after 
his  death. 

Chesterfield  is  now  seventy-four 
years  old.  "I  have  drained  Pandora's 
box,"  he  writes  to  Major  Irwine,  "with- 
out finding  hope  at  the  bottom.  The 
taxes  that  Nature  lays  upon  old  age 
are  very  heavy."  Is  there  any  confes- 
sion of  a  worldling  quite  so  pathetic? 
And  My  Lord,  who  won't  be  taught  by 
experience,  and  with  an  invincible  ob- 
stinacy for  which,  though  it  is  not  ad- 
mirable, one  can't  get  rid  of  a  sneaking 
admiration,  has  already  turned  his  at- 
tention to  another  little  Philip,  his  god- 
son, and  is  proceeding  to  try  and  form 
him,  just  as  he  tried  to  form  Philip  the 
First.  The  letters  to  the  godson  are, 
it  has  been  said,  much  tenderer  and 
less  immoral  than  those  to  the  son.  But 
can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or 
the  leopard  his  spots?  The  old  hand 
which  writes  now  is  the  same  hand 
which  wrote  that  complete  system  of 
perfect  worldliness  (with  its  thin  ve- 
neer of  copy-book  virtue  on  the  top)  to 
the  son;  the  father  who  recommends 
the  first  Philip  to  corrupt  innocence  to 
polish  his  manners,  commits  the  infant 
mind  of  the  second  Philip  to  the  noto- 


rious Doctor  Dodd;  and  while  Horace 
Walpole  has  occasion  to  mock  at  the 
boorishness  of  the  son,  Fanny  Burney 
can't  help  refiecting  how  "that  quintes- 
sence of  high  ton,  the  late  Lord  Ches- 
terfield" would  "blush  to  behold  his 
successor,"  and  godson. 

My  Lord  does  not  live  for  that  final 
disappointment.     The  leader  of  fash- 
ion   (it  has  been    said  of    Chesterfield 
that  the  young  men  at  White's  used  to 
sit  round  him  "applauding  every  sylla- 
ble that  he  uttered,"  and  that  it  was 
once  "the  regular  custom  of  the  higher 
icircles  to  laugh  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth,  without  waiting  for  his  'bom 
mots"),    the  orator,  the  political    light, 
the  wit,  the  most  brilliant  member  of 
all  societies,  is,  by  a  refined  cruelty  of 
Fate,    cut  off  at   the  end  of  his   days 
from  almost  any  society  by  deafness. 
He  employs  that  dreary  leisure  for  the 
most  part  in  trying,  a  second  time,  to 
make  learning  attractive  to  a  childish 
mind  by  an  infinite  store  of  anecdote. 
He  sees  very  often  a  certain  Mr.  Day- 
roUes,  who  is  his  friend  and  befriended 
by  him.     Melusina  forgives  much,  one 
hopes,  and  is  good  to  him.    He  writes 
in  that  exquisite  handwriting  and  m 
those  famous  finished  periods  to  Mon- 
tesquieu, his  Grace  of  Newcastle,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Waterford.    Horace  Wal- 
pole comes  often  now  to  see  him.    My 
Lord  breakfasts  with  Horace  at  Straw- 
berry Hill.    And  then  again,  and  with 
a  marvellous  patience  and  persistence, 
he  turns  to  his  desk  and  tries  to  form 
the  godson  for  the  world.     That  there 
ever  creeps  even  now  into  My  Lord's 
mind  a  single  doubt  that  such  a  world 
is  not  infinitely  worth  winning,  does  not 
appear.    He  looks  back  when  he  is  dy- 
ing and  believes  in  it.    It  is  his  god- 
dess who  has  turned  her  face  from 
him  often  and  been,  at  the  best  per- 
haps, but  niggardly  of  her  favors— and 
he  kisses  the  hem  of  her  garment  with 
his    old    lips.      That    he    might    have 
pledged  his  soul  for  something  better 
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does  not  occur  to  him.  The  King  he 
flattered  and  the  Queen  who  hated  him 
are  alike  dust.  But  to  the  dying  cour- 
tier '7es  graces,  les  graces''  are  still  the 
perfect  means  to  the  perfect  end. 
About  half  an  hour  before  he  dies,  Mr. 
Dayrolles  (whom  the  Earl,  in  times 
past,  has  very  earnestly  recommended 
to  curry  royal  favor  by  means  of  Lady 
Yarmouth)  comes  to  see  him.  My  Lord 
has  just  strength  to  say:  "Give  Mr. 
Dayrolles  a  chair."  He  never  speaks 
again.  What  imagination  could  have  in- 
vented half  such  a  characteristic  end? 

As  to  the  man's  true  nature  under 
the  polish  and  finish  of  those  exquisite 
manners,  posterity  is  left  in  little  doubt. 

As  one  reads  the  Letters  the  shrewd 
eyes  look  out  of  them.  This  is  he  to 
whom  all  great  things  are  small  and  all 
small  things  are  great.  This  is  he  who 
counts  always  on  men's  vileness, 
meanness,  and  dishonor,  just  as  he  is 
counting  on  all  women's  lightness 
when  he  makes  love  to  some  married 
woman  of  rank  (to  whom  all  women 
should  be  grateful)  who  turns  him  out 
of  her  house  with  the  words:  "Think 
yourself  well  off.  My  Lord,  that  for  this 
insult  I  do  not  order  my  servants  to 
push  you  headlong  out  of  doors."  Does 
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the  incident  teach  him  anything?  Noth- 
ing. No  cruelties  of  Fate  correct  him. 
He  acts  up  perfectly  to  the  meanest  of 
ideals.     His  consistency  is  unrivalled. 

And  one  takes  up  the  Letters,  written 
by  such  a  man,  which  are  on  dread- 
fully twaddling  subjects  sometimes,  as 
well  as  being  tainted  by  that  peculiar- 
ly unsavory  morality,  which  contain 
very  little  information  about  the  age 
in  which  they  were  written,  which 
have  scarcely  any  of  the  brilliant  so- 
cial wit  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  none 
of  the  broad  humor  of  Mary  Montagu, 
and  is  fascinated  by  them.  There  is 
here  and  there  indeed  a  maxim  which 
is  better  than  any  of  Rochefaucauld'sy 
there  is  worldly  wisdom;  there  is  end- 
less parental  advice;  but  it  is  for  none 
of  these  things  one  reads  My  Lord. 

That  infinite  dignity  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression, that  careful  ease,  charm,  fin- 
ish, polish,  which  are  as  far  from  the 
stiffness  of  Mr.  Pope  as  from  the  col- 
loquialism of  the  vulgar,  that  delicate 
suggestion  of  intimacy  with  all  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world  and  that 
perfect  air  of  good  breeding,  make  his 
familiar  correspondence  into  a  classic. 

And  it  is  for  style  that  Lord  Chester- 
field has  gone  among  the  gods. 

/Sf.  G^.  Tallentyre. 


A  VOICE  OF  CONTENT. 

The  idle  life  I  lead 

Is  like  a  pleasant  sleep, 

Wherein  I  rest  and  heed 

The  dreams  that  by  me  sweep. 

And  still  of  all  my  dreams 
In  turn  so  swiftly  past. 
Bach  in  its  fancy  seems 
A  nobler  than  the  last. 


And  every  eve  I  say, 
Noting  my  step  in  bliss. 
That  I  have  known  no  day 
In  all  my  life  like  this. 

Robert  Bridges. 
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High  up  over  the  sea  it  stands,  the 
littJe  village  of  St.  Agnes,  between  the 
sky  and  the  olive  woods,  sometimes 
among  the  mists  of  the  mountains;  and 
from  the  summit  of  its  rocks,  four 
streams  rush  and  gurgle  downwards 
to  the  four  valleys,  to  the  north  and 
south,  to  the  east  and  the  west.  I 
found  it  one  sunny  eyening  in  February 
as  I  journeyed  northward  from  the 
coast  with  my  donkey  Grisa,  laden 
with  sea-shells  and  pretty  things  from 
Genoa  for  the  children  at  home.  We 
had  walked  all  day,  Grisa  aud  I,  at  first 
through  the  steep  olive  and  lemon 
groves  over  stony  ways,  and  up  steps, 
crossing  every  now  and  little  water- 
courses, the  water-brooks  of  God,  as 
the  people  called  them,  happy  and  sing- 
ing after  the  recent  rain.  Then  we  had 
come  to  the  pines,  and  the  violets  grew 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  mountains 
greyer,  till  at  last  we  were  alone  on  the 
hillside,  tw^o  little  moving  black  dots 
against  a  world  of  grey.  Our  last  halt 
had  been  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  where 
I  had  kindled  a  fire  and  made  myself 
a  cup  of  tea  for  my  twelve  o'clock 
breakfast,  and  Grisa  had  eaten  dainty 
morsels  of  white  bread  soaked  in  tea, 
like  the  good  beast  she  was,  yet  truly 
preferring  the  thistles  which  grew 
around  but  not  liking  to  say  so.  The 
old  cave,  high  on  the  hillside,  looked 
straight  out  to  sea,  down  the  deep  val- 
ley. It  was  the  house  of  some  hermit 
or  anchorite  in  the  old  days  when  such 
people  were  wanted,  before  our  new 
time  came  and  swept  out  the  rubbish, 
and  began  to  litter  the  world  for  itself. 
Indeed,  even  yet  over  the  doorway 
there  remained  the  old  legend,  Christo 
La  Fece,  Bernardo  VAMto,  1528;  and 
though  Bernard  was  dead  and  gone, 
and  Christ  seemingly  going,  the  cave 
still  remained  there,    a    good  shelter, 


even  for  those  who  can  make  the  best 
of  things,  a  spacious  hostelry  for  all 
those  passing  wayfarers  since  poor 
Bernard  slept  of  nights  on  his  rock- 
fioor  and  dreamed  that  curious  dream 
of  the  Middle  Age,  that  he  was  thereby 
pleasing  God. 

Grisa  and  I  (with  some  reluctance, 
for  we  were  tired,  having  been  afoot 
since  dawn)  started  again  after  an 
hour's  rest,  walking  until  the  sea  faded 
away  into  just  a  bluer  ribbon  between 
a  blue  sky  and  the  grey  green  of  the 
olive  woods.  The  country  was  wilder 
here  and  more  lonely,  and  every  now 
and  again  one  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
snow,  on  a  faraway  peak  in  a  different 
land  it  seemed,  so  far  was  it,— could  it, 
could  it  be  Switzerland? 

As  the  sun  went  down  we  had  come 
in  front  of  a  rough  stone  crucifix  by 
the  way,  and  I  halted  Grisa  and  sat 
down  on  the  little  stone  staircase  that 
led  one  up  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to 
look  at  the  sun  setting  there  in  the 
west  behind  the  mountains  of  Esterel. 
The  whole  earth  seemed  to  have  taken 
on  a  new  and  shining  garment.  There 
was  some  rare  suggestion  as  of  gold- 
dust  in  the  air,  and  slowly  I  seemed  to 
become  conscious  of  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing water,  a  sound  that  had  never  left 
us  all  day,  but  which  suddenly  seemed 
to  become  lively,  as  it  were,  to  become 
separate  from  the  mere  spinning  of 
time  that  goes  on  always  whirring  past 
us,  only  seemingly  silent.  Presently, 
as  I  watched  the  sunset,  or  as  my  gaze 
was  fixed  for  a  moment  on  some  clear 
patch  of  sky  overhead,  a  great  star 
would  rush  towards  me  out  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  then  suddenly  stop  and 
twinkle  there,  nearer  than  before,  but 
after  all,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  so  very 
far  away.  It  is  always  thus;  I  have 
looked  for   the    stars   from   childhood, 
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having  learnt  it  from  the  old  nursery- 
days  when  one  could  curl  oneself  (one 
was  small  then)  on  the  window-sill  in 
the  twilight,  and  watch  for  stars  while 
nurse  prepared  tea,  and  the  firelight 
was  playing  on  the  ceiling,  and  the 
shadows  dancing  and  leaping  in  the 
half  darkness. 

Presently  it  was  almost  darli,  as  dark 
as  it  could  be  while  the  sky  in  the  west 
was  still  rosy  or  faintly  living;  and 
Grisa  and  I  went  forward,  hoping  to 
reach  the  village,  now  visible  almost 
above  us,  before  the  night  in  very  truth 
set  in.  We  had  trudged  on  for  another 
mile  when,  out  of  the  darkness  that 
hung  like  a  great  grey  curtain  on  either 
side  of  the  way,  a  child  leapt  suddenly, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
dropped  on  its  knees  in  front  of  me,  so 
that  I  had  to  halt  Grisa  very  abruptly 
to  prevent  her  trampling  on  him. 

He  was  a  curious  looking  little  being. 
A  mass  of  yellow  hair,  rough  and  un- 
kempt, tumbled  over  a  round  face  red 
a.nd  rosy  as  the  face  of  an  English 
child^  a  thing  rare  in  these  parts;  his 
eyes  were  large  and  were  looking  at 
me  half  in  surprise,  half  in  awe,  while 
his  dirty  hands,  held  in  front  of  his 
nose,  clasped  and  unclasped  themselves 
In  evident  eagerness  or  curiosity. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "and  when  are  you 
going  to  let  me  by?"  I  expected  the  us- 
ual request  for  a  sou,  but  the  child,  for 
he  was  little  more,  looked  at  me  for  a 
full  minute  in  silence  before  answer- 
ing. 

"So  you  have  come,  Monsignor,"  he 
said,  "you  have  come  to-night;  but  it 
was  to-morrow  you  should  have  come." 

"I  see  you  were  expectiag  me,"  I 
cried;  "but,  as  you  see,  it  is  getting 
dark,  and  I  wish  to  reach  the  village 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  you  will  show 
me  the  way,  will  you  not?  Come,  let 
us  go  on." 

"You  will  go  to  St.  Agnes,"  said  he, 
in  great  surprise;  "you  will  go  to  our 
village,  and  you  will  stay  there  against 


to-morrow?  Eh,  but  yes,  Signor,  I  will 
show  you  the  way  very  gladly  indeed." 

He  took  my  hand  a  little  timidly  at 
first,  but  more  trustingly,  more  loving- 
ly, as  we  trudged  on;  and  before  we 
had  gone  another  mile  he  was  sitting 
perched  on  the  donkey  among  the  par- 
cels and  the  flowers,  holding  my  hand 
still,  and  looking  in  my  face  with  large 
wondering  eyes. 

The  way  was  more  level  now,  and 
though  Grisa  was  tired  she  could  not 
have  felt  his  little  weight  among  so 
many  other  things;  and  occasionally 
he  would  chirrup  to  her  some  little 
song  that  surely  helped  her  somewhat, 
for  she  picked  up  her  feet  and  we  cov- 
ered another  mile.  And  then  we  came 
on  the  village  quite  suddenly,  a  long, 
straggling,  cobbled  way,  steep  and 
rough,  and  built  in  long  steps.  On  one 
side  for  the  first  hundred  yards,  houses 
rose,  scarcely  more  in  their  draughty 
dirtiness  than  hovels,  while  on  the 
other  was  sheer  rock  and  precipice. 
The  whole  place  was  indescribably 
dirty,  and  as  we  ascended,  and  the 
houses  grew  up  on  both  sides  of  us, 
just  a  narrow  strip  of  deep  blue  sky, 
with  a  star  or  two  peering  down  on  us 
l>etween  the  buildings,  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  de'ep  night  that  had 
crept  on  us  for  so  long  till  at  last  it 
had  seemed  just  to  lay  its  cool  hands 
over  our  eyes  half  an  hour  before. 

Under  the  arches  of  houses  built  over 
the  street,  past  long,  straggling  stone 
staircases  that  seemed  to  lead,  one  had 
to  guess  where,— perhaps  to  some 
witches'  nook  out  among  the  straw  and 
cobwebs — while  here  from  a  grated 
window,  scarcely  a  foot  wide,  the 
grunts  of  the  cattle  came  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  human  voices,  singing  or 
praying  slowly,  rhythmically,  up  the 
street  we  went,  till  a  level  square,  with 
a  great  tulip-tree  growing  in  the  mid- 
dle, told  me  I  had  come  to  the  market- 
place. I  walked  to  the  parapet  to  see 
the     view,    which     was    wonderful;   a 
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thousand  feet  or  more  below  lay  the 
sea,  with  the  moon  just  coming  up  out 
of  the  East  and  painting  the  world  in 
silver  and  gold.  It  was  so  calm  that  I 
could  see  Sirius  riding  like  a  great  lily 
reflected  on  the  shell-like  surface  of 
the  water,  while  above  Orion  threw  his 
right  arm  across  heaven  and  pointed 
ever  eastward.  Everything  was  abso- 
lutely silent  save  for  a  kind  of  music 
in  the  air  which  seemed  not  indeed  to 
be  separate  from  that  stealthy  move- 
ment of  night,  creeping  up  so  ceaseless- 
ly; the  music  of  the  spheres  indeed,  I 
thought,  while  under  the  olives  a  great 
white  sheep  stirred  and  hobbled  to  an- 
other tree. 

"Little  boy,"  I  said,  "little  boy,  I 
have  brought  you  so  far  for  love;  and 
now  for  love  you  must  take  me  to  the 
inn."  But  he  had  gone,  stolen  away 
as  I  watched  the  sea  and  the  night,  set- 
ting store  by  such  things  as  I  do. 

I  turned  to  lead  Grisa  back  to  the 
street,  that  I  might  inquire  my  way  of 
someone,  when  I  became  aware  that  1 
was  not  alone,  as  I  had  thought,  but 
that  indeed  the  square  was  full  of  peo- 
ple, full  of  men  and  women  Intent  on 
something,  intent,  as  I  instantly  saw, 
on  praying.  In  long  lines  they  knelt 
there  under  the  stars,  chanting  monot- 
onously, led  by  a  white-haired  old 
priest,— a  village  at  prayer,  swaying 
slightly  as  one  man  to  the  music  of  the 
words  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
chanting. 

Presently  I  saw  my  little  friend  peep 
out  from  somewhere  behind  the  wor- 
shippers and  come  towards  me.  "You 
will  come  this  way,  Monsignor,  will 
you  not?"  said  he;  "and  oh,  be  very 
careful  not  to  be  seen." 

He  seemed  so  eager  that  I  followed 
him  silently,  and  it  was  only  when  we 
had  once  more  turned  into  the  street 
and  were  climbing  again  that  I  ven- 
tured to  say:  "Tell  me,  then,  what  they 
are  praying  for;  St.  Agnes's  day  is  gone 
by,  is  it  not?" 


He  looked  at  me  shyly  and  smiled  as 
he  answered:  "They  are  praying 
against  to-morrow,  of  course,  Monsig- 
nor." 

He  was  ahead  of  me  leading  Grisa, 
and  I  could  not  see  his  face,  save  now 
and  again  when  he  turned  to  look  at 
me  so  earnestly.  "To-morrow,"  said  I, 
"and  pray  what  may  to-morrow  be?" 

"To-morrow,"  said  he,  "as  all  the 
world  knows"  (he  laid  such  stress  on 
the  world),  "is  the  last  day,  and  the 
Gran'  Signer  will  once  more  come  back 
to  us." 

So  to-morrow  was  the  last  day,  alas, 
alas,  and  all  the  world  knew  it!  And  I 
looked  far  away  to  my  left,  where  the 
West  was,  and  there,  like  a  faintness 
on  the  lowest  hills,  were  the  lights  of 
Monte  Carlo.  "And  so  the  Christ  comes 
to-morrow,"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quickly;  "why 
have  you  come  to-night,  Monsignor?" 

"I  am  returning  from  Genoa,"  said  I, 
"where  I  have  been  busy;  and  I  am  go- 
ing home  to  my  little  children  as  fast  as 
may  be." 

"And  you  have  brought  them  any- 
thing?" said  he. 

"Of  course,"  I  answered. 

He  said  no  more,  but  led  me  on  till 
we  came  to  a  narrow  alley,  that  turned 
down  hill  at  right  angles  to  the  street. 

"Is  the  inn  here?"  said  I. 

"No,"  answered  the  boy  from  the 
donkey's  head;  "but  it  is  not  good  that 
you  go  to  the  inn.  I  will  take  you  to 
my  house." 

"But  no,"  said  I;  "you  must  let  me  go 
to  the  inn." 

"Inns  are  no  place  for  you,"  said  my 
guide,  in  his  manly  little  way;  and  so  I 
meekly  followed. 

We  came  to  the  house  at  last,  dingy 
and  desolate,  for  his  parents,  he  in- 
formed me,  were  praying  in  the  square, 
and  had  been  doing  so  for  the  last  week. 
He  took  me  to  his  own  little  bed, 
brought  me  bread  and  milk  and  some 
eggs,  then  modestly  bid  me  lie    down 
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and  sleep,  for,    said  he,    "the    Christ 
comes  to-morrow." 

Iwaswakenedvery  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  sound  of  groaning  and  chant- 
ing. I  rose,  pulled  on  my  clothes,  and 
walked  out  into  the  street.  The  whole 
village  and  mountain-side  were  covered 
with  mist,  drifting,  and  white  and 
damp.  It  was  cold  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  sun;  the  daylight  was  only 
sufficient  to  show  where  one  was  going. 
I  found  my  way  back  to  the  square; 
there  were  still  some  people  praying, 
but  the  sound  of  chanting  and  groan- 
ing came  from  below,  and  I  turned  to 
the  side  nearest  the  street  and  looked 
down  upon  a  sea  of  white  mist  drifting 
almost  like  smoke  hither   and   thither. 

The  path  wound  down  the  mountain 
here,  I  knew,  though  I  could  see  noth- 
ing for  the  mist,  but  the  groaning  and 
the  chanting  kept  reaching  me  from  the 
depths.  Presently  I  saw  something 
moving,  something  black  that  straggled 
its  arms  wide  and  moved  clumsily. 
Next  moment  I  knew  it  was  a  crucifix; 
and  yet  no,  it  was  not  a  crucifix,— and 
yet  again  it  was  a  living  crucifix,  a 
huge  black  cross  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  outstretched  arms  of  a 
man  in  a  black  robe  and  cowl  with  slits 
for  the  eyes;  and  as  I  looked,  though  he 
was  a  hundred  feet  below  me,  I  saw  his 
eyes  blaze  with  enthusiasm  and  pas- 
sion, and  his  body  crouch  to  the  chant; 
and  then  he  was  lost  in  the  mist.  And 
then  came  another  and  another,  till  I 
had  counted  forty-four  men  and  women 
bearing  the  cross.  Surely  this  little 
world  was  indeed  celebrating  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ,  and  indeed  all 
the  world  must  know  that  it  was  the 
last  day. 

Still  they  came,  as  it  were,  across  my 
mind  for  a  moment,  and  then  plunged 
once  more  into  the  mist.  I  shivered, 
the  morning  was  cold,  and  I  had  had 
no  coffee  nor  even  a  mouthful  of  wine. 
I  felt  a  touch  on  my  arm. 

"So  you  have  come."    It  was  my  little 


companion  of  last  night.  "I  knew  you 
did  not  wish  to  be  known  last  night, 
Monsiguor,"  he  said,  with  a  wise  nod  of 
his  head,  "so  I  gave  you  my  bed  while 
I  watched.  But  now  you  have  come, 
what  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

"I?"  said  I.  "I  am  going  on  when  I 
have  had  some  brealifast." 

He  seemed  surprised.  "But  I  thought 
when  you  came  it  was  the  end  of  all," 
said  he. 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment;  evi- 
dently his  long  night-watching  had 
made  him  silly,  as  though  he  were 
drunk;  I  had  seen  such  things  before 
among  the  mountains.  "I  am  going 
home,"  said  I,  "to  my  little  children." 

"How  I  hate  you,"  said  he,  "oh,  how 
I  hate  you!" 

"Hate  me?  What  for,  my  little  fel- 
low?" said  I. 

"Oh,  they  have  told  me  about  you," 
he  went  on;  "they  have  told  me  how 
you  will  spoil  it  all,  and  burn  it  all,  all 
this  and  this,  that  I  love  so  much.  Al- 
ready they  have  taken  my  mandolin 
and  sold  it  to  buy  candles  for  you;  and 
you  are  come  now  at  last  to  spoil  the 
sun,  and  to  take  away  the  sea  that 
shines,  as  precious  things  shine,  in  the 
morning.  And  the  flowers  were  begin- 
ning to  come  again,  and  the  streams  to 
grow  young  again,  and  not  to  speak 
with  such  gruff  voices;  but  you  will 
spoil  it  all,— how  I  hate  you!" 

"But,"  said  I,  "I  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  sort." 

He  looked  at  me  half  doubtfully. 
"You  won't?"  he  said.  "Ah,  but  they 
told  me  you  would;  they  know,  they 
are  very  much  afraid.  People  do  not 
tell  lies  who  are  very  much  afraid." 

"They  told  you,— who  told  you?" 
said  I. 

"Father  Agnolo,"  said  he,  "and  all 
the  people  say  so." 

"But  Father  Agnolo  doesn't  even 
know  me." 

"Father  Agnolo  not  know  you!"  said 
he.      "Why,  he  has  been  to  Rome  and 
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seen  the  Pope,  and  so  of  course  he 
knows  the  Gran'  Signor,  who  always 
comes  on  an  ass  and  a  colt  the  foaJ  of 
an  ass.  Eh,  but  you,  Monsignor,  he 
knows  you  well.  Why,  even  I  knew 
you!" 

So  that  was  it  then,  and  I  was 

surely  the  mist  must  have  got  into  my 
head;  and  the  groaning  and  the  mourn- 
ing and  the  chanting  and  the  crucified 
men  and  women,  were  they  for- ? 

"Come  with  me,  little  boy,"  said  I, 
"and  we  will  get  Grisa,  my  donkey,  and 
harness  her,  for  I  must  be  getting  home 
to  my  little  children." 

Ho  came  with  me  reluctantly,  and 
seemed  as  though  he  would  have  asked 
my  pardon  for  offending  me  and  mak- 
ing me  sad.  He  certainly  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  me,  and  I  wondered 
till  I  remembered  how  he  hated  me, 
and  then  I  wondered  no  more. 

As  we  harnessed  Grisa  and  ate  our 
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breakfast,  I  explained  as  well  as  I 
could,  that  I  was  not  that  one  whom  he 
believed  me  to  be.  But  it  was  not  until 
we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  me  on  my 
way,  and  the  path  once  more  sloped 
he  was  convinced;  for  then  the  sun  was 
up  and  the  mists  were  scurrying  away 
like  guilty  ghosts,  and  the  groaning  and 
the  chanting  were  far  away,  and  indeed 
somewhere  overhead  a  bird  sang. 

As  I  wished  him  good-bye,  he  smiled 
at  me  and  said:  "And  so  of  course  I  am 
not  to  hate  you  any  more,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  buy  a  new  mahdolin  with  your 
gift,  Monsignor,  and  I  will  make  a  song 
for  you  like  the  birds  that  we  both 
love." 

"And,"  said  I,  "may  be  when  the 
Gran'  Signor  comes  one  day,  he  will  be 
better  than  they  say." 

"My  faith,  I  believe  you!"  said  my 
little  friend. 

Edioard  Button. 


LITTLE  WHITE  ROSE. 

Little  white  rose  that  I  loved,  I  loved, 
Roisin  han,  Roisin  Mn! 

Fair  my  bud  as  the  morning's  dawn. 

I  kissed  my  beautiful  flower  to  bloom, 

My  heart  grew  glad  for  its  rich  perfume- 
Little  white  rose  that  I  loved! 

Little  white  rose  that  I  loved  grew  red, 

Roisin  mad,  Raisin  ruad! 
Passionate  tears  I  wept  for  you. 
Love  is  more  sweet  than  the  world's  fame— 
I  dream  you  back  in  my  heart  the  same, 

Little  white  rose  that  I  loved! 


Little  white  rose  that  I  loved  grew  black, 

Roisin  dub,  Roisin  dub! 
So  I  knew  not  the  heart  of  you. 
Lost  in  the  world's  alluring  fire, 
I  cry  in  the  night  for  my  heart's  desire. 

Little  white  rose  that  I  loved! 

Dora  Sigerson. 
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In  a  charming  book  lately  published 
in  London  by  Dr.  Axel  Munthe/  and 
called  "Vagaries,"  there  is  a  passage 
which  has  often  occurred  to  me  since  I 
read  it,  as  the  expression  of  a  cultured 
and  humane  nature,  and  which  first 
came  to  me  as  gratefully  as  a  word  of 
my  native  language  has  done  when  I 
have  been  months  without  hearing  it: 

A  man  of  culture  recognizes  his  obli- 
gations towards  animals  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  servitude  he  imposes  on 
them.  The  pursuing  and  killing  of  ani- 
mals for  mere  pleasure  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  fulfilment  of  these  obliga- 
tions. Sympathy  extending  beyond  the 
limit  of  humanity— i.  e.,kindness  to  ani- 
mals—is one  of  the  latest  moral 
qualities  acquired  by  mankind.  This 
sympathy  is  absolutely  lacking  in  the 
lowest  human  races,  and  the  degree  of 
it  which  a  man  possesses  marks  the 
distance  which  separates  him  from 
his  primitive  state  of  savagery.  An 
individual  who  enjoys  the  pursuing 
and  killing  of  animals  is  thus  to  be 
considered  as  a  transitional  type  be- 
tween a  savage  and  a  man  of  culture. 
He  forms  the  missing  link  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  mind  from  brutishness  to 
humanity. 

No  one  who  knows  Dr.  Munthe  or  has 
read  his  "Letters  from  a  Mourning 
City"— the  record  of  his  experiences  in 
the  city  of  Naples  during  the  last  great 
attack  of  cholera— will  question  either 
his  love  for,  or  sen^ices  to,  mankind  or 
his  culture.  As  I  know  him  and  his  hu- 
manity, it  is  a  profound  pleasure  to  me 
to  find  him  among  the  zoophilists.  One 
who  is  persuaded  of  a  divine  leading 
cares  but  little  about  finding  himself 
on  a  lonely .  way,  but  his  heart 
warms  none  the  less  to  the  chance-met 
wayfarer  on  the  same  path.  Dr. 
Munthe  was  in  no  wise  ignorant  of  the 

1  Vagaries.     By    Axel   Munthe.     London:    John 
Murray.     1898. 


fascination  and  physical  advantage  of 
what  are  known  as  field  sports,  for  he 
was  once  a  sportsman,  and  is  no  nam- 
by-pamby "sentimentalist"— as  those 
who  view  the  care  of  the  life  of  other 
creatures  as  a  sacred  charge,  never  to 
be  idly  or  needlessly  neglected,  seem  to 
be  considered  by  the  practical  world. 
When  one  is  in  the  company  of  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Ruskin,  there 
is  no  disgrace  in  avowing  oneself  to  be 
so  sincere  a  sentimentalist  as 

Never  to    blend    our    pleasure  or  our 

pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that 

feels. 

We  are  a  minority,  a  small  minority, 
indeed,  as  all  advocates  of  a  beneficent 
principle  have  been  at  first,  and  prob- 
ably we  shall  always  be  so  to  the  end 
of  time,  or  at  least  until  ancient  pre- 
judices are  worn  out;  but  we  have 
civil,  moral  and  religious  rights,  which 
a  people  professing  Christianity  is 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  recognize.  We 
believe  that  every  creature  in  existence 
has  a  claim  on  mankind  for  protection 
from  all  cruelty  or  needless  pain,  and 
that  no  man,  for  his  pleasure,  has  a 
right  to  expose  any  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals to  a  greater  pain  than  must  be  in- 
flicted in  the  process  of  utilizing  it  for 
the  legitimate  uses  of  mankind.  This 
principle,  properly  speaking,  limits  our 
protest  to  what  is,  practically,  torture 
of  the  lower  creatures,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  those  which  are  useless  when 
dead  and  harmless  while  living.  Our 
claim  to  be  heard  has,  in  the  abstract, 
been  admitted  by  the  laws  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  domestic  animals. 
The  restriction  is  neither  logical  nor 
just,  for  if  there  be  private  property  in 
a  domestic  animal,  there  is  less  right  to 
interfere  with  it  than  in  the  case  of  the 
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wild  animal,  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  wliieli  is  a  liiglier  obligation,  as  due 
to  a  creature  which  has  no  individual 
caretaker,  but  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  collective  toleration  of  the  com- 
munity. The  common  right  to  catch 
and  kill  every  wild  animal  that  falls 
properly  under  human  economy  does 
not  escape  the  control  and  definition  of 
the  law,  and  the  abuse  of  it  by  needless 
cruelty  is  equally  within  our  collective 
right  of  prohibition.  For  every  permit- 
ted act  of  cruelty,  whether  to  the  in- 
offensive wards  of  the  community  or  to 
those  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  an 
individual  the  community  is  respons- 
ible. 

And  though,  like  Dr.  Munthe,  I  re- 
nounce the  pleasures  to  which  in  past 
years  I  was,  like  him,  devoted,  and 
though  to  myself  there  could  be  noth- 
ing but  pain  in  taking  an  inoffensive 
life,  I  do  not  for  others  exclude  field 
sports  as  a  legitimate  and  beneficial 
pleasure,  so  long  as  they  are  pursued 
on  any  system  which  excludes  cruelty 
or  pleasure  in  the  suffering  infiicted,  as 
in  all  the  so-called  sports  of  baiting  and 
torture.  I  have  been  an  ardent  sports- 
man, and  perfectly  understand  the 
pleasure  of  all  forms  of  the  chase.  I 
have  had  a  reputation  in  the  back- 
woods as  a  rifle-shot  and  fly-fisher  in- 
ferior to  few,  and  I  was  born  and  lived 
for  years  in  a  country  and  condition 
which  made  the  bill  of  fare  on  my 
father's  table  sometimes  depend  large- 
ly on  the  gun  and  rod,  so  that  it  would 
be  Pharisaic  to  embitter  myself  against 
those  who  do  likewise;  but  I  console 
myself  by  remembering  that  I  never 
found  anything  but  pain  in  the  manner 
of  the  death  I  inflicted,  though  it  was 
the  least  painful  possible.  1  always 
preferred  shooting  with  a  single  rifle- 
ball  to  using  a  shot-gun,  and  from  the 
days  of  my  earliest  reflection  I  only 
killed  for  food.  And,  in  spite  of  this,  I 
have  inflicted  deaths  which  at  the  inter- 
val of  an  ordinary  lifetime  bring  tears 


into  my  eyes  to  recall  them,  deaths, 
where,  in  spite  of  my  precautions,  I 
saw  my  game  go  to  die  long  and  pain- 
ful deaths  in  an  undiscovered  refuge. 
Death  comes  to  all;  and  when  an  ani- 
mal is  devoted  to  death  for  the  service 
of  man  nothing  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  shot  from  a  skilful  marksman. 
I  have  killed  many  deer,  for  I  have  of- 
ten been  in  a  position  to  depend  on  my 
gun  for  my  dinner;  and  very  few  of 
those  I  killed  could  have  died  more 
easily;  but  there  is  one  death  which  I 
remember  almost  as  a  human  tragedy, 
and  the  noble  buck  which  was  my  vic- 
tim comes  back  to  me  like  the  stag  of 
St.  Hubert  with  the  cross  of  martyr- 
dom on  his  head.  I  had  built  a  camp 
in  the  Adirondacks  for  the  coming  of  a 
large  party  of  friends,  and  found  ray- 
self  at  nightfall,  belated  and  with  noth- 
ing on  hand  for  their  food.  I  went  out 
after  dark  to  kill  a  deer  by  the  un- 
sportsmanlike method  of  jack-hunting, 
in  which  a  deer,  dazzled  by  a  light  in 
the  hunter's  boat,  and  apparently  fas- 
cinated, allows  the  hunter  to  approach 
to  easy  killing  distance  even  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  stars.  We  found  a  deer 
feeding  in  the  shallow  water,  and  for 
greater  certainty,  I  fired  at  him  a 
charge  of  buckshot,  it  being  impossible 
to  see  the  sights  of  a  rifle.  The  deer 
galloped  away  into  the  forest,  and 
though  we  found  blood  on  the  herbage, 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  follow  him 
into  the  pathless  forest,  and  we  went 
back  at  daylight  to  trace  him  with  the 
aid  of  a  terrier,  our  only  dog,  but  used  to 
this  kind  of  tracking.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  deer  took  refuge  in  the 
lake,  and  galloped  across  a  long  stretch 
of  lily-pad,  and  I  put  a  rifle-ball  through 
his  heart  as  he  went  out.  When  we  ex- 
amined him,  we  found  that  he  had  had 
three  legs  broken  by  the  buckshot,  one 
in  the  thigh  and  the  other  two  in  the 
lower  leg,  and  must  have  passed  the 
night  in  torture;  but  he  carried  himself 
so    bravely    that    the    killing    of    him 
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seemed  a  sacrilege,  and  I  could  hardly 
believe  as  he  went  past  me  that  I  had 
wounded  him  the  night  before.  All  the 
pleasures  of  memory  drawn  from  my 
deer-shooting  do  not  weigh  with  me  so 
much  as  the  pain  of  that  night's  shot. 

Though  I  Lave  long  abjured  the  sports 
which  are  based  on  the  suffering  of 
other  creatures,  I  do  not  forget  and  1 
do  not  proscribe  them;  let  every  man 
judge  for  himself  as  to  those  things. 
But  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion—any pleasure  that  is  based  on  the 
fears,  the  necessities,  or  the  suffering 
of  other  creatures  is  immoral  and  de- 
grading to  the  civilization  which  per- 
mits or  tolerates  it,  and  demands  of 
public  opinion  and  the  law  efficient  re- 
pression; and  any  appliance  for  the  ex- 
termination, even  of  creatures  that  are 
noxious,  which  inflicts  needless  pain- 
like  traps  that  mutilate  and  crush  with- 
out killing— are  inhuman,  and  should 
be  rigorously  prohibited.  We  are  the 
lords  of  creation  if  you  will,  but  not  ir- 
responsible arbiters  of  life  and  death  to 
the  inoffensive  creation;  and  though 
law  may  be  inert,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  men  derisive,  the  fine 
decision  of  the  highest  morality,  Ihat 
which  now  determines  the  character  of 
a  civilization,  stamps  the  commission 
of  an  act  of  wilful  cruelty  as  inhuman, 
as  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the  nobler 
life,  and  of  all  religions  that  civilization 
tolerates,  whether  devotional  or  philo- 
sophical. "The  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast"  applies  with  still  finer  point 
to  the  "beast"  that  is  still  the  undi- 
vided property  of  its  Creator;  and  when 
our  greatest  of  teachers  told  us  that  "a 
sparrow  shall  not  fall  without  the 
knowledge"  of  Him  whom  we  worship. 
He  told  us  plainly  enough  that  a  moral 
responsibility  rested  on  the  author  of 
the  fall.  There  is  no  act  of  cruelty  per- 
petrated in  any  community  but  touches 
in  some  way  every  noble  interest  con- 
nected with  it.  Society  has,  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  admitted  the  duty  of  re- 


straining acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
by  tlie  institution  of  associations  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  which 
in  England  limit  their  action  to  the  do- 
mestic animals;  but  if  this  right  and 
duty  exist  for  one  class  of  the  dumb 
creatures,  they  cannot  be  denied  for  an- 
other, and  our  civilization,  our  Christi- 
anity even,  is  at  fault  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other,  when  that  duty  is 
unfulfilled.  If  a  man  is  punishable  for 
cruelty  to  a  beast  which  is  recognized 
as  his,  he  is  more  responsible  morally 
for  cruelty  to  the  beast  which  is  not 
his. 

But  while  I  admit  the  benefit  to  hu- 
man beings  of  sports  of  the  fields,  and 
therefore  their  justification,  as  means 
of  development  of  physical  manhood 
and  sources  of  health  and  vigor 
to  those  who  live  too  narrow  and 
restricted  lives,  I  can  only  admit 
this  to  be  a  justifiable  indulgence  when 
conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
observance  of  precautions  against  need- 
less suffering  to  the  victims,  and  every 
violation  of  this  observance  is  pro  tanto 
the  mark  of  a  moral  delinquency  in  the 
sportsman.  For  the  game  of  shooting 
at  tamed  and  imprisoned  pigeons, 
known  as  pigeon-shooting  matches,  no 
true  sportsman  can  feel  anything  but 
contempt;  and  their  discontinuance 
should  not  require  the  pressure  of  the 
law,  for  they  are  the  amusement  of  the 
classes  who  theoretically  recognize  the 
existence  of  public  opinion.  They  are 
cowardly,  unsportsmanlike,  and  bar- 
barous. The  killing  of  useless  wild 
creatures  is  an  indignity  which  even 
every  right-minded  sportsman  should 
revolt  against,  as  is  the  killing  of  beau- 
tiful birds  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
women.  These  are  not  only  offences 
against  our  obligations  to  the  lower 
creatures,  but  against  the  general  right 
of  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
granted  to  every  human  being  as  a 
birthright— an  enjoyment  which  in- 
creases with  the  individual  in  the  ratio 
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of  his  attainment  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. To  those  who  have  once  admit- 
ted the  divine  sentiment  of  charity  and 
affection  for  all  the  sentient  creatures 
of  our  Maker,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  heart— a  religion  which, 
if  I  may  judge  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience of  men,  and  especially  of  wom- 
en, counts  its  adherents  in  England  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  —  persons  to 
whom  the  spectacle  of  the  common 
brutalities  of  even  our  advanced  civili- 
zation is  a  slow  and  unremitting  perse- 
cution, a  needless  and  unprovoked  tor- 
ture, which  we  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand protection  from  as  much  as  any 
other  minority  has  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected from  wanton  attack  on  its  relig- 
ious susceptibilities. 

I  can  easily  understand  that  true  and 
earnest  men,  and  more  rarely  women, 
may  ignore  and  underrate  the  pathos  of 
this  religion,  which  is,  however,  only  an 
extension  of  the  obligations  imposed  on 
us  by  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  even  indicated  by  Him.  Not  to 
comprehend  it  is  no  cause  for  reproba- 
tion, for  many  of  us  who  hold  it  have 
only  been  brought  into  it  by  some 
chance  incident  which  awakened  feel- 
ing. I  have  lived  for  many  years  a 
violator  of  its  obligations  to  tender 
forethought,  and  was  converted  to  its 
reality,  as  many  have  been  to  that  of 
the  higher  Christianity,  by  a  chance  call 
on  my  kinder  heart.  A  baby  squirrel, 
brought  to  me  by  a  village  boy,  and 
which  I  bought  in  order  to  give  it  more 
effectual  protection,  first  taught  me,  by 
its  devotion  and  its  almost  human  sym- 
pathy, the  community  of  all  sentient 
being,  and  awakened  in  me  the  percep- 
tion of  the  common  parentage  of  the 
great  Creator;  and,  once  the  germ  of 
the  great  truth  planted,  I  found  that, 
like  the  mustard-seed  in  the  Teacher's 
parable,  it  grew  to  a  great  tree,  which 
sheltered  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field;  and  it  brought  me  a 
reward  I  had  not  dreamed  of,  in  a  broad- 


ening and  intensifying  of  my  spiritual 
nature  which  gives  me  a  new  sense  of 
existence;  for  the  love  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
which  is  the  great  reality  of  His  relig- 
ion, had,  until  that  quickening,  re- 
mained a  partial  and  almost  dormant 
element  of  my  life.  My  little  four-foot- 
ed teacher  left  me  at  his  death  a  tearful 
recognition  of  a  visit  of  my  Maker  in 
disguise,  and  ever  since  my  heart,  like 
that  of  St.  Francis,  has  widened  to  the 
admission  of  all  living  things. 

So,  like  a  man  awaking  in  a  strange 
city,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  community,  the  believers  in 
the  wider  religion,  the  teachers  in 
which  are  saints  of  old  and  poets  of  our 
day,  St.  Francis  and  his  kind,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Ruskin,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
and  how  many  more,  who  gave  point 
and  commentary  to  the  spirit  of  what 
in  past  days  was  only  to  me  the  dead 
letter  of  doctrine.  And  I  find,  too,  that 
this  religion  has  its  martyrdom  and  its 
sufferings,  like  that  of  whch  it  is  the 
complement.  The  sight  of  the  brutal- 
ity which  is  inflicted  on  the  defenceless 
child  or  helpless  woman,  as  well  as  the 
dumb  victim  of  human  violence,  even 
the  incidental  suffering  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  now  awakens  an  intensi- 
fied pain,  farther-reaching  and  more 
saddening  than  the  old  one,  and  unlike 
it,  for  it  is  rooted  in  a  deeper  sentiment 
of  human  nature,  and  the  existence  of 
the  convert  becomes  a  more  passionate 
revolt  against  the  injustice  of  man- 
kind. The  needless  fall  of  the  sparrow 
bcomes  a  pain,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
gamekeeper  arouses  an  insurrection  in 
the  heart  against  the  social  order  which 
encourages  it;  the  brutality  of  a  callous 
cartman  with  his  horse  drives  one  into 
an  imprudent  anger,  and,  down  to  the 
death  of  a  robin  in  the  inclement  win- 
ter, the  minor  world  makes  us  share 
in  its  passion  and  its  pain.  It  is  not  the 
pain  or  the  revolt  with  which  we  see 
the  life  of  a  child  crushed  out,  mutilat- 
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ed  or  worse,  or  watch,  helpless,  the  per- 
ishing of  the  poor;  when  we  have  done 
what  lies  in  us  to  prevent  those  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  of  charity,  there  is  still 
an  untouched  margin  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy (if  these  be  two)  for  the  "least  of 
these;"  and  when  the  children  are  fed 
lesser  creatures  pick  up  "the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  their  table."  It  would 
seem  to  me  that,  to  a  truly  spiritual  na- 
ture, the  creatures  over  whom  God  has 
placed  us  in  power  and  intelUgence  have 
claims  on  us  only  lower  than  those  du- 
ties we  owe  our  fellow-men. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  way  we  increase 
the  pains  and  burthens  of  life,  but  this 
all  religion  does;  in  one  sense  every  re- 
ligious life  becomes  a  penance,  but 
none  is  without  its  ample  compensa- 
tion. I  have  become  incapable  of  giv- 
ing pain  to  a  worm;  a  maimed  or  tor- 
tured bird  gives  me  as  real  suffering 
as  an  accident  to  a  child  once  did  and 
the  world  takes  the  tinge  of  a  wide- 
spread wrong  and  brutality.  To  the 
social  injustice  and  misery  which  make 
of  any  great  city  a  huge  Golgotha, 
there  is  now  added  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  sympathy  to  the  wider 
world  of  sentient  existence.  I  rec- 
ognize the  danger  of  this  sentiment 
becoming,  like  ascetic  Christianity,  a 
morbid  state.  I  remember  a  country- 
man of  my  own,  a  man  of  the  highest 
culture  and  refinement,  in  whom  this 
sympathy  with  the  animal  world  had 
become  so  intense  that  he  would  per- 
mit no  creature  to  be  killed  on  his  es- 
tate, and  finally  forbade  all  operations 
which  led  to  their  death,  even  to  the 
mowing  of  the  fields,  lest  the  grasshop- 
pers and  crickets  might  be  killed;  and 
in  the  end  the  torture  of  this  perpetual 
immolation  of  the  lower  creatures 
which  he  could  not  prevent  was  so  ex- 
cruciating that  life  became  unendura- 
ble and  he  escaped  from  it  by  suicide. 
No  doubt  this  had  become  insanity;  the 
power  of  correlation  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  morbid  dwellings  on  the 


suffering  he  had  no  power  to  prevent; 
but  what  a  pathetic  form  of  madness! 
In  his  exclusive  attention  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  dependent  world  he  had 
forgotten  the  compensations  not  only 
to  it,  but  to  himself,  and  the  larger 
fact  that  everywhere  in  nature  the  bal- 
ance of  pain  and  pleasure  is  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  and  that  in  most  cases  the 
majority  of  things  escape  the  suffering 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  life.  It  is 
only  where  man  interferes  that  the  bal- 
ance is  destroyed  and  the  creature  is 
exterminated.  Nature,  left  to  herself, 
fills  the  cup  of  life  to  overflowing,  and 
the  exceptions  to  this  are  few  and  far 
between. 

I  recognize  no  danger  of  a  healthy 
mind  drifting  into  the  madness  of  my 
unfortunate  countryman,  for  the  com- 
pensations which  Nature  offers  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  pain  she  in- 
flicts, and  I  see  in  the  balance  the  op- 
eration of  an  eternal  law.    If  I  revolt 
from  the  giving  of  pain  to  any  creature, 
it  is  because  I  have  learned  to  love  it, 
and  the  delight  of  loving  overcomes  the 
pain.     I  do  not  think  the  most  enthu- 
siastic sportsman,  in  seeing  his  game 
drop    before  his    unerring  shot,    feels 
half  the  pleasure  I  find  in  witnessing 
the  delight  the  creature  has  in  the  en- 
joyment   of  the  life    he  takes    away. 
Next  to  the  joy  of  creation  must  be 
that  of  sympathy  with  the  thing  creat- 
ed,   and  with  its    pleasures,  which    is 
only  possible  to  him  who  can  "name 
the  birds  without  a  gun,"  as  Emerson 
puts  it.    To  be  on  friendly  terms  even 
with  a  sparrow  is  a  keener  satisfaction 
than  the  chase  ever  gave  me,  and  I 
know    no    sensation  the    outer    world 
can    yield  me  equal  to  that  which    I 
derived  from  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  a  creature  I  could  crush  be- 
neath my  foot.    The  ghastly  memories 
of  all  the  game  I  ever  in  my  wild  life 
slaughtered  do  not  give  me  the  pleas- 
ure which  I   have  found  in  teaching 
a    wild  creature  to  forget  its    inheri- 
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tance  of  fear  of  mankind  and  trust  it- 
self to  my  tenderness.  Many  trout 
have  I  lured  from  their  deep  hiding- 
places,  but  none  with  the  keen  satis- 
faction I  have  had  in  teaching  a  pout 
to  rise  at  recognition  of  my  approach- 
ing footfall  to  take  a  fly  from  my  fin- 
gers and  submit  to  my  caressing,  as  if 
he  were  a  creature  of  the  air  rather 
than  of  the  mud;  and  I  know  no  pleas- 
ure connected  with  the  fishes  like  that 
of  watching  the  fishlings  gather  and 
huddle  in  the  eddies  of  the  Rhinefall 
at  Laufenburg  and  sport  in  the  swift 
water. 

My  threescore  years  have  passed, 
and  perhaps  I  am  returning,  as  old 
men  do,  to  the  emotions  of  childhood, 
for  the  joys  I  used  to  feel  at  the  bay- 
ing of  the  hound  as  he  drove  the  deer 
around  the  echoing  hills  in  the  silence 
of  a  summer  morning  do  not  equal 
those  I  feel  in  gathering  the  birds  to 
their  breakfast  on  my  lawn,  or  in  tam- 
ing a  wild  squirrel  ta  my  caress  till 
he  comes  for  it  as  the  chief  pleasure 
of  his  simple  life,  and  refuses  freedom 
for  my  care.  Great  as  is  the  delight 
of  the  chase,  as  I  knew  it,  of  the  free 
wild  deer  on  his  native  hills,  with  all 
his  wild  advantages— no  battues,  no 
limits  or  enclosures,  only  the  infinite 
space  of  the  backwoods,  pathless,  and 
known  to  him  and  not  to  me,  with  the 
added  zest  of  having  to  kill  my  din- 
ner before  I  could  eat  it— in  the  sub- 
stitution for  this  of  the  simple  joy  of 
the  kinship  and  affection  of  "the  least 
of  these,"  I  have  widened  the  world  of 
my  enjoyments  by  a  distance 

....  wider 
Than  the  star-sown  vague  of  space, 

because  I  have  exchanged  the  satis- 
faction of  a  purely  animal  craving,  sat- 
isfied with  the  infliction  of  death  and 
the  sense  of  my  own  dominion,  for  the 
profound  sympathy  with  life,  a  delight 
which  lays  hold  on  the  spiritual  na- 


ture, and  is  akin  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Universal  Life. 

If  I  may  borrow  a  term  from  theol- 
ogy (admitting  for  the  moment  that  my 
principle  is  not  theology),  I  would  say 
that,  to  the  "unregenerate  man,"  this 
exchange  is  "foolishness"  or  a  "stumb- 
ling-block," but  any  thinker  who  has 
accepted   and   assimilated   the   funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity,  which 
is  love,  will  apprehend  the  difference 
as  a  real  and  vital  one.     And  on  this 
great  principle  depends  all  the  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  true  civilization— 
that  which  makes  us  citizens  of  that 
city  whose  head  and  light  are  the  Eter- 
nal Love  and  Wisdom.    To  brutalize  a 
sparrow  is  a  trivial  thing,  but  the  Eter- 
nal watches  its  fall!    In  this  seed-grain 
of  mercy  and  justice  even  to  the  least 
of  His  creatures  abides  the  growth  of 
universal  peace  and  love,  waiting  only 
till    its  summer  comes,    in  which    its 
germination  and  ripening  shall  be  pos- 
sible. 

A  truly  benevolent  and  hard-working 
philanthropist,  whose  interest  in  chil- 
dren occupies  a  great  part  of  her  life, 
once  reproached  me  with  the  waste  of 
my  sympathies  on  the  "soulless  crea- 
tures,"   when  there  are  so  many    hu- 
man waifs  to  be  cared  for.    In  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  matter  there  is  jus- 
tice in  the  reproach,  but  there  is  in 
reality  none.    We  ask  for  the  wild  crea- 
tures  only  what  society   has  already 
accorded   to   the   domesticated— mercy 
and   kindness,   "mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice," and  I  have  no  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tianity of  those  who  deny  them.     If 
there  be  one  who,  after  having  done  his 
duty  to  the  child,  extends  his  claim  for 
protection  to  the  bird  and  the  beast, 
is  he  less  or  more  Christian?    Man,  as 
the    most  intelligent  and  powerful   of 
created     things,     and    endowed    with 
all  the  appliances  for  destruction  and 
preservation,  has  the  guardianship  of 
all  the  helpless  creatures  below  him  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  and  wherever  an 
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innocent  creature  needs  that  protec- 
tion it  has  the  right  to  it,  and  the  ac- 
cording of  it  is  a  duty.  If  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  fill  the 
world  with  "soulless  creatures,"  our 
mercy  and  care  cannot  be  wasted  on 
them,  nor  will  it  ever  be  found  that  the 
person  who  cherishes  tenderness  for 
the  lower  animals  is  less  sensitive  to 
the  claims  of  helpless  mankind. 

To  an  increasing  part  of  the  race,  es- 
pecially in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  this 
sentiment  of  tenderness  for  those  of  the 
sentient  lower  creatures  which  are  ca- 
pable of  recognizing  it,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  capable  of  awakening  and 
responding  to  human  affection,  has  be- 
come an  element  in  the  spiritual  life 
so  strong  that  the  continual  violation 
of  social  obligations  to  them  is  a  cause 
of  pain  and  revolt,  sentiments  which 
have  given  rise  to  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals  without 
number;  and  yet  in  England,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  civilization,  we 
who  suffer,  and  sometimes  acutely,  at 
the  barbarity  with  which  the  undomes- 
ticated  creatures  are  treated,  have  no 
law  to  protect  us  from  spectacles  which 
are  often  a  torture  to  sensitive  minds. 
The  other  day,  here,  where  I  am  writ- 
ing, in  the  town  of  Bournemouth, 
where  the  squirrels,  driven  out  of  their 
surrounding  native  forest  by  the  brutal 
squirrel-baiting  which  is  an  amuse- 
ment of  the  partially  civilized  lower 
classes  in  certain  parts,  sometimes  find 
refuge  in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the 
refined  citizens,  a  boy  succeeded  in 
knocking  down  with  a  stone  a  friendly 
little  squirrel  who  had  ventured  into 
the  street,  and  after  cutting  off  its  tail 
—which,  it  seems,  is  used  for  the  dec- 
oration (!)  of  ladies'  bonnets— left  it 
bleeding  and  crippled,  but  still  living, 
on  the  ground,  not  caring  to  terminate 
the  life  he  had  mutilated.  And  we,  to 
whom  these  things  give  inexpressible 
pain,  have  no  right  to  demand  of  the 
law   their  cessation,    not  to  speak    of 


punishment,  though,  if  the  same  boy 
had  beaten  his  donkey,  we  might  have 
haled  him  before  the  judge.  The  law 
protects  from  such  annoyance  any  re- 
ligious sect,  even  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  most  fantastic  articles  of  faith;  but 
for  us,  in  whom  this  form  of  outrage 
touches  a  profound  religious  sentiment, 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  law  to  prevent 
it.  We  are  not  organized  as  a  sect; 
we  belong  to  the  classes  who  do  not 
greatly  agitate,  and  are  not  dangerous, 
and  the  legislator  may  ignore  us.  If 
our  God  is  the  God  of  creation,  the 
Lord  of  all  that  lives  and  feels,  what 
shall  His  judgment  be  of  the  creatures 
to  whom  He  has  given  His  best  gifts, 
and  authority  over  creation,  but  who 
trample  with  heartless  indifference  on 
their  harmless  and  beautiful  fellow- 
creatures  with  which  He  made  the 
world  and  our  lives  beautiful— what 
of  the  women  who,  to  feed  their 
personal  vanity,  encourage  the  destruc- 
tion and  torture  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  His  creatures,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  the  slave-tradelike  horrors  of  the 
seal  fishery? 

But  if  zoophilism  enter  into  the  cate- 
gory of  religious  obligations,  it  has  al- 
so its  religious  consolations,  for  it 
brings  to  all  who  accept  it  the  finer 
sense  of  life  which  comes  from  the 
sympathy  with  all  that  lives,  the  do- 
light  in  the  recognition  of  the  happi- 
ness of  other  creatures,  and  to  the  poor 
more  even  than  to  the  rich  is  it  open, 
for  their  resources  are  fewer,  and  it 
leads  to  culture  as  well  as  to  delight. 
It  is  the  most  delightful  school  for 
philanthropy,  and  one  which  will  well 
repay  the  attention  of  the  legislator, 
both  for  its  direct  and  indirect  influ- 
ence; for  it  is  a  vital  element  in  civili- 
zation. I  do  not  remember  in  all  my 
life  a  more  exquisite  sensation  of  pleas- 
ure than  when,  last  summer,  in  the 
great  and  crowded  Central  Park  of 
New  York,  thronged  with  its  hetero- 
geneous public,  all  classes  and  nations 
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meeting  there,  I  saw  a  squirrel  go  birds,  and  even  of  some  quadrupeds, 
about  among  the  children  on  the  broad  with  certain  linown  individuals  in  more 
footpath,  stopping  before  each  one,  and  or  less  secluded  situations,  I  have  of- 
standing  up  on  his  hind  legs  to  ask  for  ten  seen,  but  in  that  public  park,  filled 
his  daily  bread.  It  was  an  ideal  of  the  with  a  promiscuous  and  cosmopolite 
Millennium,  when  the  lamb  shall  lie  crowd,  mainly  too,  of  the  poorer  class- 
down  with  the  lion,  and  a  little  child  es,  for  whom  it  is  the  only  playground, 
shall  lead  them;  and  to  me  it  had  a  to  see  this  timid  little  creature,  unable 
pathos  finer  than  the  finest  music;  my  to  flit  like  a  bird  if  molested,  venture 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  delight,  and,  trustfully  to  question  every  one  who 
in  spite  of  Tammany  and  municipal  cor-  passed,  was  a  pleasure  I  have  never 
ruption,  I  exulted  in  a  proof  in  the  had  elsewhere,  for  elsewhere  have  I 
home  of  my  childhood  of  a  finer  civili-  never  seen  such  trust  by  a  beast  in  in- 
zation  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  discriminate  humanity, 
city.      The    occasional    familiarity    of  W.  J.  Stillman. 
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JOHNEEN. 

Sure  he's  five  months  old,  an'  he's  two  foot  long, 

Baby  Johneen, 
Watch  yerself  now,  for  he's  tarrible  sthrong. 

Baby  Johneen! 
Air  his  fists  'ill  be  up  if  ye  make  anny  slips,— 
With  finger-ends  rosy  the  same  as  daisy-tips,— 
But  he'll  have  ye  attend  to  the  words  of  his  lips, 

will  Johneen. 

There'  nobody  can  rightly  tell  the  color  of  his  eyes, 

this  Johneen, 

For  they're  partly  o'  the  earth,  an'  still  they're  partly  o'  the 
skies, 

like  Johneen. 

So  far  as  he's  thravelled  he's  been  laughin'  all  the  way, 

For  the  little  soul  is  quare  an'  wise,  the  little  heart  is  gay; 

An'  he  likes  the  merry  daffodils,  he  thinks  they'd  do  to  play 

with  Johneen. 

He'll  sail  a  boat  yet,  if  he  only  has  his  luck, 

young  Johneen, 
For  he  takes  to  the  wather  like  anny  little  duck, 

boy  Johneen; 
Sure  them  are  the  hands  now  to  pull  on  a  rope, 
An'  nate  feet  for  walkin'  the  deck  on  a  slope. 
But  the  ship  she  must  wait  a  wee  while  yet,  I  hope, 

for  Johneen. 
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For  we  couldn't  do  wantin'  him,  not  just  yet, 

och  Johneen, 

'Tis  you  that  are  the  daisy,  an'  you  that  are  the  pet, 

wee  Johneen! 

Here's  to  your  health,  an'  we'll  dhrink  it  to-night, 

Slainte  gal,  avic  ma  chree!  live  an'  do  right, 

Slainte  gal,  a  vourneen!  may  yer  days  be  bright, 

Johneen! 

The  Spectator.  ^^''^   ^'^^''^'^' 


THE  INCONGRUITIES  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


It  is  claimed  by  those  social  philoso- 
phers who  would  limit  political  econ- 
omy to  a  study  of  what  commonly  is 
called  the  economic  man— or  of  man  re- 
garded simply  in  connection  with  his 
desire  for  wealth— that  their  study  of 
human  motive,  though  no  doubt  arti- 
ficially narrowed,  acquires  an  exact- 
ness not  obtainable  otherwise,  and 
within  the  specified  limits  not  only  ex- 
act but  true.  For  thus,  these  philoso- 
phers say,  the  motives  which  we  set 
ourselves  to  examine  are  all  of  them 
motives  which  have  one  definite  index, 
and  can  all  be  reduced  to  one  common 
denominator— that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
which  the  persons  in  question  will 
spend  in  order  to  secure  what  they  de- 
sire; or  conversely,  the  amount  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  necessary 
to  cause  the  expenditure  of  such  and 
such  efforts  or  sacrifices. 

Now  we  are  far  from  maintaining 
that  there  is  not  much  truth  in  this  ar- 
gument; nor  would  we  join  for  a  mo- 
ment in  blaming  the  political  economist 
for  the  use  made  by  him  of  the  abstract 
economic  man,  any  more  than  we 
would  blame  the  mathematician  for 
the  use  made  by  him  of  the  abstract 
number  two.  In  practical  life  we  have 
no  abstract  numbers.  Mathematically 
four  is  always  the  absolute  double  of 


two:  but  four  potatoes,  four  horses,  or 
four  cabinet  ministers,  have  not  always 
twice  the  value  of  any  two  that  make 
up  the  total.  And  the  abstract  econom- 
ic man,  is  precisely  like  an  abstract 
number.  In  practical  life  he  has  no 
complete  existence;  and  in  applied  eco- 
nomics, just  as  in  applied  mathematics, 
we  must  take  account  of  many  things 
that  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  ab- 
straction. But  the  abstract  reasoning 
is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other.  In  each  case  its  results,  when 
we  apply  them,  will  require  indefinite 
modification;  but  in  each  case  it  sup- 
plies us  with  the  conclusion  which  we 
have  to  modify.  We  are,  therefore,  not 
attacking  the  assumption  of  the  ortho- 
dox economist,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  rocks  of  offence  to  our  contempo- 
rary economic  heretics;  but  we  are  anx- 
ious to  point  out  that  the  motives  of 
the  economic  man  are  not  quite  so  sim- 
ple as  economists  are  given  to  suppose. 
Let  us  agree  for  argument's  sake  to 
assume  that  sums  of  money— the  effort 
expended  to  secure  them,  and  the 
things  on  which  they  are  themselves 
expended— form  some  sort  of  true  in- 
dex to  human  desires  and  character: 
but,  even  assuming  this,  we  shall  find 
that  the  rule  which  we  have  thus  laid 
down  is  embarrassed  with  many  seem- 
ing exceptions. 
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Wlien  the  provincial  noblesse  in  It- 
aly starve  themselves  on  vegetables  in 
their  palaces,  in  order  that  they  may 
exhibit  to  the  bourgeoisie  a  smart  pair 
of  horses  in  public  and  a  coachman  in 
tawdry  livery  on  the  box  of  a  new  vic- 
toria, it  is  obvious  that  they  value  the 
appearance  of  family  dignity  very 
much  more  than  the  reality  of  personal 
comfort.  When  an  English  gentleman 
with  a  fine  old  home  in  the  country  lets 
it  to  a  stockbroker,  in  order  that  he 
himself  may  hunt,  may  yacht,  or  may 
enjoy  himself  in  bachelor  quarters  in 
London,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
pleasures  of  excitement  or  vanity  are 
more  to  him  than  the  reality  or  even 
the  appearance  of  family  dignity:  and 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  preferences 
thus  revealed  are  registered  accurately 
enough  by  the  index  of  pecuniary  ex- 
penditure. If  a  man  halves  his  ex- 
penditure indoors,  so  that  he  may 
double  his  expenditure  in  the  street, 
we  may  infer  that  he  values  show 
twice  as  much  as  he  values  comfort. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are 
many  cases  not  so  simple.  A  number 
of  men  and  women,  not  devoid  of  true 
literary  ■culture,  will  willingly  pay  half- 
guineas  to  see  bad  plays,  where  they 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  spend  five 
shillings  on  a  good  book.  The  book 
might  amuse  them  for  several  days  or 
Instruct  them  for  their  whole  lives, 
whereas  the  chief  emotion  produced  in 
them  by  three  of  the  plays  out  of  four 
will  be  wonder  why  they  came  to  them 
at  all,  or  an  ardent  wish  that  they  were 
over.  Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that 
these  cultivated  men  and  women  find 
that  their  emotions  in  witnessing  trash 
when  they  are  seated  in  an  uncomfor- 
table stall  excel  the  pleasure  of  reading 
a  good  book  at  home,  in  proportion  as 
the  sums  which  they  willingly  spend 
at  the  box-office  exceed  those  which 
they  spend  grudgingly  at  their  book- 
seller's? Again,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  meet  with  an  amiable  host 


who  thinks  nothing  of  telling  his  but- 
ler to  open  fresh  bottles  of  wine,  but 
would  shudder  at  giving  his  guest  a 
really  first-rate  cigar,  or  even  of  smok- 
ing one  habitually  himself.  And  yet 
half  a  crown  judiciously  spent  oh  a 
cigar  might  save  the  expenditure  of 
three  times  that  sum  on  claret,  and 
might  give  to  the  guest  three  times  as 
much  pleasure.  Is  the  host's  expend!^ 
ture  to  be  taken  as  showing  that  he  de- 
sires to  please  his  friend's  senses  to 
the  utmost  whilst  dinner  is  in  progress, 
but  that  this  wish  becomes  curiously 
inverted  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  over? 
A  similar  enigma  is  very  frequently 
set  to  visitors  at  country  houses,  whose 
owners,  when  the  visitors  have  arrived, 
will  spend  anything  and  everything  for 
their  comfort,  their  pleasure,  or  their 
amusement,  but  would  infinitely  soon- 
er never  see  them  at  all  than  incur  the 
expense  of  sending  to  meet  them  at  the 
station. 

Examples  of  such  conduct  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely — conduct  on 
which,  though  it  deals  directly  with 
the  expenditure  of  money,  the  amounts 
of  money  expended  appear  to  throw  no 
light.  Between  the  two,  however, 
there  is  necessarily  some  connection; 
and  though  this  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  of  a  complex  kind,  in  others  its 
general  character  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. The  host  who,  whilst  a  prodi- 
gal with  his  wine,  is  a  miser  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cigars,  is  probably  actuated  by 
the  belief  that  a  wine  of  some  rare  vin- 
tage is  recognized  better  than  a  cigar 
of  some  rare  brand,  and  reflects,  in  con- 
sequence, a  brighter  radiance  on  him- 
self. The  host  whose  hospitality  Is 
splendid  within  his  own  four  walls,  yet 
does  not  extend  to  the  railway  station 
at  which  his  guests  alight,  is  probably 
of  opinion  that  his  superfluous  profu- 
sion at  home  Is  sufficient  of  Itself  to 
do  him  all  possible  honor,  and  absolves 
him  from  the  necessity  of  civility  out 
of  doors.     And  this  explanation  finds 
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curious  confirmation  in  the  fact  that 
many  entertainers  near  London  of  Sat- 
urday to  Monday  parties  have  been 
known  to  provide  on  the  railway  saloon 
carriages  for  their  guests,  who  are  left 
on  arrival  to  talie  cabs  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  house.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  experience 
more  penitential  than  that  of  twenty 
people,  all  of  whom  are  to  meet  at  din- 
ner, ranged  for  an  hour  round  the  sides 
of  a  saloon  carriage  and  facing  each 
other  as  though  they  were  at  church 
in  a  square  pew,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
saloon  carriage  is  provided  not  because 
it  is  a  luxury  for  the  guests,  but  be- 
cause it  is  an  advertisement  for  the 
host.  In  other  words,  many  of  the 
seeming  anomalies  of  expenditure  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that 
the  money  which  we  expend  on  others 
is,  with  regrettable  frequency,  really 
expended  for  ourselves. 

This  explanation  will  cover  a  very 
large  class  of  cases;  but  it  will  not 
cover  a  class  to  which  we  referred  at 
starting— a  class  of  expenditure  which 
is  avowedly  made  on  self,  and  which 
is  exemplified  by  contrasting  what  a 
man  who  is  fond  of  books  will  spend 
on  books  with  what  he  will  spend  on 
play-going.  The  real  reason  why  he 
will  spend  so  much  more  on  witnessing 
bad  burlesques  than  on  providing  him- 
self with  good  literature,  is  not  that 
the  former  in  themselves  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  the  latter,  but 
that  witnessing  the  former  at  a  theatre 
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is  a  part  of  his  actual  life,  whilst  study- 
ing books  in  his  library  is  not  life,  but 
a  mode  of  reflecting  on  it.  It  is  not  the 
play  that  pleases  him,  but  the  move- 
ment, the  society,  the  excitement, 
which  happen  to  be  incidental  to  his 
seeing  it.  In  other  words,  for  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  are 
not  devoid  of  taste  and  who  are  capa- 
ble of  serious  thought,  the  first  neces- 
sity of  life  is  not  to  think  but  to  live. 
The  pleasure  of  looking  at  a  play  is 
one  of  the  secondary  pleasures;  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  it  is  one  of  the 
primary  pleasures;  just  as  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  a  Raphael  is  for  many 
men  a  negligeable  quantity,  but  that 
of  being  known  to  possess  one  is  a 
pleasure  of  the  keenest  kind.  The  lat- 
ter kind  of  pleasure  is  primary;  the 
former  is  secondary  or  derivative.  And 
with  the  majority  of  men  and  women 
the  same  thing  holds  good.  The  pleas- 
ures on  which  they  spend  most  money 
are  not  those  which  they  think  the 
highest;  but  they  certainly  are  the 
pleasures  which  they  practically  feel  to 
be  most  necessary.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  here  to  pursue  this  subject  furth- 
er. .We  must  content  ourselves  with 
observing  that  the  career  of  the  eco- 
nomic man— of  man  regarded  as  a  crea- 
ture who  desires  to  get  the  most  for 
his  money,  is  calculated  to  throw  on  the 
intricacies  of  the  human  character,  not 
less  light  but  more,  than  the  orthodox 
economist  has  imagined. 
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Not  labor  kills  us;  no,  nor  joy; 

The  incredulity  and  frown, 
The  interference  and  annoy. 

The  small  attritions  wear  us  down. 
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The  little  gnat-like  buzzings  shrill, 

The  hurdy-gurdies  of  the  street, 
The  common  curses  of  the  will— 

These  wrap  the  cerements  round  our  feet. 

And  more  than  all,  the  look  askance 

Of  loving  souls  that  cannot  gauge 
The  numbing  touch  of  circumstance, 

The  heavy  toil  of  heritage. 

It  is  not  Death,  but  Life  that  slays: 

The  night  less  mountainously  lies 
Upon  our  Uds  than  foolish  day's 

Importunate  futilities! 

F.  B.  Money-Goutts. 


WHO  KILLED  COCK  ROBIN? 


Trials  of  criminal  animals,  with  coun- 
sel and  witnesses,  have  been  duly  re- 
ported by  mediaeval  scribes  and  hand- 
ed down  for  our  edification.  There  is 
also  the  leading  case  of  the  jackdaw  of 
Rheims.  But  we  doubt  whether  the 
celebrated  curse  which  vindicated  the 
authority  of  the  spiritual  arm  is  not 
surpassed  in  matter,  if  not  in  potency, 
by  the  solemn  arraignment  of  the  spar- 
row, with  Mr.  Tegetmeier  and  Miss 
Ormerod  as  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion.^ As  the  result  of  much  careful 
inquiry  and  a  vast  collection  of  evi- 
dence, the  sparrow  is  presented  at  the 
Bar  of  Public  Opinion;  and  the  brief 
for  the  prosecution  will  be  read,  even 
by  the  secret  sympathizers  with  the 
sparrow,  with  misgiving  and  dismay. 
Almost  no  witnesses  for  the  defence 
are  called,  and  those  cited  appear  to 
have  been  too  inaccurate  in  their  evi- 
dence to  command  much  respect.  They 
have    credited  the  birds  with    eating 


1  The  House  Sparrow  (the  Avian  Rat).  By 
M.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.  With  an  Appendix 
by  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.  London:  Vin- 
ton  and    Co.      (Is.) 


grubs  which  lie  too  deep  in  the  soil 
for  them  to  reach,  and  with  killing 
cockchafers,  which  only  come  out  after 
sparrows  have  gone  to  bed.  Needless 
to  say,  these  items  of  the  defence  have 
been  ruthlessly  torn  to  pieces,  and  the 
accused  are  left  almost  without  a  shred 
of  character  or  reputation. 

We  own  to  a  weakness  for  sparrows. 
They  may  be  common,  but  they  are 
companionable.  They  are  vulgar,  care- 
less little  things  which  cannot  even  lay 
two  eggs  alike.  But  they  are  the  only 
birds  which  have  learnt  to  use  a  fish- 
basket  as  a  boat  to  float  up  the  river 
in  on  the  tide.  They  are  flouted  be- 
cause they  cannot  sing.  It  is  to  their 
credit.  If  they  did  sing,  like  black- 
birds and  thrushes,  we  should  never 
sleep  after  5  A.  M.  In  towns,  at  least, 
public  opinion  extends  to  them  a  kind- 
ly tolerance.  They  have  been  regarded 
with  kindness  even  in  the  centres  of 
the  Law  since  the  days  when  the 
Benchers  of  the  Temple  unanimously 
disallowed  their  Treasurer's  item  of  a 
sovereign  for  "stuff  to  poison  the  spar- 
rows."    In  the  country  we  fear  they 
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must  be  taken  seriously.  The  modern 
and  creditable  desire  of  the  public  is 
to  preserve  all  birds,  as  if  in  a  state  of 
Nature.  It  is  found  in  practice  that 
this  is  not  an  entire  success,  because 
the  different  species  when  all  alike  are 
preserved  do  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  But  how  and  what 
to  select  and  which  to  repress  is  not 
easily  determined.  Until  recently  the 
sparrow  was  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  great  army  of  "bird  police"  em- 
ployed, as  no  other  agents  in  the  world 
could  be  employed,  in  keeping  down 
noxious  insects. 

The  serious  part  of  the  charge  now 
brought  against  him,  not  for  the  first 
time,  but  in  a  convincing  form,  is  that 
he  eats  such  a  quantity  of  corn  as  to 
cause  serious  loss,  while  he  eats  very 
few  insects.  A  second  accusation  is 
that  he  drives  away  "better  birds," 
about  whose  insect-destroying  qualities 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  We  are 
not  certain  whether  the  balance  can  be 
struck  between  the  good  and  the  harm 
done  by  the  sparrow  in  agricultural 
districts.  But  we  are  certainly  not 
convinced  that  he  does  no  good  from 
the  reports  presented.  It  appears  that 
his  evil  deeds  are  presented  very  con- 
spicuously, while  not  enough  is  made 
of  his  good  deeds.  The  latter  are  also 
"accidental,"  and,  we  frankly  admit, 
are  not  at  all  the  result  of  a  meritorious 
character.  In  the  picture— we  ought 
rather  to  call  it  a  silhouette,  it  is  so 
uniformly  black— drawn  by  Mr.  Teget- 
meier  we  are  presented  with  the  whole 
of  his  misspent  life,  when  adult.  Corn, 
corn,  corn,— this  is  the  mainstay  of  his 
meals,  and  forms  the  contents  of  his 
poor  little  stomach  for  nearly  every 
month  of  the  year.  In  certain  months, 
among  his  "occasional  food"  we  find 
small  beetles  (June,  July,  and  August); 
aphides,  daddy-long-legs,  and  cater- 
pillars (August);  caterpillars  (Septem- 
ber), and  small  caterpillars  (November). 
Still,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  adult 


sparrow's  food  is  corn  of  some  kind. 
They  also  eat  the  seeds  of  a  few  weeds, 
usually  those  found  on  the  stubbles  in 
autumn,  birdweed,  knot-grass,  and 
plantain  seeds.  For  these  misdeeds  he 
is  stigmatized  as  an  "avian  rat,"  and 
as  the  mischief  done  in  certain  districts 
among  the  cornfields  and  the  quantity 
stolen  in  the  stackyards  is  great  and 
easily  visible,  the  figures  given  above 
are  calculated  to  encourage  "sparrow 
clubs"  without  further  appeal. 

But  we  should  like  to  see  the  other 
side    of  the  case  put,  even  from    the 
sparrows'  point  of  view.     Though  the 
old  sparrows  live  mainly  on  corn,  the 
food  of  the  young  ones  is  largely  com- 
posed of  insects.     The  adult  bird  can 
hardly  help  being  a  wheat-eater.     His 
stomach,  as  Willoughby  says,  "is  mus- 
culous,"  and  he  wants  something  hard 
and  flinty  to  fill  it.    But  youthful  spar- 
rows' insides  are  less  musculous,  and 
their  thoughtful  parents  cater  for  them 
accordingly.     Sixty    per   cent,    of    the 
young   sparrows'    food   is    insects,    of 
which  caterpillars  form  fifty  per  cent, 
and  beetles  ten  per  cent.    Then  should 
follow  an  interesting  population  table. 
Two  broods  a  year  (a  very  small  allow- 
ance)  will  give  at  least  eight  young 
sparrows  to  two  old  ones,  and  the  lat- 
ter   often    contrive  to  feed    both    the 
fledged  brood,  which  is  out  of  the  nest, 
and  a  set  of  nestlings,  at  the  same  time. 
In  any  case,  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  parts  of  May  and  August, 
there  are  four  times  as  many  young 
sparrows  fed  on  insects,  as  there  are 
adult  sparrows  feeding  on  grain.     In 
other  words,  for  about  three  months 
in  the  year  three-quarters  of  the  spar- 
rows are  eating  caterpillars  and  bee- 
tles.    At  other  times  they  are  provok- 
ingly    indifferent  even  to  the    appear- 
ance of  good  deeds.     In  1891,  for  in- 
stance,  there  was  a  plague  of  black 
diamond     moth     caterpillars.      Rooks, 
plovers,     seagulls,     starlings,     linnets, 
greenfinches,   and  yellow-hammers  all 
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turned  to  police  duty  and  ate  the  grubs. 
Only  the  sparrows  held  aloof,  and 
among  returns  from  all  counties,  from 
Dover  to  Aberdeen,  only  three  spoke  in 
praise  of  the  sparrow.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  mentioned  that  "the  spar- 
rows were  occupied  with  the  early  oats, 
and  had  no  time  to  spare  for  caterpil- 
lars." "No  time  to  spare  for  caterpil- 
lars"—there  is  a  sad  probability  in  this. 
We  can  see  them  making  the  most  of 
the  oats,  and  leaving  the  tiresome  cat- 
erpillar business  to  the  other  birds.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  got  a 
bad  name  abroad.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "English"  sparrow,  just  as 
we  caU  our  gray  rats  "Hanoverian," 
and  Government  Reports  denounce 
them  as  pests.  In  Australia  they  are 
equally  unpopular,  and  in  Illinois  and 
Michigan  £23,000  have  been  spent  in 
destroying  them,  and  three  million 
sparrows  have  been  killed,  which, 
though  it  does  not  much  diminish  their 
numbers,  provides  a  comfortable  in- 
come for  sparrow-catchers.  Mr.  Teget- 
meier  thinks  that  the  birds  will  hold 
their  own  against  ordinary  warfare, 
and  makes  the  subtle  suggestion  that 
sparrows  are  really  a  delicacy,  and 
ought  to  be  sought  after.  What  he  evi- 
dently would  like  would  be  a  kind  of 
match  against  time,  to  see  whether  we 
can  eat  sparrows  faster  than  they  can 
eat  corn.  It  is  a  sporting  notion,  and 
might  be  popular.  In  America  people 
are  said  to  like  them.  They  are  sold  as 
"rice  birds,"  and  eaten  when  another 
delicacy,  reed  birds,  is  out  of  season. 

As  to  the  second  count  in  the  prose- 
cution, that  sparrows  drive  away  "bet- 
ter birds,"  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it. 
They  do  this  in  various  ways.  Swal- 
lows and  martins  are  ousted  because 
the  sparrows  take  their  nests.  The 
consequence  is  that  plagues  of  gnats 
and  flies,  none  of  which  are  pursued 
on  the  wing  by  the  sparrows,  increase 
and  multiply.    Colonel  Russell,  residing 


in  Essex,  killed  off  most  of  the  spar- 
rows round  his  country  house  and  gar- 
den, and  encouraged  all  other  birds. 
The  result  was  that  "most  things 
seemed  to  do  better  there  than  else- 
where, and  many  things  much  better. 
The  young  peas  needed  no  protection 
from  birds,  green  peas  were  not  picked 
out  of  the  pods,  and  the  gooseberry  buds 
were  not  picked  out.  Still,  most  peo- 
ple have  as  many  gooseberries  and  peas 
as  they  want,  even  with  sparrows  in 
their  gardens.  But  apart  from  direct 
mischief,  they  are  thoroughly  bad 
neighbors  to  other  birds.  They  will 
bite  and  bully  anything  as  large  as  a 
rook  or  a  pigeon.  We  have  often  seen 
a  single  sparrow  fly  after  a  starling, 
pigeon,  or  rook  (in  London),  and  worry 
it  till  it  left  the  place.  The  secret  lies 
in  their  power  of  being  "disagreeable," 
a  thing  almost  unknown  among  other 
birds,  which  are  very  accommodating 
and  sociable.  But  they  also  combine. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hansen,  writing  from  the 
Cathedral  Close  at  Norwich,  gives  a 
curious  instance  of  this.  Two  spar- 
rows had  a  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  tree 
thirty  feet  from  his  oflice  window.  A 
starling  flew  down  and  looked  in.  The 
two  sparrows  gave  a  kind  of  scream- 
ing cry,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
at  least  fifty  sparrows  appeared  on  the 
scene,  "Some  took  up  their  positions 
by  the  nesting  pair;  others  perched  on 
twigs  close  by;  all  appeared  furious 
with  the  starling.  Whether  it  was  the 
husband  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say— 
the  crowd  was  too  great  for  me  to  see 
—but  at  any  rate  one  of  the  cock  birds 
flew  off  the  headquarters  twig,  and 
making  straight  for  the  starling's  head, 
pecked  it  severely  and  drove  it  away. 
This  done,  most  of  the  hen  sparrows 
flew  off.  For  my  part,  I  ran  down-  ' 
stairs,  and  with  the  help  of  a  clerk 
counted  thirty  sparrows  still  remain- 
ing, who  gradually  dispersed."  But 
there  is  no  question  of  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  to  sup- 
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plant  other  species.    We  can  also  quite  especially  near  London,  probably  suf- 

beliere  that  where  population  is  small  fer  severely;  and  it  is  there  that  the 

and  agriculture  conducted  on  a  large  strongest  means  are  now  taken  to  kill 

scale  by  machinery,  they  might  cause  them  down, 
very  serious  loss.     Farms  near  towns, 
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When  summer  nights  are  warm  and  dry, 
The  Scorpion  with  his  flaming  eye, 
Down  in  the  South  as  twilight  grows. 
Watches  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

He  sees  the  poppies  and  the  stocks, 
The  sunflowers  and  the  hollyhocks; 
Though  all  the  trees  are  thick  and  green, 
With  his  red  eye  he  looks  between. 

But  when  the  nights  begin  to  freeze. 
Eastwards  behind  the  naked  trees 
Orion  lifts  his  head  to  spy 
Those  stars  that  in  the  garden  lie. 

The  Scorpion  told  him  how  they  grew, 
Purple  and  pink  and  white  and  blue; 
So  night  by  night  Orion  goes 
To  find  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Night  after  night  you  see  him  stride 
Across  the   South  at  Christmastide: 
Though  all  the  fields  are  white  with  snow 
He  watches  for  those  stars  to  blow. 

But  when  'tis  near  his  time  to  rest. 
Leaning  his  head  towards  the  west, 
When  April  nights  are  sharp  and  clear, 
He  sees  those  garden-stars  appear. 

For  just  before  he  sinks  from  sight. 
He  sees  the  borders  strown  with  light. 
And  looking  back  across  the  hills 
Beholds  the  shining  daffodils. 

Q.  Forrester  Scott  (''John  Halsham'^). 
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LEWIS  WHARF,  BOSTON,  at  12  noon, 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  connecting  at 
Yarmouth  by  boat  and  train,  for  all  po',r"^ 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  AJditibu" 
sailings  during  the  summer  months. 
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